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SOME  coBsiderable  cfaimgc  of  opinion  baa  taken  place  within  the 
b»t  two  jean  as  to  what  should  bv  the  proper  aim  aud  v»d  of 
oor  presence  in  Egrpt,  Wc  went  there,  in  redemption  of  pledges 
pTCD,  |ieriinp«  in  no  propitious  hour,  to  the  Khralivc,  to  put  down 
Arabi  and  restore  order.  This  is  the  account  we  were  asked  to  accept 
of  the  Alexandria  expedition.  It  was  no  doubt  an  honest  account, 
Dorering  all  that  the  Uoveniment  liad  in  view,  and  it  wax  held  to  be 
ntScieut.  Among  the  Liberal  party  tlicrc  were  many  who  doubted 
the  expediency  of  a  military  inlcrrentian.  Their  scruples  were 
nlcDCcd  by  the  asanrmnco  that  its  sole  object  was  to  deal  with  a 
temporary  though  pressing  emergency,  and  that  (he  nwrocut  order 
via  re.e«tabliahcd  we  should  make  haste  to  leave  the  Egyptians  to 
tbemaelTes.  No  protest  was  raided  in  any  quarter  a|;nin!»t  i\\v  iusufS- 
ciency  of  this  assurance.     It  was  received  with  general  satisfactioB. 

Very  different  espectationH  huve  sprung  up  since  then.  Wc  know, 
of  course,  that  order  is  not  yet  re-established  in  ligypt.  We  know 
on  tbe  contrary  that  a  plentiful  disordu'  prevail*,  and  that  in  some 
respects  things  ore  even  worse  than  they  were.  Hence  the  time  fixed 
for  tlie  eracuation  of  %ypt  ciiunot  be  held  to  bare  arrived.  On  that 
point  there  is  but  one  opinion.  But  many  are  looking  further  ahead. 
They  are  asking  what  is  to  be  done  when  present  ditGctdticit  have 
been  overcome,  and  tlic  reply  they  arc  iuclined  to  give  is  tliat  we 
must  not  leave  Egypt  at  all.  There  wc  are  and  there  we  must  remain. 
Tbe  words  which  stone  would  appropriately  describe  our  future  rela- 
tions to  Egypt  wcTc  <bis  plan  carried  out  arc  uttered  with  some 
sbyncaa,  .Annexation  or  a  protectorate  meets  with  few  avowed 
dcfendci^  The  boldest  critics  of  the  Government  stop  half-way. 
Tbey  blame  them  for  not  duiug  mon>,  but  ihcy  do  not  venture  to  say 
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what  thut  "more"  sbonld  Iw.  They  content  themselves  for  the  matt 
part  with  vague  cotamonpIoocK.  The  Govcrument  are  tolii  tlint  it  is 
high  time  for  them  to  sec  the  facts  as  tkejr  are,  that  povcr  implies 
responsibility,  that  there  caonot  be  two  supreme  autlwritieH  at  Cairo, 
uml  that  it  is  tlicir  duty  either  to  leave  Kgypt  at  oooc,  which  it  is 
allef;ecl  they  ciuiiiot  do,  or  to  take  thitigs  into  thoirovn  hnud*.  The 
oouclusion  iDVoUed  in  these  crilicisma  is  that  the  native  Ministers 
should  bo  got  rid  of  and  EuglishraeQ  put  iuto  thi'ir  place.  Th« 
Khedive  might  go  or  stay,  it  would  matter  but  little.  ^Vhut  is  cer- 
tain \»  that  be  would  never  be  able  to  resume  bis  old  position  m  the 
ruler  of  Kgypt.  Nor  could  he  ever  set  up  again  the  fabric  we  had 
thrown  dowu.  By  the  consequcncia  of  our  own  acta  we  ithonld  tx: 
obliged  to  remain.  In  tbi»  way  Kgypt  would  become  ours.  The 
iraiu  is  nicely  laid.  All  the  proprieties  arc  consulted.  No  violence 
is  done  to  our  tnternatioual  obligations  of  tnaiicf  prrpensf.  Un  this 
point  it  is  e.f  pcetcd  that  tbc  most  sensitive  of  conscieaces  will  l>c  able 
to  enjoy  repose.  Egypt  will  have  fallen  to  us  by  the  oiwratinns  of 
lho«  laws  which,  though  contrived  by  politicians,  arc  held  to  esjiroM 
the  will  of  the  Supreme. 

In  some  of  the  organs  of  the  press  we  find  these  extreme  rcsnlta 
already  discounted,  Egypt,  we  arc  told,  is  as  much  ours  as  India. 
Cairo  is  to  us  OS  Calcutta,  and  Alexandria  &»  Bomhty.  The  Mature 
is  antici|]ate4l,  and  everything  seems  to  be  in  the  best  working  order. 
Tlie  Khedive  is  on  the  throne ;  we  have  not  had  the  heart  to  tnrn 
him  adrift,  snd  he  has  every  nishlo  stay.  The  native  Ministers  arc 
all  amiable,  all  submissive.  They  have  unlearned  the  arts  of  intrig^uo 
and  change*!  their  eastern  nnturc^.  llicy  are  devoted  to  Hngland, 
and  hang  on  the  lips  of  the  Kcsidcnt  who  t)ictat«s  orders  in  her 
name.  Or  perhaps — for  the  imagination  is  never  shut  up  to  one 
picture— every  trace  of  native  rule  has  vanished  from  Cairo.  The 
Khedive  is  living  on  n  pension  iu  Ki-nl,  nml  figun-N  at  Court  recep- 
tions along  with  the  Maharajah  Dholeep  Singh.  The  Pashas  have 
been  packed  off  to  Constiintinople  or  been  sent  to  share  in  Anbi'a 
exile  at  Ceylon.  'Hie  lOngltsh  flag  waves  at  Alexandria  and  Port 
Said,  and  an  English  Viceroy  holds  Court  at  Cairo.  In  either  case 
Kgypt  is  our*  just  as  much  as  India.  It  ji  part  of  the  blimtful  vision 
that  France  is  reconciled  to  this  transfer  of  territory  to  her  rivtil,  and 
that  Euroiw  rejoices  to  see  a  respectable  Power  cHtablislied  in  solid 
supremacy  on  the  Nile. 

There  i*  something  extremely  fascinating  in  these  dreams  of  n 
brilliant  destiny  ]>eaccfnlly  fnlAllcd.  The  love  of  empire  is  in  oar 
bones.  Hence  vo  arc  hardly  to  l>c  trusted  rith  such  templaltons ; 
onr  patriotism  is  apt  to  take  fire  at  once.  11'  a  regard  for  principles 
or  consistency  prevents  our  yielding  to  the  spell,  if  totae  sense  of 
shame  keeju  us  IVom  avowing  onr  secret  wislies,  we  nercrthcless  roll 
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tbem  utK]«r  our  tongue  u  a.  sweet  mortcl,'  and  trust  that  what  we  long 
for  will  bnppeD  all  tbe  same.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that 
witli  a  large  number  of  Jtibeml  poHtioi&ns  some  d^ree  of  double* 
raindedncae  prevails  on  the  Egyptian  question.  They  ajuinme  that  we 
»hall  Icarc  Egypt,  they  think  on  the  whole  that  it  is  right  we  :<lKtuld 
leave,  but  they  would  like  to  stay  ;  they  would  shrink  frum  eadanger- 
tng  peace,  they  would  not  cuunxcl  Ministers  to  strain  a  point  of 
honour  ondaly,  and  yet  if  the  thing  were  done  they  would  he  glad. 
It  wMj  be  sttid  of  tbem  as  of  the  thane  of  Cawdor  v — 

"  What  Iboa  wuiildit  highljr. 
Xhat  wiNldct  thoa  h«lilv ;  wuuldit  not  play  fslic. 
And  j«t  vouldat  wroo^  win.' 

Tliey  would  rejoice  if  the  (JoTemment  read  aright  what  they  take  to 

be  the   secret  wish   of  the  nation,  without  insisting  U|X)n  too  many 

broad  bints.     Ask  no  queationn,  but  do  it  for  us  ;  give  us  Egj'pt,  gire 

as  tbo  Kile,  make  as  masters  of  the  Suez  Canal  j  and  the  nation,  now 

so  qtttet  and  paticnlly  waiting,  will  hiul  your  decision  with  acclamation. 

Some  such   change   as  this  has,  if  I  mistake  not,  come  over  the 

public  mind   and  brought  us  to  a  point  whidi   ii  in  some  respects 

critieal.      How  haa  it  been  produced  ?     'fltis  is  a   ({Qestion  of  more 

than   spceulatire  intercKt,  and  for  the  «ake  of  practical   issues  atill 

pending   it  deserves  oor  serious  attention.     It  is  desirable  that  we 

should  nnderstand  our  own  ease,  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 

should  do  justice  to  that  of  France. 

Our  present  position  in  I^ypt  is  the  latest  aspect  of  a  rivalry 

between   the  two  countries  which  has  lasted  for  almost  a  century. 

It  dates  from  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     We 

need  not  discuss  the  motives  which  led  to  that  celebrated  exploit. 

Enough  that  it  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility  to  England,  and 

nu  supposed  to  menace  our  Indian  posseitsiutis.     The  .-x.^iitimcntal 

interest  which  France  takes  in   Kgypt  had  its  origin  in  tlie  victories 

a&d  the   supposed   intentions  of  Napoleon,     The   former    arc    still 

tarronnded  with  a  halo  of  romance  which  subsequent  di&asters  failed 

to^ssipatc.     Frenchmen  cannot  forget  that  their  legions  conquered 

E|ypt ;  tlial   from  the    Mediterranean   to   the  Nubian  desert  their 

ntbority  was  once  for   a  time  supreme.     The  words  addressed  by 

\ipo1eoQ  to  his  soldiers  at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  arc  among  the 

CMnmonplaces  of  French  history,  and  arc  still  recited  in  schoolbooks 

"a  stimulant  to  patriotism.     Tliou»auds  of  1-Vench  soldiers  found 

tlwir  graves  on  the  banlcs  of  the  Nile.     Their  ashes  have  mingled 

■itik  the  sands  of  Hgypt.     Whether  for  making  a  fresh  attack  upon 

li»  British  empire  in  India,  or  for  attracting  to  French  porta  a  part 

of  the     commerce    of   the   East,    Egypt    was   the    nhortest    route. 

H«te,  whether  for  peace  or  war,  Egypt  was  ri^arded  as  "  the  most 

Enable  colony  on  the  face  of  the  glol>e."*     In  the  negotiations  for 

•  Tlifen,  "  Uhv  ilii  ConniUt,*'  Ur.  s. 
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peace,  begun  in  1801,  the  BritUh  diplomadat,  Lord  iIawkobnr7,  did 
nothing  to  wcsken  this  impreuion.  The  evacuation  of  Ggytit  was  one 
of  the  chief  points  on  which  he  insisted.  Tlie  question  was  left  to  the 
arbitramcDt  of  Arms,  and  the  French  were  driven  oat.  The 
capitulation  of  Cairo  ended  a  splendid  daeara,  hat  it  has  nerer 
ceased  to  visit  Freuchmcn  in  their  waking  hours. 

Such  was  tliti  Kgyptiau  tgueiition  ut  the  be^ntiing,  and  it  Ins 
nc»cr  lost  the  character  it  then  acquired.  Egypt  was  concwved  both 
by  English  ajid  French  *tiitc»men  to  liavc  an  imiiorlaucc  altogether 
distinct  from  commercial  considerations.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
possible  base  of  operations  for  hostile  enterprises  in  the  East.  TiiC 
nation  which  managed  to  get  possession  of  it  would  be  half-way  on 
the  road  to  India.  Transports  or  ships  of  war  starting  from  the 
ports  of  the  Ked  Sea  would  be  able  to  reach  Bombay  before  the  fleet 
sent  to  encounter  them  had  doubled  the  Cape.  Cireumstances  hare 
BO  changed  tliat  tli«se  ideas  seem  ridiculous,  but  it  should  Iw 
remembered  that  France  once  fought  with  us  in  India  on  equal 
termH,  and  that  at  one  time  it  »cemed  doabtfut  on  whieh  side  tlic 
balance  would  incline.  When  Napoleon  landed  in  Egypt,  only  a  few 
years  had  passed  since  the  appcaranoe  of  a  French  emissary  in  India 
hnd  given  the  signal  for  a  war  which  raged  from  Bohilcuod  to 
the  Cnmatic.  Thr;  intelligence  that  war  was  declared  between 
France  and  England,  on  the  strengtli  of  which  Warren  HsKtings 
delermino<i  to  forestall  his  adversary,  reached  him  from  the  British 
Consul  at  Cairo.  The  importance  of  Egypt  as  aflbrding  a  means  of 
quicker  communication  with  India  first  dawned  upon  as  with  the 
establishment  of  the  overland  route.  The  construction  of  a  railway 
to  Sue/.,  and  the  project  of  cutting  a  canal  through  the  isthmus, 
brought  commercial  interest*  still  more  prominently  into  the 
foreground.  There  need  have  been  no  international  rivalry  in  the 
canal ;  but  the  rivalry  already  existed,  aud  was  at  once  associated 
with  the  new  enterprise.  Thenceforth  the  political  question  and  theB 
commercial  que:stion  became  one,  and  a  higher  premium  than  ever 
was  put  upon  the  acquisition  of  a  preponderating  influence  in  Egypt. 

The  bad  cfreeta  of  this  conjunctiou  might  have  been  prevented  if 
the  British  Government  bad  taken  kindly  to  the  ])roject  of  M.  dc 
Lesseps,  whereas  it  is  well  known  that  they  opposed  it  by  all  ^lo 
means  in  their  power.  Lord  Palmenton  honestly  believed  that  the 
canal  would  uot  l>c  advantageous  to  this  country,  Perhaps  he 
foresaw  that  it  would  divert  some  of  the  Eastern  trade  to  tlie 
Mediterranean  ]>orts,  and  diminish  tbc  importance  of  Loudon  aa  an 
entrtpAl  for  the  Continent.  But  he  also  regarded  the  project  witli 
some  apprehension  on  political  grounds,  and  he  allowed  this  to  be 
KCD.  M.  dc  Leaoepa  had,  in  the  first  iostanoc,  appealed  to  England 
for  help.     The  moneyed  world,  taking  their  cue  from  the  Govern* 
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[meat,  refuficd  it,  and  he  wa»  cirivea  to  rely  upon  hia  own  coitntrymcn. 
lie  took  tnck  »ith  Iiim  Trom  h!s  Englinh  tour  an  argument  vUich 
cvold  not  bnt  bare  ^reat  weight  with  thvm.  The  English,  he  said, 
are  frightcncU  at  thia  canal.  They  heliere  it  will  inflict  a  heavy 
hlow  upon  their  naval  {)ower.  They  do  not  like  to  see  the 
McdilrmncBQ  States  brought  nearer  to  India.  The  su^geatini 
chimed  in  with  trudilional  inii^rcHxions.  It  brought  hack  old  dreains. 
A  Joint  Stock  Company  in  the  hauda  of  M.  dc  Leueps  was  about  to 
attempt  over  again  the  enterprise  in  which  Xapolcon  failed.  Certainly 
be  should  have  the  money.  There  wax  the  aasurauce  of  M.  de  Lesseps 
that  the  inventmcut  would  be  profitable,  and  if  it  trightCDCil  or  ereo 
ii^orcd  England,  bo  much  the  better. 

So  the  canal  wa«  finished,  despite  of  English  prophecies.  It  had 
been  backed  from  the  l>eginniug  by  the  influence  of  France.  The 
Emperor  Xapolcon  lent  M.  dc  Leasepa  a  helping  hand  in  every 
difficulty,  and  on  the  day  of  openion;  the  Empress  was  present  as 
tutelary  goddess.  France  and  Egypt  were  the  sole  partners  in 
the  enterprise.  The  Kbexlive  had  granted  the.  charter,  given  the 
Uad,  and  taken  up  nearly  one-half  the  shares.  The  undertaking 
united  the  two  couutrivs  as  they  never  had  been  before.  Thousands 
of  French  shareholders  were  co-proprietors  with  the  Khedive  in 
Egyptian  soil,  and,  as  it  scemod,  they  were  bound  together  by  the 
rtrongcst  of  financial  ties.  It  apj>cared  as  if  henceforth  France 
snd  Kgypl  must  tx:  inseparable.  In  such  a  state  of  things  we  can 
imSiginG  the  shock  giveu  to  the  French  by  the  announcement  that 
Um  KLcdivc's  shares  had  been  quietly  bought  up  by  tlie  English 
Govemmeut,  and  that  an  Kiiglish  commissi  oner  was  about  to  be 
tent  out  to  investigate  the  finances  of  Egypt.  It  was  au  Aber- 
crombie  invasion  over  again.  Once  more  the  (Yencb  were  to  be 
dislodged  and  driven  out  from  their  legitimate  conquests  by  those 
icfaemiug  blatiders,  who  had  waited  till  all  iliificultiea  bad  been 
overcome,  and  bad  then  surreptitiously  rushed  ia  to  share  tlie 
iNXity.  The  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  sharcji  was  a  signal  of 
war — to  be  conducted  with  the  proper  amenities,  and  with  the  usual 
[rieudly  jirotestatiou*,  but  nevertheless  war — to  both  countries. 
English  nterchanls  hailetl  the  purchase  as  a  stroke  of  surpassing 
deveraess.  Knglinh  politicians  of  the  new  school  of  Imperialism 
law  in  it  a  skilful  move  in  advance,  a  conquest  in  the  guiso  of  a 
Slock  Exchange  traii^actioa. 

Xow  began  a  quiet  tussle  for  influenoe  at  Cairo.  France  oould 
not  allow  that  she  was  less  concerned  than  England  in  the  fmancesof 
Egypt.  If  she  had  not  the  intercut  on  four  million  worth  of  shares 
to  took  after,  her  moneyed  men  held  the  greater  part  of  the  Egyptian 
lionds,  and  were  jealously  watching  their  securities.  Since  oversight 
and   inspection  were  held   to  be   necessary,  what  could    be    more 
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oatunil  or  more  friendly  than  that  the  two  Powers  should  conduct 
the  procots  togetber.  Accordingly,  Knglish  and  French  commis- 
aioncrs  were  acnt  out,  »nd  were  aorcjrtcd  by  the  Khwlivc  a.%  bis 
Minixtcnt,  nctiug  nominally  un  his  Kuthority.  Tl>e  bondholders 
meanwhile  had  been  Btirring  in  their  own  l>chalf.  They  had 
employctl  agents  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  K^vptiin  revenue. 
Tbey  did  m>  with  the  eo-operation  of  their  respective  (lurcrnments. 
Heretofore  it  had  been  an  aeccptcd  rule  that  persons  who  Rjwcniated 
in  foreigit  loauii  did  so  at  their  own  ri-tk.  After  they  had  lent 
money  at  usurer's  interest  in  consideration  of  the  low  credit  of  the 
borrowing  Power,  il  was  thouglit  inexpedient,  if  not  wrong,  for  the 
State  to  protect  them  from  losses  which  were  anticipated  and  allowed 
for  when  the  originul  contruct  was  made.  This  just  rale  was  act 
aside  in  the  case  of  Egypt.  The  Ooveninients  backed  the  boad- 
holden,  seibiccd  from  the  straight  path  by  the  politicAl  in6ucnce  for 
wbieh  tbcir  interference  in  tinaucial  questions  served  as  a  pretext 
By  prodigal  expenditure  and  ruinous  kians,  Egypt  had  become 
bankrupt.  Left  to  herself,  she  would  have  "  taken  the  benefit  of 
the  Act,"  ns  tbe  phrase  used  to  run,  like  lionduriis,  Spain,  Mexico, 
and  her  own  suzerain,  Turkey.  But  Egypt  was  in  the  hands  oC  the 
Governments  who  did  all  they  could  for  their  clients.  By  tbe  IjBW 
of  Liquidation,  thrust  upon  the  Khedive  by  \m  English  and  Prcncb 
Ministers,  and  accepted  by  the  Powers,  the  revenues  of  Egypt  were 
divided,  so  much  being  assigned  to  the  payment  of  interest  and  ibc 
(^dnal  extinction  of  the  debt,  and  so  mncb  to  tbe  cost  of  adminis- 
tratioa.  The  scheme  promised  well,  bat  it  laid  too  many  restr^nts 
upon  the  Khedive.  It  beggared  him  and  left  him  without  power. 
Ismail  was  a  strong  man.  I^eorctically  he  was  ma.ster  in  his  own 
houM!.  So  one  day,  without  asking  leave,  he  sent  bis  French  and 
Euglisb  Ministers  about  their  basinexs  and  took  affairs  into  his  own 
hands. 

Perhaps  this  roagb-and-rendy  solution  of  the  Egyptian  question 
would  have  been  tbe  best  for  all  parties,  and  the  Western  Powers, 
confounded  by  Ismail's  impudence,  seemed  diM]>o«cd  to  let  him  alone. 
But  Prince  Bismarck,  in  virtue  of  the  Lav  of  liquidation,  scrred  a 
protest  on  the  Khedive.  His  intervention  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  mystery.  There  were  but  few  Ocrman  bondholders,  and  in 
Egyptian  politic*  he  had  not  professed  any  great  eoneem.  Is  it  that 
he  was  detennincd  to  keep  France  and  England  tethered  together  at 
their  task,  and  did  he  foresoe  the  consequences  ?  At  any  rate, 
Prance  and  England  took  the  bint  and  returned  to  the  field  of  action. 
An  application  was  made  to  the  8iiltaii  to  issoe  a  Jirman  dethroning 
Ismail,  and  instituting  his  son,  Towfik  Pasha,  as  \u»  successor.  With 
a  young  and  pliable  ruler  on  the  throne,  the  two  Powers  adopted  a 
bolder  policy.     They  resolved  to  take  the  administration  of  Egypt 
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into  their  own  haodo,  wid  to  share  it  bctvcvu  thnm.  The  ucv 
Eufrliith  and  French  rcprcacatativea  wctc  to  hare  seats  at  the  council, 
not  on  the  tiomitiutioQ  of  ibe  IChodivc,  hut  hr  the  Kuthority  of  their 
m{)cctirctiovcrameiits,  and  they  were  to  hav«  au  ahiiulute  veto  upon 
CTEry  proposal  of  the  other  Miniatcrs.  Henceforth  tho  Khedive  waa 
to  be  ft  mere  "  tulchan  "  niler.and  hist  native  Miniatry  a  mere  machine 
for  executing  the  will  of  the  foreigner.  Such  was  the  Dual  Control, 
eatabliahed  on  the  part  of  Knglaad  hy  Ijord  Suliabury. 

Tlie  question  of  supremacy  in  %ypt  had  now  undergone  au 
coormouk  simplification.  AU  tlie  external  bulwarks  of  a  native 
Gontmnicnt  had  been  cleared  away.  AU  competing  claims  had  hcen 
tf^ored.  Hgypt  wils  in  the  hands  of  two  foreign  officials,  and  all 
that  had  to  be  done  to  conduct  the  procetu  to  its  final  term  was  for  one 
of  them  to  supphint  the  other.  Both  Governments  and  both  countriot 
comprehended  the  narrowness  of  the  issue.  It  is  needless  to  refer 
to  tlie  Arabi  outbreak  and  its  rcsnltant  cntanglcmciits ;  they  arc  well 
within  memory  and  it  ia  easy  to  identify  the  point*  at  which  they 
touched  the  policy  of  the  protecting  Poweia.  Of  that  policy  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  there  was  a  want  of  confidence  between  Loudon 
and  Paris ;  neither  of  the  GoTcmmcnts  could  entirely  trust  the  other. 
Lord  Granville,  a»  is  showu  by  bis  despatch  of  NoTemher  1,  1881, 
waa  inclined  to  rely  Ujwn  the  co-operation  of  the  other  Powers,  %bile 
U.  Qambctta  urged  that  tbc  guidance  of  affairs  should  be  kept  in 
their  own  haudii.  The  conaequenccs  of  a  rupture  seemed  so  much 
to  be  dreaded  that  Lord  Granville  conceded  a  good  deal  to  his 
iopenoux  colleague.  And  yet  whcu  the  tinte  of  action  came  it  was 
France  that  drew  back,  leaving  England  to  go  to  Kgypt  atone. 

Let  US  be  candid  with  ounelro!.  Tliis  is  a  special  duty  since  we 
are  now  under  the  ioiloeoce  of  tbc  feelinga  whi(di  were  aroused  in  us 
br  the  ilccision  of  tlic  French  Government  two  years  ago.  Vic  did 
uot  resent  that  decision.  On  tho  contrary,  we  were  much  pleased 
with  it.  Our  pnth  seemed  all  at  once  to  be  hghted  up  with  an  unex- 
pected my.  Ttie  news  that  the  l-'reueb  (lovernmeiil  had  refused  to 
join  in  the  Alexandria  expedition  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  A 
tnonnnr  of  congratulation  ran  thtvugh  the  land.  At  last  we  were  to 
he  left  atone  in  Kgypt.  It  waa  assumed  that  the  long  struggle  for 
ascendancy  bad  been  practically  decided  in  our  favour;  and  it  had 
been  so  decided,  not,  as  we  once  feared  it  might  have  to  be,  by  force 
of  anus,  but  by  the  voluntary  retirement  of  our  rival.  If  auy  one 
ten  or  twenty  years  before  had  ventured  to  hint  the  possibility  oS 
such  an  event,  he  wonld  have  been  lauglied  at  for  his  simplicity.  This 
ODC  thing,  at  any  rate,  France  would  never  do,  and  yet  this  one 
thiujE  it  turned  out  that  Franco  had  done.  In  the  excitement  of  the 
mumcnl,  too  large  an  inference  wus  drawn  front  the  refusal  of  France 
to  go  with  us  to  Alexandria,  and  we  arc  insisting  upon  too  lar^  an 
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inference  imn.  It  it  too  much  to  assume  that  nit  tlie  iutereata  of 
France  in  Eg]rpt,  all  bcr  acquired  and  recogpiizcd  rights,  were  to  be 
ooncliidcil,  »iirrcn(Icred,  and  linikllj*  difli>o«e(l  of,  because  her  Gorern- 
ment  dccliued  to  eo-operatc  vitb  ours  in  one  pitrtieular  act,  however 
momentous  ami  [ircgnant  tbu  occasion.  We  are  at  liberty  to  base 
upon  oar  sole  action  in  Egypt  such  claims  as  we  may  think  it  decent 
to  assert,  or  believe  ouniclvcs  able  to  enforce ;  but  Kraocv  mar  think 
herself  justified  in  maintaining  that  her  rights  remain  what  they  were 
until  tbcy  have  been  surrendered.  This  is  the  jiosition  which  Prance 
is  now  known  to  be  assuming.  She  makes  allowanoe  for  accom- 
plishvd  facts.  She  docs  not  renew  bcr  claims  in  their  former 
breadth.  But  France  maintains  that  Kgypt  is  not  to  be  allowed  to 
fall  into  our  cxclusire  possession  for  all  time  just  becaaw,  in  the 
exercise  of  our  discretion,  we  chose  to  interfere  in  its  civil  broils. 

The  suddenly  awakened  deure  to  retain  an  exclusive  bold  on  Egypt 
may  lead  to  serious  consequenoca.  The  will  of  tbc  nation  is  of 
sovcreigu  authority  within  the  range  of  our  domestic  affairs,  but  it 
is  not  oinnijwtcnt  beyond  our  frontiers.  There  are  many  national 
wills  in  Europe  besides  ours.  Kgypt  is  one  of  the  historical  oountrica 
of  the  world.  It  is  regarded  as  a  great  strategic  position  whether 
for  peace  or  war.  Its  tranafer  to  England  would  upset  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  intermeddle  with  the  external 
development  of  every  Mediterranean  State.  We  cannot  qnictly 
assume  the  right  to  deal  with  Egypt  as  we  would  with  the  electoral 
arrangements  of  an  English  county.  Any  mere  decision  of  ours  is, 
strictly  spcakiog,  irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue.  There  arc 
other  considerations  which  bear  more  directly  upon  it.  We  have  to 
nsk  whether  the  policy  proposed  is  a  just  policy ;  whether  >t  is  in 
harmony  with  our  international  obligations ;  whetlier  icis  likely  inthe 
long  run  to  promote  our  national  interests.  For  the  Liberal  party 
there  is  another  question  which  nuij  well  be  laid  to  heart,  is  the 
desire  to  annex  Egypt  in  harmony  with  its  past  professions  ?  Is 
it  one  the  gratification  uf  which  the  party  is  entitled  to  exact  from 
its  present  leaders?  I>oes  it  not  involve  a  reversal  of  the  policy 
which  the  nation  sanctioned  four  yeant  ago,  and  on  tlio  strength 
of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  raised  to  power?  When  these  questions 
have  been  decided,  there  remains  one  which  it  would  at  least  be  prutlent 
to  consider.  Are  we  prepared  at  once,  or  in  a  near  future,  to  go  to  war 
with  France  ?  That  is  a  contingency  which  a  determination  to 
appropriate  Egypt  to  ourselves  would  at  once  bring  on  the  cards. 
The  mere  proN[>cct  of  it  would  be  almost  as  bod  na  actual  war. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  "  pluck,"  but  of  political  wisdcHn,  a  quality 
in  which  we  arc  supposed  to  surpasa  other  nations. 

At  the  back  of  all  there  is  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  om- 
resonrccs  for  the  successful  waging  of  a  conflict,  the  fuiiU  propor- 
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ticms  of  which  it  would  not  be  cuy  to  fix  beforehand.  Vi'e  are  a 
great  oation,  and  ve  pay  the  penalty  in  baring  but  feir  friends.  Oar 
power,  moreover,  i»  of  a  kind  which  casilj:  bocom«s  irritating. 
Germnny,  the  arbiter  oftlie  Continent,  with  a  military  force  to  b« 
counted  by  the  million,  can  march  an  army  a  few  hundred  miles 
beyond  her  frontier,  and  there  her  aggressire  capacity  ends.  The 
aame  is  true  of  the  other  Powers,  with  the  exception  of  France, 
whose  naral  force  comes  nest  to  nun.  Am  a  naval  Power  we  dominate 
every  tea  and  threaten  every  shore.  There  is  no  p<Ht  where  wc  may 
not  pay  an  uuex{)ected  visit  with  an  ironclad  squadron  equivalent 
to  a  rooplc  of  army  corps.  The  modest  attempts  of  Germany  to 
catablish  colonics  and  coaling  stations  iu  distant  parts  of  the  world 
at  once  attract  the  attention  of  the  ubiquitous  British  cruiser.  The 
nureillauce  is  uot  unfriendly,  {icrbaps,  but  it  is  annoying,  enpecially 
when  it  ia  considered  that,  if  we  chose  to  interfere,  our  interference 
could  only  be  repelled  by  a  naval  war  in  which  wc  should  be  sure 
to  get  the  heat  of  it.  Kations  with  a  much  larger  i>opulation  and 
ten  times  our  military  strength,  arc  disposed  to  fret  under  adomi* 
Bttioa  which  implies  at  best  a  benignant  forbearance.  It  is 
ponble  that  Europe  might  be  sensible  of  a  relief  from  some 
^Kng  restraints  if  in  au  angry  collision  of  nations  our  maritime 
nipremacy  for  a  time  went  down. 

In  a  war  for  the  annexation  of  Kgypt  we  could  not  count  upon 
being  left  to  cope  with  a  single  antagonist.  The  Prince- Presidcut 
of  Europe  keeps  his  war-dogs  well  in  leash,  but  he  tliinks  too  tenderly 
of  the  rights  of  nations  to  bring  himself  under  an  obligation  never 
to  let  them  slip.  If  Austria,  Italy,  and  Kussia  felt  it  their  duty  to 
take  sides  >n  a  strujirgle  which  had  perhaps  exhausted  one  of  the 
oombatanta,  he  might  well  take  too  modest  a  view  of  his  functions  to 
regard  it  as  any  business  of  bis  to  stand  in  their  way.  It  would 
be  a  fearful  spectacle  to  see  England  and  France  engaged  in  the  work 
of  mntnal  dcatnietioo,  carrying  havoc  round  half  the  globe ;  but  it 
night  not  be  without  its  compensations  to  thinl  parties,  and  at  a 
oertain  stage  of  the  condiot  ample  materials  might  be  furnished  for 
boneat  brokerage.  The  war  of  revenge  might  be  got  rid  of  for  ever 
out  of  gratitude  for  a  signal  act  of  rescue.  Two  rirab  might  be 
tepooed  of  ut  once,  the  League  of  Central  Europe  would  tiare  more 
elbow<room  for  ila  nascent  ambitions,  while  Kgypt,  the  bone  of 
contention,  might  be  gunwcd  at  leisure,  bat  not  by  those  who  began 
the  light.  There  is  no  conscience,  no  sense  of  justice,  no  compassion 
in  war.  These  arc  the  blessed  augels  of  peace ;  they  vanish  wbcD 
the  sword  ia  drawn.  In  the  fierce  crush  of  the  material  interests  of 
ulions  there  is  no  room  for  morality,  and  there  is  none.  When 
Hie  bonds  of  international  amity  are  once  unloosed,  the  most  cyaical 
pfOgDosticatioDS  arc  those  which  events  are  likclieai  to  fulfil. 
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Pcrhitpi  it  does  not  often  occur  to  us  to  veigfa  with  the  acrtons^ 
nesa  it  deserves  tlic  vuomiOQs  cfaangi:  which  bus  taken  place  witbin 
the  lost  thirty  yean  in  tJie  Euiopeui  balance  of  power.  Kurope  is 
not  the  same  that  it  was  at  the  Ijcginning  of  that  period.  Two  great 
natioiia  hare  been  horn  into  it.  They  exist  now  for  the  first  time 
na  really  a>  tf  they  bad  been  created  by  a  special  fiat  of  beaTen. 
Down  to  1B5!)  Italy  vas  what  ^Ictternicb  described  it,  a  gcogni* 
pbical  expression.  So  far  as  tho  politics  of  the  world  were 
eoDccmcd,  Italy  Iind  no  cxiittCDec,  and  the  belief  tliat  she  was 
about  to  ctnci^o  from  the  tomb  where  her  glory  bud  alum- 
bcred  for  ages,  when  uttered  by  an  enthusiast  like  Mazzini,  was 
Inoghcd  to  scorn.  But  (he  impossible  has  come  to  pass.  Under  the 
House  of  Savoy  Italy  has  been  consolidated  from  the  Alps  to  tbe  sea, 
and  now  takes  rank  among  the  Great  Powers.  The  length  of  her 
ooaat-line,  tlic  ciiterprisc  of  her  population,  and  the  splendid  posi- 
tion she  occupies  iu  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  enough  to 
predict  for  her  a  great  place  among  the  naval  StAtes  of  the 
future.  Tlie  transfomiation  which  Qerniany  has  nndei^one  is  even 
more  amniting.  Torn  into  fragmcuta  by  the  selfishness  of  her  priuces, 
it  was  her  lot  for  centuries  to  alTonl  plenty  of  building  materials 
for  encroaching  neighbours  without  being  able  to  inear  any  solid 
fabric  of  her  own.  The  proorT»«  of  consolidatinn  ik  complete,  or 
nearly  so.  Germany  speaks  with  one  voice  and  acts  with  one  will 
The  headship  of  the  Continent  has  passed  over  to  her.  She  has  to  be 
adcnowledgcd  as  the  greatest  Power  in  Knrope.  It  is  impossible  for 
such  changes  to  have  taken  place  without  producing  a  oorresponding 
diange  in  the  relative  weight  of  oliior  State*.  Via  can  no  longer 
pretend  to  the  freedom  of  action  which  wc  possessed  and  gaily  used 
in  tbe  days  of  Ijord  Palmerston.  Other  jiowerful  arbiters  are  in  the 
field.  Tt  is  impossible  that  wc  should  undertake  to  decide  by  our- 
selves  alone  any  question  in  which  Kurujtc  at  large  happens  to  be 
deeply-  interested.  We  are  bound  iu  mattcn  affecting  other  Powers 
as  well  as  ounelvea  to  act  in  accordance  witli  the  general  seuae  of 
our  compeers,  unleis  wo  are  prepared  to  face  and  defy  them  all. 
'  It  ia  pertinent  to  n*k  how  far  the  Government  are  able  to  comply 
with  the  demands  which  have  Wen  made  upon  them  as  regards 
Kgypt,  if  they  arc  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  principles  they  pro- 
fessed on  assuming  power,  lb  give  simplicity  to  our  inquiry  wo  need 
only  speak  of  Mr.  Gladstone^  whose  influence  over  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Cabinet  munt  be  regarded  as  supreme.  Iu  nominating  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  the  Premiership  in  1680  the  country  was  not  dealing 
with  an  unknown  man.  He  bad  taken  extraordiuary  pains  to  make 
Its  acquainted  with  bis  opinions.  They  were  canvassed  by  the  preM 
day.  after  day  for  weeks  together,  and  the  nation  showed  its  approval 
of  them  by  the  course  it  took  ac  the  polls.     The  Government  arc  now 
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ukcd  to  adopt  a  policy  in  Kg\'pt  which,  so  far  a*  it  admits  of  anj 
(Ictiuitt;  coustructiou,  ciin  ouly  mcaa  that  wc  are  to  maintaio  «  pur- 
maacut  and  exctusiTe  hold  upou  that  oouDtry,  either  hy  n  protectorate 
or  by  auncxntioa.  The  Government  are  vramed  that  they  mmtadopt 
this  policy  a.s  in  the  exorcise  of  a  right,  and  arc  not  to  admit  of  aay 
iiitermeddling  on  tho  part  of  foreign  Powers.  Hr.  Gladatoue  may 
yield  to  the«e  peremptot}-  injiiuctious  or  he  may  not,  but  he  «kn 
bkrdly  yield  to  them  withont  violaUDg  the  principle^  be  baa  penis- 
teatly  maintajiiMl,  and  the  nation  can  hardly  aoccpt  of  such  a  surren- 
der witlwnt  proclaimiug  its  oirashaniionmeiit  of  the  policy  for  which 
il  ftcbict-ed  »o  signal  a  triumph  four  years  ago.  We  arc  asked  to  lulopt 
a  new  "  Jingo  "  io  place  of  the  much  deri  Jeil  idol  which  tumbled  to 
iieccs  with  tbc  Intc  AdmiaiBtratiotL  Their  features  are  a  little  differ* 
at,  but  they  are  mwic  of  the  saiuc  »t«(f,  Ihcy  embody  the  same 
superstitions,  and  if  the  new  worship  is  to  be  accepted  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  t"  miike  the  change.  Mr,  Gladstone  has  never  been  in 
GiTonr  of  "  Jingoism  "  of  any  sort,  and  it  is  rather  late  in  tbc  day  to 
npect  him  to  become  conrertcd. 

I  ask  permission  to  put  in  a  few  jiroofs.  Tiiis  can  hardly  be 
refused  as  uuncccs&ary  after  much  that  we  have  lately  heard.  First, 
let  US  recall  what  Mr  Ulatlxtone  told  us  as  to  the  policy  of  extending 
|tlie  territories  or  increasing  the  responsibilities  of  the  empire.  Tliis 
what  he  said  in  November,  187y,  three  years  and  a  half  ago  : — 

"  There  is  no  prSMdeol  in  human  history  for  a  formation  like  tho  Britith 
ujiiro.  A  small  island  at  one  e.\trHDiiiy  bf  the  glabe  peoples  th«  wboI« 
ih  with  M  colooii-a.  Xot  s.-itisried  wlih  that,  it  j^es  among  the  undent 
laoes  of  Asia  luid  subjuf;at«s  two  hundri^d  aad  forty  milUijag  to  its  ruliv 
Along  with  this  it  dinrimiMt*^  over  the  wurld  a  caauavraa  «ucb  as  no  iniagi- 
mioD  ci>nc«ivvd  ill  forioer  ttmcs,  and  sucli  as  no  poctvver  jiuioti.'d.  All  this 
tt  has  to  do  with  tiiv  Ktrcnglb  that  U«s  within  the  narrow  Itaiiti  uf  tli«se 
ihor*«.  ....  Wo  h.\T«  unduTtakcn  to  scttlu  the  nffnirn  of  about  a  fourth  of 
,l)iA  entiiL'  bnmun  racv  scattered  all  ovsr  th«  world.  Is  not  that  enough  for 
I  atubttion  of  Ijord  Bi^acotuiittld  7  It  satiafivd  iho  Dnke  of  Wellingtoa  and 
3lr.  Carnung,  Lord  (iroy  and  H'n  ICobijrt  P«el)  it  saiisftcd  Lord  I'almrntou 

and  Lord   ifuMcil,  ay,  and  the  late  Lord  D«rby 1  spcuk  afW  the 

tepeTianao  of  a  life^nie,  of  which  a  fair  pottaon  naf  been  spent  in  </ffice,  and 
Pssy  that,  strive  as  you  will  in  Parllameat  and  In  ofliue,  human  strength  and 
miau  thought  are  not  «<iuul  to  the  otdiaaty  discharge  of  the  calls  and  duties 
ippeTtaiiiing  to  GoTCnuncnt  in  lliis  great,  wonderful  and  world-wide 
empire."' 

This  was  said  in  reference  to  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus,  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Asia  Minor  and  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  Iwt  it 
lit  every  whit  as  true  of  the  propoxcd  acquisition  of  Egypt,  ^^c^c  it 
pMRible  to  be  compk^cd,  we  might  rest  assured  that  none  of  our  tle- 
Tendciiciea  would  cause  u*  more  embarrassment  or  throw  more  work 
Bpon  our  hands.     In  «a  article  written  three  years  before  the  Slid- 

*  "  PolttW  S^ceeba  Jn  Scotland,"  FSnt  Scries,  pp.  -16,  47. 
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lothiaD  cninpwgn,  and  now  reprinted, , Mr.  Gladstone  exprcwed  »iinilar 
views,  with  especial  reference  to  our  policy  in  Egypt: — 

"It  b  mjr  finn conviction,  dohved  from  mjr  political 'panoTxnudmiutpr*,' 
Mid  ooolinnad  by  the  bicis  of  miicli  experie4ic«,  thai,  lu  n  g«n«nl  rulu,  cn- 
liuigemcats  of  tb«  cropiro  are  fur  iis  nii  evil  fniiiKbt  witli  Mrion-i  though 
poMibly  not  wilit  immediate  danger.  I  do  not  affirm  that  thty  are  always  to 
M  avoided,  bat  tbat  they  ahould  never  be  accepted  except  nndar  circum- 
■tonoesofa  strict  and  j(.'«luu«ly  exaaiined  nMcauty.  I  object  (o  thorn  b«ou»e 
they  are  rarely  eflevCtsl  kxw\a  bv  means  which  ate  mote  or  lesa  queeoooabk, 
and  that  tend  to  coniptixaiiio  Bntiiili  cliarucliir  in  the  vyea  of  an  impartial 
world ;  a  judgment  wliicli  I  hope  will  grow  niori-  and  more  operative  in 
impoODg  rettiaint  on  ibe  action  of  mch  particular  State.     1  object  to  them 

becaoae  we  alrtwdy  have  our  hands  fall It  fills  nte  with  surprise  that 

the  dispraponioQ  between  our  population  end  our  prabal>Ie  dutiei  in  war  ia 
so  Utile  fiilt,  especially  (so  far  as  I  tcnow)  by  pioftwuonnl  men,  a*  a  prudioitial 
reMraint  on  the  thinit  for  more  territory."  * 

Id  one  of  bin  Midlolliian  speeches  Mr.  Oladatone  esplaiDed  the 
prtnciplca  of  hts  foreign  policy.  I  confess  tbat  it  Is  melancholy 
reading  nour,  But  here,  at  any  rut«,  wc  have  the  chart  by  which  he 
iiudertook  to  steer.  It  has  been  his  misfortune  that  be  took  over 
unfiniahed  work.  He  found  the  Dual  Control  in  operation,  and  felt 
bound  to  respect  the  obligations  incurred  by  his  predecessor.  He 
has  doDC  hia  bust  to  restrain  the  action  of  disturbing  forces,  and 
to  give  cSTcct  to  his  own  principles.  That  he  has  done  so  with  but 
partial  efivct  is  due  to  uncontrollable  circumstanoca.  It  is  another 
thing  wbcQ  ho  is  called  upon  to  abandon  the  task  uid  throw  liia 
principles  overboard. 

Mr.  Gladstone  enumerates  six  principles  which  shotdd  form  the 
basis  of  our  foreign  policy.  \Vc  need  not  exhaust  the  sdiedule. 
Ouo  of  them  is  that  wc  should  avoid  neeiiless  and  entangling 
engagements  ;  another,  that  we  should  acknowledge  the  equal 
rights  of  all  nations ;  and  a  tbini,  tbat  the  forci^i  [lolioy  of  England 
altotild  always  be  inspired  by  a  love  of  freedom.  This  last  will 
perhaps  sen-e  to  explain  certain  utterances  of  bis  which  have  been 
considered  iU-timcd  respecting  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
Soudan.  The  principle  which  is  most  pertinent  to  our  present 
inquiry  shall  be  set  forth  in  his  own  words : — 

"In  my  opinion  tlie  third  sound  principle  ia  this^to  slriTe  to  cultivate  and 
oninlsia,  ay,  to  the  very  utlcrmost,  what  is  called  the  concert  of  Europe,  to 
keep  the  Power*  of  P^uropo  in  iioton  tog«thor.  And  wliy  f  Bucanse  by 
keepb^  nil  in  imion  you  neutralise  and  fetter  and  bind  up  tlie  sclflth  elaims 
of  eaeh,  I  am  not  here  to  flatter  eiclier  Kngland  or  any  of  them.  Tliev  have 
aelfiah  aims,  as,  uDfortunatt^ly,  wo  in  late  years  have  too  ndly  shown  that  we 
too  have  had  selfish  aims.  But  their  common  action  i*  fatal  to  eelfiab 
aims.  Common  action  means  conunou  ot^ecU,  and  the  only  objects  for  whicb 
you  can  unite  together  the  Fowen  of  Europe  are  objects  coimected  with 
the  common  good  ol  them  aU.''t 

•  XinttMtiA  CtMlmry,  Atuiut,  1877- 
t  ■■  Political  Sjieeckeain  acoUaad,"  p,  115- 
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Tlie  concert  of  Europe  has  been  a  great  point  witli  ifr.  GUdstotie. 
Ha  procldmcd  tlic  doctrine  at  a  time  vfacn  there  vas  clearly  no 
such  concert  at  oil ;  when  one  or  two  Power*  wore  doing  their  own 
sirect  will  and  dra^cg  the  re«t  after  tbero.  Doubtlesa  the  doctrine 
bos  its  illiuiions.  He  usumes  an  equality  among  the  Powcn  which 
as  a  matter  of  fact  does  not  exist.  Uencc  the  concert  of  Kuro|)c 
may  at  times  be  only  another  name  for  the  predominance  of  one 
Power  which  han  the  means,  or  knows  the  art,  of  making  a  majority 
of  the  rut  sub«crTtcnt  to  its  nimn.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fruitful 
idea.  Arguments  based  on  justice,  or  drawn  from  considerations 
of  common  interest,  cannot  be  ui^cd  wholly  in  vain.  They  roust  in 
decency  be  either  admitted  or  refiited,  and  the  roost  cynical  statesman 
may  in  the  end  be  shamed  into  doing  what  u  right.  Mr.  Gladstone 
employed  this  method  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  the  unfulfilled 
conditions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  it  succeeded.  Montenegro 
received  the  territory  a»igned  to  her  by  the  treaty,  and  an  engage- 
ment, more  plausible  than  definite,  was  made  good  iu  favour  of 
Gre«CG.  No  single  Power  could  have  done  this,  yet  it  was  done, 
though  the  majority  were  unwilling.  Tbo  concert  of  Europe  made 
it  practicable;  Mr.  Gladstone's  chief  tndiclmont  against  Lord 
Salisbiiry  was,  that  he  had  broken  the  concert  of  Europe  by  his 
nnderbandcd  Convention  with  Turkey,  and  set  a  mischievous  example 
of  isolated  action.  On  no  point  has  he  insisted  with  greater  force 
an  that,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  no  political  change  affecting  any 
of  the  Turkish  Kmpire  can  he  made  without  the  consent  of 
the  Powers.  The  existence  of  Bgypt  as  a  separate  State  depends 
bpoD  the  firmans  of  the  Sultan.  It  is  part  and  pnrccl  of  his 
fluminioas,  and  any  attempt  to  convey  it  away,  either  by  annexation 
or  a  protectorate,  to  some  otlter  Power  stand*  barred,  in  Mr,  GUd- 
Itoue's  opinion,  by  the  public  law  of  Europe. 

But  suppose  all  inteniulioiial  diflicuUies  out  of  tlic  way,  and  the 
door  left  open  to  us  for  adding  J^ypt  to  the  British  Empire,  wliat  is 
to  be  said  of  the  cxjicdiency  of  tuch  a  prorjcdure  ?  Is  it  an 
O[iportunity  we  ought  to  seize?  Is  it  desirable  that  we  should 
nake  this  frc»h  advance  ?  Without  discussing  tfie  <)ucstion,  let  os 
Mr.  Gladstone's  opinions.  We  find  them  fully  expressed  in  the 
Irtidc  already  quoted,  written  in  1877,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dicoy.  That, 
it  may  be  said,  is  a  long  time  ago,  but  the  article  is  not  older  than 
ibe  Egyptian  question.  The  problems  which  now  confront  us  were 
then  t>cfore  the  public,  and  ^Ir.  Gladstone's  observations  conld  not  be 
more  applicable  if  they  had  been  written  last  week.  Referring  to 
the  plea  that  the  drifc  of  English  opinion  was  in  favour  of  annexation 
or  occupation,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  : — 

"1.n«Tcrthel(its,  venture  to  bdieve  that  ever)' suhema  for  the  acqiiintion 
of  Wrriloria)  power  in  B'/ypt,  even  in  t)i«  rdincd  fomi  with  which  it  liai  been 
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<. «  ••«  ONM  m  iba  latfa  af  oar  faUqr,    W«  ■■} 
A»«  there  b  m(  «b  olnadj  totnai 


fc—hiiiiMil.khm 

iJliB  or  a  Parin,  ^h»«  tkere  is  m(  «b  olnadj  fccned  "—--■"■"y 
—*■-*■'*—*-.  — ■*  dnwMcxib«  ■  tract  at  wUL    Bvt  oar  in*  «ite  tnRQrM,^ 
be  it  bj  banHr.  or  be  tl  by  eauidtin,  wiO  be  tbe  klnoit  oertaia  eg  ^  * 
ICorib  AManKtapiim.' 

It  va>  aaid  tbcn,  sa  H  lus  beea  nid  naee,  &at  tone  of  tbe  Poweti 
vera  t>ot  rcaliT  arrnc  to  onr  oeevpatam  of  Egjpt,  ana 
fnfT^f^giwg  faints  bad  tcM&ed  vs  &oai  tbe  aooat  inffwiiliil  legiaea 
tfEmfOA  dtplOBncy.     Mr.  Oladrtqoe'a  coBUBcnt  ■■  tbia : — 


u  ibb 


MOUI 


"Fsrose,!  afaodU  Miacb  more  ««i^  to  lu*  sBOMnga 
fad  ibat  atb  asd  all  ef  te  ^vvn  «f  Banpa  are  Ivtit  oa 
A*  pMK  of  BsraML    B«s  Mi|(klsa  bw  gtae  afaMad  tba<  ia  anm 
a  dayaalMB  penda  te  «cb  far  mSOf,  ar  t»  laiaja  yc»««iaiBi%  ta 
ihrii  ■a^,bli  mil  I  fajtba  earn.     NarMa  I  adr^  disna  ibia  fiafi^  vitb 
tka  ugajnitaihi  aay,  all  iba  tHCgBataoe,  mHA  viffat  be  Awnd.'^ 


lb  ibe 


ky  Hr.  Duer.  «Ueh 


of  Fr 


to-dqr,  that  the 
IB  aaj  poticT  «bicb  Htg^ 

of  Sq«s  kt.  OkilalBiM  <ay»  ?— 


I^uA'*\ 


:  ten  fcteft  AH  caaU  Mt  be  praCteya.  I 
^M.    Vv  be&tf  ia  tel  Iba  i^irtitb 
wiO  bU  a  kac  faeweO  In  atl 

ad    ^t-i"^"^     Tbac  M^  b« 
,  bat  a  mkat  taakbaf  fr«%a  tbMv  aooU  ba,  Eba  &•  I 


uana^  ne  csvu 

acoai 


tba 


Mr.  Chfcrw  mm  anothor  oliiectiaa  to  aor 
B»  rtgindei  it  as  "  a  faofcuuyi  BgprilBt  oa  Ac  i 
UatKaoriatei.'*     BafO&l^lheatell 
MkgMite  IB  tadcaai^  fmae  didofsl,  he 

n   BighK   womA   a   ^m* 
eterrcd  Aat  MikMfa 
E^jfC  with  ficat  fane,  aa 

w.     Ib  the  ileiil;  of  the  bte  Khafive 

■«*  Mae  ttap  «hkk  eoaU  oatlr  hwc  ha 
-far  tbe  dor  <ake  o<  ha  irivaa."  -Vw«^  aB  thoa 
aaad  Mr.  OhihliMa,  *=  I  te  ow  Mt  JMhi'iil  to  av,  < 


Lee  aa  irtm  far  »  mamtat  to  the  Saei  Cteal,  the 
Rv  tbe  re*tTai  of  paBainl 
«fth    it    «*    hat«    to    tbaak    Lari 
•rifeKheiiav^ahmacabaMad  the  p 
a  «w  fbeeil  m  h» 
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of  the  purchase,  and  the  quickened  interest  which  the  Ciovpnimcnt 
forthwith  Ix-gau  to  take  in  Hgypt,  helped  to  itrcngthcu  this  itupresaiou. 
It  was  soon  settled  that  vc  must  hold  the  canal  and  ercrftbing 
nncessnrv  to  t]iv  holding  of  it,  even  if  wc  should  have  to  occupy 
Eg;rp^  1^6  rievrs  then  adopted  at  the  cue  of  Downing  Street  arc 
the  source  of  our  prvscnt  cmburramncnts. 

But  the  misconceptions  and  the  blunders  of  statesmen  do  iiot  alter 
fiKtts.  The  Sue^  Canal  was,  and  remains,  a  purely  commercial  enter- 
prise.  The  shareliolders  look  oat  for  dividends,  and  prize  their 
investment.  Thcj  arc  not  bloated  financierg,  but  for  the  most  p«rt 
people  of  Hmall  nie*nit,  who  have  turned  their  frugal  savinfus  into  ttharea. 
Ilcnco  iu  time  of  peace  onr  interests  are  sceure.  We  need  no 
guantntcc  for  the  maintenance  of  unim|)cdcd  communicotion  beyond 
that  which  is  afforded  by  the  sclf-intcreit  of  the  proprietors.  As 
England  owns  four-Rftlis  of  the  *hi]M  pas<iing  through  the  canal,  it 
can  only  pay  through  our  custom,  and  if  anything  happened  tliat 
eompelled  us  to  send  our  ships  round  by  the  Cape,  the  canal  would 
be  mined  as  an  invei>tinent.  Hence  the  interests  of  the  company  arc 
enlisted  beforehand  against  the  policy  of  any  Power,  or  of  any  com- 
Ennation  of  the  Powers  which  would  cost  them  the  loss  of  this 
inraloable  traffic,  lliey  are  thus  a  powerful  agcner  on  the  aide  of 
peace,  but  ercn  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  I-Vanee  it  caunot  be 
donbted  that  they  would  make  every  effort  to  maintain  the  neutrality 
of  the  canal.  Our  ships  would  be  welcome  at  Port  Said,  even  if 
English  and  French  ironclads  were  tending  each  other  to  the  bottom 
(dscwhert.  A  fortiori,  while  peace  continues  we  hare  nothing  to 
fear.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  some  external  force  will  bo  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the  company  from  imposing  extortionate 
cba^e*.  It  is  not  necessary  to  occupy  Egypt  in  order  to  guard 
against  this  contingency,  as  il.  dc  Lrsseps  learned  when  he  sought 
to  alter  the  rules  of  freight  mcasuKment  in  his  favour.  lie  took 
liigh  ground,  and  even  threatened,  aa  a  temporary  means  of  coercion, 
to  close  the  canal.  At  the  instance  of  England,  the  Powers  took 
action  through  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  Uovernmeuts,  and  under 
the  threat  of  a  military  occupation  of  the  canal,  M.  de  Lcsscps 
lowered  his  flag.  The  intereals  of  Europe  arc  on  the  side  of  com- 
mercial c*iuity.  We  need  not  occupy  Egypt  to  keep  a  joint-stock 
company  within  bounds. 

Snch  are  our  prospects  in  time  of  peace;  what  arc  they  for  a  time 
of  war  V  Tlicrc  is  one  general  anil  obvious  reply  to  t>c  given  to  this 
qneation.  Oar  ability  to  use  the  canal  in  time  of  war  will  depend 
apOQ  our  nn^-al  supremacy.  If  a  lielligereut  attempts  to  blockade  tlie 
month  of  the  canal,  we  shall  hare  to  beat  him  and  keep  the  channel 
open.  No  position  which  we  might,  as  n  matter  of  precaution,  have 
Kcured  ID  Egypt  would  aave  us  from  this  necesaity.     The  poascssioa 
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li  lliiirfiii  nf  Tiiii  TTiiM  anil  ai  wt/tUmf  tt  Bart&U  if  «e 
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"weeks.  ]Mr.  RatliboDA  teJU  at  that  there  vrould  be  "  no  diQiculty  ia 
btuldmg  traiuports  c»pab)c  of  perforroiug  the  journey  to  Bombay  br 
way  of  the  Cajw  in  about  tliirty-ooe  days,  only  four  days  more  than 
the  time  occupied  by  the  ateamen  of  the  PeiiiiiHular  and  Oriental 
OoDip&Dy  in  reachiDg  the  nine  dcstiiiattou  by  way  of  the  caDal.'"* 
Ovr  {vescnt  transports  take  tb!rty-oue  days  by  the  aamc  route. 

1  ofibr  no  excuse  fur  making  thcso  citations  from  ^Ir.  Gladstone. 
It  seeins  necessary  once  more  to  famitiarixe  ourselves  with  his 
dpiniona.  Wc  were  well  aojuaiiited  with  tbcm  four  years  ago.  He 
had  propagated  them  with  the  ardour  of  a  mi»t>ioiiary  and  uttered 
tbein  in  clarion  tones.  AVc  knew  that  he  was  opposed  to  everything 
claodestinc  or  one-sided  in  foreign  policy ;  that  he  held  it  a  duty  to 
maintain  the  eonccrt  of  Europe,  and  to  attempt  no  solution  of 
qnestiona  of  common  interest  without  tlie  consent  of  the  other 
Powera.  Wc  knew  that  he  carried  morality  into  politic*;  that  he 
sought  to  take  a  broad  aud  just  riew  of  our  international  obligations, 
and  was  not  the  man  to  snap  at  opportunities.  These  were  tbc 
characteristics  vliich  distiugUishi'd  him  from  Ix>rd  Beaconsfield  and 
Lord  Salisbury.  The  country  had  both  examples  before  iu  eyes, 
and  when  the  time  came  for  cltoosiiig  between  them,  its  mind  was 
made  up  without  hesitation.  The  priociplea  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  been  expounding  aud  upholding  for  yvara  receired  the  sober 
approval  of  a  large  majority  of  the  nation.  Ue  is  now  blamed  by 
some  of  Ills  supporters  for  not  setting  those  principles  aside.  It  is 
slleged  against  him  that  he  has  missed  a  great  opportunity  in 
'^ETP'it  IU'  opportunity  which,  if  seized  at  the  moment  and  pushed 
home,  might  have  made  us  sole  masters  of  the  land.  lie  is  required 
to  insist  that  Francx;,  by  an  omission  which  was  never  meant  to 
involrc  any  surrender  of  her  right,  Itad  sacriHoed  all  her  interests 
in  Egypt]  much  as  a  hedge-lawyer  might  insist  that  a  technical  flaw 
Toided  the  deed.  He  is  expected  to  inform  the  other  Powers  that, 
■hilc  we  invite  their  help  in  matters  of  finance,  they  will  not  be 
lUowed  to  discuss  aity  of  the  political  questions  arising  out  of  our 
onnipatioa  of  I^pt,  and  that  in  this  iustancc  the  concert  of  Europe 
must  meau  aniuiescence  iu  whatever  we  may  resolve  to  do.  As 
regards  Eg;'pt  itself,  be  is  to  decline  to  Its  a  date  for  the  withdrawal 
of  tnir  troops  except  one  which,  siuce  it  ia  to  be  determined  by 
dtSicult,  if  not  unattainable,  conditions,  is  hardly  cxi>c(;tcd  to  arrive. 
Ur.  Gladstone  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  the  suppleness  required  in 
I  practical  statesman.  Ue  is  sot  diatinguisbod  for  a  pedantic 
sdhereuce  to  rule.  He  is  aware  that  principles  sometime*  need  to 
lie  interfFTctod  by  a  large  regard  for  qualifying  circumstances.  But 
those  of  bis  supporters  who  are  beseeching  him  to  do  all  this  are 

■  Fortil^tif  Ktvitte,  knfjut,  1SS3.  t  Sfft!at»r,  Jnae  T.  IBS4. 
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uluDg  too  much.     If  we  leall;  wnnt  to  bave  this  programioc  carried 
out  we  must  send  for  Lord  Salisbury.  _ 

The  Govcrumcnt  bare  bvcQ  cbarged  with  pnnuing  a  vadllatiog 
policy  in  Egypt.  It  must  be  admitted  that  i£  there  has  not  been 
vacillatiou  there  has  bcea  much  that  looked  like  it,  and  tiie  inquiry 
into  which  wc  have  been  led  supplies  an  explanatiou.  The  truth  is 
that  they  have  bad  two  policies  iu  Egypt,  the  policy  of  their  pre- 
decessors and  their  own.  If  Mr.  Gladstoue  hu\  not  been  driven 
from  power  ia  1874  there  would  have  bccu  no  purelwwc  of  the  Suea 
Canal  iiharcs,  no  dabbliug  in  Egyptian  fiuuncc  is  the  interest  of  tiic 
bondholders,  no  political  interferonce  with  the  Khodivc  and  no  Dual 
Control.  If  any  Egyptian  Question  had  arisen,  Mr.  Gladstone  vouhl 
have  acted  on  the  lines  of  his  own  policy,  and  there  would  bave  been 
no  vaciilatiou.  But  on  taking  office  in  1880  he  found  an  Egyptian 
policy  in  poesesaion  of  the  field.  It  was  widely  different  from  his  own, 
but  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  accept  it  so  far  as  it  involved  engagements 
with  other  Powers,  and  ao  for  as  it  placed  us  iu  definite  relations  with 
France.  "  We  have  uo  power,"  he  said  in  his  first  political  s)>eeeh 
after  the  dissolution,  "  to  relieve  you  through  a  summary  proceai 
from  engagements  of  honour  and  good  faith  entered  into  with  the 
present  tiovenunent.  However  we  may  disapprove  them,  however 
wc  may  de]>lore  them  ....  the  country  must  take  the  couae* 
quences.  Prudence,  care,  diligence,  may  do  much  in  tlic  courae  of 
time ;  but  whatever  good  faith  requires  muat  be  accepted  and  fulfilled." 
They  have  used  thia  "  iirudouce,  care,  diligeuee  "  Id  coping  with  the 
disastrous  conscqucoeca  of  the  policy  to  which  they  stood  committed. 
This  has  giveu  the  appcanucc  of  vacillation.  If  the  author  of  that 
policy  had  been  still  in  power  he  might  have  carried  it  out  consis- 
tently. He  might  perhaps  have  seized  the  opportunity  which  Mr. 
Ghulstonc  is  said  to  have  neglected.  Egypt  might  perhaps  have 
been  annexed  and  IVance  preparing  for  war.  Under  Mr.  Glailstone's 
gutdanoc  there  baa  been  inconsistency,  because,  instead  of  allowing 
our  intervention  in  Kgypt  to  run  out  to  its  logical  result*,  he  has 
sought  to  modify  it  by,  bringing  it  under  the  oontrolling  influBDoe 
of  his  own  policy.  Uc  has  abstained  from  every  step  which  might 
seem  to  commit  us  to  a  pcrmoueut  occupation  of  Kgjpt.  ile  has 
done  everythlug  in  his  power  to  maiutaiu  tlie  authority  of  the  Khe- 
dive. He  has  resolutely  refu!tc«l  to  take  tlic  Govemmeni  of  Egypt 
into  our  own  hands.  He  has  sought  to  create  a  native  army  which 
should  be  able  to  maintain  order  when  our  troc^  were  withdrawn. 
He  has  aspired,  the  aspiration  was  perhaps  too  saogninc,  la  give  to 
the  Egyptians  representative  iiixiituiioos  of  a  character  suited  to 
their  capacity,  with  the  view  of  training  tbem  in  the  practice  and 
dulica  of  self  .government.  His  aim  haa  been  to  make  Egypt  strong 
enough   to  stand  atone,  aad  to  give  her  the  means  of  rising   to   a 
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%faBr  level  of  politicsl  nrilization.  Evea  in  ite  {nrtial  fftilum  it  ia 
wortli;  oftdmiratiou.  Lortl  Salisbiirj  would  not  linvo  failed,  for  ho 
«u(il(]  not  hare  matic  tLocspcrimcat.  He  would  havescorped  to  tise 
«ach  a  "  blunted  aworil." 

A/trr  tbc  vocnliocs  wc  hare  made  in  Egypt,  it  is  easy  to  uucler 
■tuwl  tlie  iudiiipotutiaii  wliicb  prevniU  to  admiE  thv  otbcr  Powcra 
to  a  Toicv  tu  dotermiiUDg  its  future  dcstiuioa.  Tliis  feeling  is  natural 
1q  a  powefful  oatiou,  confident,  perhaps  undulj'  conHdisnt,  iu  its 
otra  resources,  which  tuts  dared  great  thiaf:^  in  ita  time  and  been 
■ceoBbuned  tobavo  ita  own  vrny.  But  ifvc  iiurc  tcu  times  stronger 
tluu)  Wfl  are,  tbtro  arc  certain  rcBtraintA  which  wo  ehould  be  Imund 
t^^bonxmr  to  irngto^o  ii[u)n  ouKelven.  Ah  a  member  of  the  European 
cOBUnon wealth  of  nations,  England  cannot  close  her  ears  to  oon- 
identiou  of  public  right.  Upon  qucations  on  which  other  nations 
Wre  a  right  to  Im  heard  it  is  our  duty  to  listen.  Flow  stands  tbo 
eaae  aa  rcganlN  £gj-pt?  As  a  portion  of  tlic  Ottoman  Empire  it 
Ula  under  the  provlrious  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which  BtipuUt«d 
no  cb  .  ^  I'uld    be  made    in    its    territorial    arrangements 

at    til'  lit    of    tlio   Poirors.       Theae  provisions  are    nor. 

daotctd..  Thvy  were  appealed  to  at  the  Berlin  Confcnace,  and 
vera  tbo  basis  oi\  which  it  met.  When  the  outbreak  of  disorder 
>a  F^|)t  ntiulc  it  probable  th.tt  a  neeeasity  for  iatcnention  would 
iriWi  I'ranoc  and  England  did  not  preaume  to  act  on  their  own 
uuhority.  At  their  instance  tlic  reprcscatatii'cs  of  the  Powers  met 
in  conference  at  (^^nutautiuoplc ;  the  facts  were  laid  before  them, 
tnd  their  junction  askoil  to  the  recommendations  which  it  bad  been 
igroed  to  make.  Tlie  proposal  which  foimd  most  faronr  was  that 
Tttritigf  should  be  invito!  to  send  troops  to  Egypt.  Events  moved 
Ua(,  Turkey  benitatod,  and  Engibiud  acted  alone.  But  this  ntep 
f^..  :..-,■-'■  r-\  on  ti,o  ground  of  necessity,  and  the  right  of  the  Powers 
tft  .  icrcafWr  n|ion   tbo  iwlitical  questiCHis  arising  out  of  our 

ialervcutioo  was  espreasly  reserved.  The  right  of  tbe  other  Powers 
to  a  voice  in  all  that  ooncoros  Egypt  ban  iMicn  constantly  asserted 
\*j  tbum  and  admitted  by  ourselves.  The  negotiations  which  pre- 
ocdnl  tbe  Constant!  nojilo  Conference  [irocecd  on  this  assumption, 
and  iu  the  Egyptian  jtaiicra  preseotcd  to  Parliament  references  to 
the  coacert  of  Europe  arc  found  on  almost  every  juige.  At  the 
Canfenuco  itself  tbe  Plenipotentiaries  aigned  a  aclf-dcBying  ordi-i 
nance  debarring  the  8tatct  tliey  represented  from  deriving  any 
Separate  advantage  from  what  might  bo  done  in  Egj'pt.  By  what 
right  can  wo  now  tnro  round  and  declare  that  the  other  Powers 
shall  not  \k  heard  in  I-^yptian  politics  ?  We  may  say  that  tbo  time 
for  referring  tlic  i]uestion  to  them  baa  not  yet  come,  but  wc  can 
hardly  deny  tlwm  the  right  of  asking  when  it  is  likely  to  arrive,  and 
'  Itig  Boch  iniiuiriea  as  may  satisfy  tbem  of  the  necessity  of  delay. 
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Bat  it  nuy  be  said,  bare  the  battles  of  Tri-d-Kebtr,  Teb  aad 
Taman  raised  oo  barrier  to  tbe  exerci>e  of  tbete  rigbta  't  After  paftng 
tbe  eoBt  of  tfac  Sgyptian  expedition  in  treasure  and  blood,  are  we 
under  any  nonU  obligation  to  inrite  otber  natioDs  to  determine  bow 
mnch  we  aball  enjor  of  tbe  fruits  of  oar  nctories,  and  bow  mncb 
■Iiall  be  taken  from  xa'i  Iltboald  be  remembered  tbat tbe racrifioes 
bare  not  been  all  oar  own.  Our  bombardment  either  catued  or 
ooeasioned  the  destruction  of  a  large  part  of  Alexandria.  Compensa- 
tion to  the  amount  of  five  millions  has  been  adjudged ;  bat  it  will 
fall  upon  the  bankrupt  finance*  of  £sn>'-  "^^  c*^  "^  °^^  army  of 
occupatiou  is  de&ayed  from  the  jiame  source.  Bat,  passing  by  these 
snaller  matters,  it  will  be  admitted  that  our  intcrrcntion  was 
Toluntary,  and  that  it  left  all  pre<«zisting  rights  untowjted.  How 
have  we  ourselves  acted  in  similar  circumstances  ?  The  recent  case 
of  Rtisna  furnishes  aa  almost  exact  parallel.  After  tbe  failure  of 
tbe  Coaitantinoplc  Conference,  wtucb  was  summoned  to  adjudicate 
between  Turkey  and  the  Slav  prorinces,  Busaia  took  tbe  matter 
into  bcr  own  bands  and  invaded  Turkey.  The  sacrifices  she  nude 
were  enormou-t.  Tlie  blood  of  her  people  wai  poured  out  like  water. 
Plevna  was  stormed  at  last,  the  Balkans  were  crossed,  and  the 
Bnuian  army  pauMxI  before  Constantinople,  which  tlie  BritUh  fleet 
aloDC  prevented  them  from  entering.  Peace  was  then  made  between 
the  Ciar  and  the  Sultan,  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefauu  was  signed,  and, 
■o  far  as  the  bclligrrcuti  were  concemcdi  the  whole  business  was  at 
an  end.  But  England  was  not  satisfied.  In  a  famous  despatdi. 
Lord  Salisbury  insisted  that  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  should  be  laid 
before  a  Congress  (A  the  Powers  for  sanction  or  revision.  Russia 
Hubmitled.  llie  Congress  set  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  aside  and 
framed  another  treaty.  Then  came  the  question  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  forecs  of  Rusna  from  the  provinces  in  occupation.  She  was 
allowed  but  short  ahrift.  Six,  nine,  and  twelve  months  were  the 
periods  fixed,  according  as  the  prorinces  were  near  or  remote,  and  at 
their  expiration,  or  soon  after,  tbe  Ruaaiana  bad  cleared  out.  Native 
governments  bad  to  be  set  up ;  but  the  Russians  were  not  permitted 
to  stay  to  superintend  their  growth.  That  duty  was  remitted  to 
representatircs  of  the  Powers.  This  we  did  to  Russia,  to  this  Russia 
submitted,  and  yet  in  our  own  case  wc  presume  to  tell  the  Powers 
that  we  shall  not  permit  them  even  to  discuss  our  political  arrange- 
ments in  Egypt. 

To  sum  up  the  forgoing  observations,  it  would  appear  that  we  have 
leas  to  gain  by  an  exclusive  possession  of  Egypt  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  even  if  there  would  be  any  balance  of  advantage,  however 
smalt.  All  that  we  want  is  a  right  of  way  through  it,  and  a  reason- 
able certitude  that  this  right  will  not  he  interfered  with.  During 
peace  there  can  be  no  possible  ground  for  spprehcnsiou.      A  com> 
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nercial  undfrtaking,  au<j  the  caniJ  is  Dothiug  else,  Urc^  on  its  profitN, 
and  those  who  own  it  vill  never  seek  to  get  rid  of  four-fifths  of  their 
customers.  Thoj  would  ulsu  do  their  tic«t  to  keep  it  opcu  for  us  in 
time  of  war;  but  it  is  admitted  that  ther  might  not  hare  the 
power.  Should  that  happen,  our  hctng  able  to  iiac  the  canal  would 
be  %  question  of  maritime  superiority.  That  is,  aud  must  be,  in  any 
CBM,  the  fiiiDl  upshot,  and  our  ba\~iiig,  or  not  having,  a  territorial 
bold  on  Kgypt  could  make  no  difference  whatever.  A  difference 
there  no  doubt  would  be  if  Egypt  were  in  the  possession  of  another 
Power,  since  the  enoul  might  then  be  obotmcted  at  some  jK>int  of 
ita  coarse  beyond  our  reach.  But  if  wc  were  supreme  at  sea  £gypt 
would  not  long  remain  in  hostile  hands,  did  we  think  it  worth  while  to 
wrest  it  from  them.  It  may  be  admitted,  as  Lord  Salisbury  argued 
at  Plymouth,  tliat  the  possession  of  Egypt  by  any  olher  Power  might 
tend  to  lower  our  influence  iu  the  East.  But  the  coatiogency  is  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable,  and  we  are  well  able  to  take  the 
most  cEfectual  means  to  prevent  its  occurrence.  The  rest  of  Kurope, 
however  unwiUiug  to  allow  ^ypt  to  pass  excloairdy  into  oar 
hands,  would  be  still  more  unwilling  to  see  it  pass  into  the  hands  of 
France.  A  Convention  of  the  Powers,  guaranteeing  the  neulmlily  of 
Kgypt,  would  provide  against  tlie  only  risk  as  to  which  any  solicitude 
need  be  felt 

Mliile  we  should  derive  no  benefit  from  the  exclusive  possession 
of  Egypt,  it  would  largely  augment  our  responsibilities  oud  inroire 
m  in  growing  complications  Tlte  spectacle  of  England  in  military 
occupation  of  the  Delta  and  the  Isthmus  would  be  a  standing 
proTocation  to  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the  Mediterranean 
Powers.  We  should  thereby  furnish  them  with  ground  on  which 
tbey  could  all  meet  to  plot  to  our  disadvantage,  even  though  they 
might  quarrel  among  themselves  as  soon  as  the  end  was  won. 
The  change  which  has  taken  ])lacc  in  the  European  balance  of  power 
lai^ely  affeets  the  Alediterraueuu.  Not  very  long  ago,  save  in  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons,  not  a  sign  of  political  life  could  be  discerned  along  it-s  shores. 
There  was  no  Italy,  no  Greece;  the  activities  of  Austria  were  absorbed 
in  another  direction;  the  Slav  provinces  of  Turkey  still  slumlwrcil,  and 
the  influence  of  Russia  woa  hardly  felt  south  of  tlie  Danube.  A 
great  revolution  has  taken  place,  and  it  is  extending  year  by  year. 
Austria's  march  to  the  .Egcau  is  already  mapped  out,  and  the  fate 
of  Constantinople  trembles  in  the  balance.  All  the  nations  are 
pRssing  sonth,  and  with  the  exception  of  Germany,  we  can  hardly 
lay  Russia,  all  the  great  Powers  of  the  Continent  abut  upon  the 
Mediterranean.  Germany  is  scarcely  an  ciccptiou,  for  she  has 
mutheru  intcreats,  and  is  eager  to  find  through  Austria  new  outlets 
Ua  trade.  Some  of  the  border  States  are  in  the  first  fiush  of  youth, 
and  all   alike   Iiave   their    ambitious  dreams.     England  already    in 
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poawntou  of  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Cypriut,  has  only  to  acqnrre 
Vigj^t  to  win  Mipremacy  in  ihe  Mcditerraiicau.  If  we  seize  Egypt 
-wo  ^all  have  to  make  a  lai^o  addition  to  our  military  and  naval 
forces.  It  is  knowu  on  bow  narrow  a  foundation  of  military  power 
onr  Imperial  fortoncs  are  bailt,  and  tbe  belief  ta  iridely  spread  that 
tb«  imposiDg  fabric  would  collapM  nt  tbe  fint  united  and  resolntc 
assault.  It  is  a  mistaken  belief,  and  tboM  who  know  ua  best  arc 
moat  persuaded  that  it  ia.  But  there  is  uo  humiliation  in  asking 
ourselves  how  far  we  are  prepared  tofae«  a  lihimpcan  war,  a  war  in 
which  vc  should  hare  no  allies,  and  should  be  without  tho  moral 
support  afforded  to  those  who  know  they  are  struggling  in  a  righteous 
cause.  For  we  should  be  unable  to  conceal  from  ourselves  tlie  dams- 
ing  fact  tliat  the  contest  waa  provoked  by  a  violation  of  our  inter 
Bational  engagements  amouatjog  almost  to  perfidy. 

Why  should  we  run  such  riaka?  "Wliy  ahouM  we  incur  Bodi 
prospcctirc  saerilicea  ?  The  only  object  of  any  importance  to  ns 
na  regards  I-gypt  is  that  it  itliall  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  riral 
Power.  We  have  no  imaginablo  interest  in  demanding  anything 
more,  and  tbin  «nn  be  euaily  w-ciired.  The  mouKnt  our  C-vcltisire 
claims  arc  act  aside,  the  jealousies  of  the  other  Powers  woiUd  afford  a 
auflieient  guarantee  that  none  of  them  would  be  allowed  to  Sctn:  the 
prize  which  wc  bad  renounced.  Hgypt  would  pass  by  some  device 
into  the  Itaiids  of  £uro])«.  Tli«re  would  ba  a  Protectorate  in  which 
"WO  could  Dot  but  play  an  important  part.  The  canal  would  probably 
be  neutr*ltw>d  and  xet  apiirt  Iwth  in  pcuec  and  war  as  a  highway  for 
the  commerce  uf  all  nations.  No  arrangement  could  be  more  ailvan- 
-tageous  for  ourintercsts.  '  In  tfane df  war  our  commeroc  would  be 
exposed  to  the  usital  risks,  bnt  once  within  a  cerlun  radiua  of  the 
Mt-dilcrraiu-Aii  entrance  to  thu  cbnal  it  would  be  safe  from  eaptnre. 
The  pretence  is  see  up  that  we  are  bound  to  do  great  things  ftn 
the  £gy|)tiuus  before  wo  take  our  departure  ;  above  all,  that  it  is  oar 
mission  to  save  the  fellaheen  from  the  boodbolder  and  the  "  cour- 
ba«h."  Wfi  arc  under  no  obligation  to  tbe  people  of  Bgypt  which 
the  people  of  Kgypt  are  not  eager  to  repel.  The  Khedive  was  on  the 
point  of  being  overthrown  when  we  interrened,  and  he  could  not  be 
in  a  worse  plight  if  wc  left  to-morrow^  We  probably  flatter  oiir- 
acJvts  in  thinking  that  we  have  any  monopoly  of  the  sense  of  justice. 
Tlie  great  Powem  have  already  ahown  that  they  are  willing  to  intcr> 
pose  between  Kgypt  and  the  bondholder.  They  have  already  aa- 
scntcd  to  xnon  leuiont  terms,  and  they  arc  more  likely  to  purtuc  the 
same  course  if  Kgypt  is  to  b&  plaeed  before  long  under  their  joint 
protection)  than  if  any  concession  tbcy  might  make  would  be  ut«d  by 
ua  in  strengthening  our  own  aMcndaiicy.  A»  for  the  "courhash," 
wo  may  pair  it  off  with  the  cat-o'-nine-taita,  an  implement  of  torture 
not  unknown  to  British  backs.     The  assumption  that  every  change 
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n  Bgyptian  procedure  wliicb  brtn^  it  nearer  to  our  oitd  muat 
neoensnly  be  an  improvement  is  a  mere  provincialism,  none  the  less 
■o  for  its  being  of  a  well-known  metropolitan  type.  The  Egyptians 
vould  not  be  Ecglishmca  for  aU  the  world,  any  more  than  we 
would  be  Egyptians. 

Tbc  prcseut  crisis  is  too  much  '  regarded  as  one  in  whidi  only 
England,  France,  and  Egypt  are  concerned.  But  it  ix  a  European 
crisis,  and  inTDlres  tlio  widest  issues,  It  is  a  crisis  irhicb  has  been 
lon£  foreieeti,  though  not  in  the  form  which  it  has  actually  assumed; 
it  is  the  climax  of  the  intrigues  and  internatioQal  by-play  of  half  a 
centuiT.  It  occurs  in  a  form  particularly  aiivantugeoos  to  England, 
should  she  bare  the  stiength  to  resist  the  tcmptationB  it  offers; 
for  France  is  willing  to  mi-rgi-  the  ririilry  of  the  two  Powers  in  a 
European  agreemcut  which  will  give  us  all  we  want.  There  is,  of 
oonrsc,  the  chancci  the  opportunity,  which  Mr,  Gladstone  is  charged 
with  hanog  neglected,  of  our  becoming  sole  masters  of  Egypt.  It 
lias  not  yet  disappeared.  Wc  arc  still  free  to  seize  it  if  we 
eboose  to  incur  the  dishonour  and  take  the  risk.  But  national 
morality,  and  tbat  discerning  prudence  which  has  always  been  tbc 
saving  gift  of  the  gre>tr«l  F(>wi;ni  while  they  remained  the  greatest, 
unite  in  saying,  No  I  The  fint  result  of  yielding  to  the  tempta- 
tion would  be  tbe  estraogciB«nt  of  England  and  France.  We  might 
not  come  to  blows  to-day,  hut  wc  certainly  should  to-morrow.  If 
there  is  in  ns  a  tithe  of  that  instinctive  preaoienoe  which  lias  saved  us 
st  critical  periods  in  the  past  and  reserved  us  for  greater  things,  we 
shall  decline  to  face  that  certainty.  There  is  a  talk  of  allin'nce*,  and  a 
discussion  as  to  which  is  preferable,an  atliancewitb  a  Power  with  wbtob 
we  have  little  in  common  or  with  one  with  which  we  have  mueb. 
In  the  fonner  case  wc  might  well  ask  what  would  our  ally  do  for  ns 
at  a  pinch?  <  Woald  it  place  at  our  disposal  the  bonea  of  a  single 
Pomeranian  plonghman  ?  We  may  easily  delude  ourselves  on  that 
point.  But  an  alliance  with  a  Power  with  which  we  have  little 
in  common  is  dearly  purchased  if  it  puts  us  in  antagonism  with  a 
Power  which  confronts  us  everywhere.  A  good  understanding  wiih 
the  one  Power  might  secure  us  much,  an  arrangement  with  the  other 
nething.  I  am  not  for  pcacc-at-any-pricc,  if  there  he  an  English* 
man  who  is.  I  am  ready  to  frght,  and  to  urge  my  countrymen  to 
fighli  if  tbe  challenge  finds  us  with  a  good  cause  and  a  sound  ooQ- 
•cience.  But  the  cause  mnst  not  he  one  involving  a  breadi  of 
solemn  obligations  and  leading  to  sterile  results. 

Henky   DtrStCKLBT. 


THE  GREAT   POLITICAL  SUPERSTlTIOl^. 


THE  grent  political  snpenititioii  of  the  pa^t  was  the  dirine  right 
of  kings.  Itie  great  polilicftl  supcntitioii  of  the:  present  ii 
the  divine  right  of  porlinmeDta.  The  oil  of  anointing  »eeiiu( 
anawarea  to  have  dripped  from  the  head  of  the  one  oa  to  the 
beatU  of  the  mnny,  and  given  sacredneas  to  them  aliio  and  to  their 
decrees. 

However  imtioiial  we  may  think  the  earlier  of  these  belief)*,  we 
must  admit  that  it  vaa  more  consigtcnt  than  is  the  lat«r.  Whether 
we  go  bac^  to  times  when  the  king  was  a  god,  or  to  timet  when  be 
was  a  descendant  of  a  god,  or  to  times  when  be  was  god-appointed, 
we  see  good  reason  for  panive  obedience  to  his  with  Wbeu,  as 
noder  Louis  XIV.,  theologians  tike  Cossuet  taught  that  kings  "  are 
god.t,  and  share  in  a  manner  the  Divine  iudepeudcnoc,"  or  when  it 
was  thought,  as  bv  our  own  Tory  party  in  old  days,  that  "the 
monarch  was  the  delegate  of  heaven,"  it  is  clear  that,  given  the 
premise,  the  inevitable  conclusion  was  that  no  bounds  could  be  set 
to  gorcmmental  commands.  But  for  the  modern  belief  such  a 
warrant  does  not  exitt.  Making  no  pretension  to  divine  descent  or 
divine  appointment,  a  legislative  body  can  show  no  supernatural 
justification  for  its  claim  to  unlimited  authority;  and  uo  natural 
justification  has  ever  been  attempted,  llcncc,  belief  in  its  unlimited 
authority  is  without  th»t  consistency  which  of  old  characterised  belief 
in  a  lung's  unlimited  authority. 

It  is  curious  how  commonly  men  continue  to  hold  in  fact,  doctrines 
which  they  have  rejected  in  name — retaining  the  substance  after 
ihey  have  abandoned  the  form.  In  Theology  an  illnstratioa  is  sup- 
plied by  Carlyle,  who,  in  his  mudeiit  days,  giviug  up,  as  he  thought, 
the  creed  of  his  fathers,  rcjivtol  its  shell  only,  keeping  the  contcBta, 
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was  proved  by  tis  conceptions  of  U>c  world,  unci  man,  and  Condact, 
to  be  rtill  among  the  sternest  of  Scotch  Calvinists.  Similarly, 
Science  foniishea  an  inatauce  in  one  who  united  naturalism  ia 
Geology  with  supcroataralism  ia  Biology — Sir  Charles  Lycll. 
While,  as  the  leading  expositor  of  the  uniformitarian  theory  in 
Geology,  he  ignored  wholly  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  be  long  defended 
that  belief  in  Mpc'cial  ervationn  of  organic  types,  for  which  no  other 
Aource  than  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  could  be  aasjgned;  and  only 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  nurrcndcrcd  to  the  argumcnbi  of 
Mr.  Darwin.  In  Politics,  aa  above  implied,  we  hare  an  nnutogoits 
c»»e.  The  tacitly-a««crtcd  doctrine,  oommoa  to  Tories,  Whigs,  and 
Radicals,  tbat  governmental  autlionty  is  aolitnited,  dates  back  to 
time*  when  the  law-giver  was  supposed  to  bare  a  warraut  from 
Ood ;  and  it  survives  sttll,  though  the  belief  that  llie  l«w-^iver  has 
God'*  warrant  has  died  out.  "  Ob,  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  do 
aaytbinfr,"  is  the  reply  made  to  n  citizen  who  ijucslions  the  legitimacy 
of  tome  arbitrary  Stats-intcrforencc ;  and  the  citisen  stands  paralysed. 
It  does  not  occur  to  bim  to  n*k  the  how,  and  the  when,  and  the 
whence,  of  this  aaserted  omnipotence  bounded  only  by  physical 
impossibilities. 

Here  we  will  take  leave  to  question  it.  In  default  of  the  jnstifi- 
catiou,  once  logically  valid,  that  the  ruler  on  Earth  being  a  deputy 
uf  the  ruler  ia  Heaven,  submission  to  liim  in  all  things  i*  a  duty, 
let  OS  a*k  what  reason  there  is  for  asserting  the  duty  of  submission 
in  all  thiogs  to  a  ruling  jMXier,  conslitntionul  or  republican,  which 
has  no  Heavcn-dcrivcd  supremacy.  Evidently  this  inquiry  commits 
OS  to  a  criticism  of  put  and  present  theories  concerning  political 
authority.  To  revive  (|aeatioa8  supposed  to  be  long  sinc«  settled, 
may  be  thou};ht  to  need  some  apology;  but  there  ia  a  sufficient 
ipology  in  the  implication  abore  made  clear,  that  the  theory 
commonly  uoceptcd  is  ill-based  or  anbued. 


The  notion  of  sovereignty  is  that  which  first  pre«ents  ilaelf;  and 
a  critical  examinatiou  of  this  notion,  as  entertained  by  those  who  do 
not  postulate  the  supernatural  origin  of  sovereignty,  carries  us  back 
to  the  argnmenta  of  llolibes. 

Let  us  grant  Hobbcs's  paetulatc  that,  "  during  the  time  men  live 
without  a  common  power  to  keep  them  all  ia  awe,  they  are  in  that 
eoadition  which  is  called  war  ....  of  evciy  man  against  every 
nan  ;"*  though  this  is  not  true,  since  there  are  some  small  uncivilized 
■ocictica  iu  which,  without  any  "  common  power  to  keep  them  all 
in  awe,"  men  maintain  peace  ami  harmony  better  than  it  is  main- 
tained in  societies  where  such  a  power  exists.  Let  us  suppose  him 
to  be  right,  too,  in  assuming  tbat  the  rise  of  a  ruling  power  over 
-  HobbM,  *-CoUNt«<l  W«tIu,"  val.iu.  pp.  IlS-13. 
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.maoatAeA  men  rcnilu  from  their  ddrirei  to  preserve  order  amofi^ 
.tbcmsclTcs ;  though,  in  fact,  it  habitoally  arises  from   tlic   need  for 
tauhordiuation  to  a  leader  ia  tin,  defemire  or  ofleniive,  and  has 
.originally  no  neoessary,  aod  often  no  actual,  relation  to  tlic  preservn- 
tion  of  onlcr  among  the  combiiit-d   tiidividuuls.     Once   more,  let    ua 
admit  tlio  indefeasible  atsiunption  that  to  escape  the  evils  of  chrooic 
Tarfure,  w)iich  must  otfacmisc  continue  amotig  them,  tlie  memben 
of  a  coonmunity  enter  into  a  "  pact  or   oovenant,"  by  which  tbey 
all  tund  tlicmsclrcs  to  surrender  tbeir  primitirc  freedom  of  action, 
and  subordinate   them-ielveti   to  the   will   of  a  ruling  power  agreed 
iUpou  :*  accepting,  bIbo,  the  implication   that  their  desccndunta  (br 
erer  are  bound  by  the  coTcnanI  vhicfa  remote  anceators  made  for 
titem.     Ijct  us,  I  say,  not  object  to  these  data,  bat  paaa  to  the  > 
«onclusionii  HobbcH  draws.      He  my*  : —  ' 

"-For  where  no  ctnrenant  liath  preceded,  there  hadt  no  right  b««U  iraiU' 
fcRed,  and  every  innn  hw  right  to  vvcry  thing ;  and  ooaMX]acntly,  no  oottoo 
eaa  bo  unjtut.  Hut  whca  a  oov«nnnt  in  tnailn,  then  lo  br«ak  it  ia  wjvtl :  aad 
the  dufiaition  of  isji/stiw;,  it  no  otlicr  than  iJu  m>l  pa/ormanee  of  eov 
....  Tficrofoio  beforo  ilio  nanie^  i>f  jii»t  and  imjimt  lain  hnv«  ptaco,  ihi 
'nnut  be  tomeiioercii'O'powor,  lo  compel  mon  eqiinllyto  the  pprformanoe 
their  covenfints.  by  the  i^rror  of  some  punithmantf  grcoter  than  th>^  bcneSt 
tbey  expect  by  llie  breach  of  iheir  eareoBaL"* 

Were   people's   characters   in   Hobbes's  day  really  ao   bad  as 

■warrant  his  auumptioo   that   none  would   perform   their  coveiutDts 

in  the  abscuec  of  a  coercive  power  and   threatened   penaltiea?      Iq 

■our   day  "the   names  of   just   and    unjust  can  have   place"  qaite 

«part  from  recognitio)!  of  any  coercive  pswcr.      Among  my  friends 

I  conid  name  half  a  dozen  whom  I  would  implicitly  tmst  to  perform 

their   covenants  without  any  "  tenor  of    some  punishment ;"  ond 

over  whom   the    reqmreDaenta  of  jnstice  would  be  lu  iroperati' 

in   the  nb«cnec   of   a   coercive  power  as  in  its  preaencc.      ^ferely 

noting,  however,  that  this -unwarranted  assumption  ritiatea  Uobbes^ 

ugumcut  for  Slate-authority,  and  accepting  both  his   premises  and 

leouclnsion,  we  have  to  observe  two  Mgnilicant  implieotiont.     One  b 

that  State- authority  as  thus  deri>'cd,  ia  a  means  to  an  ond,  ami   has 

]io  validity  save  as  suhscrriiig  that  end  :  if  tlm  end  is  not  auhsenred, 

the  authority,  by  the  hypothcais,  docs  not  exist.      The  other  i*  that- 

ihc  end  for  which  tbe>  authority  exist*,  as  thus  S})ecifisd,  is  the  en- 

foTx-cmcnt  of  justice — the  msintenanoe  of  C4[uitab)e  relations.      Tbc 

rnuwning  yiclda  no   warrant   for  other  coercion  over  eititens  than 

that  which  is  reqairod  for  pro^'enting  direct   aggressions,  and  tboao 

indirect  aggressions  constituted  by  breaches  of  contract)  to  whiob, 

if  we  add  protection    against   external  enemies,  the   entire  function 

'implied  by   ^[obbes's  derivation  of  sovereign   authority  is  compre- 

Jiended. 
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lobbea  ai^cd  iii  the  iutcrcsts  of  abeolute  monarchr^  Ilis 
modem  ulmircr,  Austin,  bad  for  his  aim  to  derive  Uie  autbority  of 
taw  from  the  unliiniwd  soTereignty  of  one  man,  or  of  a  number  of 
men,  tnnall  or  Urge  compared  viUi  the  whole  commnni^.  Auatin 
was  ori^all;  iu  the  armjr ;  and  it  baa  been  truly  nmarkcd  that  "the 
permanent  traces  left "  may  be  !>ecn  iu  his  "  Province  of  Jurispnt- 
dence."  IrMieiij  Undeterred  by  the  ciaapcrating  pedantries — tl»c 
BOdlcss  distiactioas  and  deliiutions  and  repetitioii»~~vibieli  sert-e  bat 
(a  hide  bis  csfcctiBl  doctrines,  we  ascertain  what  tfaese  arc,  it  bccomw 
manifest  that  he  as»imiUte»  civil  authority  to  military  authority: 
taking  for  granted  that  tbc  one,  as  the  other,  is  above  qacstioa  iu 
iccpcct  of  bolii  origin  and  range.  To  get' jtiatifieattoo  fur  positive 
law,  he  inkea  us  back  to  tlie  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  power  im- 
pooiag  it — a  monarch,  nn  arialocraey,  or  that  larger  body  of  men 
who  have  rotes  is  a  democracy ;  for  sucli  a  body  also^  he  styles  the 
■Dvereiga,  iu  contrast  with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  eominuuity 
which,  from  incapacity  or  other  eaiuc,  remainit  subject.  Aod  having 
affirmed,  or,  rather,  taken  for  granted,  tbc  unlimited  authority  of  the 
body,  siniplc  or  oomjMuiid,  imall  or  largt,  which  he  styles  sovereign, 
he,  of  course,  ba»  no  ditficulty  in  deducing  the  legal  validity  of  itn 
edicts,  which  he  calls  positive  law.  Bxit  the  problem  is  simply  moved 
a  step  further  back  and  there  left  unsolved.  The  true  question  is — 
MTheuce  tlio  sovereignty  ?  What  is  the  assignable  warmnt  for  this 
unqoaliltcd  snpromacy  assumed  by  one,  or  by  a  small  number,  or  by  a 
large  tmmber,  over  the  rest  ?  A  critic  might  fitly  say—''  We  will 
£spcn9C  with  yonr  process  of  deriving  ixnitivo  lair  from  unlimited 
»vercignty  :  the  sequence  is  obvious  enough.  Bat  firtt  prove  your 
Bnlimited  aovercignty." 

•"To  tliis  demand  there  i«  no  response^  Analytic  bis  assumption, 
and  the  doctrine  of  Anytin  provet  to  hare  no  better  basis  than  that 
of  Ilobbcs.  In  tbc  absence  of  admitted  divine  dcsccut  or  appoint- 
ment, aeitfaer  single-headed  nder  nor  many-headed  ruler  can  produce 
sodi  credentials  aa  the  claim  to  unlimited  aovGroiguty  implies. 


"  But  sarely,"  will  come  in  deafening  chorus  the  reply,  "  there  is 
the  unquestionable  right  of  tbc  majority,  which  gives  uuqucstiouable 
nght  to  the  parliament  it  electa." 

Yes,  now  wc  arc  coming  down  to  the  loot  of  the  matter.  The 
H  divine  right  of  parliaments  means  the  divine  right  of  majorities. 
^  The  fundamental  oesumption  made  by  iGgislatora  and  people  alike  is 
that  a  majority  of  a  nation  ha»  {K)wcn  to  which  no  limits  can.  be  put. 
This  is  the  current  theory  which  all  accept  without  proof  as  a  self- 
erident  truth.  Nevertheless,  criticism  will,  I  think,  show  th^t  thja 
current  theory  requires  a  radical  modification.  ,  ~ 

In  an  essay  on  "  Railway  Morals  and  Railway  Pcdicy,"  published 
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in  the  EdinbuTQh  Review  for  October   I8S4,  T  liad  occasion   to  de 
Tith  the  question  of  a  majority's  powcn  u  exemplified  in  the  conduct 
of  public  companies ;  and  I  cannot  better  prepare  the  way  for  conoln-] 
lions  presently  to  be  drawn,  tban  by  quoting  a  passage  from  tt: — 

"  Under  whaMrsr  circuni:ibtnc«,  or  for  whtiCcver  cn<Iti,  a  numlMr  of  in<en 
co^porat«,  it  is  held  that  if  difTcrcace  t>r  o]>iDiuii  niinc*  nniong  tbcm,  juMicc 
]r<qniiea  thai  the  will  of  the  greater  number  shall  be  executed  rather  than 
that  of  tbo  smaller  number ;  nnd  this  rul«  is  sappocfd  to  be  iinifonDly  nppUo- 
abl«,  be  the  qn«8tioD  st  isiuo  whnt  il  may.  Bo  oonfirm«d  is  this  conviction, 
and  so  little  have  the  ethics  of  the  matter  bean  coiisid«r«d,  that  to  most  this 
Biai«  suggpsiioii  uf  a,  doubt  will  cause  seme  astoDtsbmoot.  Vet  it  tteeda  bat  a 
brief  analyus  to  slww  that  the  opinion  is  little  better  than  a  political  saper- 
slitioo.  InstanoM  may  readily  \>e  si;kct«d,  which  prove,  by  redactio  ad  abtvr- 
dum,  that  the  riftht  uf  a  majority  is  a  purely  coudiliuaal  right,  raltd  only 
within  *p»cilic  limitn.  Let  us  takit  a  fitir.  Suppose  that  at  the  geucial 
lucolin^  of  Komo  pbilanthropio  u^uociuttoii,  it  was  resulrud  tluit  in  addittoa  to 
relieving  distress  the  association  lUriild  i:^iiplo>'  homc-miauonariea  to  proadt 
down  popery.  Might  the  ■ubwriptions  ot'  Catliolics,  who  had  joinml  thn 
body  with  cbaritafale  views,  be  rightfully  used  lor  thi:(  <ind .'  Suppose  that  of 
themembersof  a  book-club,  The  greater  number,  thinking  that  under  existing 
circumstances  rifle-practice  waa  more  important  than  reading,  should  dMlde 
to  change  the  purpoMs  of  lljeir  union,  and  to  apply  the  funds  iu  hand  for 
the  purchase  of  powder,  ball,  and  targets.  Would  the  rest  be  bound  by 
Ibis  deuision  ?  Suppuio  thiil  tinder  the  excitsnienl  of  news  irom  Austntlta, 
the  majority  of  a  Freehold  Laud  Society  should  dotenniue,  not  simply  to 
start  in  a  body  for  the  gold  diggings,  but  to  use  their  accumulated  captlal 
to  proridv  outfits.  Would  this  appropriation  of  property  ht  juft  to  the 
niiuurity^and  must  tliese  join  the  expedition?  Scaroely  anyone  would 
venturv  an  atGrmative  answer  even  to  the  first  of  th«se  queitioni;  much  kit 
to  the  otiien.  And  why  7  Because  everyone  must  perceive  tlint  by  uniting 
himself  with  others,  no  man  can  equitably  be  betrayed  intoaetsuttnrly  foreign 
to  the  purpo:ie  for  which  he  joined  them.  Knch  of  these  (upposed  mitwritin 
would  pfoperfy  reply  to  thote  seeking  to  coerce  (hem  : — '  We  coinbinext  wit!) 
you  for  a  defined  object ;  we  gav«  money  and  lime  for  llw  furtbeiancc  of  that 
object;  on  all  questions  thence  nrisieg  we  tacit ly^tgroed  to  conform  to  the  will 
of  the  greater  number;  but  we  did  not  agree  to  confunu  on  any  oihar  quaa- 
lions.  If  you  induce  us  to  join  you  by  professing  a  certain  i^,  and  then 
undertake  some  other  end  of  which  we  were  not  apprised,  yon  obtain  our 
support  under  fidse  preteuees ;  you  exceed  the  expressed  or  undsntood  com- 

rt  to  which  we  committed  ouraelras ;  and  we  are  no  longer  bound  fay  your 
inoui.'  Cleurly  thin  is  tlie  only  lacioual  iutcrpretation  of  the  matter. 
The  general  ]>rinciplc  underlying  the  right  government  of  uvcry  incoT]iorated 
body,  is,  that  its  members  contract  with  each  other  ssvivnlly  to  submit  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  in  all  matters  concerning  the  fulfilment  of  the  nbjceta 
lor  which  they  are  incorporated ;  but  in  no  others.  To  this  e^itent  only  can 
the  contract  hold.  For  as  it  is  implied  in  the  very  nnturo  of  a  contract, 
that  those  entering  into  it  must  kttow  wlial  they  contract  to  do ;  and  as  those 
who  unite  with  others  for  a  specified  ohject,  cannot  contetnptste  all  the  UO- 
specified  objects  wliich  it  is  hypotheticsUy  possible  for  the  union  to  under- 
take ;  it  follows  that  the  contract  entered  into  cannot  exteud  to  such  unspeci- 
fied objects :  and  if  there  exiMs  no  expressed  or  undeisiood  eonirsct  between 
ibe  imion  and  its  members  respecting  unspeoiHtti)  u)ij<kU,  then  for  the  majority 
to  coerce  the  minority  into  undertaking  them,  is  notliiu^  less  tluui  groM 
tymmy." 
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NutttrsUj,  if  Ruch  a  confiuion  of  ideas  cxtsta  in  respect  of  tite 
powers  of  a  majority  where  the  deed  of  incorporatioii  tacitly  limita 
tiioae  powcra,  still  more  moat  there  exist  such  a  confustoa  where 
there  has  bceii  no  deed  of  incorporttion.  Kcvertlieleaa  the  mme 
principle  holds.  I  again  emphasise  the  proposiliuu  that  tlic  members 
of  an  incorporated  hody  are  bound  "  severaJly  to  submit  to  the  will 

I  of  the  majority  in  all  matters  concerning  the  fulfiimenl  of  Iht-  objects 
for  tthich  they  are  incorporated ;  but  in  no  othrrs."  And  \  contend 
that  this  holds  of  an  incorporated  nation  as  much  as  of  an  inoor> 
pomtcd  company. 
[  "  Yes,  but,"  comes  the  ohnoos  rejoinder,  "  as  there  is  no  deed  by 
which  the  members  of  a  nation  are  incorporates! — at  there  neither  is, 
nor  erer  was,  a  apeeificatiou  of  purposes  for  which  the  union  was 
formal,  there  exist  no  limits ;  and,  consequently,  the  power  of  the 
l^^najority  is  unlimited." 

^B  Evidently  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  social  con- 
tract, either  under  the  shape  assumed  by  llobbes  or  under  the  shape 
aasamcd  by  Rousseau,  is  baseless.  Nay  more,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  even  bad  such  a  contract  once  been  formed,  it  could  not  be 
binding  oa  the  posterity  of  those  who  formed  it.  Morcorcr,  If  any 
say  that  in  the  absence  of  those  limitations  to  its  powers  which  a 
deed  of  incorporation  mijfht  imply,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  u 
najun^  from  imposing  its  will  on  a  minority  by  force,  assent  must 
be  given — an  assent,  however,  joined  with  the  comment  that  if  the 
superior  force  of  the  majority  is  its  justification,  then  the  superior 
force  of  a  (IeJi[)ot  bscked  by  nti  adequate  array,  is  also  justified :  the 
problem  lapses.  What  we  here  seek  is  some  higher  warrant  for  tlie 
subordination  of  minority  to  majority  than  that  arising  from  iaabtli^ 
to  resiat  physical  coercion.  Even  Austin,  anxious  as  he  is  to  estab' 
Itsh  tlte  unquestionable  authority  of  positive  law,  and  assuming,  as  he 
does,  an  absolute  aorerei^ty  of  some  kind,  monarchic,  aristocratic, 
constitutional,  or  popular,  as  the  source  of  its  unquestionable 
1^ authority,  is  obliged,  in  the  last  resort,  to  admit  a  moral  limit  to  its 
^■action  over  the  community.  While  insisting,  iu  pursuance  of  his 
^^  rigid  theory  of  sovereignty,  that  a  sovereisn  body  originating  from 
the  people  "  is  Ityaiiy  free  to  abridge  their  political  liberty,  at  its 
ova  pleasure  or  discretion,"  he  allows  that  "  a  government  may  be 
htndernl  by  pofilice  morality  from  abridging  the  jiolitical  liberty 
^^  which  it  leaves  or  grants  to  its  subjects,"  *  Hence,  wc  have  to  fiud, 
^Knoi  a  physical  justification,  but  a  moral  justification,  for  the  supposed 
'      ahnlute  power  of  the  mujoritr. 

This  will  at  once  draw  forth  the  rejoinder — "  Of  course,  in  the 
afasence  of  any  agreement,  with  ita  implied  limitations,  the  rule  of  the 
majority  is  nnlimited ;  because  it  is  more  jnst  that  the  majority  should 
•  "  TIiQ  Tronaca  of  JoriipnuluaM  DettTOua«J  "  [socoad  sditMn),  p.  241. 
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have  its  vay  tfaau  tbat  the  roiaorit)'  should  have  its  way."  A  very 
reuonnblu  rejoinder  this  wcms  tiutil  there  conies  the  r<:>r<>joitid«r. 
We  may  oppose  to  it  the  equally  trnablo  propoHtton  that^  in  the 
ub«enec  of  an  agrccmi-iit,  the  saprcmacT  of  a  majority  orcr  a  miuority 
does  Dot  ciist  iit  all.  It  is  co*oporation  of  some  kind,  from  which 
there  axaa  these  povcra  aad  obligntiuas  of  majority  and  minority ; 
and  iu  tlie  absence  of  any  agreement  to  co>operate',  siich  poTcrs  and 
obligatioiiB  arc  also  absent. 

Here  the  argument  upparcotly  ends  in  a  dead  lock.  Under  the 
cxistiaff  condition  of  things,  no  moral  origin  seems  assignable  either 
for  tb(!  soYvn-tgnty  of  tlic  minority  or  for  the  limitation  of  its 
sovereignty.  But  further  coasideration  reveals  a  soltitioo  of  the 
difSeulty.  For  if,  dismissing  all  thonght  of  any  hypothetical  agree- 
ment to  co-operate  heretofore  made,  we  atk  what  would  be  the 
agreement  into  which  citizens  would  now  cuter  with  practical  unani- 
mity, we  get  a  sufficiently  dear  answer;  and  with  it  a  safficicntly:  claar 
justification  for  the  rale  of  the  mnjurity  intide  a  ccrfnia  sphere,  but 
not  ouUidc  that  sphere.  Let  us  iintt  oli.ierve  a  few  of  the  limitations 
vrEuch  at  once  become  apparent. 

Were  all  HugUshmeii  now  iL^kcd  if  they  would  agree  to  co-operate 
for  the  teaching  of  religion,  aad  would  give  the  majority  power  to 
fa.  the  creed  and  the  forms  of  worabip,  there  would  oomt  a  very 
emphatic  "'Ho''  from  a  large  part  of  them.  If,  in  pursuanoc 
of  a  proixisat  to  revive  xumptuary  Inws,  the  inquiry  were  made 
whether  they  would  bind  themselves  to  abide  by  the  will  of  the 
m^rity  in  respect  of  the  faaliinns  and  (jualities  of  tl»eir  clothes, 
nearly  all  of  them  would  refuse.  In  like  manner  if  (to  take 
an  actual  question  of  the  day)  people  were  polled  to  osoertain 
whether,  in  respect  of  tho  beverages  they  drank,  they  would  accept 
the  decisioiLof  the  greater  number,  certainly  half,  aud  probid>iy  more 
than  half,  would  decidedly  decline.  Similarly  with  respect  to  naoy 
other  actions  which  most  men  now-a-days  regard  rh  of  purely iprirato 
concern.  Whatever  desire  there  might  be  to  co-operate  for  oarrying 
on,  or  regulating,  such  actions,  would  be  far  from  a  unanimoos 
deaire.  Manifestly,  then,  had  social  co-operation  to  he  commenced 
bf  ooractves,  and  had  its  purposes  to  be  specified  before  consent  to 
co-operate  could  be  obtained,  there  would  be  large  parts  of  human 
conduct  in  respect  of  which  co-operation  would  be  declined ;  and  in 
respect  of  which,  consequently,  no  antliority  by  the  majority  over  the 
minority  could  be  rightfully  cxcrciMd. 

Turn  now  to  the  convcnte  que»tion — For  what  ends  would  all  men 
agree  to  oo-operatc  ?  None  will  deny  that  for  resisting  invasion  Uie 
agreement  would  be  practically  unanimous.  Excepting  only  liie 
quakers,  who,  having  done  highly  osefut  work  in  their  time,  am  now 
dying  ont,  all  would  unite  for  defensive  war  {not,  however,  for  offensive 
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«ar);  aad  tbey  would,  bjr  so  doing,  Ucitly  bind  tlieo^vea  to  cooform 
to  the  will  of  the  miO<'"^7  ^^  n^pcct  of  mvwurcs  directed  to  tliat. 
end.  There  would  be  practical  unanimity,  «l*o,  in  tbe  agrccmout  to. 
oOHiperste  for  defence  Hgainet  iatcraal  enemies  as  against  external 
CDemia.  Omitting  crimiiialN.  all  must  vri^h  to  luire  iKiraou  and 
proper^  adequately  protected.  Id  short,  each  cttixea  deaircs  to 
preaare  hia  life,  to  pmcfve  those  material  things  which  conduce  to: 
naiutenance  of  bis  life,  and  to  preserve  intact  bis  liberties  both  of 
using  tbcac  material  things  and  getting  further  such.      It  is  obrious  to 

\\axa  that  he  caouot  do  these  things  if  he  acts  alone.     Against  foreign 
iTsdcrs  be  is   powerless  ualeM  be  combines  with  bis  fellows;  and, 

llhe   buaiue^    of  protcctiug    himaelf    against  domeatic    invaders,  if 
did   not   similarly  combine,  would   be   alike  onerous,  dangerous,: 

^Bod  iucftloiMit.     lu  one  other  co-operation  all  arc  interested — use  of, 

'  the  territory  they  inhabit.     Did  the  primitive  communal  owuenhip 
surrivc,  there  would  survtre  tbe  primitive  communal  control  of  tbor 
uaea  to  be  made  of  laud  by  individuals  or  by  groups  of  them ;  and 
deciaioiBi  of  tbe  majority  would  rightly  prevail  rc»jiectiug  the  terms  on 
iHiich  portions  of  it  might  be  employed  for  raiaiug  food,  for  making, 
meatu  of  communication,  and  for  other  pur^iosc&.      Kveu  ut  prcBestn 
though  the  matter  has   been  complicated  by  the  growth  of  privatet 
landownersbip,  yet,  since  the  State  u  still  supreme  owner  {cxcry  land- 
owner being  in  lav  a  tenant  of  the  Crown)  able  to  resume  poK»c««ioa, 
or  authorize  compulRory  purchase,  at  a  fair  prtoc ;  the  implication  is ' 
that  the  will  of  the  majority  is  valid  respecting  the  modes  in  which, 
and  conditions  under  which,  parts  of  the  surface  or  «ub-suri«ce,  may . 
be  ntiliiod :  involving   certain   agreements   made   ou  behalf  o(  the 
{Hiblic  with  private  pcrsous  and  oompanics,  .,  ,,|.      |i 

Details  arc  not  needful  here ;  uor  is  it  needful  to  diicnss  that 
border  region  lying  between  these  classes  of  cases,  and  to  say  bow 
mnch  u  included  in  the  last  and  how  much  is  excluded  with  the  first. 
For  present  purposes,  it  is  suf&cicnt  to  rccognitc  the  undeniable 
tnilb  that  there  arc  numerous  kinds  of  actions  in  rt^spcel  of  which 
men  would  not,  if  they  were  asked,  agree  with  anything  like  unani- 
mity to  be  bound  by  the  will  of  the  majority  ;  while  there  arc  some  , 
kiiKJs  of  actions  in  rcapect  of  which  they  would  almost  uuanimously  > 
agres  to  he  thus  boiud.  Ilerc,  then,  we  tiud  a  defuiitc  warrant  for 
enforciug  tlie  will  of  the  majority  within  certain  limits,  auda  definite 
warrant  for  denying  the  authority  of  its  will  beyond  those  limits. 

Bui  evidently,  when  anulyxed,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  the 
further  question — What  arc  the  relative  claims  of  the  aggregate  and 
of  it*  units?  Are  the  rights  of  the  community  universally  valid 
against  the  individual  ?  or  has  the  indiridual  some  rights  which  arc 
valid  against  the  community  ?  The  judgment  given  on  thia  point 
underlies  the  entire  fabric  of  political  convictions   fO(gicd,  and  more 


e)![)eci&UT  those  conTJctions  which  concern  the)>roper  sphere  of  govern- 
ment. Here,  then,  I  propose  to  revive  a  dormant  ooatroTcrej,  with 
the  expectation  of  reaching  a  different  coueluMOu  frooi  that  which  ia. 
fashionable. 


Sajrs  Profeseor  Jerom,  in  his  work,  '"nio  State  in  Relation  tol 
Labour," — "  The  first  step  must  be  to  Hd  our  minda  of  the  idea  that 
there  are  an^  such  things  in  social  matten  sa  abstract  rights."  Of 
like  character  is  the  belief  expressed  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  to 
hi)  article  on  copyright: — "Ad  author  has  no  natural  right  to  a 
property  id  hts  production.  But  then  neitlicr  has  he  a  natural  right 
to  anything  whatever  uhich  he  may  produce  or  acquire."*  So,  loo,  1 
recently  read  in  a  weekly  journal  of  high  repute,  that  "  to  explain 
once  more  that  then:  is  no  such  thing  at  '  natural  right '  would  he 
a  waste  of  philosophy."  And  the  view  expressed  in  these  cstracta 
is  eommonly  uttered  br  statesmen  and  lawyers  in  a  way  implying 
that  only  the  unthinking;  masses  hold  any  other. 

One  might  have  ei(iei^ei!  thai  ntl.crunoeitu  this  effect  would  have 
beeo  rendered  less  dogmatic  by  the  knowledge  that  a  whole  school 
of  legistsoD  the  Continent,  maiutains  a  belief  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  maiulaiued  by  the  English  school.  The  idea  of  Natar-reclit  i 
is  the  root-idea  of  German  juriaprudence.  Now  whatever  may  bofl 
the  opinion  held  respecting  German  philosophy  at  large,  it  caanoC 
be  chaiacterixed  ax  »lmllow.  A  ductriue  current  among  a  ])coplc 
distingoishod  above  all  others  as  laborious  inquirers,  and  certainly  j 
not  to  be  claswed  with  superficial  thinkers,  should  not  be  dismis 
as  though  it  were  nothing  more  than  a  popular  delusion.  This,  how* 
ever,  by  the  way.  Along  with  the  proposition  denied  in  the  above  | 
quotations,  there  goes  a  counter- proposition  aflirmcd.  Let  us  see^ 
what  it  is,  and  what  results  when  wc  go  behind  it  and  seek  it 
warrant. 

Oa  reverting  toBcutham,  wc  find  this  counter-proposition  overtly' 
expresacd.  He  tells  us  that  government  fulfils  its  olllce  "  by  creating 
rights  which  it  confers  upon  individuals  :  rights  of  personal  security ; 
rights  of  proteetiou  for  honour;  rights  of  proi»crty;"  &c.t  Were 
this  doctrine  asserted  as  following  from  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
there  would  l>e  nothing  in  it  manifestly  incongruous.  Did  il  come 
to  us  from  ancient  Peril,  where  the  Ynea  "  was  tbc  source  from 
which  everything  flowed;"  J  or  from  Shoa  (Abyssinia),  where  "  of  their 
persons  and  worldly  substance  he  [the  king]  is  absolute  master  ;"§j 
or  from  Dahome,  where  "  all  men  arc  slaves  to  tbc  king;"j|  it  would! 

•  P^rfMi^lly  Rtrirr  in  IS*).  voL  xivii.  pL  3& 

t  BdDlkUD  B  Works  (BowrtDg's  tditiaa),  v«L  L  jt  901. 

I  Praaoolt,  "ConiiuMt  of  P«ni,"  bk  L  ch.  L 

!  Usim.  "  Hifihlaoai  of  .^^thior-in,"  Ji.  M. 

I  Burtou,  ~  Mbnon  ia  Cde!*,  Kiag  ol  CtelnNdi*,"  i.  p.  S91 
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be  consistent  enough.  Rut  Bcntbam,  far  from  Ijeiog  ru  absolutist 
like  Hobbcs,  wrote  in  the  taterests  of  popular  rale.  In  his  "  Consti- 
tutional  Code"  •  be  flxes  the  sovereignty  in  tlie  whole  people:  arguing 
that  it  is  best  to  "  give  the  soTcreiga  power  to  the  largest  possible 
portion  of  those  whose  greatest  happinen  is  the  proper  and  chosen 
object,"  because  "  this  proportion  ia  more  apt  than  any  other  that 
can  be  proposed  "  for  achiercmcnt  of  that  object. 

tlark,  now,  what  happens  when  we  pnt  these  two  doctrines 
together.  The  sorcreign  people  jointly  appoint  representatives,  and  so 
create  a  government ;  the  government  thus  created,  creates  rights  i 
and  then,  having  created  rights,  it  confers  them  on  the  separate  mem- 
bers of  the  sovereign  people  hy  whieh  it  nns  itself  created.  Here  is  a 
mar\'clloua  piece  of  political  legerdemain !  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
contending,  in  t]ie  article  above  quoted,  that "  property  ia  the  creation 
of  law,"  tells  US  to  beware  of  the  "  metaphysical  phantom  of  property 
io  itself."  Surely,  among  metaphysical  phantoms  the  most  shadowy 
ia  this  which  auppo»es  a  thing  to  he  obtained  by  creating  an  agent, 
which  creates  the  thing,  and  then  oonfois  the  thing  on  its  own 
creator! 

■  From  whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  it,  Bcntham's  proposi- 
tion proi-es  to  be  unthinkable.  Government,  he  says,  fulfil*  it*  office 
"  by  creating  rights."  Two  mcaniugs  may  be  given  to  the  word 
"  creating,"  It  may  be  supposed  to  mun  the  production  of  some* 
thing  ont  of  nothing  ;  or  it  may  be  supposed  to  mean  the  giving  form 
uid  structure  to  something  which  already  exists.  Tlicrc  arc  many 
who  think  that  the  prodtiction  of  something  out  of  nothing  cannot  be 
cODCeirod  as  effected  crcn  by  omnipotence  ;  and  probably  none  will 
assert  that  the  production  of  something  ont  of  nothing  is  within 
tlic  competence  of  a  hnman  government.  The  alternative  concep- 
tion is  that  a  hnman  government  creates  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
shapes  something  pre-cxialing.  In  that  case,  the  question  arises — 
"What  is  the  something  pre- existing  which  it  shapes?"  Clearly  the 
word  "  creating  "  begs  the  whole  question — passes  off  an  itloaion 
on  llie  unwary  reader.  Bcntham  was  a  stickler  for  defintteness  of 
oxpreaaion,  and  in  hia  "Book  of  Fallacies"  has  a  chapter  on 
"  Impostor* terms."  It  Ls  curious  that  he  should  hare  furuiiihed  so 
striking  an  illustration  of  the  perverted  belief  which  an  impostor- 
tenn  may  generate. 

Bot  now  let  us  overlook  these  various  impossibilities  of  thought, 
lod  seek  the  most  defensible  interpretation  of  Bentham'a  view. 

It  m-iy  be  said  that  the  totality  of  all  powers  and  rights,  origin- 
ally existed  ss  an  undivided  whole  in  the  sovereign  people ;  and 
that  this  undivided  whole  is  given  in  trust  (as  Austin  wonld  say)  to 
amling  power,  appointed  by  tlie  sorerngn  people,  for  the  purpose 

•  Bcnthuu'i  Worka,  •nLix.f^K. 
VOL.  UTI.  D 
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Efcn  fkoB|^  igBonng  tfae  opfoute  opinioit  of  Gcnnu)  wrilea 
OB  janfpndeDoe,  and  em  vHlioat  an  uulras  -wUcfa  favres  thdr 
cvn  fl^akm  to  be  ratenaUe,  Betuhun't  dintplct  nifbt  bxTt  been 
kd  to  best  leM  cxnlierlj  the  doetriiie  of  natnnl  ri^ts.  Fomndij 
eroi^  of  ■ocia]  phenoaeu  aate  to  prore  tbkt  Uus  doetiine  n  wdl 
vmmated,  and  Uie  docDine  Uiey  let  against  it  nnvanastod. 

Tribn  ia  rariota  parta  of  tfae  vorld  tboir  v»  tint  bdiae  definite 
gmtnsatat  arues,  coadoet  ■■  legnlated  byewtonu-  Tbe  **■**"—— 
ue  eontrojlcd  bj  "  loog'acknowkdgcd  cnstonu."*  Aaong  Aa 
Kofsaaa  DottcBtota,  vfao  oaljr  "  tolerate  tbetr  ffhieft  ratber  than 

•  B«>Ail^  W.  J.,  -  Tnnlt  late  tbe  Intehor  of  SovtiMfa  A&Mk,"  ni  i  pL  H4. 
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obey  tlicm^"*  "  wlico  ancient  nsage*  are  not  in  thewa^,  every  mau 
ens  to  act  M  ii  right  in  hift  own  eyc»."t  Tlic  Araucaolans  are 
led  hj ,"  nothing  more  than  primonlial  usages  or  tacit  conveu- 
ioos."!  Among  the  KirgliJxes  the  jndgmcuts  of  the  ciders  are 
based  on  "  unii-ersaUy-recoguized  customa."  §  So,  too,  of  tlie  Dyaks, 
Rajah  Brooke  tclla  iis  that  "  cu«toDi  socms  simply  to  have  become 
the  hiv ;  and  breaking  castom  leads  to  a  fine."||  So  «acrod  are 
inuucmorial  castoms  with  the  primitive  num,  that  he  nerar  dreams 
of  qtte«tioniDg  their  authority;  and  vhen  government  arises,  its 
power  ia  limited  by  tbcm.  la  Madagascar  the  king's  word  suffices 
only  "where  tlicrc  is  no  law,  custom,  or  preceticut," •}  RafHca  tells 
U9  that  in  Ja\'a  "the  castoms  of  the  country  "*"  restrain  the  will  of 
the  rolcr.  In  Sumatra,  too,  the  people  do  not  allow  their  cliiefs  to 
"  alter  Uieir  ancient  aaages."tt  Nay,  occaaiodaUy,  as  iii  A-Hhautee, 
'  the  attempt  to  change  some  customs  "  lias  caused  a  king's  dcthrone- 
it-tt  Now,  among  the  customs  which  we  thu»  find  to  be  pre- 
gorerDmental,  aod  which  subordinate  governmental  power  when  it  is 
estabhshcd,  are  tho»c  which  reuognize  certain  individuul  rights — 
;bl»  to  act  in  certain  ways  and  possess  certain  things.  Even  where 
tbc  recognition  of  property  is  It-aat  (Icvi-lopcd,  there  is  proprictonhip 
of  weapons,  toob,  and  personal  ornaments ;  and,  generally,  the  recog- 
nition goes  far  beyond  this.  Among  such  North-American  Indians 
die  Snakes,  who  are  without  govcmmt^nt,  tlterc  if  private  nwner- 
ip  of  hcffses.  By  the  ChippcwayanH,  "  who  hare  no  regular 
emmcttt,"  game  taken  in  private  traps  "  is  considered  as  private 
~property."§§  Kindred  facts  concerning  huts,  utensils,  and  other 
personal  belongings,  might  be  brought  in  evidence  flrom  accounts  of 
the  Ahts,  the  Comanches,  the  Esquimaux,  and  the  Branlian  Indiana. 
^Among  various  uncivilised  people^,  custom  has  cntiibliHhn)  the  claim  to 
crop  grown  on  a  cleared  plot  of  ground,  though  not  to  the  ground 
iuclf;  and  the  Todas,  who  arc  wholly  without  political  organization, 
ke  a  like  distinction  between  ownership  of  cattle  and  of  land, 
's  statement  respecting  "  Ihc  pciiceful  Arafurns  "  well  sums  tip 
tbc  evidence.  They  "  recognize  the  right  of  property,  in  the  fullest 
■esse  of  the  word,  without  there  being  any  [other]  authority  among 
them  than  the  decinnns  of  their  elders,  according  to  the  customs  of  tlieir 
forefathers."||||     But  crcn  without  seeking  proofs  among  the  uncivi- 

*  AibotUNctuvd  Danmu.  "Vojranof  Explmtion,"  p.  37- 
t  llaniiiMa,  O.,  "Tmvcla  and  AuTcntum  iu  Santbcm  Africa,"  vol.  ii  p.  30. 
;  TbomiiMS,  G.  A.,  "AlMdo'ii  GcogmphUoiI  suit  fli«t«ric«l  Dicticdury  w  America,'' 
Tot  i  n.  40a. 

S  MitvlMtl,  AUx..  "SlUriui  Ovarland  Itont*,"  p.  £48. 

I  Brarduy  C,  "Ton  Viwn.  in  Su&niik,"  ro).  i.  [».  1». 

9  BUia.  ••  Hiiotjr  of  MiwUgMraT.'  toI.  i.  p.  8T7. 

••  iUm»,  Sir  T.  S,  ■Hirtoryof  J»v«."L271. 

■»+  Manden.  W..  ■■  niatoiy  of  Sjwwtra,"  p.  SIT. 

£;  B«m1i*b>.  J.,  "  Asluwtoe  sad  Iho  Gold  Const,"  f .  DO. 

{I  Sehookraft,  H.  It.,  "ExpaliUoa  to  UmSoiitcci  of  tboMiMiMippiBivtr,"  V.  117, 
I  &ur*  •■  Kolir'i  V'oyag*  o(  tt>«  Dcuga,"  p.  tdl. 
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listed,  sufficient  proofs  arc  famished  by  carijr  itago  of  the  dviliied. 
Benthun  and  hia  followers  Kcm  to  hare  forgotten  that  oar  own 
common  law  ts  mainly  an  embodiment  of  "  the  cnitonu  of  the 
realm."  It  did  biil  gin  definite  shape  to  that  which  it  foond  existing. 
Thus,  the  (act  and  the  ScUoa  ai«  exactly  opposite  to  what  they 
aliegie.  The  fact  is  that  property  was  well  recognised  before  (aw 
existed ;  the  fiction  is  that  "  property  is  the  creation  of  law." 

Considerations  of  another  class  might  aloue  bare  led  them  to 
pAuse  bad  they  duly  considered  their  meanings.  Were  it  trac,  aa 
alleged  by  Bentham,  that  Qorcmmcnt  fiilfils  its  office  "  by  creating 
rights  which  it  confers  on  indiridoals ;"  then,  the  implication  would 
be,  that  there  should  be  nothing  approaching  to  uniformity  in  the 
rights  conferred  by  different  governments.  In  the  absence  of  a 
determining  cause  orcr-ruling  their  decisions,  the  probabilities  wonld 
be  many  to  one  against  considerable  eorreapondeuce  among  their 
deciuoiu.  Bat  there  is  tcit  great  correspondence.  Look  where  we 
nuy,  we  find  that  governments  interdict  the  same  kinds  of  aggres- 
sions; and,  by  implication,  recognise  the  same  kinds  of  claims.  They 
habitnally  forbid  homicide,  theft,  adultery  :  thus  asserting  that  citixcns 
nay  not  be  trespaased  against  in  certain  ways.  And  as  society 
advances,  minor  individual  dums  are  protected  by  giving  remediea  for 
bccaeh  of  contract,  libel,  false  witness,  &c.  In  a  word,  comparisons 
show  that  though  codes  of  law  differ  in  their  details  as  they  become 
elaborated,  they  agree  in  their  fundamcutals.  What  does  this  prove  ? 
It  cannot  be  by  chance  that  they  thus  agree.  Tbey  agree  becviac 
the  alleged  creating  of  rights  was  nothing  else  than  giving  fitrauil 
■anctioa  and  better  definiboa  to  those  asaertiona  of  dsina  and 
recognitions  of  claims  which  naturally  originate  from  the  individual 
desnes  of  men  who  have  to  live  in  piesence  of  one  another. 

ComparstiTe  aociology  djsdoaea  another  group  of  facta  having  the 
same  implication.  Along  vith  social  progren  it  beeomes  in  an 
tnoeaainy  depee  the  boouiesB  of  the  Sute,  not  only  to  give  formal 
lanetioa  to  vea'a  Ti^ti,  bat  alao  to  defend  them  agmiaat  aggiiisauaa. 
Bdoore  permanent  government  exists,  and  in  many  cases  after  it  is 
coandenfaly  dcvdoped,  the  righu  of  each  iodividnal  are  aaaerted  and 
■atntamed  by  hinself,  or  by  his  funfly.  Alike  mnioaf  savage  tribes 
at  ptesent,  among  ctrilised  peoples  in  the  past,  and  even  nov  in 
iiwiillhiil  parts  of  Europe,  the  ptuaisfamettt  for  mnder  b  a  matter 
«r  private  eoneem:  "thssaoed  daty  of  Uood  rereaee  "  derolvca  on 
•amc  one  of  a  cluster  ot  relatives.  Similarly,  compeasatioas  for  aegiea- 
lioas  oo  yrmiertj  and  far  iignrics  of  other  kinds,  are  in  early  atatea 
rf  aocictyiBdqieBdemtly  so^ht  by  eadi  man  or  family.  Bntaaaocial 
ocgantwtion  advances,  the  oeatrml  ruling  power  undertakes  more  and 
to  seenre  to  individiiab  their  penonal  saCe^,  the  aafcty  of  their 
,  aDd,  to  sane  extent,  the  eafiaoutnt  of  their 
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f  *  "  1  by  contract.  Originnlly  concerned  almost  csclusivelj 
¥i:_  :_:_iice  of  tlie  society  as  s  whole  a^ust  other  societies, 
or  with  oouductjug  itt  atUcka  oii  other  societies,  GoTernmeat 
bu  come  more  and  more  to  <li«c]iiirge  the  fiiiicttou  of  dcfcuding 
iadividtinU  ugftititt  one  another.  It  needs  but  to  recall  the  <)ays 
when  men  habitually  carried  weapons,  or  to  bear  in  miiul  the  greater 
Micty  to  person  and  property  achieved  by  improred  police-adniini< 
ktmtiOD  (luring  our  own  time,  or  to  note  the  increiued  facilities  now 
givBo  for  recovering  small  debts,  to  see  that  the  insuring  to  each 
iodividual  the  imhiiidured  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  life  within  liinita 
•et  by  othcrK'  like  puniiits,  is  more  and  more  recognized  as  a  duty 
of  tho  State.  lo  other  words,  along  with  social  progress,  tbcrc 
goea  not  only  a  fuller  reco^ition  of  these  which  wc  call  natural 
|i  rights,  but  also  a  better  eiifurccmcnt  of  them  by  Government  : 
^B  Govcmiuont  becomes  more  and  more  the  serrant  to  these  easeatial 
^^Bp<rrquiiiitC3  fur  iiidiriilital  welfare. 

^^^K  All  allied  and  still  more  significant  change  has  accomp&nied  this. 
H  In  early  alagcii,  at  the  same  time  that  the  State  failed  to  protect  tfae 
V  indindual  against  aggression,  it  waa  itaetf  ati  aggressor  in  multitudinous 
K  ways.  Those  ancient  societies  which  progivssod  enough  to  Icare 
H  itoords,  having  all  been  conquering  societies,  show  oa  ereryvhero  the 
^  tjwta  of  the  militant  rigim-^  As,  for  the  effectaal  organization  of 
^  Ogbtisg  bodies,  the  soldiers,  ab«olutely  oiK-dient,  moat  act  tadepen- 
H  (lently  only  when  commanded  to  do  it ;  so,  for  the  effectual  orgeni- 
1^  ntion  uf  lighting  societies,  citisens  miut  have  tlicir  individualities 
,  uilwrdinatcd.     Private  claims  arc  over-ridden  by  public  claims  ;  and 

^ft  the  subject  loses  much  of  his  freedom  of  action.  One  result  is  that 
^^  the  system  of  regimentation,  pervading  the  society  as  well  as  the 
snny,  causes  detailu«l  regulation  of  conduct.  The  dictates  of  the 
nler,  sauclified  by  ascription  of  thom  to  his  divine  ancestor,  arc 
nnmlrnined  by  any  conception  of  individual  liberty;  and  they  specify 
toco's  actions  to  an  unlimited  extents-down  to  kinds  of  food  eaten, 
nodes  of  prepariDg  them,  shaping  of  beards,  fringing  of  drcstcs,  sowing 
of  grain,  &c.  This  omnipresent  control,  which  the  ancient  Eastern 
uatiuus  in  general  cxlubitcd,  was  exhibited  also  in  large  measure  by 
the  Greeks;  and  was  carried  to  ita  greatest  pitch  in  the  most 
titilitaut  city,  Sparta.  Similarly  during  mediieval  days  throughout 
y.\\tu\iv,  cliaructerized  by  chronic  warfare  with' ita  appropriate  political 
brms  and  ideas,  there  were  scarcely  any  bounds  to  Govenimental 
iotcrferenoe :  ngriculturc,  niitnufaclures,  trade,  were  regulated  in 
detail ;  religious  beliefs  and  observances  were  imposed ;  and  riders  said 
by  whom  only  furs  might  be  worn, siU erased,  books  issued,  pigeona 
cpt,  &c.  &c.  lint  along  with  increase  of  industrial  activities,  an<l 
aplic<I  lobitilution  of  the  rtgime  of  ooutraet  for  the  rfijme  of  status, 
'and  growth  of  ^tociated  scntimcuts,  there  went  (uatil  the  rcceut 
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reaction  acoom[»tiyiiig  reversion  to  militant  actirity)  a  dccrcnsc  of 
meddling  witli  pcoplu's  cloiug>f.  Legislation  j^odually  ceased  to 
re^ulatfl  the  cropping  of  fields,  or  dictate  the  ratio  of  cattle  to  acreage, 
or  HpccUy  modes  of  manufacture  and  matcriaU  to  be  used,  or  fit 
wages  and  prices,  or  interfere  with  dressea  and  games  (except  whcnt 
there  was  gambling),  or  pot  bounties  and  penalties  on  imports 
export*,  or  pre*cribc  men's  beliefs,  religious  or  political,  or  prevent' 
them  firom  combining  aa  the;  pleased,  or  travelling  where  tbcv  liked. 
That  is  to  say,  throughout  a  large  range  of  conduct,  the  right  of  the 
citizen  to  uncontrolled  action  has  been  made  good  against  the  preten- 
siona  of  the  State  to  control  bini.  While  the  riding  agency  bai 
increasingly  helped  him  to  exclude  intruders  from  that  private  spberS' 
in  which  he  pursues  the  objccU  of  life,  it  has  itself  retreated  frooii 
that  sphere;  or,  in  other  words— decreased  its  intrusions. 

Not  CTon  ret  have  wc  noted  all  the  classes  of  facta  which  tell  the 
same  utary.  It  is  told  afresh  in  the  improvement!!  and  rcrorros  of  taw 
itself;  as  veil  as  in  the  admissions  and  assertions  of  those  who  hare 
effected  them.  "So  early  as  the  fifteentli  century,"  says  Fn^essor 
PoUock,  "  we  find  a  common-law  jodgc  declaring  that,  as  in  a  case 
unprovided  for  by  known  rules  the  civilians  »iul  canonists  devi*c  a 
new  rale  according  to  '  the  law  of  nature  which  is  the  ground  of  ail 
laws,'  the  Courts  of  Wotminjster  can  and  will  do  the  like."*  Again, 
oar  system  of  Equity,  iutroduced  and  developed  as  it  was  to  make 
up  for  the  shortcomings  of  Common-law,  or  rectify  its  inequities, 
[ffoceeded  tliroughout  on  a  recognition  of  men's  claims  considered 
as  existing  apart  from  legal  warrant.  And  the  changes  of  law  now 
from  time  to  time  made  after  resistance,  are  similarly  made  in  pur- 
suance of  current  ideaa  concerning  the  requirements  of  justice:  ideas 
which,  insteail  of  being  derived  from  the  law  arc  opposed  to  the 
law.  IVht  example,  that  recent  Act  which  gives  to  a  married  woman 
a  right  of  property  in  her  own  earnings,  evidently  originated  in  tl 
coQsciouHitcss  that  the  natural  connection  between  labonr  cxpcnde 
and  beuciit  enjoyed,  is  one  which  shonld  be  maintained  in  all  cases. 
Hie  reformed  taw  did  not  create  the  right,  but  recognition  of  the 
right  created  the  reformed  law. 

Thus,  historical  evidcuees  of  five  different  kinds  unite  in  teaching 
that,  confused  as  arc  the  popular  notions  concerning  rights,  and  in- 
cluding, as  they  do,  much  wliicb  sihoutd  be  excluded,  yet  they  shadow 
forth  a  truth. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  the  original  source  of  this  truth. 
la  a  previous  paper  I  have  spoken  of  the  open  secret,  tliat  there 
enn  be  no  social  phenomena  but  what,  if  wc  analyze  thctn  to 
the  bottom,  bring  us  down  to  the  laws  of  life ;  and  that  there  can 

•  "  Th«  M«t)imU  of  JoriapniilMoe:  «■  latrodaotore  IjMtore  at  Daivmity  i 
Loadon,"  Octcfaa  ».  1$82. 
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b>  no  true  uildcavt«adtng  of  them  vithoat  rcfcrenoe  to  the  lawn  or 
Hie.  Lul  UA  tbon  transfer  Ihis  questiou  of  natural  ngbts  from  tltc 
conrt  of  politiet  to  the  court  of  »doDce — the  science  of  life.  The 
reader  need  feel  no  alarm  :  its  viiiiplc-tt  nnd  most  obrJotu  facts  vrUl 
MlBee.  Wo  will  cu»t«mplntG  first  tbc  geaer»l  couditions  to  iiidividu&l 
lUb :  oad  then  the  general  conditions  to  social  life.  We  shall  find 
tiutt  boUi  yield  the  mine  rerdtct. 


I 


Animal  Itfc  involves  waste ',  waste  miut  he  met  hy  repair ;  repair 
impUoa  uatritioa.  Aijniii,  nutntiou  prcsuppo^m  obtaiamcnt  of  foot! ; 
food  oaoDOt  he  got  witlioat  powers  of  preheiuiion,  and,  iisuall}',  of 
looomuiioa ;  and  tbnt  these  powers  may  achieve  their  cuds,  there 
must  bo  freedom  to  move  about.  If  you  ithut  up  a  mammal  in  a 
nmdl  spMO,  or  tie  its  limbs  together,  or  take  from  it  the  food  it  has 
procorcd.  50a  eventually,  by  persistence  in  one  or  other  of  these 
eovnes,  cause  its  death,  roasing  a  certain  point,  hindranoo  to  the 
fhlfilment  of  these  requirements  is  fatal.  Aud  all  this,  which  holds 
of  the  higher  animals  at  large,  of  counc  holds  of  man. 

If  we  oilopt  {lesniininin  as  a  creod,  and  vith  it  accept  the  impltca- 
tinu  tint  life  ia  gcDcral  being  an  evil  should  be  put  an  end  to,  then 
tlien  is  no  ctliical  warrant  for  these  actions  by  whicli  life  id  maiu- 
laiafid  i  the  whole  question  drops.  But  if  wo  adopt  either  the 
optimtst  new  or  the  mcUorist  view — if  wc  say  tliat  life  on  the 
vliolo  brings  more  pleasure  than  pain ;  or  chat  it  is  on  the  way  to 
beoomo  such  that  it  will  yield  more  pleasure  than  pain;  then  these 
ifitioBfl  by  which  life  is  maintaiued  arc  justified,  and  there  results  a 
•amuit  for  the  freedom  to  perform  them.  Thoscwho  hold  that  life 
it  valuable,  hold,  by  implication,  that  men  ought  not  to  be  prevented 
(nm  cmrrying  on  lifc-snstaiuiug  activities.  In  other  words,  if  it  is 
laid  to  be  "  right "  that  they  should  cany  them  on,  then,  by  per- 
autatiuu,  we  get  the  assertion  that  they  "  have  a  right"  to  carry  them 
oa.  Cloarly  the  conception  of  "  naUirol  rights  "  originates  in  rccog- 
aittoo  of  tho  truth  tliat  if  life  is  justifiable,  there  must  be  a  justiQca- 
lioo  for  tlic  iKrfonuance  of  acts  essential  to  its  prc9er\-atiou ;  and, 
Uwrefore,  a  justification  for  those  liberties  and  claims  which  make 
sneb  acts  i>ouihlc. 

Bat  being  true  of  other  creatures  as  of  man,  this  is  a  proposi- 
tion lacking  ethical  character.  Ethical  character  arises  only  with  the 
4uti&otioa  between  what  the  individual  may  do  in  carrying  on  IiIh 
UfSs-floatoiiuiig  activities,  and  what  be  may  not  do.  This  diiittiictiou 
ebviooaly  resnlu  from  tlie  preaenoe  of  his  fellows.  Among  those 
>ba  aru  in  close  proximity,  or  even  at  some  distance  apart,  the  doings 
of  each  arc  apt  tu  interfere  with  the  doings  of  others;  and  in  the 
absonct)  of  proof  that  some  may  do  what  they  will  without  limit, 
(hilo  olliars  may  not,  mutual   limitation  is  necessitated.     The  uou- 
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ethical  form  of  tbc  right  to  pursue  cuda,  passes  luto  ike  ctliical  form, 
vlicu  there  is  recognized  the  difliereuce  betveeii  acta  wfaidi  can  be 
performed  nithoat  tran&gresHing  the  limits,  and  others  which  cnnnot 
be  so  pcHimmcd. 

lliis,  which  is  the  k  priori  conclosion,  is  the  conclvuion  jricldcd  H 
potteriori,  vrhec  we  study  the  doings  of  the  unciviltxcd.  lu  its 
vaf^uest  form,  mutual  limitatioD  of  spheres  of  action,  and  the  idcaa 
and  sentiments  associated  with  it,  urc  seen  in  the  retatious  of  grtiui» 
to  one  another.  Habitually  there  come  to  be  establiahed,  certain 
bounds  to  the  territories  witlun  wbicfa  each  tribe  obtains  its  livelihood ; 
and  th»e  bound*  when  tiot  respected  are  defended.  Among  tlie 
Wood-\^eddali3,  who  have  no  political  organization,  the  small  clans 
liarc  their  respective  portions  of  forest ;  and  "  theic  conventional 
allotments  are  always  honourably  recognized/' *  Of  tbe  augorcmod 
tribes  of  Tasmania,  we  are  told  that  "  their  hunting  ground-i  were  all 
determined,  and  trespassers  were  liable  to  attack."  t  And,  manifestly, 
the  quarrels  caused  among  tnbcs  by  intrusions  on  one  another's 
territories,  tend,  in  the  long  run,  to  6x  bounds  and  to  gire  a  certain 
sanction  to  them.  As  with  each  inhabited  area,  so  with  each 
inhabiting  group.  A  death  in  one,  rightly  or  wrongly  ascribed  to 
somebody  in  another,  prompts  "the  sacred  duty  of  blood-rcvcngc;" 
and  though  retaliations  are  thus  made  chronic,  some  restraiut  is  put 
on  new  ag^rcsaiona.  Like  causes  and  effects  were  seen  in  those  early 
stages  of  eivilixed  societiett,  during  which  families  or  clans,  rather  than 
indlTidoals,  were  the  political  units;  and  during  which  each  family 
or  clan  bad  to  maintain  itself  and  ita  possessions  against  others  such. 
This  mutual  restraint,  which  in  the  nature  of  ihing:^  arises  betwc 
small  communities,  similarly  arises  between  ludividualfi  in  each  c<Hn^ 
mtmity ;  and  the  ideas  and  usages  appropriate  to  the  one  are  mora 
or  less  appropriate  to  the  other.  TIiou};h  within  each  group  there  is 
CTcr  a  tendency  for  the  stronger  to  aggre«  on  the  weaker;  yet,  in 
most  cases,  conaciousncsii  of  the  evils  resulting  from  aggtcs&ivc  conduct 
serves  to  reiitntin.  Everywhere  among  primitive  peoples,  (rexpusaea 
arc  followed  by  connter-trcspasscs.  Says  Turner  of  the  Tannese, 
"  adultery  and  some  other  crimca  arc  kept  in  check  by  the  fear  of 
elub-taw."*  Fitzroy  tella  us  that  the  Patagonian,  "if  he  does  not 
injure  or  otlcnd  his  neighbour,  is  not  interfered  with  by  others  :"$ 
personal  vengeance  being  the  penalty  for  injury.  \ie  read  of 
the  Uaii{ic-t  that  "  they  have  very  little  law  of  any  kind  ;  but  what 
they  have  is  of  strict  retaliation,. — an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  fur 
a  tooth."  II  And  that  the  Ux  laHoma  tends  to  establish  a  dislinctioa 
between  what  each  member  of  the  community  may  aafely  do  and 

•  T*BiuBt.  ti.  44a 
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wliat  lie  may  not  icnfclr  do,  and  consequently  to  girc  saactions  to 
sctioits  within  a  certain  range  but  not  beyond  tlist  niDge,  ia  obvious. 
Though,  says  Schoolcraft  of  the  Chippevayans,  tbey  "have  no 
r^ular  gov-crumont,  as  every  man  i»  lord  in  his  own  family,  they  are 
inBucnced  more  or  Icaa  by  certain  principlc§  which  conduce  to  their 
general  bcDefit:"*  one  of  the  priuciploi  named  beiog  recognition  of 
prirste  property. 

Hovr  mutual  Ittoiutiou  of  activities  originates  the  ideas  and 
sentiments  implied  by  ihe  phrase  "natural  rights,"  we  are  shown 
must  distinctly  by  the  few  peaceful  tribes  which  hare  cither  nominal 
governmeuta  or  none  at  all.  Beyond  those  facts  which  iUuittrate 
Krupoloos  regard  for  one  another's  claims  among  the  Todas,  Santala, 
Le|>cha«,  l^do,  Chakmns,  Jokuns,  ArnfnroK,  &c.,  wc  have  the  fact 
that  the  utterly  unciviiixed  Wood- Vedd aha,  without  any  social 
vrgaaizntiou  at  all,  "  tliinlc  it  perfectly  inconccirable  that  any  pcnson 
should  ever  take  tliat  which  does  nut  belong  to  him,  or  titnke  his 
fellow,  or  say  anything  that  ia  untrue."  t  Thus  itbouomcs  clear,  alike 
from  analysis  of  caiwcs  and  oU-ervatiou  of  facts,  that  while  the 
positive  element  in  the  right  to  carry  on  life-sustaining  activities, 
originates  from  the  Inns  of  life,  that  ni^ativc  clement  which  gives 
ethical  character  to  it,  originates  from  the  conditions  produced  by 
social  aggrt^ation. 

So  alien  to  tlie  trutli,  indeed,  is  the  alleged  creation  of  rights  by 
government,  that,  contrariwise,  rights  having  been  established  more 
or  Icxt  clearly  before  government  arises,  become  obscured  as  govern- 
ment develops  along  with  that  militant  activity  which,  both  by  tlte 
taking  of  slaves  and  the  establishment  of  ranks,  produces  tlattu; 
anA  the  recognition  of  rightn  beginn  again  to  get  definitencss  only 
as  last  as  militancy  ceases  to  be  chronic  and  governmental  power 
declines. 

Wlicii  we  turn  from  the  life  of  the  individual  to  the  life  of  the 
society,  the  same  leoaon  is  taught  us. 

Though  mere  love  of  companionship  prompts  primitive  men  to  live 
in  groups,  yet  the  chief  {ironi)iler  is  experience  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  co-operation.  On  what  condition  only  can  co-opera- 
tion arise  ?  Evidently  on  condition  that  those  who  join  their  efforts 
severally  gain  by  doing  so.  If,  as  in  the  simplest  eases,  they  unite 
to  achieve  something  which  each  by  himself  cannot  achieve,  or  eau 
acliiere  less  readily,  it  mu»t  be  on  the  tacit  understanding,  either  that 
tbey  shall  share  the  benefit  {as  when  game  is  caught  by  a  party  of 
tbem)  or  that  if  one  reaps  all  the  benefit  nov  (as  in  building  a  hut 

*  ScbaoI<n[l,  "  Kxjii^taDii  t«  tW  Sniirots  of  tbc  MiMiauppi,"  v.  177. 
t  B.  F,  JUrbborn*,  FortnijIiHf  Jten'nr,  Uarcli  UIB.    ik«  «1m>  U.  C.  Sirr,  "Oijitai 
and  tbc  C^^Impsb,"  ii.  21S. 
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or  clearing  a  pbO  tlie  otben  shall  wewtniXy  reap  eqninlent  beoete 
in  tfairir  tarns.  ^^Itco  instead  of  efforts  joiard  in  AtAof^  tbe  same 
Ibisf,  different  tLiogi  are  efl^cted  hj  tbem — vhen  dirinoo  of  Uboar 
arbes,  vitli  aocompanying  barter  of  pndacta,  the  arraBgement  tmpties 
tlut  cadi  ID  TTtnm  for  sometliing  which  be  has  in  sBperflooM  qnaQtitj, 
gets  an  approximate  eqniralent  of  something  whicb  be  mats.  If  be 
hands  over  tbc  one  and  doca  not  get  the  other,  future  propoaak  to 
cchange  «iil  meet  with  no  reaponae.  Hiere  will  be  a  reremoD  to 
dut  rudcat  eonditioa  in  which  each  makes  CTerrthing  for  hiroetf. 
Hence  the  posaibtlitT'  of  co-operatioa  depends  era  fnlfitment  of  contract, 
tacit  or  OTert. 

"Som  this  which  wc  ace  must  hold  of  the  vcrr  firat  step  towaida 
that  indnstrial  organisation  by  which  the  life  of  a  society  it  main- 
taioed,  must  bold  nwre  or  less  fall;  tfaroogboat  its  dercJopmcot. 
TluM^  tbe  militant  type  of  organization,  with  its  ^stem  of  rtahu 
pvodoced^l^  chronic  war,  greatly  obscniea  these  relations  of  contract, 
yet  they  remun  partiallj  in  force.  Iliey  still  bold  between  freemen, 
and  between  the  heads  of  thoae  small  groajB  which  form  the  oniti 
of  cndy  societka ;  and  in  a  mcasnre  they  still  bold  within  tbeae 
small  gronps  tbeeoselTes ;  since  surriral  of  tbem  as  groaps,  imi^iea 
soch  reco^tion  of  the  daims  tA  their  members,  eren  when  dares,  that 
in  retnm  for  tbeir  laboim  tlif;r  get  saOicicncics  of  food,  clothing, 
and  protection.  And  when,  with  diminoiioD  of  war£u«  and  growth 
of  trade,  volantary  co-operation  more  and  more  replaces  oompolsorjr 
oo-opentioD,  and  tbe  carrying  on  of  social  life  by  exchange  under 
agreement,  partially  aospcnded  for  a  time,  gradually  re-cstablbbe« 
itself ;  its  re-establishmeot  brings  tbe  possibility  of  that  rast  elabonte 
indostrial  organiE&tian  hf  which  a  great  nation  is  snstaincd. 

Fto  in  proportion  as  contracts  are  unhindered  and  the  peifonnance 
of  them  certain,  the  growth  is  great  and  the  social  life  actire.  It  Is 
not  now  by  one  or  other  of  two  individnals  who  contract,  that  the 
evil  eflSeeta  of  breach  of  contract  are  experienced.  In  an  advanced 
socic^,  they  are  experienced  by  entire  classes  of  producers  and 
distribaton,  wbidi  bare  arisen  throngh  diriiion  of  labour ;  and, 
•reotnally,  they  are  experienced  by  CTerybody.  Ask  on  what 
condttioii  it  is  that  Birmingham  derotes  itself  to  manoftcturing 
hardware,  or  part  of  Staflbrdahire  to  making  pottery,  or  Lancnshire 
to  wearing  cotton.  Ask  how  the  mral  people  who  here  grew  wheat 
and  there  pasture  cattle,  find  it  possible  to  occupy  themselrcs  in 
their  special  bosnuases.  These  groups  can  severally  thu«  act  only  if 
eadi  gets  from  the  others  in  exchange  for  its  own  surplus  predact, 
dne  sfaaraa  of  their  surplus  products.  No  longer  directly  ctTected  by 
barter,  this  obtainnieui  of  their  respective  sliares  of  one  another's 
prodncta  is  indirectly  effected  by  money ;  and  if  we  nk  bow  each 
dirisioo  of  prodocvn  gets  its  due  amount  of  Uie  required  money,  tho 
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uuwer  is — hy  fulfilnictit  of  ooatract.  If  LeoU  makes  wooHeas  and 
does  not,  b^  fulfilment  of  contract,  rceciru  the  means  of  obuiuiag 
from  agricultural  districta  the  iieedful  qaautity  of  food,  it  must  starve, 
and  stop  producing  woollens.  If  South  Waka  smelts  iron  and  there 
comes  no  cqairalent  agreed  upon,  enabling  it  to  get  fabrics  for  cloth- 
ing, iU  industry  must  ccwc.  Ami  so  throughout,  in  general  and  in 
detail,  lliat  mutual  dependence  of  parts  which  vc  aee  in  social 
organiEatioo,  as  in  iodividual  organutation,  b  possible  only  on  con- 
dition that  wbiU  each  part  docs  the  particular  kind  of  work  it  has 
become  adjusted  to,  it  receires  its  proportion  of  those  materials  required 
fiw  repair  and  growth,  which  all  the  other  ports  have  joined  to  pro- 
duce :  such  proportion  beiug  settled  hy  bargaining.  Moreover,  it  ia 
by  fulfilment  of  contract  that  there  is  effected  a  balandug  of  all  the 
various  products  to  tlie  vuriou*  needs — the  largo  manufacture  of 
knives  and  the  small  manufacture  of  lanceu ;  the  great  growth  of 
wheat  anil  the  little  growth  of  niuftanl-sced.  The  check  on  un- 
due production  of  each  commodity',  results  from  finding  that  after  a 
certain  quantitir,  uo  one  will  agree  to  take  auy  further  quantity  on 
tenna  that  yield  an  adequate  money  equivalent.  And  so  there  is 
prevented  a  useless  expenditure  of  labour  in  producing  that  which 
society  does  not  waul. 

Lastly,  we  bare  to  note  the  still  more  significant  fact  that  the 
oomlition  tuider  which  only,  any  spceiaUxcd  group  of  workers  can  grow 
when  the  community  needs  more  of  its  |>articular  kind  of  work,  is 
that  contracts  shall  he  free  and  fulfilment  of  them  enforced.  If 
when,  from  lack  of  material,  Lancashire  fiulwl  to  supply  the  usual 
amotuit  of  cotton-goods,  there  had  been  such  interTcrencc  with  coa- 
tracts  as  prevcnti-tl  Yorkshire  from  asking  a  greater  price  for  ita 
woollens,  which  it  was  enabled  to  do  by  the  greater  demand  for  them, 
tlu3«  would  have  been  no  temptation  to  put  more  capital  into  the 
woollen  mannfacture,  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  machiuery  and 
number  of  artisans  employed,  and  no  increase  of  woollens  :  the  con- 
•eqnence  being  tliat  the  whole  community  would  have  suSicred  from 
not  having  deficient  cottons  replaced  by  extra  woollens.  What 
scriens  injury  may  rcault  to  a  nation  if  itH  members  are  hindered 
from  contracting  with  one  another,  was  well  shown  in  the  contrast 
between  England  and  Fraucv  in  respect  of  railways.  Here,  though 
obstacles  were  at  Srat  raised  by  classes  predominant  in  the  legislature, 
the  obstacles  were  not  such  as  prevented  capitalists  from  investing, 
engineers  from  furnishing  directive  Kkill,  or  contractors  from  undcrtak- 
ing  works;  and  the  high  interest  originally  obtained  un  invcstincuts,  the 
great  profits  made  by  contractors,  and  the  large  payments  received  by 
engineers,  led  to  that  drafting  of  money,  energy,  and  ability,  into 
railway,  making,  which  rapidly  developed  otu-  rail  way -system,  to  the 
enonnona  increase  of  our  national  prosperity.     But  when  M.  Thiers, 
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Stndjr  of  men's  politico-ethicaj  ideas  and  sentiments,  leads  to 
allied  oonclanons.  Priroitive  peoples  of  various  types  show  as  that 
before  goTeraments  exist,  immctuorial  customs  rMognixe  privnt«  claims 
and  justify  maintcaauee  of  tlicui.  Codes  ot'  law  independently 
CTolved  by  different  nations,  agree  in  forbidding  certain  trespasses  on 
the  perunu,  properties,  and  liberties  of  citizens ;  and  tlieir  eorre- 
apondences  imply,  not  an  artiBcial  source  for  individual  rights,  but  a 
natural  source.  Along  with  social  development,  the  formulating  in 
law  of  the  rights  pre-rstabliahed  by  custom,  becomes  more  dc&nite 
and  elaborate.  At  tbe  same  time,  Gorcmmcnt  undertakes  to  an 
increasing  extent  the  business  of  euforciiig  them.  VHxiXa  it  has 
been  becoming  a  better  protector,  Government  has  been  becoming 
leas  a^msive— has  more  imd  more  diminished  lU  intrusions  on 
men's  spheres  of  private  action.  And,  lastly,  as  in  past  times  lairs 
were  avowedly  modified  to  fit  better  with  current  ideas  of  equity ; 
80  now,  law-reformers  are  guiiled  by  idesa  of  equity  which  arc  not 
derired  from  law  but  to  which  law  has  to  conform. 

Here,  tlicu,  wc  have  a  politico-ethical  theory  justified  alike  by 
analysis  and  by  history.  What  bare  wc  against  it  ?  A  fashionable 
counter- theory  which  proves  to  lie  unjustifiable.  On  the  one  hand, 
while  we  find  that  individual  life  and  social  life  both  imply  m^n- 
tcnance  of  the  natural  relation  bctneen  efiurts  and  benefits ;  wc  also 
find  titat  this  natural  relation,  recognised  before  Gorernmeut  existed, 
has  been  all  along  asserting  and  re-asserting  itself,  and  obtaining 
better  recognition  in  co<le9  of  law  and  systems  of  ethics.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who,  denying  natural  rights,  commit  themselves  to 
the  assertion  that  rights  are  artificially  created  by  law,  arc  not  only 
flatly  contradicted  by  facts,  but  their  assertion  is  sclf-dcstructive :  the 
endeavour  to  substantiate  it,  when  clialtenged,  iurulves  them  in 
manifohl  absurdities. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  re-institution  of  a  vogue  popular  conception 
in  a  definite  form  on  a  scicntilic  basis,  leads  us  to  a  rational  view  of 
the  relation  between  the  wills  of  majorities  and  minorities.  It  turns 
out  that  those  co-operations  in  which  all  can  voluntarily  unite,  and 
in  the  carrying  on  of  which  the  will  of  the  majority  is  rightly 
supreme,  ore  co-operations  for  maintaining  the  conditions  requisite 
to  individual  and  social  life.  Defence  of  the  society  as  a  whole 
against  external  invaders,  has  for  iti  remote  end  to  pnrscrve  each 
cttiien  in  {louiesaion  of  such  means  as  be  has  for  satisfying  his 
desires,  and  in  possession  of  such  liberty  as  he  has  for  getting  further 
means.  And  defence  of  each  citizen  against  internal  invaders,  from 
murderers  down  to  those  who  indict  nuisances  on  tbeir  neighbours, 
baa  obviously  the  like  cud — an  end  dejiired  by  eveiy  one  save  the 
criminal  and  disorderiy.  Ilcnee  it  follows  that  for  maintenance  of 
this  Tttal  principle,  alike  of  individual  life  aud  sodal  life,  subordination 
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of  mincuity  by  nugority  is  legitimate;  as  implyiog  only  soeli  a 
trenching  aa  the  freedom  and  property  of  each,  as  ia  rcqaiaite  for  tbc 
better  i»otccting  of  hia  freedom  and  property.  At  tlie  same  tine  tt 
foUow!)  that  such  subordinadon  is  not  legitimate  beyond  tbb  ;  since, 
implying  aa  it  docs  a  greater  aggreaatoa  upon  the  indiridual  than  is 
requisite  for  i>rotectiag  liim,  it  involres  a  breach  of  the  vital 
principle  which  is  to  be  maintained. 

Thos  we  come  ronnd  ag»n  to  the  propoaitioa  that  the  assumed 
dirinc  right  of  parliamcDta,  and  the  implied  divine  right  of  majori- 
ties,  are  sapentilious.  While  men  have  abandoned  the  old  theory 
respecting  the  soorcc  of  Statoauthority,  they  liave  retained  a  belief 
in  that  unlimited  extent  of  State-authority  which  rightly  accompanied 
the  old  theory,  but  docs  not  rightly  accompany  the  nfw  odc.  Ub- 
rtstrictcd  power  over  subjects,  rationally  aaeribed  to  the  mling  man 
when  he  was  held  to  be  a  depuiy.god,  is  now  ascribed  to  the  rnttng 
body,  the  deputy-godhoo<i  of  which  nobody  aiaerts. 

Oiqxments  will,  posaibly,  contend  that  discussions  about  the  origin 
and  limits  of  govcmmcatal  authority  are  mere  pedantries.  "  Qovem- 
roent,"  they  may  perhapa  say,  "  b  bound  to  use  all  the  meass  it  has, 
(HC  can  get,  for  furthering  the  genera)  happincs*.  Its  aim  must  be 
utility ;  and  it  is  warranted  in  cmployiiig  whatever  measures  are 
needful  for  achieving  nacfiil  ends.  The  welbn;  of  the  people  is  ILb 
supreme  law ;  and  legislators  are  not  to  be  deterred  froa  obcTing 
that  law  by  qacstions  couccming  the  sonrce  and  range  of  tiieir 
power."  Is  there  really  an  escape  here?  or  may  this  opening  be 
effectually  cloecd  ? 

The  essential  question  raised  is  the  truth  of  the  utilitarian  theory 
as  commonly  held ;  and  the  answer  here  to  be  given  is  that,  aa  cotn- 
otonly  held,  it  is  nut  true.  Alike  by  the  statements  of  utilitarian 
moralists,  and  by  the  acts  of  politicians  knowingly  or  ankuowtogly 
following  their  lead,  it  is  implied  that  ntili^  is  to  be  direetly  deter. 
mined  by  simple  inspection  of  the  immediate  Cuts  and  estimation  of 
probable  results.  Whereas,  utilitarianism  as  rightly  imderstood, 
implies  guidance  by  the  general  cotudusicNu  which  analysis  oC 
experience  yields.  "  Good  and  bad  results  cannot  be  accidental, 
but  most  be  necessary  consequence*  of  the  constitution  of  things  f 
and  it  is  "  the  bttstness  of  Mcoal  Science  to  deduce,  from  the  lawi 
of  life  and  the  cooditioiis  of  existence,  what  kinds  of  action  neoea- 
sarily  tend  to  produce  hapfunesB,  and  what  kinds  to  produce  aidiappi- 
ncM."  *  Current  nutitarian  speculation,  like  current  practical  politics, 
■hows  inadequate  coosdonanea  of  natural  causation.  Thit  habitual 
tbought  is  that,  in  the  absence  of  aome  (Anions  impediment,  things 
cui  be  done  this  way  or  that  way;  and  no  questiaa  fs  put  whether  then 
ts  cttbcT  ■grcement  or  oondict  with  the  normal  workiug  of  ihiDga. 

;  "£Uad'BtUc^''|31.    SMabsftH-fiS- 
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nw  foregoing  liiscassious  ham,  I  think,  ftliown  that  tlio  i)ict»tcs 
of  utUitj,  um],  comtoquently,  tlio  proper  KCtiuns  of  gorortuueRta,  ara 
Mt  to  bo  letUed  b;  tutpectioD  of  fiacts  on  the  surface,  gmd  acccpUnoe 
of  their  primd  Jade  meatiiDgH ;  but  arc  to  be  »cttled  by  reference 
k^  and  dctlocticm  from,  fuiiHunental  fitcts.  Tbe  fundamental  facts 
to  which  all  rational  jiulgmonts  of  utility  must  go  back,  arc  tbe 
bets  that  life  coii«iKts  in,  and  ts  maintained  by,  certain  activities; 
>sd  that  among  men  in  a  sociotf,  these  aetiritiea,  ncoeiurily 
bcooming  mntually  limited,  are  to  be  uarricd  on  by  each  within  the 
limita  thcuoe  arising,  and  not  carried  on  beyond  tliowe  limits :  the 
uainlcnauoe  of  the  limits  bocomiag,  by  consequence,  the  function 
agency  whidi  regulates  society.  If  each,  baring  freedom  to 
^Itis  povora  up  to  the  bouodfl  fixed  by  tfac  like  freedom  of  others, 
olitaimi  from  bi«  rvUow-mea  as  much  fur  bis  !<er\'iccs  as  they  find 
ihBtn  wortli  in  comparison  with  the  surricea  of  others — if  contracts 
uufurioly  fulfilled  bring  to  each  tbe  share  thtis  detcFminod,  and  be 
is  left  secure  in  person  and  posacsHions  to  satisfy  his  wants  with 
tlui  prooeeils ;  then  there  is  maintained  the  vital  principle  alike  of 
iadividunl  life  and  of  social  life.  J-'urther,  there  is  maintained  tlio 
ritnl  principle  of  social  progress ;  inasmuch  as,  under  such  conditions, 
the  IndividuaU  of  nio»t  worth  will  proi^>er  and  multiply  more  titan 
tluMC  of  less  worth.  So  that  utility,  not  as  empirically  estimated 
but  as  rationally  determined,  enjoins  this  maintenance  of  individual 
rights;  and,  by  implication,  negatives  any  conno  which  traverses 
uwn. 

Uorc,  thim,  we  reach  the  ultimate  intcniict  against  meddling 
kgislatiou.  Reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  every  proposal  to  interfere 
with  citizens'  activities  further  than  by  cufurciDg  their  mutual 
Umitaiion*,  U  n  proposal  to  improve  life  by  breaking  throngfa  the 
Tundaniental  conditions  to  life.  When  some  are  prevented  fh»n 
buying  beer  that  others  may  he  prevented  from  getting  drunk,  those 
vbg  make  the  law  assume  Uiat  more  good  than  evil  will  result  from 
intcrfcnm'oe  with  the  normal  relation  between  conduct  and  couse- 
i|oonen,  alike  in  the  few  ilUrcgidated  and  the  many  wcll-rcgolatcd. 
A  Kotcrumcnt  which  takes  fractious  of  tlie  incomes  of  mtiltitndiuoui 
poi^iiij  fur  the  purpose  of  sending  to  the  colonics  some  who  have  not 
prastMnd  here,  or  for  building  better  industrial  dwellings,  or  for 
making  public  hbraries  and  public  museums,  &c.  &c.,  takes  for 
i;raated  that,  not  only  proximately  but  idlimately,  increased  general 
happinaw  will  reault  from  transgressing  the  essential  requirement  to 
gotwnl  happiness— the  requirement  that  each  shall  enjoy  all  those 
meaiu  to  happiness  which  his  actions,  carried  on  without  ngj^ression  on 
otbcTs,  have  brouf;ht  him.  In  other  cases  we  do  not  thus  let  tbe  imme- 
diate blind  uo  to  the  remote.  When  asserting  the  sacrednow  of  property 
agatmt  private  aggressors,  nc  do  not  ask  whether  the  benetit  to  a 
httogrj  man  who  takes  bread  from  a  baker's  shop,  is  or  is  not 
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greater  tli&n  the  ii)jar}r  inSicted  on  the  baker :  we  consider  not  the 
specisl  effects  but  the  genera)  cfTccta  which  arise  if  property  is  iose- 
cure.  But  when  the  State  exacts  further  amounts  from  cititciis,  or 
further  rcstraiuii  tLcir  liberties,  wc  consider  only  the  direct  aad 
proximate  elfecti,  and  ignore  the  indirect  and  distant  effects  which 
are  causi^  when  these  invasions  of  individual  rifjhts  arc  continually 
multiplied.  "We  do  not  see  that  by  accamuluted  small  infractions  o{ 
them,  the  vital  conditions  to  life,  inditidual  and  social,  come  to  be 
little  fulfilled  that  the  life  decays. 

Yet  the  decay  thus  caused  becomes  manifest  where  the  policy 
pushed  to  an  extreme.  Any  one  who  studies,  in  the  writings  of 
MM.  Taine  and  de  'l\)C()Heville,  tlie  otatc  of  things  which  preceded 
the  Rrench  Revolution,  will  sec  that  that  tremendous  catastrophe 
cnnic  about  from  so  exoessive  n  regulation  of  men's  actions  in  all 
their  details,  and  such  an  enormous  drafting  away  of  the  products  o£ 
their  actions  to  maintain  the  regulating  oiganizstion,  that  life  w4 
fast  becoming  impracticable.  The  empirical  utilitarianism  of  that 
day,  lilic  the  empirical  utilitarianism  of  our  day,  dtlTcicd  from  ratioui 
utilitarianism  in  this,  that  in  each  sucoeasive  esse  it  contemplated  nul 
the  effects  of  particular  interferences  on  the  actions  of  particul 
classes  of  men,  and  ignored  the  effects  produced  by  a  multiplicity 
such  interfcrcDcea  on  the  Uvcs  of  men  at  large.  And  if  we  a 
what  tlieu  mailc,  and  what  now  makes,  this  error  possible,  we  Gc 
it  to  be  the  political  superstition  that  governmental  power  is  aatige 
to  no  restraints. 

When  that  "divinity"  which  "doth  hedge  a  king,"  and  which 
our  day  has   Icfl  a  glamour  around  the  body  inheriting  his  powei 
has  quite  died  away — when  it  begins  to  be  seen  clearly  that,  in 
popularly-governed  nation,  the  government  is  simply  a  committee  of 
management ;  it  will  also  be  seen  that  this  committee  of  manage: 
haa  no  intrinsic  authority.     The  ioe^-itable  oonclasion  will  be  that  ii 
authority  is  given  by  those  npi>ointing  it;  and  has  just  such  bou 
as  they  choose  to  impose.     Along  with   this   will   go   the  furthi 
conclusion  that  the  laws  it  passes  are  not  in  themselves  »acred  ;  b' 
that   whatever   sacredneas   they  have,  is  entirely  due  to  the  etbic: 
aanctioti- — an  ethical  sanction  which,  as  wc  find,  is  derivable  from  t 
laws  of  human  life  as  carried  on  under  aocial  conditions.     And  the: 
will  come  the  corollary  that  when  they  have  not  this  ethical  sasctii 
they  have  no  sacrcdnesa,  and  may  rightly  be  diallcnged. 

"Ifae  function  of  Liberalism  in  the  past  was  that  of  putting  a  limit 
to   the   powere  of  kings.     Tlie  function  of  true  Liberalism  in   tl: 
future  will  be  that  of  putting  a  limit  to  the  powers  of  Parliaments. 

HeaBBBT  Spbncbb. 


THE  VISIBLE  UNIVERSE-7-I 
PHYSICAL   OR  A  SPIRITUAL 
PRODUCTION  ? 


A  SPECULATION. 


I>*  a  prerioiis  numHcr  of  this  review  {July  1882),  ia  ui  article  on 
the  Conscrvatiim  of  Energy,  I  coded  fiy  diacusmng  the  tlicory 
of  the  pat  eternity  of  matter,  nud  curae  to  the  following  cou- 
dnsioQ : — 

"We  luve  oaiy  a  Ufnilcd  cxporlencc  extending  ov«r  5,000  years  of  tbc 
comtatioy  of  the  properties  of  mntciiol  paiticl'^.  And  if  in  our  icientilic 
RtuMTaJintioiia,  it  bn  duirablo  to  go  backwurd*  or  forwardii  xomo  groatcr 
dtetaaco,  we  afaould  be  right  in  umtming  that  thi*  ooDstitncy  nill  oxiila,  u»  a 
pnUnunary  step,  pcrhapo,  to  finding  that  it  docs  not  [tnt  are  wc,  tboro(bT«i 
entidcd  to  auumo  that  sucb  psulicles  have  existed  as  Iboy  ai«  from  all 
Moniity,  and  have  alwaya  bad  this  ooDslaocy  of  rolittion  to  ODO  anather  ? 
Coqaeatioaably  not.  Even  were  sacli  an  hypotheais  not  otberwise  diaoredited, 
it  oonld  be  of  DO  acieQtiilc  value,  for  it  would  bo  one  of  an  intlnite  number  of 
oooc«ivable  bypollMau  regarding  the  growth  of  the  universe,  all  of  which 
may  be  made  oonaiateot  with  the  factaof  our  limited  experionoe.  Tlio  icientilio 
probability  of  tuif  parttcalnr  aolution  representing  tne  truth  i»,  therefore, 
infaiitdy  nnall." 

Continuing  this  line  of  thought  I  will  now  endeavour  to  show 
wliat  it  IB  that  tends  to  discredit  the  thuory  of  the  ]>iut  eternity  of 
natter,  using  for  this  purpose  the  kind  of  argument  which  will  be 
foind  in  the  "  Unifcen  Univcmc." 

Tbere  are,  it  is  known,  two  ways  of  rc^nling  the  tbiug^t  around 
M^and  thc«c  two  exist  simultancoualy,  and  arc  practically  independent. 
TSo  'Hieiift,  wlio  look*  upon  everything  as  brought  into  being  and 
NMained  by  the  immediate  operation  of  Divine  power  can  ace  no 
iTcrciioc  in  this  respect  between  the  mighty  object*  of  Nature  and 
Iwocancr  productions  of  human  hands.  His  ascription  of  author- 
*I"I>  embractsi  nil  around  him,  applying  at  once  to  the  living  and  to 
^t  dead ;  to  the  rugged  and  lofty  mountain  aa  well  as  to  the  finely 
•orked  fabric  of  the  loom. 

LBat  this  general  statement  of  belief  regarding  the  origin  and 
>0I,  XLVI.                                                          B 
■ ^ . 
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ooQtiuucd  e\ititcDce  of  things  in  by  no  meuix  incoosisteDt  vitli  a 
scientific  or  historical  investigation  into  their  production.  Who  pointed 
thix  picture?  Who  wore  this  tapestry?  are  qiiettious  whicti  it  is 
natural  and  dutiful  to  ask.  We  have  received  an  intellect  in  order 
that  vc  may  u>c  it,  and  vhcncTer  an  object  is  placed  berorc  us  the 
mind  trie^  to  conjure  up  a  previous  titate  of  things  which  gftTe  rise 
to  that  object  by  some  process  which  it  is  capable  of  comprdieading 
either  wholly  or  in  port.  This  previous  state  of  things  baa  in  turn 
its  own  peculiar  antecedent,  to  which  wc  arc  once  more  driven,  until 
at  length  wc  reach  a  limit  beyond  vhich  our  prewut  intc^lligeocti 
does  not  permit  us  to  proceed. 

Hut  while  there  is  a  practical  boundary  of  this  nature  in  our 
passage  firom  antecedent  to  antecedent,  surely  no  man  has  the  right 
to  stop  us  in  our  progress,  or  to  say,  "  Beyond  this  limit  you  must 
not  go."  Nevertheless,  it  haa  Iwen  pointed  ont  by  Professor  Tait 
and  myself  that  there  arc  two  sets  of  tCEichcra  who  have  attempted 
to  stop  this  forward  progress  of  thought.  There  is,  in  the  first  place, 
that  class  of  theologians  who  will  permit  the  analysis  of  substances 
into  molecules,  and  of  molecules  into  atoms.  But  the  atom  they 
regard  as  produced  by  the  immediate  power  of  God  in  such  a  way  as 
to  preclude  all  j>ossi))ility  of  n  perceptible  antecedent.  U1ic  inaterialist, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  atom  has  csisted  as  it  is  &om 
all  eternity. 

It  is  manifest  that  each  of  these  schools  equally  imposes  an 
arbitrary  yoke  upon  the  prt^press  of  inqiiirr.  We  are  forbidden  in 
either  case  to  look  beyond  the  atom  or  attempt  to  argue  regarding 
its  origin. 

Now,  here  the  materialist  is  even  more  to  blame  than  the  theo* 
logian,  inasmuch  as,  while  professing  to  be  strictly  intellectual,  ho 
does  not  scruple  to  violate  one  of  the  canons  of  the  intellect.  Wc 
are  told  to  accept  an  astoun^ng  doctrine,  and  forbidden  to  exercise 
our  legitimate  faculties,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  in  the 
short  span  of  time  during  which  we  have  been  able  to  study  such  ^ 
things  tlic  relation  between  the  force  of  an  atom  and  its  maas  has  not  H 
apparently  altered. 

If  wc  consent  to  regard  the  atom  as  the  type  of  the  visible,  it  is  ^ 
by  means  of  considerations  such  b«  tlicsc  tlist  wc  are  led  intel-  H 
lectually  to  an  invisible  or  IJnsceu  Universe,  out  of  which  the  atom 
moat  have  arisen,  by  sonic  process  of  development  by  inteUigonce 
which  wc  may  perhaps  expect  hereafter  partially  to  comprehend. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusiou,  we  are  next  forced  by  analogy' 
to  r^ard  tlic  Unseen  as  pervaded  by  tntdligence  of  a  very  higlt^B 
order,  inasmuch  as  it  has  produced  not  only  the  visible  universe,  but^| 
man  liimscif,  with  all  his  possibilities  of  being.  Here  we  must^" 
surely  regard  the  cause  as  being  at  least  equal  to  the  effect  which  it 
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pndaccs — tlio    paront    u  hA?in^,  nt   least,    an  etiuttl   iDt«IIig«ucc 
tith  bu  offvpriii^. 

Let  OS  now  {uusc  and  think  for  a  moment  upon  the  tiBliire  of 
tliKt  Ufuocn  to  which  ire  hnve  thitfi  been  leil.  It  iti  the  abo<Ie  of 
Inlolligetice  of  so  hif^h  au  order  u  to  be  capable  of  developiug  th« 
rttibh)  uuirerse .with  ill  its  possibilities.  This  n  the  conclusion  to 
vbid)  wo  are  bronght  by  adopting  that  hypothcsiit  which  prevents  w 
vith  the  leant  amount  of  iutelleotual  per]>lesity.  The  Ihoologjui 
TtA  not  fail  to  reoogtuse  in  tbia  the  EsmUiar  features  of  the  Angelic 
Unirersc  prc«dc<l  over  hf  the  Sou  of  Uod,  bj-  whom  alio  the  vorlds 
irflTC  made.  Up  to  thin  point,  then,  there  arc  many  wlio  will  ai>.scnt  to 
the  cnaclnaioDH  which  I  have  noir  rory  hriclty  >k«tchcd,  being  (|iiite 
eouteat  iii  rcgan)  the  seen  aa  dcvdoped  by  an  Intelligent  Unscco; 
bnt  here  they  arc  disposed  to  pause  They  conceive  that  the  mode  of 
ihii  origination  must  be  entirely  beyond  our  limited  comprehensions, . 
snd  iu  our  sense  this  is  very  true.  Nevertheless,  thcHo  very  men,  or 
DWny  of  them,  hare  probably  arrircd  almost  uncon»cious]y  at  a 
deciaiou  of  great  practical  importance  regarding  the  genesis  of  the 
MCD,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  bring  upon  them  much 
perplexity,  lliis  will  be  thought  a  rciy  astounding  statement,  but  it 
b  the  conviction  of  its  strict  truth  whieh  has  induced  me  to  make  it. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  work  by  Professor  Tait  and  myself,  in 
nhicb  wc  advocate  n  dcTelopntcnt  of  the  teon  fnim  the  Unseen,  that 
the  kind  of  development  contemplated  by  us  is  a  strictly  physical 
ow.  Now  this  IS  far  from  being  the  truth.  Wc  have  mainly 
coBcrraed  ourselves  with  the  necessity  for  such  a  development, 
Dakini  no  aiacrtiou  with  regard  to  its  nature.  It  may  be  either 
phyucal  or  »pirilual ;  our  statements  do  not  preclude  either  hypo- 
thnia.  Wo  allow  that  the  laws  of  eoerf^  arc  rather  gcucraliza' 
tioo*  derind  from  our  experience  than  scientific  principles  like  that 
which  wo  call  the  Prindph  of  Continuitif,  and  conceive  that  there 
would  )h'  no  iiGrmaiiimtcoufusion  of  thought  if  these  laws  should  be 
Ifiuiid  not  to  hold,  or  to  bold  in  a  different  way  in  the  Unseen 
(JniTCnc. 

BbI.  wliile  in  the  work  above  mentioned  wc  have  left  the  mode  of 
derdopment  au  open  <|uestion,  a  philo»o{>IiicAl  friend  has  strenuously 
matslmiiwd  that  the  door  ought  altogether  to  be  shut  upon  the 
pliynod,  and  thrown  open  to  the  spiritual  hypothesis ;  and  it  is  iu 
eooscquenoe  of  this  advice  that  I  have  made  the  present  attempt.^ 

It  will  naturally  be  thought  that  the  very  first  step  should  be  to 
brbg  forward  a  clear  snd  complete  defiuition  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
pbysieal,  and  what   by  a  spiritual,  development;  ncTcrthcless,   the 

*  1  Moit  b«ra  b«  jitnniltD'l  tii  cit4««  my  oUii^ation  to  PwftMcr  AiLwwun,  rr»tMMC 
AUml  UupkinKRi,  I^.  K<4ilv,  Dr.  Antru  ftmith,  tai  otbrr  (riciub  wIm  lia\-c  uivan  Kfl 
Uw  ImaOt  III  tsuir  vaIiuUd  vhmmUoim.  Of  tuofo,  1  do  net  in  Um  ItMt  aunoft  to 
(■•4  Ubnn  tu  wtJit  mttd  Im  r^«nlid  as  a  lint  (pKulktioa. 
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dutinction  iH  one  which  can  be  more  easily  felt  than  expreMcd  in 
MTords.  A  concrete  iUustratiou  or  two  will  bi-ttcr  scnc  to  render 
obriotu  the  meaning  of  these  terms  than  any  general  delintlion. 

Let  US,  therefore,  suppose  that  a  great  engineer  btw  turned  out  an 
engine  from  his  fonmiry.  Tliis  is  nixjucationably  a  physical  pro- 
duction  developed  from  the  materials,  and  hy  means  of  the  forces, 
of  Kature,  set  in  motion  by  a  human  intelligence;  ve  will  suppose 
that  it  is  the  very  heat  that  could  po&sibly  be  made. 

Having  completed  this  great  work,  put  it  together,  and  tumccT  it 
out,  the  engineer  need  not  concern  himself  to  do  anything  more, 
unless  he  should  take  an  interest  iu  bis  cugiuc  being  worked  for  a 
particular  purpose ;  in  which  case  he  will  probably  hand  it  over  to  a 
sot  of  !>ubordinatc  agents,  who  will  undertake  to  work  it.  Bat,  in 
any  case  tJic  making  of  sueh  an  engine  and  the  working  of  it  arc  two 
things  which  must  be  regarded  as  pcrfcclty  distinct. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that  this  engine  is  intended  to  propel  a 
steamship  plying  between  two  ports;  and  that  the  constructor  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  weather  which  the  ves&el  will  encouuter  in  Iter 
voyage.  If  after  one  or  two  trips  the  engine  breaks  down  and 
requires  to  be  repaired,  wc  should  certainly  hlanic  the  engineer. 

But,  if  we  only  learned  of  this  breakdown  by  hearsay,  we  miglii 
naturally  be  tempted  to  say : — "  We  cannot  believe  it ;  having  perfect 
confidence  in  ihe  &kill  of  the  engineer,  this  is  simply  inconceivable  to 
us.  Of  <'ounc  we  do  not  question  the  ability  of  the  original 
constructor  to  put  bis  engine  right,  but  we  eauuot  for  our  part 
believe  that  it  ever  went  wroug." 

In  the  third  place  it  will  be  apparent  that  in  sueh  a  steamship  the 
commander  must  give  hi*  first  attcntiou  to  the  engine,  and  only  hU 
»ceond  thoughts  to  the  welfare  of  the  pasKngers.  It  is  well,  no 
doubt,  and  expedient  to  satisfy  the  pasacDgers,  bat  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  engine. 

Let  me  now  briefly  recapitulate  these  peculiarities  of  a  physical 
conittruction. 

In  the  Jirtl  ptace,  the  making  of  it  and  the  working  of  it  are  two 
things  wliieh  are  perfectly  distinct. 

Secondly,  any  cobbling  or  repairing  of  the  machinery,  or  addition 
of  new  material,  is  apparently  inconsistent  with  the  skill  of  the 
contriver. 

Thirdly,  the  engine  must  have  the  first  place  tn  the  regard  of  its 
worker. 

To  these  we  may  add,  Fourlkty,  the  engine  must  be  well  adapted 
for  the  work  it  has  to  do.  If,  for  instance,  it  he  the  engine  of  a 
steamship,  whotfc  currying  powers  are  limited,  it  ought  to  be  of  a 
kind  that  will  give  as  much  work  as  possible  out  of  a  small  supply 
of  DoaU. 
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Tt  ia  difficult  to  regard  these  foiir  in  boj  other  light  than  as  per- 
fectly general  cbaracteristics  applying  to  all  «orl»  of  phyjic-nl  pro- 
ductions, the  risible  nnivcrso  included,  on  the  bypothmis  that  this 
ia  physically  produced  firom  the  Uoieen.  Of  course,  it  uill  be  borne 
in  mind  that  critictsm  is  here  perfectly  allowable ;  for  it  ii  not  the 
nsible  works  of  the  Almighty  that  are  being  criticised,  but  only 
that  hypothesis  vhich  r<^&rd»  tbem  aa  physical  productiouB  from  the 
Unseen. 

Let  us  now  a>k  the  question,  Is  the  risible  anircrse,  viewed  as  a 
physical  production,  apparently  well  adapted  for  the  end  and  aim  of. 
its  coustnieliun  ?  This  is  a  question  which  we  may  quite  properly 
pot,  ioaanach  as  oar  concern  ia  nov  with  those  who  acknowled^ 
an  Unseen  and  beliere  that  the  ri&iblc  nniverso  is  made  for  the 
wrvico  of  living  and  intelligent  beings.  Is  it,  Uierefore,  apparently 
well  adapted  for  this  service  ? 

A  very  great  deal  has  been  written  upon  natural  odaptations  and 
the  wonderful  hamtony  of  tJic  things  around  us,  much,  if  not  all, 
pf  whicli  is,  no  doubt,  perfectly  true.  The  harmonies  of  Nature's 
laws  most  be  worthy  of  the  Author  of  Xaturc.  But  this  is  not  the 
question.  I  am  now  dcalin*  with  those  who  represent  NatHfc  as  a 
huge  physical  prMludion,  designed  for  the  use  of  living  and  intelli- 
gent beings,  and  hare  a  right  to  ask  if  it  is  apparently  adapted  for 
this  porpoKc  It  forms,  without  doubt,  a  most  wonderful  and  har- 
monious machine ;   but  is  it  such  a  machine  ? 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  "  Unseen  Uuivcrsc"  that  if  we  regard 
the  dissipation  of  Energy,  which  is  constantly  going  on,  wc  arc 
forcibly  stnick  witli  the  apparently  wasteful  character  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  vistblc  universe.  The  sun  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  store- 
house of  the  higb-ota«*  energy  of  our  system,  and  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  all  but  a  paltry  fraction  of  this  vast  store  should  be 
doing  nothing  (as  far  at  least,  as  this  risible  world  is  coo'-crucd)  but 
travelling  oatwards  in  space  at  the  rate  of  188,000  miles  per  second, 
especially  wlica  the  result  of  it  is  the  inevitable  destruction  of  the 
present  system. 

It  wc  regard  the  visible  universe  as  a  physical  production,  the 
creation  of  this  enormous  store  of  energy  must  have  implied  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  vast  exertion  of  physical  power  ;  hut  power 
for  what  purpose  ?  In  order  that  something  less  than  a  billionth 
of  the  sun's  energy  might  be  utilised  by  ourselves,  while  the  re- 
mainder is  carried  off  into  space,  and  appears  again  no  more. 

But  an  opponent  may  here  say,  Are  you  perfectly  sure  that  all 
this  citcrg}-  is  really  carried  off ;  and,  if  so,  that  it  does  nothing 
more,  as  far,  at  leaait,  as  the  visibln  universe  is  concerned  ?  To  this 
I  reply,  Von  have  brought  forwanl  the  hyi>otbc«is  of  a  physical 
prodncttou  of  the  risible  universe  ;  and  bow  can  it  be  criticijtcd  if  you 
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vUl  not  permit  mc  to  make  uw  of  the  knowledge  at  present  )>0AHes5O(t  ? 
If  this  were  the  only  possible  hypothesis,  there  might  be  jasticc  ia 
your  remark ;  but,  if  it  can  be  Bbown  that  there  cxiate  ao  iJtemati%-c 
which  is  free  from  tliis  objectioii,  I  fur  oue  will  give  my  adherence 
to  tbc  altcmatire  hypotbcBts. 

I  would  remark,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  tipholdcr  of  a  pbyucal 
developmeut  must  have  great  difBculty  iu  allowing  the  possibility 
of  certain  agcneies  which  arc,  neTorthclcas,  atrongly  demaudod  by 
Other  partA  of  our  nature. 

Let  me  take  as  an  instance  the  mirsolee  of  Christ.  Does  not 
•nch  a  one  experience  very  great  difficulty  iu  rcgikrding  tfaeac  a» 
objective  realities?  He  i*  driven,  no  doubt,  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Apoiilcs  BO  regarded  them,  and  will  not  admit  the  poasibility  of 
any  conscious  iuteution  to  deeeive  ou  the  part  of  these  Chnstian 
pioneers ;  but  neither  will  he  admit  the  actual  occurrence  of  any 
miracle,  for  ihii,  to  hii  mind,  would  imply  au  original  faultinesa  in 
the  phyBically-prodnced  univerae.  When  he  is  asked  to  explain  how 
the  QoMpels  can  have  arisen  conxistcntly  with  his  reservations,  he 
eiperiences  a  great  difiieulty ;  indeed,  he  will  own  that  he  has  by  uo 
meant  got  rid  of  confuatcm,  or  attained  that  mental  grasp  and  clear- 
nen  of  view  which  charactcriie  a  true  hypotbests.  But  yet  he 
inBists  that,  on  the  whole,  the  new  element  of  confusion  is  leaa 
intolerable  than  the  old,  when  he  was  compelled  to  regard  miraclea 
as  possible  oecorrencctk. 

Now,  if  we  press  upon  such  a  one  the  uccesnty  that  exists  for 
regarding  man  as  rcceiring  in  this  world  the  rudiments,  at  least,  of 
his  spiritual  education,  and  if  we  then  still  furtlier  press  u])on  him 
the  consequent  necessity  that,  in  different  periods  of  the  world's 
history,  this  pupil  man  should  be  aomcwbat  differently  treated  by 
his  Divine  Teacher,  he  will  probably,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  admit 
all  this.  But  be  will  not  allow  that  the  varying  wanta  of  man  caa 
ever  have  caused  a  change  in  the  ordinary  physical  procedure  of  the 
Author  of  Nature.  It  ia  necessary  from  h^  poiot  of  view  that  tho 
machinery  should  be  satisfied,  and  the  passeogeia  must  do  their  boat. 
Something,  however,  he  thinks  has  been  done  to  meet  this  want. 
The  infant  race,  he  will  tell  ns,  haa  been  gifted  with  a  powerful 
imagination,  in  virtue  of  which  they  ran  make  themselves  bdiere 
that  those  wants  for  which  they  feci  a  spiritual  craving  have  acta- 
ally  been  supplied,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  quite  otherwise. 
They  have  received  something  which  kwks  extremely  like  a  piece 
of  bread,  but  it  is  in  tealiQr  a  atone. 

Tills  is  tlie  doctrine  which  has  been  called  by  its  upholders  that 
of  teaching  by  illusions,  and  I  should  wish  to  make  a  few  remarka 
regarding  the  tiieory  of  such  teaching.  If  we  may  be  permitted  to 
substitute  for  iiloaiona  the  words^  "  a  partial  grasp  of  truth,"  such 
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■  tliporj-  nerely  cxpreswa  the  well-known  fact  that  mankind,  as  well 
as  itidiriduals,  an  always  ascendiog  from  a  lower  to  x  higher  level, 
wtielber  the  truth  in  question  be  physical,  or  moral,  or  spiritual. 

Aadj  moreover,  thin  potsngc  from  the  lower  to  tlii;  higher  is  rery 
oftoQ  abrupt,  and  so  causes  a  temporary  perturbation.  Wc  may 
rainire  to  climb  to  tlie  higher  region  tbrough  the  iutervening  cloud  ; 
but  the  darkness,  instead  of  deepening,  ultimately  clears  away,  and 
tlic  extended  pauorama  ia  presently  rcrcftlcd  iu  all  its  grandeur,  and 
fire&bness,  and  beauty. 

I*t  us  now  Bcc  whether  this  peculiar  theory  of  the  mincaloo) 
has  the  prospect  of  producing  such  a  rcvchtion.  I  have  already 
rccnarked  that  to  the  minds  of  ita  supporters  it  presents  as  yet  ouly 
the  sabatitution  of  a  smaller  amount  of  mora!  and  historical  for  a 
larger  amount  of  physical  confusion.  They  themselves  have  not 
yet  attained  to  the  undoudcd  region,  though  they  ate  persoaded 
that  they  are  travellitig  in  a  direction  uhich  has  somewhat  diminished 
tl>e  iiit«tisity  of  the  snrronndiug  darkness.  But  iu  the  meantime 
tbe  great  majority  of  the  Chrtstian  world  do  not  believe  tliat  the 
dnrlmen  has  been  diminished,  nor  will  they  consider  that  any  real 
adrance  has  been  made  by  the  attempted  sul)slitutii>u. 

Indeed,  to  ybtv  many  the  element  of  physical  confusion  seems  to 
be  ntlogetlicr  imaginary  and  aclf-impoficd,  while  the  element  of 
historical  and  moral  confusion  iiitroiluced  by  the  new  bjrpotbcsis  is 
»cry  real  and  very  dark.  For  my  own  part,  I  fail  to  perceive  how 
a  physical  liyiwthesis  bo  evidently  wanting  in  elasticity  coald  ever 
bare  been  thought  consistent  with  any  tlieory  of  the  Divine  training 
of  man.  Under  such  the  Governor  of  this  univente  can  only  be 
regarded  as  an  incomprehensible  captain,  who  with  one  hand  is  con- 
tinoally  throwing  overboard  tbc  coals  in  onlcr  to  lighten  tlie  ship, 
while  with  the  other  he  is  bamtng  tlie  pAssengers'  food  in  order  to 
satisfy  llie  engine. 

Noiwithstaudiug  all  this,  it  remains  true  that  confunion  does  exist 
in  the  minds  of  more  than  a  few  ;  and  it  may  be  asked  how  is  this 
to  be  remedied  if  the  new  ihoory  of  the  miraculous  be  rejected. 

It  seems  clear  that  something  must  go  overboanl ;  only  we  must 
be  Tery  careful  not  to  throw  away  the  wrong  thing.  What  must 
go  is  not  surely  the  belief  in  the  miraculous,  but  rather  the  h^-po- 
tlicsis  of  a  physically  developed  universe.  This  bears  all  the  marks 
of  a  partial  truth.  It  is  uncgueationahly  a  very  natural  conception — 
BO  much  so,  that  it  ts,  and  will  continue  to  fac,  spoken  of  as  appa* 
rently  true,  juat  as  we  even  yet,  in  ordinary  language,  speak  of  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  daily 
journeys  round  the  earth. 

1  come  next  to  remark,  that  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  physically 
developed  universe  the  production  and  the  working  of  it  must  be 
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m  tvo  tfciap  pofatlj  dwtiaet.  7Ui> 
neooakUe  vitk  4e  Crtbolie  doctenc,  tkmt  me  ll»e  Deity 
to  witUisw  his  apboUis^  power  t^  uuiioie  waalit  Smffimr. 
Here  tto  ■fhol^iy  u  reganted  m  •  cMti— <  actor  Dniae  pover 
oT  tW  mw  cricx  »  Cmtido  ttalL  ThMe,  iImr&w;  vbo  befiete 
tbk  ilocfziBe  easBoC  tiJimioailr  idopt  the  hypofhw  of  a  pfarncal 
dmfafBavt  is  wkick  prodaetiDa  aad  — ***"'g  «K  t«D  tki^s  pet- 
tedif  AoiBct.  Tiliiril.  X  eunoC  WIp  tUskng  tka  tksK  two 
vord^  CrotiBg  sad  1J|dbaUiB^Bt(Bt  ban  be^aaooMaaBri;  adapted 
•a  wit  the  pnoitife  ^  Batumi  oaaoftiaaa  of  tkmr  vko  baked  «■ 
AanOilevaridMavflriEsnbrisMnrmpecla  totWvocbar 
WMM,  aaij  rmmlf  pcater  and  betur  asd  more  •kSfoIhr 

If  «e  Bov  bd^  tocedcr  tba  nrio«s  coaabi  of  tbe 
aguaatAefcTpaibewflf  •pt9Btall]ffndaGBd  Baiteca^avfiad 
to  he  as  f (dlov*  : — 

la   iha  iai   idaea.  if  the  nOie  nhane  be   n^aided   aa   a 

,il  ■  eaaalaA  doaa  its  vvk  vitb  aa 
wmiteM  etpeaditan  of  caefsr* 
of  tUa  hyfutheab  cm  witk  dttealtj  be- 
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At  variaaa  alyrtwa^   to   tbe 

of  »  pbjMcal  lasdactioa  of  tbe  tba^a  araaad  as,  let 

ta  tbat  akeiBatiK  vUek  vtewv  ib^  aa  SfbitaaJif 

hr  ibc  UsMaa.    Knt  oT^  it  aiU  be  aiiiiwaij  ta  < 

1^  a  ^antaal  ffadaetiBB      We  bsve  : 

pveba&nt  esc  to  tbe< 
afljifaaneeniieriva  fSBB  of  i 

d«^  be 
iaptf  a  bmfc  ia  tbe 
be 

*a  be.     Baliaaa^i 
■e  terf  difltxeat,  tbe  rrhTin  ianiiiinie  nf  ibe  cagi^  aad 

'ei,m  tbat  Iba  aaats  i^  tba 
tW  maiiiiali  af  iba  s^bm. 
videifr  kaowa  ^aotbcMt  of   ibia    wtam  is  tkt   of 
la 
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ling  finite  intelligences  with  respect  to  time,  vpnce,  and  scn^ition. 
Tlut  IB  to  say,  an  operation  ia  perlormcii  hy  the  I>cit;  upon  finite 
intelligcocea ;  nod  tliis  constitutes  the  utUTcnc.  Strong  objection)! 
hwc,  boirevcr,  been  raised  la  tiie  execMire  individualism  of  litis 
Iijpotliesis.  *  According  to  it  there  cannot  be  a  true  act  of  creation 
until  a  finite  intclUgeneo  esist«,  ^'ow,  wliat  conception  can  this 
giTC  U8  of  thoac  yssi  periods  during  which  the  man  of  science  delights 
to  portray  a  universe  being  prepared  fur  the  advent  of  life.  The 
tdemlut  of  this  school  is  not,  it  wems  to  me,  compelled  to  aasnme 
any   otJicr  csiatence  than  that  of  the   absolute  Deity  during   this 

I      jicriod;  it   is   that  difEcult   to  sec  how   he  can    regard    this   state 

Hot  things  as  a  universe  at  all. 

B      Again,  vluit  idea  can  he  enterlatn  regarding  the  matter  which  wc 

V  nippoH  to  exbt  in  the  central  regions  of  the  sun  or  of  the  earth 
where  there  is  no  intelligent  hoing  to  be  directly  impressed  with  its 
presence?     In    fine,    tlie  substantial   reality  of  the  nnirerse  seems 

.entirely  to  disappear  under  a  system  of  this  nature. 

H      On  account  of  these  and  other  objections,  various   thinkers   hare 

^eniltavonrcd  to  modify  this  hypotlicais,  I  will  select  that  modi- 
Rcstion   proposed   by  the  late  James  llinton   (sec  "  Life  and  Letters 

Pot  James  llinton  "),  who  assumes  that  the  operation  is  an  absolute 
one  of  the  Ih'ity  upon  Uiniself,  in  which  all  finite  intclitgeuces 
tOlinuitely  partieipiite,  and  that  thii  constitutes  tlie  universe.  It 
must,  however,  he  borne  in  mind,  while  attempting  to  adapt  this 
modification  to  our  purpose,  that  we  are  here  considering  the  origin 
uf  the  visible  universe — nn  origin  which  we  arc  all  agreed  took  its 
rise  in  time.  But  surely  it  would  be  without  meaning  to  say  that 
Absolute  Deity,  wlioso  existence  liiu  no  ref<?rence  to  time,  performed 
upon  hiin«clf  an  operation  in  time  in  virtue  of  winch  the  visible 
univenc  came  into  being.  And,  even  if  this  might  be  allowed,  the 
antecedent  of  the  production  of  the  visible  universe  would  be  some- 
thing absolutely  incomprehDnsihle  by  any  finite  intelligence,  so  that 
the  principle  of  continuity  would  be  broken. 

Things  will,  however,  assume  quite  a  different  aspect  if  we   con- 

^e■vc  the   production   uf  the  Visible  Universe   to  be  the  act  of  the 

Killer  of  the  Unscea  Universe,  whom  theologians  regard  as  the  Son 

>f  God.     I'o  say  that   this   Divine   Kulcr,  in   time,  and   by   virtue 

)f  the  laws  of  the  Unseen  Universe  of  which   He  was  the   Ruler, 

farmed  an  operation  upon  Himself  iu  which   the  angelic  intclii- 

;nccs,  and   ultimately   man,  became  participators,  ia  au  hypothesis 

rhich   I  venture  to   think   is  quite   free  from  the  objections  above 

icntioned.     For,  iu   the    fir*t  place,  it  does  not  break  the  principle 

>f  conlinoity,  inasmuch  aa  the  operation  was  performed  in  conformity 

with  the  laws  of  the  Unseen.     Indeed,  so  f»r  from  being  put  to  oon- 

•  8aeAibRisoo"Ontlic1'hiIo*opb>-i>(Kuit" 
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fneton.  the  angelic  intdligenccS,  we  ma;  beUere,  rcgardeil  flic  remit 
n-itb  iuiense  adminktion.  la  tbe  next  place,  we  an  here  fumishci) 
with  aa  abiding  sense  of  the  reality  of  things  mible,  inumtieh  as 
after  their  prodnclioD  they  hftvo  contiaued  to  be  «  reality  to  tlio 
Uuler  of  tbe  Doseeti — the  Diriue  Being  who  prodncod  them. 

It  almoNt  appew  that  we  may  literally,  and  without  aoy  figure  of 
speedi,  interpret  the  record  which  we  hare  before  lu  in  the  fint 
chapter  of  Geucsis,  where  wc  read  :  "  And  God  saidi  Let  there  he 
light ;  and  there  was  light ;  and  (lOd  saw  the  light  that  it  was  good." 
Is  Dot  this  the  record  of  an  operation  performed  upon  Hiioaelf  by 
the  Divine  Kuler  of  the  Unseen?  We  have  first  of  all  tbe  patting 
forth  of  an  actof  inll,  and  then  simnltaneoasly  the  Dirine  prrc^tion 
of  the  gooduen  of  the  result  thus  spuitually  produeed. 

The  Unseen,  like  the  risible  universe^  has  an  objectiTe  ai  well  t» 
a  subjective  side  ;  and  it  is  this  objective  element  which  the  Lord  of 
the  Unseeoi  employed  and  continues  to  employ  in  his  orderly  pro- 
dnctioii  and  support  of  this  great  visible  cosmos.  In  fine,  the  Unseen 
Unirene  may  be  r^arded  as  the  nubstantial  reality  which  andcrlics 
the  present  system. 

Having  now  esplained  what  is  meant  by  a  Spiritoal  derclopmont 
frcmt  the  Unseen,  let  as  examine  this  bypothcsia  in  order  to  see  if  it 
be  &ee  from  thoce  objections  to  which  the  Physical  hypothesis  was 
found  to  be  liable.  First  o(  all,  then,  to  take  up  iho  charge  of 
wastefulness,  which  formed  the  first  objection,  it  is  very  dear  that 
this  no  lunger  applies.  For,  in  order  to  justify  its  applicatloii,  the 
process  of  prodnctioQ  most  have  been  [Ayucal,  sometbiog  of  the 
nature  of  physical  cttergy  being  e^tpcndod  by  the  Producer  during  the 
act.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  very  statement  of  the  Spirituml 
hypothesis  that  there  was  no  such  expenditure. 

^  far  as  we  are  coneemed,  we  m^  talk  of  eoei^  ai  of  some- 
tbing  which  it  is  our  da^  not  to  waste.  Nevertbeless,  neither 
eneqcf,  nor  anything  phyncaily  allied  to  it,  can  have  edited  until 
the  operatiDn  of  prodndiig  tbe  vinble  vnirerM  had  ainady  taken 
place.  T1>e  fact  thai  tbe  son  poura  oat  a  rast  amouat  of  energy 
into  space,  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  whieh  is  atilised,  can  thus 
be  BO  longer  used  as  an  instrument  of  nriticism.  Is  it  not  ratbor 
iDMBt  to  tcadi  us  that  "  the  things  which  ate  seen  are  temponl" 
by  means  of  a  celestial  handwriting  in  the  largest  possible  of  di*- 
nelsr*  ?  Let  a  nest  eooadcr  tbe  •econd  of  tbe  olyeGtions  u^ged 
afuaM  the  Physcal  ibeny,  nameiy,  the  difficulty  onder  it  of  bdier- 
ing  in  tbe  oeeuiienoe  of  any  miracoloos  event,  and  we  shall  find  tbst 
this  vuisbea  eBtinhr  when  we  aoo^  tbe  S|ilritaal  hypotfanaa.  Of 
csvrse.  in  eitber  cax  it  is  a  jinr  fvtf  >»■  that  the  inteHeet  siMmld 
not  be  pot  to  permanent  eonfinaon.  The  scientific  worker  mast, 
e,  in  oeder  to  aiteceed  in  his  reatwehea^  be  ptne^ed  with  a 
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Inre,  if  uot  uhHolutely  inranable,  jet  witb  a  variability  vrhicli 
accordiag  to  nilc.  If  ibis  were  not  bo,  be  would  be  speedily 
iHooght  to  jierjileiity,  and  have  no  heart  to  procoed  with  his  iavati- 
gatiotu.  But  surely  be  is  not  entitled  to  tnainhtiri  that  in  nil 
escuraions  from  bis  present  standpoint,  whether  into  a  past  or  a 
fatiire  eternity,  he  can  possibly  encounter  nothing  but  such  a  physical 
procedure  as  has  been  recorded  by  bia  experiments.  It  is  granted 
that  every  variation  must  have  a  rule  or  causv ;  but  may  not  the  rule 
be  that  in  different  atages  of  the  growth  of  man  there  may  be  certain 
dtiTcrcnccs  in  the  Divine  procedure  vritb  regard  to  him  ?  * 

Now,  in  threading  our  way  backwards  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
preacDt  according  to  the  Physical  hypotheaia,  we  come  at  length  to 
the  origin  of  Christianity  ;  and  here  the  temptation  to  got  rid  of  the 
nnracnlmia  becomea  to  many  minds  mcrpowcriugly  strong.  Yet  thb 
doe*  not  satisfy  the  roli^ous  historian,  who  is  put  to  much  peiplesi^ 
if  the  miraculous  be  ignored.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  possible 
to  decide  between  the  two  V  To  this  I  would  reply,  la  it  really 
impossible  to  satisfy  both '(  May  we  not  substitute  for  the  Physical 
hypothesis  something  else  which  will  neither  put  to  confusion  the 
man  of  science  in  his  legitimate  rcsearclics,  nor  the  religious  thiukcr 
aa  he  contemplates  the  life  of  Christ  ?  If  we  can  do  this,  we  shall 
snrcly  have  gained  a.  point.  1}ut  this  is  precisely  what  is  done  by 
the  Spiritual  hypothesis. 

Jn  conneetioii  with  this  point  I  would  remark  that  biologist*  insist 
strongty  on  the  very  intimate  likeness  between  the  life  and  progress 
of  ihc  individual  and  of  the  world ;  but  this  comparison  cannot 
be  carried  out  to  iu  full  extent  unlets  we  resort  to  the  Spiritual 
hypolheaia.  Let,  as,  therefore,  now  endeavour  to  reader  this  analogy 
complete. 

It  has  been  rcmarkcd.t  that  "  in  all  living  things  wc  have  two 
lidcs ;  there  is,  firet  of  all,  the  descent  from  a  juirvnt  or  parent* ;  aud 
secondly,  and  subsequently,  the  ascent  of  the  individual  To  com- 
|)ete  tlie  analogy,  wc  most,  therefore,  imagine  that  the  life  of  onr 
SMk  has  somehow  dejwended  to  it  just  n»  the  life  of  the  individual 
h»s  ia  some  way  descended  to  him." 

And  hero,  as  I  have  said  already,  wc  miwt  regard  the  cause  a,s 
Waj,  at  least,  equal  to  the  rfrect  which  it  produces, — the  parent  as 
bring  at  least  an  equal  intelligence  with  his  offspring. 

Fnrlhcrraorc,  the  ilishop  of  Kdiuburgli  {Church  Quarterly  Retitxo, 
■iljr  1878)  haa  instituted  a  complete  comparison  between  the  life* 
Wary  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  earth.  He  conceives  that, 
JiiM  ai  in  the   generation   of  the   higher  organisms,  wc   luire    two 


*b«c  Hmnaui'K  "OrMBinai  «[  Aawnt:"  slio  "  lib  olJtBw*  lliotoo," 
"Hamii  CrooM  RobcrtMD." 
t  -l-aMdwdori  PUkwpby.'-  p.  lift 
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distinct  stages, — one  from  tbe  germ  to  tke  birtli,  the  other  from  tbe 
birth  to  the  maturity  of  the  animal, — ao  likcirisu  there  may  be  two 
correspond  ill  g  stages  in  the  evolution  of  tlie  life  of  the  cartli.  Again, 
he  observes  that  after  birth  the  animal  develops  according  to  quite 
a  diiTerent  set  of  iufluenccft  from  tliote  which  surround  it  before 
birth,  and  that  a  study  of  the  one  of  these  two  dcrclopmcuts  would 
throw  little  light  upou  the  other.  So  it  may  be,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  that  a  study  of  the  laws  which  now  regulate  tbe  development  of 
the  life  of  the  earth  may  throw  little  light  upon  the  nature  of  iti 
earlier  life  history. 

.  Fioaiiy,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  his  article  on  the  Unity  of  Nature 
(CoxTEMPoiuiiy  Rbview,  Scplcmbcr  1880), say*: — "If  the  law  pre- 
vailing in  the  infancy  of  our  race  has  been  at  all  like  the  law  pre- 
vailing in  the  infancy  of  the  indiridual,  then  Man's  fir*t  l>eliefs  were 
derived  from  authority,  and  not  from  either  reasoning  or  observation. 
I  do  not  myaelf  believe  that  in  the  morning  of  the  world  llieism 
arose  as  the  result  of  pbUosopbieal  speculation,  or  aa  the  result  of 
imagination  pcraonifying  the  unity  of  citemal  nature."  In  fine,  let 
us  boldly  complete  the  comparison  between  the  indindual  aud  the 
worM.aud  all  difficulties  will  vanish.  But  this  can  only  be  done  by 
adopting  the  spiritual  hypothesis. 

I  come  now  to  the  fourth  and  last  objection  to  the  physical  hypo- 
thesis,  namely,  that  of  its  apparent  inconsistency  with  the  theological 
doctrine  which  regards  the  Divine  I'oner  munifested  in  the  continued 
existence  of  the  univcrEc  as  a  virtual  prolongation  of  Creative  agency. 
This  diffienity  disappears  at  once  by  accepting  the  spiritual  hypothesis. 
V<»  according  to  it  the  continued  existence  of  the  visible  uni>'urtc 
results  from  a  virtual  prolongation  of  that  Utviue  operatiou  which  gave 
it  birth — that  is  to  say,  from  a  continued  exercise  of  the  Dirinc  will 
and  of  the  Divine  )>crccption.  The  upholding  must,  therefore^  be  re- 
garded as  a  jirolonged  act  of  creation. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Spiritual  is  free  from  the 
objections  which  attach  themselves  to  the  Physical  hypotheais. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  ima^ue  an  opponent  using  the  following  ai^n- 
meut  against  these  views.  He  may  be  supposed  to  begin  by  allow- 
ing lliot,  if  wc  assume  the  physical  production  of  the  world  from 
the  Unseen,  we  have  had  no  re|M:tiltun  of  the  act,  wnl  ore,  cottso* 
queatly,  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  exact  physical  agendes  employed ; 
but  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  Wc  have,  at  any  rate,  ample  esiierience  of 
other  acts  bIbo  physical,  and  thus  can  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  physical 
production,  itut  wluit  evidence  have  we  in  this  world  of  the  cxertnae 
of  spiritual  powers  ?  You  tell  me  that  man  is  a  sou  of  God.  Now, 
in  this  case,  I  should  expect  to  see  at  least  the  rudiments  of  that 
spiritaal  power  which  you  attribnte  to  the  Son  of  Ood  in  His 
crcaUoa  of  the  world.  But  I  fail  to  perceive  the  slightest  vestige 
of  such." 
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The  reply  is  that  man  bas  nnqucstionably  a  power  of  tliis  nature. 
Ho  has  the  liiviiii;  uUrihute  of  frecElom  of  will,  mid  is  ihiis  ca))«ble 
of  controlling  bis  actions  in  anch  a  way  as  to  render  hint  morally 
reipontihlc  fur  tbc  rc«itU  to  the  Deity  ami  to  his  fcllow-men.* 

Thu»  by  the  Materialistic  hypothesis  man,  althongh  practically 
beld  accoDQlabtc,  is  thcoreticiUIy  deprived  of  Bctf-will ;  vhile,  accord- 
ing to  the  Spiritual  hypothesis,  there  is  uo  such  inconsistency  bc- 
tveen  theory  and  prnctici;.  There  c«n  be,  then,  no  doubt  which  of 
these  two  ibcories  be«t  accords  with  the  nndoubtcd  fact  of  a  practi- 
cal freedom  of  will  in  man. 

U  is,  however,  nvce)>«ary  to  remark,  tliat  what  has  now  been  done 
» to  be  regarded,  not  so  much  as  an  attempt  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  frcie-will,  as  to  transfer  this  mystery  to  the  Unseen  Universe.  It 
is  aeserttil  that  man  haa  apparently  and  practically  a  power  of  in- 
flnencing  his  own  actions  aud  motions,  and  that  this  is  a  power  of 
the  nature  of  thai  which  belongs  to  the  Unseen. 

.\gain,  it  seems  probable  that  under  certain  peculiar  conditions 
one  man  may  have  the  very  strange  power  of  influencing  bis  foltow- 
mati  in  such  a  way  as  to  paralyze  his  will  and  perhaps  to  direct  his 
tboogbts. 

Finally,  I  would  put  the  question,  whether  there  may  not  be 
occasional  occurrences  manifcstiug  action  at  a  distance  ;  such,  I  mean, 
as  arc  supposed  by  some  to  indicate  the  death  of  a  dear  aud  distant 
friend  by  means  of  an  appearance  or  simulacrum.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  proof  of  such  appearances  is  not  conclusive.  Certainly  it 
ix  not  scientific  proof,  if  by  this  term  be  meant  that  proof  from  obser- 
vation and  experiment  that  can  be  rcpe:ited  and  nccumulated  at 
the  will  of  the  observer.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
■neb  occurrences  appears  to  me  to  be  sucb  that  we  cannot  decline  to 
disciUB  tbem  as  po»ibilities.t  In  any  case  they  are  easily  explicable 
under  the  Spiritual  hypothesis,  whUo  they  can  hardly  be  explained 
by  any  other. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  bring;  before  the  reader  an  hypothesis 
which  appears  to  mc  to  be  more  cousistciit  with  tbc  facts  of  the  world 
and  with  human  history  than  that  which  is  generally  and,  I  may 
add,  onconsciously  held.  In  so  doing  I  am  aware  that  I  lay  myself 
open  to  criticism ;  but  this  is  rather  to  be  welcomed  for  what  can 
ooly  be  regarded  as  a  first  speculation. 

Balpocr  Stewart. 

•  Tlui  ■rgnment  vaa  lnsge■t>^d  tc  me  liy  Prol««SC*  Alti«d  Hopkinion.  Dr.  Caipaat«r 
ImiUi,  I  bcbsTO,  winewhAt  •imiUr  vimn. 

t  I  Duht  ratbcr  to  m;  m  pirvbabiliiMa.  Km  "  Thouj;lit*  kboat  .AtnuritionB  "  bj  tli« 
Btalioji  nl  CuliiU  (CoKrKur«iiAiiv  Rkvikw,  Jkucniy  \)^].  Sec  iJ*o  "Apparition*" 
bj-  MsMta.  Qmntj  and  iSj*n  (AVacftcalA  Vtaurg,  May  1S94.}. 
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J,  tlie  so-c»Ued  "  aHTectkat"  of  the  vusn  of  tbe  Jam  {& 
work  tuilertaken  for  the  prerenttoa  of  floods),  tboc^  it  lias  by  do 
meuu  added  to  their  beaatr,  is  pranng  aa  wwmw—  gain  to 
udueologjr.  It  ku  laid  bare  mao^  I^emtriDe  atatiaos,  aoil  rendered 
ea^esplotatiiios which woaldothervisehaTcbcen  iraptMoble.  Instrai! 
of  die  aknr  aad  ofteo  pradlloM  pioccn  o^  diedgtog,  and  ptckitur  op 
■bqr  olgectx  from  betveen  the  piles  at  low  vatcr,  the  ■hrinkage  oT 
tbe  lakes  ha*  |Kniutled  ajalcwatic  eumTstioiis  to  be  made  in  their 
tnacr  beds,  oa  gnmid  which  Swiss  aatiqnaries  osU  the  eameit 
mrdiMcfiqw.  The  malts  are  sarpmiiig  bejFoad  maiiiuB  ;  besidea 
thiDwisg  a  Rood  of  li^tOD  the  hi^torr,  the  habits,  and  theetriHtatioo 
of  the  raee  of  men  who,  tho— mda  of  yean  beCwe  tbe  Christiaa  era, 
made  their  homea  on  the  ld:es  of  Central  Europe  aad  to  miota  has 
been  gircB  ihe  apt  name  of  Proti^HelntiaBS,  the;  serve  to  coenct  old 
theoneaaod  saCTCskneveondnsions.  An  idea  of  the  richaess  of  tlie 
Hf^  made  ^tw^^y  the  list  ten  vean  mav  be  femed  from  the  faftt 
that  the  ^ubarcfitliai  braagfat  to  bght  on  the  lakes  of  Binne  sad 
Meactetd  snee  1878,  aaKmats  to  19,099,  of  wluc^  18,678  have  been 
aoqairal  bf  wims  Swiss  mosraais.  NeartT  <MX)0  have  been  added 
to  the  eoQeetian  of  Or.  Qosa,  of  XeavetiD^  on  the  lake  of  Nrochalri, 
who  haa  sadBtakcB  nanj  exploratnos  at  hn  own  cou.  and  in 
whose  piesenee  aone  of  the  most  Talnahle  difcorcriei  hits  been 
Bade-  He  now  owns  the  richert  peiTate  coUectian  oC  lActstthte 
fifies  in  EEHtcBCC,  and  at  the  Kmcil  of  maoT  biothu  Bntil)nsrica,  he 
haa  poblidied  thirty-thne  phototype  plates,  rcpnidneed  fnta 
taken  bj-  hjraniflf,  of  his  man  intpoctant  Bnds.  The 
oC  the  olgeeta  deyjeted  a  umAf  1,000^  and  heins    fiw:- 
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similes  of  the  originals,  and  hair,  in  tome  instuaccs  tbrce-fiftlis,  of 
the  natural  sise,  the  iiluatrations,  elucidated  bv  the  doctor's  Kug^stire 
commeDts,  are  almotit  an  intvrCHting  nod  instructive  as  a  vi*it  lu  the 
coUcctioQ  at  XeuvevUIc,  according  to  Professor  Morel,  of  Mor^,  a 
high  authority,  the  most  Taloable,  if  not  tbo  largest,  kuown  to 
arch»olog\-. 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  that  hare  been  expre^siKt  to  the 
ooDtrary,  Dr.  Goss  holds  to  the  theory  of  three  ages,  an  ago  of 
stone,  an  age  of  bronec,  and  an  age  of  iron,  a  tlieor^  to  which  every 
new  discovery  lends  additional  coolirniation.  There  are  Swis-i  lake 
ihrellings  where  not  a  Teatige  of  metal  has  been  met  with.  There 
arc  ntboT«  in  which  a  few  tools  or  anns  of  pure  copper,  and, 
exceptionaliy,  of  bronze  arc  found.  It  is  tlierefore  a  safe  inference, 
as  it  is  antccedcatly  probable,  that  the  use  of  copper  preceded  the  use 
of  brODte.  In  other  stations,  again,  bronze  prejwnderatcs  and  stone 
disappears.  Last  of  all  comes  iron,  first  as  a  precious  metal, 
omatneating  and  encrusting  the  bronxe,  which  in  the  end  it  was 
destined  to  replace.  A  noteworthy  fact  is  the  comparative  rareness 
of  ruined  villages  of  the  age  of  bronze  On  the  lake  of  Bieone 
there  have  been  foond  the  vestiges  of  thirteen  stations  of  the  Stone 
Ag^  and  two  only  of  tlte  age  of  bronze ;  bat  the  latter  arc  far  tlte 
more  exteiuirc. 

The  Stone  Age  is  marked  by  three  dis^tinct  periods.  A  Gnt  period, 
pritnitive  and  poor,  characten'ted  by  the  nideuos  of  its  in)]>lcnicut8, 
the  coarseiien  of  its  pottery,  and  an  entire  absence  of  stones  of  exotic 
<mgin.  Of  this  period,  the  best  typo  is  the  station  of  Chavannea, 
near  NcuToille,  on  lake  Xcuchatel.  In  the  second  [wrtod,  the  art  of 
working  in  atone  has  reached  almost  perfection.  Implements  and 
weapoas  are  well  designed  and  deftly  eiccuted ;  exotic  stones  arc 
aboadaot,  the  pottery  is  well  made  and  richly  ornamented.  The 
types  of  this  age  arc  the  stations  of  Locras  and  Lntrigcn,  ou  the  lake 
of  Bienne.  The  third  period  is  charncterixed  by  the  appearance  of 
metals.  It  is  a  period  of  transition.  There  is  still  the  same  plcn^ 
of  stone  tools  and  arms,  the  general  character  of  Ijaco-ilrine  civilization 
remains  unaltered,  yet  implements  of  copper,  though  few  and  far 
between,  and  rudely  made,  foreshiulow  an  approaching  change. 
This  period  is  represented  by  the  village  of  Feni!,  ou  the  lake  of 
Bienne,  and  the  station  of  Boscaus,  near  Morget,  on  lake  Lemaa. 
Nest  comets  le  M  rf^e  «/m  bronze,  with  its  great  development  of  art, 
to  be  followed,  after  the  lapse  of  untold  ages,  by  the  age  of  i;«n,  and 
that  mysterious  conflagration  in  which  perished  a  civilization  as  old 
aa  that  of  Kg)rpt,  and  ss  interesting  as  that  of  Hellas. 

There  is  a  marked  dilTercneit!  I>etwcen  the  habitations,  as  well  as 
between  the  implements,  of  the  age  of  stoue  and  ilia  age  of  the 
metals.     The  former,  if  more  uximerous,  arc  le&s  extensive ;  they 
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were  but  from  50  to  100  y>rd«  from  tlie  sfaore ;  the  pilea  vUcJi 
fomted  their  foandations  arc  abort,  and  made  RcuefaHj  of  CDtire 
tranlu  of  trees.  Between  tlic  piles  are  found  fnginenu  of  it^» 
horns,  broken  stones,  pieces  of  rude  potterr,  and  bones  of  aninwli. 
The  stations  of  the  age  of  bronze,  on  tbc  contniiy,  were  brge 
villageSf  built  at  a  distance  of  from  200  to  300  yards  froai  the 
shore,  on  large,  long,  and  often  aqtuired  piles,  between  which  are 
found  remnuDts  of  fine  potter;  and  often  entire  vase*.  It  is  lower 
down,  under  tbc  mud  which  has  accamulalcd  about  the  piles,  that  the 
great  Kuds  have  been  miulc.  One  of  the  moat  remarkable  statious  u 
the  recently  discovered  village  of  Fenil.  Although  tbc  csplorattov 
ia  not  yet  completed,  more  than  thirty  articles  in  pure  copgicr  have 
already  been  foimd,  and  as  nimilar  relics  have  lately  come  to  light  at 
Greng,  on  lake  Morat,  at  rcschiera,  on  lake  Oaido,  and  in  other 
places,  antifjnnries  may  ere  long  deem  it  expedient  to  add  to  the  tbrce 
recognixoil  a^cs,  an  age  of  copper. 

The  minute  and  systeoiatic  searches  which  have  been  made  on  the 
sliores  of  Swiss  lakes,  albeit  they  have  brought  to  light  sncb  a 
multitude  of  pricclc^M  reUos,  have  not  yet  resulted  in  the  diacorery 
of  u  single  Lacustrine  habitation.  A  few  charred  planks  and  beama, 
showing  that  they  were  destroyed  by  fire,  ore  all  tliat  remain. 
Fortunately,  however,  wc  are  not  without  li^ht  on  the  subject.  A 
abort  time  ago  there  was  discovered  in  a  mar^h  at  Schnsscnried,  in 
"Wurtcmburg,  a  well-preserved  hut  of  the  aj;e  of  stone.  The  flooring 
and  a  part  of  the  walls  were  intact,  and,  as  appeared  from  a  careful 
admeasurement,  had  formed,  when  complete,  a  rectangle,  lO  metres 
long  and  7  metres  wide.  The  hut  was  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, communicating  with  eodi  other  by  a  foot-bridge,  made  of 
three  girders.  The  single  door,  looking  towards  the  south,  was  a 
metre  wide,  aiul  opened  into  a  room  650  m^Urs  long  and  4  metres 
wide.  In  one  corner  lay  a  heap  of  stones  which  htul  apparently 
formed  the  fireplace.  Tliis  room  was  the  kitchen,  "  tlic  living 
room,"  and  probably  a  night  refuge  for  the  cattle  in  cold  we»tbcr. 
The  second  room,  which  had  no  opening  outside,  measured  6'50 
metres  long  and  5  mfrtres  wide,  and  was  no  doubt  uacd  as  the 
family  bedchamber.  The  floors  of  both  rooms  were  formed  of 
round  logs  and  the  walls  of  split  l(^  This,  be  it  remembered,  was 
a  hat  of  the  Stone  Age.  It  may  be  »afcly  presumed  that  the  lake 
dwellings  of  the  Bronie  Age  were  larger  in  size  aud  less  primitive  ia 
tbeir  arrangements.  At  both  periods  the  platform  supporting  the 
bouiies  communicated  with  the  ifhore  by  means  of  a  bridge  (probably 
removable  at  pleasure)  and  with  the  water  by  ladder*.  These 
ladders,  as  appears  from  an  example  found  at  Cbavaones,  were  madtf 
of  a  single  stang  with  holca  for  the  staves,  wbich  protruded  on 
either  side. 
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The  (luesrion  has  often  been  nsked,  why  the  Proto-HelretiaDs  rhcwc 
■to  live  over  the  water  rather  tlian  on  the  land?  Some  iuvestigators 
hare  sn^gejited  thatlhey  did  live  on  tlic  land,  and  llmt  the  buls  or 
piles  were  used  merely  ae  granges,  shippcna,  and  atables.  But  this 
bypotheais  i»  difjiroved  by  the  existence  in  the  eoueht  archfologiqw 
of  so  tnany  weapons,  domestic  imptemests  and  persoRHl  orna- 
ments, and  bjr  the  faet  that  none  of  these  thin^,  nor  any  other 
Yeatiges  of  pre<bi&toric  Tillages,  have  been  found  oa  the  shores  of 
Sviu  Iftkes.  Tbe  Pmto- Helvetians  had  several  vcnr  good  ressona 
for  living  where  they  did.  They  enjoye^l  tbert;  full  iminunily  from 
the  attacks  of  the  wjld  beasts  witli  which  the  forests  of  Central 
Enrope  in  tbetr  lime,  and  for  many  HuhHeiiitent  agcK,  atxmnded. 
They  were  eomparativcly  safe,  too,  in  their  island  homesteads  from 
the  hostility  of  the  more  dan^rous  enemies  of  tlicir  own  species, 
possibly  of  their  own  race,  for  the  lake-dwellers,  being  human,  were 
dooblless  at  times  <]narrcl*omc,  atid  the  thought  which  Ihey  ga\-c  to 
I  the  m&kin);  of  lethal  weapons  shows  that  they  were  warlike.  Another 
'  reason  why  they  preferred  water  to  land  n)»y  have  been  &  desire  to 
place  themselves  and  their  belongings  beyond  the  reach  of  forest 
fire*,  which  in  dry  snmmcrs  were  probably  of  frequent  occuTTcnce. 

Moat  of  the  hateheta  and  chisela  found  in  the  riiina  of  the  older 
stations  are  of  Ecr^icntinc,  diorite,  saussurite,  nnd  other  Indigenous 
atooe,  quarried  or  picked  up  in  the  neiglibourhood.  A  feir  are 
fashioned  of  jade,  jadeitc,  and  chloromclaoite.  The  origin  of 
chlommelaiiitc  is  abtolutely  unknown ;  but,  as  a  Muhomntedan 
pilgrio)  from  Central  Asia,  who  some  time  ago  Ttaited  the  tomb  of 
liul  Baba,  at  Buda-Pest,  brought  with  him  nn  amulet  of  this 
material,  the  caojecturc  has  been  hazarded  that  it  is  found  only  in 
Eastern  lands.  Jadcite  comes  excluNivuly  from  Durninh,  and  the 
jade  used  in  pre-hiatoric  times  must  almost  certainly  have  been 
brought  either  from  Turkestan  or  Siberia;  the  only  other  countries 
a  which  it  is  known  to  exist  being  China  and  New  Zealand. 

Bat   how  did   the    Proto- Helvetians  come  by  these  rore  stones? 

Were  they  brought  by  the  first  immigranta,  or  did  there  exist  in  tliat 

remote  age  a   regular  trade   between  Central  Europe   and   Central 

A^a?     The  meotiou  in  the  Times,  some  two  years  ago,  of  the  finding 

of  a  jade  implement  in  the  bed  of  the  Rhflnc   at  Geneva,  gave  rise 

to  a  cootroveny  as  to  how  it  hml  got  there.     Professor  Max  Miillcr, 

wbo  wrote  severa]  letters  on  tlic  subject,  contended   that  the   Aryan 

unmtgruits  might  hove  brought  the  jade  with  them  from  Asia.    That 

they  should  have  done  so,  he  urged,  ia   antecedently  less   improbable 

thsa  that  the  language   they  brought  with   tliem   from   the    Hindoo 

Kooak  ahouhl  survive  the   vicissitudes  of  untold   ages,  and  become, 

^n  iftHons  forms,  the  exclusive  language  of  modem  ciriliKation. 

Ud  fortunately  for  the  hypotheais,  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the 
♦ot.  xivi.  r 
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,  vUc  tl««ara^  of  jade  Uldwt»  ID  die 
oUcr  vutio»,  ibar  tciame  ahomfaBcy  m  ibe  HiUeStaac  Age,  and 

itiiii  iwmntu I  11  Ihii  liniiii^  iif  Ihi  iftii  iif  tIiI  fimn  that 

Ac  s«9fl5  mc  nd  fcO  witk  Ike  A^MBd,  aad  ttet  Ike  fooi».HclvatttM 
■**-i»— *  tkeir  entic  stoat*  other  W  )m:kaw  «r  barter.  Hence  » 
iHiilii  tnde  BMt  bare  bicB  eatnel  on  IrtaBUi  tke  Hdwcie  lakei 
^  tkc  coafiMa  of  Ckma.  What  ibt  lafas^wUBS  oodd  Ime  Iwi 
Ivfnc  IB  — **— *T  '^  Btidcs  id  caai^  it  a  luinei; ;  but  the 
cC  aa  «;gMiM>  MM**w,  aad  Bin  otikcr  &et*  tint 
Inn  bnet^  m  Gghl;  d»«  tfc«  tk^  verc  in 
VT&  pfifir  of  a  k^b^er  cnSiBCiaa  than  tlwtr 
f  fact  M  tht  gepgmfcieal  fiMrihtfaos  of  Uhm 
la  Eaatan  TriiilMiliai  >^ ia  Weattfa  Switaerfarad 

utt^pBCVt^  HBP^     OCIUBI  MCBdRd  JftOC  BitCBCtS  llAIC 

laicly^»fiMiadiaifaT«ailiiia  ataM^ arf  Lake  CtMlanrr, 
Fi^t  «r  aitkk*  ta  boae  a^  kon  oa  tl«  ikma  «r  laka  N'cadald 

bam  twB  BBMiiM  irf  i liat      IWfiiU^tM^k 

iitgeaairj.  A  ban  baifaaa,  faaad  at  TariJfcui,  bn 
tvehe  baibea,  aad  tke  hone  iiUaob  ace  bbK  dtAfjr  aade.  ![We 
tkov  aic  aiiiia  biadi,  daSECi\  «o«ba  aad  beir  finii  Hur-fias, 
vbeiker  ia  loae  or  aecal,  are  voadeffidlv  ab^yaaL  De.  Gom 
mg*  tbat  bit  wem  oAea  wsak.  nra  cr  &i«c  day*  ia  ^   r— obi 

flC  MpHtaaee;  bat  ik^  nrdy 
He  wf  ikoTiDae  vegard 
it  as  ttrtn  tbat  ia  rnCa-Hslmia  tke  lafiea  (a^  pnbAir.  Uut 
y  rifra)  ht  a«-  fair  yaw  kag  aad  iJitaii  il  it  wilk  caie.  IWte 
iaahowaaeeiebfiiwi  tkat  tbey  aara  aecMiea  tf  hoae  beads  and 
aiilen  cf  avhrs*  aad  ban*  taeik ;  a^  bom  tW  plmtfalaoa  of 
tkr  faOiT  4Bearif  aO  of  «kick  an  farfaMedt,  «e  maj  MUy  con- 
dadetkat  tke  fawa  ikwaadid  akb  b%  fti,  irf  tfat  tke  lea  at 
Tim  icr  TiriT  liiili  larl  naJal  h 

At  MbbbI  aad  CkaiMweB  Iwn; 
fcaad  aa  m.  yqfa»  fruMiwm  itf  tabicf,  bcwkea  aad  doon,  tor 

«C  vkkk  Dt^GeM  bi 

cmvnd  ««  tend  ia  tke  Suae  Age  atatiBe  itf  t'^isic  (iaka  of 
ftct  aader  tke  Bsad.     Ill  Mfiil  iii   eak,  tke 

kka  tkataf  'rnfi  nf  Ai  | l  day;  the 

Ita  imglk  it  3t  ft.  2i  ^  aad  b 

toSHia.     UarierMftaKaiaarfUC 

ailk  ketkaaead  «^  aad^lcrvaidi 

ID  fli  ^  Ike  artentiee^,  hj  «kkk  maaa 

Wiik  MaiTlii  'nlMiii  of  nod 
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glycerine.  Yew,  however,  is  an  exception ;  its  durability  exc«eda 
tliHt  uf  oak ;  articles  tnulo  from  it  %\\Qv  uo  »igns  of  dccar,  and  dry 
without  warping. 

The  station  of  Fonil,  the  diivovCTy  of  whieh  revealed  the  Rxiatence 
of  ut  age  of  inetal  iatermwiiary  Iwlween  tlir  agea  of  stone  nod  bronze, 
is  situated  in  a  small  gulf  on  the  lake  of  Bicnne,  open  to  tEie  north 
wind.  It  WM  accidentally  diftcorercd  l»t  ye&r  by  HOmc  [wasauts,  as 
they  were  di^ng  a  ditch  in  land  left  bare  by  the  suhiiiicnoe  of  the 
water.  Fcnil  is  proving  a  ^-eritable  little  l\>inpeii,  and,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  ia  especially  rich  in  relica  of  copper.  They 
consist  chicfty  of  dnj^gcni,  chisels,  aad  stilettoes,  nscd  probably  for 
boring  holes  in  wood.  It  is  almost  certain  that  thcw  things  were 
made  from  native  copper,  brought  from  a  distance.  The  greater 
part  of  ihcm  arc  wronglit,  the  art  of  foiindiug  having  been  invented 
Kt  a  htler  period.  In  the  first  instance  copper  uteuails,  as  also  titennih 
in  bronze,  were  doubtlowt  imi«rt<?d,  bnt  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
show  that,  in  conrse  of  time,  the  Lacustrians  became  skilful  xmilhii. 
And  wronght  and  east  their  implements  at  home. 

The  age  of  hroniie  shoirs  a  marked  ad>'anoe  on  preceding  ages. 
The  villages  of  that  period  were  more  extensive,  the  dwellings  (aa  is 
ahown  by  the  planktt  and  main  timbirr^  which  scill  exist)  larger.  In 
each  village  there  appears  to  have  been  an  open  place  where  work  was 
iindertakeii  that  conid  not  well  lie  done  indoors.  The  discovery,  on 
the  sites  of  the  Lacustrine  villages  of  Jienchaiel  and  Hicnne,  of  moulds, 
cniciblcs,  metal  broken  for  the  luelling-pot,  damaged  Jmd  half- 
repaired  tools  and  weapons,  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  theory  that 
the  workshops  were  on  the  land,  i\v.--  more  especially  lu  no  relics  have 
been  found  on  tlie  land.  There  ia  reason  to  believe  that  the  stations 
of  the  Bronze  j\gc,  unlike  those  of  the  Stone  Age,  were  more  or  less 
contemporaneous.  Kicept  in  unimportant  details  the  remains  of  that 
period  hitherto  brought  to  light  poness  the  same  general  features,  and 
lone  of  the  villages  ap{>can  to  have  outliveil  the  othcm. 

Some  of  the  swords  of  the  Bronze  Age  are  elegantly  shaped  and 
tu^nbiiely  worked,  Tliey  were  probably  worn  by  the  chiefs,  and 
«Pftd  rather  as  badges  of  authority  than  as  weapons  of  offence.  The 
(onn  of  them  is  that  of  a  willnw  leal',  and  their  length  varies 
hna  17  to  S3  inches.  The  blades  are  generally  ornamented 
vith  several  p«ral[el  hands  and  fastened  to  the  hilt  with  rivet*. 
One  of  the  finest  specimens,  found  at  Lorcas,  in  addition  to  the 
panllcl  bauds,  is  onianicuted  with  a  series  of  puncturtfl  \\wt%, 
*>»!  the  hilt,  which  is  bossed  in  the  centre,  has  a  short  cross-guard, 
"ftctiital  length  of  the  blade  is  2-^-89  inches  |(»7  centimetres),  the  hilt 
■"•mrcs  only  8  ceulimi-tres.  None  of  tltc  hilts  arc  much  Jargcr.  and, 
judging  by  the  siae  of  their  weapons,  the  lakcdwcllcrt  must  have 
J^wt  ttmarkably  small  hands.     The  hilt  of  a  sword  found  at  Mocrio* 
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goa  appears  to  bnvc  been  orDamcutcd  witb  ivory  or  tiiaber,  nod  its 
liliute  of  cost  liruiixA  in  inlaid  vritli  thiit  plnton  of  iron,  the  metal 
whioli  is  now  tlic  commoDest  of  all  htAa^  in  tliat  nge  tbc  tnott 
prcciont.  The  bWcs  of  nil  ihctic  swords  nre  straight  und  [lointed, 
and  designed  rstlicr  for  thrusting  tbsu  cutting. 

But  tlic  gem  of  Dr.  Gom'a  oollecUou  ia  a  st«cl  Hword,  fmiitd  ftt 
Corcclcttei.  Tbe  fact  tbat  It  is  steel  baa  been  proved  by  wialyais, 
and  the  spccimcu  is  unique  among  Locustriiie  flnds.  llic  blade,  whicb 
has  Ruffered  M>mewh«t  by  fire,  is  U^TtH  incites  lonj^,  straight  and 
pointcdj  and  the  wared  lines  with  which  it  is  cmlR'llished  arc  evi- 
dently tli«  work  of  M>me  i>r«-hi>toric  engraver.  Who  were  the  forgers 
of  this  wcipon  is  a  (juestion  which  Dr.  Goss  discutses  at  some  length, 
and,  having  regard  to  the  undoubted  Hkill  uf  tbe  Laeustriana  aa  metal 
workers  and  to  other  circumstances,  ho  leans  decidedly  to  the 
opinion  that  it  was  wrought  by  thcmitelres ;  yet  iteeiug  that  no  other 
arm  of  the  same  material  has  been  found  elsewhere,  the  corrcctneaa 
of  this  conclusion  is  perhaps  open  to  doubt.  Among  other  objects 
brought  [o  light  by  the  labours  of  Dr.  (>os3  are  bronze  daggers, 
highly  ornamcutcd  hatchctt,  chisels,  gouges,  knives,  hammers,  unrils, 
needles,  tools  for  net-making,  fialiing-tackle,  buttons,  ohaiiM,  spoony 
spcnr  heads,  arrow  points,  and  rings,  bracelets,  and  other  oruamcnts 
in  great  variety.  Strange  to  say,  saws,  though  they  seem  to  have 
Abouuded  in  the  Stone  Age,  arc  rarely  found  among  the  rcxtigcs  of 
ilie  age  of  brontc.  The  total  finds  of  them  in  the  Swiu  lakes  do  not 
exceed  half  a  dozen,  of  which  two  arc  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Goss. 
One  was  fquud  at  Moerigen,  the  other  at  Auvernicr,  and  both 
appear  to  have  been  n«cd  as  frame  saws.  Another  interesting  lind 
was  that  of  a  distuff  at  Lorcas  (a  Stono  Age  slatioo),  ant!  a  bundle  of 
linen  yarn,  which,  if  it  were  not  slightly  carboQized,  might  be  passed 
off  n»  having  been  spun  yesterday.  No  remains  of  looms  have  becu 
found,  but  the  discovery  of  lincu  tissues  in  great  variety  proves  that 
the  Proto- Helvetians  were  adepts  both  in  wearing  and  spinning.  Thoy 
were  alw  skilled  mat,  net,  and  basket  makers. 

It  might  be  going  too  far  to  afflrm  that  the  lakc-dwcllcrs  wore 
shirts  and  employed  laundresses;  but  it  is  a  fact,  tliat  there  have 
been  found  at  Moerigcn  bronse  stiidii,  exactly  like  the  studs  which 
.now  adorn  the  fronts  of  gentlemen's  shirts,  and  double  buttons,  in  no 
way  distinguixhablo  from  the  tolilaire*  used  for  fastening  wristbands. 
Ornaments  of  gold  arc  seldom  met  with  in  the  ruins  of  Ii«cu»trine 
villages;  nevertheless,  two  plates  of  the  precious  metal,  cmbcltiahcd 
with  parallel  lines,  a  doable  and  a  single  spiral,  and  a  twisted  fillet, 
Jiarc  been  found  nt  Mocrigcu  and  Auvcruier.  Those  objects  appear 
to  have  been  used  as  collars,  or,  pouibly,  as  bailgcs  of  princtrly  rank. 
The  single  spiral  bears  n  striking  resemblance  to  a  spiral  found  by 
JDr.  Schliemann  in  the  mini  of  Troy. 
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ITntil  the  discovery,  eleven  jxars  ago,  of  u  bronze  Ijit  at  Moerigcn. 
it  WAS  Dot  suspected  that  the  Proto-Uelvetians  added  horscmaiixlii{i 
to  tlieir  other  aecomplisbincnt*,  and  even  for  some  time  afterwards, 
the  find  was  looked  upoD  as  the  produet  of  a  later  age,  which  liad 
found  ibs  way  tutu  the  lake  by  scddent.  But  the  snbscqneat 
finding  at  Moejngen,  Corcellettes,  and  elwwbere,  of  bits,  broken  and 
eutire,  a  chariot  wheel,  and  bones  and  skeletons  of  horses,  put  au  ond 
to  all  doubts  on  the  subject.  Sume  of  the  bits  arc  remarkable 
specimens  of  mctallui^e  urt.  One  of  them  is  s  sample  of  the  type 
BtJll  in  conimuu  use,  both  iu  KngUnd  ami  on  the  Continent.  The 
mouth-piece  is  joiuted  in  tbo  middle  and  twisted,  the  cheeks  are 
fnmishcd  with  "dee*"  for  holding  bridle  and  curb  chaia;  and  in 
shape  and  fashion,  tbc  Prolo- Helvetian  bit  diflcrs  hardly  at  all  from 
the  "  soaiile"  uf  English  grooms  and  hanicM-makcre.  Sut  it  is  much 
smaller  (9  centimetres,  3*50  in.  long)  than  the  modero  bit,  a  fact 
which,  together  with  the  smallncss  of  all  the  cqutne  bones  that  have 
come  to  light,  j>oiiiti(  to  the  conclusion  that  the  horses  of  the  Bronze 
Age  were  little,  if  any,  larger  than  Exmoor  ponies. 

Whence  cnme  tbe  bronze  to  largely  uiu^l  by  the  lakc'dwellcrs  of 
I'roto- Helvetia  ia  a  qnestion  more  easily  asked  than  answered. 
Copper  exist*  here  and  there  in  the  Alps ;  but  it  is  found  neither  on 
ilie  banks  of  Swiss  lakes,  uor  on  tbo  mountains  of  the  Jura,  aud  the 
nimrest  deposits  of  tin  were  then,  us  they  nm  now,  those  of  Spain, 
Cornwall,  and  Saxony.  It  is  probable  that  the  Lacustiianit  procured 
tbc  one  metal  where  they  procured  the  other,  and  that,  in  the 
beginning  at  least,  tlicy  received  them  in  the  shape  of  bronze,  albeit 
ft  lew  ingots  butb  of  tin  and'coppcr  have  been  found  in  the  mins  of 
their  villages.  Another  question,  lon^'  debated,  was  irfaether  their 
arms,  tools,  and  ornaments  were  home-made  or  imported  ?  Some 
are  tmiiuetitioiiahly  of  foreign  origin.  A  superb  bronze  Taae,  now  in 
tlie  mnicum  of  Lan&onuc,  and  a  fibula  found  at  Corccllcttcs,  arc 
amanented  in  a  style  undoubtedly  Scanilinavian  ;  other  objects  are 
aluoit  identical  in  make  and  fashion  with  prc-historic  relics  found  in 
the  South  of  France  and  iu  Italy.  It  may,  therefore,  I)e  inft'jrcd 
that  tbo  Proto-Ilelvetians  obtained  some  of  their  bronze  cither  by  trade 
or  plunder.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  beyond  question  tliat  most 
of  their  weapons  and  implements  were  made  at  home.  This  is  proved 
by  the  moulds,  which  have  been  found  in  great  number,  hammers, 
BnTils,  pincers,  ingots  of  tin  and  half'fused  metal.  The  moulds  are 
of  sandiitonc,  clay,  and  bronze ;  those  of  sandstone  being  tbc  most 
abuiulaut.  They  consist  of  two  parts  of  a  perfect  coincidence,  the 
pattern  being  uroiight  in  each,  so  that  when  placed  together  they 
Form  a  complete  monld.  In  order  tliat  they  may  fit  thoroughly,  and 
bold  lirmly  together  during  the  process  of  cJisting,  one  part  u 
furnished  with  wooden  pegs,  the  otiier  with  corresponding  holes  for 
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tticir  reception.  An  cxammation  of  these  moulils  abowB  tliat  Uic 
Lacustriaus  fabricated  their  own  swords,  rings,  da^en,  braoelets, 
togvtliiiT  witli  a  vast  variety  of  ot!i«r  Articles ;  and  it  is  quite  po&sible 
that  the  prc-historic  jieoplc  of  Southern  Europe  may  have  acquired 
their  ktiowk-ilgu  of  iiicl»ls  uid  the  art  of  working  in  bronse  from  a 
oommoQ  source.  M.  de  Mortillet,  author  of  "  Originc  du  Bromcc," 
draws  from  the  prtscnoc  of  tin  and  copper  in  the  Kut,  the  siuallnesa 
of  the  Aworil  hilts  of  the  age  of  hronKC,  and  their  likeness  to  those  of 
India,  the  eonclusion  that  the  alloy  was  invented  in  India,  and  that 
the  I'rotO'HelTCtiaua  ohtained  their  lirat  sapplies  of  it  from  that 
country. 

Thii  raises  another  interesting  question :  were  the  men  of  the 
Stone  Age  and  the  Uront«  \^.  of  the  same  race  ?  la  it  not  at  least 
possible  that  the  latter  were  immigrant))  or  conqucron  who  brought 
vrith  them  from  the  Kant  weapons  of  bronze  and  the  art  of  working 
in  mctalii  ?  Be  that  a»  it  may,  tlicrc  is  ample  CT-idcncc  that  the 
lACuatlians  of  the  Bronze  Period  had  readied  a  high  degree  of 
civilization — that  they  were  prosperous,  industriona,  and  intelligenb 
Everywhere  among  the  relics  of  this  period  arc  to  be  found  signs  of 
wealth  and  well-being ;  indications  of  )>overty  there  are  none.  The 
people  of  the  lake-dwellings  bad  sufficient  engineering  capacity  and 
mechanical  skill  to  drive  into  the  ground  the  thooaands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  piles  on  which  they  built  their  villages.  They  were 
akilled  in  hosbaudry,  grew  corn,  owned  horses,  bred  cattle ;  and  they 
hunted  wild  animals  rather  as  a  diversion  than  as  a  means  of  sub- 
sistence, llieir  taste,  as  displayed  in  the  fashion  of  their  weapons, 
the  stye  of  their  ornaments,  and  the  abapelinesa  of  their  pottery, 
was  pure  and  elevated.  An  a  race  tlie  lakc-dwcUers  were  giAed  and 
iatcUigcnt.  Professor  ^'irchow,  to  whom  Ur.  Goss  has  submitted 
the  skulls  found  by  him  at  AuTcrnier,  declares  that  the  brain  capacity 
of  the  lake-men  was  equal  to  tliat  of  the  men  of  our  own  time.  Their 
con  format  ton,  their  cerebral  rolnme,  the  peculiarities  of  their  suture*, 
place  them  on  ui  equality  with  the  highest  type  of  Aryan  akulls. 
That  people  so  richly  gifted  by  Nature  should  have  succeeded  so 
remarkably  in  the  struggle  for  existence  affords  no  ground  for 
aarprise.  There  was  nothing  in  common  between  the  Lacustrine 
communities  and  the  savage  tribes  whom  a  fatal  law  condemns  to 
cxtincttuu  so  soon  as  they  come  under  the  influence  of  a  civiliiatioa 
higher  than  their  awn.  The  lake-dvcllcra  possessed  a  singular  apti- 
tude for  progress,  a  rare  capacity  for  ailapting  themselves  to  their 
environment,  and  making  the  most  of  their  advantagca. 

The  skulls  examined  by  Dr.  Vircliow  are  doubtless  those  of  indi- 
viduals nlu)  fell  into  the  water  by  accident,  possibly  at  Wk  time  of 
the  great  fires  in  which  nearly  all  the  villi^es  of  Uie  Dronr.c  Age 
seem  to  bavv  perished ;  for  the  discovery  at  Auremier  of  a  place 
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of  flepnltnre,  shows  that  the  lake-dwellers  dispoaed  of  their  dead  by 
Isyiog  them  in  the  groand.  This  cemetery  coataiaed  the  bones  of 
about  tweoty  individoalsj  and  the  presence  among  them  of  stone  and 
bronze  articles,  their  position  on  the  lake  shore,  opposite  a  range 
of  pilesj  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  remains  are  of  Lacustrian  origin. 
The  appearance  of  the  ground  denotes  the  .existence  of  many  other 
tombs;  but  the  coat  of  exploring  them  has  hitherto  hindered  the 
making  of  further  explorations. 

As  touching  the  antiquity  of  the  lake-dwellings  of  Proto-Helvetia, 
there  is  very  little  to  be  said.  No  medals,  coins,  or  other  relics, 
whereby  the  date  of  their  erection  can  even  be  approximately  deter- 
mined, have  been  found.  It  may,  however,  with  certainty  be  inferred, 
from  the  absence  of  anything  Roman,  that  the  Lacustrians  vanished 
&om  the  scene  before  the  appearance  in  Central  Europe  of  the 
legions  of  the  Eternal  City,  According  to  the  calculations  of  Von 
Saeken,  moreover,  the  Necropolis  of  Halbtadt,  which  is  admittedly 
more  modem  than  the  Lacustrine  stations,  dates  from  about  500  a.c,, 
and  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  several  centuries  elapsed 
between  the  destruction  of  the  lake-dwellings  and  the  making  of  the 
Necropolis,  the  former  event  must  have  come  to  pass  800  to  1,000 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  duration  of  the  ages  of  stone, 
copper,  and  bronze,  is  a  matter  of  pure  conjecture.  All  that  can  be 
regarded  as  certain  is  that  it  was  very  long.  In  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Gon,  and  of  other  erudite  Swiss  antiquaries,  several  series  of 
centuries — ^perhaps  twenty  or  thirty — must  have  elapsed  between 
the  time  when  the  first  piles  were  driven  into  the  beds  of  the  Swiss 
lakes,  and  the  time  wlien  Lacustrine  civilization  reached  its  highest 
development.  We  shall  probably  not  be  far  out,  then,  if  we  assign 
to  the  oldest  of  the  lake-dwellings  an  antiquity  of  not  less  than  six 
thousand  years. 

William  Westall. 
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IF  tbc  reports  publishcti  by  rariotts  GoTCrnmciit  oSicials  setting 
farlli  tlic  »ucoe»iifu)  results  uf  the  work  earried  on  by  them  iu 
thvtr  respective  departments  conld  only  be  received  &t  altogctbet 
reliable,  tlie  Toeiktiuii  of  the  refoniMrr  would  be  at  an  eaii.  TImmg 
'beautiTul  sfrtcms,  eo  faultlessly  worked  out  by  caeh  department,  at 
least  according  to  ita  on-u  account,  make  auy  interference  appear  on 
imiK'rtinciico,  and  put  to  ailenccany  would-be  critie.  It  is  not  until 
we  realize  tbat  these  documents,  aft«r  nil,  emanate  only  from  ibe 
officials  themselves,  and  relate  to  tbcir  own  work,  tbat  tbe  discre* 
pandes  between  the  statements  cvntainvd  iu  tbcni  and  the  facts 
taongbt  to  light  by  other  a^ncies  can  be  accounted  for.  A  notable 
example  of  tliis  ofGeial  optimism  may  be  found  iu  the  recent  statement 
and  reports  of  tbc  Priitou  ConimiiaionerB  aud  their  official  head  tlic 
Home  Secretary,  which  record  a  state  of  excellence  that  apparently 
leaves  little  to  be  deaired,  especially  when  looked  at  in  connection 
with  the  diminution  of  crime  which  has  undoubtedly  taken  place. 

It  will  perhaps  seeiu  almost  absurd,  in  official  eyes,  to  anggest 
tbat  the  reductioa  iu  the  number  of  oOcuces  has  tittle,  if  anything, 
to  do  vith  the  present  prison  system,  but  arises  from  other  causes, 
Bucli  as  the  increased  opportunities  for  emigration  which  now  exist, 
aa  compared  with  former  limes,  Ihc  spread  of  educational  and 
religions  inHucnccs,  the  efforts  of  the  DiscbaigctI  rrisoncrs'  Aid 
Societies,  and  perbajn  cliiefly  tbe  diminution  of  drnnkeuuess,  which 
many  of  the  judges  assert  to  be  the  greatest  source  of  crime  jo 
this  country.  Iu  addition  to  these  causes  for  tbe  diminution  of 
crime,  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  minor  oUenecs  wbieU 
formerly  were  punished  with  imprixonmc-nt  are  now  deidt  with  other- 
wise, as,  for  example,  is  the  case  iu  regard  to  juvenile  oSeoces ;  and 
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gc  alone  is  suSiciGiit  to  account  for  aa  annual  decrease  of 
&,(X)0  iiupriEoumciits. 
But  if,  in  spite  of  all  tliese  miligattng  circtimstAiiccs,  critne  is  stUl 
u-fully  prevalent ;  if  robbcrin;,  assaults,  and  even  murders,  often 
mmittcd  \>y  ineu  irho  have  quite  recently,  uul  tn  some  instances 
pCBtediy,  undergone  the  diseipliue  of  our  prison  system,  arc  of 
Mjuent  occurrence  ;*  ir,a!t  has  been  the  cue  during  tlie  past  winter, 
.T]glarics  aic  so  frequent  as  to  cause  a  sense  of  iusecuritf  through- 
it  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs ;  if  the  number  of  tlie  police 
a  had  to  be  au-jpucuted,  and  it  has  been  even  proposed  to  arm 
anj  of  tliem  with  deadly  weapons,  ou  occouut  of  the  increasing 
rocity  of  the  eriminal  classes — if  these  things  are  so,  some  excuse 
»y  be  found  for  those  persons  who,  in  spite  of  ofBdal  reports,  arc  of 
linion  that  the  preseut  prison  system  is  not  so  perfect  as  its  adminis- 
turn  would  make  the  public  belicre,  but  that  it  must,  to  a  very 
eat  extent,  ImTC  failed  iu  what  should  be  its  chief  objects — deter- 
ucc  from  rrimo  and  the  reformation  of  offenders. 
&faay  persons  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  this  subject  hare 
lleod  uercr  ceased  to  protest  against  the  present  method  of  treat- 
prisoners  as  being  one  which,  while  too  scTcre  to  the  novice  in 
imc,  is  too  lenient  to  the  babituul  criminal,  and  us  aifordiug  very 
adequate  opporlunitics  for  bringing  religious  and  moral  iullncnccs  to 

npou  the  prtsonere,   while,   by  the  inHucucca  it  does   bring   to  ' 

ar,  it   utterly  contaminates  them.      They  alao  comptain  that  the 

lectiou  and  treatment  of  the  wanlcrs  is  very  defective ;  while  the 

BCtieal  secrecy  which  pervades  the  whole  system,  and  the  ccntraU- 

ion  of  mauagei&cut  in  a  virtually  irresjwnsiblc  oligarchy,  arc  fatal 

improvement.     It  is  generally  understood  that  the  government  of 

isooH  rests  with  the  llotuc  Sccretaiy,  which  is  aomioally  the  truth; 

Bt,  as  will  bo  seen  hereafter,  he  is  practically  little  more  than   s 

phcr,    for   nearly   all  the   control   is  cxerc!B<xl   by  the   permanent 

■Beials,      As  rcganU  the  practical  working  of  the  vysteui,  tlie  words 

"tfa  prisoner  lately  rc-com'miltcd  immediately  after  bis  disehairgc  from 

Jul,  are  not  far  off  the  mark  ;   "  Mc  a  bad  'un  !   Not  me,  I'm  as  good 

^Itthey  make  'cm  now-a-daya;"  to  which  may  be  added  the  statement 

the  Medical  Inspector  of  Her  Majesty's  Prisons,  Dr.  K.  M.  Gover, 

many  yean  a  resident  oHicer  at  ^iillbank  convict  prison,  who 

Omm  <4  violont  erimc  coenmiltMJ  by  ptwTloiuily  cnnricto!  ofl«n<1ar«  ore  o(  conrtsnt 

not.     For  ciaiitpb,  in  Jiwiiary  IshI  a  ni-lurioiui  tiuixlnr  wliu  haJ   jinYiDuly 

K™""!  tm  ycani'  jicnal  Mrviliiiiu  And  otliiir  iiiipriiK'nuiviiu.  wiu  i«>m>iiiiii;IUKl,   at 

^■■MUDuth,  for  ttB«irail  hoaMbrealung ;   in  LouJon.  tvo  thiwm,  on*  oi  ithuiii  lud 

HU  pKnkiiwIy  caavH<«ii,  rttaolMd  witb  on  iion  ctowlwr  a  pdiceniMi  who  att«)iii>t«>l 

~*R*4  Uicm ;  anil  at  the  Middlewx  SewoDi.  on  old  oiIfeDd«r  vw  re-<ouviclnl  (or  a 

ttuka  aMaalt  DtM«i  a  voiD&a.    licpreHoiia  montK  in  South  wnrk.  sdnngstuiui  nifliaa. 

^^luil  hvna  fifiit*  tiatii  prarJiHUl)- convicCol,  riiilenUy  kicked  -uid  wounded  a  polke- 

In  Febniuy,  a  vaniaa,  la  lAint«th,  wm  kicked  «iid  KT'cvoualy  Iiijurrd  hy  n  dis- 

tk  ytittsmt  i  at  l^r*t]>oo1,  two  iumi  wars  ri«.<ouvii;t<>l  U^t  rolibcry  uiUi  violence. 

r  UBititT  cfuiU'inlion*  ot  vwUnce  and  rbbbarj,  Itj  imtiuualy  tdiivicted  oHcttdcn, 

iWm^ht  btfnru  lb*  London  Ooiuti  at  Uiosaine  lime. 
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st»te«   in   \m  report   for  1ft82   that  the   21,917   h&hitaal  crimia 
euunierated  in  the  prison  census  are  kuown  to  Iiarc  iucorrcd  80,683 
previous  eonvictionH,  or  «n  average  of  four  for  e&ch  iitdiridual.     This 
estraordinary  official  admiMion  is,  lu  itself,  quite  sufficient  to  cntirelf- 
confute  the  roscstc  reports  of  the  ('oinmiasioucrs. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reform,  in 
any  Government  depnrtmunt,  is  rhe  powerful  iiiRnenoc  of  iln  perma- 
nent oflicials.  No  doubt  their  intense  conservatism  is  moHt  nntUFal,  ■ 
but  it  is  not  the  Icea  injurious  and  is  the  more  daivgerotu,  bccaiucr  H 
not  evident  on  the  surface.  And  this  influence  is  espeetally  prejn-  " 
dicial  in  the  ease  of  the  department  which  eontrult  the  prison  system, 
for,  as  has  been  aln^y  mentioned,  whilst  its  nominal  head  ia  t&e 
Home  Secretary  (who  is  also  the  noniiim)  head  of  many  other  impor- 
tant departments),  he  h»a  little  real  power  over,  or  even  knowledge 
of,  tJie  prison  administration.  As  nn  example  of  the  truth  of  thix 
remark,  the  fact  may  be  stated  that  the  present  fiome  Secrctarr, 
Sir  \V.  \'.  Harcoiirt,  one  of  the  most  able  and  energetic  who  has 
occuiiicd  the  post,  vss,  till  lately,  singularly  ignorant  of  tlio  mles 
under  which  hi*  prisons  were  managed.  The  occasion  under  wbieb 
this  ignorance  was  bctrared  was  n  curiotis  one. 

The  writer,  as  Chairman  of  tJie  Howard  Association  (a  Society 
institntod  for  promoting  the  best  mcttiods  of  tbc  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  erinie),  had  been  urgin)^  inquiiy  into  some  grievances 
brought  before  the  notice  of  ttie  Committee  through  tbc  mcdinm  of 
the  prison  ofiieiah.  In  replying  to  his  letter.  Sir  W.  Vernon  Har- 
coiirt advised  the  Assoeiation,  instead  of  listening  to  complainta  from 
officials,  wlioohjeoted  to  hare  their  names  puhlitihcd,  to  personally 
investigate  such  matters,  by  "following  out  the  method  which  the 
good  man,  from  wltom  titc  Society  derived  its  title,  purtucd  with  aa 
much  benefit  to  society,''  this  method  being  a  free  and  constant 
visitation  of  prisons  and  their  inmates.  The  sufficieut  reply  was 
that,  by  the  rules  intued  in  the  name  of  the  Home  Secretary  himself, 
the  Committee  of  the  AfsociatiuD,  in  common  with  the  pnbltc 
generally,  were  shut  out  from  adopting  such  a  course,  and  that 
John  Howard  or  Klizabcth  Fry,  if  still  alire,  would  find  it  impoe- 
aible  to  cjirry  out  the  great  wort  to  which  they  devoted  their  lives ; 
for  now,  altliongh  tlie  Home  Secretary  did  not  seem  aware  of  it, 
hif  own  regulations  forbid  any  religious  or  mora]  influence  to  be 
exercised  upon  prisoners  through  non-oj^cial  sources.  Access  by  un- 
offieial  ]>er£ons  to  prisons  is  now  very  rare,  and  pcrmiuion  to  visit 
difflcnlt  to  obtain.  Ivven  when  auch  permisBion  is  granted  by  the 
Home  Office,  it  is  merely  to  tt-e  Ihe  primus,  not  to  couTcise  with 
their  inmates,  as  was  done  by  Howard  and  Mrs.  {-Yy. 

No  attack  on  any  individual  is  here  intended ;  for  the  writer 
thoroughly  believes  that,  from  the  Home  Secretary  downwards,  moat 
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of  those  in  autfaority  nrl  from  tlic  best  motives ;  it  is  tbc  svHtctn  wbicli 
is  bad,  specially  as  now  carried  out,  no  doubl  conscieutiouxlt',  by 
those  vbofc  babito  of  life  and   penonal  interesta   bave  {)ervcrt«d 
^■ibcir  judgment. 

^B  Tu  return  to  the  particular  consideration  of  the  system  of  criminal 
^Btratnient  now  adopted  :  tbc  Rnt  fault  to  be  noticed  is  one  ttint  does 
i^noi  bcloug  to  the  prison  authorities,  but  to  the  laW' — uamcly,  tho 
vant  of  cuninlntin;  penalties  for  repeated  offences.  With  rvgurd  to 
the  |iriM>D  treatment  itself,  its  defects  may  be  very  briefly  summaruied. 
They  cooaiat  mainly  in  the  careless  solectioo,  the  imperfect  training 
and  ilUbend  treutmeot,  of  tlie  warden:  in  n^lecl  of  llie  needful 
means  for  the  moral  and  Bo<;ial  welfare,  aod  in  want  of  dtacriminattng 

I^reaimeiit  of  prisoners  ;  In  thui-xcUision  of  unofllcinl  moral  iiifluence.t; 
lu  an  iiisuliiciciii  number  of  Discburged  I'risonem'  Aid  i^ocieties ;  and 
most  of  all  in  the  mingling  together  of  convicts  without  regard  to 
character  or  a(!e.  On  \h»  point  it  'vt  imjiossible  to  quote  more 
pregnant  words  than  those  niicd  by  a  discharged  prisoner:  "  Many 
oflimdcRi  enter  prison  mere  tyros  iu  crime,  but,  by  the  fostering  eare 
of  the  rJovcmmcnt,  they  leave  it  thoroughly  qualilied  for  the  ntrecr 

»of  habiiuul  i<Hitiin»U."  The  associnttou  of  the  first  ollciidcrs  with  the 
bid  and  irreelaimable  convicta  is  fatally  corruptive ;  these  latter  arc 
ko  vile  and  filthy  that  no  reformatory  system  would  seem  to  have  a 
chance  of  inspiring  their  {iulbit(.-d  naturci  with  one  pure  thought  or 
honest  nspimtioD.  Unhappily,  this  association  extends  to  every  period 
of  a  prison  life.  During  the  Khuol-hour,  the  novice  in  wrongdoing  sits 
siiuaUler  to  shoulder  with  old  and  ubandoued  criminals,  who,  while 
jweteiuling  to  bo  mumbling  their  lessons,  nre  engaged  iu  ditgusting 
chat  with  their  ncighlmiu^.  Again,  in  tlie  workrooms,  old  thieves 
have  the  noviccH  under  tlieir  instruction,  and  whnt  the  apprentice  learna 
H  not  merely  the  making  of  ahoes  or  garments;  but  a  more  easy,  if 
not  mon  excellent,  way  of  making  money.  Whilst  working  so 
closely  together,  conversation  is  prsetically  unchecked,  and  the  j>eeu- 
fiarly  gross  immorality  and  obscenity  universal  among  old  thieves 
can  hardly  fail  to  do  their  evil  work. 

The  more  fully  to  enter  into  the  subject,  attention  must  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  tlie  prisons  of  Ibis  country  consist  cd*  three  depart* 
■ncnts,  or  clancs — tho  C^invict  JCstablishments  for  criminals  sentenced 
to  detention  for  five  years  and  upwards ;  the  Local  iC'ounty  or 
Borot^b)  Jails,  who»e  inmates  are  imprisoned  for  short  terms ; 
tad  X\ui  Military  Prisons.  The  first  two  will  alone  occupy  our 
utcadon. 

In  regard  to  the  Local  Prisons,  the  Karl  of  Kimlwrley,  an  im- 
pvtant  authority,  remarked  nt  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  Norfolk  in 
October  last  thai  "  he  regretted  that  tlie  h>cal  prisons,  had  been 
led  over  to   the   Govcromcut.     A  worse  measure,  he  bcb'erod. 
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bad  ncTcr  been  pasHCtl.  Mtrny  people  noir  regretted  it ;  and  none 
more  lliau  some  of  the  Home  OfScc  antfaoritiea."  Such  an  opiniou 
is  tbe  more  dcwrviog  of  consideration,  because  Lord  Kimbcrlex 
hiiH  Iiiid  wilier  opporttniitifd  tlinii  moxt  men  of  knowiug  wbat  prisoiia 
rcatly  arc,  from  his  obscrratioii  and  pipcricnco  while  Lord  Licutcnaat 
of  IreUind,  and  subsequently  as  Chairman  of  the  Boyal  Commisuou 
on  tbe  Penai  Servitude  Acts. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  about  the  same  time  tlicrc  watt  issued  tiic  latest 
Annnal  Keport  of  the  Commtssioucra  of  tbe  Local  Priaoua  of  Koglukd 
and  AValcs,  ia  which  these  authorities  express  siitUfnetion  that  the 
Ter^  clasH  of  jails  alluded  to  by  IjOIxI  Kiml>nrley  duplay  "much 
more  general  sad  tmiform  succvsa  than  la  former  years,"  vhcn  tbcy 
were  under  tjic  care  of  tbe  viMting  justices.  lu  reference  to  such 
olBeial  optimism,  uot  only  must  some  allowance  be  made  for  a  nattuml 
inclination  by  the  Commissiuncn  to  prtMcat  the  best  appearance  to 
the  public  ;  but  probably  they  themselves  are  often  the  last  persons 
to  know  what  really  occurs  in  their  prisons,  for  tlic  suQicieot  reason 
that  all  the  information  which  they  rcceire  is  transmitted  to  them 
through  a  succession  of  snb-ofEcials,  who  arc  personally  interested  in 
putting  the  beat  appearance  uj>ou  what  passes  through  tlieir  owu 
departments. 

With  respect  to  these  very  prisons,  the  Report  of  the  Howard 
Association,  issued  in  October  1883,  calls  attcniiou  to  their  unsatis- 
factory managemeut,  complaining  that  the  habitual  rogues  are 
so  well  fed,  arc  ataociated  iu  what  they  consider  such  pleasant 
oompHnionship,  and'  are  employed  in  many  casc«  at  such  easy 
work,  that  these  prisons,  instead  of  being  deterrent,  become 
posilirely  attractive  to  them ;  and  it  naively  remarks  that  "  ofl'cndcrs 
should  quit  priH)ns  with  a  feeling  that  they  arc  unpleasant  pluoes,  uot 
lightly  to  be  regarded  in  future,  but  rather  to  be  carefully  avoided," 
whereas  more  than  a  few  of  the  inmates  at  present  appear  to  be  of 
the  same  mind  with  a  prisoner,  who,  on  coming  out  from  the  cheerful 
associated  labour  he  had  enjoyed  inside  Cotdbath-liclds  Trison,  lately 
exclaimed:  "Jolly  miserable,  out  bore  I  I'll  go  in  again  for  the 
winter.  I  don't  mind  oakum-picking,  uot  I ;  but  I  do  hale  and 
detest  the  solitary  cells." 

I1i»t  HritiKli  jails  generally  in  the  present  day  are  free,  ut  any  rate 
so  far  as  the  superior  ofiiccrs  are  concerned,  from  those  evils  of 
deliberate  cruelly  and  opprcssiou  which  characterized  the  prisons  ofa 
former  age,  and  which  still  distinguiflh  many  of  the  jails  in  America 
sad  OD  the  European  Continent,  may  be  admitted,  though,  in  the 
absence  of  independent  viititation,  Mm  is  only  conjecture.  That  they 
are  administered  with  laudable  attention  to  cleanliness  and  sanitary 
conditioDSj  i«  also  tolerably  evident  from  the  returns  of  comparative  per- 
ceats^es  of  mortality  and  disease.    But  these  admissions  on  the  credit 
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side  irf  tlicir  management  are  qnite  compatible  irith  a  scries  of  defects, 

some  of  them  of  tfae  grnrest  character ;  evils,  it  is  true,  which  oflcct 

the  moral  rather  than  the  physioal   condition   of  tbcir  inmates,  htit 

.irhtch  nrc  not  less  wrioua  on  that  account.     The   main  objects  of 

[irisounient  should  he.vithout  doabt,  deterrence  from  crime  and  the 

reformatioD  of  oifcndcra ;  and  the  tc«t  of  the  cfBcacy,  or  failure,  of  any 

>naon  ii;-»tera  is  the  extent  to  which  these  tiro  aimti  arc  Mcnrcd. 

If  one-half  of  the  reported  successes  of  the  present  system  were 

i^nuinc,  erimv  notilil  not  be  so  rife  us  it  is,  nor  would  so  much  of  it 

be  found  to  be  due  to  liberated  convicts.     This  remark  applies  to  the 

local  as  well  as  to  the  convict  prisons.     They  neither  deter  from  crime 

nor  reform  criminals.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following.   At  the  Mary- 

Icbouc  Police-court,  a  man  was  lately  rc-commitlcd  to  prison  whose 

revious  charges  and  committals  exceeded  one  hundred  in  number. 

At  the  Warwick  Aasixes,  last  year,  Mr.  Justice  Dcnman  sentenced  to 

pcual  servitude  three  lads,  whoiw  total  previous  coiiviotions  numbered 

forty-three.     Another  case,  recently  tried  in  the  metropolis  before 

Ir.  Justice  Stephen,  was  that  of  a  man   indicted   for  robbery  with 

iolcuce.     Amongst  a  number  of  previous  convictions  it  was  shown 

that  be  had  been  four  years  in  a  rcformatoiy,  then  twelve  months  in 

jail,  then  four  years  in  a  convict  prison,  and  was  then  sentencod  to 

a  further  term  of  seven  years'  penal  servitude.     After  this,  lie  had 

itt  committed  a  robbery,  for  whieli  he  bad  been  sentenced    to 

tecu  years'  penal  servitude  and  seven  years'  subsequent  supervision. 

nd   now  he  was  once  more  before  »  judge.      I»  another  instuticc, 

t  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  before  Mr.  Edlin,  a  man  was  sentenced 

ten  years'  penal  ttenitude  and  five  years'  police  supcn-ision,  who 

liad  already  undergone  two  imprisonments  of  a  year  each,  followed 

six  years  in  convict  prisons,  and  by  a  further  ten  years  of  penal 

servitttde.     Similar  instances  might  be  adduced  to  weariness;  but 

tbcsc,  and  such  official  admissions  as  those  of  Dr.  Cover's  Report, 

>how  that  it  is  not  merely  in  individual  instauces,  however  freijuent, 

tmt  literally  iu   thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  cases,  that  the 

prooeas  of  imprisonment,  as  at  present  ndminiatered,  to  a  large  extent 

fills  to  reform  or  even  to  deter  from  crime.     It  is  a  very  difficult 

natter  indeed  to  reform;  it  is  much  ea-sicr  to  deter.     But  even  this 

result  is  shown  not  to  be  accomplished.     Sir  E.  F.  Du  Cane  and  his 

broiber  Commisstouert,  as  well  as  tfae  Home  OfTicc  authorities,  may 

lutij  be  ashed,  in  reference,  to  the  constant  re-eonvictions  of  ibcir 

trimners,  whctlter  such  failures  are  not  proof  of  serious  defects  in 

their  system. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  failures  would  be  far  more 
nnmeroas  than  they  are,  if  it  were  not  for  the  services  rendered 
kf  some  of  tlic  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  which  save  so 
as&y,  and  would  s&rc  more  if  ihry  were  more  numerous.     It  mould 
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be  mott  bene6cial  if  every  Urttialt  pracm,  witbonl  exoqttion,  liiil, 
a   I>i9char^l    Pnwmen'   Aid    Society   ettsblialted   in    ooonoctio: 
iritli   it.     At  present    thii    i>  foir   from  Iwing   the  m<^.      Eren  at 
Oxford,   the  foremost   Kat  of  light  and   iBarnis";  iu   ibc  kingdom, 
there  is  for  iras  my   recently)  no   aodety  of  this  kind ;  but    the 
estra'4>ffic)a]  care  of  the  disefaarged  prisoners  ib  left  almost  entirely 
to   one  Udy,   who,  with  some  little  asatstanco  £rom  a  few  priratc 
friends,  hai  nerFrtheless  dniing  the  last  three  yeani  found  situationa 
for  sixty  of  the  female  prisoners  on  their  discharge  from  j»D. 
lady   not  only  cares   for  them  when  dtsebar^,  but  visit?  them 
jail  by  special  and  exceptional  pi-nntsBKHi ;  and  the  snccess  which  baa 
attended  her  cflbrts  points  to  the  ^ood  revnlb  which  might  be  looked 
for,  if  The  risits  and  serricea  of  other  judicious  viutors  were  permitted 
and  indeed  generally  encoar^cd  in  prnomt.     Bat  unhappily  Oxford 
is  one  of  tlie  very  few  jails  wbere  any  risitor  is  permitiod   to  pii* 
counsel  and  sympathy  to  the  inmates.     The  chaplains,  it   may  be 
urged,  are  sappo^ed  to  riut  the  prisoners,  but  in  fact  they  arc  hrongbL 
into  very  little  personal  contact  with  them ;  nor  coald  any  great  cIToct 
in    the   way  of  adeiinatr  iuHuence  be   hoped   fiw,   cdoatderiRg    the 
bnndreds  of  prisoners  who  are  vht^y  dependent  upon  one  chapUi 
for  irligtoua    gnidanee    and    sympathy.     The  schoolmaster    also 
expected  to  devote  a  portion  of  hia  time  per  week  to  each  prisDner, 
but  it  stands  to  sense  that  in  large  prisons  it  can  only  be  bot  a  very 
few  minntes.     S%  to  the  superior  offiocn,  the  prtMoerB  ace  Tcry  little 
of  them,  except  to  get  a  losly  word  now  and  again,   is   tbc  way  of 
special  demand  or  complaint.     In  the  nt*e  of  female  prisoiters,  the 
chaplains  are  not  allowed  to  conTerse  with  them  iu  printe,  but  only 
fn  tbe  prcsentc  of  a  matron  or  warder.     Tlence  the  greator  need  fbr 
permittiug  tbe  access  of  judicious  lady  riutors  to  woman  in  prisons. 

The  failoTc  of  the  prison  system  docs  not  arise  &om  a  deficiency 
of  expenditure,  or  from  a  pandty  of  paid  oSctals,  except  pertiapa  of    „ 
warders  in  some  of  the  establishments.     For  since  the  Commisaionon  mk 
took  over  the  prisons  from  the  visiting  justices,  they  hare  raisnl  the  ^% 
salaries  of  some  of  the  goremois  and  oflicen  from  M  to  100  per  cent. 
They  hate  also  appoinMd  a  gnat  many  oSlcers  of  difl'trrnt  grades,  as 
inspector,  deputy  go*emofs,  clerks,  and  siwitants ;  so  that  notwith- 
standing tbe  lar^e  reductiDQ  in  the  ntmiber  of  prtsons,  the  tot>l  cost 
to  the  nation  appears  to  have  bren  little,  tf  at  all,  rcdoced. 

As  reganb  the  powers  of  risitatton  by  tbe  ma^tracy,  these,  thon^ 
coDMderable  in  their  nominal  scope,  hare  been  so  minimiBed  by  tbc 
disregard  and  independence  of  tbc  whole  official  staff,  that  they  have 
become  as  nearly  as  possible  a  virtual  nalUty.  And  the  good 
infinnicc  which  might  be  exerted  by  visiton  from  oatind^  ia  alsa, « 
we  hare  Aown,  generally  precluded.  At  the  sanM?  time  the  power 
of  the  chijiifB»j  atrw  noce  needed  than  crer,  haa  bom  nutcrially 
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dimiauiictl.     Tlitu  llic  prisoocr*)  iu  botb  coUTict  aoiI  local  prisons, 

are  now  dependeot  for  the  chief  ioHuetices  on  tlieir  diaract«n  almost 

icrlii»irclf  upou  the  wnnlvrf  and  tipou  their  fcllow-ofTcndcrs,  and  tfa» 

I — ihe-  intercourse  of  prisocers  with  prL<Mnera — is  but  too  obrioosly 

itrotu. 
Them   remains,  then,  the  intltience  of  the  wnrdent  and  nKtixtant- 
warders,  the  persons  upon  whom  niaitilj  devolve  the  real  control  o»er 
e  prisoner!!.     And  liere  we  come  to  a  most  important  pqu-t  of  the 
ucstion.      If  the  warders   arc  not,  as  a  clasi,  suitable  for   their 
iportont  fuDCtious,  how  bud  tnuvt  be  the  elTect  upon  the  prisoners  I 
if,  being  suitable,  they  aro  systematical!}'  overworked  and  worried 
ith  impossible  rettuircmcDfai,  how  dctrimcutol  tbui  must  be  to  the 
bole  prLscin  nyateio ! 

These  warders,  Qpou  whom,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  devolves  almost 
vely  actual  JDtercourse  with  the  prisoners,  are  chicHy  taken  from 
iC  nuiks  of  old  soldiers,  s&ilore,  and  mahnca.  Some  of  them  are 
kind  mca  and  couscieutiouHly  dc»ire  to  j>crform  their  arduous  duties 
ight.  Others  are  very  much  the  reverse.  *  A  ilcmbcr  of  Parliament, 
ir  Henry  Holland,  Bart.,  who  ia  es]>e<:ially  experienced  in  prii>ou 
.tion,  recently  wrote  thus  to  the  lloivard  Association  iu  rcfer> 
to  this  matter ;  "  Upon  the  warders  rest  the  rcsl  mauugcmcnt  of 
the  prisons.  It  is  of  immense  importance  to  get  good,  kind,  and  yet 
firm  warders,  not  liable  to  he  deceived  or  bonght  over  by  experienced 
convicts.  And  to  seoire  this,  we  must  obtain  for  them  sdl  the  advan- 
tages wc  can." 

Nomiiiully,  and  in  theory,  tlie  educational  and  moml  requirements 
of  the  warders,  on  entering  into  the  employment  of  the  prison  service, 
are  tolerably  satinfactor}-.  liut,  like  so  niuc^h  else  that  i»  theoretically 
good  io  the  prison  rules,  the  actual  state  of  things  is  fat  otlierwise ; 
liir  tJicre  is  no  sjiccial  system  fur  training  and  elc\'atiDg  this  importAnt 
body  of  men  after  they  hare  once  entered  upon  their  duties.  In  the 
hMt  foreign  prisons,  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  training  of  the 
warders,  but  in  Great  Ilritaia  such  a  necessity  seems  to  be  ignored. 

The  govcruors  are,  as  a  class,  gentlemen  of  education  and  good 
fecliug.  Many  endeavour  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  huniaue  oiinsidenitiou 
iatg  their  subordinate  staff,  and  in  some  cases  with  much  success. 
Sack  a  ({ovcnior  was  tlie  late  Mr.  Henry  May,  of  the  General  Prison 
br  Scotland,  at  Perth.  Stieh  an  one  also  is  Captain  llarvey,  the 
•nouiplished  and  excellent  governor  of  Wormwoutl  Scrubl»  Convict 
fnun,  near  Ijondon.  And,  happily,  these  are  but  types  of  an  increas- 
ing dans.  But  unfortunately  there  are  come  other  govcruort,  who 
W«  neither  their  excellences  nor  their  inHucnce,  bat  in  some  casus 

*h«i«!!uni)y1^  nitl  that  there  mv  nir«  to  be  mhio  "black  ■hecfi"  unoozit  (!iM» 
«  mUmt*  ocjI   '  iiiMi  whon  inilnlt^cv  in  driakini;.  HWDitutj;.  naa  cmalty. 

'Ut^{h  eatali.  i  il  froni  gor^riiora  kiid  ia«[i«ctoni,  is  sure  to  iiitlucai.<a  Ihp 

PMHtlv  to  ^<r  KiTHC  injury. 
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subject  their  warders  and  otber  aubordinatea  to  very  irritating  and 
vexations  treatment. 

The  Home  Office  autliorities  are  probably  amongst  the  very  last 
persons  to  hear  of  abuses  amoug  the  warders.  Their  inspectors  can 
see  or  afcnrtaio  next  to  tiuihiiig  of  concealed  evils.  Erco  tbe  resi 
dent  govemora  arc  sometimea  igDorant  of  what  rocs  on  within  a 
Htouc's-tbrow  of  their  oirn  dciik*.  But  it  stuiuls  to  reason  that  a 
body  of  men  almost  wholly  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  array  and 
navy,  often  oTcrworliwi,  allowed  Kcurcely  any  time  arnilablc  for  relf- 
improvenicnt  or  needful  recreation,  and  not  at  all  trained  in  the 
knowledge  needed  for  their  rcRpontible  dutica,  btit  left  to  grow  by 
cltanee  into  their  official  sltape,  can  hardly  fail  to  eome  far  abort  of 
even  a  low  standard  of  intelligent  effieicocy  aa  enatodiana  of  the 
fallen  and  erring  inmates  of  our  prtaona,  and  may  often  give  way  to 
the  temptation  to  be  guilty  of  cruelty  and  oppression  to  those  against 
whom  they  may  lake  a  prejudice. 

A  member  of  the  Executirc  Committee  of  the  Howard  Asaociation, 
who  has  derotcd  much  time  to  prison  visitation,  writes  to  the  Secre- 
tary, under  date  September  20,  1883,  oa  follows: — 

"I  went  to  I  I  CoDvtnt  Pneoo  on  Wcdoeeday  Inst.  I  was  not  at  all 
pleased  with  oni!  or  two  things.  Th«  '  dtopento  gang'  sctnittl  to  ine  loo 
strongly  tnnrkrd.  1  never  fevl  ntre  how  far  tbo  rcprmsing  sytilom  in  vogu* 
may  not  nclnally  produce  dcspcrailocn.  Sontc  of  thosa  men  arc  not  oi'  a  low 
typo  of  couotcnanco,  but  mndt  of  t}icir  vtolnnce  tnay  be  ^ine  to  bod  maoag*- 
mi-nt  and  not  ta  innate  brutality.  It  is  in  t)i<rtn  point*,  probably,  that  Captain 
Harvey,  -"li  Womiwood  Scnilibs,  differ*  fikvonrably  from  many  ocher  goTomota. 
Instead  of  tspcaking  a  word  of  advico,  which  an  intelligent  man  might  take 
w«U,  iha  unfortnnnt4t  «>n*ict  is  put  on  htfa.A  and  waUr  for  ■  iiwoliiDce.' 
•nrto  he  becomes  irritated,  aasaulu  are  made  upon  tlie  mardiu-s,  and  the 
convict  g«u  flogged.  The  next  step  is  (he  '  desperalo  gun;;,'  at  the  man  liai 
toK  ult  self-respect  and  all  hope  in  the  world  ;  he  is  now  in  the  pontion  of  a 
wjld  beast,  as  a  principal  warder  onoe  remarked.  A  man  of  brutal  inxlincb 
may  do  well  eveu  under  bullying.  But  a  man  of  a  nervniu  icinpcmmcni, 
who  has  bean  in  a  respectable  position  socially,  cannot  put  up  qniody  with  tlx 
coarse  deapotiam  »f  an  average  warder,  and  to  ho  finally  l)oc(itnes  mentally 
dcranged^^  mere  lunatic,  ready  to  fly  at  thoae  who  control  him.  I'enal  acrri- 
tuda  implies  aluvcry,  but  it  ia  not  meant  to  maim/nctnrt  ifiolene«,  aa  I  am 
afraid  it  aoroetimcs  does." 

The  murderous  outbreaks  or  outrages  which  take  place  nt  some  of 
the  convict  gang  prisons,  as  Dartmoor,  Chatham,  and  Portamonth, 
have  from  time  to  time  drawn  public  attention  to  the  xtntc  of  the 
prisons,  especially  when  a  coroner's  inquest  is  involved.  Hut  there  b 
reaatHt  to  fear  that  the  outside  pnblic,  and  even  the  Home  Office 
authorities,  know  companitirely  few  of  the  worst  of  such  on!urn>nccs. 

A  warder  at  Chatham  Prison  not  long  since  wrote  n  letter  to  the 
Times  in  which,  after  narrating  four  attempts  at  murder  in  tbat 
establishment,  which  were  punished  by  floggings  and  other  ponaltiea 
in  private,  be  remarks :    "  I  have  not  shown  the  numerous  oases 
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BSrhicb  warders  have  been  struck  with  the  fist,  or  bad  atone«,  brickn, 
■  &c.,  tlirown  at  them ;  these  are  of  almost  daily  occurrence,  hot  the 
autborities  are  very  chary  of  allowiDg  conricts  to  go  before  the  judges, 
as  it  shows  up  the  defects  iii  the  priMn  admiuiatration." 

The  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  Ucr  Mnjcstr's  Prixoiiii,  by  One 
who  has  Tried  Tbem"  (S.  Low  &  Co.,  1888],  relating  entirely  to  the 
local  jails,  alleges  some  serioas  instauccs  of  wilful  neglect  of  dlaeaaed 
and  (lying  lucu  by  the  warders.  In  particular,  fae  narrates  A9  follova 
his  own  observations  ofcascs  under  the  care  ofa  certain  prison  surgeon, 
too  fond  of  liquor,  and  a  cunning  lazy  wanler,  an  old  marine ; — 

"A  man  complained  that  he  was  subject  to  heart  complaint,  but 
the  doctor  and  the  warder  got  it  into  their  heads  that  lie  was  sham- 
ming, and  the  former  certified  him  as  fit  for  first-clas§  labour.  It 
was  very  hot  Eummcr  weather  :  the  man  was  placed  upon  the  tread- 
wheel,  and  used  to  puff  and  blow,  and  exhibit  signs  of  intense  dit- 
trcaa  while  at  work ;  but  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  dodge,  no 
BOttce  taken  of  it,  and  the  man  coutiMued  at  wheeUwork.  A  few 
nights  later,  the  warder,  going  round  to  lock  up  the  cell-doors  at 
bedtime,  heard  a  strange  gurgling  noise  iu  tho  man's  cell,  and  look- 
ing io,  sawbim  stretched  upon  his  bed,  gasping  for  breath,  lie  scut 
for  the  chief  warder  and  drew  his  attention  to  the  man's  state ;  but 
the  chief  opined  that  the  fellow  was  still  shamming,  and  advised  him 
to  '  ^ve  it  up,  as  it  would  not  go  down  there.'  As  the  chief  warder 
uttered  these  words,  tlie  noise  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  glaecd  eye 
and  curious  dull  leaden  colour  that  spread  over  the  man's  faec,  told 
its  own  tale.  The  chief  warder  would  not,  or  could  not,  believe 
that  the  man  was  actually  dead,  and  sent  off  post-liaste  for  the 
doctor ;  but  the  end  bad  come.  Tliere  wa.H  the  usual  inquest  on  the 
body  ;  the  doctor  slated  that  the  man  had  died  from  heart  complaint, 
and  the  verdict  was,  of  coune,  'Death  from  natural  causes.'  It  is 
perhaps  needless  to  say  (continues  the  writer)  that  all  the  true  facts  of 
the  case  were  carefully  suppressed ;  hut,  worst  of  all,  such  a  lesson 
even  aa  this  produced  no  permanent  result;  for  not  long  afterwards 

rUotbcrcase  of  the  same  kind  occurred.'' 
3a  phasing,  it  may  be  here  observed  that  the  verdicts  of  inquests 
lidd  iu  prisons  appear  usually  to  be  "  Death  from  natural  causes." 
Perhajts  in  many  cases  the  words  might  be  added  "facilitated  by  uu- 
nstnrsl  means." 
The  uflieial  stutitties  M  to  deaths  in  prisons  are  very  misleading, 
^  fcr  it  b  part  of  the  system  to  remove,  or  liberate,  prisoners  who  arc 
H  Gkely  to  die.  Iu  a  letter  to  tfac  Dublin  Freeman,  dated  February  4, 
V  18W,  Mr.  T.  Harriugton,  M.P.,  iu  referring  to  several  rcoont 
W  faiths  of  prisoners  under  very  questionable  circumstances,  remarks : 
r  "The  Home  Secretary  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  Session, 
I       in  reply  to  some  observations  of  mine,   that   it  was  the  duty  of  the 
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prison  offickls  to  have  a  prisoner  discharged  whco  hp  vas  in  danger 
ofdenUi.  I  know  that  tliiitrulc  1im  been  vtry /rf^vfntfy  acted  upon, 
and  cDQsequeotly  we  are  in  no  position,  from  the  statistics  of  deaths 
in  prisou,  to  judge  of  tlic  rcnl  elTectx  whicb  our  prison  systoni  has 
upon  tlie  life  and  health  of  the  offenders  who  are  brought  into  contact 
with  it." 

Whilst  an  implicit  reliance  need  not  be  placed  on  the  narfativet 
in  rccont  works  purporting  to  dcscrilw?  the  writers'  prison  experiences, 
fet  tbcy  obvioii*l7  have  a  coiiHidemblc  baaisof  fact.  Tlic  case  of  the 
convict  Fury,  alias  Cort,  executed  two  years  ago  at  Darfaam,  is  very 
significant.  WhiUt  undergoing  a  long  sentence  of  penal  serritudc  he 
voluntarily  confessed  to  another  crimo^  that  of  murder,  committed 
by  him  thirteen  years  prcriou»ly,  expressly  stating  tliat  he  made 
thin  confession  in  order  to  be  hanged,  and  so  released  from  his 
treatment  as  a  convict.  Such  a  mcKlcofactioaccrtiiinly  carried  with 
it  a  strong  presumption  of  sincerity  and  of  the  truth  of  the  accom- 
panying allegations  of  ilt-trcatment  made  by  him  and  published  in 
the  newspaper*  at  the  time. 

lint  apart  from  spccilic  cases  of  complaint,  it  foUovs,  by  a  neces- 
Mry  and  universal  law,  that  vtwrever  a  body  of  priaon  officers  arc 
selected  from,  at  best,  a  very  imperfectly  educated  clasa,  a  class  fami- 
liarizcd  with  barrack-life,  or  with  the  experiences  of  marines,  and 
then,  on  their  introduction  to  the  prisons,  overworked,  left  without 
any  systematk  training  or  opportunity  of  instruction,  and  removed 
from  the  reatnints  of  any  cBbclual  public  oversight — such  men, 
under  such  circumstances,  must  xecetmrili/  fail  to  become  cflcctive 
in  tbeir  duties.  The  State  cannot  cxjKct  it  of  them  until  their  con- 
dition is  changed,  and  the  result  mu-tt  be  grievous  and  cr^id. 

Even  active  and  clever  Uome  Secretaries,  such  as  Sir  Richard 
Cross  and  Sir  William  Harcourl,  have,  in  the  overwhelming  prea- 
BUie  of  their  multifarious  occupations,  shown  themselves  quite 
unable  to  gnwp  or  efTectually  deal  with  the  subject  of  prisons. 
Sir  William  Ilarcourt,  learned  as  he  is  in  law,  has  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  as  already  indicated,  betrayed  cxtniuriliuEtry  ignorance  in 
this  direction.  In  one  instance,  he  seemed  to  he  unaware  of  the  great 
dilttinctiijn  l}etween  (^nvict  Prisons  and  Local  Jails,  For,  in  reply  to 
a  complaint  of  some  abuses  in  the  former,  be  all^e<l  a  recent 
satisfactory  statement  as  to  the  tatter  by  some  visiting  jasticeit. 
But,  as  was  afterwards  pointed  out  to  him  iu  the  Tiniet  (of  June  30, 
1882),  tlie  visiting  justices  have  notJiiog  whatever  to  do  with 
convict  prisons,  and  exceedingly  little  even  with  the  local  jails. 

As  regards  the  occasional  inspection  by  the  unpaid  Parliameutai^ 
visitors  of  convict  prisons  (the  two  or  three  gentlemen  nominated 
foreacb  of  such  establishments  under  Sir  Richard  Cross's  regulation!), 
it  was  elicited,  by  inquiry  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  those 
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appointed  for  Uic  Irish  convict  prisons  Iiiul  only  ou  one  occasion  during 
a  period  of  more  than  a  rear  and  a  luilf  availed  tfa(!iii»elvc»  of  thetr 
pnTilegeci  function,  A  letter  from  tlie  wardvr  of  an  English  convict 
prison  thus  alludes  to  tbe  visits  of  t)iU  clam  of  oSicial  visitors:  "Tlicy 
walk  into  tbc  prison  and  out ;  and  tbcrc  arc  not  ten  |)<;ople  who  know 
that  Bucb  ari&it  haabeen  made.  Tbeie  visits,  to  bcofnnjr  use, should 
Itc  arranged  altogether  differently,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  place  aet 
apart  for  the  \-isi[ors  to  hear  complaints,  iu  a  private  way,  aurl  not  in 
front  of  the  governor,  dcputj--govcrnor  and  chief  warder."  Another 
convict  officer  reiiiarliK  :  "  \Vc  arc  visited  by  a  director,  ccrtaiplj,  but 
be  i<»  espied  before  be  nears  the  gate,  and  scouts  arc  sent  flying  to  ail 
parts  to  )>erald  his  approach.  Then  vverj'thiiiK  is  squared  for  bis 
visit.      Uc  sees  only  the  ontside  of  the  pkttcr." 

lli«  Home  Secretary,  however  desirous,  ]>er«onally,  to  rectify 
prison  abuHjs,  ia  a  mere  iuatniraeut  in  the  hands  of  i«rmanc»t 
official*.  The  latter,  in  their  turn,  are  easily  kept  in  ignorance  of 
what  their  own  subordinatea  do.  For,  under  a  rigid  syHt<Mn  of 
central  iiat ion  such  as  the  prison  aystecn,  where  local  magistrates 
aod  Parliamentary  viaitors  are  liable  to  be  mere  eiphera  and  have  no 
executive  powers,  it  bccomca,  as  a  shrewd  observer  has  well  remarked, 
"  the  easiest  thing  in  the  work!  for  an  active  official  of  any  kind  to 
convert  the  Uome  Secrctarj',  or  any  other  nominal  controller,  into  a 
superfluous  wheel  ia  the  machinery  which  goes  on  spinning  and 
humming  to  its  onn  intense  satisfaction,  but  which  is  prac/itally 
4ii.wvnHfcled  from  the  real  and  actual  management."  How  great  is 
the  satisfactioo  of  the  Commissioners  at  the  present  conditioa  of 
ibtagai,  may  Iw  gatbereil  from  the  exclamation  attributed  to  one  of 
them,  after  the  passing  of  the  Prison  Act  of  1877,  "  Oar  position  ia 
oow  praciieally  unassailable."  This  is  unfortunately  but  too  true, 
whether  actually  spoken  or  not. 

The  Commissiotiers  of  the  local  prisons,  in  their  last  Annual 
Report,  are  indeed  pleased  to  pay  a  polite,  if  rather  sarcastic,  complir 
nicnl  Iu  the  risiting  justices,  of  whom  tlicy  remark:  "  Wc  hope 
that  we  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  bow  much  the  public  are 
indebted  to  the  magistrates  who  undertake  the  duty  of  supporting 
the  governors  in  administering  the  discipline  of  the  prisons,  for  the 
amistance  they  have  given  in  carrying  out  the  system  which  has  been 
establiahed."  How  rery  hollow  this  s|>ccious  compliment  is,  ia  not 
only  shown  by  the  vigorous  protest  of  Karl  Kiinberley,  already 
quoted,  but  still  more  conclusively  by  tlie  almost  total  impoteuoe  of 
the  visiting  jnsttces.  Almost  the  only  executive  function  tliey 
tow  jwsaeaB  is  to  authorize  a  governor  to  flog,  or  otherwise  punish,  a 
VFiy  intractable  prisoner  in  certain  ease».  They  cannot  appoint  or 
dinuiw  a  single  clerk,  storekeeper,  warder,  or  officer  of  any 
dcBcripiioD.     They  cannot  make  or  alter  any  rule  of  the  prison. 
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They  bare  no  contrtd  orer  the  accoaota.  Tixey  cannot  check  uy 
exirirsguice  or  blander.  If,  w  has  MHDctiues  been  tbe  case,  the; 
Itappco  to  knor  that  iiupplifs  fur  the  prisons  arc  pnrchaccd  at  price* 
much  above  the  ordinal;  local  charges,  the;  cannot  tecure  the  need* 
fal  ecottom;.  The;  can,  indeed,  rormall;  commnsicato  their  view» 
in  writing  to  the  Ilome  Office,  jast  as  an;  one  cUe  in  the  localit;, 
or  claewhere,  can  do.  Bnt  it  it  entire);  optional  vith  the  Ilomc 
OSicc  to  take  an;  notice  of  the  complaints. 

The  expcQiiTe  daff  of  inspectors,  which,  it  is  curious  to  note,  has 
been  increaaed  in  namber  since  the  prisons  hare  been  decreased, 
might  with  advantage  be  discontinued.  Their  rapid  visits  afford 
colour  for  a  presomptive  but  deli»ire  plea  that  prisons  arc  proper!; 
supeniscd.  That  which  is  needed  is  a  resumption  of  much  more 
local  supervision.  And  to  secure  this,  some  n^  power  other  than 
the  mere  shadow;  and  complimcntar;  fnndions  now  accorded  to  the 
visiting  justices  must  be  restored.  Intelligent  gentlemen  cannot 
he  expected  to  manifest  earnestness  in  a  cap&dtv  where  the;  are  littl^ 
if  anything,  more  than  mere  puppets-  Tberefore  their  poircrs  should 
be  matcriall;  extended.  They  should  be  put  into  a  position  to  make  ^ 
comprehensite  reports,  which  should  not  merel;  be  posted  to  and  fl 
pcnnanentl;  shelved  in  the  Home  Office,  bnt  should  be  regnlarl;  " 
jNiblished  in  the  annual  Bine  Books  and  in  the  local  newspapers. 
And  the;  should  be  pcriodicall;  conrcned  to  meet  one  or  more  of 
the  Prison  Commissioners  for  mutual  conference  on  prison  affairs. 
In  addition  to  tliis,  suitable  independent  local  visitors  shonld  be 
encouraged  to  render  their  services  to  the  prisoners,  espcciall;  these 
about  to  be  diNharged  and  needing  advice  and  help  in  obtaining 
einplo;ment. 

Amoiigst  the  serious  offences  of  the  Prison  Comtni>sioncn,ma;  be 
mcnlionnl  their  ludicrous  valuations  of  prison  labour.  \Mien  Sir 
liichard  Cross  was  arguing  in  Parliament  for  the  transfer  of  the  local 
jails  from  the  magistrates  to  the  Commissiooen,  he  pleaded  that  tfae 
cost  of  the  prisons  would  thereb;  be  greatl;  diminished.  The  number 
of  BriU:>li  juils  luis  been  reduced  from  IG9  to  99,  but  wc  look  in  rain 
for  an;  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost.  It  is  troe  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  e-taetl;  comparing  the  cosU  of  the  jails  under  the  two 
periods,  as  »omc  portions  of  the  former  ontU;  have  now  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  departments  of  the  State.  But  the  Commissioner  are 
evideuti;  at  their  wits'  end  to  swell  up  the  apparent  earnings  of  the 
prisoners.  In  order  to  do  this  they  have  placed  an  absunl  value  on 
the  time  occupied  h;  the  prisoners  in  the  moat  trivial  and  even  penal 
occupations.  For  instance,  in  the  Utest  Kei>ort  (Dcccmbcp  188S), 
Stafford  Jail  is  credited  with  a  profit  of  £»9I  from  the  work  of 
pum^og  water  for  tlie  jail  itself  b;  the  treadwheel  I  Liverpool  Jail 
is  alw  said  to  enm  £301  by  pumping  its  own  water.     Wandsworth 
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Es  £l,3"5  by  doing  its  own  domestic  cleaning.     Coldb«lh^olds 
-ams  i^;;9  by  iis  stoking,  and  £133  by  tearing  up  aud  sortiug. 

old  |)a|)en>.     Statistical  absurdity  can  hardly  go  furtbcr. 

As  tliD  Home  Secretary's  atteatioii  in  uccestarily  so  mucb  sbsorbMl 

by  general  parliamentary  and  political  buaiuess,  a  special  Ministry  of 

Justice  baa  become  a  neceatity,  if  only  to  exercise  some  real  control 

over  the  Commissioners  and   Directors  of  Prisons,  both  convict  and 

local.     Tlie  extreme  «h»olnti»m  of  tbe  Cunvicl  Directors  and  Prison 

CommissioDers  bss  no  parallel  in  the  British  Isles.     The  Commander* 

In-Chief  of  the   nnny  is   not   nearly  so  much   an   autocrat   aa  the 

pluralist  Director  and  Chairman  of  all  the  prisons.     The  funner  can 

only  order  a  court-martial  in  cases  of  offences  agaimit  military  taw, 

JHlutd  tbe  sentence  is  prononiicetl  by  an  independent  court.     But  the 

IBl^isoo  Chairman  can  constitute  bis  ovn  court,  in  ca»es  of  complaint 

by  sabordinate  officers,  against  himself  or  colleagues.     No  judge  in 

the  kingdom  has  nearly  such  power.     No  criminal  or  prisoner  hut 

n     can  obtain  a  mom  impartially  constituted  tribunal  in  case  of  nec<l. 

B      Another  necessary  reform  iu  connccttoo  with  prisons  is  that  of 

Vpatroaage.     Tbe    appointment    of    the    governors,    chaplnins,     and 

W  mrdcrs     should    be   vested   in  some    indepcudcut   body,    and    not 

as  at   present,  virtually,   in  the  Convict   Directors  and  Local  Jail 

Commissioners,     These  form   a  comjiact  little  family  group  at  the 

Home    Office,  where  they  have  gathcm)  around  ibem   a  band  of 

compliant  friends,  inspectors  and  chief  clerks,  of  their  ovn  selection. 

Ami,   throughout  tbe   service,  It   is  to  this   central  group  that   all 

subordinates   who  vish   for   promotion   must   cultivate    an    humble 

deference.     The  local  knowledge  and  observation  of  magistrates  tff 

others  goes  for  nothing  in  the  selection  of  the  rank  and  file  of  prison 

officiaU.     The   Home  OOice  group  keep  the  patronage  in  their  own 

"  ring-fence,"   aa   in   a   very  comfortable   "  pre»cr*'c."     The   Home 

Secretary  is  a  mere  shadow  in  lus  oirn  ofTicc,  in  the  matter  of  prison 

patronage.      He  serves,  hoirrerer,  as  a  useful  prominent  figurv-bend, 

«nd  as  a  buffer  and  shield,  in  case  of  public  complaint  against  the 

powerful  bureau  behind  him. 

A  Tcry   important  desideratum   is  a   more  indci>endeut  and  im- 
partial preparation  of  tlic  reports  and    statistics    which    constitute 
tlic  annua]   Blue  Books  on  priaons.     They   should  be  thoroughly 
lacifflpeachabte  on    the  ground  of  impartiality  and  honesty.     They 
-slinald  not  bear  any  indicationa,  as  they  now  do,  of  the  sHjipression 
^f  ntstters  uurnvouruble  to  the  administration,  or  of  the  withholding 
of  {ommnnications  which   the   public  have  a  right   to  possess.     But 
«»ich  judicial    impartiality  can   hardly   be   looked  for  whilst,  as   at 
pmcDt,  there  is   no  disinterested  body  to  prepare  and  issue  these 
»ii8ua!  olTicial   rejiortB.     It    is    known   that  only   portions   of  the 
•wltrejhiKs,    ereu    of  the    governors  and    chaplains,    are   inserted; 
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and  vhcre  sntKHrtHoatea  ventare  npon  critidsois,  ibcy  w  nm 
ignored. 

A  dcau  flweeft  aboold  be  made  of  all  tbia  na-EBefah  sbsolti^Miii. 
'It  t>  sttrftTOiDg  Uut  tlic  coantry  in  general  appcan  so  igtionmt  anil 
afiathetic  in  regard  to  t^  matter,  from  tite  effecta  of  vhich  it  BufTcr* 

In  ooDdtuiou,  tbere  i«  urgent  need  for  Miae  sjrstetoatie  tndaing 
and  probatkm  of  the  warders  and  aaawtant-irardera  of  coonct  pnwHU, 
wbile  a  larger  number  of  tbeae  officers  should  be  emplojed  so  as 
to  allow  of  lesa  stnin,  less  irritatioo,  and  norr  cfficieDtnr.  Still  mure 
important  is  n  better  clA«»iReation,  uu]  a  tutnl  separaiioo  of  fint- 
eonricted  prisoners  from  habitual  offenden.  In  the  conrict  prisons 
KMXK  of  the  MQteaocs  thonld  be  much  shorter,  but  carried  out  under 
wiitable  cdhtlar  separatioa,  and  without  the  conupttng  concomitants 
of  gang  labour  assoination.  In  the  local  jails,  on  the  contimrr,  where 
at  preKUt  73  per  eeut.  of  the  inmaiea  are  eonttantl;  entering  on  Tery 
abort  re-rommittals,  of  a  few  days  or  weelu,  most  unreasonably 
repeated,  more  cumulation  of  sentenees  ia  a  pmsing  necesa^. 
sentencea  long  enough  to  afibrd  oppononitr  fer  the  formatinn  of  good 
habits,  and  for  at  least  khm  degree  of  citlier  deterrence  or  refonna- 
tuM,  or  both.  The  State  now  soppliea  and  pays  a  large  army  of 
chaplains,  schoolmaster*,  and  warden  in  these  loeal  jails,  bat  at  iho 
aame  time  it  practically  prerenta  those  officers  &om  being  of  any  use, 
by  passing  the  priwiQCn  so  rapidly  through  their  hands,  that  scarcely 
uy  time  is  aflbtdcd  them  to  girc  any  really  valoablc  instruction, 
ndnrtiia]  training,  or  discipline.  This  is  a  ooatly  waste,  both 
financially  and  mondly. 

B«forma  are  made  »Iowly  in  England ;  but  the  danger  to  Hft  anS 
property  ariang  from  the  present  mannlactnre  of  hardened  villains 
out  of  reclaimalde  eriminals  may  urge  attention  to  this  important 
sul^t,  ewa  if  justice  and  mercy  to  lallen  men  and  women  fail  to 
exert  an  influence.  An  essential  part  of  any  real  rvform  must  be 
the  opening  of  the  prtsons  to  risits  from  the  true  HowartU  and  I^rys 
of  OUT  own  time,  visits  wbieti  are  not  less  needed  by  the  prtscMwrs 
now  than  of  old,  and  wtucb  are  as  much  in  the  interests  of  offlcen 
and  warders  as  of  the  prisoners.  But,  firrt  of  all,  we  must  swMp 
away  thai  im-Englisfa  system  which  centralizes  the  administratiou, 
leaving  it  ptactieally  to  the  contrt>l  of  an  oligarchy,  who  not  only 
manage  it  in  thtrir  own  way,  but  also  fiiraish  the  only  oflieial  rrpcHiS; 
from  which  the  ^blk  can  at  pit!*cat  derive  any  informatioiL 
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How  is  it  that  tt  large  part  of  Italj*  is  poaitirdy  nnknowD  fo 
modem  imTcllen  ?     There  are  iio  doubt  certain  estuhliNhcd 
ioatc«,  which  are  as  croirded  as  any  io  Europe.     But  beyond  thcae 
limiu  lie  Taat  trM-iHofbi^autiful  scciKtn,',  towns  fuil  of  uiiitpuiled  peojile, 
and  a  board  of  iatcrcat  in  maimers  aud   costume  untouched  iia  yet 
by  the  tourist.    A  large  nomlwr  of  strangeri  go  ervry  year  to  Ptestum 
— the  receive<l  limit  of  southern  travel  ia  Italy,  and  yet  in  the  very 
next  bay  lies  the  site  of  the  famous  Vclla  (the  Greek   Ilyclc)  from 
whieb  oome  nuMt  of  the  genuine  antiquities  nov  sold  at  Naples.    The 
country  is  lovely ;  travclliug,  if  rude,  is  very  cheap,  and  ercry  step  is 
foil  of  historic  meiiiorios.     Vet  nobody  ever  venlurcH  bcyoud  Psc^tum. 
Indeed  this  very  splendid  place,  with  its  great  temples,  vas  only 
discovered  by  civilixcd  people  about  a  century  ago  I    Kvcry  «pring  un 
increasing  number  of  tourists  make  their  way  through  Greece  on  horse- 
back, and  at  very  gn^t  expense.     The  ranic  kind  of  travel,  and  very 
nmilAF  scenery,  can  be  had  in  Calabria  at  about  one-quarter  the  daily 
DUlay.     And  yet  nobody  seems  ever  to  go  even  along  the  train  lines 
■CMith  of  Piertum.    The  tine  from  Kboti  piiuing  through  the  raountaina 
of  tbo  Basilicatc,  and  then  down  to  iletapontum,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  Kuro|>e.    Krom  caeh  station  lovely  cxcunioiiH  are  poiiuble 
— ^nsy.  even  to  asceud  from  tbc  station  to  tbc  town,  which  it  rcpre* 
WDts,  is  often  an  exciirsiou  in  tUelf.     The  food  procurable  is  not 
W,  and  beds  generally  clean ;  the  people  arc  most  kind  and  attcn- 
^nt,  aud   }-et   no   one  aeeina  to  try  the  exj>erinicut.     In  soutberu 
CUabriA,  the  country  lies  so  high,  that  the  climate  is  quite  temperate 
b  summer ;  it  i»  ea«ily  reached  by  Kteamcn,  or  by  train  ;  horses  are 
always  to  be  had,  and  yet,  though  both  people  and  country  arc  far  more 
ktercatiog  than  they  are  in  most  of  Sicily,  I  never  could  liud  out  that 
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any  stranger  bad  gone  througli  it,  except  tlie  artiKt,  Mr.  Ijtax,  maoy 
years  ago,  and  lately  Fr.  Lcnormant,  but  only  in  part.  Tbc  Sils 
dittrict,  whicli  I  am  about  to  describe,  was  teen  by  Dvithcr  of  them. 
The  writer  of  Baedeker's  "  Southcni  Italy  "  seems  perfectly  ignorant  of 
anything  but  the  railway  line,  and  cxcuaes  or  riudicatci  liii  ignorance 
by  telling  bis  readers  that  the  country  is  diagmtingly  nule  and  dirty, 
unsafe,  and  therefore  not  lit  for  travcUcTB,  This  is  a  new  point  of 
view  from  which  to  write  a  guide-book,  and  yet  Uaedcker  has  pablishtd 
n  very  minntc  guide-bof^  to  Greece,  where  the  trarelling  is  ia  every 
way  ruder,  the  nccommodatiou  wone,  and  tlie  expense  much  greater. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  east  coast  of  Italy  presents  equal  attrac- 
tions  ;  but  still  how  much  there  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit !  Not  to 
speak  of  Ravenna,  now  well  known,  and  Kimini,  who  visits  Loretto,  at 
tbc  Republic  of  San  Marino;  who  stays  at  Ancona ;  who  goes  out  firom 
Foggia  to  that  wonderful  headland,  the  Monte  Uargauo,  with  its 
monostcrial  fame,  and  its  great  mcdiicTal  memories ;  who  wandcn 
through  that  seeood  Oardeo  of  Eden  in  richness,  the  lands  between 
Trnni  and  Bari  ?  Who  eiccpt  Mr.  Freeman  knows  the  splendour 
and  curiosities  of  Bari  with  its  great  cliurchcs  and  quaint  tortuous 
alleys  and  archways  ?  *  From  the  great  plains  of  Apulia,  who  ascends 
to  Venusia  or  Canusium,  where  the  fugitives  from  Cannic  gathered) 
or  goes,  though  he  can  do  it  by  train  fVom  either  coast,  to  Beneven* 
turn,  the  old  home  of  Samuitc  wealth  and  independence  ? 

lite  main  causes  arc  no  doubt  twofold.  In  the  finit  place,  a 
reputation  for  insecurity,  ouce  obtained,  haunts  a  coantrrlong  after 
it  is  thoroughly  pacified,  and  people  who  desire  to  travel  for  pleasnre 
very  properly  object  to  incurring  risks  of  life  or  jMroperty.  Even 
to  the  present  day,  Greece,  one  of  the  most  pcaoefol  and  secure  of 
conntrics,  bears  about  her  neck  the  crimes  of  1871,  and  so  the  very 
phrase  "  Calabrian  banditti  "  will  keep  t^l^'cIlere  from  venturing  into 
this  antroddcn  oountry.  Crime  is  of  course  to  be  found  in  every 
oonntiy.  Burglaries  ore  common  in  England,  and  there  are  ports  of 
London  where  a  stranger  is  perhaps  not  really  safe.  Agrarian 
murders  occur  in  Ireland — a  country  where  no  traveller  has  ever 
been  molested  in  oar  memory.  So  it  is  desirable  before  entering 
upon  nn  excursion  to  Calahrin  or  Greece,  to  ask  the  prefect  of  the 
prorinoe  or  the  chief  of  the  police,  whether  he  thinks  it  safe.  If 
aome  misercanta  hare  escaped  from  jnsttcc,  or  are  skulking  in  the 
mountains  from  the  pursuit  of  the  law,  he  will  t<'ll  you  mo.  At 
most  times  the  country  is   as  safe  as  the  middle  of  England. 

Id  the  second  place,  some  colloquial  knowledge  of  Italian  is  indi*- 
pensable,  for  though  a  few  officials  profeaa  to  apeak  French,  they  rordy 

*  The  Gnalc  spokwi  ta  MBm  vUIskm  nw  BaH  Km  Wmi  («<»t>l  I>y  L«aarMBa(  to 
be  Bnntia*  Grok,  ialrMluoMl  by  colonwla  of  Ut*  vl«T«Bth  cealurir,  bM,  *»  vaa  aap. 
powtil,  the  rcUa  of  t)>«  old  Gnsk  coloniiatiw. 
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aderstuid  it  even  mipcrricimlljr,  and  the  trAvclIcr  will  rio  better  witli 
1KI17  Italian,  bowcvcr  bad,  than  auy  Kreitch,  however  good.  When  I 
>y  a  colloqaini  knowledge,  it  tniut  bo  disttndljr  nndentood  that 
'neither  fluent  Italian  nor  eorrect  Italian  iit  nece«tarv.  Rut  Italian 
of  some  sort  it  muat  he.  I  often  asked  j-oung  oflicers  quartered  in 
Calabria,  how  it  was  that  they  had  not  learned  French,  and  they 
answered  tne  simply  enough  that  it  did  not  form  part  of  their 
examination.  This  will  soon  he  the  answer  of  crcrjr  ignorant  penou 
in  the  world. 

Books  of  travel  and  guide-books  for  Grccec  are  so  plentiful,  that 
it  seems  almott  incre<lible  that  information  on  Cahilmu  is  so  hard  to 
be  found.  This  is  my  reason  for  sayiug  something  about  the  moat 
striking  part  of  it — the  Sila  Mouulain:*,  which  I  visited  in  186S. 
The  main  attraction  to  any  one  who  studiea  Roman  hiatory  is  this; 
that  Hannibal  seemed  able  to  stay  in  this  district  as  long  as  he 
choae,  keeping  tlie  whole  power  of  the  Komann  at  bay  with  a  small 
force.  The  last  four  ycara  of  the  Punic  war  he  spent  in  this  part  of 
Bmttia,  and  he  only  left  it  bccaoae  he  was  recalled  to  meet  the 

» Romans  in  Africa,  not  because  they  were  able  to  dislodge  him.     But 
if  there  hatl  been  uo  Hannibal,  and  the  place  had   no   history,  it  is 
well  worth  visiting  for  its  own   sake.     There  arc,  indeed,  not  many 
antiquities    to    be    seen    there.       It  is   not  likely   that   the   Greek 
settlers  ever  made    any  stay   in  these    mountains  except    to    keep 
in    order    the  wild  mouutaiocers,   who    used    to   swoop    down   on 
the   rich   trading  cities  of   tlie   coait,  and  who  nitimatcly,  aided  by 
Samnitea,  overcame  and  enslared  the  Hellenic  shopkeepers  of  the 
coast.  At  Tiriolo,  one  of  its  loveliest  villages,  there  vms  found  Iork  ago 
one  of  the  most  important  specimens  of  old  Latin,  the  Senatna-con' 
mihim  de  Racchanalibta.     But  apart  from  oil  tins,  the  Sila  is  a  very 
remarkable  place  in  alt  natural   respects.     In  the   iirst  place,  it  is  a 
great  granite  island  rising  out  of  later  formations,  and  wns  once,  as 
the    geologists    tell    ns,    standing  alone    in    the    sea,    before    Italy 
txisted.     This   peculiarity  makes  its  rivers  quite  clear,   and  hcucc 
then  is  excellent   trout-fishiug  all   through  it — a  unique  thing,  so 
&r  as  I  know,  in  Italy,  the   country  of  muddy  rivers.     Then  there 
aa  still,  and  tliere  always   were,  great   natural   forests,  which  have 
cot  yet  been  cut  down  and  burnt.     There  is  plenty  of  shooting  also, 
I  believe,  and  so   far  as  I   conid  judge  from  a  visit  in  spring,  it 
*(*ld  be  wortli  a  tour  from  that  view  alone,  if  one  could  boast  the 
■Biuintancc  of  the  Baronc  Baracco,  who  owns  most  of  the  district, 
xid  probably  preserves  it  iuanli({uc  feudal  fa»hton.  There  arc  not  only 
»iU  boars,  but  woltca  there,  not   to   speak  of  ordinan- game.     This 
^forest  is  mentioned  in  Virgil's  "Oeorgica"  us  the  scene  of  the  great 
Wlc  of  the  boUs,  and  Polybios  tells  as,  that  when  a  monstrous  ship 
M  been  boilt  at  Syracuse  by  Bicro  (which  he  ultimately  presented 
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to  R  Ptolemy,  for  want  of  a  linrbour  to  Iiold  it),  tlie  msinmaat  was  for^ 
s  long  time  sought  in  vain,  till  n  swinebcnl  found  an  ndcquatc  tice 
in  the  Sita  forest,  wliich  was  coiircyvd  to  the  conat  under  tbe  cbaj:ge 
of  a  special  engineer. 

There  arc  tlirou  •wa.ja  of  ascending  into  this  great  stron^old,! 
vliieli  is  HO  high  luidiCold  tliut  tbe  Italians  ref^ant  it  as  a  summerl 
resort,  and  will  not  visit  it  till  June.  AVc  found  snowstonn*  tltcio^ 
in  April,  and  the  riven  fo  full  and  wintry  tli:il  fiidiing  seemed  idle. 
Unt  the  journey  from  England  there  in  summer  would  be  intolerably 
hot  by  land,  »o  in  tliat  M>asuii  the  proper  route  would  be  by  sea 
to  Naples,  either  all  i\ta  way  or  at  least  from  Marseilles.  At  Xajiles 
one  should  take  a  coasting  steamer  down  to  Faola,  below  llic  old 
Gulf  of  Latis  (Folicastro),  where  the  Sybarites  liad  Gstabltsbed  their 
Tyrrhenian  mart,  and  sc&t  their  merchandise  across  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  north  of  the  Si.'a,  thus  aroiding  the  lon^  round  by 
the  Straits  of  Mcs&ina,  and  ouatint;  the  Bouthcm  cities  of  their  old 
advantage.  From  Faola,  a  moat  pieturcsque  port,  a  carriage  road 
brings  the  traveller  in  about  three  hours  to  Cosenza,  which  is  tbe 
capital  of  that  district,  surrounded  by  thirty-sis  nourishing  villages 
up  to  tlie  slopes  of  the  (irande  Silo.  From  Coaenxa  a  mule  takes 
yon  up  at  once  into  the  heights,  sloug  the  great  military  road, 
which  has  brought  security  into  these  once  pathless  wilds.  ^ 

There  is  a  railway  from  the  opposite  coast  (Bu&loria)  to  Coscnia.1 
(Consentife),  following  the  track  of  the  old  thoroughfare  across  the  ~ 
peninsula,  up  tbe  valley  of  the  Crati.  the  highway  which,  as  1  harc^ 
just  explained,  made  the  fortune  of  Sylutris.     This  valley  is  tlie  boun-fl 
dory  between  the  northern  Ahruzxi,  which  culminate  la  the  gigatttio~ 
Moute  Follino,  and  tbe  great  mountaiu  mass  of  which  1  am  speaking. 
FhNu  Coseoza  a  sort  of  mail  diligence  skirts  and  partly  crosses   the 
Sila  to  Catauioro   at  the  Houtli  end ;  but   the  traveller  will   do  far 
better   to  lake  ponies  or   mules,  or  to  walk  with  a  knapsack.     Uc^ 
must  »o  arrange  his  day  as  to  reach  at  nightfall  one  of  the  towns  inl 
the  mountains.      There  arc  plenty  of  ihem — the  great  plateau  imrae-  " 
dintely  over  Coseuza   is  ])crhapa  the  largest  area  without  a  village  >n^ 
the  whole  district.    ^Vhea  he  has  reached  the  heart  of  these  Alps,  hefl 
nhould  mnki;  his  rcsling-plnct^  cither  Ccrenzia,  or  better,  S.  Giovanni     ' 
iu   l-'iore,  wiiicb  in  the  principal  place,  buili  on  the  slope  of  a  great 
canon,   which   separates   it   with  its  deep  gulf  from   the   oppotdttt] 
mountain.       Ilie  rontiime  of   the    place  is  curiotia,   for   while    tho| 
neighbours  all  wear  the  brightest  colours,  ihe  women  of  S.  Giuvaoi 
■wear  black.     \Vc  saw  them  in   this  gloomy  garb  on  Good  Friday, 
and   thought   it  had  been  assumed  on  account  of  ihe  poignant  grief 
ihey  vhowbd   in  worshipping   the   image  of  the  Saviour,  lying  on  a 
catafalque  in  their  great  church.     Uut  we  were  asaiured   that   tlva 
was  their  ordinary  costume.     1  cannot  help  adding  a  curious  feat 
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VThilc  men  and  women  wen.*  contorted  with  religions 
id  tlio  (leatl  (.'iirist,  (lie  orgnii  nlufi  wut>  consoling  them 
hy  plaviog  »a  exceedingly  rulgar  and  jocular  walti,  full  of  Urel; 
bops  aiid  jerks. 

Tlie  route  we  folloired  in  1883  was  to  come  down  by  train  to 
Cotronc,  where  tlicrc  is  n  good  inn,  and  good  rcA  wine,  ftnd  wliere 
the  officials  and  ofEcera  quartered  were  very  kind  to  us.  From 
thence  we  took  jtonics  at  five  francs  per  tlar — which  is  also  ]>aid  for 
the  days  tliey  spend  in  returning,  if  you  desert  them  far  from  their 
home — and  food  fur  Innch,  and  went  up  the  csquiaite  vnllcj  of  tlie 
Xeto.  The  country  reminds  one  at  every  turn  of  Arcadia — I  meau 
the  actaal  Arcadia  of  to-day.  There  is  the  same  vegetation — squills, 
erocuu!!!,  and  floweriug  tree*,  aod  in  tJie  river-beds  brakes  of  tamarisk 
and  oleander.  But  we  did  not  find  the  great  glory  of  Greece,  the 
anemone /lit/tras.  Several  times  our  way  took  ua  nerow  the  Ncto, 
and  here  we  saw  a  method  employed  quite  peculiar  to  the  country. 
The  stream  is  dc«p  and  rapid,  and  hardly  to  tie  traversed  on  horse- 
back, llut  there  was  kept  in  readiueaa  at  the  ford  a  strong  cart, 
yoked  with  a  pair  of  oxen,  in  which  the  traveller  and  muleteert  Lake 
their  place,  while  tlie  horses  are  tied  ou  behind.  A  very  small  child, 
with  glittering  eyes  aud  solemn  mien,  armed  with  a  long  stick,  stood  in 
the  cart,  and  drove  the  o^eu  through  the  water,  which  reached  up  to 
oar  knees.  The  horses  alumblcd  and  swam  behind.  So  wc  crowed 
•afely  by  the  weight  of  onr  oonveyanee  and  the  solid  resistance  of  the 
otco.  The  good  people  tried  hard  to  detain  us  in  Cercnxia,  near  a 
gnat  forcat,  where  they  promised  to  let  us  hear  the  wolves  hy  night. 
But  we  pushed  ou  to  S.  Gjoraoni.  From  this,  the  proper  journey  iu 
summer  would  be  over  the  ^lontc  Kero,  the  highest  summit,  to 
Policastro,  and  thence  to  (,'atanxaro.  But  when  wc  were  there,  the 
mow  was  too  deep,  and  the  weather  not  settled. 

Considering  the  interest  of  C'otrone  itself,  it  is  perhaps  the  best 
starting-point  for  this  journey.  The  town  itself,  one*:  the  famomt 
Cnton,  Ims  unfortunately  had  all  its  antique  materials  used  np  in 
conqnratively  modem  fortihcations.  It  was,  1  believe,  Charles  V. 
who  aurronndcd  it  witlt  the  massive  walls  and  ramparts  it  now 
[Kwesaes.  But  acroos  a  small  bay  to  the  south,  perhaps  an  hour's 
sail,  wc  come  to  the  promontory  of  the  columns — it  capo  deile 
(Mnnu — where  yet  stands  the  aohtary  Doric  pillar  which  remains 
of  the  famous  temple  of  Hera  Laeiuia.  Here  it  was  that  all 
■he  early  Greek  eolonisii^i  made  their  devotions,  and  tliis,  like  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Xaxos  (near  Catania),  might  be  regarded  as  the 
gicat  metropolitan  cathedral  of  the  Italiotes.  Here  it  was  that  the 
nughly  Hannibal,  when  embarking  for  Africa,  after  his  seventeen 
years'  devaatatioa  of  Italy,  left  his  proud  record  of  the  dtics  taken, 
the  armies  destroyed,  the  land  ravaged,  which  gave  his  mortal  esemy 
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I  blow  from  whicli  she  nerer  reoOTeted.  The  depopulation  of  Italfi 
vitli  all  itx  friglitfal  social  coDseqneitcea,  was  tbc  work  of  IlatitiibaL 
Fonjgn  plocder  vaa  at  ihU  rerj  tiaac  about  to  torn  the  Uomsn 
nobles  into  great  capitalists,  and  they  seized  the  apportiinity  to 
trstahlisb  those  great  lati/taidia  workt^  by  klare*  in  ilie  deserted 
tracts,  which,  as  Pliny  tm!y  remarked,  rained  Italy.  The  tery 
cotiotry  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  is  at  this  rery  day  practically 
under  the  same  system.  The  workiog<pcoplc  arc  practically  llic 
slares  of  absentee  noblemen,  who  own  all  the  country,  and  reap  all 
the  profit. 

If  Croton  has  nothing  old  rcmainiag  but  the  famous  pillar,  to 
in  the  case  of  Sibaris  we  hardiv  as  Tet  know  the  site.  The  rich 
plain  of  the  Cratt  and  the  splendid  green  slopes  which  surround  it, 
show  us  plainly  enough  why  that  town  had  once  been  celebrated  for 
its  wealth  in  cattle  and  in  fleeces.  For  on  the  Crati  it  certainly  was 
situated,  as  the  Crotoniates  turned  that  river  over  the  ruined  ci^,  in 
order  to  complete  its  destmction,  Ip^Tjctbcr  the  cloae  windings  of 
the  atream  slill  mark  the  spot,  or  whether  the  course  has  »uce  been 
changed,  or  how  much  of  the  old  material  has  been  carried  down  to 
the  actt  in  winter  floods,  no  one  can  tell.  The  ruins  of  Thorii  must 
be  somcwbcrc  near,  and  may  mislead  the  first  excavator  wbonltcmpts 
tlie  problem;  for  what  will  bare  the  most  exciting  interest  is  the 
diKorery  of  the  remains  oS  the  richest  of  all  Hellenic  towns,  with 
nothing  later  than  SIO  B.r.  among  its  monument*.  Who  knowa 
what  new  lights  may  not  then  be  thrown  on  Greek  art  ? 

I  hare  often  pressed  Dr.  Schliemann  to  turn  his  matchless  instinct 
upon  this  problem.  If  he  coald  be  induced  to  bcpin  excavations, 
which  the  landlord,  as  I  am  told,  would  farour,  wc  might  prophesy 
very  large  results.     But  let  us  now  rctam  to  oar  busDess. 

Tlie  third  war  of  gienetrating  into  the  Sils  is  by  Catanitnro  from 
the  south,  to  Bbich  the  tiaia  from  Reggio  will  bring  the  traveller,  or 
at  least  within  I^  hours'  drive  of  it ;  for  in  Southern  Italy  you  must  uot 
imagine  that  the  station  and  the  town  whose  tuune  it  bears  arc  at  all 
proximate.  At  Potensa,  for  example,  in  the  Basilicat^  the  town  is 
indeed  right  over  the  station,  but  perhaps  800  feet  orcr  it,  so  that  to 
go  up  by  carriage  it  a  long  and  tedious  journey.  I  saw  another  atation 
— 1  forget  its  name — where  no  town  was  visible,  bat  where  1  was 
shown  a  road  leading  from  the  station  down  to  a  river,  and  rinng  at 
the  other  tide  to  scale  a  lofty  mountnin.  If  yon  forded  the  river  and 
punmed  the  accent,  you  might  arrive  in  three  hourv  at  the  town 
behind  the  mountain.  On  the  way  from  Bcncvcnto  to  Foggia  there 
is  a  station  called  Troja-Giardicetto,  where  1  looked  out,  and  saw  to  the 
north  on  the  horizon  a  town  occupying  the  top  of  a  distant  bill.  On 
the  south  was  a  vast  plain,  and  far  away,  miles  away,  ws*  another 
town.     It  was  clear  enough  that  the  station  was  named  after  boUi 
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oae  pcrhups  tea  miles  aw&y,  the  oUicr  tndrc;  but  wbcn  I  luked 
tlie  reiliray  officials  vhich  was  Troja  and  vhich  Giardinetto,  tliey 
began  to  dispute  the  ninttcr,  niid  had  not  vcttlitd  the  quotioD  when 
time  wsa  up,  and  the  train  went  on. 

CataiiBaro  is  not  eo  extreme  a  case,  and  lies  so  high  on  the  top 
of  a  rock,  that  a  steep  ascent  from  anj  main  line  is  neocisaiy.  It  is 
a  large  tonrn,  also  with  decent  inns,  but  too  large  and  fashionable  for 
picturesque  nets  of  costame.  The  people  who  go  to  chapel  on  Sun- 
days are  aping  the  vulgar  dre«s  of  Europe,  while  in  the  nltagea  bat 
a  few  miles  away,  such  as  Tirlolo  or  Snn  Ocininiiiuo,  tlie  women  and 
girls  arc  more  splendidly  attired  on  feast  days  than  I  ever  saw  them 
auywhere.  Xot  even  an  Easter  Day  at  Moate  Cas»tno,  and  that  is 
wonderful  enough,  can  compare  with  ic  So  that  the  traveller  who 
I>refvni  uotpoilcd  Nature,  in  man  and  mountain,  to  a  comfortable 
inn^  will  abandon  Catanzaro  for  the  higher  villages,  and  hasten  to 
the  splendid  chestnut,  oak,  and  fir  forests  of  tlie  Siln,  with  its 
Inmbling  rivers,  its  beautiful  bints,  and  its  primitire  and  interesting 
peasantry. 

It  remains  to  gire  some  farther  details  as  to  the  manner  of 
living  and  (he  coat.  For  it  is  needless  to  prescribe  routes  io  a 
dbtrict  not  so  large  that  its  limit.'*  cannot  b«  reached  at  any  time  in 
two  days,  and  yet  so  large  and  unexplored  that  weeks  might  bo  spent 
fislung,  botanizing,  arlmiriug,  inquiring  from  vUlage  to  village  I 
have  only  indicated  the  modes  of  approach,  and  the  beat  centres 
of  radiation.  As  to  the  rudeness  of  living,  it  has  certainly  been 
exaggerated.  That  excellent  traveller,  the  late  tVan^ois  Lenormant, 
who  wandered  through  many  parts  of  Calabria,  not  however  in- 
cluding the  Sila,  was  said  to  have  ruined  his  weakened  conatitutiou 
and  shortened  his  life  by  the  hardships  of  Southern  Italy. 

J  cannot  believe  anyihing  of  the  kind,  though  I  sympathize  with 
Ilia  eloquent  complaint,  especially  at  having  hare  served  with  choco- 
lale  sauce.*  But  be  went  in  Inte  summer,  when  the  evils  of  rude 
conntrics  arc  at  their  height.  Id  spring  I  can  testify  that  wc  found 
no  iutects  truublcsomc,  that  Uiough  the  fiuors  were  dirty  the  bed- 
clotbea  were  always  perfectly  clean,  and  that  at  the  inas  used  ta 
restaurants  by  the  oflicen  stationed  in  each  village,  we  were  nlnays 
ablo  to  find  res)iectable  food — the  spring  vegetables,  such  a.i  xnliid, 
being  ofleu  very  fine  indeed.  Any  one  who  can  tolerate  travelling 
tn  Greece  need  not  fear  Calabria.  The  bills  charged  us  for  ihi^ 
kind  of  living  were  I'i  or  13  francs  per  day  for  both  of  us,  including 
everything.  If  the  cost  of  ponies,  including  one  baggage  animal, 
he  included,  <!8  francs  per  day  will  represent  the  cost  for  two  people 
when  the}'  are  moving.     "While  staying  at  any  village  7  francs  each 

•  In  bis  tint  to],  ea  "  Apulia  **  (pp^  311  k^  ),  h*  ^v«a  »  ourioiu  lUt  ot  tlio  dt««>ihil 
wbkk  wen  served  to  kia  \tf  w»y  «[  delicwjt*,  in  Apulia,  Lucanis,  uid  Cslatiris. 
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would  be  amgilc,  nnd  with  iutnxluctions,  it  would  cost  far  leas.  Thi» 
u  considerably  clieapcr  than  even  the  moat  experienced  traTuUer  can 
ntftnage  Greek  cipcditioos— I  will  not  spenk  of  dngomen  at  50 
francs  per  diiy  ! 

As  regards  comparison  of  scenery,  tlierc  is  no  part  of  Italy  so  like 
Grccer  its  tliia  further  Calabria.  From  Tiriolo  looking  south,  the 
mountains  of  Sieilr  arc  visible,  all  the  Lipari  idaods,  and  the  great 
mass  of  Aspromoute,  which  is  tlie  highest  point  of  tlie  iicxi  and  ei- 
Cremeat  joint  of  the  toe  of  Italy.  For  aa  the  peoinmla  narrows 
sod  descends  north  of  the  Sila  into  a  ridge  easy  of  passage,  ao  aouth 
of  the  Sila  ibero  is  anotlier  narrowing,  bat  this  ia  much  nearer  the 
strait,  so  that  as  a  land-ruutc  it  was  never  so  valuable.  Tbc  country 
from  CaUuimro  to  lleggio  is  no  doubt  full  of  beautiea  of  its  own, 
as  any  one  can  sec  from  Mr.  Lear's  book,  but  tbis  is  matter  for 
another  exiiedition."  Even  from  the  coast  railroad  one  ean  ace 
numWn  of  villafrca  perched  on  the  mountains  away  from  the  ssa, 
which  was  long  so  infested  with  lawless  {urates.  But  theao  Itei^la 
from  GeracG  to  Kcggio  never  possessed  tbc  vast  forests,  because  tbey 
had  not  the  extent  and  seclusion  of  the  Sila,  atid  except  Asprouiontc 
it»«lf,  tlicy  look  barren  and  bare. 

The  Italian  Government  arc  making  solid  and  steady  progress  tn 
tbc  iti  corpora  lion  of  tJiis  outlying  district  into  the  great  unity  of  the 
peninsula.  Not  only  arc  there  fine  military  roads  now  traversing 
tiie  Sila  district — the  first  known  tliere  since  the  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  hut  a  railway  along  the  west  coast  to  Reggio  is  in  progress. 
Mid  the  enlistment  of  all  tlie  yontk  in  the  Italian  anny  is  teaching 
the  moantaincers  something  of  geography,  and  of  the  relations  of 
Calabria  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  If  we  may  trust  the  experiences  of 
Xapoleon's  campaign  in  Bussia,  they  are  the  hardiest  men  in  tlie 
peninsula,  for  it  is  well  known  that  of  all  the  Italians  who  were  carried 
off  to  that  frightful  disafiter,  only  some  Seaffoiiians  found  their  way 
home-^«  matter  of  wonder  to  those  who  considered  the  climate  of 
Naplea.  But  of  course  the  Neapclitana  were  merely  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom,  not  of  the  city  of  Naples,  and  these  Calabrians  are  used 
not  only  to  great  fatigues,  but  to  deep  snow  and  iee  in  their  Alps, 
ao  that  the  wonder,  like  most  wonders,  can  be  explained  quite  naturallj. 
The  dresa  of  tlie  men  is  curiously  sombre ;  many  wear  coniral  blacb 
felt  hats,  black  gaiters,  and  almost  all  thick  black  cloaks,  when  the 
eTOluDg conies  on;  and  in  concert  with  this,  there  is  a  certain  gloom 
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*  SSaec  this  ona  Hrittm  I«i»niunt'*  pottiiuinoni  voUtmio  oa  tho  vnl  tide  of  Ihb 
eMt^  about  the  <;ul!  cfS.  Kui'<aU.  hu  >ppeAred.  lUhucanfullydiKribcilNiaMtra, 
it  PuBO,  MoDtclMiie.  kod  MiUta,  wbcr*  •  ffnot  Nordsb  Mart.  Uist  «r  K«^r  af  •'^Uily, 
w«u{ii«il  tte  jmrnad  oooc  h»U  by  U>c  (-radi  tamis  of  Terin*,  Tcnrau.  and  lliiii'.<iium. 
Bui  alat!  lioUi  Orcck  and  Normkit  miui^  hsT«  bet*  OMnplotcly  tiMlraytii  hy  tb« 
tembl«  cATtbiiBakM  whkli  hsve  Um  lli«  oonBtry,  u  no  oUmt  fmrt  t4  Kanp*  bu  bc«a 
ever  Mrn,  IB  pttcn.  'I'll*  uiM  relic  uf  tli«  Kormsas  la  tb*  cUor  Bada  from  tlia  sp^Ua 
grown  oa  the  vomilaina  abova  Milalo. 
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and  solemnity  m  their  tntiRncr,  which  yi.  Lenormaiit  compured  to  tbo 
Iradition&l  gloom  of  llit;  Spaniunli  uiid  which  may  also  be  paralleled 
ia  tlte  bloody  and  revolting  character  of  the  reli^ioux  pieturcs  and 
imafrca  amoug  both  peoples.  But  in  fricndlinGsB,  in  honesty  and  iu 
hospitality,  they  irill  compare  favourably  with  the  jieoplc  in  any  part 
of  It*ly!  to  most  of  tlicir  compatriots  they  are  indeed  very  xujicrior. 
Tliey  *ecm  a  ;>eoiile  who  live  a  hani  and  laborious  life.  M'ith  the 
exceptioB  of  a  stray  riding  traveller,  always  with  a  gun  swinging  on 
hw  back,  you  mvet  no  pcavanta  except  those  in  rows,  I  had  almost 
said  in  droves,  lioein^  or  digging  fields  under  the  eye  of  an  overseer 
oa  boncbnc); ;  or  those  urging  on  witli  shrill  voice  lean  bullocks  in 
the  cart  or  the  plough  ;  or  those  curions  solitary  lads,  whose  special 
oecupatioD  it  is  to  attain  a  sort  of  mental  nirvana,  sitting  by  tlteir 
flocks  of  aheep  and  goat-t.  Tlicse  pictnr«»quc  animals  find  pasture 
from  shrubs,  when  the  grass  is  cateu  away  or  burnt  up  by  tlie  tun, 
and  the  tinkle  of  their  bells  in  tlic  hot  midday  air  has  a  &iot  and 
■leepy  rhythm.  It  is  but  rarely  that  the  sbepherd  rouses  himself 
froin  bis  siioot  apathy  even  to  piny  on  a  nidc  pipe,  like  the  Lacou  or 
Cotoatas  of  Theocritus.  Once,  by  the  way,  at  Ueggio,  1  found  a  boy 
playing  two  flageolets  together,  without  any  joint  mouthpiece,  and 
making  very  pretty  muaic  iu  two  parts.  1  bought  hi*  flutes,  or 
rather,  a  spare  pair  which  lie  had  with  him,  for  a  franc,  and  found 
ihcm  "  male  and  female,"  as  tlic  Romans  woaM  say — one  consiiter- 
tbly  deejier  in  range  than  the  other.      This  served  him   to  play  a 

1^  timple  accompaniment  to  his  air. 

^M      But  tbew  picturest|ue  aspects  cannot  hide  from   the  traveller  the 

V  careworn  and  oppressed  look  of  the  pi-asautry  all  throngli  Apulia  and 
K  Calabria— many  pale  from  fever,  hut  far  more  evidently  weakened 
H  by  want  of  proper  diet,  and  lowered  in  spirits  by  the  hupelcsaness  of 

V  their  sitiuilioo.  The  metayer,  or  joint  proprietary,  system  of  Northern 
W  Italy,  is  unknown  throughout  tho«c   parts  of  the  old   kingdom  of 

Naples.  A»  the  peasants  do  not  live  in  scattered  cottages,  owing  to 
fanner  in.securily,  they  are  gathered  into  the  widely  separated  towns, 
from  which  they  descend  into  the  valleys  to  wurk  all  duy  for  a  frane 
or  leas,  to  climb  up  again  every  night  in  weariness  to  their  homes, 
iHor  else  great  shods  or  shctl>likc  houses  have  been  built  fur  them  by 
Hthc  proprietor,  when  the  distance  from  a  town  is  very  great,  where 
tbey  lie  huddled  together  every  uight  ia  horrible  squalor,  to  be 
wakened  up  and  driven  to  the  fields  by  a  faetor  or  iii*pec'tor,  not  very 
liilTereut  from  the  alnvc-drivcr  in  the  Southern  United  States  of 
former  days.  He  often  farms  for  n  fixed  rent  the  whole  property  of 
he  aWntc«  lattdlord,  who  wishes  to  enjoy  an  idle  aud  often  licentious 
ife  at  Naples,  and  expends  neither  money  nor  cnrc  on  his  property, 
the  factor  becomes  a  land  shark  of  the  worst  descriptiuo,  and  tries 
o  squeeze  out  of  his  bargain  all  the  profit  be  can  by  the  sweat  nf  tlie 
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pcssants'  brow.  There  seem  to  be  no  rights  for  the  wretched 
labourer.  His  lioase,  if  he  has  one,  even  in  one  of  the  towni,  \»  the 
propei^  of  his  landlord,  nnd  he  cnu  be  cjevtcd  at  a  moment's  notice. 
If  he  displeases  the  factor,  whose  dem&nds  often  TioI»te  "hat  senti- 
ments bo  atill  has  of  purit}*  and  domestio  affection,  he  ia  cast  ujy>n 
the  world  homeless  and  hopelcaa,  witli  no  rcdreo  left  him  but 
murder,  and  no  support  but  the  levying  of  black  mail  in  the 
moantainr.  Thus  the  brigMidage,  for  which  Ciilubria  was  so  notorious, 
was  too  often  the  outcome  of  shocking  tyranny  and  injustice. 

Now  that  good  military  roads  and  the  Carabinicri  hare  put  down 
the  powibility  of  liring  by  plunder,  the  safety  ralvc  is  enigrattoa, 
which  is  going  on  much  as  it  has  done  in  Ireland.  Whole  families 
of  poor  people  leave  their  homes  for  Naples,  where  they  embark 
for  South  America,  generally  the  La  Plata  country.  This  climate 
aaturally  suits  the  Italian  better  than  that  of  the  Northern  Union. 
I  could  not  learn  what  success  they  have  there,  but  fancy  they  told 
me  of  some  who  had  returned  wealthy,  nod  bought  villas  near  the 
great  towns,  such  as  Naples  or  Reggio.  Lenormant,  who  spent 
wveral  seasons  in  these  proTlnccSy  has  an  eloquent  digression  in  bis 
firtt  volume  on  "  La  Grande  Gr^ce  "  (pp.  172~B3),  about  the  agrarian 
question.  lie  compares  the  people  to  Egyptian  fellahs,  and  to 
Irish  tenants— having,  of  coume,  before  his  eyes  the  traditional 
picture  of  the  Iriah  tenant  of  the  last  century.  Bat  in  the  matter 
of  absenteeism  and  of  emigration,  there  are,  iridcr<l,  striking  resem* 
blanoes  ;  and  he  shows  the  danger  there  is  of  socialinni  of  the  wildest 
form  spreading  in  the  rural  population  of  Southern  Italy.  This 
is  indeed  the  Jtalia  ImiUnta,  to  which  patriot  politicians  sboold 
turn  their  attention.  Here,  indwid,  there  is  room  for  a  Land  Act, 
which  will  not  merely  give  rewards  for  idleness  and  agitation,  but 
will  save  splendid  provinces  from  desolation,  rescue  a  fine  people 
from  destruction,  and  exhibit  to  the  world  publicly  the  odwas 
selfishness  and  immorality  with  which  an  absentee  aristocracy  cao 
systematically  violate  all  the  dictates  of  humanity.  There  have  been 
such  cases  in  other  countries.  In  Ireland  there  were  some  two 
or  three  so  notorious  a*  perhaps  to  produce  Land  Bcforms  in  recedt 
years.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  it  seems  not  easy  to  find  a  single 
landlord  who  takes  a  proper  interest  in  his  dependents.  This,  at  least,  is 
the  impression  produced  on  visitors  by  what  tbey  see  and  bear.  If  | 
it  is  UDJuat  to  some  exceptional  men,  they  will  afford  another 
example  of  the  good  and  wortliy  being  discredited  by  profligate 
neighbours.  •    I 

But  I  have  strayed  into  politics,  when   I  bad  only  iutendeil  to 
describe  a  new  field  for  barmlcsa  travel. 

J.  P.  MAUArrr. 
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rpiLB  beauty  Ui«t  hu  been  Uioogbt  beaatifu]  for  two  hnndred  yean 
X  is  worth  examiniug ,-  for  in  mattere  of  art  time  is  the  dual 
jadge.  Fauthiuiis  come  utid  go ;  to  have  outitvi'd  many  fashioaa,  yet 
always  to  have  been  tliouglit  admirable,  is  perhaps  the  liighcxt  cli>- 
tioction  that  hamaa  work  can  attain.  This  distinction  Wren's  work, 
or  some  of  it,  liiu  uiidoubtodly  gained;  if  we  can  find  out  how,  wc 
UiaJl  bare  takcu  one  step,  not  towards  copying,  but  towards  equal* 
Img,  or  p<^rb«p«  even  excelling,  it. 

It  is  quite  tnic  that,  both  ia  England  acd  out  of  it,  much  archi- 
tecture rciiiaius  which  liait  Mtood  the  test  of  time  lunger  than  Wren's. 
But  hie  work  has  tbU  great  interest  for  us — that  it  was  done  within 
the  modem  period.  It  was  produced  under  conditions  like  our  own, 
uid  QOt  in  that  "  once  upon  a  time"  about  which  all  a^tiertions  may 
be  mked,  and  in  which  uothing,  it  appcam.  was  impossible.  Hapless 
art^propbrts,  dragged  through  rough  plat-es  at  the  eh  a  riot- wheel*  of  a 
theory,  mutter  ceaseless  maledictions  ugaiust  the  modern  world.  Our 
only  chuitce,  it  seems,  is  to  get  back  to  tlie'age  of  miracles,  when  every 
workmau,  they  assure  un,  did  as  he  listed,  and  when  the  fortuitous 
convarrence  of  nil  thebitH  of  work  produced  such  things  as  Lincoln 
DrSallsbary  Cathedral.  Wren,  like  ourselves,  hod  not  the  advantage 
uf  living  ill  those  remarkable  times.  He  had  to  plan  his  churches 
kimsclf,  aiid  not  to  see  thorn  slowly  evolved  by  undesigned  coiitci- 
dcsccs  of  doors  and  windows  and  roo&.  Hi*  drawings  were  worked 
fniQ,  and  his  buihiingN  liuilt  by,  no  society  of  prcieniatitrally-gifttid 
utists,  but  by  such  bricklaycrB  and  masons  and  carpenters  as  wc 
will  Mc  around  us.  "  I  am  as  you  are,  so  arc  they ;  all  mortal" — 
Wren  might  have  said  to  us.  And  yet,  with  uo  living  style  to  help 
hiiD,  with  nobody,  except  an  oecnsional  carver  or  a  smith,  to  dcvigti 
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the  smallest  fragment  uf  tiis  detail,  he  cnrried  on  the  ideas  of  the 
Middle  Age  eburch-buildera  further  than  they  thcmselrcx  had  taken 
them,  and  left  work  behind  him  which  wouiti  h«ve  made  them  proud 
to  claim  him  as  a  brother. 

Architecture,  like  music  and  the  drama,  it  an  art  which  needs  for 
cmIi  of  its  works  one  oomiwser  and  many  exccutauts.  If  the  build- 
ing, the  oratorio,  or  the  pUy  is  to  be  perfect,  some  at  least  of  the 
executants  niunt  theinsclvui  be  iirtisU.  The  great  difficuIlT  of  the 
modern  architect  is  that  so  few  of  the  executants  tn  his  art  are 
anything  more  tbnn  mechanic*.  A  large  proportion  of  them  must 
have  been  no  more  than  this  at  the  best  of  times ;  and  ar4-4iitccture 
so  far  diflcrs  from  other  arts,  that  for  many  of  its  cieculauts  no 
more  than  this  is  needed.  A  common  excavator,  it  is  cridcnt,  can 
dig  a  trench,  a  common  bricklayer  can  build  a  wall,  without  needing 
to  have  anything  of  the  artist  in  his  composition.  Ab  regards  the 
majority  of  men,  plain  mechanical  work  is  all  they  can  do,  u>d 
uU  they  wish  to  do;  and  such  work,  in  the  main,  is  what  even  the 
grmtc«t  architectural  achievements  arc  made  up  of.  In  stages  far 
nbore  dij^ing  and  walling  there  is  very  mudi  indeed  to  be 
done  that  requires  nothing  more  than  good  vorknmnlike  slrili^. 
Nearly  nil  those  features  oF  a  building,  very  numcruns  and  very  im- 
portant, which  consist  of  straight  lines  and  circnlar  curves,  can  be 
perfectly  worked  from  drawings  by  any  one  with  fair  mechanical  skill. 
The  ardiitect  has  only  to  sec  that  they  are  well  designed,  and  there 
arc  plenty  of  workmen,  even  now,  vhn  wilt  take  ("arc  that  they  ue 
well  executed.  Dut  the  critical  point  is  imiseed  when  we  come-  to 
fcntiires  which  a  drawing  cannot  fully  explain.  Tlic  mechanical  work- 
man can  produce  from  drawings  the  largest  arfti- moulding,  the  inc4t 
«>mpU»  navc-picr,  the  finest  window  tracery ;  and  from  the  saino 
drawing  of  such  things  every  competent  workmnn  will  produce, 
practienlly,  the  same  result.  Tlic  reason  is,  that  cTCry  point  about 
them  can  be  aluolutely  fixed  and  settled  by  line*  and  figures,  and 
there  is  therefore  no  opening  in  them,  or  only  the  smallest  conoeir- 
able  opening,  for  the  workmuo's  art  power,  even  if  he  has  any.  £ut 
all  this  is  changed  at  ooce  when  we  come  to  details  which  a  drawing 
eaniiot  jierfectly  explain.  The  mere  mechanic  is  equal  to  the  largest 
geometrical  pattern,  but  not  to  the  smallest  [liece  of  leaf-amantenC, 
niueh  IcKi  to  ornament  of  a  higher  class.  All  sorta  «if  mysterious 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  difference;  because,  like  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  art  theorists  "  love  to  lose  themselres  in  an  0  alii' 
tudo,"  and  bccaosc  the  real  explanation  is  too  simple  and  obrioaa 
to  Icavc'opportunitics  for  fine  writing  and  declamation.  TTie  {dain 
fact,  however,  is,  that  the  mvxG  mechanic  can  only  go  with  safetT 
as  far  as  be  is  guided  ;  that  he  cannot  be  guided,  except  by  way  vf 
partial  «agg«sliOn,  where  difBcult  and  complex  forms  come  in,  and 
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Uiat  thereftire  tn  Ihc  latter  case  an  artist-trorkmnn  is  wanted,  who, 
ui  h»  own  special  fiepartment,  can  guide  iiimBcli'. 

It  hapiwtned  to  Wren,  as  it  hapjxiutt  to  ua,  that  hv  found  inectiaai< 
cal  workmen  plentiful,  and  really  artistic  onca  scarce.    How  tlua  state 
of  tbinga  came  atwut  was  not  for  him   tlie  lint   and  moat  preuiug 
question.     And  niucc  in  this  world   the  material  in  alwujrs  tbreatco- 
ing  to  cbokc  the  spiritual,  and  the  tangible  the  ideal,  the  form  of  the 
question  ought  perhaps  in  any  case  to  be  revened.     It  would  be  more 
pertineat  to  ai>k  how  nrtiitic  workmen  could  crer  have  been  abtimlaut, 
than  why  in  the  modern  period  theyaliould  he  rare.     In  the  best  of 
timea  inventive  ;>ower  could  not  have  been  universal ;  in  the  best  of 
times  Goethe's  aphorism   must  have   been   true,  that  all  need  the 
beautiful  and  few  con  produce  it     The   power  of  pn>duoing  it,  how- 
ever, may  be  prixed  or  scorned,  chcrivhed   or  neglected,  encouraged 
or  repressed.      In  the  great  ages  of  architecture,  an  artist,  even  iu  the 
faumblcat  rank,  hiul  a  career  before  him.     His  worth  was  recognized, 
hi*  name  was  known,  and  he  had  a  share  of  the  honour  which  tn 
baser  timc«  is  given  to  money  alone.     For  this  honour  and  reoogni- 
tion  be  had  not  to  depend  on  tlte  slow  perceptions   of  the  outside 
vorld.  ^Vbatcver  hia  craft,  it  was  orgauiecd;  and  organised  not  asamere 
machine  fi»r  9>iipporting  strikes  and  keepiug  np  wages,  but  still  more  a» 
u  academy  of  art,  so  far  as  art  was  concerned  with  it.     Every  work- 
man was  thus  known  and  judged  by  those  who  could  judge  him  best. 
If  lie  had  ability,  it  was  noticed  and  trained;  and  with  a  powerful 
■ocie^  to  support  it,  might  become  at  last  the  pride  of  hi»  country  at 
la^e.     Such  organization  as  this  lias  long  since  ceased.     Whatever 
good  modem  trades-unions  mar  hare  done,  they  have  not  opened,  nor, 
I  fear,  attempted   to  open,  n  career  lo  talent,  unless  perchance  that 
talent  lay  in  the  one  particular  of  plausible  speech.     Rather  may  the 
workman  who  M'eks  to  improve  hiH  work  he  Uiankful  if  they  alMtain 
from  ihruiting  him  down  again  to  the  common  level;  and  he  lives 
his  life,  not  as  a  leader  in  a  useful  and  resi>ected  profession,  but  only 
as  one  poor  mau  aniniig  countless  thousands  of  the  poor.      He  is  lost 
in  the  crowd  ;   his  powers,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  unappreciated, 
am)  he  soon  learn*  that  the  way  to  respect  and  competence  now  is  not 
to  do  his  work  better,  but  to  do  a  better-paid  kind  of  work.   He  passes 
from  the  cream  of  the  working  chux  lc>  tin;  dregs  of  the  trading  cla.is, 
and  this  wise  world  of  ours  points  him  out  as  a  man  who  has  risen. 
Thii,  tlien,  was  the  «tate  uf  things  in  which  Wren  found  himself: 
the  state  in   which  KLs  successon  still  unhappily  find  themselves :  a 
■lAte  tu  which  hardly  any  workman  will  remain  a  workman,  if  he  ia 
clever  enough  to  make  a  living  in  some  other  way.     So  Wren,  like 
oarseires.  could  get  almo§t  any  work  done  whieh  needed  a  mechanic, 
and   almost   none    which   needed   an   artist. workman.     Too  wise  to 
attempt  impossibilities,  he  trusted  entirely  to  work  which  mechanics 
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can  do.     A  great    thinker  csa  in<>re  or  lew  ci[[)reM   lit*  thoughts 
through  an^  medium ;  mid  Wren,  in  default  of  a  better  one,  exprcsacd 
his  through  mere  mechanical  labour.     He  gave  up,  broadlr  ;<|wak!ug, 
all  reliance  on  carvinf^,  sculpture,  and  coloured  ornament,  and  made 
up  his  deaigna  out  of  aucb  tIctaiU  as  can  Ik  worked  with  certainty 
from  drawing!*.     Iliit  whole   de|>rnden€e   naa   placed  on  architecture 
proper ;  on  general  forma  and   proportions,  on  beauty  of  plan  and 
impreiwivcnrKit  of  conxlruction,   on   graceful  outline*  and  grand  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade.      Uerc,  and  not  in  their  minor  features,  lica 
the  grvat  strength  of  bis  works.     Their  dcconUion  would  ofleu  be 
better  away.     Tito  wildly>drapeil   saints   that  break  the  sky-linc  of 
St.  Paul'*,  the  puffy-checked  chenilxi  that  look  down  from  it»  lower 
leTcIs,  hare  no  great  interest,  probably,  for  any  one.    It  is  the  fashion 
to  praise  Grinling  Gibbons'a  festoons,  and  they  doubtless  contain 
spirited  copies  of  a  fntitcrer'a  stock-in-trade.    l)ut  when  all  is  summed 
up,  it  waa  not  much  that  the  decorators  did  lor  Wren.     Tbcy  cnrrcd 
him  apples  and  pears  by  the  bu-tliel,  pouting  faces  by  the  score,  aad 
men  in  blankets  by  the  doxcn ;  but  tlic   net   value  of  all  thc«c  he 
seems  to  hare  known  as  well   aa  we  do.     Hiis  knowledge  lie  showed 
by  not  relying  on  them  in  the  least.  It  had  not  been  discovered  in  his 
time  that  there  could  be  nothing  artistic   about  a  building  but  its 
ornaments — that  it  must  needs  hare  "ciphers  and  stucco-twidd lings 
ererywbere."     He  conceived  of  architecture  as  a  thing  quite  inde- 
pendent  of  carving,  jiniuting,  and  sculpture,  tboueb  gladly  admitting 
them  all  when  they  could  be  had.     Hut  seeing  tliut  in  his  time,  as  in 
ours,  tlwy  could  not  really  be  had,  except  in  small  quantitica  and  hy 
great  good  fortune,  he  made  bis  buihliugii,  in  the  main,  complete!  with- 
out thvin.     It  was    not  often  that  he  tolcratcil  mere  pretences  of 
them;  and  he  never  corered  his  churches,  as  London  street  froDti 
were  covered   some  ten  years   ago,  with   the  decoration  that  does 
not  decorate,  and  the  ornament  that  does  not    lulorn.     lie  fouiiil 
it  possible  to  put  his  highest  inventions  into  shapes  which  a  common 
bricklayer  or  mason  can  execute;  and   thus,   from  the    misfortune 
of  having  no  artist- workmen  under  him,  ho  plucked  the  glory  that 
all  tbe  beauty  of  his  buildings  is  his  own.     So  much  one  arcliitcct 
can  do,  for  so  much  one  architect  has  done. 

Wren,  moreover,  was  thrown  upon  a  time  when  there  was  no 
living  style^  at  least  for  monumental  works ;  and  this  must  have 
been  to  him,  as  it  slill  is  to  us,  no  help,  but  a  great  hindrance.  When 
the  old  unions  of  architects,  artist- work  men,  and  mechanics  were 
broken  up,  styles,  as  progressive  tilings,  came  to  an  end.  For 
no  one  roan  can  produce  a  style,  or  by  himself  do  much 
to  improve  it.  Every  style  is  the  product  of  many  minits, 
working  together  for  many  years.  It  is  ibc  result  of  combina- 
tion, and  iu  growth  stops   when  the  combination  ceases.     It    fnay 
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inilcMMl.  tbat  nev  form!)  of  combiuatioD  will  take  tlie  place 
of  the  old  OQc*.  It  maj-  be  Uiat  art  societies  and  journal,  aurl 
the  piescDt  unparalleled  facilities  for  stadying  conlciDporarT  work, 
are  even  now  bringing  many  ntiad»  to  bear  on  the  same  i^ucstioDt, 
and  arc  so,  in  iK'n*  ways,  beginning  to  make  n  Uviug  style  again 
juaaible.  In  the  mcautime,  however,  the  urgent  qneation  for  us,  as  it 
waa  for  Wren,  U  lo  sec  what  can  be  done  in  its  absence.  It  ia  some- 
ttniEs  said  that  nothing  can  be  done.  For  while  styles  were  growing 
and  flourishing,  people  took  them  for  granted,  and  looked  beyond 
tbem,  joat  as  they  take  llieir  own  langoagc  for  granted,  and  look 
beyond  tbc  mere  accuracy,  with  which  it  ia  dpokcn,  to  the  ideas  which 
the  speaker  has  to  convey.  But  aince,  some  two  or  three  centorie* 
ago,  styles  ceased  their  development,  and  hccamc  like  dead  languages, 
they  have  been  treated  with  a  blind  reverence  such  a*  they  never 
had  before.  To  thooe  who  first  developed  them,  they  were  only  a 
mean*  of  making  their  bnildings  harmonious  and  hcautiful;  to  those 
who  have  since  copied  tbem  they  have  too  often  been  looked  on  aa 
aa  all-fufficient  end  in  themselves.  A  "  battle  of  the  styles"  haa 
raged  for  half  a  century,  and  is  scarcely  over  yet.  People  have 
tamed  the  world  upside  down  to  bring  in  a  new  style.  Within 
living  memory  the  Itoman  style,  the  Greek  style,  the  Italian  style, 
the  middle  Gothic  and  the  early  Gothic,  the  late  Gothic,  and  the 
"  Uuecn  Anne,"  or  Flemish  Kenaissitnce,  have  all  been  in  fashion  by 
tams.  Men  of  great  literary  power  have  made  it  the  business  of 
their  lives  to  write  ou  style,  and  if  half  they  have  said  could  be 
relied  on,  to  adopt  the  right  style  would  be  salvation,  and  the  wrong 
on«,  destruction. 

1\)  Wren,  ou  the  contrary,  style  was  not  an  end  but  a  means. 
He  bad  thoughts  to  express,  and  it  was  tlirougli  style  that  he 
expressed  them ;  he  had  ex[)erimeDtB  to  try,  and  style  gave  him  the 
opportunity'  of  trying  them.  With  weaker  men,  style  tends  to  become 
a  substitute  for  thought.  I'hcy  find  in  it  a  useful  stock  of  ready- 
nude  details,  which  can  be  applied  to  any  shapeless  mass,  and  which, 
to  people  who  know  no  better,  will  give  that  mass  the  appearance  of 
architecture.  They  learn  their  style  i  they  lay  it  ou  as  far  n«  money 
will  goi  and  they  think  that  this  b  what  it  is  to  be  an  architect. 
No  stylo,  however,  has  more  than  a  limited  number  of  fundameutjtl 
fimns,  and,  ttsed  lu  this  way,  its  novelty  cannot  last  long.  Its 
adtnirera  grow  weary  of  it ;  it  goes  out  of  fashion,  and  another  style 
comes  in ;  and  this,  in  brief,  ia  almost  a  complete  history  of  modem 
architecture. 

Every  style,  goo<l  or  bad,  must  count  on  being  out  of  fashion  some 
day ;  aul  when  that  day  eomea,  the  dilferencc  between  the  artists 
vho  used  it  as  a  means  and  the  pseudo-artista  who  rested  in  it  aa 
an  end  grows  sufficiently  clear.     That  day  baa  long  since  come  to 
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Wren'*  work.  It  Iim  been  in  faatrion  ud  out  of  rubioB,  till  so 
muck  of  it  as  detertea  to  eodore  luu  finally  taken  iU  phee  above 
faahion.  It  hu  done  ao  bccanac,  apart  frani  llic  luere  stvlc,  wlucjt 
is  all  that  a  careleas  obaeirer  sees,  there  is  somcthiDg  adminble  iu 
tbc  Toy  caaence  of  it ;  because,  wbatcrcr  we  tnav  tbink  of  the  drcas, 
wlkidi  Wren  borrowed,  we  alwajx  feel  the  beauty  of  tbo  inner  form, 
whicli  be  created.  The  «amc  sort  uf  dnau,  iad«vd,  atill  meets  tts 
ereiywbere,  and  goea  by  tbe  name  of  "  Modern  Qaanc ;"  but  tlie 
diflfaencc  ia,  that  we  uldom  lind  the  same  sort  of  form  bene&lh  it. 
Imapne  all  the  detail  removed :  in  Wren's  best  work  there  will  atill 
be  left  a  beaatifnl  design,  while  in  mo&t  modern  elusic  there  will 
only  be  a  shapeless  maxs  of  hapliasard  building.  Ail  that  people 
will  see  in  tbia  latter  aort  of  work,  some  day,  will  be  iu  ahapdossnea* 
/tia/  its  nafasIiioiMblencas.  In  Wren's  masterpiecei,  on  the  coatracy, 
the  beauty  of  the  main  tbrma  is  striking  enough  to  overpower  the 
triteness  of  the  minor  features.  The  inner  tlioogbt,  which  was  the 
master's  own,  shinea  through  the  too  familiar  ornaments  with  whidi 
he  turronadcd  it.  It  is  beautiful  without  couuting  its  style;  it  is 
beantifiU  even  if  iia  tiyXe  offends  us.  True  art:hitecture,  then,  can  be 
produced  in  times  and  places  when:  there  ia  no  living  style.  It 
poasible  for  Wren  to  pcodtM«  it,  and,  if  they  act  on  the 
principles,  it  moat  be  eqaally  possible  for  hia  sncccasors.  This  is  &r 
from  imi^ytng  that  tfaey  should  adopt  the  same  type  of  detaiL  It 
implies,  rather,  that  they  ihoold  think  the  type  of  detail  a  secondary 
thing,  and  the  forms  and  prouurtioua  which  underlie  the  dpiatl^  the 
chief  thing  of  all. 

^le  great  things  in  Wren's  work,  then,  are  its  typca  oi  plan 
aad  eomputitioo.  li  would  be  mtsteadiog  to  say,  withoat  ex- 
pJanatioB,  that  they  arc  mediwal ;  bnt  ail  their  affioitiea  are  eou- 
cla»ic.  Tber  twrlang  to  the  pust-Roman  world — to  the  eiviliiattoaa 
which  succeeded  those  of  tbc  aucicuts,  and  in  which  arttsta  every- 
where broke  throttgh  the  narrow  limits  within  which  all  exceUenee 
had  pFevioosly  been  sooght  for.  The  Greek  ideal  only  admitted  a 
very  lew  out  ftf  the  cvdleaUy  varied  forms  which  Nature  offera  or 
imagination  snggeata.  It  aooght,  not  the  bigfacM.  bnt  the  most 
fanhleas  things;  and  the  most  faultless  things  are  few.  Ju  much  of 
the  material  which  art  has  to  work  qu,  merits  on  one  side  arc  paid 
far  by  defects  on  another.  The  merits,  it  ia  true,  may  often  be  Imx 
hq>her  than  any  which  belong  to  the  fanltless  elaas.  An  artist 
may  pcrhapa  say  of  forma  what  President  Lincoln  Bid  uf  men ; 
"  It  b  my  experience  that  thoae  who  have  no  fanlla  have  uDCOOUMitUy 
few  -n'Roes;"  and  may  be  wilting  to  lose  a  little  in  aider  b  gain 
much.  Bnt  this  was  not  the  way  of  the  Oreda.  No  mmonnt  of 
beaoty  tempted  them  to  condooc  a  blemish ;  and  thua  th^  n^eoted 
nncC)f>nine  per  cent,  of  the  materia  which  were  ready  to  their 
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bands.  Greek  art,  in  this  wtijr,  came  to  hold  the  same  posi- 
tion in  tlic  realm  of  the  actual  and  the  jio&iibi^  wliich  tlie  llreek 
tuktiou  held  in  the  habitable  glolw.  It  was  equally  irondcrful  and 
brilltKut.  hat  tbn  space  it  occupied  wan  equally  aDinll :  it  wa«  a  point 
of  light  in  a  ttoircrse  of  darkness. 

A  Itoman  ideal,  at  least  in  arehilecture,  can  xcarccly  he  said  to 
hare  existed.  The  Romans  simply  horroned  Greek  details  and 
miaapplied  tliem.  But  as  tlie  Homau  empire  was  breaking  up,  the 
honndarics  which  were  set  to  human  iavention  broke  up  too.  The  artist 
foDud  a  vholc  iufmity  of  life  and  interest  outside  the  four  walls  within 
which  his  predeecssors  bad  been  immured ;  and  instead  of  trying  any 
ktof  er  to  make  a  small  artificial  world  aceonlin;;  to  his  own  standard 
of  perfection,  he  accepted  the  real  world  for  txitter  or  for  wonte. 
Notliiog  that  was  human,  nothing  that  was  natural,  nothing  that 
waa  in  harmony  with  a  healthy  imaginaticin,  wan  any  longer  alien  to 
him  :  be  found  nothing  conimoa  or  unclean. 

Wren,  by  his  inmost  nature  and  preferences,  was  an  architect  of 
Ihis  post-Roman  type.  It  is  only  the  dress  of  bis  buildings  that  can 
be  called  classic :  their  fundamental  design  bcloug^t  to  that  suIk 
sequent  and  far  wider  growth  of  art  which  includes  all  the  indigenous 
architecture  of  Europe  for  the  last  fourteen  centuries.  From  all 
thi^  without  distinction  of  date  or  country,  be  waa  prepared  to  take 
toggestious  whenever  they  aiuted  him.  Post-Roman  styles  Wren 
bad  deliberately  renounced,  in  spite  of  his  occasional  diversions  iu 
English  Perpendicular ;  but  post-Romau  ways  of  planning  and 
pYinping  belonged  to  the  very  ewsenco  of  hia  being.  To  call  bin  spirit 
mcdiairal,  howcTcr,  wouhl  l>e  to  misname  it.  The  term  is  too  narrow 
in  its  origin,  and  custom  has  narrowed  it  still  more.  It  is  not  the  spirit 
of  the  Middle  Ages  alone  that  ia  meant,  but  the  spirit  of  the  last 
/ourteen  hundred  yi-^r* — a  spirit  which  survived  its  trausient  cdip«cby 
eighteenth -century  formalism,  and  which  is  as  powerful  to-day  aa  ever 
before.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  northern  nations,— of.  Onuls  and  Celts 
and  Teutons :  the  spirit  whiph  prcfeni  tJie  free  to  the  formal,  the 
strong  to  the  smooth— 'the  whole  of  man  and  nature  to  that  little 
selection  which  .satisfied  the  Orecks.  'Whether  we  wish  it  or  not,  it 
ta  tlic  spirit  of  our  race.  Plainly  confessed  or  hidden  under  strange 
diagnbe,  it  ia  aluayn  with  us :  anil  \Vrei),  for  his  part,  ixtuld  no  more 
get  rid  of  it  than  could  the  monks  of  some  twenty  generations 
bffore.  They,  like  him,  luid  their  classic  ambitions.  As  he  thought 
tiio  Latin  atytc,  so  they  tliought  the  Latin  language  mach  liner  than 
tbe  Knglisb  one  They  dreamed,  iwrhaps,  of  emulating  the  Augustan 
bat  instead  of  eptc»  in  hexameters,  tlicy  wrote  hymns  in 
liyuu; ;  and  though  they  admired  the  ^ncid,  they  left  us  the  "  Diet 
Ira." 

11o  see  bow  tbia  free  noa-claaaic  spirit  shows  itself  through  tbe 
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X\aa  veneer  of  Wren's  classic  detail,  look  for  a  momcut  st  tlie  tower 
of  Bow  Churrli,  ChcRpxicle.     This,  in  iu  general  ilr-xign,  lieloD|[B  to 
the  most  perfect  aud  fully  develoiwd  of  all  the  tovcr-lypcs  which  Ihefl 
gcniui  of  tbc  Middle  Ages  conceived,  umI,  as  will  (ircsciiltf  s]>pear,  it^ 
ia  in  some  reitpccu  an  advance  even  on  tliia.     Notlting  that  is  Greek 
or  Soman  cxiBt<i  of  this  type :  DOthing,  wc   mar  be  sore,  erer  did 
exist.     Tlie  Ureekh  and  Roman*  were  not  gn^at  tower- bnilders,  and^ 
those  towers   in  Rome  which  seem   most  to  have  preserved   the  uldl 
trailitiotia  are  plain  and  sqoarc.     Such,  for  instance,  are  tlie  cam- 
panifi  of  Santa  Maria  iu  Cosmedin,  Santa  Kranccsca  Bomana,  and 
Sitn  Giorgio  al  \'elabro :  all  much   later  than  any  pure  elanic  work, 
but   all   showing  the   cIa.Hsic  uninrcntireneas    at   erery    tarn.     Forfl 
Jtoman  traditions   long   lingered   in    Italy,  and   especially  in    Rome^ 
itself.     There  was  a  constant  struggle  them  between  tlie  classic  and 
the  post-classic  elements ;  and  sometimes  one  gained  the  nppcr  hand, 
aonietiiDCs  the  other.     Still,  occationally  then;,  and  always  iu  most^ 
parts  of  Europe,  the   new,  daring,  imagiuatire  spirit   ftnally  had  )t«H 
way.  Tower-builders  were  no  longer  satistied  with  four  hi|;h  walls  for  ~ 
tbeir  design.    Instead  of  plain  square  ptan»,  ihey  tried  squares  broken 
by  picrv  anil  buttresses ;  they  tried  polygons  and  wen  circles.     Bat 
their  moai  complex  and  yet  mo«t  suocesifiil  ili-siguswereotade  byplacini; 
one  kind  of  plan  above  another.     It  would  need  a  book,  not  an  article, 
to  describe  the  endless  variety  of  compositions  which   were  formed 
in   thi»   way.     Sometimes,  as   at  Bari,  at  Pistoia,  and   at  Mitrauu, 
they  set  a  smaller  square  tower  un  the  top  of  n  larger  one.   At  other 
times — for   instance  at  San  Gottardo,  Milan,  and  at  St.  Nicboloa, 
Frankfort — they  combiniid  a  laigcr  and  a  smaller  polygon  in  the  same 
way;  while  in  the  great  tower  at  Andemach,  and  in   some  of  the^ 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  chorcbes,  we  even  find  a  polygon  placed  abore  «■ 
circle.     A    still   better  effect,   however,   was   gaiued    by  placing  an     ' 
octajjonal  super-tower,  or  "  lantern,"  on  a  square  sub-lower;  and  on 
this  combination  are  based  some  of  the  finest  steeples  all  over  Europe. 
It  cuHiim  of  it«clf  that  the  lower  part  .of  the  tower  shall  look  strong, 
and    the   upper   part   light ;    that,  at   least  in   the   corner  view,  the 
stmcturp   shall  seem  to  diminish  as  it  rises,  and  that    the    higher 
part,  from  Un  iuercBM^  number  of  >idcs  aud  angles,  sliall  attract  tiie 
eye  by  its  superior  richness. 

All  these  arc  valuable  qualities  in  a  tower  >chene ;  aud  it  ia  not 
nirprisiDg,  therefore,  that   square    lowers  with    octagonal   lanterns^ 
found   admirers   crerywhcrc.     But,  used  as  they  were  in    Italy — at| 
Cremona  and  Modeoa,  for  example — they  still  had  two  great  defccta. 
The  oetugoual   tower  wax    cut    off  from    tbc    square   one   by  ht^avy  J 
cornices  and  parapets;  there  was  no  vital  connection  binding  the  twol 
into  one  deaign.     Tliat  was  the  first  fault.     Ttie  second  one  was,  tltat 
on  an  augubr  view  tJie  ftat-topped  comers  of  the  square  stood  oat 
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fiir  WvQDJ  the  octagon,  and  made  an  unpleasant  break  in  the  other- 
wise aspiring  outline.  VariouK  expedients  vrcrc  tried  to  remorc  thc«c 
im  perfect  ion  B.  lu  many  CMtitt  the  angli»  of  tlie  nquare  were  sloped 
uff  toward!)  the  oblique  &ide&  of  the  octagon ;  tnorc  rarclj,  the  two 
were  united  br  gnblcs ;  and  iu  a  few  eastcs  the  octagon  wim  set 
anglc-wixc,  so  as  to  reduce  in  this  way  the  tlats  over  the  comers  of 
the  s()aare.  Dut  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  wiu  found  iu 
carrying  np  pinnacles  or  turrets  over  these  uumansgcable  corners — 
thus  gettiug  lid  of  their  jarring  horizontal  »ky-line)t,  and  enhancing 
the  richness  of  the  upper  stage  by  features  which  admitted  of  almost 
odkn  rarict}-. 

This  was  the  extreme  point  which  tower  design  had  reached  before 
Wren  arose;  this  was  its  furthest  devclopincnt  in  complexity  and  in 
l^nwG.    W'e  find  thik  development  variously  worked  out  in  very  many 
of  Uic  great  churches  on  the  Continent — at  Chartrcs,  at  Laon,  at 
Coutancea,  at  Scniis,  and  St.  Oucn.  Rouen ;  at  Straxburg,  Freiburg,  and 
^'wuiin;  at  Burgos  and  Tarragona.     In  >:ngland  wc  bare  examples  of 
it  in  the  western  tower  at  Ely,  aud  iu  many  tmnller  churches,  Rnch 
a*  Tong,  MasJiam,  W  ilby,  and  Chester-te-Strcet.     Alt  these  types  are 
different,  though  all  arc  beautiful ;  hut  it  was  M'rcn's  good  fortune  to 
ctcrisc  a  fresh  dlSerence,  and  by  meauK  of  it  a  novel  beauty.     In  all 
the  examples  just  ijuotcd  the  super- tower  was  octagonal ;  by  a  stroke 
of  gcuiua,  which,  lest  he  should  introduce  u  discordant  form,  a  Gothic 
architect  could  hardly  have  ventured  on,  Wren  made  his  super-tower 
circular.     Such  things  had  been,  Uiough  rnrcly,  iu  the  earlier  round- 
arched   styles.     There    is   a    little-known    specimen    at   Saintcs — a 
hetter>known  one  at  Poitiers,  and  a  celebrated  one  at  Amalti — which, 
"  glittering  with  green  and  yellow  tiles,  like   dragon's  scales,"  as  a 
modem  writer  describes  it,  has  been  a  favourite  subject  with  painters. 
None  of  these,  however,  even  making  all  allowance  for  the  difference 
of  style,  have  any  noticeable  resemblance  to  Bow  Church,  and  none 
of  them,  in  all  probability,  were  known  to  Wren.     AVhat  be  did  was, 
not   to   return   to   a   tcnintivc   Romanesque  type,  but   to  make  an 
advance   on   the  fully  developed    (lotJiic   one;    of  course,  with   the 
determination,  here  as  elswhere,  that  all  the  Gothic  detail  should  be 
translated  into  his  own  favourite  Roman, 
i^       Wc  have  seen  how  Wren  came  by  the  primary  idea  of  his  tower : 
^p  il  temaius  to  gl&ncc  nt  his  way  of  working  it  out.     The  stih-towcr, 
^P   &e  most  of  hb,  is  plain  and  square — too  plain,  we  should  he  tempted 
W     totty,  till  wc  remember  its  position.     Bow  Church  was  built  when 
'       tk  City  was  rising  from   its  ashes,  more  fireproof,  but  scarcely  leas 
otwdcd,  than  before  it  was  destroyed.     Wren    had  done  his  best  to 
liai»  it  rebuilt  with  a  view  to  light  and  air  and  trafHc;   in  thorough- 
rues  of  a  width  which  to  his  contemporaries  seemed  extravagant  and 
mhcnd  of.     Being  an  artist,  they  felt  that  he  must  be  unpractical, 
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and  he  met  vith  tbe  usual  treatmeut  of  men  who  look  »  little ' 
furtlirr  forward  than  tfacir  ncighboars.  Tbc  City  tunn  were  rebuilt 
w  narroir  as  before ;  tbe  halls  and  churcliea  vere  abut  iu  and  bidden. 
Till  the  housetops  vcre  passed,  nrchitcctnrci  imdcr  tbfi  circuoi- 
atancea,  would  be  thrown  away  ;  •»  Wreu  gate  little  thought,  except 
for  strength,  to  tbc  outaJdes  of  his  churches  and  the  bases  of  bis 
tmrent.  Tliey  rose  an  lilies  rise  from  arooiigMt  weed*  aod  bruAii> 
wood — one  tail  smooth  ateni,  to  lift  them  above  all  meaner  tliinga, 
and  ihc-n  their  buds  and  blossoms  iu  a  glorious  cluster. 

The  .HU()er-tower  of  Bov  difl'er*  not  only  in   plan  but   in  design 
from   all    previous  one*.     Not  only  is   it  ronnd,   vhile  they  were  1 
usually  polygoiiitl ;  but  while  they  were  formed   of  walls  relieved  by 
windows,  it   consists  of  a   mere  rin^  of  columns  ranged  around  a 
centra]  core.     Previous  super-towers  have  often  a  shaft  of  moderate  fl 
siieruuning  up  each  angle.     Wren  retained  the  idea,  but  altered  the 
prugwrtions.     lie    enlarged    tbe   shafts,   removed  the  wall   between  ^ 
them,  and  formed  a  background  of  shadow  for  them  by  means  of  the  fl 
central  i^liudcr.     They  arc  ordinan-  Corinthian  columns,  such  aa 
one  see*  cv<!iy  day  and  all    day   without   observing  tbem  ;  and  y«t, 
by  their  mere  arrangement  and  their  contrasted  light  and  shade,  he  ■ 
bas  matle   them    into  an   object  which  one  doe*  not   weary  of  in  «  ~ 
lifetime.     The  detail  is  ooramon  and  uniatcresiing,  but  its  arrange- 
ment, both  in  plan  and   elevation,  is  marvellous.     There  is  no  need 
to  undervalue  good  detail :  it  is  tbe  one  thiug  which  Wren*s  churdm  | 
lack,  and   for  want  of  which  they  will  never  bt-4ir  minute  insper-l 
tion.     But   in   times  like  ours,   when   style  and  detail   have  been. 
followed  to   the  neglect  of  general   form — when  style  wax   to  save 
ns,  and  where  we  yet  cannot  keep   any   style  in  fashion  for  twenty 
years  together ;  when  carving  and   ornament  were  to  be  everytlung,  \ 
and  when  nine-teutlisof  our  carving  and  ornament  are  still  a  loorrow 
instead  of  a  joy  for  ever — it  is  worth  observing  bow  one   unaided 
arehitcvt,  with  an    uuaceommodating  style  and  mechanically  worked 
details,  produced   buildings  whidi  each   succeeding  generation   still ; 
looks  on  witli  ddighi 

No  other  eiternal  design   of  Wren's,  perhaps,  ia  quite  aa  pcrfeei  ] 
as  thi«  of  Bow.     Like  other  men,  he  was  unequal :  at  timna  he  was 
thwarted,  and  at  times,  doubtless,  overworked.     He  succeeded  best 
when  he  took  up  some  non-classic  type,  and  developed  it    farther 
on  the  original    lines.      His   poorest    towers    are    always    tboap— 1 
like   St.  Andrew's.  Ilolbom,   and  St.    George's,    Botolph    Laofr— I 
which  keep  nearest  lo  the  mere  oblonga-on-end   one  finds  at  Romcl 
He  himself  seemed  to  feel  no  interest  in  them  ;  he  did  ntit  even  try 
to  beautify  them   by   well-studied  details.     Ub  great  strength,  aa 
regards  external  work,  lay  in  that  typically  poat-Itomau  feature,  the  j 
lantern  or  super>tower.     With  this  be  never  faib  conspiciloualy,  audi) 
often  aaocecds  to  adtniration. 
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II  would  be  easy  and  temptiug  to  txke  up  Wren's  other  towers, 
wid  to  allow  how  entirely,  ia  all  but  their  style,  the  best  of  them 
follow  cfaaraetcrisdcally  uon-elas«ic  type*.  St.  Bride's,  fur  iuHtauce, 
has  essentially  tbc  same  perradiug  idea  as  the  towers  at  Chiararulle 
auit  at  St.  Seniin,  Toulouse.  This  idea  is  to  cover  in  the  tower,  not 
by  a  siiint  or  dome,  but  by  a  series  of  areaded  stages,  each  less 
■n  fliamcter  Utan  the  one  below  it.  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge, 
alioust  repeals  on  a  smaller  scale  the  design  of  tlio  great  half-Gothic, 
half- Renaissance  tower  at  Salamanca.  Id  both  there  is  a  plain  i)C|uare 
sub-tower  ami  an  octagoaal  lantern  or  super-tower  covered  by  a  pointed 
do«ac,  which  again  is  crowned  by  a  graceful  Jiielie  or  spirclet.  Both 
have  the  lower  tower  rvHcved  by  pilasters  ;  both  have  eolumus  at 
the  angles  of  the  octagon,  and  an  entablature  breaking  round  the 
eolumna.  The  one  main  differcnco— and  even  this  is  chiefly  a  dif- 
ference of  size — is  tliat  at  Salamanca  there  arc  large  compound  pin- 
nacka  above  each  angle  of  the  square,  while  at  St.  Magnua  there 
arc  only  small  fiedeslalit  and  vases  in  their  place.  St.  AnthoUn,  Wat- 
ling  Street,  had  (for  it  ia  now  pulled  down)  a  lantera  stage  similar  od 
plan  to  the  Komanestjnc  one  at  Caserta  Vecchin,  and  to  that  in  a 
church  of  late  Gothic  age  at  Coutances — that  is  to  say,  it  was  au 
octagon  with  round  turrets  attached  to  the  four  oblique  faces.  Sti 
JaiDca's,  Garlick  Hill,  has  a  lantern  stage  with  square  projections 
>et  diagonally  in  the  same  position;  thus  having  a  plan  like  tlie 
mper-towera  at  Loou  and  tlic  bell-tower  at  Tarragona  Cathedral. 
St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  Christ  Church,  Newgate,  and  St.  Mary. 
Aldermaubury.  hare  square  super-towers  of  leu  sixe  than  the  sub- 
Unrers,  and  belong  to  the  class  of  which  there  arc  Romanesque  cs- 
aoiplea  at  Bari  and  Murano,  and  Gothic  ones  at  Nuremberg  and 
Toomai.  Lastly,  St.  Michael's,  College  Hill,  with  its  three  gracefully 
lUffliiiishiog  octagonal  super- towers,  preMmts  a  form  dimly  shodowedi 
mt  in  the  lanterns  at  Crcntona,  but  more  nearly  approndicd  in  St. 
Aaibew's,  Sutton,  and  in  the  Hotel  dc  Ville  at  Oudcnardc.  It  is 
Imd  to  tell  now  with  bow  many  of  these  precedents  Wren  may  have. 
Inm  io  some  way  or  other  acquainted.  One  thing  only  is  clear, 
that  the  lean  he  knew  of  them,  the  more  wonderful  was  bis  atUuity 
ia  incntion  and  fancy  to  the  great  post'Konian  architects  who  pro> 
Inced  them. 

there  is  abundant  proof,  then,  that  Wren's  classic  tastca  only 
ilbeted,  to  to  speak,  the  mere  surface  of  his  mind.  His  deepest 
dinitiea  were  with  the  free  and  tbc  inventive,  not  with  the  Imckncyed 
ttd  farmaL  Just  this  amount  of  truth  there  is  ia  the  common 
J^nte  which  «peak*  of  bis  work  as"  very  English."  These  qualities 
an  English  ;  and  though  for  a  huiidn^il  year*  after  Wren's  death 
■he  whole  power  of  fashion  sought  to  drive  them  in  and  keep  them 
Dader,  they  are  showing  themselves  more  and  more  as  !Kngliah  art 
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becomeB  more  viUil  md  tpontanfou*.  If,  however.  Wren's  work  is 
vrrj-  Euglisli,  it  is  plain  tliat  a  tbin^  nifty  be  eo,  although  Boglood 
nCTcr  iirodiiceil  its  like  before.  Anything  more  novel  in  its  day, 
more  indiTJdual  and  personal  lliaii  Wren's  designs,  can  rnrcly  he 
mel  with.  It  i*  not  iicccssarr,  thcu,  that  to  b«  very  Engli^U  we 
Hkonld  renounce  otir  liin«»  becauBe  Ibey  are  nev  and  unprecedented. 
We  may  venture  to  lire  now,  instead  of  dreaming  that  we  were  cor- 
tcmporariea  of  Sir  Ilogcr  dc  Covcrley,  and  mar  try  to  meet  the 
wants  of  our  uciiifabours  rather  than  those  uf  uur  grcnt-grmt-grand' 
fathers.  I'o  itay  this  is  not  to  be  i»xeiii>ible  to  tlie  charm  oi  all 
t]iat  lingers  on  from  au  ago  that  was  and  is  not.  It  i»  only  too 
easy  to  turn  uirnr  from  the  difficult  present  and  the  doubtful  future 
to  that  ID  comparable  dream — 

'*S«KVt«t,  tooA,  the  daj->  Uiat  •!« ao  Mon-" 
But  every  period  has  not  only  the  melancholy  pleaaure  of  looking 
back  to  what  went  before,  but  also  the  prev^ing  duty  of  bringing  out 
HHch  good  as  may  be  in  it,  Tlic  time  that  creates  nothing  will  not 
he  remembered  with  reverence  or  regret ;  and  when  it  takoa  its  place 
among  bygone  centuries,  it  will  be  "  without  honour  among  the 
dead  for  ever."  Wren'a  work  show*  how  it  is  possible  to  act  for 
the  present  and  yet  not  break  with  llic  pasit ;  how  to  lie  thoroughly 
original  and  yet  thoroughly  natioual.  His  buildings  were  for<.:igii 
in  style;  their  detniU  came  from  Rome,  not  from  Linct^  or  York. 
Tliey  were  novel  in  conception ;  the  nearest  parallels  to  many  of 
them  are  in  France,  or  Italy,  or  Spain.  But  Wren  made  his  atyle 
B  servant  and  not  a  master,  and  far  from  fearing  to  use  it  as  it  had 
never  been  used  before,  beseems  lialf-uhamed of  himself  nheu  heEalla 
into  a  customary  groove.  No  precedent  wsb  a  law  to  him,  all  pre- 
cedents  were  snggi-stions  or  warnings.  He  held  fast  what  attracted 
him,  he  threw  away  everything  by  which  he  was  repelled  ;  and  so, 
clioostng  and  ordering  his  materials  according  to  his  own  siacerett 
preferences,  he  shaped  a  most  alien  style  into  the  natural  outgrowth 
of  an  English  city. 

In  truthfulness  and  reasonableness,  in  the  practice  of  making  his 
architecture  rinc  out  of  and  express  the  real  facts  of  his  buildings. 
Wren  was  mainly  an  architei*!  of  the  olden  k'ud.  He  was  seldom  a 
mere  provider  of  facades — an  applicr  of  the  "  Rve  orders  "  to  any  sort 
of  dead  wall,  or  pierced  wall,  that  might  first  ha|)i>en  to  suggest  itself. 
Uc  worked  like  genuine  architects  in  all  ages,  and  not  like  those  fitters- 
on  of  architectural  fineries  and  dressings  of  whom  in  this  country 
Inigo  Jones  was  one  of  the  tirst  and  cleverest.  He  designed  from  the 
inside  outwards,  and  not  from  the  outside  innards;  he  thought  more 
of  the  form  than  the  dress,  and  more  of  tlic  life  than  of  cither. 
Instead  of  borrowing  tlie  beautiful  which  had  served  some  bygone 
end,  he  produced  new  beauty  in  the  very  fulfilment  of  piesent  needs. 
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It  iroold  hsvc  been  well  if  Ihe  same  origitiftlity  Iiiu)  oflener 
been  uttvinplcd  in  our  own  times.  With  us,  mcdixval  clmrch 
plans  iiave,  ai  a  rule,  been  (rloscly  followed  in  spite  of  llieir  incon- 
irenicncc.  Old  arrangements  bavc  been  repeated  when  very  different 
ones  were  required.*  A  church  was  wanted,  [)orba|»,  for  u  raoiiem 
town  ;  the  want  has  been  met  bj  a  copr  of  one  from  a  Xortbamptoo- 
abire  village.  A  chureh  wa»  required  for  n  large  congregation;  in 
answer  to  the  requirement  iron  got  one  modelled  oa  that  of  a 
inonastcn'.  You  wished  all  the  congregation  to  join  in  the  service: 
you  found  a  third  of  lliem  shut  out  by  llie  nave  pien.  You  wanted 
a  building  lit  for  the  work  of  EngliBh  Christianity  to-dny  :  you  were 
prcaeuted  with  one  deittgned  for  tbc  Roman  ('utholtcixm  of  a.ii.  l.tOO. 
And  the  whole  blame  cannot  fairly  fall  on  the  architects,  for  the 
[leople  loved  to  hnvu  it  «o.  llicre  is  ntill  litUc  syntjuithy  for  anyone 
who,  in  this  branch  of  art  belong  to  bis  own  period,  and  givea  his 
days  and  nights  to  it«  yet  uneonquercd  problemit.  It  will  make  tis 
much  for  bis  popularity  as  for  his  eaac  if  he  shuts  hia  eyes  to  tlte 
chaos  of  the  modern  world  ;  if  he  abandon*  the  thought  of  bringing 
its  smallest  fragment  into  ortler,  aud  if  he  conteutcdiy  throws  away 
his  life  in  forging  sham-antiquca  to  suit  the  fashion  of  the  honr. 

So  did  not  Wren,  His  churches  were  planned  to  meet  the  wants 
of  his  time.  Ilia  buildings  in  their  day  were  modern;  in  far  Icsi 
perfection,  yet  in  the  vamc  sense  as  that  in  which  old  Ureek  aud 
Gothic  buildings  were  modcra  ouce.  These  masters  of  the  art 
rejoiced  in  making  their  pioductions  fresh,  novel,  unprccedcatcd ; 
aud  >o  in  his  way  did  \Vreii.  llie  doings  of  the  last  forty  years 
roulil  hnrc  stArtk-d  him  ;  fur  he  never  dreamed,  on  the  one  hnud,  of 

Eniaking  all  the  old  churches  look  new,  nor,  on  the  other,  of  making 
all  the  new  ones  look  old.  lie  did  not  leave  the  trail  of  the  restorer 
ou  his  preileecKMtni'  work,  unil  he  did  not  copy  that  work  slavishly, 
SB  if  he  too  were  not  a  mno.  Society  in  his  times  laid  great  strcsa 
oil  preaching;  and  fur  preaching,  quite  as  much  as  for  worship,  bis 
churches  were  built.  Wren  did  not  sct-k  thin  condition,  or  make  it. 
It  »n  nol  for  an  architect  to  tell  the  people  who  come  to  him  for  what 
purposes  they  are  to  build.  It  is  for  bim,  on  the  contrary,  to  ascer- 
tin  the  pnr|ioFC«,  and  then  ftdfil  them  a«  completely  an  he  cno. 
is  just  what  Wren  did.  He  accepted  the  condition  thnt  his 
chial  cburclies  were,  above  all  things,  to  he  fit  for  preaching  ta  ; 

'  ind  he  planned  them  so  that  an  onlinary  voice  can  bo  heard  through- 


*  It  liu'*nili«niMKl.  t>y  iiC'i'lv  wtinliaTccotj-ct  DiMMrcd  an elcniantvy  diitiactMn 
Gke  Uat  brlicm  Ubr  (ty)c  iif  >  Imiiilloif  {KOch  aa>  tStmSn,  (Jothic.  Itcnkinuuicc.  Ac ).  and 
It*  fnm  ui  plan  {•uoh  HulJung.  crucitunii.  |>olnii>nali  ftc),  tlmt  chnrcliMion  Aaowtjpo 
iif  arransniicnt  oanaot  pmibl)-  Iw  "  pinn  Gotliii:,"  or,  in  othor  vonl*.  tliat  now  tlinujthta 
— .....  i-  .-^•MF^'-t^^itiy  npioMcd  inknolil  )B»fiMRi&  On  tfais  tlirorj',  "Iti  Mciiiuriua* 
liih.  btoaiiM  it  ■•  nnt  n  ii»cra<«lio  uf  "  LvoiIm;'''  iior  .Milr«  ouay 
w  il  ti  not  Mmiily  »n  amplilicBtioQ  ol  Raociii'i  "On  t'liityio 
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out.  In  ft  letter  dated  1708,  and  preserved  in  the  "  Parentalia,"  lie 
records  «omc  of  tlii^  iirinnplra  on  which  he  did  this,  "  A  mctdenvte 
Toiee,"  he  says,  "  may  he  heard  fifty  feet  in  front  of  the  speaker, 
tventy  feet  behind  him,  and  thirty  feci  on  each  side."  It  i*  an 
undcr-e^timatc  in  exch  direction  ;  hut  even  with  this  allowance  it  is 
e*sT  to  see  that  the  very  long  plan;)  of  our  old  Oothie  churches  verc 
out  of  the  quention.  Nave  piera  or  eolumna,  too,  in  tJte  regulatiOD 
doable  row,  were  things  to  be  avoided  if  possible ;  and  again,  if  n 
larger  con^r«];atioa  had  to  be  pro%-idecl  for  than  an  area  of  about 
righty  feet  by  sixty  feet  will  hold,  it  bceaioe  necessary,  on  Wren's 
principles,  to  put  pari  of  them  in  galk-rics. 

It  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  Wren  achieved  no  great  saccesa 
in  the  treatment  of  his  galleries.  He  did  nut  think  out  their  position 
or  tlieir  de^gn  aa  he  thought  out  the  planning  of  his  buildings  in 
general.  They  look  as  if  they  were  forced  upou  him  against  his  wiU, 
and  as  if  he  felt  tbat  the  res^ionHibility  for  them  rested  with  others. 
So  far,  doubtlcM,  he  was  to  blame.  But  he  had  not  in  this  matter 
our  ndvantngex  ;  for  he  did  not  know — what  every  one  now  knows  or 
may  know — with  what  admirable  effect  the  architects  of  eentnU  and 
south-eastern  Europe  ^d  long  uacd  thefle  and  kindred  features.  His 
largest  churches  are  thoae  in  which  the  galleries  are  moat  prominent, 
and  for  this  reason  they  are  rarely  the  best.  St.  Andrew';!,  Ilulborn, 
tor  instance,  is  a  mere  oblong  uave,  ninety-onc  feet  by  sisty-fonr, 
divided  into  the  usual  three  arenues  by  itix  columns  on  each  side. 
There  is  a  shallow  chancel,  and  a  deep  gallery  over  each  aisle.  St. 
Bride's  is  n  similar  church,  a  little  smaller;  and  Oirist  Church,  New- 
gate Street,  a  similar  one,  a  little  larger.  These  show  his  veniuu 
of  that  "conventional  church  type"  which  has  come  down  to  us  from 
the' Middle  Ages,  and  which  still  flourishes  in  our  midst.  Anything 
more  inconvenient  for  a  congregation  r<ould  not  readily  be  deviaod, 
and  the  addition  of  galleries  made  the  scheme  as  ugly  as  it  is  incon- 
renient. 

This  is  how  things  went  with  Wren  when  he  bowed  to  precedent, 
and  copied  for  a  church  meant  for  preaching  in,  the  amugcmenta 
devised  in  remote  ages  for  a  very  different  end.  He  met  with  quite 
other  results  when  iu  his  plans,  as  in  hi*  towers,  he  took  up  le»a 
familiar  types,  and  allowed  his  mind  to  act  freely  on  them.  Uis 
best  church  plana,  like  his  best  tower*,  arc  in  wseucc  chiefly  post- 
Boman  ;  but  while  there  ia  more  northern  influence  traceable  in  the 
latter,  there  is  often  more  eastern  feeling  in  the  former.  A  little 
thought  will  show  that  this  is  a  natural  and  reasonable  diflercncc. 
The  typical  Gothic  church  pinu  ia  an  arcnHc;  the  typical  Byzantine 
church  plat)  is  a  central  area.  The  one  ia  arranged  along  »ii  axis ; 
the  other  is  grouped  around  a  point.  Avenue  plons,  it  is  true,  may 
be  found  in  the  east,  and  central  area  plans  in  the  north  and  weat 
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of  TJnrope  j  hut  on  ihc  whole  tlii*  H  th«  (iivision,  N^ow,  ITrca'* 
espcricncp  choired  bim  tliat  cburche*  built,  as  his  were,  for  presoliing 
in,  mniA  for  aoonotic  rcuons  be  short  and  wide.  Thu  nltcrnotivis 
were  to  treat  them  m  utatited  avenue  plans,  or  an  weil-shaped 
central  «rca  pUiui.  Wc  bare  seen  hov  thv  former  luruiMl  out  at 
St.  Andrew's,  Plolbom,  and  elsewhere;  it  remains  to  inquire  bow 
tbv  latter  Euccecdcd. 

Tbat  llie  main  feattire  of  St.  Paul'*  is  it*  central  area,  er^ry  one 
knows.  The  sp&ce  under  tbe  dome,  which  is,  roughly  speaking, 
atwut  HXl  fed  t^iinre,  wa*  pcrtainlj-  intended  for  tbe  use  of  a 
rongnegatioQ.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  Kly  Cathedral  suggested 
the  treatment  of  this  central  spaec,  whieh,  however,  like  nK»t  types  of 
the  rlaas,  fint  originated  in  th(>  Greek  rhurch.  Tbe  rudiments  of 
this  design,  in  which  a  square  is  brought  into  an  octagon  by 
means  oT  column*,  and  u  finally  donteil  over,  are  found  at  St.  Murt''«, 
Abchurch,  and  St.  Swithin,  Caiinon  Street.  Bnt  the  most  perfect 
adaptation  of  it  which  Wren  ever  produced  exisU  at  St,  Stephen's, 
TValbrook.  Here,  as  in  his  smaller  churches  generally,  there  is 
nothing  nuttccnblc  on  the  outside.  He  r««erved  biit  »trcugth  for 
lowers  and  interior!!,  and  an  admirable  interior  he  has  here  designed — 
admirable,  that  is,  in  general  form  and  proportion ;  not  adrairablc, 
any  more  than  his  other  work«,  when  one  comes  to  criticise  the  minor 
details.  The  outer  walls  form  a  plain  oblong;  within  this  there 
are  sixteen  eolumni*  >u  cleverly  placed  us  scarcely  to  cause  any 
obstrnction  to  sight.  Twelve  of  them  enclose  the  central  area.  This 
is  wjuare  on  the  ground-Roor,  cniciromi  above,  and  octagonal  at  a 
hiphcr  level ;  the  octagon  being  finally  crowned  by  a  circular  dome, 
fruiu  the  eye  of  which  a  flood  of  light  it  poured  into  the  middle  of 
tbe  church.  Thus,  out  of  a  naturally  ill-proportioned  room  abont 
75  by  60  fctH,  Wren,  with  simple  means  but  with  consummate  skill, 
prodnced  a  church  which  is  renowned  wherever  arcltitecture  i» 
studinl.  Tills  was  his  reward  for  abandoning  outworn  precedents; 
and  this,  romparcd  with  St.  Andrew's  or  St  Bride's,  will  help  us  to 
decide  whether  avenue  plans  or  central  area  plans  arc  likely  to  be  most 
artistic  for  bfiildings  in  which  a  single  voice  has  to  be  distinctly  audible. 

Wren,  however,  when  he  got  free  from  the  common  navo  and 
aislc-H  plan,  did  not  by  any  means  confine  bimxelf  to  that  with  an 
octagonal  space.  Different  sites  necessitate  different  arraugeraents, 
■nd  he  wnx  far  too  much  uf  iin  artist  to  rnlopt  one  stereotyped  idcu 
everywhere.  Ilia  church  plans  are  full  of  variety.  It  is  singular  to 
observe  how  be  anticipated  many  of  the  forms  whieh  have  Itceii 
proposed  in  recent  times  with  a  view  to  meet  the  wants  of  town 
onigrcgationF.  The  church  with  narrow  aisles,  for  instance,  in  which 
'  llie  DsnnI  rows  of  nave  piers  are  moved  towards  the  walls,  so  as  to  he 
oat  of  the  way  of  the  peoj^e,  was  discussed  not  many  years  ago  as  if 
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it  bad  been  a  itartliog  norelty.  Feir  pennns  kneir,  apparently,  thtt 
two  Bpccimeaa  of  tBc  cIms — St,  Peter'*,  Cornhill,  ind  St.  Juncn's, 
Garlirk  Hill,  vere  already  Mtiuiding  in  llx;  very  midst  of  London.  The 
naefal  plans  in  vhicb  a  small  number  of  columns  onlycrc  employed, 
tnstrad  of  tbe  cuitomary  double  row  of  tbcm,  bad  abto  been  largely- 
used  by  Wren.  Of  tbit  sort  are  St.  Mardn's,  Ludgatc,  St  Anne  and 
St.  Ai^cs,  St.  Mary-lc  Bow,  St.  >[ar7-at-Hill,  jumI  St.  Augurtiuc's, 
Watling  Street.  Most  of  Ibeoe  bare  four  coinmtu,  which  are 
ocoasionallr  formed  into  two  nave  arcades  of  tbrcc  bay*  each,  but  are 
ofteuer  and  better  moved  toward*  tbe  comers  of  tbe  plan  to  allow  of 
a  central  dome  or  croaft-vatilt.  Tbis  idea  waa  originally  Roman,  but 
it  found  more  favour  in  the  eut  than  in  tbe  west ;  and  after  being 
adopted  in  churches  at  fiphesns,  at  TbeMalooica,  and  at  Athens,  it 
was  finatly  copied  on  n  large  scale  in  the  great  mosquea  at  Constanti- 
nople. It  is,  in  fact,  a  central  area  plan  of  another  species  than  that 
nacd  at  St.  Paul's  and  Si.  Stephen'!.  Walbrook.  The  apsidal-cnded 
nave  vritb  tbe  cbancel  opening  out  from  the  middle  bay  of  its  apse, 
whicb  csists  at  San  Satamino,  Pamplona,  and  which  was  revived  by 
the  late  -Mr.  Street,  I  think  at  Eastbourne,  had  been  already  expcri* 
mentcd  on  by  Wreo  at  St.  Clement  Danes.  And  even  the  singular 
nave  plan  of  St.  Gf reoii,Cologiic— an  elongated  polygon  approximating 
to  an  ellipse — had  been  uuoonsciousty  followed  by  him  at  St.  BenetGnk, 
Tfarcadnecdle  Street.  .\ll  these,  and  some  others,  which  have  been 
reccmly  advocated,  he  tried,  and  more  or  leas  succeeded  with,  in  his 
lifelong  effort  to  meet  the  pnicUcnl  want*  which  he  had  to  provide 
for,  and  yet  to  meet  them  in  a  dignilied  and  artistic  way. 

Tbe  principles  on  which  bis  fuiMlcr  churches  are  dcMgncd  differ 
considerably  from  those  which  may  be  tract^  at  Su  Paul's.  In  them 
he  was  aiming  at  certain  definile  ends  and  uses,  which  shaped  each 
building  from  its  origin  to  its  close.  It  woa  his  wish  to  make  St. 
Paul's  oi»o  fulfil  thow  purposes  whicb  in  his  day  still  remained  to  a 
cathedral,  and  to  let  theoi  govern  its  whole  arrangement.  Here  be 
was  ovcr-ntled  :  the  design  he  had  prepared  was  rejected,  and  be  was 
given  to  understand  that  the  promoters  simply  wished  him  to  repeat, 
in  the  Roman  ityle,  the  kind  of  building  which  from  custom  people 
aasoriatcd  with  the  word  "cathedral."  He  submitted,  atul  with  dis- 
appointment and  grief  has  left  us  in  St.  Paul's,  not  the  beat  that  be 
could  have  done,  hut  only  the  best  that  he  was  allowed  to  d&  So  it 
is  with  nrebiteets.  .\  painter  may  paint  what  he  will ;  a  sculptor 
may  model  what  he  will ;  a  uiusieiau  may  compose  and  a  poet  may 
write  whatever  each  sees  to  be  best ;  but  an  architect  can  go  no 
fbrtbcr  tlian  his  clients  irill  follow  him.  He  may  make  drawings, 
indeed ;  but  tbe  drawing  of  an  uucseentcd  building  does  not  even 
show  that  it  would  have  1>ccu  possible  to  execute  it— much  less  that 
it  would  hare  been   satisfactory  at   all   poinu    within    and  without 
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Jost  M  a  painter's  worK  m  a  picture,  and  sot  the  mere  outline  for  a 
picture ;  just  aa  a  scolptor's  work  i*  a  f  tattic,  and  not  the  mere  sketch 
on  paper  for  a  statnc  ;  so,  bnt  even  more  thoroughly  and  cmpliatically, 
an  architect's  wurk  is  a  building,  and  not  the  mere  plan  or  view  of  a 
building.  Uis  productions,  then,  it  ia  alwaj-s  in  tlie  power  of  othert 
to  inDiirnpc  to  an  extent  bcrond  that  to  which  the  productions  of 
most  other  artiats  can  be  indueneed;  and  this  fact  will  hare  it* 
weigfat  in  adj  criticism  of  arehitecture  that  means  to  be  fair  and  just 
It  is  easy  to  illustrate  this  from  Wren'a  own  prartiw.  Nothing  in 
his  parish  churches,  perhaps,  impresses  common  observers  more  un- 
pleasantly than  the  pewing.  The  wor^hippent  arc  Iraxed  up  iu  rooms 
within  a  room  ;  the  height  and  heaviness  and  discomfort  of  the  pews 
are  proverbial ;  and  for  all  these  things,  Wn-n  popularly  gitts  the 
blame.  Yet  he  is  bo  far  ^m  deserving  it,  that  in  the  before-quoted 
letter  of  1708  he  records  his  earnest  wish  to  have  had  1>enchrs  instead 
of  pews ;  "  hut,"  he  aaja,  "  there  is  no  stemming  the  tide  of  pro6t,  nor 
the  advantajrc  of  the  pcw-kec)>cra." 

We  have  seen  in  Wren,  then,  a  designer  of  the  modern  period 
who  was  yet  a  true  artist ;  a  man  who  mastered  hi?  style,  instead 
of  being  mastered  by  it— to  whom  it  waa  always  a  means  and  never 
an  end.  We  have  seen  in  him  a  so-called  classicist  whose  deepest 
tbonghts  were  all  non-claisic,  whose  towers  are  full  of  (jotbic  spirit, 
and  his  plans  of  eastern  inventiveness.  Wo  have  seen  in  him  an 
architect  deprivwi  of  nearly  all  aids  to  lurchitectnre,  yet  victorious  ; 
and  a  church-builder  to  whom  precedent  was  nothing  and  novelty 
nothing,  but  rcasonablcatw,  cxpTeMivcnea»,  and  l>eanty,  everything. 
Such  was  his  work  :  what  were  his  wages'' 

England  treated  Wren  mach  aa  she  treated  ^(ilton  ;  and  the  price 
paid  for  St.  Paul's  ia  only  worthy  to  be  named  with  that  given  for 
"  Paradise  Lost."  The  pamphleteers  reviled  him  from  their  garrets ; 
the  great  Sir  Vistoa  of  the  |>eriod,  who  bad  dabbled  in  building, 
and  thought  themselves  better  architects  than  Wren  by  at  least 
thirty  thonsand  a  year,  maligned  him  when  living,  and  perhaps 
■tandered  him  when  dead.  The  salary  be  received  would  by  itself 
hardly  have  kept  him  alive  to  do  his  work,  and  half  of  it  was  stopped 
for  yeara  by  Act  of  Parliament,  "  thereby  to  encourage  him,"  so  the 
clause  runs,  "  to  finish  the  same  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  ex- 
pedition." It  is  tlie  sort  of  encouraf;emcQt  which  in  this  country 
artists  of  all  kinds  have  frequently  met  with ;  but  Wren's  achieve- 
ments ha<]  been  m>  great  that  it  was  ultimately  felt  he  deserved  some- 
thing more.  He  was  therefore  turned  out  of  the  Crown  surveyor- 
bhip  after  more  tlian  fifty  years'  aerrioe,  without  pension  or  thanks ; 
arid  hi*  appointment  given  to  one  Benson,  who  is  dcaer^cdly  immor- 
!  tatised  in  the  "  Oundad." 

Wren  did  not  complain ;  he  had  done  his   work,  and   that 
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enough  for  him.  He  was  perhaps  happier  at  last  in  noi  having  becu 
a  "  successfol  man,"  for  the  successful  man  "  has  his  good  things 
now."  His  triumphs,  Buch  as  they  were,  had  never  turned  his  head ; 
his  ideal  was  always  beyosd  them.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
those  men  who,  while  others  are  praising  their  work  as  it  is,  are  at 
heart  regretting  that  is  not  what  they  meant  it  to  be,  and  whose 
greatest  achievements  therefore  gain  less  credit  with  the  world  than 
the  lowest  failures  of  the  empty,  the  boastful,  and  the  self-satis- 
fied. For  a  time,  and  perhaps  a  long  time,  people  take  both  classes 
at  their  own  valuation.  Still,  a  victory  is  a  victory,  and  a  failure 
is  a  failure  ;  and  when  the  thinker  and  the  talker  have  both  passed 
away,  the  difference  between  ll^eir  doings  gradually  discloses  itself. 
ThcD  it  is  too  late  to  acknowledge  it ;  the  time  for  rewarding  desert 
is  over.  Bat  it  is  not  for  reward  that  the  best  work  is  done ;  it 
was  not  for  reward  that  Wren  did  his. 

James  Cobitt. 


PARLIAMENT    AND    THE    FOREIGN 
POLICY    OF    INDIA. 


CX)NTttIBUTET)  to  the  February  number  of  this  ReviEir  «  paper 
under   tlie   title   "  Parliament  and   the  Uovcrumcnt  of  Indis," 
•Jiich  give  rise  to  conoidcrablo  digcussion.     The  paper  was  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a  more  eOif^ient,  direct,  and  coiitinuou*  control  by 
^urUamcat  over  the  conduct  of  aifain  in  India  than  is  possible  under 
the  duftl   fonii  of  Government  which  obtain*  at  present.     The  means 
bv  vhich  I  proposed  to  bring  about  this  more  direct  and  oHicient 
control  vcrv  the  abolition  of  the  Indian  Council,  and  the  substitu- 
tion in  its  stead  of  a  Slanding  Committee  of  the  lloune  of  CommonK, 
from  which  the  official  clement  would  be  nbnolutclj  excluded,  which 
would  hare  authority  to  call  for  all  Indian  papertt  without  exception, 
mai  to  raise  dcbotca  on  any  question  of  Indian  policy.     I  have  no 
veaton   to  complain   of  the  tone  in   which   these  proposiliona  were 
crriticbed,     bjth     in    London     and    in    the   proriuccs ;    but    what 
struck    me    most    in    the    commentji    elicited    by    my    paper    wa» 
«.lic  dirersity    of  ricws  held  by    writers    in    rcganl  to  the  manner 
an  which    our    Indian  poasewkms    are    adroinixicrcd.       Much    biu 
happened    even  within    the  I&at  few    months    to    deepen   my   con- 
'victiou  of  the  urgent  and  immediate  need  of  my  propoital ;  and  thir< 
tma,  ac  well  as  some  of  the  adverse  comment  which  it  has  met  with, 
»•  *v  apology  for  recurring  to  the  ttubject.     To  argoc  in  favour  of 
*  ftrect  and  cRicieDt  Parliamentary  control  over  the  affairs  of  India 
I       Apftan  to  me,  I  must  coufcn,  equivalent  to  arguing    Cor   the  right 
I       "f  ihe  Britt)'h  people  to  control  the  destinies  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
^L  Onrlailiau  Empire  conititntcs  the  pivot  on  which  the  whole  of  our 
^H  'ortigQ  Policy  revotvca.     So  intimate  is  now  the  connection  between 
^H  Iw  iodian  Peninsula  and  the  continent   of  Europe  that   any  great 
^H  bnpean  State  ha*  it  in  its  power  hj  an  aggreoive  foreign   policy. 
^1  'tot  actoally  to  imperil  the  peace  of  India,  at  least  greatly  to  dis- 
^^  '■fc  oat  cqaftDimity   with   regard   to   it.     And  under  the  existing 
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state  of  tbings,  tfac  grc^t  and  exceeding  miMchief  is  that  our  easily 
excited  apprebensionR  &re  never  according  to  knowledge.  So  long 
at  tlic  Govcramciit  of  India  continues  to  1>C  witlidravn  from  Uie 
cognisance  of  Parliament,  tlie  policy  which  vitally  affects  the  interests 
of  both  England  and  India  will  be  secretly  matured  and  will  be 
known  to  the  nation  only  iu  ito  effects.  That  in  this  respect  there 
ia  no  difference  in  the  action  of  Liberal  and  ConscrvatiTe  Govern- 
ments, a  Hjngle  illuRtration  will  auHIcc  to  show.  '  A  few  weeks  ago 
I  asked  a  question  in  the  Hoosc  as  to  the  construction  of  a  railway 
to  connect  tiuetta  with  the  Indus.  I  jnquiretl  whether  the  state- 
ments that  this  work  was  about  to  be  entered  upon  wore  oorrect, 
and  whether  the  Oovemmcnt  proposed  to  submit  to  the  House  their 
TcasoQ  for  entering  upon  this  costly  undertaking.  The  reply  was 
that  tlie  subject  would  not  come  bcforu  the  House,  because  the 
Quetta  Itaitwar  was  only  a  matter  connected  with  "  the  extension  of 
railway  communication  "  in  India.  Technically  tltis  was  doubUeas 
correct;  actually,  in  sanctioning  this  project,  the  Liberal  GovcmiucBt 
have  entered  ujKin  a  policy,  tbc  ulterior  development  of  which  they 
will  be  powerless  to  control,  and  which  may  be  fraught  with  far 
more  formidable  consequences  to  tbc  people  of  this  country  than 
even  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria.  Tliis  will  seem  a  hard  saying ; 
but  I  think  I  am  in  a  position  to  demonstrate  its  veracity  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  most  untKlieving. 

All  Liberals  at  least  will  agree  that  one  cause,  pcrhups  the  chief 
cause,  of  the  overtltrow  of  the  late  Con-wrrativc  Govcrnniout,  wa* 
the  disastrous  policy  which  they  had  pursued  in  Afghanistan. 
When  that  policy  wa.s  fmt  di«c]oiied  to  an  unsuspecting  nation,  it 
was  described  as  a  short  and  easy  method  for  the  acquinition  of  a 
"scientific  frontier"  which  should  ect  our  minds  permanently  at 
rest  as  to  the  aggreBsivo  projects  of  the  Russians  in  Central  Aaia. 
The  military  operations  were  to  consist  of  a  military  promenade, 
coating  at  the  outside  not  more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of 
money  ;  and  the  revenues  of  India,  under  the  skilful  management  of 
Lord  Lytton  and  Sir  John  Strachey,  were  suid  to  be  able  to  furnish 
this  amount  without  any  cslra  demand  upon  the  Indian  taxjuyei  j 
while  in  retnm  for  this  trifling  trouble  uml  expenditure  wc  were  to 
have  a  "  scientific  frontier "  warranted  impregnable  agaiust  all 
attacks,  and  a  "  strong,  friendly,  and  independent  Afghanistan."  We 
know  what  came  of  these  cheerful  predictions.  "  The  result," 
wrote  Lord  Hurtington  to  the  Government  of  India,  May  ^1, 
1880,  "of  two  suocessfut  campaigns,  of  the  employroeot  of  an 
enormous  force,  and  of  ihc  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  has 
been  the  disintegratiou  of  the  State  which  it  was  desired  to  sco 
strong,  friendly,  and  independent;  the  assumption  of  fresh  and 
UQwelootne  liabilities  iu  re^rd  to  one  of  its   provinces    tKaudahar)^ 
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a  pondition  of  aDRrchy  t)iron|>;1ioiif  the  remainder  of  the 
contitfy."  This  result  wait  not  coiisitlcred  :>]itiNfiti;lorj  by  a  Dtsjoritj 
of  ihe  iicoplc  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ConserTaU™  Go?era- 
ment  vas  expelled  from  nfTice,  oiid  a  Cabinet  iiutallcd  in  its  place 
pledged,  as  all  ita  supporters  believed,  to  tlie  prompt  evacuation  of 
Afgbanbtan  and  the  ducntanftlcmcnt  of  the  country  from  th« 
"  fresh  aud  unwelcome  liabilities  "  which  had  been  vound  round  it 
by  their  pmlccessars  iu  office. 

I  do  not  doabt  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  eoUeagues,  at  tlie  time 
of  aatuming  ofEcc,  were  at  otic  with  the  great  body  of  those  who  pat 
them  in  power,  aiid  vere  prepared  to  tnury  out  the  policy  abore 
indicated  in  the  letter  aud  in  the  spirit.  The  rircumstauces  were 
exceptionally  favourable  for  doing  so.  Tlie  lenders  ofthe  Afghan  people 
who  had  fought  against  ua  with  such  si^^aal  oouraRC  and  aucccM  at 
Sberpore,  had  made  to  our  representative  at  Kabul  a  series  of 
propositions,  which,  had  they  been  accepted  by  the  present  Cabinet, 
would  liave  gone  far  to  obliterate  the  recollection  of  even  the  atrociona 
military  executions  which  had  signalized  onr  occupation  of  Kabul, 
and  the  desolation  and  misery  which  wv  had  spread  over  the  whole 
ootmtry.  These  proposittons  were  that  Vakoub  Khan  should  be 
releued  and  restored  to  power  over  a  united  and  iiidependciU 
Afghan iatan ;  that  the  British  resident  to  be  established  in  the 
oountiy  should  be  of  the  Mahommcdan  religion ;  that  the  Britith 
troops  ahould  be  withdrawn  ;  and  that  "  auislance  should  be  given 
to  the  Ameer,  seeing  that  the  country  had  been  desolated,  and 
nothing  of  value  is  Icrft,  a.**  the  British  authorities  themselves  are 
tharou<;hly  aware."  The  importance  attaching  to  the  rc'stitution  of 
Vakoub  Khan  oonusted  iulhc  fact,  that  to  him  alone,  of  all  .Afghans, 
was  it  poasihie  for  the  two  great  sections  of  that  people  to  rccogniac 
as  their  Sovereign  without  doing  violence  to  their  tribal  prejudices, 
bis  father,  Shere  Ali,  having  belonged  to  the  Douranee  section,  and 
his  mother  having  been  the  daughter  of  a  leading  Oh^isye  chief. 
Hence,  while  the  Ghileyea  around  GhnEnee  and  Jellalabad  remained 
loyal  to  him,  even  after  his  deportation  to  India,  it  was  in  hb  name 
Ibal  Kyoub  Ktian  made  his  memorable  advance  from  Herat,  defeating 
Gcoerml  Burrows  at  Maiwand,  and  laying  nicgc  to  Kaudubar. 
Lon)  Harliugton  was  fully  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  the 
return  of  Yakoub  Khan  to  his  people,  and  earnestly  preNscd  it  upon 
the  Indian  Oovernmeut.  Ob*tactes  to  this  course,  in  reason  or 
equity,  there  were  none.  The  deposition  and  removal  of  Yakoub 
Khan  was,  morally,  one  of  the  least  defensible  of  our  actions  in 
Afghanistan,  as  politically,  it  was  one  of  our  moat  costly  blunders. 
But  when  the  choice  is  put  before  them  of  committing  an  injustice, 
or  acknowledging  an  error,  there  ia  unhappily  little  to  hope  from  the 
Indian    Boruaueracy.      The  Cabinet   weakly  siiocumbed    to   their 
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oppoiition,  and  so,  in  default  of  Y&koub  Kb&n,  ircrc  compelled  to  fall 
back  \ipuii  the  preftent  Ameer,  Ab(l-nl-K:t)ituaii  Klian,  a  Hiissian 
pentioaer,  and  a  man  sbliorred  by  the  Afghans  aa  being,  on  his 
motlicr'H  aide,  not  an  Afghan  nt  all.  Tlic  forang  this  uuwf^lcome 
ruler  upon  an  unKilling  people,  waa  described  as  the  conferring 
of  "institutions"  upon  Afghanistan.  The  "  institutioiu"  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  put  to  death,  either  by  public  execution  or 
secret  amaEsination,  the  leaders  ot  the  jteople,  ivlio,  under  Sliere  Ali, 
had  raitted  the  eountry  to  au  unprecedented  height  of  (Hroaperity  ; 
and  became,  in  consequence  of  bis  crucll)'  and  trcnelicry,  so  detested 
by  biM  snbjectK,  that  the  [tidian  Oovemmeut  had  to  come  to  his 
assistance  «ith  an  annual  subsidy  of  £120,000,  cKtrncteil  from  the 
well-filled  coffen  of  the  opulent  Indian  ryot.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment were  as  loth  to  abandon  Kandahar  as  to  restore  Vakoub  Khan, 
and  for  [ireri»<^ly  the  same  reaaon.  It  was  ctjuivalcnt  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  error.  And  there  can  be  tittle  doubt  that  in  this  respect 
alio  they  would  hare  triumjthrd  over  the  feeble  resolntion  of  the 
Cabinet,  hut  for  the  important  assUtanoc  which,  at  this  critical 
moment,  the  latter  recciTC<)  from  Eyoub  Kban.  It  wax  the  Irattlc  of 
Maiwand,  and  not  the  popular  voice  expressed  in  the  election  of 
1680,  whicb  cftcctcd  the  evacuation  of  Kandahar.  But  itt  this 
point,  the  victory  of  the  Oovemment  ceased.  As  for  Afghanistan, 
wc  have  never  evacuated  it ;  we  hare  merely  withrawn  our  outpocta 
to  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  from  Kandahar,  retaining  under  our 
immediate  supremacy  the  whole  of  the  PIsbcca  Valley,  and  keeping 
a  garrison  in  Quctta. 

Since  then  this  policy  has  secretly  received  still  further  develop- 
ments, and  preparations  are  being  made  for  once  again  advancing  into 
the  interior  of  Afghanistan.  The  entire  district  of  Qnctta  has  been 
taken  over  from  the  Khan  of  Khc^lat,  and  we  are  now  about  to  antte 
Quctta  with  the  Indus  by  means  of  a  railway,  which  will  cost  the 
Indian  taxpayers  a  sum,  at  the  very  least,  of  three  millions  Kterltng, 
In  a  word,  while  ostensibly  enga|;cd  in  carrying  out  a  policy  for  the 
complete  emctiattou  of  Afghanisitan,  the  present  Govenimcnt  have 
quietly  matured  one  fcH*  ita  rapid  military  occupation  a  short  time 
hence.  The  railway  once  completed  to  Uuelta,  will  certainly  not  be 
allowed  to  terminate  there.  It  will  be  pushed  on  to  Kandahar,  if  not 
by  the  present  Onvemment,  at  any  rate  by  the  next  Comterrativc 
Government,  All  this  activity  on  one  side  of  Afghanistan  will  pro- 
bably produce  a  corresponding  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Kussians  ia 
Central  Asia,  and  the  unhappy  Amocr,  Abd-al-Rahman  Khan,  will 
be  eompelW  to  choose  a  side  either  with  or  against  uk.  In  thia 
dilemma  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  doubt  on  which  side  he  will  elect  to 
stand.  If  he  declares  against  ua,  he  will  loss  Kandahar ;  but  if  he 
declares  against  the  Russians,  he  will  lose  Uaikh,  which  is  the 
chief  aource  of  hi.i  power,  and  from   which  he  draws  the  Turcoman 
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floldien,  witliout  whom  be  could  not  mainUiiii  liis  authoritv  for  adiy 
iu  Kftbiil.  Is  there  not  too  much  reason  to  fear  Ibat  bj-  this  policy 
to  Qnetta  and  AfgbutiUtikii,  tliUcouutry  and  IndU  will  l)C  committed 
to  a  reoccupation  of  Kaodahar,  and  a  war  with  Kusxia  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hcrut  vithin  the  next  ti-u  or  fifteen  years '' 

Kow  this  policy  may  be  a  Hound  and  defeiuihte  onr.  It  is  poasiblc 
that  the  Hifety  of  Tndia  nccQs  that  wc  should  hold  Kandahar,  and  be 
prrparcd  to  figbt  with  Kuinia  in  Central  Aaia  for  the  poxtenion  of 
Herat;  but  it  is  monstrous  that  a  froc  nation  should  be  involrcd  in 
these  iremeudouM  responsibilities  without  itH  full  knowledge  and 
saneiioQ.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  oooKquences  which  I  hare 
stated  to  attach  to  thi*  Afghan  policy  are  not  natural  or  probable 
dalnctioos  therefrom;  but  the  really  important  question  is — aud  of 
the  aoawer  to  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever — are  they  not  » 
regarded  by  the  Indian  Itureaucraey  V^*  Quetta,  PiHheen,  and  Kan- 
dahar, luiTe  never  been  regarded  by  that  body  u  merely  defenxire 
potitions,  hut  as  favourable  posts  from  whieh  to  carry  on  aggressive 
operations  against  the  Russian  possessions  in  Central  A»ia.  This 
view  of  Uie  oecupatton  of  Kandaltar  has  been  very  frankly  stated  by 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts : — 

■  la  gcamectioa  witli  tliii  tabject  it  will  nriiaBS  interest  my  readcn  to  fuM  tlw 
yaSgrnnui  ot  General  Sir  if.  Xarmui  opcoi  tbo  proeabla  oaoMiiucncci  of  aa  vcotijiatiaii 
of  KsaiUtiBj' : — "ThcVBoiiiittif  force  rcquircil  at  Kandahar  dcpcntU  lint  upon  tliv  terri* 
tMj  watkkc,  knil.  teaittiXy,  unim  the  mppoiifil  a)>jrct«f  hnlilinj;  KiLndiLar-  I(  wnocotipy 
tbawlu4ip««viDu««4ii)  hoUllvWAt-i-ilhil/iii.t-iriiilik.  Knrrat.and  oth«TD«cMMnaUocs, 
bcMdaa  (}«olta  uiii  ovr  lints  of  coummuk'Atkin,  I  il<>ii(it  (hi  th*t  Uu  ttun  20^000  or 
S3,W0  Man  would  b«  MiSdent,  twd  thia  furuo  would  have  to  ba  v«i;  tfanrongMj' 
Mai|>pBd  for  laowwil.  aad  toqain  ostroo^  reasrve  tolw  bmuftht  from  Suul  and  India. 
IT  fmropnalMaswaretobo  extendod  toinrdi  Herat  ^  for  I  and  lumUg  nmari  ikal 
Mir  teimf  tt  Kaadalar  w^it  lutl  hindtr  ituino,  i/  to  raiudtd,  frtm  ocrafyiw  ffmtl, 
imIcw  wc  art  pivfoimt  (o  krity  Kf  a  loryt  /uttt  to  that  platt,  ....  llnwyMnmd 
llurt  it  wt!  mdtc  a  railway  ■  niora  niod«nt«  forco  will  anawsr.  I  doubt  tbiL  Tb« 
nulway,  for  abqit  230  nitln,  will  hara  to  ba  stmogly  niariad,  and  it  ia  not  only  liabla 
to  oUKlia.  biit  also  to  interruption  fnmi  flooda,  of  whicb  batancaa  occarrcil  ttiii  year. 
aUkongh  tbe  raiafall  wu  not  cicruii-c-  Ko  doubt  a  railway  U  naetul  in  banning  rein- 
CaTOBneata  sod  Motm,  bat  it  ninat  uot  ba  implicitly  reljod  on.  aad,  at  all  wants,  tho 
fore*  1  hsva  rpcclfiod  ia  Iba  loMt  tlnl  I  lliink  abould  bo  nuiiulAinal  abova  tk«  puM*. 
oosufilstoly  aqiii|ip«d  for  nioveniaat  and  quite  independent  of  tlie  railway.  Thn  satire 
COM  a[  Ui«  «c<ni|iation  uf  Kaadohar  .  .  .  would  be  about  I'l.lOO.oiw  |>«r  annuin- 
....  Bsaida  tlna,  du  doubt  much  would  h»¥«  !■)  be  donr  in  the  way  c.f  ™t)i)tni<;ti">" 
|>«rta»iwnt  aboltrr  for  tli«  troop*,  and  in  imprtning  or  conatnictin^  (ortincd  tKKts.  :Lnd 
Uioas,  togetJior  witb  ibo  coropbtion  <A  tbo  railway  from  i<i\n  i-  Kandabor  (2MI  milM), 
and  Uie  probable  improveawnt  tbst  will  bo  ncttiiiry  to  tlin  railway  uf  to  Sibi  nut 
itMilly  take  lew  tboo  r-.>.00(),«00  lUrliDs-  ...  bbre  withdrawal  Irooi  ArKbaniiUn 
woaU  be  hailed  witli  joy  by  hui  Native  Amy.  Notbing  >boit  of  this  w Jl  ruiCgrc  tbo 
lAA  mMlahty  o(«iir  tank-e.  We  kii^w  lliat  racniitin&  e»cn  tboui-h  a  bounty  it  jlren, 
ha*  laiM  practically  atopptd.  and  this,  to  thoaa  who  Know  tho  Native  Amy,  is  DM 
■iirnriaisA  Good  sod  l^al  antJiers  at  tbvy  m*.  and  always  anxioiu  for  a  famtaicu. 
prolMgad  aerrioe  out  of  India,  and  Mptcaalbr  in  Afghaaiatiui,  Is  hatcfnl  to  thrm.  No 
dc*iOT  of  a  Nsenra  will  raiaady  tliii  ddcot,  for  neitti^r  sniiy  nor  raaarvo  can  etiit  witli- 
out  racmttinx.  and  I  can  concciro'  notbiag  taatv  diuatroiiB  to  tho  i-opularily  of  the 
BMWioB  than  a  owitianaucc  of  tka  UaUtity  lo  be  irat  tu  Afghanistan,  oonibincd  with  the 
((■nrnttiao  uf  a  r«a«rva  wbivb  ahuubl  give  tho  State  a  cUim  to  t«-ann>l  a  inan  when  ho 
hul  trftactiiF  tnrioa  and  nittlo)  down  at  hta  home.  We  cannot  do  without  our 
NalJn  Amy.  so  lot  OS  not  tamper  with  iL  It  aorvci  our  pmrpoao  for  all  rwlly  nocnisary 
ul>jeet«  eonacctcd  vith  the  defence  of  India,  but  it  will  uotsorra  us  if  wa  eaodanui  a 
Uqt*I>rtor  it  to  dnty  in  Afghaaistw.  We  (luinol  r>'|>laca  this  snny  in  At^Uatrtan 
by  Alghsn  Isriiw.  lor  thai-  wonM  evcintaally  turn  agaiBSt  ua,  and  t«  r«flac«  IbMD  by 
E«rt»iMain  uatild  1x1  ton  h«avy  x  bnnlen." 
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"  Tba  NWport  tawn  of  Karnicboe,"  nnut,  in  hia  opinton,  "  be  Ute  baae  of 
aD  ibUiuu;  operations  undorUlwD  in  the  dirocdoo  of  Koodoliu  tui^  Umt, 
vfhkh  A'nc,  tinlett  I  am  nmck  mUtakm,  trill  hme^hrlli  be  Old  thtatre  i^any  war 

earritd  on  agaiust  la  &y  iht  HMitiani  in  Central  Atui WtUi  tbe  oom- 

plMHH  of  ibe  niiwky  to  Koixlabar,  ttiat  place  would  b«  our  Marting-pobit 
Tbimoe  Herat  b  diMuni  only  3S0  or  400  nule».  Tb«  road  is  qoito  practicabli: 
for  wheeled  guat,  niid  for  some  pert  of  the  vtty  a  (mr  ainoiuit  of  groin  and 

foniga  ia  proctuuble I  am  cf  opinion  thai  it  u  ty  ifiit  Hiu  lliat  all 

offnuivK  operalioK*  on  awe  part  cotUd  moti  advaatayttmt!>i  ht  earritd  ^•n," 

As  I  have  ftlrcadf  stated,  1  am  not  calling  attention  to  tlic  policy 
of  tbc  Govcrumcnt  in  order  to  condemn  it,  pcrilouti  though  I  bctieic 
it  to  be,  but  in  order  to  empliaiiizc  the  secrecy  with  which  it  has 
bceu  carried  out.  Had  there  been  no  Indian  Council,  and  huil  iti 
place  bceu  occupied  bjr  a  Standing  Committee,  such  ua  I  HOjfgested 
in  my  former  article,  every  step  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  aggrcawve 
policy  in  Afghanistan  would  hare  bceu  known  to  and  diiicuBaed 
by  X'arliameut  and'tbe  nation.  Nothing  but  good  could  hare  cotnc 
from  such  a  diiconsion.  If  the  policy  werv  eonnd,  the  handM  of  the 
Government  would  have  been  greatly  aticnglhened  ;  if  auaupportcd 
by  ade<)uate  reasons,  the  policy  would  have  been  abandoned.  As  it  is, 
the  nutiou  •taudi  committed  to  au  armed  iuterrention  in  Afghanistan, 
— a  course  which  haa  been  tried  twice  already,  in  ltiS8  and  agwn  in 
1879,  and  on  both  oceaiiioiiR  with  most  disaatrotis  conscqueDCes. 

It  is  by  the  Indian  officials  themselvei  that  the  keenest  dislike  is 
mauiicated  to  a  more  efficient  Fatliamcntaiy  control  over  them  and 
their  doings.  This  is  only  uaturaL  llic  members  of  the  Indian 
services,  dvil  and  military,  doubtless  posssesa  excellent  qualities ;  bat 
au  appreciation  of  Parliaiticntan-  Uovernnient  and  the  value  of  free 
and  fair  discussion  is  not  to  be  expected  from  ifacm.  Itc  best  part 
of  their  liveit  is  spout  in  the  administration  of  a  most  rigid,  esclusive, 
and  imspousible  system  of  Government.  Of  this  system,  tber 
become,  as  we  all  know,  the  staunch,  the  almoat  fanatical  admirera. 
They  regard  it,  to  quote  the  enraptured  language  of  Sir  Lepel 
Griffin,  as  "  the  most  perfect  system  of  Government  wfak^  the  world 
has  aver  i«eu."  To  any  ouc  who  holds  this  extraordinary  opinion,  it 
ii  hardly  poaaible  that  the  conatitntional  system  which  he  left  behind 
him  ill  Kngland  should  appear  other  than  llie  wont  form  of  Guvero- 
wcut  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  certaioly  is  the  opposite  is 
every  rmpcct  to  that  which  we  have  allowed  to  grow  np  in  Biitiab 
India;  and  the  iDcapacity  of  even  the  most  soccesaful  Iinlian 
oBeiaU  to  MCcomnodKte  theawehres  to  the  couditioDs  of  public  life 
in  Bugland  is  seen  in  tin  obscurity  which  overtakes  so  many  of  them 
■poa  their  return.  THeir  opposition,  thetsforc,  to  the  autbonty  of 
Parliament,  really  conut»  for  very  little.  It  is  tbc  natural  dislike  of 
men  to  a  method  of  Government  which  they  do  not  oodentand,  and 
iu  wUdi  Uiey  arc  disqualified,  by  tbcir  tntolng  and  educatioa,  to 
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take  a  leading  part.  They  instinctivciy  ding  to«ucli  an  institution 
ait  the  IndtatL  Couucil  as  the  one  Aty  spot  on  vhicb  the  Imlian 
Bureaucrat  can  •till  lind  safe  lodgment  ntnid  the  rituug  iratcn  of 
Badicalistn. 

At  the  HunU!  tinie  the  jilea,  under  oorer  of  viticli  this  dialikc  Co 
Parliamentary  coutrol  ia  disguised,  posscuea  a  supprficial  p'ausihtlity 
which  liBseauuH)  I'arliament  itself  to  facaitatc  uni)  bull  in  the  proper 
onforccmcnt  of  itx  authority,  lliat  plea  is  that  Parliament,  as  « 
body,  pomcacH  nomch  knowledge  of  the  uccds  of  luiliit  as  to  qualify 

*it  to  intenene  with  advantage  in  the  |:overumeut  of  the  icountiy. 
The  Indian  otficisls  do  poswsa  thia  knowledge.  Ant)  they  are  the 
auly  Engli^Ricti  Ihiu  execplionally  t|iinlitied.  The  managcnicnt  of 
India  must  iLcreforc  be  left  almost  eiclusircly  in  their  linndx,  unless 
«c  are  iirepared  to  assert,  and  lo  net  upon  the  jnradox,  that  for  the 
good  goTcriiment  of  a  great  empire  ignorance  is  «  qualification 
superior  to  knowledge  abd  cx{)cricncc.  Speeioun  as  this  reasoning 
appears  upon  the  surfaoi^  it  will  be  found  on  closer  investigation  to 
have  in  it  u  fatal  Haw.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  wise  to  leare  the 
GoTernmeut  of  India  ex  cl  uni  vcly  to  Indian  "experts,"  if  these  gentle- 
moo  were  unauimona  as  to  the  manner  in  which  India  ought  to  be 
goremed.  I  jiliappily  thin  is  no  far  from  being  the  case,  that  there 
n  no  Indiau  qnestion,  and  there  nercr  has  been  oue  daring  the  whole 
of  the  past  century,  on  which  the  great  body  of  Indian  "  experts" 
have  not  been  divided  into  two  irreconcilable  campa.  These  diriiions, 
together  with  the  absence  of  any  supreme  arhitrator  to  decide  between 
the  combatants,  have  inflicted  deep  and  lasting  injuries  upon  the 
people  of  Indis.  They  hare  robbed  our  admiulstratiuu  of  all  conti- 
Duily.  i\j>  the  chances  of  promotiou  brought  one  or  other  party 
into  power,  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  Government 
was  conducted  have  oscillated  riolcntly  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  The  Uorernment  of  India  ha.i,  indeed,  been  little  better  thiin  a 
wave*  of  disastroas  experiments  iu  wbieh  the  population  has  been  re- 
garded 89  a  sort  of  corpui  vile  on  whieh  our  huge  crowd  of  Indian 
admtuiatrators  were  entitled  to  exhibit  their  legislative  ingenuity. 
These  imoondlahlc  ditTerences  of  opiniou  are  a  necessary  oonaequenoc 
of  a  despotic  Gorcrnnicnt  sueh  as  cmts  in  India.  Where  there  is 
BO  free  and  thorough  diseinwion  of  public  quc3ition»,  there  can  be 
BO  ftpproximatton  made  to  a  common  platform  for  the  disputants  on 
either  aide.  The  offictals  la  power  carry  all  before  them,  right  or 
wrong.  Their  op|>onents  bide  their  time.  They  know  that  a  very 
few  yean  will  see  these  gentlemen  not  only  out  of  office,  but  alto- 
gether withdrawn  from  the  accne  of  tht-ir  lalxtun,  and  as  impotent 
to  control  or  ^shiou  Indian  legislation  a^i  if  they  bad  never  set  foot 
in  the  country.  Then  comd  their  opportunity,  and  they  are  quick 
(O  aeise  it,  knowing  that   their  time,  toOj  is  but  short.     The  young 
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[il&nts  of  IcgUUtion  ■mhwh  their  predccenMNrs  had  planted  «rc  plucked 
up  in  order  to  examine  the  roots.  These  are  declared  to  be  in 
a  stntc  of  mortal  disease,  and  a  new  crop  is  forthwith  pUntcd,  to  be 
sabjeetcd  to  similar  treatment  a  few  years  heiice.  Wc  make  careful 
provisiuii  fur  depriving  ourtctvcs  of  all  knowledge  of  the  currents  of 
native  feeling,  and  then  declare  that  India  must  be  ardcnllj  loyal 
bccauKc  wc  get  no  intelligence  to  the  contrary.  "\Ve  inTeat  many 
hundreds  of  quite  ordinary  KnglLihmen  with  absolute  power,  and  uuiat 
that  thif  power  is  never  abused  upon  the  unsupported  assertions  of 
those  who  wield  it.  Hut  no  iutemal  reform  is  possible  in  India 
which  doea  not  directly  touch  some  pririlcgc  of  the  mlinf;  body ; 
and,  what  i«  far  worse,  does  not  establish  a  precedent,  which,  if  pur- 
sued, would  in  course  of  time  obliterate  those  privileges  altogether. 
All  internal  reforms  therefore  are  opposed,  and  so  long  as  a  Gover- 
nor-General bos  for  bis  sole  support,  not  the  ParliamCDt  of  the  nation, 
hut  merely  a  secret  conncil,  composed  in  thtf  main  of  luilian  Bureau- 
crats, it  ia  impossible  that  he  ahould  overcome  this  resistance.  In 
sending  a  Viceroy  to  India,  and  then  interposing  between  bim  aud 
the  natives  the  dead  wall  of  an  Indian  Coinicit,  we  destroy  the  vcry 
ol^ect  for  which  the  Viceroy  is  aent.  llie  Viceroy  is  in  India  as  the 
reprcwiitative  of  the  English  nation,  to  net  as  arbitrator  between 
the  rutiug  class  and  the  people  of  India;  and  this  high  function  it 
is  impossible  for  him  to  discharge  until  he  is  brought  into  direct 
relations  with  Parliament. 

So  far,  at  IcAst,  1  think,  there  arc  not  many  Englishmen,  and 
probably  no  Mcmbeta  of  Parliament,  who  do  not  agree  with  me. 
What  has  been  objectc^l  to  is  the  means  by  which  I  propose  to  obtain 
this  cud — namely  a  Standing  Committee  with  authority  to  call  for 
all  official  documents  relating  to  India,  and  to  raise  debates  upon 
Indian  aubjcets.  I  will  tberefore  give  the  reasooa  which  commend 
this  particular  machinery  to  my  mind.  All  mea — at  least  all  oiUcisI 
nen— arc  greedy  of  power ;  all  are  impatient  of  pillar  control  and 
snpervision ;  and  so  wc  tind  that  there  is  a  constant  endeavour  to 
withdraw  their  proceedings  as  much  as  [loisihle  from  the  intencutiou 
of  tlic  House  of  (>>mmou8.  The  invariable  pretext  on  whidi  this  is 
done  is  that,  in  the  particular  matter  concerning  which  information 
is  requested,  secrecy  is  essential  to  the  public  interests.  The  gentle- 
men  who  allege  this  pretext  are  undoubtedly  aioccrc.  and  the  "public 
interests,"  iu  tlicir  iu<lgmcnt,  would  in  all  probability  be  immensely 
benclitcd  if  this  secrecy  were  never  infringed.  But  as  n^ganU  our 
Colonics  or  our  foreign  relations,  it  is  only  oceasioually  thai  those 
burning  questions  arise  in  which  the  intervention  of  Parliament  is 
imperatively  demanded  ;  and  then  there  arc  so  many  sources  of  in- 
formation open  to  Parliament  and  the  nation  that  neither  Colonial 
uor  i'orcign  OSicc  can  long  adhere  to  its  policy  of  silence  and  con- 
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"Ccaimcnt.  In  Inilia  ihf.  Ciisc  U  quite  Otlicnruc.  Wc  arc  there 
cvirjiDg  ou  an  cipcrioicDt  witb  materiaU  wliidi,  despite  of  all  th«C 
official  apologi.tbi  mn^  aaaert  aod  indolent  persons  may  choow  to 
bcliere,  arc  ludicrously  inadequate  for  the  cud  to  be  acoomplikliH. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  i^ontinvnt  pmscBscd  of  a  high  and  very  com- 
plex rinltiAtion  of  its  own,  and  inhnbitrd  by  a  people  exceedingly 
iulfllifcent  and  actiTc- minded,  quick  to  learn  our  lanj^agc  and 
■mhibc  our  ideas,  and  shrewd  lo  a  degree  in  their  cnlicum  of  our 
rbaracters  and  political  methods.  None  the  lees  in  the  goreroroent 
of  tbU  country  we  have  pnifhcd  the  people  altogether  aside,  and 
botrc  cntrustnl  ihe  entire  control  of  their  destinies  to  KnglishmeD, 
»elected,  iiben  *till  boys,  by  a  system  of  compctitirc  cxatninatton, 
who  proceed  to  India  simply  in  order  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  Between 
thein  nnd  ihc  people  uf  the  couDtrr  {speaking  generally)  no  social  or 
friendly  relations  are  ever  established;  on  the  contrary  (as  was  prOTcti 
to  demonstration  in  the  excitement  provoked  by  the  Ilbert  Bill),  a 
bitter  and  increasing  anti{>atliy  divides  Uic  two  races  as  by  an  im- 
paaaablc  gulf.  To  erowu  all,  the  mling  race  have  no  permanent 
stake  in  the  eouutrj-  which  they  rule.  They  come  and  go,  the  entire 
fttrtonntl  of  the  adminittration  undergoing  a  complete  change  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years.  In  India,  therefore,  all  acctimulatiou  of 
official  knowledge  and  exjiericncc  is  impossihlc.  The  people  of  the 
country,  by  reason  of  their  exclusion  from  the  higher  posts  of  the 
administration,  cannot  acquire  it;  ami  Ihc  Kiiglish  oflicials  withdraw 
as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  a  sufficient  income  to  live  on  at  home, 
There  are  people,  1  am  aware,  not  a  few,  wlio  believe  that  British  rule 
in  India  is  a  vast  success,  notwithstanding,  "  tbc  most  perfect  govern- 
mem,"  in  fact,  "  that  the  world  has  ever  seen."  There  arc  also 
Bpiritnalists,  belierers  in  an  occult  ituddhtsm ;  and  indeed  no  limits 
can  he  put  to  human  eccentricity  or  to  tbc  measure  of  human 
credulity.  Itut  the  immenae  majority  of  people,  assuming  them  to 
be  clotbcd  and  in  their  right  minds,  will  acknowledge  that  to  predi- 
cate suoccsa  of  a  goTcromcut  conaiituted  in  the  manner  I  have  de- 
scribed is  hardly  less  absurd  tlian  to  argue  in  favour  of  the  flatness 
of  the  earUi.  In  British  India  the  Government,  as  at  present  cousti- 
tatcd,  is  lacking  iu  everi-  condition  which  has  been  found  essential 
the  production  of  good  government  in  every  other  country  in  the 
trld,  and  that  should  snfGce  to  convince  any  reasonable  person  that 
it  mast  be  greatly  iu  need  of  supervision  and  reform. 

Now  1  do  not  propose  an  increase  of  Parliamentary  supcrvisioo 
and  authority  under  llic  impression  that  it  would  be  adequate  tu 
tJ»e  needn  of  the  case.  1  know  that  it  would  be  wofully  insdcqnate; 
bat  it  would  bo  the  beginning  of  a  better  state  of  things.  By 
providing  a  Court  of  Api>ca],  where  all  coaes  would  be  discussed  iu 
the    ftdl   glare  of  publicity,  it  would  allow  the  people  of  India  to 
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place  their  ovn  case  before  th(^  English  nntion,  a  boon  of  vhich  al 
present  tbcr  nre  Altogether  deprived.  At  the  same  lime  it  is  obvitnu 
that  if  the  extent  of  Parlianiciitnry  knowledge  and  control  was  to  bo 
left  at  the  diMrrction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  ve  ahonld 
remain  exactly  where  we  are  now.  A  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
is,  by  the  hard  neceanty  of  the  case,  the  automaton  of  the  dciutrtinent 
of  which  he  is  nominally  the  chief.  He  no  sooner  enter*  apon  hit 
office  than  he  has  to  snrrender  up  his  judgment  and  his  rcaxon  to 
the  Indian  oflicia)  advisers,  and  to  become  their  agent  and  sgMkcsman. 
A  Standing  Committee,  having  jtoner  to  call  for  all  Indian  documents, 
and  to  raise  debates  upon  Indiau  questions,  would  efTcetunlly  defeat 
this  policy  of  silence  and  obscurantism.  Take,  for  example,  snch  » 
caw  as  the  secret  demands  made  upon  Sherc  Ali  at  Pcsliawnr 
eighteen  months  anterior  to  the  breaking  out  of  llie  last  war  in 
Afghanistan.  When  questioned  on  the  subject  in  the  Ilou»e  of 
Lords,  I.onl  Salisbury  gave  a  reply  that  had  the  effect  of  quieting 
pnblic  anxiety;  but  had  all  the  facts  been  known  there  can  be  no 
qnetition  that  that  fatal  and  disgraceful  war  would  never  have  been 
vaged.  Had  there  enisled  then  such  a  Standing  Committee  u  I 
have  suggested.  Lord  Salisbury  would  never  have  ventured  to  make 
the  statement  he  made.  I  am  aware  that  nuy  proposition  which,  if 
carried  into  cflTcet,  would  curtail  the  authority  of  those  in  office  will 
be  denounced  by  those  who^  actually  liold  olEce,  and  by  those  vbo 
expect  to  do  so,  as  dan^rous,  and  therefore  unidvisable.  But  the 
point  to  be  eoniiidered  is  whether  it  be  not  ior  more  dangerous  to 
leave  the  government  of  our  Indian  Empire  in  the  exclusive 
pOMcaaion  of  a  body  irresponsible  alike  to  the  people  of  India  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Year  al'tcr  year  the  intvrcats 
of  the  two  countries  become  more  inextricably  interwoven,  and 
any  violent  rupture  would  result  in  conaeiitiencea  even  more 
disastrous  to  ouraelves  than  to  the  people  of  India.  We  know 
well  enough  what  the  Indiau  officialx  think  of  their  own  achievements 
in  the  Kiutt ;  but  of  the  actual  condition  of  India  and  its  jwople — 
whether  they  arc  thriving  under  our  rule  or  the  reverse — we  poeaoas 
little  accurate  knowledge,  and  respecting  these  all-im|>ortant  topica 
the  ruling  class,  ao  far  as  I  can  ace,  can  supply  us  with  no  informa- 
tion  which  bears  examination.  As  a  member  of  the  Indian  Railway 
Committee,  I  have  been  profoundly  impressed  by  the  utter  abaenoe 
of  official  evidence  as  to  the  economic  efTcct  of  the  railways  on  the 
eoudition  of  the  people.  It  is  evident  to  me  that  in  the  vast 
expenditure  on  pnblic  worlds  which  for  the  lost  qoartcr  of  a  centar? 
baa  gone  on  in  India,  we  have  been  literally  plunging  iu  the  dark. 
Gren  if  it  be  granted  that  in  the  mere  adiuiuistruliun  of  India  the 
members  of  the  Indian  services  fftand  in  no  need  of  a  watchful  and 
intelligent  criticism  outside  of  their  own  body- — an  usertiou,  however. 
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wbicb  ooly  nciMls  to  ix:  put  into  word*,  in  order  to  be  rejected  as 
preposterous — tbev  bare,  assuredly,  no  special  aptitude  for  the  unoon- 
troltcd  management  of  tbe  ra«t  eommereinl  interests  which  this 
ooantry  has  created  in  India.  Tliese,  at  anv  rate,  imperatively 
demand  the  vigilant  consideration  of  Parliament;  but  unless  Parlia- 
ment delegate*  to  ctvrlaiu  of  its  own  members  the  duty  of  collecting 
ihc  neeessarr  information,  and  bringing  the  same  from  time  to  time 
under  the  consideration  or  tbe  House,  it  is  impossible  that  either 
Parliament  or  the  nation  can  acquire  the  knowledge  to  enable  them 
L  to  watch  and  to  criticise.  ^Vc  may  remain  ns  ire  are  at  present, 
B  knowing  little  about  India,  swallowing  upon  trust  whatever  fact* 
~  or  statements  may  be  prepared  for  the  national  conMimption  ;  and  if 
this  be  thoDgbt  a  wise  aud  safe  condition,  then  there  is  no  need  to 
abolish  the  Indian  Council,  or  to  set  up  a  standing  committee  of  tbe 
Home  of  Commons  in  its  stead.  Uut  if  the  duty  which  Parliament 
owes,  not  less  to  the  people  of  India  than  to  the  natioD,  demands 
that  it  should  be  able  to  know  and  to  judge  uf  tlic  tbin^  which  arc 
done  under  tbe  sancttoa  of  its  authority  in  our  Oriental  Empire,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  Standing  Cummittt-e  is  tbe  only  machinery  by 
which  ibe  information  essential  to  the  discharge  of  these  high  func- 
■  ttona  can  be  placed  at  itx  dispooil. 

V  This,  however,  ts  a  matter  of  detail.  If  any  one  can  suggest  any 
other  arrangement,  as  effective  and  less  objectionable,  I  am  prepared 
to  snrrender  the  pliin  of  a  comuiitti-e  without  reluctance.  The  cad 
il  is  which  appears  to  mc  so  supremely  important.  Within  the  last 
qnartcr  of  a  century  our  Indian  empire  has  umtcrgoite  a  marvellous 
transformation ;  and  qoeatious  of  great  difficulty  and  complexity 
require  to  he  dealt  with  which  the  Indian  services  are  neither  by 
tnuniug  or  circumstances  fitted  to  handle  successfully,  llierc  is  first 
the  economical  question.  We  have  ^pciit  an  enormous  amount  of 
the  weulth  of  ludiii  in  the  construction  of  railways,  canals,  aiiil  other 
works  under  the  impression  that  wc  should  thereby,  not  merely  de- 
telop  the  rc^urecs  uf  the  country,  hut  greatly  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people.  There  is  a  strong  desire  iu  ollieial  circles  that  this 
vast  expenditure  should  oontinne ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  fully 
mppliecl  with  evidence  as  to  its  good  effects,  so  far,  upon  the  people. 
'\  Ibo  point  onght  to  l>e  crrlainly  decided,  either  in  the  afBrroative  or 
H  tli«  negative,  before  any  further  continuance  of  the  policy  Ls  sanctioned, 
^baothcrwisc  wc  may  discover,  when  too  late,  tliat  wc  have  laid 
^^^t^euK  ou  our  empire  by  the  very  policy  wbicli  was  intended  to 
enrich  it.  Secondly,  there  is  the  nut  less  vital  question  of  providing 
for  the  iuercaaing  cla.*.-)  of  educated  and  thoughtful  natives  which  wc 
are  doing  our  utmost  to  increase  aiinuully  a  proper  field  for  the  cxer- 
[cise  of  their  abilities — a  just  share  in  the  government  of  their  ecuii- 
ItTT.     As  regards  this  the  Indian  authorities  have  mode  it  clear,  by 
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the  Attitude  wbicL  Uiey  have  taken  up  io  regard  to  the  Ubert  Bill, 
that  tbcy  are  determined  to  make  no  conceMion.  It  wilt  [wrhapa 
be  iirpvd  on  the  other  side  that  ther  bare  eihibite«l  no  ancb  frantic 
hoelilil;  to  the  local  sclf-govcrumclit  Khcmc ;  but  this  in  easily 
accounted  for.  Each  local  goTernioent  ha>  hail  the  draftiug  of  the 
jiriiviHions  of  its  oirn  scheme,  irhicb  has  in  ercry  case  been  so 
wbittlcd  down  as  to  become  quite  in*tguiriciiDl.  Moreover,  all 
tbeso  local  bodies,  when  eatablisfaed,  will  exist  mereljr  by  saffcraacc 
of  the  collector,  and,  should  ihev  exhibit  auy  Iroublnomc  iiuiepcn- 
dencc,  will  be  reported  to  head-<iiiartera  aa  ap])ro))mting  lu  ibem- 
setvea  a  political  character,  and  promptly  dissolved  for  ibcir  audacity. 
It  is  only  Parliament,  ai  the  interpreter  of  the  will  of  tlie  Briiuth 
naiioit,  which  possesses  suSicicnt  authority  to  confer  upon  the  people 
of  India  some  measure  of  political  liberty. 

linatly,  there  arc  the  foreiBii  relations  of  the  Empire,  uow  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  a  clii»s  which  i»  of  iicneitstty  militant  and  a^grt-Mire. 
This  is  due  to  several  can«es,  partly  to  the  predilection  for  riolent 
messares  which  the  possession  of  great  power  invariably  produce*; 
partly  to  the  I'atn  that,  from  tlieir  |)Oftilion  iu  India,  they  are  free 
frofu  the  sacrifices  which  war  inflicts  upon  the  people :  bat  chiefly 
bccsnsG  their  attitude  lowantx  the  political  nuiiirnltonK  of  the 
able  and  educated  uativcs  of  ludia  has  deprived  them  of  aov 
strong  hold  upon  the  affection*  or  loyalty  of  the  people.  Hence 
their  belief  in  prestige  ;  heac<e  tlicir  wearisome  iteration  of  the  thte 
and  most  inaccurate  awtcrtiou  that  India  was  won  by  the  sword,  and 
must  be  held  by  the  sword ;  and  Iionce  the  eagerneas  with  which 
they  plnnge  into  any  cnter])ri*e  having  for  its  object  to  keep  a 
|)onible  enemy  at  a  distance  from  India.  Kussophobia  i»  a  natural 
product  of  our  system  of  government.  It  is  a  disease  to  which 
the  official  cla»  is  peculiarly  liable,  and  they  communicate  the 
infection  to  the  DritLsh  public.  There  is  only  one  way  by  which  the 
nation  can  be  delivered  from  ihi^i  most  dongerotis  form  of  homicidal 
mania.  It  is  by  making  rarliamentsry  control  over  India  more 
direct,  more  continuous,  and  more  effective.  TTicn  the  Indian 
"expert"  would  he  reduced  to  his  proper  dimension*.  At  pnMcnt 
he  is  a  kind  of  Indian  political  Pope,  whose  dicta  arc  to  be  received 
implicitly,  and  whose  reasons  arc  mnch  too  recondite  to  be  subjected 
to  examination  and  criticism.  Then  it  i«  that  the  reasons  would  be 
examined,  and  not  the  man  subatitutcd,  as  a  divine  oracle,  whose 
fnnction  it  was  only  to  state  concliuions. 

JouH  Siaoo. 
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MOXSIEUR  J.  RKINACII,  wtiobas  made  bimacif,  .ho  lo  «]>cak, 
the  iDtellcctiul  executor  of  Gambetta,  and  wbo  is  publishing  ttio 
eomplctc  collection  of  bis  speeches,  witb   hi$  dnpatditrs  from  Tour* 
»ud  from  nunlrxiix.  bns  just  given  us  u  "  Hii>lory  of  the  Oambetta 
Miiiislrj'."     Nothing  can  bu  inuro  nielaucbol}'  than  the  stoiy  of  those 
tliree  roontha  in  wUieb  an  apparently  unassailable  prestige  was  breaking 
ilovn   uuder   that  dUtruU  uhicb  seems  to  be  the  inherent  vice  of 
iJeiDocrscira.     There  were  faults,  no  doubt,  on  tbe  side  of  Gambetta 
iiimseK,  and  ^T.  Reinacb  ho;  not  made  this  MufDdcntl}' clear ;  but  it 
is  nouc  the  ]c*»  true  that  his  fall  viti*  the  re^nlt  of  n  mixture  of  pre- 
judice unil  oaluinny,  blind  pa»3ionH  and  petty  intereata.    tiiimbettadid 
not  fall  becauMr  he  bad  made  M.  Aliain  'fari^c  Minister  of  Finance,  nor 
lienuse  he  had  made  M.  Paul  Ilcrt  Minister  of  Religion,  nor  because 
he  bad  yicldc^l  to  the  lUdical  cry  for  n  revision  of  the  Constitution, 
aiid  for  three  years'  military  Ecr\'iee  for  nil  cttizcus  without  exception ; 
he  fell  beeaUKe  he  had  stt«mpted  to  conatitute  a  real   Government, 
wbich  iihuuld  have  t)ie  oourati;e  to  act  and  to  bear  the  reiponsihility 
at  it«  actions,   and  should   be  somcihiii^  more  than   tbe   minion  of 
depaties,  themselves   the   minions  of  their  electoral  committees;  he 
fell  because  be  bad  resolved  on  a  brond,  energetic,  and  truly  iiational 
^licy,  with    nhteh  men   of  all   purttes  might  be  proud  tu  associate 
tkraiBclvCK.     M-  Reitmch  hati  opjiortnnitios  of  watching  very  closcly 
thc  erentt   of  those  three  months,   and   he   has  given   as   a   lively 
record  of  them,  showing  very  plainly  how  tbe   pailiamenlary  atorm 
iroae  wbieb  swept  away  the  Gambetta  Ministry.      But  it  was  more 
tliui  this.     Hi«  evil  genius  wax  against  him.     He  came  into  power  at 
an  tmlucky  moment,  forced  on  by  the  public  cnritKuty  rather  than  the 
|iiihhc  conluleiicc.     He  ivu-s  n:ia<lc  to  take  ofbcc,  not  becatiw  pi-oplc 
k^irred  with  him,  but  because  they  wanted  to  sec  how  he  would  go 
Ikrongh  with  it     From  the  very  tirst  day  bis  po<silion  was  not  that  of 
■  goicral   leading  hia  troops  under  fire,  but  that  of  a  gymnast  on 
till:  tif;ht-ropc  in  the  midot  of  a  circle  of  itpectfltom,  whom  he  i»  to 
luiiaif-h  by  bis  skill,  and  who  are  quite  ready  to  hiss  bim  if  he  faiU 
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in  Biiy  part  of  theperfonnance.  A  new  Ministry  is  generally  allovcd 
iU  hoDcymoon.  The  Gambetts  Ministry  bxd  but  an  April  moon  to 
begin  with,  and,  as  ill-lnck  would  have  it,  tlio  revolt  lu  Egypt  aud  tlie 
Gnandal  cni»h  brought  about  by  the  Vnlon  G^mntlf  ha{)j>ened  at 
tliat  very  niomeat.  'I'liiit  was  quite  enough  to  prove  lliat  he  was 
^ra^iti^g  t^^  couutry  into  war,  and  to  ruin  hia  credit  Leas  than  a 
year  later,  an  accident  removed  him  alto^ther  from  the  wcne. 

And  now  sec  what  a  curious  freak  of  fate !  No  sooner  is  Gambetta 
dead,  than  M.  Jules  Ferry,  a  statesman  of  the  most  opposite  charactCTt 
who  had  never  been  among  his  intimates,  and  who  might  r^vcn  luive 
paned  for  hiti  rival,  steps  forward  to  re<;eive  his  political  inheritance, 
I>ecomeB  tbe  chief  of  his  party,  and  all  that  (lambelta  had  failed  to 
do,  M.  Fcny  doea.  He  takes  for  his  colleaguca  a  number  of  the 
Ministers  chosen  by  Gambetta — M.  Itaynal,  M.  Waldcck- Rousseau, 
M.  Campcuon,  M.  Martin-t'cuill^,  and  no  one  complains,  as  they 
complained  nnder  Gambetta,  that  the  Ministry  is  wanting  in  prestige. 
That  steady  and  faithful  Qoverameut  majority  which  Gambetta  yearned 
for,  and  which  he  did  iii>t  have  for  a  single  iLiy,M.  Ferry  lias  succeeded 
in  obtainia);  in  the  self-same  Chamber,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  he  will  be  able  lo  keep  it.  This,  of  course,  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  af^cr  the  death  of  Gambetta  many  of 
the  deputies  miw  the  mistake  they  had  made,  and  perceiviil  that  the 
«mntry  was  Iteginning  to  be  weary  of  their  incapacity  for  gurera- 
meot  and  wished  for  a  stable  Ministry ;  but  it  is  also  due.  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  personal  ascendancy  of  M.  Fciry,  to  his  skill  in  parlia* 
mentary  strategy,  his  knowledge  of  men,  his  coolness,  and  a  dignity 
which  malics  it  iaipos«)I<lc  to  find  a  handle  against  him  ;  and,  on  the 
otlter  hand,  to  circumatancM  which  \\»\f  been  as  pematently  favour- 
able to  him  as  they  were  adverse  to  Gambetta.  When  he  went  to 
Cibors  to  inau<:urate  the  monument  raised  to  kia  illoainons  prede- 
ceaaor,  he  was  able  to  speak  of  him  without  a  reaeiTatioo  in  terma  of 
magnificent  eulogy.  He  stood  there  himsdf  as  ■  more  farttniKte 
Gambetta,  and  tdione  in  the  reflected  light  of  Gambetta's  graUocss. 

Gambetta  fell  on  the  iiui>:ttion  of  the  rericiou  of  the  Constitutimi. 

tie  wished,  by  a  vote  of  the  Chamber  and  of  the  Senate,  to  limit 

beforehand  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  rei-isioQ ;  the  Chamber 

rcAiaed  to  limit  cither,     M.  Ferry  presents  a  Bill  for  a  bmitcd  revision, 

almost  identical  with  that  of  Gambetta;  and  as  Ibttr-lifths  of  the 

committee  have  admted  it,  it   tc   probable  that  before  these  lino 

appear  in  print,  it  will  hare  been  omied  by  a  stnmE  majority.     Gam> 

betta  projected   a  ookmial  policy.       The  agreement  he  made  with 

Kngland  for  united  actkm  in  Egypt  ma  one  of  the  canaeB  of  hb  fall. 

M.  Frrrr  has  established  a  PrentA  protectorate  tn  Tunis:  has  obtained 

fireu  China,  by  the  treaty  of  Ticii-tsin,  the  nxx^nition  of  Fiwneb 

«apianacy  in  Atmam  and  Tooqnin.   He  is  dcrrioping  French  interats 

in  Madagascar,  oa  the  Congo,  and  in  fienesal ;  he  ts  p-T*"p  about 

to  obtain  adrantu;ett  in  Morocco  and  in  ££▼(*, — and  cmryhoiy  \m 

dcfigblEdwitb  him.    Thewholc  financial worMrnsea^riMtCsmbetta's 

propond  action  in  the  matter  of  the  railway;; ;  M.  ferry  has  eomc  to 

aa  agiewttent  with  the  oompanies  by  which  he  scrurct  far  the  Sutc 

aome  part  at  lesat  of  tbe  adnntiips  roatempbted  by  Ganbnta.     He 

dupoud  of  tlMT  irrtUtiBg  qoeeticm  at  the  tuagialiatjy  liy  ».  law 
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which,  vhilc  it  \»  not  n  veo'  good  0'i4!>  vo^ttiifiL-s  Homc  of  tbe  demands 
of  the  Ke{iiit)iioaii  \nxly  without  vioUlini;  the  principles  of  our  judiciftt 
orgaoizatioti.  Finally,  it  i»  even  possible  that  he  may  he  nhle  to  settle 
in  wme  tolerable  faabioa  the  much  more  ditKcult  quention  of  niilitary 
unricei  but  this  is  more  doubtful,  considering  how  ill  wc  have  begun. 
In  all  these  matters  M.  Vcttj  may  be  congratulated  oa  his  skill  and 
hia  good  fortune,  though  hiK  uttitudo  may  not  in  crcry  case  deserve 
e<{Dal  approbation.  For  hiJi  foreign  policy  there  oan  In;  nothing  hnt 
praise.  Though  new  to  diplomacy,  he  has  brought  into  it  fruin  the 
first  all  the  tact  of  a  man  trained  to  affairs.  His  tem[>erameut  i«  here 
of  great  service  to  him.  lie  is  cool.  a»tutc.  pcr8e\-ering ;  he  m  uot  to 
)>c  put  off  with  words,  and  prefers  a  solid  gaiu  to  th«  most  britlianl 
appearances.  The  treaty  of  Tien-t«!n  wa^  concluded  with  a  rapidity, 
!«!cn.'<'y,  and  moderation  which  did  the  higheit  honour  both  to 
M.  Ferry  untl  to  M.  Founiier,  the  officer  of  marine  whom  he  employed. 
Tlie  coiicluNion  of  the  asrecnient  with  the  African  Adsoeialion  wa*  an 
admirable  means  of  protecting  French  interests  on  the  Congo  without 
touching  the  susceptibilities  of  other  power*.  In  Morocco  our  mural 
aitnation  is  moat  satiafactory,  aud,  thanks  to  the  skilful  direction  of 
sffairB  i»  Tunis.  France  haa  recovered  throughout  the  Mussulman 
world  the  prestige  she  lost  in  ISSl.  We  cannot  yet  say  whnt  will  be 
M.  Ferry's  courne  of  action  in  Egypt;  but  wc  may  well  bt>lii;vc  that, 
while  he  intends  to  siccurc  the  necessary  guarantees  for  our  int<.'ro»t?i 
tbcrc,  it  is  bis  asm  to  secure  them  in  concert  with  England  without 
chafing  linglish  scn^ibilitica  or  endangering  a  tiovcmment  which  has 
always  acted  loyally  towanls  France.  The  real  question- — and  it  is  an 
anxious  one — is,  bow  far  the  nation  ia  in  a  state  to  prolit  by  the  oppor- 
tunities ullonleil  by  our  militaty  and  diplomatic  successes.  The  military 
catn[>aign  which  has  placed  Sontay  and  Bac-ninh  in  our  hands  «ii.t 
adioirabty  coniluctcd,  aud  with  comparativL-ty  little  expense ;  the 
diplomatic  campaign  w.u  a  xtill  mure  brilliant  itncee^x;  the  commercial 
campaign  has  yet  to  be  cntcrctl  on.  The  future  of  our  colonics  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  activity  and  skill  of  our  industrial  and  eom- 
mcrrial  classes.  Is  France  to  have  ploughed  aud  sown  lor  the  foreigners 
to  n^ap  't 

In  the  matter  of  domestic  policy,  M.  Ferry  cannot  he  accused  of 

being    wanting  in  courage  or  ilci;i.tion.     Not  only  has  he  resolutely 

broken  with  the  Intransigcants,  VL-peating  at  the  baiiijiict  at  i't^rigucux, 

after  the  ceremony  at  Cahora,  the  declaration  of  war  made  at  Ilavrc, 

hut  be  has  known  how  to  curb,  in  several  instances,  the  impatience  of 

hta  own  party,  and  to  oppose  his  political  wisdom  to  several  popular 

mcaanrcit.     In  this  way  he  refused  the  demand  of  M.  Paul  Bert  for  the 

aiutaentation  of  all  the  teachers'  salaries,  when  the  Budget  for  1  S8:t 

had  wound  up  n-ith  a  deficit,  and  a  new  delicit  might  )>e  counted  on 

for  1X84.     By  cnei^elically  opposing  anvsuch  increase  of  expenditure, 

tad   hv  promoting  economics  in  all  tiic   public  sorvices,  -M.  Ferry 

ihowej  himself  a  true  patriot,  and  not  a  llnttcrer  of  the  populace. 

This  tinaneial  crisia,  which  presses  at  once  on  the  Stale  and  on  private 

individuals,  is  principally  due  to  the  slackening  of  industrial  activity. 

lo  tlie  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  Chamber  on  Ihi.i  subject. 

M.  Ferry  was  almost   the  only  person  wlio  spoke  sense.     He  even 

•touted,  as  usetcss,  the  idea  of  a  jiarliamcntary  imjuiry  into  the  causes 

vet.  \LVI.  K 
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of  the  crbts.    It  was  carried,  nevertheless ;  and  only  wrvcd  to  &liow 
how  thomuslily  lie  was  in  the  right.     The  delegates  of  llie  varioos 
trade*   wlio  dctitul   befurc  the  committee,   inetesil   of  !ii>eakinK   ss 
practical  men  on  practical  matten,  took   to  repeating  tlic  politieal 
absurditiei  they  had  caught  up  at  public  meetinga.     Aa  a  remedy  for 
the  economic  crisis,  they  propoiied  the  suppression  of  the  Senate,  or 
the  separation  of  Church   and  State — when  they  did  not  propodc  the 
abolition  of  private  property.     Even  those  who  were  a  little  more 
reasonable  i>aw  only  the  secondary  and  accc§»ory  causes  of  the  eril, 
sneli  aa  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  and  the  invasions  of  foreigii  workmen. 
So  one  pointed  out  the  true  cantes — the  ri»c  in  the  price  of  labour 
consequent  on  the  exactions  of  the  men,  the  idle  and  luxurious  habits 
of  the  vorkiuR-olaases  of  the  towns,  especially  l^ria,  and  the  oarrow 
and  wtlish  parsimony  of  the  honrgeois  daas  who  will  not  vpnture  their 
money  in  industrial  enterprise.     The  committee  of  inquiry  allowed 
itself  the   pleasure  o(   having  the  princi]Mil  orator*  of  the    public 
meeting  lo  »{)cak  before  it.     What  they  hn<l  to  say  waa  perfectly 
valueless;    but   tlie   ver\'    im[>ortance    assumed    by   these    i|rnoraut 
dcclaimers,  and  the  credulity  with  which  they  are  Ibtencd  to  by  the 
workmen,   is   perhaps    itself   one  of   the  causes  of    the    economic 
uneasiness  from  which  we  are  suflcrinj;.     The  strike  at  Anzin,  which 
lasttxl  six  weeks,  and  from  which  it  will  take  tho  unhappy  men  who 
joined  in  it  a  long  time  to  recover,  was  purely  the  result  of  the 
stupid  and  criminal  iuntigations  of  some  of  these  agitators.     It  cost 
the  company  and   French  industry  dear;   and  it  benctitcd  ouly  the 
Belgian   coal  mines.     Curiously  enough,  one    of   these   agitators   is 
M.  Maurice  de  Talleyrand,  a  nobleman  of  diatinguishcil  family,  who, 
after  mining  his  fortunes  by  his  extravagance,  retrieved  them  in  the 
mines  of  America,  and  is  now  preparing  to  pUy  a  part  in  politics  by 
throwing  himself  into  the  most  aiivaiioc<l  i!Ociali»tic  propaganda. 

But  wiulc,  in  matters  of  foreign  and  financial  policy,  M.  Ferry  has 
shown  himself  a  true  leader,  it  may  be  ouedtioucd  whether  he  has  at 
all  p<Hut^  (tinplayed  the  same  courage,  anu  whether  he  might  not  have 
done  better  to  repudiate  some  portions  of  the  heritage  be  received  from 
Gambetta,  the  acceptance  of  which  may  lead  to  serinus  eonsequcacea. 
There  are  some  cynical  mindu  to  whic^  opfmrtunism  appears  to  consist 
in  doing  ill  oneself  lest  others  slioutd  do  worse.  It  would  be  very 
unjust  to  apply  such  a  definition  as  this  to  the  general  policy  of  the 
Government;  but  it  seems  to  be  not  wholly  without  application 
when  one  thinks  of  the  Rill  for  regulating  military  service  now  under 
discusaion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  If  this  Bill,  which  makes 
military  service  for  three  years  compnlsory  on  all  Krenehmen  without 
exception,  ever  comes  to  be  put  in  force,  it  will  result,  tirst  of  nil,  in 
a  lowering  of  the  intellectual  level  of  the  nation,  and  then,  when  the 
system  is  felt  to  be  intolerable,  in  the  reilurtion  of  the  periml  of  stervice, 
first  to  two  years,  and  then  to  one,  and  the  eoiii«quent  ruin  of  the 
military  power  of  the  country.  It  would  hove  been  worthy  of  a  state»- 
man  like  M.  Ferry  to  oSTer  an  unlliuehing  opposition  to  this  foolish 
law,  to  denounce  it  as  springing  from  a  levelling  spirit  dotmctiTC  of 
social  order,  to  »how  that  it  must  lead  to  the  no»t  disaatniua  results, 
linaucial,  ititellcctusl,  and  militaiy,  to  propose  in  its  place  a  simple 
scheme  for  the  reform  of  ihc  tatma  of  exemption,  making  it  the  privi- 
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lege  of  iateUJKcncc  and  not  of  wcalUi,  snd  redacins^  the  period  of 
aerrine  from  five  years  to  tlirn;,  and  then  to  keep  resolutely  to  his  ovn 
profn^me.  If  tlie Ctmmber  liud  not  Hupportcd  hJni  on  tlic  qucsiioa,  tJie 
intelli^euoc  of  the  nation  vonld  have  been  with  him,  and  his  reputOr 
tJoQ  as  a  alatcRmnn  would  have  g;ained  rather  than  lotit ;  lie  would  have 
had  a  greater  moral  force  in  reacrTc  for  the  liiture.  iniilead  of  thi«, 
he  remained  sdcnt ;  he  allowed  General  Campcnon.  who  almoat  scenut 
to  covet  the  laurels  worn  hy  tliu  Railtoal  General  Thiltaudiu,  to 
support  the  Bill  in  it*  extreme  fomi,  and  to  OMtrt  that  he  rcprescatod 
the  iriews  of  the  whole  Cabinet.  It  waa  not  until  the  Liberal  journals 
Itail  pn>ti3«t«d  loud  ami  long  that  a  timid  amendment  was  put  forward 
by  M,  Dunuid,  the  Under-Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  augiiteHtinfi;  a 
hybrid  plan,  by  which  a  very  small  number  of  yoiius  men  should  be 
completely  exempted  from  military  sorvicts  Tliie  is  at  once  too  much 
and  too  little.  It  is  too  much,  beeau-ie  one  ye-ur';*  service  ought  to  be 
required  from  everylxxly  ;  and  it  is  too  little,  l>ecKuae  Che  privilege  of 
serving  one  year  only  ou^ht  praetically  to  be  given  to  the  whole  ilUU 
o(  the  nation.  31.  Ferry  has,  of  course,  bia  answer.  Ue  ntisht  sa; 
that,  knowing  beforehand  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  such  a  law. 
knowing  that  the  Senate  would  never  jum  such  a  Bill  into  law  at  all. 
lie  has  not  chosen  to  compromise  bin  authority  in  the  Chamber  by 
attacking  a  project  to  which  the  deputieii  attach  a  purely  electoral 
laluf,  and  which  they  do  not  honestly  core  to  aee  realised ;  and  that  he 
picfera  to  devote  himaclf  <|uielly  to  the  dcvolopmoot  of  his  scheme  of 
fOreisQ  policy,  iiut,  pUiusibto  aa  this  excuse  may  be,  wc  hold  tbat  on 
a  incstion  of  such  impurtnucc  it  is  the  duty  of  the  heail  of  tlic  Goveru- 
mcDt  to  express  a  distinct  conviction,  to  give  a  direction  to  pu)dic 
opinion,  and  to  prevent  the  Npread  uf  dau|u:erous  hopes  and  ideas 
nmougHi  the  niux«  of  the  electors.  Thin  idea  of  equality,  pushed  to  the 
extreme,  mi;y;ht  lead  to  eonAe((uences  as  disastrous  as  those  produced  in 
IS-IS  by  the  idea  of  the  droU  ittvtiHtxvil. 

'f  b«  question  of  the  miu^tncy  and  that  of  tlic  revision  are  much 

lcnscrio*is,  hvcnuM!  th?y  arc  purely  parliamentary,  and  do  not  much 

interest  the  masses.     Tlie  lU-visioniHt  League   has  proved   this.     It 

attempted    to    create    a   rcvisioniiil  movement  in  the  country,   and 

failed     ^L  Kerry  evidently  had  no  wish  cither  to  sill  the  raE^istracy 

or  to  interfere  with  the  Senate ;  in  cbese  matters  he  has  only  consented 

to  set  himself  in  order  to  cut  away  the  grouud  from  under  tlic  feet  of 

his  odvcnuu-ics.     The  question  of  the  magtstraey  hait  becit  treated,  as 

*M  pointed  o»it  in  a  former  article,  with  all  possible  moderation.     The 

law  which  was  passed  hud  tbe  advantage  of  uimiiiishiDR  the  number  of 

ntelesii   mugistralcs   and  of  riiidini;   the  Government  of  a 'certain 

ftoportiun  of  hostile  ones.     But  if  the  country  has  gained  a  good  deal 

hjr  the  law,  the  Uiaistry  has  gained  little  or  nothing.     It  has  had  amall 

thanks  for  the  progress  acbie%'c<l,  luid  much  blame  for  the  inevitable 

nistakcs  made  in  rcconntituting  the  jtetvoniKl  of  the  tribunals.     This 

lias  beoit  seen  ju«t  lately  in   the  scandalous  debates  to  Avhicb  the 

aiminiitratiou  of  Corsica  ha&j;ivea  rise.     RcpublieanE  who  are  neither 

Badirah  nor  Intraosigeauts  have  accused  the  Uovcmnient  of  making 

Wcr  the  conduct  of  alTnirs  in  Cor^icji  to  the  cjiprice  of  two  deputies, 

M.  Arene  and  M-  Pi'raldi,  and  of  haviii«t  luro  giiidrd  in  the  choice  of 

Ougistivtea  aiul  other  fuuctiuoarie«,  not  by  the  merits  or  the  political 
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opioioiis  of  the  candidates,  but  simpljr  by  their  character  as  friend*  or 
foes  of  lliosc  two  gentlemen.  These  ^riei'ances  were  exaggerated,  bat 
they  were  not  wholty  Ikctitious ;  and  vbat  has  happened  in  Corsica  has 
hapjwned  aJso,  in  aomo  cases,  oa  ttic  laaiuland. 

As  to  rcrisioa,  the  $^at  disndrnntagc  of  the  proposals  made  by  the 
(Government  is  that  they  disturb  the  minds  of  moderate  men  without 
sntisfyin*;  the  KadiciJ-s  and  alfto  that  thoy  tend  to  bolster  up  in  the 
popular  mind  the  idea  that  the  g^uaranteeii  of  good  ^vemrocnt  are 
to  be  Hou|;bt  rather  in  the  mechanism  of  the  Constitution  than  in  tfac 
wisdom  of  those  who  bsvc  to  apply  it,  Notbin^  could  be  more  puerile 
than  the  Bill  which  is  about  to  be  passed.  A  clause  is  to  be  put  into 
the  Constitution  forbidding  the  revision  of  the  form  of  government. 
But  what  is  to  hinder  the  reviHion  of  the  ciauim  itself?  Suppose  there 
nhoiild  over  he  a  Koyalist  majority  in  Parliament,  who  is  to  prevent 
their  suppressing  the  clau&e  and  revising  the  Republic  ?  In  the  second 
place,  the  electoral  basis  of  the  Senate  is  to  be  cuhrfjed,  by  increasing 
the  number  of  ddcgntcs  sent  up  by  the  towns,  and  by  having  the 
successor!  of  the  irremovable  deputies  of  to-day  chosen  by  senators  and 
deputies  together,  and  for  a  j>eriod  of  only  nine  years.  I'hts  reform 
will  do  very  little  to  alter  the  character  of  Aeuatorial  representatioD ; 
vhat  little  it  does  will  be  to  lower  its  status;  and,  in  any  case,  the 
Senate  will  ^till  be  elected  by  an  indirect  sufl'ragc,  and  not  by  univer- 
sal suffrage  pure  and  simple.  Finally,  the  Senate  is  to  be  unable  lu 
rf^instatc,  in  the  form  of  an  amendment,  credits  which  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  Ciianiher.  This  is  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  the  possi- 
bility of  conflicts  between  the  two  Chambers  on  matters  relating  to 
the  budget.  Ko  one  seems  to  realise  that  the  fear  of  conflict  is  the 
very  thing  that  makes  it  any  use  to  have  two  Chnmhcrs  at  all ;  that, 
as  oo  one  can  have  any  interest  in  prolonging  a  struggle,  mutual  con- 
ceasions  are  made,  and  t)icM>  conressionn  go  to  form  tbe  pulilical  cha- 
racter of  those  who  make  tlicm,  and  to  create  harmony  among  the 
various  powers  of  the  State,  by  discouraging  extreme  measures  of  any 
sort.  Moreover,  a*  this  restriction  of  the  financial  prerogatives  of  the 
Senate  has  to  be  balanced  by  forbidding  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
»appres9,  by  a  vote  on  the  Dudget,  any  department  created  by  a  law 
it  may  perhaps  turn  out  that  the  hnancial  righta  of  the  Ctiamber  hav 
lieet)  even  more  impairrd  than  thw«  of  the  Senate.  As  a  matter  oi 
&ct,  the  revision  comes  t"  very  little  on  the  whole.  If  it  bas  the  cfl'cct' 
of  ridding  u»  for  .lomi;  lime  to  come  of  all  proposals  for  revising  the  Con- 


stitution, «e  may  congratulate  onrselves  on  liaving  passed  it ;  but  if  woj 
are  to  be  perpetually  overhauling  the  machinery  of  the  Slate,  the  cnuntrifl 
iriU  grow  weary,  and  will  hegin  to  feel  that  it  is  Ucing  under  a  |irr)¥i. 


sional  government — a  sentinietit  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  Hepublic 
The  point  which  is  of  vital  importance  now  is  lo  give  the  country 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  Ooveniment  for  the  )>udgrt 
to  right  itself,  for  commerce  and  industry  to  revive,  and  for  the 
deputies  to  feel  it  their  interest  to  udherc  firmly  to  the  ministry  lliciL 
have  so  far  supported.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  recent  nauuicipi 
elections  look  hopeful.  In  Paris,  it  is  tnic,  the  Autonomists,  and  eve 
tlie  Revolutionist*,  have  obtjuncd  a  real  soocess.  In  some  of  the  lar 
towns  the  IntraiiKigeant  miiks  have  ix'cn  etrengtheued ;  and  in  a.  con 
aiderablc  number  of  rural  communes  the  resctiuuary  |>arty  has  ha^( 
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majority  ;  lint  tlic  elections,  ati  a  ivliole,  have  bwii  a  triurapli  for  the 
Ministry.  The  publicity  of  tbc  mcetio^  of  tl»e  rouuicipal  counciU, 
ttnforcea  by  ihc  rweni  municipal  law,  vill  help  to  bring  to  light  the 
stupidity  and  incapacity  of  the  greatt-r  part  of  tho  Intraneigcant  rcpre- 
seutattvcs.  That  party  19  now  imleeil  ainioit  annihiliited,  through  the 
diaonicr  produced  in  its  ranks  by  the  variouit  KOcinli«tIc  and  revolu- 
tionary coti;ric8,  who  make  it  their  business,  lirst  of  all,  to  discredit 
the  deputies  of  the  Extreme  Left,  denouncing  them  to  the  electors  as 
nceompliceH  uf  the  bourgeoisie,  and,  nest,  to  discredit  thcmsclri's  and 
each  other  by  mutual  calumnies  and  by  the  public  display  of  their 
vani^  and  ignorance.  The  Atiuvhists  ecpecially,  few  a»  they  are, 
render  a  signal  service  to  people  of  >en»e;  Some  of  them  sp«tk  oC, 
the  AiiffL-rin^s  of  the  proletariat  in  eiotiueut  and  touching  tones,  which 
remind  us  of  the  first  fathers  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  great  preacher* 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  when  they  come  to  describing  the  social 
organizatioQ  as  it  sliould  he,  their  idea*  are  «o  childisii,  so  oontra> 
dictory,  so  absurd,  tliat  they  carry  their  oirii  refutation  with  them. 
On  no  accoant  should  the  AnarchUta  be  suppressed ;  they  are  the  helots 
oJ  democracy ;  they  show  to  what  depths  we  may  descend  if  wc  givo 
our»elri>s  up  to  the  chimerical  dreams  of  Socialists  and  levellers. 

Whilat  the  Chamlwr  is  wasting  on  revision  and  milil:>ry  ."eri-ioe  the 
time  it  had  better  he  giving  to  the  Budget,  the  Senate  has  passed  the 
lirst  reading  of  a  law  which  mny  have  the  graveat  cousoqucaces  for 
French  society — the  Utvorce  Bill.     Every  one  has  been  surprised  at 
ihc  immense  majority  which  sanctioned  this  reform.     It  shows  that 
jiublic  opinion,  which  until  a  few  years  ago  was  steadily  opposed  to 
divorce,  i"  now  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of  it.     Tliia  change  of 
feeling  iiiny  no  doobt  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  energetic  campaign  of 
K.  Naquet ;  liiit  it  is  ehielly  duo  to  the  increasing  prevalence  of  wifc- 
mnrdcr,  followed  by  a«iuittal  before  the  tribunals.     Tbc  absence  of 
tirorcc  firom  our  code  has  practically  resulted  ia  the  toleration  of 
murder  in  case  of  adultery  or  desertion.     The  Senate  wun  much  im- 
|iress«fl,  moreover,  by  the  weakness  of  the  speeches  of  M.  Jules  Simon 
and  M.  AUon,  who  spoke  against  the  Bill.     Instead  of  serious  argu- 
meats,   based  on  legal,  historical,  or  »oeijiI  grounds,  they  contented 
thenMelves  with  sentimental  declamations  on  the   eternity  of  love, 
Ike  aanctity  of  marriage,  aa<l  the  indissoluble  nature  of  vows,  which 
mttnded   more   like  the  rhetoric  of  the  Bar   than   the  reasoning  of 
wber  politicians.     AVhat  makes   (he  question  of  divorce  peculiarly 
I        iltlBcult  to  discuss  is,  tliat  it  is  a  practical  rather  than  a  theoretical 
Ik  i|ueation,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  without  experience  all  that 
H  ii  to  be  said  for  or  against  it.     No  one  can  maiutnin  that  divorce  is 
theoretically  wonc  than  legal   separation,  which  has  tho  same  dis- 
^  alvantagc,  tc^ether  with  others  peculiar  t«  it ;  but  it  may  be  supposed 
^B   that  ID  a  country  where  the  marriage  tie  \h  already  none  too  stnct,  the 
r    (owibility  of  divorce  may  tend  to  relax  it  still  further.     It  would  be 
Wry  humiliating  for  us  If,  as  M.  Allou  imagioes,  divorce  were  to  pro- 
'ince  in   France  an  amount  of  social  disorder  which  exists  neither  in 
(lermany,  nor  in  Itelginui,  nor  in  England ;  but  would  it  do  so  ?    The 
ijaeHtion  has  two  sides ;  and  if  it  is  possible  that  some  married  people 
taiglit  bo  encouraged   in  transgression  by  tho  hope  of  divorce,  it  is 
tqually  possible  tbat  others  might  be  reatraiued  from  transgression  by 
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the  fear  of  it.  It  was  at  anr  rate  neooesarj  to  put  the  law  of  France 
ill  turmony  witli  the  principlee  which  gorcm  ail  ncculiu-  iociety,  aiid 
which  refuao  to  recognize  perpetual  TOva  or  euforced  celibacy.  The 
Uw  Totcd  by  the  Senate,  norcover,  surrouuds  the  right  of  divorce  with 
difikultie^  enough  to  guarantee  it  against  abuse. 

The  legislation  of  diTorce  will  al  least  hare  the  adtantage  of  greatly 
diminiahuig  the  interest  which  in  France  always  attaches  to  adultery, 
and  which  h^s  made  it  the  basis  of  our  theatrical  and  romantic  liten- 
turi^  It  was  ttci;ic«s  to  say  that  the  subject  was  voru  out;  it  was 
always  renewed,  and  it  always  interested.  Uufortunalely  it  does  not 
foUow  that  our  literary  noraU  will  beaefit  by  the  change.  For  aomft 
time  past  those  of  our  novelisu  who  have  tried  to  get  out  of  this  eternal 
round  of  conju^  infidelities  have  mostly  fallen  to  a  still  baser  lerel, 
and  made  us  think  with  regret  of  Dumas  p^rv  and  Gcoi^  Sand, 
who  gare  us  at  least,  if  not  tnocality,  an  atmos{^re  of  real  and 
generous  pMsion.  The  great  sneocss — say  rather,  the  great  scandal — 
of  the  day  is  the  "  Blas^feracs  "  of  Jean  Riohepin.  The  extravagant 
praise  bratowed  on  this  Tolane  of  poetry  is  one  of  the  most  strikinj; 
Ap»  tit  the  decar  of  literary  taste,  and  even  of  critical  capacity,  in 
PruMM).  That  the  Fujaro  should  aver  that  nothing  greater  lias 
speared  since  Dante  is  perhaps  not  much.  The  Fiijam  repmnenti 
tkio  opinions  of  the  bouerara,  and  does  not  shine  by  its  moml 
elevation.  But  that  the  7Vih./<<,  tlte  most  eentest  of  all  the  Parisaait 
joomala,  should  give  its  all  but  unreserved  admiration  to  one  of  the 
ooet  cynically  immoral  books  we  hare  seen  for  a  huu;  time — that 
M.  Samy  should  find  no  poet  to  compare  with  M.  Bicbepin  but 
Uoncr  and  Vtetor  H«go — this  is  astoaadiiis.  And  the  critics  who 
proaotuuM  tbeae  jndfineiila  hardly  dei^n  to  nooenise  a  thinker  and 
apoet  sochasSoUy  Pmdbomme.  As  a  mattarof  fiwrt,  in  thisralnni^ 
in  which  he  throws  mud  not  only  on  aU  that  is  called  divine,  bat  on 
hit  Cuher  and  his  mothei',  on  man,  on  life,  on  Natov^  on  reamn, 
M.  Riehepin  shows  himself  after  all  only  a  clever  vtsstfier.  All  Ala 
blaspheming  rage,  this  epilepcy  of  impiety,  is  bat  the  cold4ilaoded 
riMMcieofawritn'whobms  toaooceod  t^acandabBoe*  M.Bicbepin 
has  pWnty  of  takat ;  be  baa  style,  facee,  anJaatioo,  even  ekiqiuoee! 
but  of  tboo^t  or  iiBninatkin  be  baa  weiy  littfe  indeed.  The  ides  on 
whiich  his  volame  b  baaed — that  of  tbe  nsolt  of  a  Torantan  against 
Aryanethiea  w  a  taere  farce,  invented  ao«e  tone  Ma  by  hii  ddlttgoca 
attbeEcolBKomak;  Soma  ten  yeata  ago  M.Bi(£rpin  bnmghtonta 
volamw  of  vena,  tbe  Thanaon  des   Gaenx."  vbicb  cootained   ten 

mnoh  real  poatrr  w  tbe  "  Blaiiih^iiafi "  Ha  bvl  put  1m 
into  i^  ari  bis  bnina.  lolo  tbe  **  fita^Uaaa  ■*  be  baa  pat 
bat  his  dawins.m  and  lua  tkint  far  aotanety  and  n  iMiatiBii. 
U^aa  be  infttas  us.  there  h«  tbwa  volnai  i  man  nl  tbe  canw  kind 
to  fottow,  we  nwy  mSttr  |m£ct  tbe  rapid  f  H-ff**™'  of  a  van  wbteh 
is  already  to  mnch  iaapovwiahed. 

It  is  hard  on  31.  Vwadet  «a  sn«k  of  hiat  in  tbe  aame  Incatb  wttb 
U.  Biebspin ;  hot  be  too  bM  TtaUed,  in  bis  -S^bow"  Is  tbe  toHr 
•r  Bannipamj  fiteeatme.    Oae^  e"*^  naea   at    tbii 
1  andr  of  tbe  aenand  cnsbteMnt  of  a  gaad  a^  acwewb^ 
lan  by  a  ^wn  wbobaa  bnnnn  rwijlbim  sbeAonld 

when  tbe  hriUiaal  giftaef  tbn  wnkr  MMd  on^a  admin- 
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ioc.  Ncrcr  has  JI.  Daudet  been  cleverw.  He  hiwofMii  been  prolix, 
tSecteti,  n  word-patatcr  rather  than  a  titudeut  of  biiman  nature  ;  hat 
here  the  iiarmtiva  ia  raptd,  incisive,  and  vi^rous,  and  the  prrwnages 
id  out  in  relief  as  in  real  life.  Tiic  two  southern  typr^,  Uncle 
[C^sairc  and  Amit  Divonue,  arc  tinishcd  studic* ;  and  if  yoiin^  Uau«tiii 
in  Momrtrhat  Hashed  out  and  unititencHtin}^,  ttic  womuii  who  mined  him 
IN  sculptured  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  Hut,  even  apart  from  the 
moral  objivtion  whieh  may  be  taken  to  Daudct's  work,  there  is  somc- 
tliiuir  uncomfortable  in  it  from  a  literary  point  of  ticw — the  curious 
rcadiaei^  with  which  this  able  novelist  kc«ps*  changing  his  style. 
After  bc^uniiig  with  a  miii|)](,-,  gracefu),  afjrccjiblc  manner — not  indeed 
liis  ovQ,  siuce  we  Imd  it  iti  other  Houlheni  wHt^ro,  Hucb  tu-  i'iiul  Ar^ne 
and  J.  Ai<:ard — be  allowed  himxdf  to  bt;  iutlui^nced  to  a  most  extra- 
ordinary rxtt-nt  by  that  of  the  two  Ua  Goncourts,  In  "  Ia:  Nabab," 
and  ill  "  Li-«  ilois  cu  Exil."  his  6tylc  is  inrolrcd,  oTcrchar^cd,  and 
often  pretentious,  full  of  abstractions  and  technical  terms,  and  wiU'uUy 
incorrect ;  he  subordinates  the  natuml  to  the  clTective.  In  "  Numa 
KauoMetaa"  and  "  'n>e  Kvaiiptliiit "  we  kw  this  influence  die  away  ; 
and  to  "  Sspho "  there  is  no  ionf^er  a  trace  of  it,  and  we  find  instead 
aa  eridcnt  imitation  of  the  broad,  clear,  and  sober  style  of  Guy  dc 
NaujtasSBDt,  with  a  sprinkling  of  phrases  from  Zola.  He  eoutd  not,  it 
ia  truL-,  have  found  a  better  model  than  Guy  de  Maupovnnt,  who  is 

^thc  moet  remarkable  writer  of  the  uaturalii^lic  scho<^,  and  whow  last 
volume,  "Miu  Harriet,'*  contMns  two  or  three  eliarming  atories.  But 
it  is  ungular  that  a  man  so  original  as  Daudet,  both  in  bis  mode  of 
feeling  and  in  his  creation  of  types,  haa  not  been  able  to  evolve  a  style 
of  lux  uwu.  What  distinguishes  him,  to  bis  advantage,  from  uthern  of 
the  uaturuliKtv,  is  the  sympathy,  the  tenderness,  the  human  tuuuh,  that 
OBc  never  fails  to  find  in  him.  Depraved  as  his  "  S^apho  "  may  be, 
there  is  something  iu  her  that  is  good  and  even  noble.  Daudet  loves 
bainanity.  Zola  and  Maupassant  hate  ami  despiae  it,  as  Fiaubert  did. 
Every  pa^  of  the  little  review  just  published  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Khool,  Zola,  Iluysman,  and  C'axc — the  Kevite  Inilipendante — bristles, 
with  contempt  for  human  nature.  It  is  the  same  with  /oIsh'h  last 
Kovel,  "  La  Joio  de  Vivrc."  Here,  as  in  almost  all  his  works,  there 
are  not  only  Hcenea  depicted  with  cxtraonlinarr  vigour ;  there  is  an 
intereatiu^  central  idea.  Uia  Pauline  ix  one  uf  those  feminine  natures, 
lU  devotion  and  sclf>abne^tioa.  which  exist  only  to  give  themselves. 
She  allows  herself  to  be  plundered  by  her  cousin,  whom  she  loves — 
«  weak,  nervous,  artistic,  egoistic  creature,  always  imagining  im])03sible 
eBteeprid>e«k  and  persevcnug  in  nothing.  TItcn  she  ttnds  out  that  he 
)mm  aome  one  else,  am)  kIic  helps  them  to  marry.  It  doo^  not  even 
oocur  to  her  that  .ihe  is  In'ing  heroic.  She  trie»  to  brin-;  Iiarmony 
into  the  disunited  household — for  thev  come  to  that  soon  eiioug^h  ; 
ike  aavcs  the  child  of  the  wonmn  who  has  supplanted  her,  and  makes 
(or  hcrsell'a  i>ort  of  imaginary  motherhood  by  her  love  and  setf-sacritice. 
We  have  here  the  elements  of  a  really  line  study,  and  aome  of  the 
iccncs  are  finely  treated  j  but  not  to  HjKuik  of  passages,  the  coarsenesa 
of  which  makes  one  drop  the  l>ook  from  one's  hand,  the  spirit  iu 
■hicb  it  is  written  is  enough  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  conception. 
The  very  demotion  of  Pauline  is  treated  as  a  fa^ity  of  her  nature ; 
dm  is  devoted  just  as  other  people  arc  mad,  or  epileptiCi  or  hysterical. 
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Where  it  U  not  a  di^a-ne,  it  ia  an  auimal  iDstiuci;  there  i«  not  a  trace 
in  it  of  the  elevation  of  the  coiuidoti!)  moral  being.  The  "  Joie  de 
Vivrc  "  is  a  hcartreading  book.  The  hatred  of  life  breathes  through 
every  pagn  of  it. 

One  ia  gUd  to  turn  from  wori:  lik«  this  to  tbat  of  otJicr  writers,  Icsa 
povcrful,  JDdecd,  but  healthier  and  more  refreshing — such, for  iiutance, 
u*  M.  OeorEe  Duruy,  who,  in  his  pleiiKant  mid  striking  »tory  of 
"AndrSe,"  has  just  made  a  au<:ce«aful  d^but  in  ftcliou.  HiH  heroine 
it  an  interesting  type  of  girlhood;  his  little  observations  on  society 
and  the  world  arc  particularly  bright  and  true  ;  and  his  stylo  is  fresh, 
buoyantt  and  apintud.  Such,  again,  is  M.  Pouviilon,  in  "  L'lnoo- 
cent,"  where  he  touches  off  with  a  rigorous  hand  and  «ith  picturesque 
effect  tlie  mnnncrs  of  the  peasantry  of  the  South.  And  such,  vspccially, 
is  M.  A,  Theiiriet  in  his  last  volume,  "  Xante  Aiin!lie,"  which  i«  on© 
of  liis  very  hest.  In  his  earlier  irorks  the  plot  wax  good  and  the  life 
of  the  small  towns  was  felicitouslv  tlcscribod  ;  but  the  ebaracters  were 
not  Tcry  deeply  studied.  In  "  Sfadame  Heurtcloup"  and  in  "T*nt« 
Aur^lic."  on  the  contrary,  we  find  original  types,  lordbly  drawn,  and 
very  taking  in  th<»r  originality.  But  let  the  reader  beware  of  being 
led  away  by  the  pretty  name  of  M.  £.  de  Ooncourt's  hst  novd, 
"Ch^rie."  It  is  the  slorj-  of  agiri  brought  up  in  Cwurt  society  under 
the  Empire,  with  a  mind  depraved  by  artificial  cucilenients,  who  ends 
by  dying  because  she  has  set  her  heart  on  marrying  and  eannot.  There 
is  plenty  of  talent  in  the  book,  and  M.  de  tioncourt  has  taken  pains 
with  it.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  subtle  obscrvatioa  spent  on  the  study 
of  the  unreal  and  disic^utc  life  of  fosbionablo  society  ;  but  with  it  ^1 
there  is  needless  grotiitncsK,  puerility,  pretentiousness,  and  bad  taste. 
M.  de  Goncoitrt  says  in  his  preface  that  he  and  bis  brother  Jules  will 
have  been  the  originators  of  three  of  the  great  movements  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  They  have,  by  their  "(ierminie  Jyaccrtcui," 
created  the  naturalistic  novel ;  they  have  brought  the  eii^htccnth 
century  into  fashion  again;  and  tbey  have  discovered  Japanese  art. 
All  this  may  be  true,  to  a  certain  extent ;  the  question  is.  Arc  we  the 
gainers  by  it  ?  No  one  can  deny  that  the  Dc  Gonconrts  Imve  exercised 
a  great  influence  on  contemporary  fiction ;  but  they  have  helped  to 
materialize  its  rendering  of  ehariietcr.  and  to  replace  the  study  of 
human  nature  by  tliut  of  the  nervous  siystem.  It  may  be  well  to  do 
justice  to  Japanese  art  and  to  the  eighteentli  century ;  hut  Japanese 
oddity  has  »poilt  llic  eye  of  more  than  one  of  our  painters,  and  pro- 
ducea  a  ta^te  for  the  lantastic  in  furniture ;  and  the  eightecntli-ecntury 
mania  lias  had  by  no  means  exclusively  good  results.  The  paoaioQ  for 
gimcracks  takes  the  place  of  the  pursuit  of  art;  and  the  licentiousnesses 
of  eighteentli-ccntury  literature  find  only  too  many  readers  and 
imitators  in  our  own  day.  If  the  De  (joncouru  have  enricbcd  our 
language  wiih  some  refini'meutK  of  expression  and  construction,  they 
hare,  at  the  same  time,  injured  and  distorted  it,  and  impaired  ita 
characteristically  French  qualities  of  simplicity,  clcames,  and  pre- 
cision. 

Unfortunately,  our  literary  taste  is  impain-d,  not  only  as  to  the  form, 
but  Bs  to  the  Kuhalance,  too,  Vt'v  mni-t  have  everythinj;  peppered. 
Happy  the  iiriler  who  lives  far  enough  mBirt  from  the  world  of  letters 
to  keep  his  sense  of  the  beautiful  fre«h  and  unspcHlt     "'^-'  '—  "■ — 
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the  jtoo<i  foMiiiie  of  tlii:  ^real  i'rovpiiral  jioet,  F.  Mi«tra].  ilc  livc«  at 
Maillane,  a  stiiall  southera  towu,  aud  ihere,  far  from  tlie  matldinE 
crowd  of  PariMan  life,  he  has  procliiced  three  maauirpieces,  "  Mircille, ' 
"  CalcndKu, "  autl  "  Nerto."  The)-  are  not,  it  i»  tnic,  quite  free  from 
anifteiality,  for  tlicy  arc  written  iu  a  dialect  which  is  ntnUicr  the  real 
Old  Provencal  nor  ihe  modcru  j-itots,  but  a  couihinatioii  of  the  poet's 
own;  but  for  genuine  inupiratioit  and  creative  geiiitiK  tie  mika  uith 
thf  highcBt.  As  one  reads  him,  involuntary  com  pari  sons  sprinfj  up  in 
one's  mind  with  the  great  poets.  Homer,  Theocritus,  and  IJantc.  Ilia 
ln«t  work,  "  Nerto/'  lakes  us  back  to  the  liftceuth  century,  and  gives 
ua  a  pure  and  pnuionatc  love  story,  relieved  against  a  background  of 
niediieval  civilisation,  the  tK>iitifical  Court  at  Avignon,  and  llic  life  of 
the  great  lorda  of  the  South  of  France.  It  is  a  fresco  paintiiig,  laid  on 
irith  iDarvellous  ease  and  vividness  of  colour ;  it  is  poetry  freah  sprung 
from  the  source,  and  drawio);  its  inspiration  alike  from  Nature,  history, 
and  inward  emotion. 

^listrul  is  mainly  an  epic  poet ;  but  vc  have  other  writers  who  have 
c:aught  tltc  spirit  of  our  popular  lyric  poetry,  tlie  expression  of  simple 
and  natural  feelings  tit  tone*  of  (|uict  melancholy  or  of  nrllcss  niirtli. 
Some  of  the  pi-eiiiest  pieces  in  A.  Theuriet's  "  Livre  de  la  Paya" 
arc  of  this  sort ;  and  G.  Vieairc  hasjust  published  o  volume  of  "  Einaux 
Breataos"  as  sweet  and  wholesome  as  the  smell  of  a  bunch  of  wild 
Huirers.  M.  Vicaire  sings  hi$  own  country  of  La  Bm«c  ;  he  sings  its 
glorious  liindscapes,  its  pretty  girls,  imd  its  fat  pullets;  and  he  sings 
ihem  in  words  ftdl  of  life  and  colour,  to  meaaurea  wbicli  remiml  us  of 
our  popular  songs. 

Besides  all  ibis  fiction  and  poetry,  several  remarkable  works  of 
another  kind  have  lately  appeared.  Amongst  them  is  the  second 
volume  of  Amicl's  "Journal  Intimc."  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  singular  fate  of  the  Genevan  Professor  who  could  not  bring  him- 
«elf  t«  publish  anything  during  his  lifetime  except  a  few  little  volumes 
of  verse,  because  be  felt  tou  keenly  the  immeasurable  distatiue  betweea 
his  ideal  and  anything  be  could  achieve  towards  the  realixation  of  it, 
and  who  left  behind  him  in  his  private  journal  a  book  of  exquisite 
literary  taste  and  cxprc«sion,  combining  cxtruordinarj'  powers  of  dc- 
ficription  with  philosophic  prufuudily  of  thonght,  The  iwcoiid  volume 
can  hardly  produce  such  a  sensation  as  the  (irst,  licojuise  it  is  but  a 
continuation  of  the  aamo  thing ;  but  its  psychological  and  moral  in- 
terest ia  perhaps  even  greater.  While  Amicl  was  yet  young  he  seems 
to  have  been  perfectly  content  with  the  metaphysical  reveries  which 
were  sapping  his  power  of  action  and  production ;  but  as  time  goes  on 
the  tragic  tense  of  life  having  iKcn  a  failurt-,  of  unfuIliUcd  possibili- 
ties, and  nuu>ed  gifts  of  he-art  and  miiu),  steeps  everything  he  writes 
in  a  peculiar  melancholy.  He  had  spent  his  life  in  meditating  a  work 
he  bad  never  accomplished,  in  dreaming  of  marriage  without  ever 
nakiog  up  his  mind  to  marrj-,  in  a  search  for  truth  wmch  had  brought 
bim  no  final  i^atisfaction ;  and  now  age  was  upon  him,  and  disease) 
and  death.  He  wrote  to  the  Inst ;  he  resigned  himself  with  the  medi- 
latire  aciiuiescCBCe  of  a  sage  and  the  emotions  of  a  Christian  ;  he  tella 
OS  all  his  sorrows,  his  conHicts^  and  his  courage.  What  interests  us 
10  deeply  in  Amid  is  the  curious  corabiuaiion  of  distinctively  Chris- 
lian  fcctin}*  with  intellectual  scepticism,  tending  towards  paotbcism. 
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It  wonli]  Iki  impossilric  to  find  a  loflier  moral  nftturc,  n  tcnd^rvr  ocm- 
nciiiiioc,  a  mind  mon^  imbued  with  ttic  «cusi!  of  tun ;  H»d  rut  the  vliolc 
of  hi»  intclIi->otusl  convic-tioiis  tend  to  the  iietptioii  of  tkLx  id«a.  He 
remains  to  ttie  la»t  »  Buddhist  in  tlicory  and  a  Climtiui  at  heart. 
I'  M.  Itenan,  for  liia  part,  contrives  to  reconcile  lits  eUiica  and  ktit 
philoGopbv.  If  tlicre  is  something  of  the  Uuddbist  in  his  profound 
sense  of  the  nothingnesH  of  things,  he  is  far  enough  from  it  in  his 
optimistic  tcm]>i'r.  To  the  Uuddhist  life  is  triu;ic.  He  sees  in  it  dis- 
ease aod  evil,  poverty  and  death  ;  and  he  endeavours  to  teach  man  to 
eurc  hiniM-tf  of  the  malady  of  existence.  M.  Acnan,  on  the  contrcuy, 
feeU  tliat  life  is  good,  and  hopes  it  is  always  going  to  be  better;  Itis 
morality  ia  a  purely  asKthetic  morality ;  duty  ia  not  iu  hia  eyca  a  paia- 
ful  eontlict  aj^ainat  evil,  but  tlto  free  and  happy  development  of  tke 
human  individuality.  Every  alrong  (Hi|:inal  type  of  humanity  is  de- 
lightful to  him,  be  it  Marcus  Aureliua  or  Francis  of  As^isi.  Uia  new 
volume  of  "  Itelifpous  Studies"  contains,  anioug%t  other  things,  a  fine 
studv  of  the  tieroof  mediievalreli$!iouB)ifc;  a  lung  memoiron  Joachim 
d»  tlore,  a  myNtic  here^iarch  whose  doctrines  were  mixed  up  wiUi 
those  of  St.  Francis ;  aud  a  p>|>er  on  Buddhism  which  places  us  abreast 
of  recent  di^icoreries  relating  to  that  mo4t  widespread  of  all  roligions, 
and  to  the  philosophic  conceptions  which  underlie  it.  The  book  baa 
all  M.  Kenan's  itucst  qualities,  his  ample  and  varied  style,  bis  ouirvel- 
lotu  erudition,  and  his  exuberance  of  thoo^ ht. 

If  there  be  a  mind  in  absolute  contrast  with  those  of  It^naii  and  Amid, 
it  is  aurcly  that  of  M.  Guizot.  Not  only  does  he  believe  that  troth 
exists,  but  he  is  quite  certain  that  he  has  got  it ;  and  this  certainty 
spurs  him  to  action.  Very  different  views  maybe  taken  of  M.  Ouiaot's 
political  career,  but  it  is  impoi«ibIc  for  any  ooe  who  reads  the  "  Ijcttetv" 
just  published  by  hi»  daughter  to  refuM  him  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion due  to  the  elevation  of  his  charaeter  and  tlie  disintercatctlacss  of 
his  life.  M.  Guiiot  was  not  a  profound  or  original  philosopher;  but 
lie  hud  the  gifl  of  generalisinc,  and  of  seeing  everything  from  a  high 
and  noble  standpoint  He  is  idways  most  of  all  a  moralist.  I'oliticaUy 
this  may  hare  keen  a  diaadrantage  to  him ;  but  tlic  uuRwerring  moru 
poraoae  shown  iu  every  act  of  bis  public  and  private  life  does  oonoor 
to  bis  character  as  a  man.  Add  to  this  a  striking  simplicity  sfid 
teudcroess  of  heart,  and  it  will  be  seen  tliat  there  i«  no  want  of  attrac- 
tivcueas  in  this  austere  figure  of  the  atatesman  and  the  man  of 
laarain^. 

Another  newly  published  correspondence  is  the  "  lietters  of  Mallet 
dn  I'on."  They  are  purely  jiolilical  papers,  addressed  by  that  eminent 
publicist  to  the"  KmiK-ror  of  Oermany  during  the  last  months  uf  tba 
CoDvetitioii  and  the  l>iroctor>.  .Mallet  du  Pan  was  a  targc-minded 
and  very  learned  roan,  of  moiicratc  opinious,  whom  the  cxocsaea  of  the 
Itevolutioit  had  driven  into  the  ranks  of  the  lefogees,  but  whosa  cioa- 
ncctions  in  France  kept  him  well  iuformed  as  to  what  was  paasitig 
there.  The  dear-sighted  pessimism  with  which  he  rv;gard»  the  oonditioa 
of  the  country  in  many  wajfs  contrasts  oddly  with  his  optimistio 
tllosions  as  to  the  return  of  the  Bourbmts.  Ho  is  a  better  judge  of 
events  and  of  the  pa«sions  of  ttie  multitude  than  of  the  diaractcfx  of 
individual  men.  Here  his  personal  antipathies  cloud  his  judgioent. 
He  takes  Bonaparte  for  nothing  more  thao  a  wortUeaa  charhuan,  and 
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Kt»!\w  ossuriQ^  ihe  emjicror  of  liis  ituntiiieiit  did-jrodit  and  defeat.  Who 
uauld  hate  •;ue«acd  tlist  tbe  cliarlatau  waa  so  soon  to  t>e  the  imperial 
oont^pon<icnt'fl  son-in-law  V  Tbcw  letters  are  eoine  of  tUe  most 
preciou«  documctits  wo  liave  belonging  to  the  end  of  tbo  oif;htccnth 
century,  'fhcy  give  a  rigorous  nnnly^is  of  the  rnvsgcs  prodaccd  by 
Joc-obin  ideas;  tind  'W.  Taino,  who  h«»  written  n  vaUinblc  preface  to 
thvm,  fkiiAn  thttt  th<?y  ouiiJirin  a  ^oaA  many  uf  hin  own  impn-^ioiiH. 

Another  iatfttcsting  book  on  tite  same  period  in  \1.  Hardoux's 
"  Pauline  dc  ItcauDQont,"  Mme.  de  ilcaumont,  a  woman  of  keen 
sewdbility,  and  unusual  mental  capacity,  bad  seen  nearly  all  ber  family 
perish  on  the  scaiTuId  ;  and  separated  from  her  unworthy  husband,  and 
ruined  in  bi-nlth  and  fortune,  she  eon»o)cd  herself  for  somo  years  with 
the  friendship  of  Joubert.  and  of  a  few  other  distinguished  minds. 
Then  she  eame  to  know  CluUeanbriuiid,  loveil  liim.  and  wa».  perha|js, 
the  inapirerofsomcof  the  finest  portions  of  hit)  worlc,  and  eame  at  laatto 
Bomc  to  die  near  him,  having;  ^ven  her  whole  soul  to  tlist  magnificent 
eeoist,  who,  sis  months  later,  found  another  lady  lo  supply  her  place. 
Taankji  to  tbc  numberless  unpublished  papers  to  which  M.  Bardoux 
has  bad  aciccss,  and  above  all  to  the  lettere  of  Mme.  dc  Beaumont  herself, 
WB  bave  here  not  only  a  chnnniiig  p<^rait  of  this  noble  woman,  but  a 
picture  of  liternry  life  at  the  cud  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  uinoteenth. 

Book«  like  lhi3  of  M.  Bardonx'a,  like  those  of  Amiel  and  Kenan,  and 
the  "  NouTclIca  "  of  iSourget,  and  the  Letters  of  Ge«rgo  Sand,  tho  fifth 
nihune  of  which  is  just  out,  are  a  feaat  for  the  fastidious  few ;  they  do 
not  stir  the  masses  like  "  Sapho,"  of  which  the  fiftieth  edition  im 
uuunioeed  on  the  covers  of  the  first ;  or  like  "  The  I'nii^^Bn  Secret 
Police "  of  Victor  Tiiwot,  which  for  tlic  last  fortnight  has  been'  fur- 
nbhinff  the  prcK*  with  material  as  abiiiidunt  and  almost  an  substantial 
a«  the  great,  insoluble,  overtvhclminjt  problem  of  I'rince  Victor's 
sepuation  from  his  father.  M.  TisMot's  book,  written  with  bis  usual 
force  nnd  inventiveness,  ia  a  clever  mixture  of  facta  drawn  from 
German  iiourccs  (such  as  "  Sticbcr*s  Memoirs,"  "  The  KeeoltccUous 
of  Wolheim  de  Pooseca,"  &c.)  of  ante-chamber  Bo»«ip,  Iwtb  German 
and  French,  and  of  abeurd  invdutioii:^.  Tim  influence  of  these 
books  b  deplorable.  AVith  thinking  men,  what  is  false  in  them 
dtacredits  what  is  true ;  while,  with  thoae  who  do  nd  think,  what  is 
true  in  them  scrvea  to  wash  down  a  whole  mass  of  falsehoods.  On 
every  point  on  which  my  personal  acquaintance  with  the  faet«  allowt 
of  my  verifying  M.  Tissot'a  statements.  I  find  them  inexact  or  erro- 
luooa.  Bextdev,  when  one  comes  to  tliiuk  of  it,  one  »\\\\X*  the  book 
and  aaka,  "  What  thuii  ?  "  If  M,  TiMOt  wants  to  excite  indi)j;natton 
Bgainst  the  Pnisaiauii,  why  docs  he  put  this  motto  to  his  book  : — 
"  Soubifc."  said  Frederick  the  (ireat,  "  has  a  hundred  cooks  and 
only  one  spy.  I  bare  a  hundred  apiea  and  one  cook."  Of  the  two, 
Frederick  was  in  the  right,  and  Itosbacb  justified  him.  But  I  suspect 
that  M.  l^ssot,  who  is  a  Swiss,  cares  les^  about  injuring  Prussia 
than  about  going  on  turning  over  national  riincours  to  hiH  own 
profit;  and  he  knows  very  well  that  tbi;  Germnns  have  no  great 
objection  to  hookn  which  give  them  an  excuse  for  declaiming  against 
the  injustice,  tlic  violence,  and  the  flippancy  of  tho  l^rcncb. 

P^   Dideu's   book  on  "  The  Germans "   is  the  very  opposite  of 
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M,  TiMot's,  The  eloquent  Domiuioan  has  visiU'd  (ierinany,  nnd  W( 
very  nuicli  struck  with  what  he  saw  there,  especially  allbo  L'nivtraitics; 
and  be  rec<>rd«  his  impressions  in  what  is  practically  an  cutliusiasttc 
defence  of  inlclU'vtiial  Germany.  He  has  judged,  I  think,  somewhat 
too  hastily,  nnd  bcvn  the  victim  of  some  iliusioiw.  Looking  closely 
at  hiB  vork,  one  finds  in  it  many  little  jMiiits  which  are  tncorreet ;  but 
M  a  whole  it  ia  (rue.  He  hax  ]>ereeiTcd  (hat  the  higher  education  tn 
Oermitny  is  no  mere  mechanism,  but  x  liTing  thing,  |>art  and  parcel  of 
the  national  life  itself. 

French  science  is  mainly  represented  by  eminent  men,  t^ainl^d  cither 
in'the  Ecolc  Xormolc  or  the  Kcole  I'olytcchuiquc,  and  by  oulsiders 
who  belong  to  no  ollicial  body,  German  science  is  exclusively 
acAdcmic ;  nil  outsiders  arc  what  the  Germans  call  Inics— they  count 
for  nothing.  Ag«in,  the  xtrength  of  German  science  consists  in  its 
unmbcrs,  the  heavy  buttalionii  it  can  move,  the  enormoun  amount  of 
work  produced,  of  facts  aceumuluted,  of  ideas  started.  In  1-Vauoc  wo 
have  mostly  generals,  with  very  few  soldiers  to  follow  them;  aud 
whilst  the  new  military  law  is  preparing  to  annihilate  our  little  intel- 
lectual army  altogether,  death  is  already  picking  off  sonic  of  its  leaders. 
M.  d'Haussoiivillc  was  not  by  profession  a  lavant,  but  m  ))olitici&n. 
He  was  a  rvprcientative  of  the  old  uwblessc,  who  had  utilized  his 
unforced  leiftuio  under  the  Second  Kmpire  to  prodm-e  some  valuable 
historical  works  uritlen  iu  a  good  literary  style — "  The  History  of  the 
Union  of  Lorraine  with  France "  aud  "  The  Church  and  t  lie  First 
Emjiiro."  M.  Mignet,  on  the  other  hand,  without  having  ever  belonged 
to  the  professurial  staff,  was  a  professed  historiui,  who  had  made  his 
fortune  iu  a  literary  career.  With  a  mind  of  wonderful  perspicacity, 
equally  at  home  in  unravelling  a  (liplomatic  question  and  in  laying  bare 
the  springs  of  individual  clioracter  and  actiui),  and  in  the  matter  of 
style  a  finished  artist,  M.  Mignet  has  left  one  great  work  which  is  the 
admiration  of  the  learned,  "  The  Negottslions  relative  to  the  Spanish 
Suocession,"  and  a  number  of  smaller  books  which  cvcrt'lHxly  knows, 
the  "  Epitome  of  the  Historv  of  the  Itevolntion,"  the  "  Antonio  Perez 
and  Philip  II.,"  ;'  The  Storj-'of  Mary  Stuart,"  aud  others.  While  the 
world  of  letters  has  sustained  these  two  great  lomes,  science  has 
suffered  not  less  cruelly,  iL  Uuiims,  whoinoy  he  regarded  as  the  second 
founder  of  French  cheniisti^-  (Lavoisier  lieing  the  first),  had  finished  his 
work,  and  had  been  for  some  time  resting  in  his  glory  nmidst  nnivenal 
respect,  and  following  the  labours  of  his  successors  with  a  Ix-nevolent 
sympathy  which  he  did  not  always  show  to  the  same  extent  while  be 
himself  was  still  producing;  but  >l.  Wurt^  was  cut  otf  by  suddcD 
illnns  io  the  very  midst  of  hi«  lifv  and  work.  In  him  the  atomic 
theory  lo«es  its  foremost  champion,  organic  chemistry  one  of  it« 
cmtors,  and  teaching  and  research  a  roan  of  inexhaustible  activity  and 
splendid  powers  of  expression.  M.  Bcrlhelot  remains  the  only  great 
name  among  French  chemists,  since  the  public  has  ceased  to  class 
M.  Pasteur  with  Ihe  chemists  nod  counts  him  henceforward  among  the 
physiologists. 

M.  Pkstcur's  fame,  as  was  lately  shown  in  Kdinbui^b,  now  eclipses 
all  other,  and  justly  so,  since  his  discoveries  in  relation  to  the  rims  of 
certain  disease*  will  probably  form  the  siartiug-point  of  a  completo 
revolution  in  the  art  of  bcalittg.    If,  as  he  antiapate*,  he  should  be 
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able,  by  me&D*  of  tiioctilatioii,  not  only  to  mnlcc  dog^  thcmsplireD 
iingxTvioiis  to  hydro{)linbia,  but  antuallj  to  prevent  the  dovolopnirnt 
of  the  (ltM'a»e  in  a  man  aircsdr  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  it  will  be  tlie 
greatest  discovery  of  the  century,  and  will  place  M.  Pasteur,  for  thi» 
alone,  amouK  tbc  chiof  Wnofactors  of  tbc  bnraan  race. 

In  ilie  theatrical  irorld  there  is  nothing  much  to  speak  of. 
Richcpiii's  translation  of  Machoih,  which  ^Ime.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
has  just  been  playing  at  the  I'orte  Saint  Martin,  has  been  dashcfl  ofl' 
in  a  hurry,  and  its  pretenee  of  rough  and  literal  rendering!*  fiiils  to 
conceal  the  carelesanenH  and  inaccuracy  of  tbc  whole  thing.  M.  HlsisonV 
"  Depute  de  liomhienac ''  is  a  poor  burlesque  unworthv  of  the  Tliciltre 
Fran^ais,  and  M.  Stcilhae's  "  Puche»»c  Martin,"  wliilc  it  has  the 
daintiness  which  di»tin<;ni»be«  all  bi^  work,  i«  hnt  a  sparkling  trifle. 
A  great  ado  has  been  made  at  the  Ojif'ni  over  M.  GounodV  "Sapbo,'' 
ss  if  it  were  a  new  ihitig;  but  it  is  only  a  retouching  of  one  of  his 
carliwt  opera!*,  atid  by  no  means  a  happy  retouching  either,  for  every 
one  of  the  new  insertions  is  a  blot  on  the  original  soorc,  the  freshest, 
the  most  pas«iionate,  the  most  genuinely  inspired  of  all  M.  Gounod's 
vorks.  The  Th^Atre  Italien  contents  itself  with  it«  great  singers, 
Manrel.  Gayarre,  nnd  Mdllc.  Nevada,  and  ha:<  given  us  not  a  single 
good  novelty  all  the  winlcr. 

But,  if  the  theatre  has  gone  to  sleep,  the  exhibitions  have  been 
cpen.  It  is  hanl  work  to  keep  up  with  them.  You  run  up  against 
them  cut  every  side,  and,  to  say  tlie  truth,  vou  end  by  being  horribly 
weart'  of  all  this  clever,  empty,  tricky  modern  art.  It  ia  chiefly  the 
exhibitions  got  up  by  the  clubs  and  the  annual  exhibition  at  the 
Palais  dc  VIndustrie  which  suffer  from  tins  plethora  vf  pictures,  and 
from  the  comparinon  which  is  forced  upon  one  between  such  pnte 
jiOKtrfi*  of  work  of  all  kinds  and  of  every  dt^rcc  of  merit,  and  tbc 
co11eetii>n.-<,  few  and  ehoice,  offered  by  some  private  exhibitions.  At 
Ute  Salon,  when  you  have  once  looked  round  and  seen  that  there  is 
nothing  unusual  this  year,  when  you  have  satisfied  yourself  that  the 
influence  of  impressionism  is  on  the  whole  decreasing,  though  it  baa 
found  some  new  victims,  suuh  as  M.  Bernard  ;  when  you  have  admired 
m  few  good  portniitt,  such  as  that  of  M.  Robert  Fleury,  by  his  son, 
and  enjoyed  a  ftw  delightful  landscapes,  such  as  those  of  M.  Damoyc 
ajjd  M.  Hamesse;  when  you  have  looked  with  interest  at  M.  Cornion's 
large  nicturo  of  "  Hunters  of  the  Stone  Age  returning  from  the  Chase," 
ami  witen,  in  tlie  sculpture  gallery,  you  have  stood  a  little  while  before 
Uetaplaiicbe's  "  Sleep "  and  Falgnifcrc's  "  Nymphe,"  you  can  go 
comfortably  away  without  the  least  wi»b  to  come  back  again.  It  was 
quite  olhprni*c  with  the  exhibition  of  drawings  at  the  Keolc  des  Beaux 
Lrtfl.  Yon  could  not  go  there  without  staving  for  hours  at  a  time, 
ad  turning  in  again  and  again,  There  you  found  yourself  in  presence 
bf  the  most  characteristic  and  unpremeditated  thoughts  of  tnc  great 
masters,  from  David  to  Dctaille.  In  ihnw  water-colour  drawings,  not 
done  under  the  publie  eye, — these  studies  which  the  artist  keeps  ns 
jtrivate  documents — be  puts  out  bis  best,  and  deepest,  and  truest  self, 
^ven  thtt  fame  of  Ingres  will  have  gained  by  Ibis  exhibition,  which 
Diitaiucd  a  series  of  black  lead  portraits  by  him.  l*rudhoii,  Millet, 
3lei6souicr,  and  Lbcrmitte  shared  with  him  the  honours  of  this  little 
tooscum  of  treasures.    ^leiuonier  H'ut  chicHr  sketches  and  studies. 
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Two  montfas  Inter  Etc  0]>eiiC4l  nn  rxtiibJUon  of  bis  own  at  Petit'i,  which 
has  been  tlic  ivrtisttc  invent  of  the  seuou.  It  contains  »  liiinilivii  and 
Miy  [vaintin^H,  aome  of  them  almost  unknown  to  the  picture^lovcni  of 
the  present  generation.  'I'herc  is  "  La  Kisc,"  which  I>e]ougs  to  the 
Uueen  of  England ;  there  ia  "  La  Uarricadc,"  lent  hy  a  Belfnaa 
amateur;  tlicrc  arc  pictnrw  which  have  nc\cr  been  exhibited  b«^forB, 
one  of  them  a  su{)erb  allegorical  painting  representing  the  siege  of 
Paris  in  1S70-1S71.  It  is  far  from  l>ci»g  a  complete  collection  of  hia 
works,  yet  it  does  give  a  very  complete  idea  of  the  artist'*  career.  Ht« 
geniiLS  cnlinin«tr>d  between  lS.'iri  and  ISfiO.  It  is  at  that  period  that 
bi»  touch  ia  at  it^  lightest,  roeltinf;  and  at  the  same  time  solid,  his 
atyle  at  once  broadest  and  most  delicate,  and  his  work  the  most  inatinct 
with  life  and  spirit.  But  the  work  of  lat«r  ycar«,  if  it  has  not  the  asmo 
eclipsing  charm,  has  enough  to  fill  us  with  wonder  and  admiration. 
Tar  from  renting  ou  his  laurel*,  M.  Meissonier, .espedally  tsini-c  1h70, 
hnK  v'lught  out  new  paths,  bus  undertaken  mora  important  works,  has 
tried  new  and  nncxiwoKd  chords  of  colour,  whether  in  transparent  tonett, 
as  in  hi&  "Corps  de  Garde  de  Gardes  Franijaises,"  or  in  sombre  tints, 
as  in  the  masterpiece  of  last  autumn,  the  "  Madonna  del  Bacio."  None 
of  oar  paiotciB  has  cqtudlcd  M.  Mcissonicr  in  conscientiousness  and  in 
reverence  for  \\w  art,  and  he  has  his  rcwanl ;  if  his  hand  has  not  all 
the  uiniblcm-ss  of  thirty  years  ago,  he  has  lo»t  nothing  In  force  or 
originality;  lie  still  er<^»u-s ;  he  i*  still  young;  and  he  commands  un- 
dimintfhcd  inlen?st;  uhile  most  of  (he  othcj^,  ailer  the  Ri^t  ten  years 
or  so,  go  on  pnxlucing:  only  to  weary  us  bv  incessant  reiteration. 

Not  far  from  the  gallery  where  M.  Mcissonicr  is  admitting  u«  to 
all  these  fjood  things  for  tho  benefit  of  the  "  >Iospitalit^  dc  Noit,"  M. 
Mnnckaezy,  the  Hungerinn  painter,  is  exhilHting  at  M.  Scdclmcyer's 
his  famous  picture  of  "  Christ  before  Pilate,"  with  n  compuiiou  pieturo 
"  The  CmciBition."  I  do  not  think  the  new  work  eipial  to  the  former. 
There  is  not  tlie  same  unity  of  composition  or  »alicncc  of  colour ;  and 
the  type  of  the  Christ  is  less  on;;inal.  Hut,  uotwithstaoding  this  iu- 
feriority,  it  is  still  a  work  of  great  beauty.  Thero  is  a  noble  pathou 
in  the  group  of  holv  women  round  the  foot  of  the  croes ;  the  execn- 
tioner,  whom  M.  Mnnckaezy  hns  been  so  ill-advised  as  to  make  the 
centre  of  hia  picture,  is  a  startling  -specimen  of  brutality  nnd  indiffer- 
ence; and  in  tlic  faeesof  tJie  Jewa  vthocooipoce  the  irrowd  of  by.>.t«ndcr» 
the  painter  has  shown  a  thorough  acquaintance  nith  the  Jewi."))  cJia- 
racter-  it  is  a  mistake  to  exhibit  these  works  by  themselves  and  not 
in  the  Salon  of  the  Champs  Klysees.  There  might,  no  doubt,  be  » 
certain  loss  of  effect  in  taking  them  out  of  their  i^^olation  ajtd  away 
from  the  scnicwliat  theatrical  eurroundii^  with  whidi  M.  Scdelmeyer 
has  furnished  tticui ;  but  they  are  strong  enough  to  bear  comparison, 
and  in  this  rear's  Salon  they  would  certainly  Imve  slionc  with  a  i^pleti- 
dour  all  their  own.  The  l-'reuch  schools  of  to-day  have  no  colourtst 
to  compare  with  M,  Munckaczy.  Ilenner's  painting  is  perhaps  of 
still  more  exquisite  qnality  :  but  it  is  monotonous  in  its  cffeeu ;  a»d 
besides,  M.  Ilenner's  poverty  of  imagination  is  enough  to  wear  oat 
his  most  thoroo^liRoiug  admirer?.  M.  Sedclmeycr  tias  started  the 
idea  of  making  himi>clf  the  regular  publi>b«r,  ifo  to  speak,  of  Mnar  foor 
or  fi^e  painters  cxcluuvelv.  In  aildiiion  to  Unncliai^y,  who  is  his 
most   important  client,  tiiero  u  CharJemout,   a   fir>t>dasa   Auxtdan 
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portmit  painter;  I'cttenkofen  and  Jettel,  two  very  original  lund- 
icapists ;  a  Tchr()ue,  nametl  Bro^ik.  who  is  a  reallr  earnest  historical 
painter,  far  iiuperior  to  tho  Polish  Matejko ;  and  a  clever  Italian  imi- 
tator of  Meissonier's,  Tito  Lcssi. 

Auotlicr  good  private  exhibition  was  that  of  RnSacUi,  the  painter  of 
the  outskirts  of  I'aris  and  of  the  workmen  and  small  hoiueliolders  who 
inhabit  them.  BafTselli  hax  Minetimes  been  confounded  with  the  im- 
pretsioiiiHls.  As  a  mutter  of  fact  he  hait  uothiDi^  in  eommon  with 
them.  Hill  dravring  is  very  careful,  and  hia  paiatin^  somcwbat  dry. 
lie  is  distinguished  by  the  delicacy  of  his  landscape,  and  by  the  orer- 
powcrinf;  trulbfulueas  of  the  brutalized  or  abject  typw^  he  prcfei-s  to 
paint.  Ilis  theory  ta  no  less  opposed  to  that  of  the  impresniouista  than 
ItU  execution.  For  the  impressionists  any  subject  is  good  enough.  It 
i»  only  a  <)uest)ou  of  rcproduciiig  something  in  Nature  ns  exactly  as 
poa-sibte;  it  is  not  necesMury  to  put  any  soul  into  it.  Kndaelli  would 
have  nothing  painted  hiit  what  is  characteristic ;  the  painter  ia  to  be 
a  thought- reader.  In  the  disscrtaliou  with  which  he  has  prefaced  hui 
cataloj^c  he  identifies  the  l>cautiful  with  the  eh  a ract eristic,  and  \tOMa 
OB  the  inventor  of  a  new  ideal,  which,  by  a  needless  barbarnun.  he  calls 
"  Lc  beau  earact^riste" — the  characterizing  beautiful ! 

Shall  I  spcnk  of  those  other  tr«gedie«  and  eonicdicit  whicli  have  boon 
acted  oat»ide  tlie  theatre,  and  which  all  FariH  has  been  to  sec  ?  ThcMr 
little  ablations  are  so  fugitive  that  in  a  month's  time  every  trace  of 
them  ia  lost.  For  nearly  a  week  nothing  was  heard  of  but  Mrs. 
Mackay.  the  Aracrican  mdlionairc^s,  who  destroyed  a  marvellous  por- 
trait of  hersdf  by  McisMinicr  because  he  had  not  fluttcreil  her  to  her 
liking.  The  nholc  Parisinn  prc«s  took  sides  for  or  against  'Mn. 
Maekay.  Kven  she,  however,  bad  to  make  way  for  Canipi,  who  liad 
murdered  an  old  man,  and  died  on  the  scalfold  without  revealing  his 
real  name.  The  I  utransigeant  journalists,  on  the  look-out  for  a  pai'^lox 
to  anuM  themselves  with — though  they  are  moat  of  them  b^iot^" 
enough  (o  be  impervious  to  any  known  amusement — took  up  the  eanse 
of  Campi,  aa  reprc*cntinK  the  revolt  of  the  prolctariut  against  the 
bourgeoisie.  All  these  things  have  their  interest  in  I'ans,  and  especially 
on  the  boulevard  between  the  Madeleine  and  the  Porte  St.  Martin. 
Uutude  those  limits  it  all  seems  very  urtificial  and  very  absurd. 
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'1^1  IE  moet  remarkable  ioatatice  of  iutcUcc^ual  activity  at  the  present 
J  day  is  undQublcdiy  afforded  by  Leopold  von  Rankc,  who  in  extreme 
old  age  hod  the  courage  to  tmd«rt»ke  iio  niiialler  tmk  ttiaii  a  UniversAj 
Hijloiy.  An  English  Uanslalinu  of  the  lirst  volume  of  ihU  important 
work  hm  appeared  almost  aimuitancoiiHly  with  the  fourth  volume  in 
Gerntan.  We  are  jjlad  that  the  translatiou  has  been  imdertaken  by  «> 
competent  an  historian  as  ilr.  G.  W.Prothcro,'  who  says  in  his  preface 
that  "  it  depends  on  the  rcceplioii  of  thU  instnlmeut  by  the  public 
whether  the  tmustutioii  wilt  he  continued."  It  i*  much  to  be  hoped 
that  the  eiitcrpriM  will  be  encouraged  to  proceed,  llie  task  of  trans- 
lation is  laborious  and  meets  with  little  acknovledgmcnt.  Bnt  the 
traiiolator  of  Kaiikc  dcserrca  to  be  recoi-niKed  as  a  pioneer  of  Uic 
scientitic  study  of  history.  No  historian  has  ever  had  so  large  a 
grasp  M  Rankc  of  ttic fundamental  principles  of  history.orhati  latwurcd 
»o  assiduously  to  diMMitungle  from  a  mass  of  details  the  permanent 
elemenlA  of  bnman  jirogreu.  He  is  not  content  with  merely  following 
the  process  of  national  development,  but  traces  the  interconnectiaD 
of  human  affairs.  After  workmg  at  this  problem  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  especially  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the 
veteran  historian  rcsolvcil  to  devote  bis  declining  yciirs  to  foTmulatin{C 
his  results.  The  value  of  his  work  cannot  be  over-estimated.  A  mind 
trained  in  historical  criticism  and  a  jud;rment  practised  in  biKtorical 
discrimination  have  been  act  to  extract  from  the  records  of  the  past 
hibtory  of  mankind  the  active  principles  of  human  progress.  Tho 
result  is  a  clear  sketch,  drawn  by  a  firm  band,  and  full  of  siiggcstive- 
ncss.  It  is  impossible  within  our  limits  tugirc  nny  account  of  Huch  a 
work.  The  first  volume,  which  has  been  translated,  extends  to  the 
foil  of  Greece.  The  fourth  volume,  whi.rh  Uax  ju.sl  appeared,  reaches 
from  the  founding  of  Constantinople  to  the  riscol'tfae  Komanu-tierman 
kinffdoms,  as  Kankc  calls  thero.t  In  it  the  author  deals  with  a 
pcnod  which  peeiUiarly  calls  for  his  mode  of  treatment,  'i'he  great 
conceptions  which  have  jfivcu  their  form  to  modem  States — the  con- 
ceptions of  culture  embodied  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  religious 
ideas  of  the  Clm.-st)an  Church,  and  the  frc« 
tribes-  all  meet  and  react  upon  one  another, 
tiatufonnattons,  the  reconciliations  of   the^ 
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*  "Uniierol  liiHoiy.  Th«  Uldttit  Hixtoticd  (Jnntp  af  Xslransaixl  tbo  Ureeks.*' 
By  LccjioJd  von  lUakv.     K<ltt<id  by  H.  XV.  frothcra     Loiidun :  Kuki"!  I'aaL     1SS4. 
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iriUi  sncti  dif^nity  as  to  (five  a  dramatic  interest  to  the  process  of 
historical  analysis.  Probably  no  other  part  of  the  work  will  be  found 
so  lamiDouB  as  this,  which  shows  bow  the  fouadationa  of  modem 
Kuropc  w<rrc  lai<I. 

Il  is  a  RTvat  step  from  a  Universal  History  to  works  on  English 
localilie*.  Two  sucli  booki*  Imrc  recently  appeared,  which  di'serve 
notice  for  ditferent  reasouit.  Mrs.  Koundell'H  "Cowdray  *'*  is  a  ;;oo(l 
example  of  the  interest  which  centres  round  an  old  historic  honse,  and 
3f  r«.  Ituundcll  has  made  it  tell  its  talc  to  ^oo\  adrunlaj^c  No  great 
liUtnnciil  event  toot  place  at  Cowdrny,  nor  were  lu  owners  men  of 
reniarkuhic  character;  yet  any  one  who  follow*  their  fortunes  will 
feel  that  he  hiu  learned  much  of  En^Iinh  life  in  the  pa.tt,  and  lias 
more  vivid  impressions  than  he  wouhl  have  gained  from  a  more  kerioua 
history.  In  marked  contrast  with  the  spirited  book  of  Mrs.  Itoundell 
is  Sfr.  Armstrong's  "  History  of  Liddesdale  and  tbs  Dcbatcahic  Land."t 
Mr.  Armstrong  has  dealt  with  a  part  of  Great  Itritaiu  which  is  rich 
in  history  ami  legend.  He  has  made  a  carcfnl  collection  of  documents, 
and  has  sought  out  every  record  dealing  with  his  subject.  But  he  has 
made  no  etfurt  to  pnrAcnt  this  ma»K  of  information  in  an  intelligible 
form.  He  lias  adhered  so  closely  to  the  apeciat  districta  of  which  he 
treats  that  we  arc  left  without  any  clear  conception  of  the  state  of  the 
Borders  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  let  slip  an  op|>ortunity  of 
deaitnj;  with  n  most  intercstiog  subject. 

In  the  wider  field  of  historical  literature  England  ha.H  not  been 
very  producttve  dnrini;  the  last  few  monthn.  The  publication  by  Mr. 
Gairdncr  of  the  late  IJr.  Urewer'it  introductions  to  his  "  Calendar  of 
State  Papers "  will  call  general  altontion  to  their  importance.  Dr. 
Brewer  not  only  arranged  and  extracted  documents,  hut  lie  saw  their 
l>caring  and  importanee.  It  was  natural  for  him,  when  full  of  his 
subject,  to  give  f\prtKxioit  to  the  general  results  of  hi*  researches. 
iu  the  form  of  ii)ti-iMluclioii!i,  buried  in  large  volumes  of  the  Calendar, 
be  really  wrote  a  moat  valuable  history  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  No  period  of  modern  history  is  more  obscure  thaa 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Tbe  copiousnc)>s  of  literary 
material  lias  rendered  the  task  of  the  cnUe  difticult  in  the  extreme. 
The  n|>id  gruivih  of  nationalities,  tlie  interconnection  of  European 
politico,  and  the  constant  iutriifues  of  diplomacy  give  a  bewildering 
aensc  of  suddtn  life  and  uncertain  movcracut.  Dr.  IJrcwcr,  with  the 
docoiDcnts  before  his  eyes,  ha«  caught  the  enthusiasm  inspired  bv 
contact  with  great  plans.  The  period  over  which  his  Ubour'<  extviided, 
from  iJOa  to  13:J0,  has  embraoed  the  career  of  WolBev,t  who  is 
practically  the  hero  of  Dr.  Brewer's  volumes,  lie  stands  out,  for 
the  lint  time,  in  due  proportions,  as  the  first  of  England's  statesmen, 
the  modem  acceptance  of  the  term.  Dr.  Brewer  shows  us  the  tide 
i>f  English  life,  and  guides  us  through  the  polities  of  Europe.  He, 
abows  us  how  WoUcy  raised  England  from  a  third-rate  power  to  a 

*  -  Covdnr :  Um  WvAarj  of  a  urMt  Rnelub  llnnse^"  Bv  Mn.  C.  lUuodcU.  Londoa : 
BtckcnL     ISM. 

f  ■■  llutorv  o(  UJJWcle,  Kak<lal«,  KwMOde,  W*ucbn{>odBl«  aod  the  r>el»t«abU 
Ijui-I  "  By  ItolMrt  Bnc«  j\jinstrDD^  l'*rt  1.  fVuiu  tliu  Tmlfth  Century  ta  ioStX 
Kdinl'-'rxli  ,  UiiUfUs     1SS3. 

;  '  TIk  Cttigii  ol  Wcaty  VIIL  from  hi*  AmnJwioD  ta  tlM  Dwth  «f  WoIbsji."     By  Uw 
UuJ.  S.  Urcwct.    Eiiitcllij  .1.  (iftirdati.    Laadon  :  Laagmaiw.    1881. 
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pMitioii  of  comniau<liiig  importance.  Me  show*  the  atnn^  current 
of  events  which  brought  nhout  the  breach  with  the  Kornan  Church, 
aiul  niakeA  inl«Ui^ble  the  complex  character  of  lleury  Vlll.,  which 
must  always  remaiu  one  of  the  most  wontlt-rful  in  history.  I>r. 
Brewer  writes  with  etroDi;  indiriduality  of  style  and  cxprcssiou.  Htn 
work  never  Sags,  becaiue  it  is  )>cDctratctl  ytith  the  morcmciit  of  the 
age,  which  hiu  entirely  miutercd  hira  by  llic  greatness  of  its  issues 
for  the  futiife.  Hix  work  is  a  worthy  memorial  of  the  arduous 
iaboura  of  a  atudentV  life. 

A  little  book  by  Mr.  Fictoii, "  Leasons  from  the  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Kiijilieh  Commonwealth."*  descrres  notice  a*.  alToniing  an  escelli-nt 
example  of  the  way  in  which  historical  knowledge  can  be  uned  for 
teaching  political  iea»OD».  It  consists  of  leetur«ft  addressed  to  z- 
popular  uudieiice,  dealing  with  modern  problems  from  the  point  of 
ricw  of  an  advanced  Libeml.  We  do  not  propose  to  criticize 
)Ir.  PIcton's  potilical  opinion!! ;  but  it  is  impoasiblc  to  read  his 
uttcninn;s  and  not  sec  in  thcim  the  sobering  results  of  historical  study. 
'Phcru  is  n  hirgcncfts  of  view,  a  distrust  of  purtinl  uietltudii,  wid  a 
conception  of  tlic  orgnuie  unity  of  society  which  are  too  often  absent 
from  political  teaching.  Mr.  Pietoa  hM  put  forward  in  a  striking  way 
the  results  of  a  precocious  experiment,  which  required  more  moral 
force  to  maintain  it  than  the  ICtiglinh  people  as  a  whole  possessed. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  in  the  coiuYe  of  the  last  few  yva,n  thfr 
reign  uf  Cluccu  ^\jmc  and  the  political  career  of  itolingbroke  should 
have  attracted  su  much  attention.  It  seems  to  show  a  denin;  to 
understand  more  eleariy  our  sy.-(teni  of  parly  government,  which  is 
being  so  sorely  tried.  A  new  writer,  Mr.  Uarrop.  has  made  a  valuable 
coutribution  to  this  subjcct+  Ue  has  act  himself  to  trace  in  the  policy 
of  Uolingbrokc,  the  last  effort  of  the  monarchical  system  to  reassert 
itseif  at  the  e.xi>ciise  of  parliamentary  gorernmenl.  His  book  ia 
carefully  written,  and  his  criticiKm  of  Huliii^hroke's  policy  in  just. 
He  has  rcoo.!;nIxed  the  merits  of  Tori,'i»m  as  Uolingbrokc  conceived  it, 
and  has  tric^  to  judge  it  in  reference  to  the  events  of  its  own  time,  and 
not  to  subsHiuent  dcvelopraenta.  He  has  made  a  derided  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  parliamentary  government  was 
eatablished.  Hut  we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Harrop's  book  is  light 
reuliug.  He  baa  little  capAcity  for  formulating  clearly  the  retiult!*  of 
the  proce&s  which  he  i»  tracing,  nor  baa  ho  mui'b  facility  of  eipre-ssion. 
As  a  criticism  of  BoUngbrokc  the  hook  is  too  loug ;  aa  a  history  of 
the  time  it  is  too  short.  The  abaeuoe  of  dates,  of  headings,  and  other 
helps  to  the  reader,  makes  it  perplexing  to  a  reader  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  timea. 

Mr,  Harrop  forma  a  great  C0Htru»t  to  Mr.  Schuyler,  whose  "  Life 
of  Peter  the  Great  "*  liaii  the  merit  of  succeeding  in  giring  a  rao^l 
icadiiblc  and  virid  account  of  a  character  and  state  of  society  which 
we  difhcult  to  realise.  Mr.  Schuyler  has  aime<i  at  writing  a  full  and 
clew  narrative.  Hcbascbicllyusctl  Russian  sources,  and  consi-tiuently 
haa  reproducc<l  before  us  the  life  of  Russia,  and  has  set  his  hero  in  liis 

*"e<lis  [jMtarM.~    Bv  J.  AIlBMcii  Picton-    London  :  .MoxjUKlvr  Jt  Skepliotnl.  I.S31. 

t  "  BaUnghrokc :  a  I'oiitioU  Stixly  ind  Criticinq."  By  Itobert  HutV  Lomdoa  : 
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itwn  mrroandiiif^.  ^Tr.  Schwylcr  is  a  bios'^P^'^i'  more  than  a 
bistorian.  Up  Hoes  not  look  tmich  ritlicr  before  or  after,  but  Ricea  s 
pictoresqae  account  of  evc^nlH,  lie  doeHciot  wen  ]>uuite  to  rcllcct  on 
the  character  of  bis  hero,  or  on  the  results  of  hU  Heparatn  ntcasurvs. 
But  he  makes  Peter  a  living  person  both  in  bis  public  and  bin  private 
life.  If  he  docs  not  throw  li<{ht  on  any  of  the  political  problenin  of 
the  timr,  be  certainly  gives  an  admirable  picture  of  tbeir  suirouudin^. 
He  leavea  others  to  apcculatc  on  the  re^uhti  to  Biix-<>i:t  and  to  Europe  of 
the  hi^-handcd  doings  of  the  gn-jtt  IVar;  hut  be  Hhows  ii«  the 
ini|ietiioeity,  the  bnilality,  the  good  sense,  and  the  industry  with  n-bicb 
Ik;  lalxmrod  at  bis  projects  of  every  kind.  "We  see  how  Russia  eeawd  to 
be  Oriental,  and  became  European;  hut  ire  see  alao  how  im)>osaible  it 
waA  that  the  conversion  should  be  other  than  superficial.  As  a 
biography,  Mr.  Sebiiylcr's  book  is  cscellcnt:  it  is  written  with  a 
fulness  mid  rarefnlnc-u  that  will  secure  it  an  abiding  reptitution. 

la  Frcueh  liti-rature  we  may  notice  the  completion  of  SI.  Porrens' 
"  Histoirc  de  Flor^^nce,"*  irhich  in  six  volumes  has  only  reached  to  the 
beginning  of  the  domination  of  the  Medici  in  i  t3a.  It  is  needless  to 
say  tliut  a  book  on  auch  a  sealc  is  tlic  rcsnlt  of  lon^  rcscnrdi,  and  is 
largely  conccmed  with  the  whole  of  Italian  history.  It  is  founded  on 
a  ctu«ful  criticism  of  authorities,  and  bus  devoted  much  atteulion  to 
the  ori||;in  of  t'lorL-ntiiic  in.stttutions.  But  we  feel  as  if  the  spirit  of 
Horcntino  life  had  evajwiraled  in  tbe  process  of  this  long  analysis. 
W.  PtTrcus  shows  more  erudition  than  does  the  MarcheH.-  Cnpponi; 
but  wc  feci  as  if  he  docs  not  after  all  tell  us  so  much  that  we  wished  to 
know.  While  wc  agree  in  the  abstract  with  most  of  his  v'n:v»  of 
Fhwentino  politics,  we  lose  the  sense  of  Florence  as  the  heart  and  head 
of  Italy.  Italian  history  is  diflicult  to  write,  because  the  contributtoti 
of  Italy  to  Europe  is  hard  todeiiue.  Its  political  condition  bears  some 
rrscmhlancc  to  that  of  ancient  Greece;  yet  its  history  docs  not 
illustrate  in  tbe  same  way  tbc  great  permanent  lessons  of  political 
sdenee.  Ibt  development  was  not  so  rapid  nor  so  sharply  detiucd,  and 
was  traversed  by  many  extraneous  clement*.  While  we  respect 
yL  Perrena'  laboun,  wc  (hinic  that  »  briefer  and  more  rifid  sketch 
would  have  served  it«  purpose  better  tbau  his  csrcful  analysis. 

Italy  is  continually  fruitful  in  tbe  publication  of  new  documents. 
Chief  autongHt  those  irhich  have  appeared  lately  arc  the  unedited 
writings  of  .'Eneas  Sylrius  llccolomini,  afterwards  I'ope  Fius  Il.f 
Tbongti  the  published  writings  of  .Eneas  arc  sulRdently  voluminous, 
fet  auytlitng  from  his  i>c«  is  ralnable.  He  was  tbe  earliest  man 
of  letters  in  tbe  mwlern  acceptance  of  the  term,  and  is  always  ob- 
•eirant  and  lively.  The  historical  value  of  tbe  present  volume  consists 
in  tbc  pnbhcation  of  suppressed  pasaa;;;c8  from  bis  "  Commentaries," 
which  I'ius  II.  wrote  during  his  pontiJicatv,  but  which  were  not 
pablished  till  nearly  a  century  after  his  ilcath.  The  eihtor,  tbronijh 
dc&nticc  to  the  dignity  of  tli«  ivsiml  oflioe,  sH|)pre8sed  many  of  the 
bittDg  aayiugs,  tbe  jiood  stories,  the  free  comments  on  the  morals 
of  hi*  time,  and  tbe  remarks  on  tbe  characters  of  his  cardinals,  which 
Pina  n.  did  not  scrnple  to  commit  to  paper.     Wc  now  have  a  rare 
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coUecUon  of  amuiting  detaiU  of  papal  life  and  of  CQUtemporaiT' 
tDannen  brought  together  in  a  amail  compaas.  The  history  of  th« 
Papacy  at  the  cud  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  further  illustrated  by 
the  publicatioD  of  the  "  History  of  Sigi^moudo  dei  Conti  of  Folipno, ' 
who  miw  one  of  the  Apostolic  »ecri'iaricit  under  Innocent  VIU,, 
.Mcxander  Vl.iaud  JuUun  II.*  Sigi«tnoudo  is  too  much  of  a  LatioUt 
to  be  vciy  useful  as  a  historian.  He  ia  so  much  impressed  with  tlie 
dignity  of  historr  tliat  he  rolls  on  without  any  Beu$«  of  proportion, 
and  doca  not  tell  us  the  details  which  we  most  wish  to  know.  But 
though  he  has  no  spcdal  merits  and  shows  no  individuitlity  in  his 
writing,  he  is  n  viiUmble  addition  to  the  sources  of  Itiilian  bislory. 

A  useful  addition  has  been  mndc  to  the  utimber  of  Italian  period- 
icals in  the  form  of  a  RivUtn  Storiett  Italwnu.,  which  is  to  be 
published  quarterly.!  Its  editor  is  Professor  lliaando,  who  is  aided 
Dv  Signor«  Fabrctti,  Vallari,  aud  Dcdcra.  Italy  already  abounds  in 
hi»tonr4tl  journiLls,  which  arc  for  the  most  part  busted  witii  the 
publioiitioii  of  provincial  or  local  records.  The  new  JtivUia  seems 
to  aim  at  i>eing  a  guide  to  the  treasures  Kcattere<l  through  these 
various  collections.  It  doea  not  propose  to  publish  new  documcats, 
but  to  give  BD  account  of  all  that  is  Wing  done,  at  homo  and  ahrosd, 
towards  the  illustratioa  of  Italian  history.  In  fact  it  will  be  the 
o^an  of  those  who  are  working  at  the  construction  of  Italiun  history 
aud    the  criticism  of  the  records,  whii^li  arv  being  so  indnstriitusly 

trublished  by  otherH.  If  it  is  strong  eiiou}:b  to  withstand  the  srchieo- 
ofpcal  tendency  of  Italian  research  and  keep  to  the  ground  of  history, 
it  will  do  a  useful  scnicc  to  foreign  students. 

(Jermany  has  lost  no  time  iu  producio'  the  fint-fniits  of  Pope 
Leo  Xlll.'a  apneal  to  history  in  defence  of  the  Vatican.  Jiistoriud 
students  probalily  admitted  at  once  the  grounds  for  that  appeal,  and 
had  long  wondered  at  the  silence  of  Uoman  Catholic  writers.  Father 
Volsn's  "  Munnmcnta  Hcforniationis  LutheranK'  "X  arc  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  l\w  history  uf  the  beginnings  of  the  Lutheran  movement 
from  1521  to  Mii't.  They  consist  of  documents  from  the  papal 
archives,  some  of  which  have  been  partially  published  bcfoi'e.  Now 
that  they  arc  collected  and  given  in  full,  they  present  us  with  tJie 
papal  side  of  the  diplomatic  struggle  between  Germany  aud  the 
Roman  Court,  in  which  Luther  was  one  of  the  instmmcnts  wbicli 
Oermauy  used  for  her  own  puq]Osea.  Most  important  among  these 
documents  are  the  letters  of  Alexander,  the  papal  legate,  who  felt  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  resolute  temper  of  the  German  pec^le, 
yet  who  felt  the  difficulty  of  moving  ihc  Komau  Court  to  redress  the 
piactical  grievances  under  which  Germany  suffered.  Tlic  general 
tendency  of  the  study  of  these  documents  will  be  to  turn  attention 
from  the  doctrinal  questions  raised  by  Luther  to  the  extortionate 
system  of  the  lloman  Curia.  Probably  Luther's  movenieut  owed  its 
8uece*s  to  the  despair  which  men  felt  of  any  amendment  in  the  papal 
administration,  which  had  become  intolerable  to  the  awakened  iutelii- 
f^uce  and  the  reviving  nutional  life  of  Germany.     At  all  eveats  tliia 

**"U!iloriadG'8>KiiT««Dpi,ddUTSslIS10."  Da  NainMii^ d«i Cottli  ds  I'ly 
2  TooDc^    RoDiL    1883. 

t  ■■  FratcUi  Bmm."    TotIdo. 
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[injicct  of  (lie  Aubjcct  has  not  met  with  due  coDudcratioti.  AdociiiueDt 
'of  another  sort,  contuiDvcl  in  these  Tolum(!!i,  iti  of  some  imjwrtancc  to 
Btude»t«.  Father  Bolan  publishes  a  liri&f  of  Leo  XIII.,  dated  1513, 
ftnd  fiubacribed  by  Iwenty-two  cardinals,  vhich  contains  the  restUt  of 
w)  inquirv  into  the  legitimacy  of  Cardinal  Guilio  dv  Medici,  afterwards 
Clcmcat  III.  The  testimony  brought  before  the  pope  and  cardiuah' 
F'ttiffiecd  to  conrince  them  of  tJie  reality  of  a  marriage  bt-tween  Guilio's 

retils,  ind  he  is  therefore  pronounced  legitimate.  Whatever  may 
thought  of  the  importance  of  this  document  iu  the  way  of  proof,  it 
at  all  evenu  free*  the  cardinals  from  any  charge  of  occleaiaatical 
iiTCgularity  in  electing  Clement  VII. 

M.  Ckkighton. 


II.— FICTION. 

Tm  critical  estimate  of  the  languid  and  colourless  little  sketch  tcli 

us  by  Anthony  Trolloi>e*  has  turcly  been  overmuch  aflvct«d  by  the 

attention  with  which  we  all  listen  to  tlie  Iiwt  word  from  an  old  friend. 

It  would  be  an  ungncioas  critic  and  an  ungrateful  reader  who  should 

grudge  that  old  friend  a  warm  and  partial  attention,  and  the  few 

worda  which  arc  all  bis  posthumous  work  demands  naturnlly  expand 

linto  a  reminiscence  of  more  characteristic  work.     lie  may  be  regarded 

in  some  Mfivte  as  a  successor  to  Thackeray.  In  some  respects  the  change 

from  Tliackeray  to  TroUoi>e  i«  like   the  ehivnge   from    Fielding   to 

Thackeray.     Thackeray  dealt  with  much  the  mluic  themes  aa  Fielding. 

bat  the  necessities  of  our  time  compelled  him  to  make  them  decorous ; 

and  a  picture  of  life,  as  men  see  it,  is  changed  in  more  than  mere 

decorum  when  it  is  made  decorous.     Trollopc  carried  this  change  a 

1  atcp  further ;  he  brought  hi«  view  of  life  still  nearer  what  we  may  call 

kthc  female  view.     Both  of  them  dcacribc  men  and  women,  and  both 

Lof  them  are  read  by  men  and  women ;  hut  still  we  may  say,  on  the 

whole,  that  Thackeray  writes  for  men  aud  women,  and  TroUope  for 

tromeo.    Of  oouru  there  is  a  much  greater  descent  in  the  second  than 

the  first  comparison.     Thackeray  will  be  read  wherever  Kngliah  Rction 

f  3S  read :  he  chrODiclo)  a  pha««  of  EagUsh  life.     Fine  satire  has  somc- 

thtJig  of  the  same  interest  that  true  poftr^'  ha.i,  both  are  rooted  in 

wliat  is  pertcaneut  iu  our  nature.     Such  pictures  aa  Trollopc's,  on 

the  other  hand,  owe  their  interest  to  the  fact  that  what  is  represented 

is  familiar,  and  fade  like  cat  flowers  when  it  becomes  struugc.     But 

among  those  who  nmuw  a  generation,  aud  do  no  more,  a  high  place 

roost  be  accorded  to  their  author.     His  view  of  life,  if  not  elevating, 

is  always  pure  and  healthful,  his  moral  influence  is  on  the  side  of 

I  wluitever  t.->  ^ntle  and  true,  and  iu  some  respects  it  is  touched  by  a 

ci-rtaiu  origiimiity,  and  makea  ua  feel  compassion  where  his  predecessor 

would  have  had  no  lesson  but  scoru.     And  sun-ty  to  nay  this  of  one 

who  has  made  houn  of  languor  and  pain  pass  lightly,  and  refreshed 

llie  wearied  brain  with  a  momenury  oblivion  of  its  problems,  is  »o 

■  "  An  Old  Mui*li  X/)V«."     By  Aatkouy  Tr«lkipo.     Loadoa :  BIsokwood.    2  toU. 
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tHigbt  praitc.  He  thovn  lu  tlie  tulf  %fab  of  aspiration  in  worldly 
natures,  where  Thackeray  would  liave  represented  uotliingbul  worldh. 
Dees.  If  an  individual  ofuniou  might  be  hazarded  against  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  qualified  verdict,  wc  sbotdd  say  that  the  aame  power 
which  has  won  general  e^ mpatby  foT  eo  many  fictitionH  ezwupJee  of  the 
mingled  weakoosB  and  lorcablcncH  of  Imnuiu  nature  haa  left  its  tmee 
in  tlut  portrait  of  a  great  Ruui.  Certainly  tlie  imagination  which 
created  kq  many  character*  who  might  have  fonnd  their  motto  in  the 
line  of  an  6\d  poet,  "  God  and  the  world  we  worship  both  together," 
was  wcli  fitted  to  put  before  the  average  reader  some  picture  of  the 
life  of  Cicero,  and  at  any  rate  the  effort  may  be  mentioned  here  as 
a  typical  specimen  of  the  kind  of  intellectual  sympaihr  to  which 
much  of  h^  undoubted  succc««  wu  owing.  H  ia  disappoiuting 
to  hare  to  aay  alt  this  i^ropo*  of  u  »lory  which  in  no  way  illnt- 
tratea  it.  There  i*  some  iutercAt  and  some  pathos  in  the  oc«crip- 
tion  of  the  lonely  disappointed  man  and  the  fair  Hush  of  tiope  that 
comes  with  the  yoang  girl  whom  he  takes  to  his  borne  in  rhnrity,  but 
this  interest  fades  at  its  openiDg.  and  the  [Mthetie  suggention  of  bafUed 
age  and  tnumphnnt  youth  is  mnrrcd  by  the  working  out  of  the  story, 
which  exhibits  baffled  age  in  a  rcry  unlovely  light,  and  triumphant 
yonth  in  a  very  uni»tere»ting  one.  Mr.  Trollopc  aprarectly  wanted 
to  {five  a  version  of  Old  Uobin  Grav,  in  which  Itobin  should  appear 
sa  the  hero ;  and  by  brincing  back  Jamie  before  the  marriiige  iuittead 
of  after  it,  he  docs  actuuly  enable  his  "  old  man  "  {who  by-the-by  ii 
emly  fifty)  to  surrender  the  hand  of  a  woman  whose  heart  he  knows 
liimself  not  to  po!iHe«,  after  a  great  deal  of  hesitation  and  ungra- 
cioomcss.  But  what  most  strikes  the  reader  is  the  strangely  exag- 
gerated estimate  of  the  generosity  in  tliis  snrrcnder  betrayed  by  the 
aothor.  9tirely  no  generous  nature,  man  or  woman,  would  hold  another 
to  an  engagement  which  he  or  she  was  aware  was  one  of  duty  merely. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  if  ^Ir.  AVhittlcHtuff  were  gcne- 
Tona  the  story  would  be  more  commonplace  even  than  it  ia.  The  real 
interest  is  much  less  in  bia  relation  to  hia  betrothed  ward,  than  to 
an  old  housekeeper,  who  combines  a  strong  jealousy  of  the  intorioper 
with  indignation  at  what  she  feels  her  desertion  of  him  in  a  manner 
tliat  ia  really  original  and  distinct,  and  i>hr  stands  out  as  the  only  life- 
like character  in  the  book.  Anthony  Trollopc  can  well  afford  to 
have  more  than  one  of  his  progeny  dismisMM)  to  oblivion.  If  we 
cannot  *ay  that  "  liis  death  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  nations,*'  hia  life  was 
one  that  sen-sibiy  iniTCast-d  the  sum  of  innocent  entertainment  in  Iiis 
own  generation  and  the  one  bcue^th  it.and  wc  part  fromhim  as  from  one 
who  had,  amon^  other  merits,  tlic  interest  of  forming  a  link  between 
tli«  present  and  the  past.  No  writer  i*  more  contemporary ;  he  brings 
down  his  dialect  and  contume  to  the  very  fashion  of  the  hour ;  and  yet 
in  a  certain  sense  no  writer  is  more  old-fashioned.    The  i  of 

our  day  might,  for  anv  inflticuoc  on   his  page,  be  the  pt^  f  a 

thousand  ycara  ago.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  arc  never  stated  or 
disot«sed  there — Uic  men  and  women  whose  fortunes  lie  follows  are 
beings  who  have  never  enme  into  the  most  remote  contemplation  with 
them.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  what  he  write*  is  the  most 
clfortIc«s  reading  in  the  irorid.  It  will  make  him  less  interesting  to 
a  future  gcucraliuu,  hut  it  has  won  him  great  popularity  in  his  own. 
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Wc  liave  called  him  a  »uece»or  to  Tlisckcnijr.  Wc  could  not  speak 
of  nay  siii'lc  writer  as  in  tttea  the  same  nenne  a  ftucccsvnr  to  him.  It 
ut  mthcr  curious,  aad  forcihlr  illiistrateA  what  has  bmn  just  xaid  of  bis 
detachment  from  the  problems  of  our  day,  that  all  second-rate  writen 
are  more  ineliued  to  follow  ia  the  footsteps  of  our  greatest  ^uius 
than  of  one  who  seemx  to  hare  strnck  out  exactly  the  ri>;ht  path  for 
second-rate  fiction.  One  or  two  writer*  suggat  thcmwivcs  »»  suc- 
oosont  in  bis  own  line  of  art.  Mr.  Jame»  Payn  may  perhaps  be 
TQcntionGd  among  an  cider  generation.  Among  the  younger  we  may 
fairly  reckon  the  hriUiant  voung  author,*  who  adda  to  much  oif 
Troilope's  power  some  qualities  in  which  he  wa«  lacking — an  amount 
of  wit  indeed  which  we  could  not  parallel  in  any  contemponuy 
writer.  Humour,  which  he  possesscK  also,  la  far  commoner.  We 
may  pay  his  second  no\-cl  the  rare  tribute  of  saying  that  it  will 
not  disappoint  the  expectationx  rai*i-(l  by  a  book  that  took  tlie  fiction' 
reading  world  by  stonn.  The  central  idea  of  the  plot — a  stolen 
mauQ.«eript— is  confessedly  not  original,  and  many  of  the  situations 
are  sufBciently  familiar  in  tietion,  yet  the  sparkle  of  the  story  is 
enoogb  to  give  it  the  tlaTour'  of  originality,  not  pcrha]M  originality  in 
a  very  deep  sense,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  general  effect  of  fre-ibnesis  and 
life  that  one  hardly  knows  how  else  to  describe.  Two  criticisms  have 
to  be  made  before  the  conscientious  critic  can  feci  the  cnstom-housc 
liaa  its  due.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  it  must  bo  rc^rdn)  as  a 
defect  in  a  novel  that  it  should  be  about  a  norel.  Art  in  any  form  is 
Dot  a  Boitablc  object  for  itself.  Perhaps  this  may  be  tliough't  byper> 
eritical,  and  we  miLit  confess  tltat,  as  a  canon  of  critkism,  it  woald 
ooudcma  some  works  that  hare  taken  their  place  in  the  literary 
world,  but  it  is  brought  home  to  tite  readers  of  "  A  Giant's  Kobe 
by  the  fact  that  the  novel  which  gains  the  hero  his  social  fame, 
and  wluch  has  been  really  entruatea  to  him  by  a  friend  who  is 
eapposed  (of  course  faJBclr)  to  have  been  drowned  at  sea,  must  hare 
btcQ  rich  in  just  tJiosc  qualities  to  which  "A  Giant's  Kobe"  can 
make  no  pretension.  This  is  an  unquestionable  flaw;  a  writer 
should  reproduce  the  interest  he  describes.  But  while  the  critic  k 
foree<l  to  allow  this,  it  ia  not  a  ooDnderation  that  will  disturb  the 
ple&xure  of  the  reader.  The  circumstances  which  surround  Mart 
.Aahbum  witli  a  prestige,  and  win  him  a  heart  to  which  he  is  not 
entitled,  are  all  possible,  and  described  with  much  liveliness;  and 
tbe  poeition  of  the  impostor  is  painted  with  a  rividneiiA  which 
will  come  home  to  many  who  have  never  appropriated  the  manu- 
script of  a  dead  friend,  but  who  know  what  it  is  to  some  extent 
to  live  on  respect  and  admiration  which  they  feel  themselves  liable 
to  forfeit  at  any  moment  by  the  revelation  of  their  own  littleness. 
It  ia  tJie  special  interest  of  fiction  to  disentangle  the  vague  fi'iclings 
which  inionninglv  in  ordinary  lives  from  their  confusing  surround* 
logs,  and  translate  them  into  the  deflniteness  of  circumstance;  and 
many  a  dwarf  who  has  worn  "  the  giant's  robe  "  for  some  loving 
eyes  alone,  will  recognize  a  true  parable  in  this  picture  of  one  who  ha« 
to  tie  stripped  of  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But  this  brings  ua  to  our 
second  objection.  When  the  intellectual  giuut  apjwars  we  all  applaud 
the  gencrowity  witli  wliich  he  refuses,  for  the  sake  of  the  woman  whom 
•  "Tbar-aafaRobe."    ByF.Anrt*)-.    Laudoo  :  Smith,  Eld«»- 4  (V 
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lie  and  t)in  dirarf  have  both  loved,  to  unRutak  him  ;  but  when  he  goes 
on,  like  the  bishop  in' the  "  Miserables,"  to  tell  lic«  iu  defence  of  the 
thief,  wc  foci  that  the  author  has  floundered  into  a  bw;  of  mawkish 
sentiment  that  is  un-EngUsb  and  unraiinly.  The  full  is  the  more 
provoking  becnusc  the  true  moral  of  the  "Giant's  Robe"  i.t  a  high 
one.  That  lore,  however  gained,  is  itometbing  hol^,  that  even 
the  hypocrite  and  the  impotitor.  if  he  hoa  once  been  admitted  into 
that  saercd  domain,  cannot  he  cast  forth  from  it,  however  he  may  be 
othernrisc  punished— this  is  one  of  the  most  clevnting  leA^ons  the 
writer  of  fiction  can  teach,  and  it  can  be  tatigbt  by  him  ulune.  But 
itcwmot  be  taught  truly  unless  it  i«  coupled  with  theopponitc  lewon — 
reverence  to  love  ts  incompatible  with  defiance  to  truth.  However,  ve 
«re  perba[)9  leading  our  readers  to  a  wrong  point  of  view  for  appreciat- 
ing this  sparkling  lictiou.  We  hasten  to  assure  them  that  white  tbcy 
oonld  not  read  a  single  page  without  smiling  at  some  humorous  touch. 
Or  re-reading  some  clear  cut  epigrammatic  sentence,  or  gliding  over  a 
stretcl)  of  lucid  easy  narrative,  they  might  read  lOD  pages  without 
diaeovcriiig  that  it  had  such  a  thing  as  a  moral.  Mid  apart  from  our 
critical  microscope,  they  miglit  even  tlnish  it  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
guiltless  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

We  must  exactly  invert  that  tribute  iu  turning  to  two  other  novels 
which  wc  would  coutmst  with  the  two  just  mentioned,  both  of  them 
(and  wc  might  have  added  to  their  number)  being  a  witnt-tts  to  the  hold 
that  the  ultimate  problcinsof  life  have  even  on  the  nitnd  of  a  generation 
that  has  pronounced  them  insoluble.  That  eonvcniont  and  dlgnifietl 
summary  of  the  ordinary  novel  reader's  objection  to  any  exertion, 
which  takes  shape  in  the  theory  that  the  most  important  of  all  <)ue». 
tious  should  lie  excluded  from  the  most  widely  read  of  all  kinds  of 
literature,  might  be  refuted  (if  it  needed  any  rcftitalioii  but  being 
clearly  stated)  by  the  mere  titles  of  some  of  the  mwt  intcre:^tiiig  novcU 
of  their  day.  "  The  \ew  Abelard  "•  has  the  misfortune — so  mc  must 
consider  it  on  the  whole,  thongh  the  reminiscence  is  a  compliment^ 
to  remind  the  reader  of  one  of  the  moat  imprtssivc  and  ori^nal  pro- 
duction*  of  a  great  writer  of  our  time,  George  Sand's  "  Spiiidion." 
llie  Rev.  AmhroKO  Bradley  recalls,  in  outline,  the  ]>athetie  and  striking 
figure  of  the  young  monk,  bcrcari-d  of  hi»  faith,  yet  |)Owcrleti«  to  qnit 
the  prison,  as  he  comes  to  feel  it,  to  which  his  faith  alone  ha>  con- 
signed him,  and  iu  which  no  external  compulsion  retains  him.  Perhaps 
the  fiction  which  "  The  New  Abelard  "  will  most  recall  to  an  Jiuglish 
reader  is  Mr.  Fronde's  cariy  work,  and  the  resemblance,  at  least, 
aoswers  tiic  same  imrpose,  for  wc  mention  these  names  to  justify 
Mr.  Buchanan's  aim :  his  execution  is  a  didereut  matter.  The 
navel  is  not  so  powerful  a  one  as  the  "  Nemeais  of  Faith,"  and  of 
courae  it  has  nothing  like  the  power  of  "Spiridion,"  yet  it  is  a  book 
which  few  rvadcn  will  leave  unfinished.  Its  gn^at  want  is  more  dis- 
tiuetuesH.  "  ^piridtun''  is  an  irloqucnt  cx;)Osit>on  of  that  phase  of 
mystic  Deism  which  Ueorge  Sand  beliereil  to  be  at  once  the  belief 
from  which  Christianity  started,  and  the  goal  of  the  highi=*t  modem 
lliooght.  "The  Nemesis  of  Faith."  if  reminiscences  of  its  firet 
ap|M!armnee  may  be  trusted,  is  a  warnin;:  against  that  t  '  -n- 
cialion   of  Chrutlianity   with    Morality   which    tends   to   .^  .  ini 

*  "ThisKaw  AUlktO."    Ujr  Itolwrt  BiicbsiuB.    5  roU.  Laadm     CWtlot  WMm. 
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IxiUi  ia  a  commnn  shipwreck.  \Vc  arc  unitljlc  to  put  Mr.  Biichauan'-t 
meaning  into  any  similar  ttBteRient,  ami  eould  make  no  sum- 
niary  of  its  gencnU  imprensioii  which  some  single  passage  would 
not  conrnsc.  lie  shows  us  that  Ambrose  Uradlcy's  power  to  rc*i»t 
temptation  was  weakened  hv  the  loss  of  his  faith ;  hut  we  arc 
k-ft  in  some  doubt  whether  t'hU  w  Mr.  Froudc's  lesHOii  orcr  again — 
whether  he  means  to  exhibit  the  ulackcnin^  of  all  moral  power  that 
t.-omca  with  thi>  loss  of  any  religious  eouvictioo.  true  or  false,  or 
whether  he  mcau<i  merely  to  show  ihe  ooniiection  of  true  conrictions 
with  monl  etrcngtli.  From  one  passage,  and  from  the  whole  drill  of 
tlie  book,  wc  should  take  the  last  to  be  the  true  meauiug,  but  it  is 
surely  iuconAUtciit  with  the  following  extiACt  from  Ambrose  Elradlcy's 
BCoooot  of  his  own  heresies,  as  coutnincd  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Dark  and  Dells,  which  leatU  to  Itis  giving  up  his  living,  and  still  more 
with  the  tone  of  the  Bishop's  answer,  which  appears  intended  b»  an 
exhibition  of  i-^norant  bigotry.  Surely  the  quotation  must  he  mc«ut 
to  represent  the  meeting;  point  of  a  new  lleuai»anec  with  that  which 
ia  permanent  in  the  faith  of  tlic  past.  "  The  teacher*  ofthe  new  koow- 
leagc,"  writes  Bradley  to  his  scandaliMd  Bishop,  "  have  unroofed  our 
Temple  to  the  heavens,  but  have  not  destroyed  iu  foundations.  The 
God  who  Umndercd  upon  Sinai  has  vanished  into  air  and  cloud,  but 
the  God  of  man's  heavenly  aspiration  is  wonderfully  quickened  and 
alive.  The  historic  personality  of  the  Founder  of  Chrijitianily  becomes 
fainter  and  fainter  luUie  ajfcs  advance;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  hriKbtcf 
and  fairer  grows  the  Divine  Ideal  which  roM>  from  the  ashes  of  that 
godlike  man.  Men  reject  tlie  old  miracle*,  but  they  at  last  acecpt  a 
miracle  of  human  idealism.  This  being  so,  how  does  it  behove  a 
Christian  minister,  eating  the  Church's  bread,  but  fully  alive  to  her 
mortal  danger,  to  steer  his  courser  Shall  he,  as  so  many  do,  continue 
to  act  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  he  would  have  acted  in  the  tii'tcenth, 
or  indeed  iu  any  century  up  to  the  Revolution  {  Shall  he  base  his 
teaching  on  the  certainty  of  miracles,  on  the  existence  of  supcr- 
nsturalisin,  on  Ibe  evil  of  the  human  heart,  the  vanity  of  this  world, 
aud  the  certainty  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  another?  I  do  not 
Uiink  so  I  knowing  in  his  heart  that  thc&e  things  arc  merely  the  cast-otf 
opidermis  of  a  linng  and  throwing  creed,  be  may,  iu  perfect  conscious- 
ueas  of  Qod's  iippruval.  put  aside  the  miraculous  as  unprovcu  if  not 
irrelevant ;  wani  the  pcuplc  against  more  Kupcrnaturalism,  proclaim 
with  the  apoattes  of  the  Keuaissauce  the  glory  and  loveliness  of  ihif 
world — its  wondrous  scenea,  its  marvellous  story  as  written  on  the 
roclu  oad  in  the  stars,  its  divine  science,  iu  liternturc,  its  poetry,  and 
its  arts :  and  treading  all  the  fire  of  IIcll  beneath  his  feel,  and 
il'  -il;  the  threat  of  eternal  wrath  as  a  chimera,  base  his  hope  of 

ii  i;y  on  the  mural  aspiratiotiK  that,  irrespective  of  dogma,  arc 

common  to  all  mankind."  Surely  this  is  intended  to  be  the  eirenicon 
of  a  new  creed,  as  nni)aeationabIy  the  protest  of  tlio  Bishop  is  an 
nprcsaion  of  whatever  is  effete  in  the  old  one.  If  we  are  mistaken 
•df  Mr.  Buchanan  means  this  for  the  language  of  hcresy~his  moral 
loMs  distinctness  and  doca  not  gain  truth.  There  would,  by  this  time, 
>.  Ii  thing  M  cultivate*!  unljclicf,  if  Christianity  shone  forth  with 

i:i  it  witiuMs  to  its  own  renovating  power.   While  we  are  obliged 

tu  cuufa*  that  of  two   parents  whose  tears  fall  ou  tiie  same  coffin 
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you  ahall  not  be  able  to  tell  wlticli  bolievc^  in  ''  the  rGBurrcclion  of 
the  d«cd  Kuil  tlic  liic  of  the  world  to  come,"  and  vhicli  rc^»nlK  thai 
hope  a-i  ui>  idle  drcHtii,  vc  canuot  hope  to  track  that  conviction  as  x 
redeeming  any  more  than  a  eouHoling  jwwcr.  Howercr,  nfler  the 
Dumeroua  noveU  occu{>icd  exclusively  with  the  petty  oomplications 
which  delay  the  niarrii4;c  of  thin  yonng  liuly  to  tliat  yoang  gentleman, 
some  rcadera  iriU  feel  it  a  relief  to  come  u{ion  one  which  deals  with 
iutcrcsts  that  arc  common  to  humanity,  and  "The  New  Ahdard" 
undertakes  that  task  with  aomc  important  requisites  for  succian,  and 
disdiarges  it  not  tiuworthily. 

We  may  wiy  the  Mami:  of  the  $tory*  we  have  set  by  it«  side  as 
ntBcmblin^  it  iu  itit  theme  and  point  of  view.  Jt  will  not  attract  a 
single  reader  who  is  ou  the  look  out  for  an  entertaining  novel, 
and  innny  who  aro  prepared  for  the  kind  of  internet  -nhich  t)w 
story  does  ]>omcss  wilt  be  repelled  by  a  certain  old-faabioncd  stillhea* 
in  llie  style  and  conception,  rcmiDdiuj;  one  of  the  day»  of  Keepsakes 
and  Aumial*,  and  of  the  rvligious  story  popular  fifty  years  a^ 
Never thelcas,  there  i.t  in  llic  book  a  high  niid  pure  moral  and  a  distinct 
oonceptiou  of  character.  11ie  peculiarity  of  diaiect  makes  the  drumatiM 
^rmwv  seem  at  first  monotonous,  but  they  are  in  reality  strongly 
individual,  and  surprise  one  with  their  iuconsistcndcs  just  as  real 
human  beings  do.  There  are  very  few  of  them.  An  undergradnate, 
startled  in  a  wilt)  ItTc  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  friend,  goes  through 
that  ehange  which  is  gcacrally  describwl  ii»  conversion,  gives  up  a 
worldly  girl  with  whom  he  is  piiMionatcly  in  love  (the  \  alloy  of  Sorck 
was  the  home  of  Ualibb,  henoc  the  name  of  the  liook),  and  for  some 
years  tcetitics,  by  sji  austere  and  solf>denyinp:  life,  to  the  reality  of  the 
new  impulse  which  occupies  him.  An  atheistic  acquain  taiioft,  scekiiif  to 
deliver  him  fi-om  what  he  honestly  bclicrcs  to  be  a  baleful  superstitioo, 
brinjcs  him  and  Wt»  Dnliinli  together,  and  hits  the  Mti.Hfactiim,  which 
hia  natuml  "oodnests  of  heart  embittcn,  of  seeing  the  fall  of  this 
potH"  would-be  :4am!'on.  There  is  something  powerful  iu  the  way  in 
which  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  both  the  reality  and  the  untnwt- 
wortbincM  of  his  religious  fervour,  and  the  character'  of  tbe  atheist, 
Orahatn.  is  not  less  strongly  and  definitely  conecivcd.  The  writer 
aeeins  to  see  clearly  a  truth  wbivh  it  requires  much  courage  in  a 
Christian  to  reoognixc — that  from  some  points  of  view  atbeiam  has  a 
certain  moral  udvautoge.  (iraham  is  represented  as  in  many  respecfai 
the  best  man  in  the  book — a  description  surely  implying  no  small 
tribute  to  the  fearlessness  of  a  religious  writer.  The  end  of  the  nord 
is  more  commonplace.  The  atheist  is  conducted  to  tbe  threshold  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Christian  bequeaths  him  as  a  sacred  charge  to 
his  saintly  ward.  But  the  whole  Moiy  is  far  from  commouplaice.  \Vc 
arc  not  sure  liow  far  ita  sombre  character,  ita  su.itained  seriousness, 
and  the  peculiar  old-faiihioncd  dialect  in  which  it  is  written,  may 
prevent  its  attaining  any  general  popularity,  but  we  nrc  Certain  tliat 
it  is  a  work  that  shows  imagination  and  moral  insight,  and  we  sliall 
look  with  much  anticipation  for  another  from  the  muuc  baud. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  sinking  talct  embodies  many  of  the  qualitica  of 

*  --Tbe  VsUej!  gif  Scodc."    By  Gortnik  U.  tlearBC    2  voU.    iMuloa:  '•wwgkl 
t  "llie  VuMd's  Soa."    By  Mm.  Otipbant    3  voU.    IjmiIom  :  MaanHhn  k  fV 
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both  tlie  POntraistcJ  pairs  of  novels  whicli  have  just  been  noticed. 
Site  is  a  vroiiilrrdi)  writer!     Only  last  t^pHng  wc  liwl   to   notice  a 
cbarkcter  study  tl»t  iiml  mutiy  of  >lies  Atistoi'N  merit*,  and  tODte  to 
which  Miss  Austen  4:ould  iiiilIcc  ho  pretension.     Now  »e  have  an  Msay 
in  dealing  with  the  siipemalural,  vbicb  wc  can  compare  to  Dothiof; 
but  what  she  has  written  henclf.     Mfh.  Oliphant  gave  us,  in  "  Lady 
Mary  "  n  sketch  that  vaa  unique  in  oriKinality  and  power.     It  made 
one  feel,  3H  ire  haw  hcud  it  taid,  as  if  the  expericucc  of  what  we 
call  Death  hiul  toher  1>W!U  mattcrof  rccoilccuoit.     She  was  doublletM 
aware  of  the  effort  !ihc  produced,  and  meant  to  work  up  the  sketch  into 
a  picture ;  while  iii  (!)ianging  u  ghovt  to  a  wixard,  and  giving  him  as  his 
aninutjng  impulse  the  worldly  ambition  which  he  could  only  exercise 
vicariously,  as  the  mystic  deapot  of  his  race,  ahe  has  provided  qnitu 
enough  variation  on  her  original  theme  to  secure  eager  readers  lor  its 
repetition.     But  it  is  surely  one  of  those  cases  where  the  very  notion  of 
tuming  a  sketch  into  a  picture  is  a  mistake.    The  thought  that  we 
carry  with  ns  the  low  tenijK'rs  that  wc  have  nourished  here  into  regions 
where  they  lack  their  objects,  contains  the  germ  of  a  hell  awful  as 
Dantc'a  (and  practically  ^e  wizard,  though  apparently  he  has  not 
died,  is  an  inhabitant  of  another  world),  but  a  siory  weaving  up  this 
idea  with  sketches  of  light  coutomporarr  fiociety  is  like  a  single  frame 
including  scraps  of  di^siizn  from  I'mn-h  and  from  Michael  Angelo.     A 
story  dealing  with  the  »up<.-r»atHral  should  either  be  short,  or  it  should 
carr>'  the  reader  to  a  time  t>o  remote  and  amon;;  ili-tiviati"  fierMoua' 
so  little  familiar  that  there  should  be  no  room  for  the  jar  wc  feel  in 
tarning  from  every  day  asaociationa  to  what  is  weird  and  strange.  In  the 
dosing  sLicue  of  the  romance,  where  the  lovers  penetrate  to  the  wixard'a 
tower  aitd  find  the  mysterious  visitor  has  a  well- furnished  room  to  him- 
self, hia anfulncss Mcms  to  vanish  into  absurdity :  the  discovery  aeems 
to  provide  all  that  has  been  felt  weird  and  superiiaturjil  with  some 
vulgar  cxpbuation,  aud  though  it  t!<  not  m,  anil  the  wi/.ard  vauishes  in 
mystery,  one  siill  feels  that  the  spi-U  is  broken  which  should  have  held 
tut  to  the  cud,  When  all  this  is  6aiB,liowcver,"  A  Wi«ard'a  Son"  remains 
not  oidy  on  interesting  story,  but  a  striking  parable.     It  recalls,  in 
some  respectH,  one  of  the  most  powerful  poems  of  our  day,  or  of  any 
dar,  where  the  poet  imagines  a  vision  of  the  judgment  paat,  and  the 
judged  one  condemned  to  an  eternity  of  uitehangeableneas.    "  The 
lilthy  shall   be   filthy   still."     It  is   iraposaible   not  to   regret    that 
Mrs,  Oliphant  has  spoiled  her  parable  with  the  introduction  of  «> 
many  pages  that  have  no  meanmg,  ejccpt  to  make  it  into  a  threc- 
voluiued  novel ;  but  even  so.  she  cannot  spoil  it.     The  vision  of  tlte 
weak  youth,  dnggc<l  into  prutligacy  by  a  low  companion,  beckoned  into 
s  smooth  worldliacss  by  tlio  spiiit  of  his  ancestor,  and  aaved  by  a  pure 
lote,  will  remain,  in  spile   of  aucb  interludes  as  his  London  season 
(some  part  of  which  seems  to  us  even  a  little  vulgar),  ss  one  of  her 
most   powerful  creations ;   and   from  a  moral  as   well  ns  a  literau'V 
|Mnt  of  view,  it  is  the  most  courageous  attempt  she  has  mode.     She 
aeedo  noUiin^  to  produce  a  really  great  work  twit  more  sparing  uac 
of  her  power  of  producing  light  social  pictures ;  but  we  fear  these, 
after  all,  are  a  part  of  what  give*  her  her  popularity;  a  great  mistake, 
ss  it  seems  to  one  of  her  readers,  but  a  mistake  against  which  it  would 
W  prcfumptaouB  to  say  more. 
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We  Iiavc  very  inadequate  space  lod  for  American  iiovcU.  but  raua 
notice  n.  charmiuK  little  story* — a  couple  of  iiour*'  ivadiiig — wbioli, 
though  it  is  iu  ouc  sense  n  mere  love  story,  yet  bait  mailo  uk  ask 
oursekes  if  the  new  movement  for  education  of  women  has  not 
at  last  taught  novel  wHtera  that  there  is  aomething  in  women's  lires 
besides  the  lore  that  ends  ii\  marriage.  The  character  of  the  Kcw- 
York  belle,  who  inspires  a  passionate  attachment  in  both  the  ril- 
lage  friend  and  the  younj;  clcrf;ynian  n-lio  was  prepared  to  be  the 
lover  of  the  former,  is  more  like  life  than  the  conventional  repre* 
sentations  of  life,  and  the  contriiit  between  the  importance  to  tUera 
of  (he  visit  which,  "only  an  incident''  iu  her  life,  gives  each  of 
theirs  its  uhole  colouring,  strikes  us  as  repeating  some  of  the  subtle 
unsuspected  pathos  of  actual  experience  with  a  kind  of  power  that  is 
rare  tii  fiction.  There  is  always,  in  any  actual  relation,  »omclhtng 
surprising,  iiomcthing  that  seems,  from  some  point  of  view,  uanatural, 
which  it  demands  a  fuculty  akiii  to  genius  to  put  into  coherent  words. 
"Only  an  Incident "]>rescut»thi.s  natural  uniiiituralncAswith  a  force  that 
strikes  us  as  very  happy.  TlieHtory  leaver  the  reader  with  just  ihat  seote 
of  a  cliangcd  atmosphere,  a  dim  sense  of  half-forgotten  things  revived,  a 
toucii  as  it  were  of  music  iu  the  air,  which  belongs  to  the  much  abused 
word  /KifAw,  and  which,  amid  all  the  excellences  of  the  lietion  of  our 
day,  u  surely  the  one  most  entirely  delicieiit.  Our  time  is  too 
unreserved,  too  imitative,  too  explauutury  for  one  of  the  best  inSuences 
of  fiction,  aud  we  arc  inclined  to  overlook  flaws  in  any  production  that 
possesses  it.  Two  things  will  be  likely  to  lead  the  reader  to  <lo  "  Only 
au  Incident "  nn  injustice — thcslendcrlittlestory  isprefaei-dhyaratlter 
pompouft  Dedication,  and  begins  with  a  scene  in  which  there  i»  a  good 
deal  of  bad  taste  aud  some  vidgarity.  But  there  is  nothing  else  iu  the 
book  like  this;  on  the  contrary,  tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  real  humour  in 
the  delineation  of  the  little  society  of  toe  American  conutrj-  town, 
though,  perhaps,  the  writer,  not  having  yet  discovered  her  acttial 
power,  miikes  rather  too  much  of  it ;  but  if  she  is  cnrcfnl  tu  avoid  the 
besetting  oiu  of  ourday— -if  she  will  always  remember  that  lesson  of 
Schiller's  '■  by  what  he  omits,  show  mc  the  master  in  style'' — wo  shall 
hope  for  the  production  from  her  of  something  that  more  serves  the 
purposes  of  Hctiou,  tiiat  more  teud»  to  bnug  it  near  its  elder  sister, 
I'ot'try,  aud  estrange  it  from  its  vulgar  pert  acc|uainlances  of  the  street 
and  the  club-room — than  much  that  makes  a  goo<l  deal  ofnutse  in  the 
world. 

Jrujt  Wkdawooi). 


I 


in.— GENERAL    LITEUATUUK. 

BioCKAPiiY. — Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  in  the  preface  to  his  two  bulky 
Tolunie»  on  "  The  Life  aud  Times  of  M'illiam  1V,"'|-  explains  one  of 
his  main  aims  and  methodii.  Ilooks  of  Memoirs  aud  KceoUections  arc 
constantly  appearing  which  contain  scraps  of  iufarrontiou  about 
ctnineut  personages.     "  It  is  certainly  a  gain,"  he  s»y«,  "  tu  have  sudt 

•  "Oalysii  hic^ut."     ItyOncc  Vcain  litdifidd.    G.  llibuim's Sona. 
t  London :  Tisdcy  lltvtiwn. 
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Hltle  »k«tc1i«a  rescued  from  otlivioo,  aiid  it  U  with  tbia  view  Uiat  the 
reader  will  find  here  most  of  what  is  smusiug  and  intcrc^linor  in  the 
hooka  of  Lords  Broughnm,  Camplwll,  Bruu<;hu)n,  of  Raikcs,  Grcvillc," 
&c.  It  may  not  he  riglit  to  blnmc  a  book  for  not  being  other  than  it 
aims  at  Ijciiig,  ami  lliere  i*  certainly  much  niKlablc  matter  in  Mr 
FitzgiTultlS  hook  ;  but  it  in  too  largely  diHtended  by  iiiiscttlbiiieous 
qtiotntiuiiti,  and  it  is  put  together  carelessly  and  with  little  idea  of 
making  any  critical  estimate  of  its  materials. — Colonel  Urackenbur^a 
"Frederick  the  Great""  is  the  first  of  a  scries  of  short  military 
biographies  undertaken  by  ilcviirs.  Ciiajtman  &  Hall.  The  specialty 
of  these  biograpliioi  will  be  (hat  tlicy  will  give  particular  attention  to 
the  miliL-xry  tiualiticit,  tactics  and  achievements  of  the  great  com* 
mandcn*  M^lected  for  treatment,  and  that  they  will  therefore  be  written, 
aa  naa  neceasaty,  l>y  men  who  ue  thomsclvea  diiitiugulijied  in  the  pro- 
Ccaaion  of  arms.  The  series  begins  very  happily  in  the  present  well 
written  account  of  Frederick.  The  autlior  thiukfl  Frederick's  strategy 
inferioFt  but  that  "  on  the  field  of  battle  he  n-as  for  the  mo«t  part 
superb." — Xfr*.  Vitman's  Life  of  .Mr*.  Fryt  appears  very  timcously  at 
the  moment  when  t-ociety  is  marking  ita  deep  debt  to  her  by  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  chiireh  in  her  old  garden  at  Flashct.  An 
excellent  idea  of  her  noble  life  and  work  can  be  got  from  Mra.  Pitman's 
rimple  but  impressive  ii.-»rrative. 

TiuvEijt. — Mr.  Hughes's  nephew*  being,  through  the  losses  of  their 
bther,  thrown  u^n  their  own  resource*  at  thi;  very  outset  of  life, 
resolved  one  after  another  to  betake  themsclvca  to  prairie  farming  in 
Texas,  and  tlieir  letters  home  are  now  published  with  a  straightforward 
preface  by  their  uncle,  under  the  title, "  i.ione  to  Tcsas."*  They  will 
be  very  useful  to  all  who  hare  any  thought  of  cmigr.iting;  for  tbey 
contaiD  pretnscly  tlie  kind  of  information  about  the  details  of  the 
pioneer's  life  which  it  i«  always  so  dilflcnlt  to  obtain;  and,  being 
written  without  auy  ricw  to  publication,  their  atatements  may  be  taken 
as  absolutely  truatworthy.  uut  the  book  is  one  of  much  and  indeed 
of  touching  interest  for  all  readers.  There  is  something  cxhilaiating 
in  the  constant  pluek  anil  energy  and  resourcefulness  witli  which  these 
English  boys  wrestle  with  and  overcome  the  tough  conditions  of  their 
new  lot.  Altogetlier,  it  ia  one  of  the  freshest  and  best  scrounts  of  nniche 
life  we  have  got. — In  "  Kound  the  World  "§  we  have  a  tiucccNsful 
emigrant,  who  is  able  to  put  off  bis  harness,  realising  one  of  the  young 
dreamx  that  helped  to  spur  his  mettle  while  his  harocas  was  on.  Mr. 
Carne;;ie  having  "  made  hiH  pile"^an(l  a  very  tall  one — treated  himself, 
in  1S7S,  to  U4e  hi«owa  exprvwiun,  to  "a  tour  round  the  Ball," and  he 
has  worked  up  the  notes  he  then  took  into  the  pn^cnt  goodly  volume. 
He  still  oburves,  however,  the  diary  form,  which  ha.i  advantages  for 
his  free  and  unconventional  style  of  treatment,  though  it  occasionally 
involves  him  in  odd  anachronisms.  Among  hia  rcHcctions  at  Omaha, 
for  example,  on  Sunday,  October  40,  1878,  is  a  sound  rating  to  Lord 
Te&nyson  for  "disguising  himself  n.*  a  British  peer,"  and  dc-^ceuding 
losit  "next  the  la*t  great  vulgar  brewer"  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

*  Loaiilon  1  l^lkApDuo  ic  lloll- 

t  ■■  KIttxUUi  Prr."     By  Mra  F.  li-  Piucon.     lx>i>doD :  W.  H.  Mita  k  Co. 
t  "(U'n«  tuTtXM:  Lcttct*  (run  Oar  Ik-ys."*    EdiMd  t>/ TliOnuu  Hn^h**.     I^ndoa: 
U»cmilJiia  4  Cg. 
i  "  Itonnil  ihe  U'«rld."    By  Aai^niw  Csniegie.    Uondoa :  SainiaMi  Utv  k  Co. 
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But  th«s«  arc  trifling  Ualtx  iii  what  i*  a  genuinoty  good  iutd  entn-- 
taiuiiiir  book.  Mr.  Carnegie  >aya  his  rrieiitU  are  <)iviiled  aa  to  whether 
it  is  hctter  than  hia  former  book.-  We  think  it  decidedly  better.  He 
has  tried  to  understand  the  ditfbront  peoples  and  phases  ot'  things  he  has 
seen,  and  whether  ho  spe.iiiit  of  politics  or  rclii^on  or»odnl  life,  ht 
always  shows  a  vi^onms  and  itnicpondciit  ainimon  arnw,  and  wnti-*  ii 
a  cluir,  NiriiightruTHard  and  livvly  way.  Atareuvf^r,  then?  i>  a  carelc 
air  about  lliu  whole,  from  which  we  ini^^ht  infer  that  he  could  yet  gii 
oa  a  better  book  still. — Mrs.  Priagle,  of  Yair,  accompanied  tier  huatmnd 
on  a  rbit  of  ins|>ection  which  he  undertook  to  the  Church  of  Scotlanii 
Mission  on  the  Zambesi,  and  now  writes  an  account  of  her  experiences, * 
Ucr  book,  of  course,  does  not  add  to  our  geos;rap!iicnl  or  (-tlintili^iral, 
knowledge,  but  it  i»  a  readable  and  not  nninstrnctirc  rcconl  of  »* 
paaning  Iraveller's  impreik^ioD!*  of  /aiieibar,  Muxamhique.  and  the  Iliver 
Shird.  A  good  dcalof  UHcfuliufonnalion,  too,  ia  naturally  given  about 
mission  work  there. — The  annexation  of  Merv  haa,  as  Mr.  Marvin 
says,  wiped  out  Central  Asia.  It  has  made  a  prosaic  Russian  province 
of  thcoldbordurlnnd  ol' unknown  dangers  and intrigue.andiheadventnrrs 
of  \'"aniln'ry,  MncCiahan  and  O'l>onovau  cannot  now  be  repeated  there 
or  ]>erha{is  atiyuiierc  elM.  Air  Atarrin  given  ».'>  in  hia  new  l>ookt^  a 
very  readable  and  popular  acoount  of  thc»e  and  other  rcceut,  if  Ic 
romantic,  traveb  in  that  region.  Some  of  them,  like  Burnaby's  RidcKl 
to  Khiva,  Macgri^or'a  Surrey  of  Khorassau,  and  Valentine  Baker's 
visit  to  the  Pcraa-lVrcoman  frontier  are  already  more  or  le»  wtdcty 
known;  but  other*,  e^pcvially  lht>  expeditions  or  mission*  of  various 
Kuv>iun  otficen,  will  Iw  entirely  new  to  English  readier*.  Tlie  work 
all  through  will  bu  found  iuslructive. 

MHCKLUNBOua. — The  taak  of  editing  "  Secttiah  History  and 
Litcniturc/'J  th«  posthumous  work  of  hia  friend,  has  been  carefully 
done  by  l>r.  Jamc«  Brown.  With  »omc  peculiarities  of  style,  his  in- 
troductory biographical  sketch  is  worthy  of  the  author  of  "  Tlic  Life 
of  a  Seottiah  Probationer.''  John  Merry  IWs  wa»  well  known  ai 
Leditor  of  the  "  Globe  Eueyclopwdia,"  and  of  a  (tortion  of  Milton's  itoenii>. 
}ut  it  is  on  the  present  handsome  volume  of  four  hundred  pages  that 
hia  name  and  fame  ai-e  most  likely  to  depend.  It  ia  an  admirably 
enNv,  and  yet  a  trustworthy,  analysis  of  the  Scottish  nationality,  in  ita 
ethnological,  religions,  political,  and  literary  aspects,  from  the  ninth 
ceutury  to  the  Reformation  period  in  which  Jolm  Knox  waa  the  centra) 
figure.  Though  claiming  to  be  a  Cell  hininelf,  and  magnifying  t)>e 
{proportion  of  Ct^ltie  hliKxl  in  the  northern  kingdom,  lie  is  thoroughly  j 
•ware  of  the  benclicial  and  mastering  power  of  tlic  Anglic  and  NormaiL'^ 
elements  on  the  Scottish  nation.  The  j>erferritluin  ivffmium 
Scalomhi  he  ascribea  to  the  original  Irish  source,  but  he  well  hnuws 
the  use  of  the  bridle  whieli  the  iufuvion  of  olh«r  racca  put  upon  it. 
Being  of  this  Celtic  temper,  bis  discumion  of  the  AVar  of  Independence 
and  ita  licioea  ought  to  rationaliae   the  wilder  patriotic  views.     His 

*  "Tnwanb  tiio  Uoiinuiiu  n<  Uio  y«M  :  a  Jmin^  in  Eutt  Africa."  Bj  M.  A. 
•■ring:))).     KdiatatKli :  W.  BUckiraoJ  k  Sun*. 

f -*l{««ODiioit>iagC«idnl  Asia."    ItyCluilM  UanriiL    Lvadoa :  W.  Hwaa  I 
•diein  ft  Co. 
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lukewarm  defence  of  Wallace  and  Brueo  ngaiust  Freeman  and  othen, 
Nfinwn  ihaL  he  has  eiiout^lt  of  the  sdentiftc  liinlorio  spirit  to  allow  tlixt 
illiud  H&zry  and  bis  fellon'  rotuancent  cannot  be  iic('0|itf<l  a.t  worthy 
wituesws.  The  most  ori  jiual  part  of  his  book  i»  a  detailed  critirism  of 
such  poGt«  as  King  James,  Ucnryson,  Dunbar,  Dod^Isb  and  LTmUav. 
Through  thv  slight  veil  of  Scottisli  diiilcf.'t  English  readers  will  ea«uy 
perceive  that  fur  (luantity  and  quality  of  pot-try  the  centuries  before 
the  Keforiimtioii  were  remarkably  rich  in  Scotliuid.  The  faxiU  of 
Dr.  liosa's  mixture  of  bitttory  and  literary'  crilici«m  is  that  it  takeK 
an  easy-chair  tone,  and  the  aug^cstiou  of  similarity  vith  the  method 
of  some  of  t!ic  bye  piece*  and  lectures  of  Freeman  continually  recurt. 
MTiat  historical  weight  there  is.  lies  iti  the  gcuerous  appreciation 
of  all  ihc  cIcmCDts  which  have  gone  to  make  up  the  most  composite 
people  in  Uic  world.  Hiat  a  patriotic  Celt  or  Scut  of  the  Scots  sees 
any  room  at  all  for  reasoning  the  case  of  l^ngland  »  chronic  claim  uf 
fenilal  superiority,  shows  that  a  chanfe  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
northern  irreconcilable  dream.  I"or  this  lend  towards  greater  national 
sympathy,  though  ii$;ninst  his  cxpresitcd  predilection  s.  Dr.  Ross's  book 
deserves  a  place  uu  the  historical  and  literary  shelves  of  the  student's 
library,  while  its  rcadablcuen  promises  for  it  a  general  popularity. 
The  late  Mr.  W.  K.  Ureg  was  a  very  thoughtful  and  able  man,  and 
although  four  of  the  live  review  articles  which  constitute  the  new 
series  of  his  "  Misecllaueoua  Kssays"*  arc  more  than  thirty  years  old, 
and  deal  with  political  situations  lonj  since  gone,  they  can  still  be  read 
•with  interest  and  advanta<;c.  The  two  papers  on  France — one  written 
during  the  fccond  Republic  and  the  other  after  the  ejitablishnicnl  of 
the  Empire— are  particularly  remarkable  for  grasp  and  imtight,  and 
their  lessons  are  in  great  part  applicable  to  the  country  to-day.  The 
article  on  "  England  as  It  Is"  disproves,  by  an  appeal  to  the  evidence 
existing  at  the  time,  the  pessimistic  views,  still  largely  current,  as  to 
the  influence  of  material  progress  on  the  condition  of  the  people  ;  and 
the  paper  on  the  (Employment  of  Asiatic  forces  in  European  wars  is  a 
Ttgorou*  defence  of  the  ex|>eriment  matleby  I^rd  Iicitcou»licld  iu  IS7S. 
Mr.  David  Anderson's  "'Scenes' iu  the  Commons "t  is  an  amusing 
and  freshly- writ  ten  account  by  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the 
explosive  cxperieucea  which  have  marked  the  present  Parliament, 
The  llradlaugh  scandals,  the  olwtruetivc  tactics  of  the  Irish  and  the 
fourth  Party,  the  tuspensionx  and  the  long  sittings  arc  all  cxptainitl 
■ud  dp«erihc<l,  their  out*  and  inn  unfolded,  and  the  principal  ehuriietcrs 
rho  figured  in  them  are  neatly  bit  off.  Wc  do  not  kuow  where  to 
look  for  a  better  description  of  the  House  and  its  ways  than  in  the 
il  chapter :  "  What  the  House  of  Commons  is  like ;"  and  the  short 
anal  sketches  of  the  principal  members  in  the  cluiptcr  on  "  Men 
of  Light  and  Leading"  arc  very  just  and  happy.  Mr.  Justin  Huntly 
McCarthy,  the  newly  electitl  M.P.  for  j\thlo«e,  dex-otcsi  hinnti'lf  to  a. 
wider  field,  and  writes  the  hUtory  of  England  during  the  present  ParliA- 
mcnt-l  He  really  gives  us,  however,  no  more  than  the  Parliamentary 
biftiory  of  the  four  years,  together  with  some  obituary  notices  of  the 

•  "  WmkIUmoiu  Eaam."    SKnoil  .'^rie*.    By  W.  K,  Orfg.     I^ixtoii :    Tmbucr 
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■liBtinguislicd  pcreons  at  borne  or  abroad  who  died  in  tbv  |icriod.  No 
other  uha»;  of  Kngl»h  hUtory  U  ho  iniicli  us  looked  at,  »n<1  it  irould 
liare  dccu  better  to  have  left  thesis  uolice^t  out  and  sent  the  book 
fottU  as  what  it  is — an  cxccllcully  readable  and  fair  account  of  political 
agitation  and  I'arliamcntajy  work  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  ilr. 
^IcCartliy  has  inherited  much  of  his  father's  interesting  narrative 
Mylc,  and  his  book  is  a  volunbic  chronicle  of  the  period. — Dr.  Vaip>" 
trenehN*"  Nineteen  Ciinturie*  of  Drink  in  Kngl3nd"*i«a  work  of  much 
research  into  the  l)evera)ceH,  drinking;  eutiloiDii,  drinking  leH.ieU,  See, 
in  use  in  this  country  at  different  time^i  Mnce  the  Itoman  invasion, 
and  into  the  various  eflbrts  that  hate  from  time  to  time  been  made 
by  Church  or  State  to  control  or  ]>rohibit  the  use,  sale,  manu- 
facture, or  importatiouof  strongdrirtk.  Itisastorcbouscofintereiting 
facLi  never  brought  together  before.  Tlic  author  completely  di-iproves 
the  idea  of  the  elder  Dioraeli  that  the  Knglish  were  oomparalively 
sober  before  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  tir«t  learnt  to  drink  in  tho 
Nctherland  wars,  and  shows  that  dmukouncsB  was  a'  special  uational 
vice  for  a  thousand  years  before  that  date. — Goethe  was  one  of  the 
best  as  well  as  most  voluminous  of  letter  writers,  and  wc  therefore 
welcome  tlie  selection  from  hi>  early  letters,-}-  which  Mr,  Edwanl  Bell 
has  just  edited  for  Bohn'a  Ijihrarr,  accompanying  it  with  a  short 
biography  of  the  author  and  suitable  explanatory  notes. — Mr,  A.  W. 
Kerr  writes  a  good  husiness-likc  account  of  the  development  of  Scotch 
Banking^  from  the  private  banks  of  the  Couttses  down  to  the  natioiul 
corporations  of  the  pri^sent  day. 

■  Ijomlon  :  l.»nuini>nii.  lirvoii  ti  (.'.a.  , 

t  ■■Koilvftna  Miicrikimoiw  Utterv  tA  3.  W,  t:o«tli«.*'    Eilitad  b}- Edmud  BetL 

Loacliui;  (t.  IWl  4  .'*on^ 
:  '■  1'hu  Histur;  ut  hcoltuli  UwiliiDg."    Bjr  Andrew  W.  Kerr.    CiMgaw':  D.  Brfc« 
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NcTE. — Witli  legard  to  a  piuagi?  in  the  tuat  □ui»V«r  o!  thU  Rkvibw,  rMnsrkii^  <•■ 
ibe  Bcuitinen  td  puiticsi  natter  io  tho  Priacoii  AIico'»  Udtvrs,  tn  w«  requaal«il  to 
otste,  that  it  liM  bacn  intim«t»l  ta  Ulim  tWuUUma  Ui*l  it  1im  olwi^  been  flar 
Mkjtatj's  habit  to  avoid  pilitict  as  naxii  m  {■uieiUc  in  iititntc  cancapondenM  witii 
DMnibm  «4  th«  R«r«l  Family. 


GOETHE. 


CI  OBTHE  seems  to  be  rising  onoe  more  above  the  liorizoo.  He 
'  U  tbe  youngest  of  the  world's  great  authors ;  the  latest  who 
baa  laid  a  claim,  tliat  acemi  in  a  fair  way  of  being  allowed, 
to  a  place  aborc  the  rank  of  merely  oational  authors.  Tbe  books 
that  belong  to  the  whole  world  alike  are  few,  anil  even  of  these  some 
haTC  owed  their  uDivcrsal  acceptance  to  an  aecideat.  Fewer  atill 
are  tbe  author  who  ttave  so  written  that  their  personal  character, 
tlMtir  way  of  thinking  and  feeling,  becomes  a  matter  of  perpetual 
iuterost,  not  only  in  tlieir  own  country  and  age,  but  in  ovcry  country 
where  men  study  and  in  ercry  ago.  Gootlie  appears  to  belong  to  thix 
very  small  group.  If  be  is  not  yet  formally  canonized,  he  has  long 
licen  a  Bienheureui.  If  little  more  than  half  a  century  has  passed 
since  hU  death,  the  first  part  of  "1-^nst"  has  been  before  the  world 
throe- quarters  of  a  century  ;  and  of  his  first  brilliant  appearance  ia 
■uthur^Kip  the  centenary  is  several  ycar^  behind  us.  When 
wc  conKider  not  only  the  period  through  which  his  fascination  has 
laatcil,  hut  also  the  reactious  it  has  surmounted  and  the  vitality  it 
exhibits,  we  may  see  our  way  to  conclude  Diat  his  fame  is  now 
as  secure  as  any  literary  fame  can  be,  and  that  it  will  only  yield  to 
some  deep- working  reTointion  of  thought — which,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
raafa  to  pronounce  impossible — some  twilight  of  the  gods,  in  which  not 
only  Qoethc  but  aImj  Shukspcarc  and  Dante  should  fall  from  heaven. 
If  great  authors  are  to  be  compared  to  stars,  wc  may  say  of  them 
that  in  Uie  earlier  stages  of  tlicir  immortality  they  do  not  take  their 
place  as  fi\cd  stars,  but  disappear  and  reappear  with  periodicity  like 
comets  or  like  planets.  Goethe  has  indeed  passed  out  of  this  stage 
in  bis  own  country,  where  the  reaction  which  Borne  and  Heine 
TVprescutcfl  was  never  very  serious,  and  whcie  the  latest  ery  is  that 
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tbe  tide  of  admiration  cannot  be  rcaUtcd ;  and  that  it  i«  ns  vain  noT 
to  cxcl&ini  impnticDtly  "  Goctho  uad  kcin  Ende '."  as  it  was  for  Goethe 
himself  to  Gsclaim  "Shakflpeare  irnd  kein  Endc!"  at  tlic  beginning 
of  the  ecntur}'.  Bnt  bis  Kuropeiiii  fame  it  le«i  settled  thau 
his  national  fame,  and  so  the  reappearance  of  Goethe  before  our 
public  at  the  pn-^cnt  time  \»  a  itigii  irortli  noting.  It  marks  a  new 
stage  in  his  posthumous  career.  His  Kngliah  prophet,  Carlyle,  t» 
gone;  the  generation  that  listened  to  Carlyle  and  atudicd  (Soethe 
under  hia  adrice  is  passing  airay.  "  Another  race  halh  been,  and  other 
palms  are  won."  And  now  wc  ask  again,  "  Was  it  all  true  tb«t 
Carlyle  told  us?  Need  we  still  study  this  foreign  Goethe?"  It 
might  he  some  rchcf  to  be  told  that  the  fashion  is  p«st  and  need  not 
be  revived.  For  it  is  not  inticli  in  our  habits  to  study  foreign 
literflturc.  There  is  actually  only  one  foreign  poet  who  has  inSueuced 
us  at  All  profoundly  or  lastingly,  that  is  Dante;  Are  wo  bound  to 
concede  this  very  exceptional  honour  to  Goethe  also  ? 

Some  obviouH  conKidcratious  might  tempt  us   to   hold  ourselves 
excused.     Carlyle  used  to  hold  up  Goethe  aa  a  lifjht  in  leligion  and  , 
philosophy;  a  guanlian  who  marched  before  us  as  a  pillar  of  fire  xai 
show  the  way  out  of  the  eeepticism  of  the  cigbtccotfa  century  into 
faith  ami  serenity.     But  is  not  this  a  \\cv  difliouU  to  admit  or  to 
understand  now  that  the  eighteenth  century,  with  its  Voltairca  and 
Fredericks  and  French  revolutions,  has  receded  so  far  into  tbe  distance; 
now  that  so  many  new  forms  of  scepticism  have  appeared,  and  so 
man;  new   ways    of  dealing  with  scepticism  have  been  suggested  T 
And  if  the  nimbus  of  prophecy  has  faded  from  about  his  head,  if  we 
look  at  him  again  without  pre]>osseMionfl,  as  Scott  or  Coleritlgc  looked 
at  him  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  see  in  him  ouly  a   distinguished 
literary  man,  tbe  author  of  certain  ploys,  novels,  songs  and  epigrvnis, 
of  certain  fragments  of  autobiography,  critic-ism  and  description,  da 
any  ground  remain  for  paying  him  a  homage  different,  not  roerel] 
in  degree  but  in  kind,  from  that  which  we  render  to   other 
literary  men  who  have  adorned  the  nineteenth  century — to  such  men,' 
for  instance,  as  Soott  or  Coleridge  themselves,  or  as  Byron,  or  aa  Victor 
Hugo?     Assuredly  there  is  no  danger  that  the  author  of  "  Faust " 
will  not  take  rank  with  tlie  highest  of  these  men.      But  do  his  works 
justily  us  in  raising  him  far  beyond  that  rank,  into  the  small  first 
class  of  the  select  spirits  of  all  time  ?     Why  rank  him,  for  inatanoe, 
with  Shalspeare?     It  may  he  fair,  perhaps,  to  say  thai    "Faust" 
would  dcaen'c  rank,  and  even  high   rank,  among  the  Shakapcariaa 
dramas;    but  llien    "Faust"  stunds  alone  among  Goethe's   works. 
^Vhat  other  compositions  of  the  first  class  can  he  produce?     Is 
"  Uormann  und  Dorothea  ?  "     That,  no  doubt,  ia  very  pretty 
perfect.     "  Iphigcnic  "  is  very  noble,  "  Th-bo"  very  refined,  "  GiiU  "' 
rery  spirited,  bat  "  Egmont  "  is  somewhat  disappointing,  and  ahnc 
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ail  the  other  plays  are  unimportant,  when  lliey  are  not,  like  "  Stella," 
absurd.  The  pattios  of  "  Wcrther"  ii  obaolcte ;  and  ia  not  "  Wilheltn 
Mcbter"  dull  in  a  good  many  part*),  nay,  perlia|x<  everywhere  except 
where  it  is  redeemed  by  the  exquisite  invention  of  Mij^noo,  or  by  tiio 
Tiracity  of  the  diarcputaWc  Pliilinc?  Do  not  cren  Gcrnuinx  Homc- 
itiinei  «cluiowled|;o  that  they  eannot  read  the  "Klective  Affinities"? 
And  who  can  make  aaytbiug  of  the  second  pari  of  "  Faust,"  or  the 
aeeood  part  of  "  Meister  "  ?  When  we  praise  Shabspcare,  we  are  not 
obliged  to  make  so  many  abatcmcnta.  Among  his  plays  very  few 
can  be  called  bulnres,  and  a  dozen  at  least  are  undonbte<l  master- 
pieces. But  can  Goethe  bold  his  own  even  against  Scott  in  ahuudance 
of  inaginatioa?  To  produce  hi.^  few  miL'sterpieee^  bow  mucli  effort 
was  bestowed?  What  a  task  of  self-culture  did  he  impose  upoa  him- 
self ?  How  many  l»:^e  designs  did  he  conceive  and  abandon?  What 
has  become  of  his  "  Cfesar,"  of  his  "  Mohammed,"  of  his  "  Prome- 
tEicaa,"  of  hiit  "Abaiuerua,"  of  bis  great  religious  epic, "  Die  Ciebeim- 
tamt"  of  his  national  epic  on  "  Bernhard  of  Saxc  Weimar,"  of  bia 
epic  on  "  Wilhi-Im  Tell,"  of  his  great  trilogy  of  play:*  illustrative  of 
the  French  Ilcvolution  ?  Of  the  trilogy  vre  have  a  single  piny,  "  Die 
Naturiicbe  Tocbtcr,"  of  some  of  the  other  works  morc  or  le»s  eonsider- 
able  6ragmeota,  of  some  not  a  iraoc:  remains.  Meanwhile  Scott,  taking 
[life  eaxily  an<I  making  no  parade  of  cfTurt,  pours  otit  bis  poems, 
tliaUada,  romances  and  norels  without  stint,  finishes  whatever  be  begins, 
[acajcely  ever  fails  to  satisfy  both  himself  and  the  whole  world  ;  and 
'  tbongb  lie  bad  a  life  shorter  by  twenty  yeart,  has  left  behind  bim  a 
lar  greater  mass  of  literature  which  is  still  amusing. 

Against  such  cibji-ctions  as  these  what  ia  (rocthe'ii  case?  First, 
tJieo.  it  may  be  admitted  that  Goethe,  though  be  produced  a  great 
deal,  was  not  one  of  thuic  artists  whose  career  is  one  easy  and  con- 
tinRoofl  triumph.  Tbc  troth  is  that  bis  circumstaucca  did  not  ndmit 
of  this.  Artists  arc  like  gcucrnis,  of  whom  some  Hud  an  army 
ready-made,  and  tlierefore  win  asucoeasion  ofnctcaics,  while  others  arc 
reduced  to  prove  their  genius  by  the  skilful  use  of  insuflieieut  means. 
An  artist  is  no  more  to  be  estimated  by  counting  bis  successful 
works,  than  a  geueial  simply  by  counting  his  vietorica.  But 
was  not  Goethe  one  of  Uie  moat  fortunate  of  artists  ?  Had  he  not 
lung  life,  easy  circumstances,  and  most  generous  patronage?  Nay, 
in  one  respect  he  was  among  the  mneb-tri{^  artists  who  correspond 
to  such  generals  as  Washington  or  William  III.,  generals  to  whom 
\ictory  a  difficolt,  because  they  liave  to  make  the  armies  they  fight 
with. 

It  is  often  af&rmcd  that  a  great  poet  is  the  outgrowth  and  flower 
nf  a  great  age,  and  tltU  is  true  of  a  certain  class  of  great  poets.  They 
live  in  the  midst  of  great  men,  and  within  tli«  rumour  of  great  deeds ; 
they  use  a  laogosge  which   has  been  gradually  moulded  to  poetic 
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purposes  \iy  poets  vbo  have  been  their   procurers  aud  whose  fane 
thvy  nbttorb.     Appearing  at  the  right  raoment,  lliey  reap  th«  harvest 
which  has  been  sown  bv  others.     Sobjccta  arc  waitiag  for  them,  atjle 
aiid  manner  have  been  prepared,  and  a  public  full  of  sympathy  audi 
coD^eoiality  welcomes  them.     Such  poets  are  not  like  William  III. 
or  'WasbiugtoD,  but  rather  like  Frederick,  whu  inhcrllcd  an  uiirivallc 
anny  created   by  his  father,  or  like  Napoleou,  vbo  irictded  all  thai 
prodigious  military  force  created  nud  trained  by  the  Herulution.  Both! 
Sbaksjie^re  and  Scott  may  be  said  to  belong  to  this  class.     The  firatj 
18  the  normal  product   of  the   Elixabethan    ogc,  which   ba*    filled  hial 
imagination  with  its  great  deeds  and  tbc  great  changes  it  has  wrought. 
Soott  too  bad,  in  the  first  place,  the  advantage  of  models,  in  whusaj 
ttepi  it  was  safe  to  follow,  itince   Shakspeare  himself  aud  the  great 
novelists  bad  created  the  style  and  smoothed  the  path  for  hiiu,and  since 
in  two  eenturicH  of  a  flourishing  Kngli-nh  literature  there  had  grown  up 
a  common  understandiug  between  tbc  authors  and  the  public.      But, 
moreover,  the  teeming  imagination  which  furnished  out  Scott's  poems 
and  romaneeii  vr&.iatso  in  a  certain  sense  the  result  of  fortunate  circum* 
stances.      It  was  not  the  mere  accident  of  a  pfted  nature,  but  the  result 
of  local  and  family  aswoeiations.     In  the  brain  of  the  Borderer  tlie 
wild   life  of  his  ancestors  survtvetl  as  a  perennial  spring  of  balls 
poetry  and  romance.     That    braiu   was  like   a   liaanted  house  uponl 
which    the    strange    deeds  of    a   past  generation   have   Icfl    tbeir 
mark.      He  said   liimself  that  ho  had   "  a   head   through   which   a 
rcgimcut  of  horse  had  becu  cxereising  ever  since  he   was  6vc  years 
old."    All  the  tunnoil  of  the  blood  which  is  put  to  rest  by  the  security 
of  a  settled   civiliEntion,  aud   which   bad   lingered    longer   on    the 
Border   than    in    any    other  region    so   near   the  capital   Kvats    of 
civilisation — all  the    intense    passions,  prejudices,   and   supcrstitioni 
which    make    the   stock     of    tbe    romancer    aud    ballad-writer  — 
belonged  to  Scott,  not  simply  because  he  was  a  genius,  but  mainly 
because  he  was  a  Borderer,  because  he  was  a  SeotU 

Such  a  case  as  that  of  Scott,  which  is  corroborated  by  the  later 
■nstanecs  of  Hawthorne  aud  lUmetli,  leaches  as  that  n*c  ought  to 
distinguish  two  kinds  of  poetic  imagination.  We  often  apeak  of  the 
poet  as  if  be  drew  his  inspiration  nceensarily  from  Nature,  as  if  he  bad 
only  the  sources  that  arc  open  to  all,  but  a  peculiar  talent  of  using 
thcra,  a  power  of  sueing  in  Nature  more  than  othen  sec.  These 
examples  show  us  another  kind  of  poetic  imagination,  which  may  bo 
equally  powerful  and  which  strikes  us  also  as  gcnutae,  but  which 
does  not  work  upon  Nature.  It  prcsenls  images  which  the  poet 
himself  docs  not  think  of  as  real  or  even  as  symbolic  of  reality, 
which  he  does  not  regard  seriously,  and  yet  it  presents  these  imagea 
■gain  and  again,  presents  them  mo«t  vividly,  and  seems  unable 
present  any  others.  Often  vc  can  trace  that  in  Itieitc  cases  poetry^ 
is  a  survival  of  conviction,  belief  in  the  second  generation,  hereditanr 
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sentiment.  Some  of  those  who  watched  Hofsctti  at  hU  wcvk 
thought  thev  discovered  that  he  did  not  regard  Iiis  own  iuaginatiotu 
serioiuly ;  aod,  iudccd,  what  other  opinioa  can  one  form  of  the 
"  Song  of  the  Berf],"  or  the  "  Ballad  of  Little  BroDwr?  "  SlmiUHy, 
Mr.  Jamei  remarks  of  H&wthome  th&t  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  infer  from  the  constant  recurrence  in  lit*  romances  of  the  idem*  of 
Rin,  retribution,  and  the  stricken  consdencej  that  Ilawthome  himself 
was  under  the  itifluenoe  of  such  sombre  ideas,  the  truth  being  that  he 
was  an  easy-going,  contented,  and  comfortable  man.  But  Haw* 
tbomc's  puritanic  ftiiccxiont  took  these  ideiut  seriouslj,  and  Rossetti's 
Italian  ancc^ton  in  like  manner  furnished  the  beliefs  nhieh  in  their 
•ecoudary  form  .tugge^tcd  Ros^etti's  pictures  and  poem*.  Of  all 
artists  it  is  Scott  who  is  richest  in  this  kind  of  inherited  sentiment. 
The  shrewd,  good-natured,  somewhat  worldly  Scotch  lawyer  lives  in 
a  world  of  grandiose  thoughts,  opinions,  sentiments,  convictions,  out 
of  which  he  composes  at  hi«  ease  n  whole  literature;  and  yet  if  you 
ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  thcae  thoughts,  opinions,  sentiments,  and 
convictions,  he  can  only  smile  and  i-vadc  the  question.  "  Super- 
stition," he  sars  candidly,  "  is  Tery  picturesque,  and  I  make  it  at 
times  stand  mc  in  good  stead,  hut  1  never  allow  it  to  interfere  with 
interest  or  convenitinee."  They  were  serious  enough  to  his  ancestors, 
these  ideas  of  clanntsb  devotion,  of  chivalry,  of  witchcraft,  aud 
demonology;  but  to  him  they  liave  come  simply  by  inheritance. 
All  he  knows  is  that  when  be  unlocks  the  ample  chambers  of  his 
imagination  he  tinds  them  there,  that  they  work  up  into  capital 
stories,  if  hanlly  fit  for  practical  nsc,  that  in  short  they  arc  the  old 
forniture  of  the  house  in  which  Xsturc  has  pinced  him. 

The  poets  who  have  a  great  fund  of  such  inherited  sentiment  arc 
the  fortunate  poets,  wlto  create  easily  and  abundantly.  A  pobt  is 
more  fortunate  still  when  the  fund  of  sentiment  he  inherits  ia  not 
obsolete  to  his  reason, and  when  it  is  richly  supplemented  by  strong  aud 
fresh  sensations  furnished  by  his  own  age.  If  to  all  this  he  add 
from  his  own  genius  an  original  power  of  insight  into  Nature 
and  the  uuiverse^ — then  wc  have  the  Sliakspeare,  who,  though, 
u  Goethe  says  of  him,  the  life  of  whole  centuries  throbbed  in  his 
soul,  yet  is  at  the  same  time  himself,  since  he  is  iniipired  by  his  own 
age  as  much  as  by  the  past  and  looks  forward  with  eagerness  to  the 
fntnrc,  and  since  he  gives  out  from  his  original  vitality  as  much  as 
be  receives  whether  from  his  ancestors  or  from  his  contemporaries. 

Now  Goethe  docs  not  belong  to  this  fortunate  chus.  He  did  not 
come  into  a  great  poetic  inheritance.  When  we  inquire  whcuoc 
came  his  imaginative  wealth,  wc  arc  obliged  to  conclude  that,  in  the 
main,  he  mu&t  have  collected  it  himself.  So  far  from  being  the 
growth  and  rqire^icntativc  of  a  great  age,  or  the  result  in  literature 
of  the  silent  nobleness  of  many  gencrstJons  of  his  countrymen,  this 
great  artist  grew  out  of  a  people  which  had  been  sunk  for  «  hundred 
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vc*n  In  nn  ima^nsHrc  impotence  w  wc]l  ak  in  a  natianil  and  polU 
tieai  nullity.  The  citixea  of  a  declining  imperial  town,  in  a  coonti; 
where,  AS  he  himself  comi^aitis,  the  citiceu'ClaM  uuirerkallv  wanted 
peraonal  dignitj-,  in  an  a^  when  GcrmaoT  had  fallen  behind  France 
«nd  England,  was  destitute;  of  litcrnttirc,  aod  had  aaffered  ita  rery 
language  to  fall  into  deiCay,  and  among  the  opper  classea  into  disuH ; 
he  fonnd  no  poetical  atmosphere  about  him,  but  had  to  struggle  with 
a  reign  of  prosaic  mediocrity  that  reduced  him  to  despair.  The 
stagnation  was  no  mere  temporary  cril.  An  Englishman  who  findi, 
as  Gray  did,  that  lie  has  fallen  on  a  prosaic  age,  can  shut  himself  ap 
with  .Shakspcarc  and  Milton,  and  forget  the  porcrty  that  surrounds 
him  in  "the  pomp  and  prodigality  of  Heaven  !  "  Bnt  in  Germany  tlio 
poverty  was  of  old  standing ;  Goethe  saw  no  great  poetic  Inminariea 
a  century  or  two  behind  liim.  Kor  Milton  be  had  only  Hoffmans- 
wmldau,  far  Shakspeare  only  Gtyphin  and  Opitx.  He  rrjorts  such 
laoAda,  and  throughout  his  career  we  find  him  leaning  on  no  CSermau 
jnedeceaaorB  but  Uans  Sachs,  whose  merit  he  rediscovered,  and  the 
old  ?iliddlc  German  poet  of  Reineke  Vou.  Atid  as  Germany 
Aimished  him  with  no  models,  »o  she  afforded  few  Habjccta.  Tfw 
Middle  Ages  were  then  little  explored  and  little  relished.  With  one 
Tigoroos  effort  Goethe  rescues  bora  oblirion  the  heroic  name  of  Giitz 
T.  Bcrlieliingen.  But  he  can  do  no  more.  He  makes  an  attempt  to 
rerive  the  memory  of  the  hero  of  bis  patron'a  lionse,  Bcmbard  of 
Saxe-Wcimnr,  but,  aa  we  might  cxjiect,  his  imagination  recoils  in 
horror  from  "the  miserable  Iliad,"  so  be  calls  it,  of  the  Tlurty 
Yean'  War.  And  what  could  the  later  period  of  Germany  oScr  to 
him  ?  That  which  makes  histoir  poetical — namely,  nationality — was 
wanting  there.  Only  in  hiit  own  boyhood,  when  Fritz  beat  the 
Prcncb  at  Roebacb,  did  German  history  strike  out  a  momentary 
•park  of  the  fire  which  warms  the  ]K>et, 

The  strange  course  which  German  affairs  had  taken  far  many 
centuries,  and  wbidi  bad  led  to  tbe  rutfious  disaster  ot  the  Thirty 
Yean'  War,  produced  pitiable  effects  upon  tbe  manaen  and  ways  of 
thinking  of  the  people.  Tliere  wa*  n  K>rt  of  dwarfisbnen— he  bim- 
sclf  calls  it  childishness — in  the  generation  before  Goethe,  and  in 
bis  own  generation  there  was  a  pdunM  eonscJoosncxs  that  almost  all 
that  constitutes  manhood,  that  nU-mpeci,  independenee,  patriotinD, 
had  been  lost  and  needed  to  be  rediscovered.  Hiey  felt  the  loss  most 
4i*tinclly  when  they  tried  to  write,  for  then  they  perceired  that  the 
true  and  right  style  in  literature  would  not  come  to  them.  Tliey 
could  bnt  helplenty  imitate  French  modela,  and  their  imitations 
wanted  the  drawing-room  elegance  wbieb  made  tbe  chief  charm  of 
tboae  model*.  When  tbry  tried  to  throw  off  the  trench  yoke,  and 
to  speak  with  German  firauknees  and  simplicity,  they  found  that 
instead  of  rigour  they  achiercd  only  riolencv.  and  thai  iheir  pathos 
turned  into  a  taiKnUe  whine.     It  is  this  unfurtunate  style  that  our 
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fatben  ridiculed  in  the  "  Aatt*Jacobin  "  (nrliere  Goethe  himself  is 
ridiculed),  aud  that  still  di«pleiw«  us  when  wc  read  "  Werthcr."  To 
throw  it  oS*  was  all  the  more  difficult,  because  of  tlic  waut  of  uatirc 
models  of  ■  better  Htylc.  Whun  ire  grew  tired  of  Pope's  couplets, 
Vo  had  only  to  rertrc  an  earlier  taste ;  but  Goethe  and  his  cou- 
temporories  ircre  forced  to  go  to  other  coaatrica  for  models.  They 
began  by  caliing  in  Sbakspeare ;  then  they  devoted  themselves  to 
tbe  imitation  of  the  ancients ;  then  came  the  turn  of  CaldcroB, 
Ilafiz,  and  thn  Sakontala.  German  literature  became  rich  beyond 
all  other  litcratarcs  in  translations  and  adaptations ;  but  these,  how- 
ever precious,  seemed  always  foreijEo  and  far-fetched  iicqui«itions.  We 
see  tbe  insurmountable  difficulty  that  Goethe  had  to  contend  with, 
the  want  of  the  proper  sot!  for  poetry  to  grow  in,  and  of  the  proper 
atmosphere  to  nourish  it,  when  wc  remark  that  after  all  that  he  and 
otben  could  do,  Gennan  literature  »ecms  still,  in  comparison  with 
other  great  literatures,  somewhat  pale,  somewhat  academic,  and 
•anting  in  character. 

In   these  circumstances,  it   was   impoesible  for  Goethe  to    rival 
Shakspcare  in   achieving,   with   triumphant  ease,  masterpiece  after 
maaterpiece.     He  had  to  tx>gin  by  making  his  way  out  of  the  slough  to 
firm  land.     His  Grst  works  could  not  but  be  faulty,  as,  in  fact,  they  arc 
overstrained,  mawkish,  at   times   ridiculous.       When  this  stage  was 
pMsed,  be  would  run  the  risk  of  seeming  too  Uttic  spontaneous,  too 
much  under  (he  inllticnee   of  foreign  mo<leU.     And   tliroughont  he 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  putting  forth  great  effort,  of  school- 
ing himself  with    the  most  assiduous  vigilnaee;  and  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  he  would  sometimes  fail,  and  that  be  would  make  many 
plans  which  he  iruuld  afterwards  Gud  himself  uuable  to  execute.     On 
the  other  hand,  in   this  struggle  with   difficulties  he  might  achieve 
certain  great  results  which  are  not  achieved   by  the   happier  genius. 
Peter   the  Great  was  not  a  very  successful  general ;  he  was  terribly 
beaten   by  Cbaries  XII.  at  Xarva,  terribly  beaten  by  the  Turks  on 
the  Pnitb ;  nevertheless,  he    created    modent   Hnssia.      Something 
limilar  may  be  said  of  Goethe.     "  Wcrther  "  is  morbid,  the  "  Gross- 
Cophta  "  is  tiresome ;  but  modem  German  literature  is  itself  in  a  great 
dcgrco  the  production  of  Goethe.     Tlicre  is  much  felicity  iu  the  com- 
pliment which  llyron  paid  him  when  he  dedicated  "  Sanlauapalus  "  to 
"  the  illostrioDs  Goethe,  who  has  created  tbe  literature  of  his  country 
and   illnstratod   that  of  Europe."      This   may  seem  an  exaggerated 
cipression  ;  there  are  indeed  few  even  of  the  greatest  writers  of  whom 
it  ean  be  justly  said  that  they  created  tbe  literature  of  tbeir  country. 
Im  a  very  recent  critic  speaks  almost  «a  strongly  when  he  writes  of 
Uic  publication  of  the  first  collected  edition  of  Goethe's  works,  which 
bt^an  in  17H8  (when  the  poet  was  not  forty  years  of  age),  and  was 
lollowcd  almost  immediately  by  five  volumn  of  new  writings  : — 
"  It  is  a  meio  bisiotic  iikct  that  suico  its  appeuaocc  by  £u  ths  greatest  part 
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of  nUat  till  iben  had  b««D  consideKd,  and  mt  thftt  time  wu  stiU  coiwidered, 
genuine  {>oet>7,  has  conunonlly  fallen  more  and  more  into  oblirion,  nn<l  what 
po*iry  ap]>eaTed  afterwards,  wrillen  by  others,  stood  bo  cvidcnlly  ondor  iho 
luHuenee  of  tliia  new  auuriM  of  bi-auty,  that  even  Uie  most  powerfol  and 
original  of  the  n«w  pu«t«,  even  Schiller,  couM  uol  couTey  the  fnll  impronkin 
of  hi*  greiitDi-M  and  individual  it  jr  till  hu  had  made  a  loving  study  of  UoqUwi'b 
poetry  and  geniui,  and  to  rccognix«d  hia  own  difference  ttaax  Gu«tbe,  and,  at 
tho  tame  time,  his  deep  iigrecmt-Dl  with  him."  * 

Hut  thb,  after  all,  concerns  Oermana  rather  than  tmrsclrca.  Fgr 
us  the  qiicKtion  is.  What  do  bis  worlds  oootain  ?  and  not,  What 
eGTcct  did  tbey  produce  in  (jcrmany  when  they  first  appeared? 

Iict  us  try  tbcD  to  dcscnbc  the  kind  and  degree  of  the  merit, 
whicli  by  every  uattan  alike,  alttl  nut  by  the  Germans  only,  bu  been 
rcct^iscd  in  Goethe,  and  has  bAi^  acknowledged  to  be  *»cb  tiiat 
it  c-&n  never  be  forgotten.  It  would -Jbe  poaiible  to  meet  the  lujr 
and  superficial  objection  wliieb  1  hare  been  combating  by  an  atgameot 
of  tite  aame  superficial  kind.  Uy  simply  reckotiing  up  Goethe's 
Literary  acbicvcmcnta,  and  comparing  them,  as  an  examiner 
might  do,  with  ibosG  of  other  literary  men,  it  may  be  tbown 
that  he  is  entitled,  «a  it  were,  by  marks  to  a  place  rery  near  the  top 
of  the  literary  list.  Besides  the  five  or  six  consummate  works,  which 
by  universal  consent  are  a1>ove  eriticbm,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  hia 
•onga  are  the  best  iu  the  world.  Heine  at  least,  no  bad  jutlge  (^ 
■ODga  and  no  ovcr-indulgeut  critic  of  Goethe,  thought  so.  Farther, 
be  may  be  called  the  greatest  of  all  literary  critica.  And  lastly, 
though  he  did  not  write  formal  essays,  yet  in  the  qualities  of  the 
eaaayist,  in  subtle  and  abuudant  observation  of  human  life,  to  the 
niunbcr  and  value  of  hia  vise  remarks  and  pregaa&t  sentences,  he  ia 
by  far  the  greatest  writer  sJacc  Montaigne  and  Bacon.  Even  if  we 
look  no  deeper,  it  is  matter  for  astonishment  that  the  most  tender 
of  lyn$t»,  and  one  of  the  most  inventive  and  Hublime  of  drsmatiata, 
should  be  found  discussing  ia  *'  VTilfaebn  Heister "  the  dutia  of 
landowaen,  uitt  the  details  of  the  loanagement  of  a  tb««tre,  with  a 
hani  eomnoB-aense  worthy  of  Johnson.  In  trutfa,  hcnrever  much 
men  may  difler  about  the  merits  of  particuUr  writingB  of  Goctlie,  yet 
his  litcrarii-  grrstuos  in  gencrvl  t*  «0  striking  and  ao  ondeniablc,  that 
his  fame  is  not  in  any  way  baud  up  with  that  of  Gemin  Ittentare. 
Thoae  who  do  not  relish  the  German  gcnias  in  geaerml,  who  ftnd 
it  wanting  in  cicuncas  or  manlincM,  most  and  do  make  an  escep- 
tkMt  in  Goethe's  bvooTv 

But  to  get  a  clear  view  of  GoetbeV  gestas  we  nuMt  iMt  compare 
him  with  others,  nor  show  that  be  is  oqaal  to  this  aathor  in  this, 
wid  superior  to  that  author  io  thai,  nor  mwt  we  try  him  by  the 
commoa  staiMlart),  and  consider  how  often  hv  that  stajidazd  be 
aoccnd*  waA  how  oftm  bo  hili.  Hatha- ««  mast  wBdcntaad  bow 
he  £Ben  ft<Ma  other  wtitcm,  what  an  cntptiaDa]  pcrtoBilitT  be  bat, 
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I  And  Bccordiogly  what  an  unasaal  stAndard  be  hcU  up  for  himself,  and 
JecU  to  be  tried  by.  If  the  variety  of  hU  worki  is  remarkablt:, 
their  QDity  b  more  remarkable  Btill ;  it  is  aniqac.  And  if  his  power 
strikes  us,  if  at  times  lie  i«  thrilling  or  overwhelming,  his  reserve,  bii 
reticence,  hia  abstinence  are  still  rarer  tbau  his  power,  and  the  level 
flats  wliieh  at  first  disappoint  us  iu  hi*  works  arc  found  to  have  an 
interest  of  their  own. 

I  bare  spoken  of  the  hcrcdilai?  sentiment  which  tnakcs  so  large  a 
of  poetry,  nay,  wliirh  almost  exclusively  composes  the  poetry  of 

rmaoy  poets.  A  rast  proportion  of  the  poetry  that  is  iu  the  vofid  is 
not  senoBB.  It  expreues  not  what  the  writer  really  thinks  and  feels, 
but'vhat  haunts  his  braiu,  the  faaciwthat  come  to  him  unbidden,  aad 
these  are  usually  an  echo  of  fonnor  beliefs.  The  Herioua  thougbts  of  odc 
age  walk,  as  it  were,  as  the  |ioetry  of  the  ages  that  follow.  Quite 
lereut  and  much  less  in  quantity  is  the  poetry  tliat  an*es  from  a 
fte»h  orifpnal  contemplation  of  Nature,  the  poetry  which,  though 
perhaps  symbolical  is  form,  the  author  i*  prepared  to  stand  by  aa 
ibstantiallr  true.  There  is  not  much  in  any  age  of  such  poetry, 
ud  it  is  seldom  well  received.  For  the  public  is  much  ntore  under 
the  doraiaioQ  of  Iicreditary  seutimcnt  than  even  the  poets ;  the  public 
ileiirea  to  find  in  poetry  the  old  commonplaces,  and  resents  being 
cheated  of  them.  But  it  is  incomparably  more  valuable,  and  in  fact 
is  the  vital  clement  which  alone  keeps  poetry  alive.  Wordsworth 
supplied  it  (o  England  in  (loethc's  uge.  Now  hereditary  poetic  senti- 
ment, I  have  remarked,  waa  wanting  in  Goethe's  age  and  countrj'. 
He  was  driven  to  be  original,  and  being  thus  driven  he  became  the 
KTOwcd  enemy  of  the  conventional  style,  "  the  mortal  enemy,"  iis  he 

FloTCato  say,  "  of  all  empty  verbiage."  He  lakes  poetry  very  seriously 
iaileed.  It  ts  not  enough  for  him  that  a  poem  is  eloquent  or  high- 
sounding,  or  that  it  is  popular;  not  enough  even  that  it  acts  on  the 
fcciiugs,  that  it  draws  tears  or  excites  eutbusiasm.  "  Touch  the 
heart  I  "  be  exclaims,  "  any  bungler  eao  do  that  I "  According  to 
him  poetry  must  l>c  true,  and  he  presses  this  principle  with  such 
rigour,  that  he  teems  to  withdraw  the  art  from  popular  judgment 
altogciher.  In  short,  all  the  work  of  reformation  that  was  done  in 
Euglnnd  by  Wordsworth  was  done  at  the  same  time  for  Germany  by 
Goethe.  It  was  done  not  indeed  more  faithfully  and  in  the  face  of 
lest  oppositioD  ;  hut  it  was  done  with  far  wider  intelligence,  and  with 
far  profounder  results.  liut  that  it  should  hare  been  done  at  all,  adds 
another  Rrcai  title  to  those  high  and  various  pretensions  which  Goethe 
puis  forward.  The  Shakspeare  was  at  tltc  same  time  the  Wordsworth. 
The  grrat  creator  who  imagined  Fanst  and  Grctchen,  who  coruinly 
could  not  say  with  Wordsworth  "  to  fi^-Mc  the  blood  I  have  no  ready 
arta,"  a  neverlheleM  aa  rigorous  a  reformer,  and  holds  mere  popu- 
larity in  as  sovereign  contempt,  as  Wordsworth  hinist-lf. 

Wordsworth  wcui  without  x>opuIarity,  and  it  may  strike  us  as  oatural 
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tiat  suoli  a  srriouti  view  of  itoctry  ahouli)  not  romnHmd  itself  to  tlus 
multitude.  To  the  roultitade,  indeed,  it  aeema  peilantic  anil  almoKt 
self- COD tndictOTj  ;  for  is  not  poctiy  a  plcasare,  a  nttural  recreation 
of  tho  spirit,  and  what  can  be  more  perverse  tban  to  sophisticate  it 
vith  reiDMning?  WasGoothc  then  nnpopuJar  also?  The  hittorvof 
Goethe's  reputation,  nnd  of  his  jKipuloritir  iii  Gertnnny,  is  long  and 
interesting.  I  shnll  return  to  it.  Mcanvhile,  it  is  to  he  «iud  that 
ecrtainlj  he  snfiered  no  such  neglect  ns  Wordsworth.  Some  of  his 
works  were  Tastly  popniar.  He  hegan  with  the  greatest  popolor 
triumph  thai  has  been  witnessed  in  German  literarjr  history.  Tbe 
reecption  of  "  G6l»  "  and  of  "  Werther,"  was  similar  to  that  of  tho 
"  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  and  the  firet  eanto  of  "  ChiUle  Harold  " 
in  England ;  and  as  (ioethe  was  the  author  of  hoth  works,  bis  fame 
after  their  appearance  was  like  that  of  Scott  and  that  of  Byron  taken 
together.  About  177S  he  was  by  far  the  mort  poi)ular  poet,  not 
only  living,  but  that  bad  lived,  in  Germany.  Had  Goethe  been 
only  »  Scott,  or  only  a  Byron,  or  only  a  Scott  and  Byron  in  one,  fae 
would  have  taken  his  fortune  at  the  Sood,  and  poured  out  (luring  the 
next  twenty  years  a  series  of  chivalrous  romances,  and  another  series 
of  domestic  talcs  of  love  and  suicide.  Certainly  at  that  time  it  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  that  he  would  appear  as  a  rigorons 
reformer  of  taste.  Again,  in  the  middle  of  his  career,  his  "  licrmaau 
und  Dorothea "  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  of  course  the 
First  Part  of  "  Faust,"  which,  in  its  complete  form,  did  not  come 
before  the  world  til!  Goethe  was  fifty-nine  years  of  ^c,  had  an 
unbounded  jwpulanty.  But  in  tho  long  tntcrrals  between  these 
great  triumphs  he  often  passed  into  the  backgroand,  wax  often 
almost  forgotten,  or  was  believed  to  hai-c  been  spoiled  for  literature 
by  the  distractions  of  Court-life.  Even  when  bis  £u»e  was  ctdtdly 
established  it  became  the  cnstom  to  say,  and  Coleridge  repeated  it  in 
England  in  the  ouly  passage  in  which  Coleridge  ever  spoke  of 
Goethe,  that  his  writings  did  not,  and  never  woold,  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  German  people  as  did  those  of  Schiller,  and  that  there  waa  a 
certain  coldness  abont  them.  Other  critics  outside  Gi-rmany  have 
charged  him  not  only  with  coldness,  but  even  vritfa  dnineas; 
M.  Schirer,  for  example. 

On  this  <]nestion  of  dulncsi  wc  must  distinguish.  Goctbc  had  a 
long  old  age.  Fcrba|)s  we  ought  to  consider  that  the  "  Wcstustliohcr 
Divan,"  wfaidi  appeared  in  1819,  marks  the  dose  of  his  really 
rigorous  authorship.  But  he  lived  and  laboured  br  twelve  years  ^ 
after  this  date.  In  tlte  productions  of  those  twelve  years,  uo  doubt 
mueb  is  languid,  and  we  can  only  say  in  apology  that  the  writer  is 
oH,  and,  especially  when  we  spc^  of  the  second  \aat  of  "  Faurt," 
that  admiration  and  flattery  have  eanaed  him  to  overrate  the  import- 
ance of  his  writingB.  But  if  we  find  dulncss  in  the  wRtiogs  of  his 
vtgorotu  period,  it  must  be  due  tu  another  cause.     >Dnlae^, irbcu  wc 
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rattribate  it  to  a  writer,  is  after  ail  a  relative  term  ;  il  expresses  only 
want  of  corrcspoDilencc  bctwccD  the  miiid  of  the  writer  and  tliai  of 
the  reader.  Tlie  writer  finds  aoiQetbiDg  interesting,  and  therefore 
eatarges  upon  it,  bnt  the  reader  does  not  find  it  intercating.  To 
that  render  therefore  that  writer  a  dull ;  hut  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  reader  seejiiH  dull  to  the  writer.  On  whieh  side  the  dulness 
aetually  resides  depends  upon  the  question,  whether  the  matter  which 
actually  doen  not  interest  the  reader  ought  to  interest  him.  When 
Wordsworth's  Traders  pish  and  psha  at  bis  stories  of  hnmblo  Jifo,  and 
protest  that  they  take  no  iuterest  in  them,  Wordsworth  answer* : 
But  yon  onght  to  take  an  intereat  I  It  is  not  quite  nor  always,  but 
it  is  partly  aud  at  time?,  the  same  with  fioethc.  What  you  eall 
dulncss  be  calls  seriousness.  Wtlhelm's  interminable  description  of  the 
jiuppct-sbow  in  the  first  book  of  "  Wilhelm  Mcister"  puts  Marianne 
to  sleep ;  that  is,  the  writer  knons  well  that  he  is  writing  what  plain 
people  will  find  dull,  hut  to  himself,  since  he  is  seriously  inquiring 
into  the  philonophy  of  tlie  drama,  these  things  are  interesting  and 
»ecm  to  deserve  close  attention/ 

Of  oil  imaginative  writcrt  Gjoethc  is,  gierhaiw,  the  most  scrioua ;  not 
the  moat  sotemo,  nor  the  most  passionate,  nor  the  most  earnest,  bnt  the 
most  serious.  He  is  nbsolntety  bent  uj>on  gnuplng  and  expressing  the 
troth  ;  he  has  no  pleasure  in  any  imaginations,  however  iiplendid  or 
impressive,  which  he  cannot  feci  to  be  true ;  on  the  other  hand,  when 
he  feels  that  he  is  dealing  with   truth  lie  seems  to  care  little,  and 

^-■umctimea  to  forget  altogctlier,  that  it  is  not  interesting.  This  is 
tighly  characteristic  of  the  man  who  took  almost  as  much  interest  in 
;iencc  as  in  poetry,  and  could  perform  with  infinite  assiduity  the 

Ktasks  of  a  practical  administrator.  When  wc  consider  indeed  the 
metliodica]  &nd  practical  seriousness  of  his  character,  what  surprises 
as  is  not  so  much  that  his  writings  should  here  and  there  be  heavy, 

Taa  that  he  ahoiitd  have  continued  llirongb  u  long  life  to  be  a  poet,  and 
b  highly  imaginative  and  brilliant  poet  What  was  rather  to  be 
»rcdieted  of  stich  a  nature  wiw,  that  after  a  poetic  youth  he  would 
Sod  tho  serious  businees  of  hb  life  either  in  sdence  or  in  admt- 
oislration. 

iiilcrature  is  perhaps  at  best  a  eompromiae  between  truth  and  fency, 

tween  seriousncn  imd  (rifling.    It  cannot  do  without  something  of 

rity,  and  yet  the  writtir  who  thinks  much  of  popularity  is 

'  uufatlhfnl  to  }\w  mission ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  leans  too  heavily 
Dpon  litemtiire  breaks  through  it  into  science  or  into  practical  bnsi- 
DCM.  Goctha  was  often  in  danger  of  seeing  his  art  thus  give  way 
Duder  him;  when  he  says  that  but  for  Sfhiller's  synii»thy  he  does 
not  know  what  would  have  become  of  him,  he  scema  to  mean  that  he 
wu  on  the  point,  at  the  moment  when  Schiller  came  to  the  rescue, 
Bf  abandoning  poetry  for  science.  He  is  always  so  near  to  reality, 
ad  examine*  it  with  such  penetrating  eyes,  that  it  is  a  problem  how 
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be  csn  rem&iu  n  jK>ct ;  for  is  poetry  povtiibte  witlioat  scMnetlimg  of 
illuuou  ?  Yet  be  remains  a  poet  to  tbe  Ust.  Bonocss  coolil  not 
make  him  dull,  nor  science  Kcpticsl  :  even  when  otd  age  was  added 
to  both,  be  might  Ios«  something  of  his  force,  but  his  tmaginatioa 
remained  warm  and  glowing.  The  second  part  of  "  Faust "  may  show 
■igns  of  decay,  but  assuredly  it  ii  not  prosaic.  On  the  point  oF 
disappeanuicc,  this  great  orb  of  poetry  is  surrounddd  by  n  fantastic 
pomp  of  form  and  colonr.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  be  ever 
become  a  mere  cold  realist.  If  he  accumulates  details  it  is  not  in 
the  spirit  of  a  Defoe,  or  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  produdng  iUmioD 
— for  the  gcncmlizing  tendency,  so  far  from  being  weak,  ia  almost 
ezcessiTe  in  liiro;  but  because,  like  the  inductive  philosopher,  he  is 
eager  for  &cta  and  desires  to  have  the  broadest  basts  for  his  ooa- 
cltuions. 

Tliis  taste  for  facts  is  not  only  to  be  perceived  in  the  minatcneas  of 
particular  descriptions,  but  in  the  whole  character  of  his  plays,  novels 
and  poems,  and  it  explains  how  the^^may  often  seem  dull,  and  wme- 
timea  may  really  be  so.  ScnousDMand  dulness  may  easily  in  litera- 
ture be  mistaken  for  each  other.  /What  is  uninteresting  as  fiction 
may  be  highly  interesting  vben  it4s  regarded  as  fact ;  and  in  tioethe'a 
works  much  more  is  fact  and  tnueh  Ie«s  is  mere  fiction  than  the  reailcr 
is  ^it  to  assume.  His  most  famous  work,  "  Faust,"  is  not  that  which 
is  most  characteristic  of  his  genius.  He  there  revels  in  quaint  and 
audacious  invention,  quite  contrary  to  the  habit,  contrary  even  to  tbe 
dierishcd  principles,  of  his  mature  life.  Tlie  truth  is  that  '"  Faust," 
though  it  was  finisheil  and  published  late,  is  in  its  conception  a  youtb- 
ful  work.  He  was  long  disposeil  In  regard  the  comniencemeut  he  had 
early  made  as  among  the  crudities  which  in  his  iccond  period  be 
had  outgrown.  For  many  yean  it  lay  untonched,  and  when,  in 
the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  tumKl  once 
more  to  "  these  northern  phantoms,"  as  be  calls  Iheui,  it  is 
with  misgiving  and  repugnance.  Bat  a  tide  of  medisralism  set 
in,  by  ubicb,  in  spite  of  himself,  be  was  carried  nway,  and  the  First 
Part  of  "  Faust,"  published  in  1808,  was  Goethe's  concession  to  the 
romanticbt  fosbtoi) — a  sort  of  opportunist  abandonment  of  hU 
mature  convictions  and  return  to  an  earlier  style  which  he  had 
deliberately  renounced.  Many  misconceptions  of  Cjocthe  have 
resulted  from  the  habit  of  estimating  him  br  this  exceptional  work. 
In  his  other  works  it  is  a  general  rule  that  they  arc  founded  in  a 
remarkable  degree  upon  fact.  "  Gtilz  "  is  a  drsmatised  memoir,  so 
ta  "  Clavigo."  "  Werlhcr  "  was  constructed  by  comhiuing  what  had 
passed  between  Goethe  and  Lotte  BtifT  with  tbe  circumstances  o 
Jenufialeni'a  suicide.  "  Tasso  "  is  a  picture  of  Court-life  at  Weimar 
and  in  the  relations  of  Tasso  to  the  PriDCCM,  we  see  a  rellectiou  of 
ihoseofOoetlicIo  Frauv.  Sleiu.  lQ"Witbclm  Mciater,"  it  in  kno 
that   the   "  Confeaaions  of  a  Beautiful   Soul "  arc  subsloiiliaily 
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memuin  of  Priiutetn  t.  KIcttenbcrg,  to  whicli  Goethe  }aa  made  Rome 
additioun.     Mucli   of  tliU   uorul   also  »  iiutol>iogro])bical.      la   tUe 
first   book  there   arc  maii^  V*9f*   wbicb  might  almost  as  ifcU  have 
appeared  in  "  Dioliciiiig  tiad  Wahrheit."     Tlte  \-ery  oamc  of  llie  bera 
is  explained  when  we  find  Goethe  in  his  earlv  period,  and  whoa  his 
eiilhusiasDi     for     Shakciiicarv    von    at    its    height,   harfiing    upon 
William  m  the  name  of  bis   guardian  genius.     \\'ben  we  lind  bis 
lOog*,  in  like  manner,  Huggcvtcd  in  almost  every   case  bj-  some  real 
incident   and   some   real   feeling,  wc  )>e^in  to  perceirc  that  Goethe 
regards  poetrjr  and  literature  gcncmllf  ia  a  way  peculiar  to  liim»elf. 
He  brings  it  into  a  much  closer  connexion  than  other  writers  with 
actual  life  and  osprricncc.      Wc  perceive  the   full  force  of  his  owu 
statement,  that  all  bis  works  taken   together  made  up  a  great  con- 
feanon.     With  this  clac  in  their  hands,  the  commentators   hare 
tmeed  the  origin  of  a  vast  number  of  incidents  and  chantetera  which 
otherwise  would  have  hccn  held,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  hare  been 
invented  by  Goethe.     Thus  in  the  little  play,  "  Die  Geschwister," 
we  meet  again  with  the  Frau  v.  Stein.     The  story  of  "  Stella  "  has 
been  traced  to  llic  circle  of  Jacobi.     In  "  Wilhelm  Mmter,"  number- 
less identifications  have  been  made.     The  prince  in   whose  honour 
the  players  [lerform  the  muMtiie  of  "  Peace,"  i«  Prince  Henry  of  l*ru»in, 
tbe  pedantic  count   is  Count  Wcrther,  tlie  countess  is  the  sister  of 
Minister  Stein,  and  so  on  without  end.     Such  identifications  are 
onimportant  in  themselves,  but  they  throw  light  npon  the   working 
of  Goethe's  imiigiiialii)ii.     They  show  us  in  what  a  singubir   degree 
real  life  furnished  him  not  only  with  material,  but  with   inspiration. 
He  has   himself  told    us  tluit  his  only   way  of  getting   riil    of  the 
espericQccs   which  prosed   upon  him,  was   to  put  them  in  a  book. 
Many  poeta  set  a  wide  gulf  between  the  real   world  and  the  world 
of  their   imaginations ;  most,  perhaps,   receive   from  life  one  or  two 
strong  and  fresji  imprcisiuus,  which  they  afterwards  mis  with  a  large 
amoont  of  traditional  eommonplacie ;  few  but  reganl  reality  as  an 
influence   more  or  leas   adverse,    more   or  less   disenchanting.     To 
Gucthc,  reality  is  the  sole  source  of  XKxrtry  ;  in  his  works  so  much 
jr,  so  much  e-ipcricnce. 
)Dly  a  very  great  genius  can   venture  to  be   thus   matter-of-fact, 
"^d    the    greatest   genius  will  not  always    handle    such    a   method 
snccessfnlly.      He  who  habitually  turns  bis  own  life  into  poetry,  who 
lays  before  tlie  public  whatever  has  chanced  to  make  a  deep  impression 
upon  himself,  will  at  times— especially  when,  like  Goethe,  he  is  not 
writing  for  a  livelihood — write  what  cannot  possibly  be  iutcrestiug  to 
others  ;  and  Goethe  has  written  many  pages  tiresomely  precise,  which 
no  one,  if  they  had  becu  written  by  any  ordinary  writer,  woidd  care 
to  read,  and  many  more  which,  if  not  wholly    unimfiortant,  «ccm  at 
least  not  important  enough.     More  usually  he  is  not  in  reality  dull ; 
bat  be  is,  in  his  proae  writings  at  least,  what  lltose  who  read  lightly 
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and  for  mere  amusemeat  call  dull.  Sudi  readers  caii  make  licUe,  for 
instance,  of  "  Wilhelm  Meistcr,"  a  ootcI  with  fcv  inctdeota  and  only 
one  or  two  strongl^'inarked  cltarsu^len — ''a  mcDagerie  of  tame 
cattle,"  Xiebulir  called  it — but  full  of  dhcnssiou,  strangely  laboured 
and  niiaute,  on  matten  more  or  lew  practical.  It  ■«  b>  uuioterestiBg 
to  moat  plain  people  as  Wordsworth's  "  Prelude,"  and  much  more 
prosaic.  Gucthe  has  not  in  this  instance  made  a  mistidEC  ;  he  has 
only  given  the  reiu  to  his  realistic  and  serioiu  genius.  But  the 
mujority  of  mankind  arc  not  serious,  and  if  thry  enjoy  realism,  it  it 
not  realism  of  ibia  kind.  He  aima  at  do  illusion,  and  his  minute 
descriptions  arc  seldom  humoroua.  lie  appears  aa  a  philosophic 
realist,  studying  life  Uiat  he  mar  become  wise,  and  describing  it  that 
he  may  make  his  readers  vise.  Alaa,  for  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  of  them ! 

If  be  had  not  once  or  twice,  especially  in  "  Faust,"  had  the  good 
luck  to  light  upon  a  fable  interesting  to  all  the  world,  and  so  once 
or  twice  charmed,  like  Shakapeare,  the  many  and  the  few  at  once, 
Goethe  would  have  remained,  at  least  ontside  Germany,  a  writer 
iilde  known  and  only  prised  by  a  carious  reader  here  and  there. 
As  it  is,  bis  universal  fame  brings  into  notice  pieces  which  have  no 
aupcrlicial  utlractiuns,  aod  makes  men  stndy  closely  other  pieces 
which  they  would  hare  passed  over  lightly.  Once  admitted  as  ■ 
elaaaic,  be  reap*  all  the  beueftt  of  his  scrioosness.  For  hit  voiles 
bear  examination  if  only  they  can  attract  it.  Tltose  who  read  them 
at  all  will  Tcjui  them  over  and  ort^rJ  Here  is  literature  wbtch 
nonrisbes ;  here  are  books  which  may  Kecome  bosom  firieods.  Ucre 
are  high  ricws  put  fonrard  modestly,  grand  and  lai^e  i4lcas  wliii^ 
will  not  disappoint  those  who  try  to  reduce  them  to  practice;  precepts 
which  arc  not  merely  earnest,  but,  what  is  so  mncb  rarer,  serious. 

He  makes  his  IWo  say  of  Clorioda,  Annida,  Tancred,  and  the 
rest,  what  aouods  strangely  when  applied  to  them,  "  1  know  they 
are  immortal,  for  they  are."  (leh  vciss  es,  sic  sind  ewig,  dean  ate 
SfMt.)  Of  Goethe's  own  characters  this  might  Tcry  fairly  be  said, 
aitd  it  is  a  remarkable  saying.  He,  one  of  the  great  poetic  creaton, 
hardly  believes  iu  what  is  called  the  creative  imagination  at  aU. 
Acconliog  to  him,  if  a  i^arscter  is  to  bo  snch  as  will  bear  examina- 
tion, it  mast  not  he  invented,  but  transferred  from  real  life.  The  XKiy 
play  from  which  tltc  maxim  is  taken  illnstratcs  it.  IWo  at  Kenrnm 
ia  in  reality  Goethe  at  Weimar,  not  iodwd  Goethe  as  be  was,  for  he 
had  precisely  the  balance  of  character  which  Tasso  wants,  but  m  be  was 
tempted  to  bc,as  he  Icarcd  iu  the  first  yean  of  hb  Court-life  to  become. 
How  coositteDtly  in  all  his  works  he  acted  oa  the  same  maaim 
his  oommeotators  have  shown,  and  tbose  wbo  assBme  to  be  bis  critics 
should  be  canful  to  remember.  Perhaps  Goetbo  docs  not  impress 
us  quite  aa  Shakspeare  does,  whose  pbys  ate  to  (ttU  of  latent  thought, 
who  reveals  ao  nvdi  oa  ctoee  conBinatioa  wbic^  is  wholly  nosns- 
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pccted  by  tlie  ordinary  reader,  that  an  experienced  ntudent  of  him 
gives  np  rault-GudiDg  iu  despair.  Goctbc,  on  tlic  other  band,  seems 
qtiitc  capable  of  maViug  mi.itakc.i;  Nttll  titere  is  such  a  fund  of  rwlity 
Bud  of  actual  fact  in  bis  so-called  .'ictioa  that  criticism  of  it  may 
CMily  be  rash.     Tims  Coleridge,  in  tliu  curious  paamge  which  is  his 

»ftc)lc  manifesto  ou  the  oubject  of  the  greatest  writer  of  bis  age,  finds 
fault  vitb  the  eharacter  of  "  Fniist,"  nhicb  be  calls  dull  and  mean- 
inglcsa.  It  is  indeed  not  quite  eaay  to  understand  "  Faust,"  as  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  "  Hamlet."  But  Colendgt-  himself  more  earnestly 
tliaii  any  one  forbids  us  lo  lay  the  blame  of  the  obscurity  of  Hamlet's 
character  oa  Sbakspcarc.  And  there  is  at  least  a  probability 
that  Faust's  character  too  nill  bear  examination,  because  Faust 
ia  no  mere  imagtuary  being,  but  is  in  fact  Ooctbc  himself.  If  in- 
ooosistency  has  crept  in,  it  is  tlie  consequeuoe  of  a  questionable 
]iractice  irhich  Goethe  had  of  keeping  bis  designs  so  long  by  him 
that  hts  hand  altered  during  the  progrcs-t  of  the  exccuttou. 

Goethe  then  is  not  in  the  same  class  as  Scott,  first,  because  be  wants 
the  rich  fiiiid  of  tntililioual  «ciitimcnt  which  came  to  Scott  by  right  of 
birth ;  M-coudly,  I>ocause  he  bus  a  much  more  abundant  supply  of  what 
may  be  called  new  poetry — that  is,  poetry  dcri^xd  at  first  hand  from 
Ksturc,  ttbich  is  ns  a  npritig  chillingly  cold,  yet  so  pure  and  refresh- 
ing I  He  is  not  like  Scolt,  but  rather  tike  AVorilswortb  and  i>bak- 
speore  compounded  together.  But  before  our  conception  of  him  con 
be  complete,  wc  must  recognise  anotJicr  grcst  quality  that  he 
poncasc*. 

Goethe  is  a  perfect  Solomon  for  proverbs ;  tbcy  pour  from   him 

in  flood*.     Ho  has  such  au  abundance  of  them  tocouimunicatc,  that 

be  is  often  at  a  loss  where  to  find  room   for  them,  and   pnbi  tbem 

into  the  mouths  of  jicraonages  who  camiot  reasonably  be 

t:redited   with  such  a   rare   talent   for  generalization — the  practical 

Tbercs^  the  tender  and  unhappy   Ottilic.     The   kuaek   of  coining 

jiregnant  aenteucea  is  ao  remarkable  in  bim,  that  when  we  see  it  lo 

strangely  combined   with   a  lyrical  talent   and  a   lore   of    natural 

waeuL-e,  wc  arc  irresi.itibly  remiudcti   of  the   ancieut  description  of 

Solomon,  which  cays  that  he  "  spake  of  trees,  fros  the  cedar  which 

is  iu  Lehanou  to  the  hysnop  which  springcth  out  of  the  wall;  also  ho 

spake  three  thousand   prorerbs,  and   his  songs  were  a  thousand  and 

fJvc."     He  is  a  sage  as  truly  us   he  is  a  iKX-t,  and  never,  unless  in 

ShakspoarCj  baa  sucb  another  comlnnation  of  tbc  gcncralixiug  with  tlic 

imagiantive    faculty   been  witnessed.       But   when   we  examiuc  his 

wisdom,  WD  find  that  it   is  much  more  than  a  mere  instiuctive  habit 

of  obscrvatiuu   combined  with    au   unriTallod   power  of  expression. 

His  sentences   are    not    mere    detached    fragments,  or    momentary 

flasbcs,  of  insight.     Tbcy  are  the   coherent  aphorisms  of  a   sort  of 

system    of  philosophy.       He    is    not  merely  a  sage,  be   is  even  a 

philowplior.     His  wisdom,  tbougb  it  is  not  presented  in  scholastic 
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form,  has  anity  about  it,  and  is  calculated  to  influence,  nay,  has 
deeply  iafluenced,  philosopliic  itiiclcDU.  We  liave  had,  in  recent 
times,  several  litcmry  men,  who,  vithout  bciog  philooophera  in  tlie 
academic  »en»e,  yet  claim  to  have  somethiog  to  say  and  to  contribute 
sometbing  orifpnal  to  philosophic  diKUSBion.  And  the  most  specialized 
philosophers  may  well  listen  with  respect,  as  Mill  listvns  to  Words- 
worth, to  men  of  exceptional  sensibility,  who  see  the  universe  ia  a 
light  ]MK:uliar  to  themselves,  even  wh«n  such  men  arc  without 
learning,  and  cannot  coniround  the  proper  philosophic  eiprCMtoo 
for  their  thoughts.  Goethe  looks  at  the  discussions  of  the  school 
from  the  outside,  and  regard*  them  rather  with  deriaioa  than 
respect,  aa  the  readers  of  "  Fauat "  do  not  nc«d  to  be  reminded. 
He  continued  through  life  to  regard  the  new  systems  which  sprang 
up  around  him  with  something  of  the  same  sceptical  indifference 
which  he  had  sliown  in  youth  to  (he  Collegium  Ix^ieum.  Of 
all  the  great  pUIIosophers,  perhaps,  only  SpinoEa  produced  much  im- 
preaaion  on  him.  Yet  he  is  a  philosopher  iu  a  higher  degree  than 
any  other  literary  man,  and  haa  produced  a  deeper  impresnon  than 
auy  literary  man  upon  thinkers  and  students.  Though  in  the 
modern  sense  we  hesitate  to  call  him  a  philosopher,  yet  in  the  old 
sense,  and  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  name,  few  of  the  recognized 
philosophers  have  nearly  so  goo<l  a  title  to  it  as  he.  For  to  him 
l^ilosopby  is  not  merely  a  study,  hut  a  life ;  it  is  not  summed  up  in 
thinking  and  claMifyiug  aud  confttruetiog  s^ittcins,  but  exteuds  to  alj 
dcpartmcnta  of  activity.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  the 
philosopher  who  has  devoted  himself  with  more  methodical  acnoas- 
ncas  than  Goethe  to  the  problem  of  leading,  and  then  of  teachiug, 
the  best  and  most  desirable  kind  of  life.  He  conceives  Utc  problem 
in  its  largest  possible  extent.  From  prudential  maxims  in  the  style 
of  Johnson,  he  rises  to  more  general  precepts  on  the  choice  of  a 
vocation,  pouring  out  a  fund  of  wisdom  peculiarly  hia  own  on  Uie 
mistakes  men  make  about  their  own  aptitudes  ;  theu  he  dwells  more 
particularly  on  the  hfe  of  the  artist,  a  subject  till  then  scarcely 
noticed  by  moralists,  but  treated  by  Goethe  with  the  greatest  com- 
prehensiveness;  then  be  rises  to  morality  and  religion.  On  all 
subjects  alike  be  is  serious  ;  ou  all  subjects  perfectly  unfettered.  He 
haa  the  advantage  of  a  vast  experience,  for  he  has  practised  every 
art,  tasted  every  literature,  infumed  himself  about  every  wicaoe, 
turning  away  only  from  quite  abstract  studies,  mathematics,  logic, 
and  metaphysics ;  and  beside  all  that  can  be  acquired  from  study, 
aocicty,  and  travel,  he  has  managed  a  theatre  and  governed  a  small 
State.  He  has  the  coolness  and  shrewdness  of  the  must  practical 
men ;  but  he  haa  none  of  the  narrowness,  none  of  the  hardness,  to 
which  practical  men  are  liable.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  full  of  tender 
sympathy,  and  ho  has  also  intiuiie  good-humour. 

Had  Goethe  appeared  as  a  thiuker  and  philosopher  only,  he  would 
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baTc  been  similar  to  Bactrn.  Can  we  say  that  he  would  have  been 
at  all  inferior?  His  observation  cxteoils  over  wider  province*  of 
life ;  he  is  more  honest,  more  kindly.  His  faculty  of  style  is  at  least 
equally  ^rcat.  There  is  a  certain  similarity  too  in  the  scientific  prcteu- 
aions  of  the  two  men.  Both  profc»«d  to  he  discoverers,  and  the 
claims  of  bot)i  bare  been  denied ;  bat  what  seems  clear  is  that  both 
had  a  prophtitic  sense  of  the  tendency  of  Kciencc,  a  profonnd  and 
just  instinct  of  new  scientific  developments  at  hand. 

I  do  not  speak  here  of  what  may  be  (luuntioitable  in  (Joethe'ft 
spccolatious.  i  do  not  ratae  the  question  whether  his  indncnc«  may 
not  liare  been  in  some  respects  harmful.  The  questiou  in  this  article 
it  simply  uf  (lie  extent  or  ms^itude  of  his  iuflaence. 

What  ao  imposing  total  do  we  arrive  at  if  wc  add  together  alt  titc 
(jnalitics  that  have  bccu  enumerated  !  The  creator  of  the  literature 
of  his  country,  the  author  of  the  freshest  lyrics,  and  of  one  of  the 
grandest  dramas,  the  high-minded  literary  refonncr,  disdainful  of 
popolanty,  who  kept  his  worbt  free  from  rhetorical  falscnesa,  the 
unrivalled  critic  and  observer;  this  man  is  also  the  teaclier,  and  at 
the  aame  time  the  example,  of  a  great  system  of  practical  philosophy. 

Seorccly  any  man  has  been  to  any  nation  all  that  Goethe  has  been 
to  Germany.  When  we  think  what  he  did,  we  are  irresistibly  led 
to  inquire  what  he  was.  He,  himaelf,  in  "  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit," 
abowed  tJiat  the  key  to  his  writings  is  to  be  found  in  hia  biography. 
His  couutiymeu  have  taken  the  hint  with  German  docility,  and 
foiluwcd  it  up  with  (jcrman  industry.  It  has  been  raid  that  the  life 
of  Louis  XIV,  might  almost  be  written  from  day  to  day,  and  we  begin 
to  know  Goethe's  life  wit'.i  the  same  minuteness.  The  revelation 
certainly  heightens  our  sense  of  his  greatness.  If  wc  look  merely 
at  tbc  fulness  of  hia  life,  at  the  quantity  of  action,  sensation  and 
thought  comprised  in  it,  if  wc  try  merely  to  reckon  up  how  much 
work  he  did,  wc  are  loHt  in  amaiicmcut,  and  admire  more  than  ever 
the  rare  quality,  the  freshness  and  cxquisitcness  of  mo  much  of  that 
work.  Our  ooncepliun  of  Gnsthe  is  completed  when  wo  odd  to  all 
die  numerous  and  Tarious  csccUcncica  aliown  in  his  writings,  that  in 
tbe  man  himself  as  be  lived  and  moved,  there  was  a  spring  of  vitality 
ao  fresh  {"  a  heart  as  strong  aa  a  mountain  river''),  tliat  the  mere 
story  of  his  life  without  any  help  from  strange  adventures,  tbc  mere 
narrative  of  liia  undertakings,  travehi,  plans,  conversations,  lovea  and 
friendship*,  is  fascinating. 

J.  &.  Sbulbt. 
{To  6«  coniinwd.) 
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LeonU  XIII.  Carolina.  Coile^^t  atqu«  italics  interprelatus  ott  Jeremiu 
BnintUiiu.  I'llmCjTipognfia  dd  Pulronato,  1883-4.  Scvlutdiaiuepiacopali 
del  GuiJiDnlc  Gioacchioo  Peoci.  Houui.  Tip.  d«i  (raldli  Monulili.  1879. — 
Leonii  XIII.  Actiu  Booue.  Ek  tj-po^aphU  Yatioiuiit.  1881.— DUrani 
del  Sommo  Pontefico  Leone  XIll.  u  Iviluli  di  Itoina  u  dcti'  Orbr.  ToL  I. 
187d-8S.     Koiuii.     Tip.  Ghiofie.     18;^. 


1. 

GIOACCHIXO  PEC(-I,  son  of  Count  Lodorico  Peoci  and 
Anna  Prosppri,  was  bora  on  March  10,  1810.  He  entered 
the  Church  at  eighteen,  becBme  a  priest  «t  tirenty^sereii  and 
a  prelate  at  twenty-eight,  and  waa  at  once  appointed  to  BcQcvento, 
:iiid  then  to  Pcnigiii;  in  18W  he  wm  nominnted  Archbishop  of 
Damielta,  and  vent  into  Belgium  as  Nuncio ;  in  1846  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Perugia,  in  IS.'jS  Cinlinftl,  in  18/7  Camerlingo  of  the 
Church,  and  on  February  20,  1878,  after  a  conclave  of  only 
tliirty-six  hours.  Pope.  He  preaenta  in  faia  own  pcnon  n  complete 
and  splcudid  example  of  what  an  Italian  prieat  may  become 
under  favourable  circumstances.  A  member  by  birth  of  the  lexscr 
provincial  nobility,  a  man  of  good  natural  capacity  and  of  high 
culture,  an  admirable  Latin  and  a  good  Italian  writer,  devout 
in  spirit  and  rigidly  ortho<)ox  in  opinion,  a  sincere  and  entire 
believer  in  the  past  and  future  of  the  Chnreh  and  in  the  importaacv 
of  its  inHnenec  on  society  even  in  the  present  day,  accustomed  to 
command,  familiar  with  the  habits  and  methods,  as  well  as  trith  the 
international  relations  of  the  (^ourt  of  Kome- — advancing  yenr  by 
year  in  experience,  in  dignity,  in  authority — such  was  CardiuaJ  IVcci 
when  the  final  election  of  the  Conclave  made  him  Pbpe.  Now  let 
us  inquire  what  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Papacy  audi  a  Pope 
has  in  six  years  been  able  to  effect. 


4 
4 
n 


A  soroevhat  curious  impression  is  left  on  the  mind  by  a  genera] 
survey  of  his  Pontifical  acts  and  utterances.  The  Church  which  he 
directs  seems  to  him  by  turns  to  be  pursuing  one  unbroken  march  of 
victory  and  expansion,  and  to  be  so  stDrm-shattcrcd  and  foc-besct  as 
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)  have  little  time  vet  to  live.     His  first  Act  is  that  of  March  4. 

J78,  in  which,  completing  ttiv  work  begun  hy  Piiw  JX.,  lie 
KconstitnteB  the  episcopal  hierarchy  in  Scotland.  In  the  pre- 
amble, no  k-ss  than  in  the  Act  iuclT,  the  Papacy  *hows  its  old  cod- 
«ciout(Qe«s  of  aiiivenal  and  paramount  authority. 

"Protn  th«  xupraiao  satnmitof  the  Aportolato" — thui  runsiho  pr«ainbio— 
"to  which,  by  no  aid  of  our  own  ni«rit^  but  hy  thn  [)ivm«goodo«H  so  ordering 
It,  we  ar«  now  lately  etovaled,  the  Jionian  pontiff*,  our  predeoenors,  did 
not  ceaM  to  cast  their  «yts,  as  froat  the  peak  of  a  liigh  mouatnin,  over  every 
part  or  ihe  fidd  of  the  Lord ;  that  whaUoever  in  the  lapse  of  years  might 
most  CMidum  to  tlko  roaiiitennnoe,  th«  order,  and  the  coitsolidstion  of  nil  t)i« 
churches  they  might  not  fail  to  dticern  ;  luid  h«nco,  to  so  far  ul  lutut  a»  it  was 
gjiven  them  from  on  high,  they  wctc  cbictly  Buliciloua  both  every whnre  among 
the  nations  to  cronte  new  cpiicopal  ace*,  and  abo  to  ruMtore  to  aw  life  tliuee 
which  by  the  attacks  of  time  hud  been  impsirL-d."* 

To  the  restoration  of  the  Scotch  Sees,  in  particular,  he  finds 
himself  encouraged  by  three  cousidorntions :  first,  thi;  ststc  of  the 
Church  >u  that  coiuitry,  and  the  daily  increasing  number  of  believers 
wtd  of  labourers  ia  the  Lord's  viticyani,  of  cburebcs,  missions, 
religioiu  howtes,  and  other  inittitulioiia  of  a  similar  kind,  together 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  temporal  support;  secondly,  the 
liberty  allowed  to  Catholics  by  th«  illualnons  British  Gorcramont ; 
and  thirdly,  the  urgent  representations  made  to  bim  by  the  Apostolic 
Vicars,  and  by  very  many  persons,  whether  of  the  clergy  or  the 
laity,  eminent  both  by  their  birth  and  v!rtues.t 

In  tlie  same  fulncM  of  Papal  power,  and  with  a  solicitude  wliich 
seems  to  spring  from  a  real  and  deep  religioos  interest  in  the  ooim- 
tries  to  which  he  addresses  himself,  be  creates,  on  May  28, 
1878,  the  diocese  of  Chicoutimi  in  Canada;  on  Jutio  21  the 
Apostolic  Vicariate  of  Kansuh  in  China;  on  July  SI  be  con- 
verU  the  Apaitolic  Vicariate  of  Monte  Video  into  a  bishopric; 
on  September  13  he  cuts  off  a  tract  of  territory  from  the  See 
of  Constautiueh  and  annexes  it  to  that  of  .\lgiers ;  on  December  20 
be  divides  the  diocese  of  Bcrericy  to  make  a  new  diocese  of 
Leeds,  and  in  September  of  the  next  year  makes  the  Church  of 
St.  Anne  its  cathedral;  on  January  iO,  1880,  he  raises  the  Vica> 
riate  of  Cracow  into  an  episcopate,  and  gives  it  a  new  territorial 
definition;  on  May  '25  he  halves  the  diocese  of  Yucatan  in 
Mexico  and  forms  that  of  Tabasco ;  on  July  29  be  divides  in 
the  same   way  the  archiepiscopal  See  of  Santa   Fe   de  Bogota,   in 

<  "  Kx  rapramo  sportolatu*  apiov,  mI  qn«m,  nallo  mvritvrnai  noBtioniin  inHragio,  sed 
dirma  Ai  iluponente  Boaitate^  nupcroteoli  luniiii.  I'^omaiii  i'ootiticm  PnidccwMam 
nntrt  uiiiTcnia  Damiaid  agri  pMUe,  qosai  de  tnoDtii  rrrtr«i.  mmqiiani  dertttenuit,  at 
i|Bid  KoJjiantin  (Mnatuni  ooadltioni,  docDri,  «t  ftrmniiicrito  Ubcatibiu  aiiiiiB  nuga 
euanmim,  dlgBtiaocreiit ;  «c  [iiainde,  qiiuitnni  ijiiUtcm  l[«ia  nl>  alto  datum  fuit,  quo- 
nadnedBm  novu  at>iqiie  jjcstinm  crt);ern  tpiw-o)*!**  ml**,  it*  mu  qiui  temponun 
taisris  peHnanl,  sd  novaiu  vitajn  Tsvocini  mlllaiti  in  priini*  ftirrant.'' 

t  "  Pnanilti,  nvn  ex  deriais,  live  ex  Uiois,  geuoris  nubilitMa  ov  virtatom  Unde 
■pocUti  viii" 
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New  Granada,  and  forms  the  diooeae  of  Tunja;  on  July  5,  )88I, 
he  constituted  aa  cpisropal  hicrurchj  in  Boiaia  and  Henegovina; 
on  September  30  he  reduces  the  namber  of  the  Portugneae  biahopriea 
and  rcmodelv  their  territorial  distribution. 

Theae  aets  of  ccele^iiaMtimd  authority  were  carried  out,  either — as     «■ 
in  England — without  any  communication  with  the  GoTcnimcnt,  d^^| 
else — ta  ill  the  Austru-Hungarian  Empire,  in  Algeria,  and  in  Portn-^l 
gal — with  the  knowledge  of   the    Government,  indeed,  bat   not  in  ji 
any  way  by  means  of  its  sanction  or  authority.     The  redtstrjbation  H 
of  the  archdiocese  of  Algicr*  was  undertaken,  he  says,  at  the  request " 
of  the  then  President  of  the  French  Republic,  Marshal  MacTkfnhcfi : 
the  creation  of  the  hierarchy  of  Bosnia  and  Henegoyina  was  of  the 
Pope's  own  initiative,  by  the  favour  of  the  Emperor — nothing  more  ; 
the  reduction  of  the  PortugucHfi  bishoprics  was  requested  by  the  Kinj; 
of  Forti^al  after  diacnsaion  by  a  common  council  ot  bishops  and 
Ministers,  the  Pope  consenting  not  very  willingly,  but  none  the  le» 
it  was  carried  out  by  his   sole  authority,  and   no  one  disputed  hb 
eselusirc  right  of  action  in   the  raatlcr.     I-^nally,  on   the   ^iJth   of 
November  1881,  the  Repnbiic  of  Vrugnay  asked   for  a  diminution 
and  alteration  of  the  fcaata  of  the  Church,  and  the  Pope  accepted 
the  petition  and  decreed  the  change. 


in. 


In  former  times  dvil  governments  contested  the  right  of 
the  Churcli  to  create  Sees  and  institute  feasts  by  its  own  sole 
authority ;  or,  if  they  allowed  the  ciercise  of  such  powers,  they 
put  forward  in  every  possible  way  their  claim  to  be  coimdted  and  to 
have  their  wixbes  taken  into  account.  The  Pope  therefore  is  now 
using,  and  nsing  without  opposition,  a  fuller  authority  than  formerly ; 
and  he  is  doing  this  not  only  in  the  relations  of  the  Cliurch  with 
the  State,  hut  in  the  internal  aBairs  of  the  Church  itself.  In  con- 
stituting the  Scotch  hierarchy,  he  commands  the  bishops  {volumun 
aejubeanu)  to  keep  tlie  eoDgresation  Dr  Propoganda  Ftde  informed 
by  constant  rc]K>rts  of  the  state  of  their  respective  Sees  and  of  the 
flocks  committed  to  their  care ;  and  he  nbolisbes  all  the  ancient 
privileges  and  customs  of  that  Church.  The  dissensions  between  the 
Bishops  and  the  Religious  Orders  in  England  in  1881  arc  silenced, 
and  the  points  in  dispute  decided,  by  his  supreme  authority,  and 
for  thii"  he  rcccii-es  the  humble  thanks  of  Archbishop  Manning. 
If  the  English  bishops  wish  to  foand  a  Catlkolic  institution,  in 
which  studious  youth,  after  completing  the  college  course,  may 
carry  on  its  further  cdncation,  they  ask  and  receive  the  Pope's 
approbation  of  the  scheme,  llkc  bishops  of  the  Chaldaic  rito  elect  u 
Patriarch  of  Babylon — or  rather  they  pray  the  Poiw  to  elect  for  them — 
Peter  Elias   Abolionan,  Bishop  of  Jexirch,  and  the   Pope  gratifies 
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tn.  Tlic  Arcbbisbops  of  Nicosia  and  Adana  and  the  Binliop  of 
Knerotim  apply  to  htm  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  their  rights  from 
the  Ottomaa  Goverumenl,  and — "from  the  justice  of  the  Sultwi,"  an 
he  »Bys — he  docs  obtain  it.  He  puts  an  end  to  the  schism  which 
had  brolceu  out  atiioug  ibe  Chaldean  Cittholics  of  Mesopotamia  :  with 
the  aid  of  the  Eoglisli  and  French  Ambassadors  at  the  Porte  lie 
•ettlen  in  favour  of  the  MaiiMlian  Catholics  of  the  Svnac  rite  tlie 
oontrovcrsy  between  ihem  and  the  Jacobite  heretics :  he  extingnishes 
the  Armeniao  schism  altogether,  and  those  wbo  had  promoted  it 
retora  to  the  obediGuco  of  the  Church.  The  Apostolic  Vicar  among 
the  Gallas  tribes  iu  Africa  writes  to  him  immcdintely  after  his  elevation 
to  the  Holir  See,  and  be  writes  back  confirmiDg  hia  potrers  and  fanning 
Ilia  zeal.  The  Christians  of  Shoa  appeal  to  bim,  and  he  not  only  ooa- 
finns  them  in  llic  faith  and  chargea  them  to  oonfurm  their  lircs 
thereto,  bat  writes  to  the  king  of  that  African  region,  exhorting  him 
to  embrace  the  Christian  fuitb.  Nercr,  therefore,  bos  the  Pontifical 
Authority  in  matters  relating  to  the  C'bnrch  itaelf  been  greater  or 
more  aclirc  than  it  is  to-day. 

IV. 

Nor  docs  it  confine  itself  to  dealing  with  purely  ecclesiastical 
affain.  On  January  '-i,  IHHl,  Leo  XIll.  writes  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  about  the  discontents  in  Ireland.  It  has  been  the  habit, 
he  says,  of  llie  Koman  Pontiffs,  wlien  Ireland  became  too  panionate 
in  the  defence  of  her  rights,  to  allay  her  ardour  by  admonition  and 
eibortatiou — which  i»eriiapa  is  not  altogether  true.  He  remind*  him 
that  already,  so  far  back  as  June  1,  1880,  he  had  gircn  strict  in- 
junctions to  the  Insli  bishops  geuendly;  and  that,  later  on,  he  had 
sMored  the  Irish  bishops  who  came  to  Rome  to  visit  the  tombs  of 
tlie  Apostles  tliat  he  wished  all  possible  good  to  their  countrymen, 
but  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  disturb  the  public  peace.*  And  ex- 
pressing as  usual  his  high  esteem  for  the  English  character,  he  adds, 
ii  his  usual  magnificent  Latin: — 

"Such  a  roaoDer  01' thinking  and  actiit;;  accords  most  parfectly  with  the 
preotrfits  and  institutioiis  of  th«  Catholic  Church;  nor  do  we  doubt  ihat  il 
will  alio  h^  udvantjigeous  (o  the  int«r«sl'i  of  Irolftnd.  For  iodeoil  we  rely 
M  lh«  jmtioB  of  the  m«n  who  liol<I  tb«  supreme  pow«r ;  in  whom,  ussurodly, 
bia  cominon  toRuiJ  i^real  prnclicoleitperience combined  with  politJca,)  wisdom. 
It  may  far  tnuri:  snfely  and  ea^ly  be  brought  about  ibat  Irolaud  may  obUun 
lliu  tilings  wltii^b  she  mmk*  if  she  avails  heraelf  of  tliooe  methoila  only  whJcli 
ibe  laws  permit,  and  avnids  all  causu  of  oflVnoe."t 

*  "  I'catata  quldcm  amnu*  not  [lilwrnonuB  coom  anmU  cupora ;  nrumlftmen  iUnd 
nimi  Mljuiiiiaraa,  partnrbotB  miIimod  dou  licorti." 

t  "  T*lu  in  seotoendo  i^^'Uviii*  niodui  in«titati«  pt*««pli*iia<>  Koclraia  Citliolic* 
imiinii  mniiiiti  noqM  dutiitaoioi,  <tu[u  it)*U  tlilwrnw  ntiunibiiit  tit  profntonu. 
It  «aup  B^Ub  Mal>dinu»  TiT«tnm.  i)ui  tumniiUQ  iiu|WTii  tanvi't :  in  iiuibua  Mrt» 
li^iiiH  OH!  Mlet  rcnoB  nMi  caw  tinli  prudvittia  oMiinQutua  Mnlto  tutiiii  m  bdliits 
fi«i  {Kittdl  at  «a,  qiue  wit,  tlibeniia  MHJMqtuitur,  li  Hwd»  via  qnam  legos  waunt. 
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TIifM  couDMiIit  lie  repeats  on  August  1, 18S3,  in  anotlicr  letter, 
addreawd  to  the  ArcLbUhop  of  Ihiblia  and  to  the  other  lri«h  bishops, 
ID  which  he  pmite*  Ihcni  for  the  resolntions  psswd  at  their  Sjnod  ia 
Dublin,  and,  emphatically  reasserting  his  confidence  in  the  Kuglish 
GoTcmmcut,  admoDishcs  the  clergy  to  confurm  in  all  things  to  the 
decisions  oftlte  Synod,  amongst  which  he  approves  and  sapjMrts  by 
fresh  srf;nmcnts  that  one  c«pct'iftlly  irhich  refers  to  leagues  and  cos- 
spinicie*.  "  Kxpodieney,"  he  says, "  is  to  be  guided  by  justice ;  and  it 
is  to  be  seriously  considered  that  it  is  a  shameful  thing  to  act  onjaBtly 
in  however  just  a  cause.  Now  justice,  as  it  is  far  from  all  violenec, 
so  ia  it  especially  averse  to  dasdcstute  societies,  which,  under  a  show 
of  viudieatiug  the  right,  end  for  the  most  part  in  disturbing  the 
equilibrium  of  public  aflairs."* 

He  therefore  (H'sys  the  Irish  people,  "for  the  sake  of  the  Catbolk 
name,  and  of  their  country,  to  bave  nothing  to  do  with  such  societies 
which  can  avail  nothing  in  furtherance  of  their  legitimate  demands, 
and  which  often  lead  into  crime  those  who  ha^'e  been  carried  away 
by  their  seductions."  He  returns  to  tbesubjcct  on  January  1, 1888, 
in  a  letter  to  the  same  Archbishop,  the  main  purpose  of  which  appears 
to  be — after  expressing  approval  of  a  pastoral  of  the  Archbishop's — 
to  lay  down  a  rule  for  the  conduct  of  the  minor  clergy,  who  were 
mixing  themselTes  up  with  political  agitations ;  for  he  charges  the 
bi»ho{>s  to  give  leaee  to  take  part  in  public  meetings  "  in  which 
affairs  of  State  are  hotly  disputed  "  only  to  these  ecclesiastics  "  iu 
whose  wisdom  they  have  tlic  greatest  confidence,  and  who,  fnimtlieir 
age  and  practical  experience,  excel  iu  prtidenee,  counsel,  and  authority, 
who  may  therefore,  better  than  any  others,  lead  the  excited  tnultilude 
to  what  is  just  and  right,  may  combat  the  fallacious  arguments  of  the 
unscrupulous,  defend  the  priuciptesof  duty,  and  make  ihcmielvea  the 
beat  champions  of  the  better  cause. "f 

Finally,  in  May  1883,  Cardinal  Simconi,  the  Prefect  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  tlte  Propaganda — writing,  no  doubl,  hy  order  of  the 
Pope — informs  the  Irish  bishops  that  the  Pamcll  Testimonial  Fund 
cannot  in  any  way  be  approved  by  the  Congiegaiion,  siuce,  "  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  Pamcll  aud  his  opinions,  it  is  at  any  rate  certain 
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alMar.  awiiMqai  «ff(Sd««is  •vUnL"  In  Um  C^MliWUaa  af  Usy  6,  qanM 
sbovs,  ha  mJil*.  tllMt  »iimA\nc  ta  ths  Moartiklat;  matUtioa  of  Ite  Catfautk  CliurGh  ia 
E^^iawl  t  "Cttjia  s>>>itin  rvi  Uo*  im  «Kig«a  tribiuHU  sat  Britauim  gvatia  ins^auD 
MM  pcMiL  witoM  ft  iavtcMM  Ml  cdBtrs  liM  aiiTmam.  tta  ventstis  tt  tstMiaii  vac 
ba^  fl«iiliUr,  «l  proiadw  *«n  ds  ipiii  •liswit  TcrtaUnaM,  AiiHaorw*  hucbim 
M»m»wit  if.  CtmitamAff^" 

*  *  VMnariaawn  bmMrtats  <liH$«Bd*  Uilitw  <■<:*«  tmo  eat^Atnaia^.  i  ■■■■!■ 
■IvBBtMuvi*  NBlasB  tam  cms  tnm  »o«  iaste  AbcaS  wn  iutttu  enm  •!>  tmmi  i\.  t«ai 
niBxiM*  awcMt«tilia>U*ail(Muii«^Da,-prTi|itc>uBTiBdMaaiti  jofi*  lUmoUnom  miatJt, 
■I  t«r«M  paUicBrani  fimnorcsM  (Aatuii).' 

t  "  la  i^sanM  paliMuuB  MpwaUs  cnMitcs,  •!  ia  i|«a«s  watnriB>  w^m  «r  bw 
i«na  cAat  at  prndiMi*,  mmmIio,  M  Mcmitai*  pnHB«g(<  Ueoqa*  psaiaa  jum  odnw 
«s*cilat»  nallitailiat  ad  nettt  M  ^mmOm  4ana  (■>•,  Mbrihn»  JiywtoraM  Jndicla 
vMsnac*,  sttoii  ratiuM*  wcvi,  M  iMitsaoRS  cBMt  gptiMi  I 
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that  many  of  hU  folloMren  wtopt  a  couree  of  actiou  wholly  different 
from  that  which  the  Pope  in  bis  letters  had  advised  and  declanul  to 
be  alone  legitinisitc;  and  since,  motcovor,  the  money  ta  obtained  by 
threat*,  and  for  a  bad  end." 

It  nay  be  said  that  the  English  OovcrumDnt  begged  the  Pope  to 
make  these  dcclaratioDM,  thiaking  that  they  would  be  of  um  in  calming 
the  minds  of  the  IrUh  Catholics.  Perhaps  so  ;  and  it  certainly  wonid 
have  been  a  reasonable  vriali.  Bnt  the  i'opcN  own  instinct*  wotdd 
bave  inclined  him  to  make  them,  without  any  such  influence. 


V. 


I 


t  most  be  admitted    that   his   natural    temper   is  of  tlic  most 

tolerant.     In  the  very  lirst    year  of  his  Fontilicatc,  on  December 

'24,    1S78,  he  wrote  to  the  Archbishop   of  Cologne   esprcsuiig  his 

urdent  desire  that  all  dispQte«  might  be  adjusted,  and  that  the  great 

tiermun  nation  might — saving  the  rights  of  the  Church — reap  all  the 

benefits  of  a  durable  peace ;  and  on  February   S-1,  1880,  he  himself 

made  the   Rrst  step  towards    an  understanding   with    the    Prusitiaa 

Government  by  informing   the  same   prelate    that  he   would   allow 

the    names   of  the    pricsta  appointed    by  the  Bishops   to  the  cure 

of    aouls    to     be   notified    to    the     (lOTernmciit    before    canonical 

institution.     This   is   a   somewhat   diSercnt    temper   from    that  of 

I^ua  IX.,  who  in  1877  had  called  the  Emperor  of   Germany  another 

Attila!     In  1880,  when  a  new  storm  broke  out  in  France  against 

lite  religiuut  Ordeni,  Leo  XUI.  welcomed  the  proposal  of  the  1-Veucb 

Government,  which  promised  to  arrest  the  dissolution  of  the  Orders 

if  their  membeis  would   make  a  declaration  profcsiting  IhemseUcs 

adverae  to  mixing  iu  any  political  movement,  and  alhrming  that  they 

bad  nCTCr  belonged  to  any  party — a  declaration  which,  after  all,  was 

not  sufBcient.     We  may  notice  also,  in  thia  connection,  bis  writing 

on    August    3,    188],    to    the    Archbishop   of    Mechlin,    Cardinal 

De>ehami>s,  to  soothe  the  dissensions  amoug  the  Belgian  Catholics, 

«hieh  had  sprung  from  the  extreme  opinions  and  pretensions  of  some 

of  them.      "The  various  cont  rovers  ici,"  he  said,  "on  public  matters 

which  cicitc  men's  minda  in  Belgium  do  not  conduce  to  harmony ; " 

*ad  he  goe«  on   to  observe  that,  though    no    oue   could  be  more 

dcurouB  than   himself  that  the  whole  of  human  society  should  be 

exitonticd   to   the  Christian   model*   and   tilled  with'  the  power  of 

Chriit,  yet  "  all  Catholic  persons   who  wish  to  labour  successfully 

br  the  public  good  most  keep  before  tlicir  eyes,  and  steadily  pursue, 

<bt  weU'COnsiderod  mode  of  action  which  in  such  matters  the  Church 

it  wcuatomcd   to   employ;   which,  while   defending   with  inviolable 

■bittos  the  intefrrity  of  tlie  divine  doctrines  and  the  princi[)les  of 

"fty,  •   ■  .  ■  yet  takes  just  account  of  circumstances  and  times  and 

*  '*  ITiUDoaa  •odclM  cbrirtiano  awr«  co«npcnaMir." 
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places ;  and  often,  as  irill  Iiftjqien  in  hnman  afiaiis,  it  is  obliged  for 
a  time  to  tolenttc.ocrtaia  ilUwhicb  coald  liBrd]7,iratHlI,bc  ruaorvd 
without  opening  a  way  to  rtill  graver  evils  aiid  perturliatious.''  And 
he  adds,  "  Moreover,  in  diwuuiiig  controTcrtcd  pointa,  tlier  must  be 
careful  not  to  traoBgress  ibe  faomida  prewribed  by  charity  aud 
jutiee,  uor  yet  lightly  to  accuse  or  briog  into  snspictoQ  men  who 
in  other  rcapccUt  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  and  specially 
those  who  in  the  Cboroh  stand  high  in  dignity  and  power."*  lie 
also  alludes  (0  the  Tiotence  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Catholic  ^rvm, 
and  wishes  it  to  be  restrained. 

One  of  the  main  objects  hitherto  pursued  by  tltc  Pope  has  been  to 
raise  the  standanl  of  education  among  the  clergy;  and  jKrhaps  oue 
of  the  best  ways  of  judging  of  his  character  is  to  observe  the  means 
chosen  by  him  for  tliis  purjtow-  lu  one  of  those  Eneydieals  la  which 
it  pleases  him  to  deal  broadly  with  a  subject  of  great  social  interest — 
the  Encyelieul  of  August  'i,  1879^he  disconrses  at  iwme  length  of 
Chriatian  philosophy,  and  of  the  heoefits  which  society  may  look  for 
from  a  sound  philoaophical  ^stciu  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that "  the 
doetOR)  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whom  we  call  the  Sehoi^men,  undertook 
and  carried  through  a  work  of  vast  dimensions— that  of  gathering  in 
the  rich  niiil  plentiful  han'cst  of  doctrine  dilfusod  throughout  the 
ample  volumes  of  ihc  Christian  i'athcra,  and  laying  it  up,  as  it  were, 
in  one  place  for  tlie  use  and  convenience  of  jxMtcrity."  f  But  this 
work  appears  to  him  to  have  been  best  accomplished  by  Thomas 
Aquiiiiu.  This  man,  ha  says,  with  his  keen,  receptive  mind,  his  ready 
and  tenacious  memory,  his  unswerving  love  of  truth,  his  absolute 
integrity  of  life,  and  bis  extraortUiiiiry  resources  of  knowledge,  human 
and  divine,  "like  the  sun,  warmed  the  whole  world  with  the  beat  of 
his  rirtucs,  and  filled  it  with  the  rodianct:  of  his  doctriDC."t  Uc 
believes,  therefore,  that  the  study  of  St.  Thomas  will  furnish  the 
Catholic  clergy  with  the  best — nay,  with  invincible — weapons  where- 
with to  orercome  all  assaults  on  the  Catholic  doctrine ;  and  hence  be 
recommends  aud  re<{nircs  that  in  all  the  schools  of  the  clergy  it 
should  be  restored  and  revived.  And  by  the  study  of  St.  Thomas 
he  means  the  study  of  St.  Thomas'  own  writings,  or  of  the  writings 
of  thoNC  of  his  followers  who  have  not  in  any  point  depaited  from  his 
teaching,  and  who  have  not,  imagining  themselves  to  he  greater  tlian 
he,  nixed  up  their  own  ideas  with  hia.^ 

*  "  Kere  t«m«r«  inntnuleotiu  rel  in  nuninonca  adducMitni  viri  o«t<f«^aui  EccIcmb 
dDctrinia  addict!,  Misicune  «iitciB  ijui  in  Kcmmm  duwtala  d  pottrtsto  pfMOMbiuL" 

t  ''  ScMtc*  doctrimt  lecnadju  at  ukorM,  smpliaalmw  SancMnun  I'Uiuni  TolnminitiM 
dlffBiM,  ilili]{Ont(T  oongcrara,  «onge«tnsqiio  nso  Ttlnl  Imo  Madan,  in  fKntaraniai  itatun 
(4  oooiBoditaUni.' ' 

X  "  Oflwni  tamrum  ealoro  vittuliitn  Icvit,  (4  ilMtrinattplaodon  oami>l«r{t." 

i  "  lie  adtmi  suiipiitini  ]<n>  vent,  ncii  corrapU  jitp  sinnni  tiiliatnr,  |inxi4dat«  at 
snicnlM now* e>  ipaurjiufoalitiiiBliaarutur,  ai)tultcnieii»riiU.9i4Mabi|«ofiiBLto 
dMnetM,  adbuc  iotegnw  et  iUinra  davitftDni  cvita  ct   oomoon  tloctocuoi   liaciiinaiu 
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Towvds  this  object— that  of  making  St.  Thomas  AfiuinaB  supreme  in 
the  schoobi — the  Popo  has  not  ccau*^  to  labour.  On  U>;lol)er  15  of 
the  same  year  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Schools,  CanliD*! 
Antoniuu  de  Liica,  tu  which,  after  coiigrntulstiog  himself  oh  the 
rcocptioii  everywhere  given  lo  hi^  Encyclical  on  the  »ubje«t  of  Christtaa 
philo«>phj,  and  the  general  ag^M^mcnt  with  it,  he  relates  what  he  bas 
already  done  in  HCTenU  eoclesiaalical  colleges  in  Borne  to  enforce  the 
teachiog  of  philosophy  according  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  tlie 
aiigctical  doctor ;  order*  that  an  academy  of  St.  Tbomas  shall  be 
etlahlisbod  in  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  cxpouudiitg  and  propagating 
hia  doctrine  ;  and  says  he  has  determined  that  a  new  edition  of  St. 
Thomas'  works  shall  be  brought  out,  with  careful  and  complete  aaao- 
tations.  lie  give*  the  order  for  this  edition  iu  a  motu-prvprio  of 
January  18,  1880,  a«igniiig  for  ihe  purpose  300,000  lire  from  the 
Papal  exchequer,  and  proridiug  that  the  remainder  of  the  cost  shall 
be  dcfirayed  by  the  ('ongrcgation  of  the  Propaganda,  which  ahall 
repay  itself  by  the  sale  of  the  edition,  and  apply  the  surplus  proceeds 
to  the  publication  of  the  best  works  relating  to  Si.  Thomas. 

The  Pope's  letters  to  the  Btshopa  who  hare  best  seconded  him  in 
this  design  hare,  during  all  these  years,  been  many  and  ardent.  He 
writes,  on  March  13,  to  the  Dishop  of  Augusta ;  on  April  3,  to  the 
Biahops  of  Ventiniiglia,  Savona,  and  Alhenga  ;  on  September  11,  to 
the  Arcbbbliop  of  (^amenno ;  on  November  30,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Geno«;  OD  December  'io,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin ;  on  January  15, 
1881,  to  the  Utshop  of  Pavia;  ou  February  5,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Fermo ;  ou  ^farcb  18,  to  the  Bishop  of  Crcma ;  on  the  2Gth  of  the 
same  month  to  the  Patriarch  of  Venice:  o"  April  11,  to  the  jVrcb- 
biibop  of  Coscosa ;  on  May  It),  to  the  Bishop  of  Clermout ;  on 
July  11,  to  the  Bishop  of  Budwciss,  in  Bohemia,  and  on  the  14th  to 
Cardinal  Schwarzeuberg,  the  Archbishop  of  Prague;  on  August  3, 
to  the  jVrchbisliop  of  Mechlin  again  ;  and  so  ou.  Nor  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  these  have  been  the  only  ones.  Every  thought  of  the 
Pontifical  heart  dilates  and  broadens  to  cmhraec  the  world.  He 
ia  ifac  auly  power  iu  existence  whoie  inherent  and  esseolial  obligS' 
tioa  it  is  to  go  on  incessantly  acquiring  aiul  extending  over  all 
civilized  and  even  all  barburous  nations  aa  intellectual  aud  moral 
ascendancy. 

Jlcanwhile.  on  August  4,  1880,  the  Pope  had  proclaimed  Thomaa 
Ac|umas  tlie  celestial  patron  oC  the  schools;  aud  on  Novuniber  4  he 
iaaued  ihc  laws  and  regulations  for  the  Academy  instituted  in  his 
Biune  and  tnangnrated  iu  the  following  May. 

Tlie  institution  is  conceived  in  no  narrow  spirit.  He  wishes  it  to 
be  uH-fiil  not  only  in  tluwe  matters  which  especially  pertain  to  it, 
bat  "  to  fflater  and  promote  the  knowledge  of  all  those  things  which 
men  are  accustomed  to  study,  ....  since,  if  ever  in  any  time,  cor- 
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tainl}-  in  tbis,  ticccssity  itcclf  obliges  xa  to  make  use  of  the  aevcrcat 
discipline  in  tli«  investigation  and  disoorery  of  trutb,  sud  tborougtily 
to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of  men  the  vrrors  which  Lave  tJicrc 
found  place."  He  liopea  that,  "  from  the  visdom  of  the  «ldcr>, 
scdulotLslr  cultivated,  some  effectual  force  of  Ixittcr  tilings  may 
opportunely  llovr  into  the  maimers  of  men  and  tlie  institutiuna  of  the 
State."  •  Wherefore,  ho  dcairea  all  Academicians  to  oonudcr  diligently 
vhat  is  the  present  uttitnde  of  men's  mindx  towards  the  different 
doctrines — what  new  things  are  springing  up,  what  truths  ore  now 
es]wcially  assailed,  for  what  purponcs,  and  by  what  means  ;  and  he 
lays  great  stress  on  their  making  themselves  acquainted  with  what 
is  being  published  in  other  countries.  Finally,  he  orders  the  publi- 
cation of  the  |)roceedings,  in  which  are  to  be  inserted  thi'ological  and 
philosophical  notes,  "  weighty,  and  befitting  the  wisdom  of  Kome."t 
For  which  purpose,  and  for  all  the  other  re(]uiremcut«  of  tlie 
Academy,  he  assigns  a  certain  sum  by  way  of  endowment. 


vir, 

Tt  is  clear,  from  bis  founding  this  institution,  and  from  his  anxiety 
for  the  improrement  of  clerical  education,  r.hat  Leo  XIII.  acts  in  a 
spirit  more  in  conformity  with  the  times,  has  a  greater  recpect  for 
Icaniing,  and  cspecis  better  things  from  it,  than  some  of  his  recent 
predceeswrs.  First  iis  BUhop,  and  now  as  Pope,  he  appears  to 
base  his  strongest  hope  of  a  revival  of  Catholicism  on  the  belief  in 
its  social  usefulness,  past  and  future,  which  the  clergy,  by  their 
.moral  and  intellcetusl  iuHucnce,  must  infit>«  into  the  laity.  In  his 
opiniiHi,  whatever  good  there  is  in  modern  society,  whether  secular 
or  religious,  is  due  to  Catholicism,  and  it  is  Catholicism  that  must 
provide  the  remedy  for  its  actual  ills  and  dangers.  This  is  not, 
iodei-d,  a  new  idea  for  a  Pope ;  but  there  are  two  things  about 
Leo  Xlll.  which  are  not  quite  wo  customary — one,  the  faith  be  has 
iu  expressing  and  enforcing  his  views ;  and  the  other,  the  breadth 
of  argument  and  magnificence  of  language  with  which  be  does  it. 
Abundant  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  hi*  solemn 
addresses  to  the  Catholic  world  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 
Ponlificate.  llic  first  of  these  is  the  Encyclical  "  Unod  ujiOBtolici 
muncris"  of  December  S8,  1878.  In  this  he  faces  the  moat 
terrible  problem  of  our  times — Socialism.  He  traces  its  origin,  its 
diffusion,  its  furee,  to  the  revolt  against  the  Cuthohc  faith  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  the  objt^  of  which,  he  says,  was  theoretically 
tbis; — by  discarding  all  revelation  and  overthrowing  all  supernatural 
autlwrity,  to    give   free    course   to  the   researches— or    rather    the 

•  "  AlqM  illnd  ten  Kperamna,  nt  ax  Hfimtis  vttcniiD  *tcilkiM  nilla  via  nnadua 
opC>in>niM  «fficioiu  opnortano  influat  in  m«tt»  tioailaiun,  in  iiitt)lut»c>vil«tM." 
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bewilderments — of  unaided   renwn ;   and    |ira(!(icaih-   this  also,' — by 
construing  to  obliviou  the  rewards  and  penalties  of  an  eternal  future, 
to  opoRne  the  eager  dc«ir«  of  liajipinesa  within   the  narrow   timitit 
of  the  present  life.      lie  strips  Socialism  of  cvcrv  sliow  of  Chriatianitr, 
The  Socialists,  lie  says,  never   cease   re-as»eriing  the  equ«lity  of  all 
mcD  amongst  themselvcfi,  and  hence  tltey  maintain  that  no  reverence 
is  due   to  niaje*ty,  nor   ohedience   to  the  laws — except  only  such  as 
are  dictated  by  thcni  at  iheir  own  good  pleasure.      But,  according  to 
the  gORpet,  the  equality  of  men,  on   the  contrary,  consists  in   this— 
that,  psrtaliinK  all  of  the  Humc  u&ture,  they  are  all  called  to  the  same 
supreme  dignity  as  sons  of  God,  and  together,  since   they  arc  pre- 
destined to  one  and   the  name   end,  must  be  judged   in   conformity 
with  the  self-same  law,  to  receive  punishment  or  reward  according  to 
their  deserts  j  but  the  inequality  of  HglilH  and   [Hiwers  emanate^  from 
the  same  Author  of  nature,  "  of  whom   the  whole  family  in  hearen 
and  earth   is  named"   (Kph.    iii.   15).     The   abandonment  of   this 
doctrine — which  is  the  Catholic  doctrine — by  some  modern  States  is 
the  canve  of  the  prevalence  of  the  factions  by  which   they  are  as- 
sailed; and  the  means  of  suppressing  such  factions  is  to  return  to  the 
recognition  of  this  principle.     Wherefore  the   Pope  exhorts  princes 
and  peoples  no  longer  to  despise  the  aid  afforded  them  by  the  Church. 
Of  the  Encyclical  "  JEtcrai    Patris,"   iu  which   he  expounds  and 
defends  the  social  utility   of  Christian   philosophy,   I    hare  already 
spoken  ;  but  1  have  not  yet  quoted,  and  I  certainly  must  not  omit,  the 
Encyclical  "  Diiiturnnm  "  of  June  29, 1881,  on  civil  government.      In 
this  he  begins  by  dcelaring  that  the  war  so  long  waged  against  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Church  has  resulted  in  the  utmost  danger  to 
•ociety,  and  especially  to  all  political  authority.     He  alludes  to  the 
aasusiuutiou  of  the  Cur,  and    the  threats  of  the  moKi   abandoned 
men  against  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe.      He  believes  we  should 
not  have  come  to  this  but  for  the  doctrines  lately  invented  as  to  the 
origin  of  public  authority,  and  the  contempt  poured  upon  the  virtues 
of  the   Christian   religion,      lie  confutes   the   errors   of  those  who 
[rtetend  tliat  all  power  xprings  from  the  people,  and   proves,  by  the 
testimony  of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  that 
tW  right  of  government  (Juji  imperandi)   mu»t  derive  from    God  as 
ib  natursl   and  necessary   source.     ]lc   shows  how   much  both  of 
%nity  and  of  security  this  doetritie  lends  to  the  civil   power,  and 
VIS'*^  that  the  severity  of  laws  is  unavailing  without  the  protection 
o(  rtligiuii.     He  therefore  urges  all  princes  and  others  who  have  the 
Unction  of  public  affairs  not  to  repulse  and  despise  this  prutectioa 
»ltich  has  alrestly  been  repeatedly  oflcrcd  by  him,  that  so  they  may 
te  in  a  position   to  profit   by   that  abundance   of  bounties   which 
^f  Church  provides  ;  and  be  bids  them  remember  that  things  were 
Vin  asd  prosperous  enough  so  long  as   the   civil   and  ecclesiastical 
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powers  remained  in  cordial  sgrrccmcnt.  He  cods  by  mrndtly 
coroineiicliiig  it  lo  the  Binliops  to  do  everTlhinp;  iu  tbeir  power  to 
avert  the  dangers  and  misfortunca  irtiich  ihrcatco  humim  society. 

The  Encyclical  "  Arcanum "  oE  Febniary  18,  18S0,  wbilo 
its  imrposc  is  somewhat  more  restricted,  has  the  same  didactic 
cbanetvr.  In  it  be  exjKiatidN  tlio  Catbolic  doctrine  of  ramriage, 
and  combats  the  errors  of  those  who  voitld  divest  the  marriage  of 
Christians  of  all  ita  fnnctity,  and  wilhilruw  it  from  the  jnrisdictton 
r^  the  Church.  And  here  agaiu  be  exhorts  all  princes  to  tDaintaiu 
the  cceli^i astir ol  marriage  laws,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  help 
of  the  Church  agaiost  those  evils  which  are  overwhelming  civil 
society ;  aod  he  charges  the  Bishops  to  take  heed  that  the  fiiithful 
be  not  seduced  into  severing  from  these  laws. 

In  such  Encyclicals,  addressed  to  the  whole  wwld,  the  Pope 
assumes  the  altitude  of  a  unircml  teacher  of  Uie  nntions,  rather 
than  that  of  the  head  of  a  religion  who,  in  the  name  of  that  religion, 
commands  those  who  profess  it. 


nn. 

lite  nine  order  of  mind  which  he  shows  in  discussing  the  imme- 
diate social  applicability — notto  ssy  indispcnsability — of  Catholicism 
appears  under  another  form  in  tlie  care  he  takes  to  defend  the 
CftthoUcisiQ  .of  the  past  from  the  charges  ui^cd  agaiust  it,  and  to 
viDdicate  its  sliare  in  some  of  the  happier  events  of  European  histMy. 
Thus,  in  his  letter  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Sicily,  iu  April, 
1882,  he  explains  the  principles  of  law  and  policy  on  which  the  Pope* 
acted  io  calling  Charles  of  Aujoa  to  the  throne  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
and  argues  that,  in  spite  of  the  accusations  made  against  them  in 
newspapers  and  etscwfacn;  at  the  time  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  anniver- 
sarj-,  they  were  not  to  llame  either  for  their  conduct  respecting  Sicily, 
or  for  the  massacre  which  ensued  and  which  freed  the  island  from  Ibe 
Angevin  dominion  only  to  subject  it  to  the  Aragoucsc.  In  making 
this  defence,  he  admits  an  historical  criterion  not  often  aceepted  by 
a  Pope.  "  It  would  be  a  great  mistake,"  he  says,  "if,  in  judging  of 
things  which  happened  six  ccntaries  ago,  we  were  never  to  turn  our 
thoughts  away  &om  our  own  timen  and  manners.  Rather  we  must 
look  at  the  taws  and  institutions  of  those  days,  and  bear  iit  mind 
especially  tlie  law  of  nations  as  it  was  then." 

In  the  same  way  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  deliver- 
ance of  Vienna,  on  September  12,  1883,  gave  occasion  to  a  letter 
addressed  on  August  80  to  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  pointing  out 
the  important  part  played  by  the  Pujuiey  iu  that  great  event,  to  which 
it  Li  undoubtedly  due  tliat  Christianity  was  not  eruslied  by  Moham- 
medanism in  central  Europe,  and  that  the  Moslem  power  was  not 
only   arrested    in   ita  advance,  bat  was  driven  back  and  began  to 
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decline.  He  attribatcs  to  Pope  Tanoccut  Xt.  the  allinncc  concluded 
between  the  Emjieror  Leopold  and  John  Sobieaki,  and  describes  him 
«s  bkving  also  in  groat  part  furalahed  the  nccessftrica  of  war, 
encouraged  the  timid,  obtained  by  hii  ]>ra}'eni  the  Divine  luxiittiincc, 
and  finally  not  only  accnrcd  but  augmented  the  ftuita  of  the 
victory. 

It  is,  DO  doubt,  from  his  ovm  historical  studies  that  the  wish  han 
sprung  np  to  sec  researches  of  the  same  kind  pursued  by  othcn. 
It  ECema  to  him  that  history,  better  understood,  might  help  to  revive 
the  credit  of  the  Papacy,  and  to  dispel  the  prejudices  raised 
agmioat  it  by  some  writers  both  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Thi»  idc« 
is  the  motive  of  his  letter  of  August  18,  1883.  to  the  Cardinals  de 
Laca,  Pilra,  and  Hergeiirothcr.  lu  tltis  letter  he  proposes  tp 
turn  the  coune  of  written  history,  which  at  present,  he  says,  looks 
like  "a  conspiracy  of  men  against  llie  truth."  He  qaotes,  as 
proof  of  this  conspiracy,  the  calumnies  to  whieb  the  Sicilian 
Veapen  anniveTsary  at  Palermo,  and  the  Arnold  of  Brescia  iinni< 
versary  at  Rrcscia  had  given  occasion ;  and  says  it  is  a  main 
object  witli  these  men  "  to  render  the  Church  suspected  and  the 
Pcmtiffs  odioos  ;  whereas,  if  the  truth  were  known  and  uttered,  it 
would  be  seen  that  Europe  is  indebted  to  them  for  many  benefits." 
Hierofore,  in  order  that  history  may  be  brought  back  to  its  true  pur- 
pose, and  freed  from  party  spirit — la  order  that,  as  he  expresses  him- 
self, in  the  words  of  »  Latin  author,  "  there  may  l>e  nothing  false 
which  it  dares  to  say  nor  true  which  it  dares  not,  nor  any  suspicion 
cither  of  favour  or  animosity  "* — he  announces  that  he  has  alrcidy 
(in  the  motu-proprio  of  the  9th  of  September,  1878)  ordered  that  the 
Papal  archives  should  be  utilized  as  far  as  jMmible  to  promote 
religion  and  good  dtscipline,  and  now  he  adds  that  the  treasures  of 
the  Vatican  library — such  of  them  as  may  he  uscf'il  for  the  compiling 
of  historical  works — shall  )>c  placed  at  the  service  of  any  who  may 
wish  to  undertake  such  tasks-t  Xcrcrthclcss  ho  does  not  leave  them 
ijuite  without  guidance  in  their  work.  He  wishes  the  throe  Cardinals 
to  take  to  them  learned  men,  practised  in  history  and  in  the  art  of 
mitiDg,  to  each  of  whom  they  should  aaugn,  according  to  his  pccu- 
Ear  ability,  a  subject  to  treat  of.  JIc  has  no  doubt  that,  by  the 
authonly  of  tb(-ir  ullice  and  the  reputation  of  their  merits,  they  will 
be  able  sacceeafully  to  do  thia ;  sad  he  reserves  it  to  himself  to 
4ctermine  what  rule*  the  stndeuts  arc  to  observe. 

■  '  I'liiaua  MU  liMtnrui  l«BMn,  d«  ijaiit  falsi  ili««r«  sad«st :  iIoiail«  am  (|tu>J  vsri  iiob 
Mibal :  ns  q«s  nu^ioio  gratia  sit  in  Mribendu,  no  q<u  limnlUtis." 

f  "  Utcccmisina,  at  adonuislia  vporibui  bistoricU,  qiuc  dtximas,  opportnns  ex 
BiUiutboM  nostra  Vaticsa*  |at<a.t  saptUcx. " 
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IX. 

So  far,  I  hnve  been  <Ie»cTibing  the  ideal  Pontiff — tlie  PoutiBT 
moving  in  a  voild  of  principles  and  ideas,  and  exerciunji;  over  a 
devoted  clci^y  and  Inily  on  ample,  peaceful,  scetire,  and  unconterted 
authority.  But  noir  1  must  regard  him  from  quite  another  side, 
amidst  the  cla»h  of  faeti  and  things,  amidst  the  war  of  lendencie* 
opposed  to  his  and  ta  those  of  the  Church  in  the  life  of  secalar 
society.  Several  tinK«  already,  in  tbc  writings  I  havu  quoted,  it 
haa  been  seen  that  to  the  Pope  hinuclf  this  conflict  appears  a  seriotu 
and  even  a  threatening  one.  As  long  ago  as  his  lint  allocution  to 
the  CanUnals,  he  spoke  of  the  great  uQiiction  caused  Itim  by  the  hard 
conditions  which  now  evcfy  where  press,  not  ouly  on  society  gene- 
rally, but  even  on  tlte  Catholic  Churdi,  and  especially  on  the  Holy 
See,  which,  despoiled  hy  violence  of  its  temporal  domiuioD,  has  now 
been  brought  to  this,  that  it  can  no  longer  enjoy  the  full,  free,  and 
ondictated  exercise  of  its  powers. 

It  is  dear  from  these  words  that,  from  tbc  very  first  day*  of 
his  PontiScate,  the  views  expressed  by  Leo  \I1L  as  to  cbe  necessity 
of  a  temporal  power  for  securing  the  independent  exercise  of  the 
sapreme  spiritual  authority  of  the  Church,  aud  also  as  to  the 
means  hy  which  she  had  been  deprived  of  it,  were  identical  with  tboae 
of  I^tis  I\. ;  and  if  his  language  is,  to  begin  with,  somewhat  leaa  hot 
and  harsh,  we  shall  find  it,  little  by  little,  become  quite  as  much  ao. 
Now  this  conviction  is  the  pivot  of  the  Pope'a  whule  policy  with 
regard  to  Italy ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  so,  that  pcdicy  cannot  bat  remuD 
obstinately  hostile.  In  explaining  the  relattoos  of  Leo  XTIT.  with 
the  different  States  of  Europe,  it  is  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy  that  I 
might  naturally  begin.  Bat  I  prefer  to  leave  it  to  the  last.  For, 
by  sttidying  fint  of  all  his  policy  with  regard  to  those  other  States 
with  which  tbc  Church  was,  or  has  since  come  to  be,  tn  disagreement, 
ve  shall  readily  arrive  at  the  oondosion  that  his  object  has  been  to 
reconcile  the  Cbnrch  with  them,  in  order  that,  mnaintog  at  strife 
with  the  kingdom  of  Italy  only,  be  might  obtain  their  coontenanoe 
and  aid  in  settling  the  controversy  in  the  manner  most  oscfol  and 
acceptable  tn  the  Papacy.  And  it  will  at  the  same  time  beooue 
clear  why  and  how  it  is  that  this  pt^icy  ha*  not  succeeded. 


Wlieii  Leo  XIII.  ascended  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  Prince  Bismarck 
had  abeady  b^un  lo  foRsoe  that  it  might  perhaps  be  desirable 
to  make  sane  change  in  the  policy  which  for  five  yean  ho  had  been 
piuauing  in  icapect  of  the  German  Cathoiicv.  It  is  not  ttnlikcly  that 
this  inclination,  which  was  originally  doe  to  the  difBcaltk*  atlettdiog 
hii  internal  policy,  was  aided  hy  the  altitude  which  Leo  XIII.  aaswocd 
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from  the  first  towards  the  German  Empire.     No  sooner  was  lie  «1ected 
Pope,  than  he.  iitmotinced  the  fact  to  the  Emperor  (Pchniary  ^0,  1878) 
in  words  worthy  of  Benedict  XIV.     He  appealed  to  the  fimperor'a 
magoanimity  to  restore  peace  and  repose  of  conscience  to  so  Large  a 
body  of  bis  subjecta ;  reminding  these,  at  the  mmi;  time,  that  their 
religion  itielf  commanded  them  to  rcrcrcncc  and  obey  their  prince; 
and  praying  Qod  to  unite  the  monarch  to  himself  in  the  bondii  of  perfect 
Chriatian  charity.     The  Emperor  replied  on  March  2i,  and  Prince 
Bismarck    countersigned   the  reply ;    but  he   only   imusted  on   the 
obedience  due  from  Catholics  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  congratu- 
lated himself  on  the  Vopc'it  recognition  and  inculcation  of  this  duty. 
There  was  some   ambiguity  in  this ;  and  the   Pope  endearourcd  to 
dispel  it  in  a  reply  of  hiN,  dated  April  11,  which  hat  not  been  pub. 
lished,  but  the  sense  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  answer  made 
on  June  10  by  the  Crown    Prince,    who   was  then  acting  for  the 
Emperor  dnnng   his  illness,     l^ie   Pope  must   have   haxardcd   the 
obwrvation  that  some  alterations  must  ucTcrthclvss  be  made  in  the 
laws,  unless  the  obedience  of  Catholics  was  to  be  tantamount  to  an 
abnegation  of  their  own  consciences ;  for  the  Prince  replies  that,  as 
to  tiie  desire  expressed  by  his  Ilolinctt  to  change  the  laws  and  con- 
atitntioa    of    Prussia   in    accordance    with    the    principles    of    the 
Soman   Catholic  Church,    no  monarch  of   Pnutin  cuuld  ever  bare 
oonaented  to  it,  "since  tlie  independence  of  the  monarchy,  the  keep- 
ing of  which  is  now  for  the   moment  committed  to  me,  as  the  bcir 
of  my  ancestors,  anrl  as  a  duty  to  my  country,  moat  suffer  loiia  if  the 
freedom   of  its  legislation   were  subjected  to  any  power  external  to 
itaclf."     Then,  setting  aside  any  attempt  at  an  understanding  on  the 
question  of  principle,  the  Prince  offers  to  treat  the  immediate  diffi- 
eolty  in  a  pacific  and  conciliatory  spirit.     There  is  here,  as  yet,  no 
dear  and  sound  basis  laid  down  for  negotiations;  but  there  is  that 
softening  nf  temper  between   the  two  disputants  which   is  the  best 
prepAration  for  a  favourable  change  in  their  relations. 

It  Hcmcd  as  if  the  time  for  an  effective  change  in  thum  had 
really  come  when,  on  July  2"  of  the  same  year,  it  was  understood 
diat  the  Nuncio  Masella  had  arrived  at  Kissingcu  two  days  after 
Prince  Bi-'>murck,  and  that  they  bad  been  conferring  together.  But 
this  exchange  of  views  appears  to  hare  come  to  nothing,  excepting 
that  Prince  Bismarck  went  away  with  the  impression  that  Cardinal 
Pranebi,  the  Secretary  of  State,  was  dispoKixl  to  make  importnut  con- 
cessions, and  that  the  C'unrt  of  Home  would  have  considered  reuewal 
of  diplomatic  intercourse  to  be  of  a  pantmount  importance.  Cardinal 
Francbi,  however,  diwl  soon  after ;  and  it  was  felt  that  in  bim  the 
P<ipe  had  lost  his  best  adviser,  and  that  no  other  man  of  so  lai^e  a 
iprit,  and  of  aaeh  reliable  experience,  was  to  be  found  in  the  College 
of  Cantinals.     Certainly  Cardinal  Lorenxo  Nina,  who  succeeded  him 
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\a  ofSce,  WAS  by  nu  tDGans  oqaal  to  him ;  aad  Uioiigli  tlie  Pope,  in 
giving  him  liis  ia-itrnctioiu  and  ispluiniog  )iia  own  ideas  ia  a  letter 
of  August  27,  commcudcd  to  hira  in  noble  words,  u  one  of  the  firat 
duties  of  tlie  Churoli,  tlic  rc-citabtislimcnt  of  pe&ce  in  the  noble 
Genmiii  nation,  the  n-ork  does  not  seem  to  have  progrc*ae«l  much  in 
the  bandit  of  the  new  St-crctsry  of  State. 

But  nuvr  a  frcah  and  favouring  wiud  set  in  &om  another  quarter. 
The  German  cU-ctioiis  of  July  30  had  uut  up  to  the  Cbamber  in 
much  larger  numbers  than  bvfore  the  representatircs  of  Catholic 
vieiTR.  Tiio  financial  propoeaU  of  Prince  Bismarck  were  alienating 
from  him  the  Xational  Ubcnil  party,  on  whom  he  had  hitherto 
depended,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  seek  support  ci>cvhcrc.  It 
was  impossible  to  earry  his  point  vrithout  the  aid  of  a  majori^,  of 
vhich  the  Conaerratires  of  the  Centre  formed  the  backbone.  In 
July  187'9,  Hcrr  Falk,  the  Minister  of  Public  lustrnclioii  and 
Worship,  who  had  I>een  tlic  leader  of  the  (^ulturkampf,  was  dismissed, 
and  Hcrr  Puttkamrocr  appointed  in  his  place — Prince  Bismarck 
announcing  that  lie  wax  to  spin  the  same  thread,  only  a  litUe  tiner ; 
but  before  long  it  was  found  that  it  would  be  time  to  spin  another 
thread  altogether. 

Still,  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  an  nnderstaoding  was  great.     In 
the  autumn,  Cardinal  Jacobini  had  an  interview  with  Prince  Bismarck 
at  Gaatoin,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  ineEfectuah    It  was  Leo  himself 
who,  iu  we  have  alrrady  aecn,  in  hia  letter  of  February  21,  1880,  to 
the  Archbishop    of    Cologne,  said   the   first   plain    word ;    he   had 
conceded  tlial  the  names  of  the  priests  called  by  the  Bishops  to  the 
cure  of  Bonls  should  be  notified  to  the  Government.*     Yet,  even 
with  thia,  the  negotiations  which  firom   March   to  May  of  the  year 
1680  were  going  on  at  Vienna   between  the   Prince   of  Beoas   aud 
Cardinal  Jacobini  came  to  nothing.     We  hardly  know  why,  for  the 
Prussian  Government  has  said  very  Utile,  and   the   Court   of   Home 
haa  not  opened  its  tips.     But,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  what  Uie  Prince 
most  looked  for  from   an   agreement  with  the  Pope  was,  that  the 
Centre  or  Catholic  party  in  the  Chamber  sboaM  accond  and  aapport 
him  in  everything  ;  and  ou   this  point  the   Pope  neither  wonld,  tmr 
indeed  could,  make  any  promises.     Prince  Biamarck,  however,  was 
persuaded    be    could ;    and    if    be    coold   not,  what,  asked   Prince 
llohenlohc  in  his  name,  in  a  letter  of  May  5,  was  the  good  of  an 
agreement  with  the  Pope  ? 

Vet,  even  aparl  from  any  sudi  agreement,  the  Pnnaian  Le^pala- 
inre  waa  constrained  to  advance  by  itself  along  tbe  path  on  wbicb 
the  ciigendes  of  its  own  internal  policy  had  iodncod  it  to  cuter. 
Of  this  the  two  Uws  of  July  U,  1880,  and  May  20,    1882,  gave 

•  "Nh  hajM  ««aeMili*  wtlaiud*  euai  iimsibs  «I  Bw^mm  Gafaamo  snW 
(■■saicaa  tosMlaltnai  ■*■!■>  ■aUtaMrtor  ■wwitt—  iUtnaB  tpm^  •vdinahi 
Jiowsiaia  sd  mhikIiw  iiiJawiaiii  mw  i»  p«rt<M  tmat  wBidtaJiMJ  wtaal.'' 
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mmplc  proof,  the  Govcnimcnt  asking  snd  obUining  the  power  to 
use  some  leniency  iu  the  application  of  the  aeven;  l^wa  of  1873 
and  1874.  Early  in  1882  the  propo«sU  of  Rcrr  Wiodthont,  the 
leader  of  the  Centre  in  the  Prussian  Chamber,  that,  contrar}*  to 
the  law  of  May  It,  1873,  the  admiai&tration  of  the  saoramcnta 
knhould  be  permitted,  and  the  law  fur  the  itequestration  of  reTeuuea 
{Spcrrffe»eti)  repealed,  had  indeed  been  throvn  oot;  but  by  the 
law  pasaed  in  May  tlie  Goremment  obtained  leave  to  remit  the 
penalties  att&chiog  to  the  administration  of  documents  by  pricits  not 
finalised  by  law.  It  will  be  sc«n  that  it  wax  iii  convequeiicc  of  its 
own  necessities,  and  of  the  chauge  in  pablic  opioiou,  that  the  Oovcrn- 
oeot  had  been  led  to  pacify  the  Cutbolicx,  and  to  ine«t,  to  aooae  extent, 
the  wiahea  of  the  Pope.  Another  proposal  of  Herr  Windthorst  bad 
[in  het  been  triumphantly  carried  iu  the  Imperial  Chamber  in 
January  of  ihe  same  year;  the  Chamber  deoidiop;  that  the  ferocious 
laws  of  May  -l,  1871)  by  which  prie«ts  who  hod  infringed  the  decree* 
usued  against  them  were  condemned  to  banishment  or  imprisonment, 

(ought  to  be  abrogated. 
Iu  the  Prussian  Parliament,  on  the  14tb  of  that  same  January,  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  after  cxprc#»ing 
bis    great    eneouragement  and    «atisfaelion    that    the    law    of  July 
j^  14,   188<),    had    tiiadc  it    possible    to    rcatorc  a    rc<;ular    order    of 
^B  things  rn  many  parishes  and  diocese*,  had  added  :  "  The  friendly  re- 
^M  lations    in    which  wc  find  ourselves  with  the  present  Head  of  the 
|H  Catholic  Cliureh  place  us  in  »  |)«Hilion  to  take  into  account   the  rc- 
tjuirementa  of  public  aSairs,  and  to  rc^establiab  diplomatic  relations 
witli  the  Court  of   Rome."     TIkxc  relation*  bod   been   interrupted 
orer   since   1872  when    Pias   IX.  had  refused   to    accept   Cardinal 
tlohenlohe  as  amba«sador. 
h  The  new  ambassador,  Herr  Sohlozer,  a  man  of  great  tact  and 

^:  ability,  arrived  in  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  year. 
^H  This  time,  also,  the  declaration  made  by  the  Emperor,  that  he  ooa- 
^F  gimtnlalcd  himself  and  the  country  ou  the  reucnal  of  relations  with 
^L  Uonie,  gave  occasion  for  another  letter  from  the  Pope,  dated  Deeem- 
^H  bet  3,  1882.  Me  exprcfsed  his  satisfaction  at  the  ever  surer  advanec 
^V  towards  a  peace  between  the  Empire  and  the  Church,  which  was  his 
^ft  most  ardent  desire.  To  which  the  Emperor  replied,  asking  this  only 
^Bof  the  Pope— the  notification  of  ccclesiastieal  appointments  to  the 
^'C:2oTcmmenl .  And  the  Pope,  in  return,  on  January  SO,  1889, 
dciirered  himself  in  tliese  words  : — 

"  Yocn  Majistt,— 

■•  The  lelti;r  whteli  your  Imp«riAl  and  Koynl  Majesty  transmitted  ta 

a  is  Decomlmr  Insl  by  the  hand*  of  Horr  SchUiser,  Envoy  ExtruordtDary 

■^'  ■'  ^'TniKler  I'lpnipotentiary  ofPrtistta  lo  th?  Holy  Se«,  coulirmud  in  ii*  tlio 

riihod   hope  of   (Ming   the  r«ltg)Oiia   qumlioa  in  the  kingdom  of 

■^coBia  solved  by  a  complete  accord.    The  august  speech  of  your  Miyesty 
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showing  a  raftdioess  to  put  yoor  hand  to  a  r«Tisioa  of  tba  exitting  occIwiaiticBl 
IcgtalauoD,  enables  us  to  diavern  at  no  grant  diftance  th«  ci'itcluNOn  of  this 
iigTeem«iil.  For  sucli  favourable  diap'iBiuoiu  we  aasure  jour  Mnjeii^  of  our 
gratitodo  and  MlUfaeUou. 

"  In  purauance  of  tliifl,  we  bave  cbusdiI  a  note  to  bo  wrilUn  hj  our  Catdinal 
SccTi-tary  of  ^itiitu  to  Hcrr  Sclituur,  wliidi  w«  belieTe  (O  l»re  been  aliuadj- 
brouglit  iindor  tlio  conaitliiration  uf  your  Majcstj'!*  GoveranieiiL  In  it  wa 
bKV«  desired  that  rcncwnd  aMuranon*  itiould  be  girra  of  our  firm  detArmmntiiMi. 
already  Mrvnral  times  «xpr«»od,  to  allow  tho  notification  l>y  Uio  bishops  of  thi 
titular  clorg;  who  nr*  to  ba  nomiuitud  to  parochial  bvncficm.  And  in  ordr 
to  meet  as  nonrly  m  poesible  tlie  Ti«w8  and  wi«htM  of  ^our  Majraitr,  wo  haTi 
also  professed  our  willingness  not  to  await  the  complete  re?ision  of  uie  esistin 
laws  before  providing  the  re<]aired  notification  in  the  case  of  the  parisbea  now 
vacant. 

"  We  have  at  the  same  time  requested  a  inodification  of  the  law«  whidi  al 
prcaeol  restrict  ibe  exercise  of  ilie  ecdesiaslical  power  and  fuacUona  and 
the  iostructioo  and  education  ol'  thodergj,  nnce  we  beliere  such  tnodiiicatioBij 
indispensiible  to  the  very  exljtleace  of  llio  Cstholta  Church. 

"  It  a  nbdolutrty  necesviry  tliat  iho  hisbops  aliould  hare  tlie  power  lo 
inatiuct  tlie  miiiiBtcrs  of  religion,  and  to  fomi  them  under  their  »wn  eye  and 
in  accotdnncc  uith  thv  leacliing  anil  spirit  oi  the  aaid  Chnrcb.  Lcm  thwi  this 
the  Stntc  itself  could  not  (uk  for  iis  own  functionaries. 

"  Bqually  estentia)  to  the  lift?  of  the-  Church  U  a  reasonable  libi^rty  hi  the 
exercise  of  the  «cclc*ia*ticnl  amhority  and  fiiuctioas  for  tltc  good  of  aouU. 
It  would  be  in  vain  for  the  n«w  titularies  to  be  nominated  to  the  parifhe*.  if 
they  were  afterwards  to  End  themaelres  prerented  from  acting  in  confomity 
with  tho  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  the  pastoral  olGce. 

'*  An  agreement  being  once  eitablLshed  on  these  poiuta,  it  will  be  easy,  by 
tlie  lud  of  mutual  gooiiwill,  to  come  to  an  understanding  as  lo  tlie  other  oon- 
ditions  neccBMry  lo  a  true  and  durable  peaee,  whidi  ia  tho  ftosl  aim  of  our 
oommoD  wishes. 

"Meiinwhile  we  prajr  your  Majerty  to  accept  tlie  nwutanoe  of  our  unceas- 
ing and  fiTVcnt  aspirations  for  the  full  prosperity  of  your  Itlajeaty  and  of  (he 
Imperial  aud  Royal  family. 

"  From  the  Vatican,  Jannary  80,  1883. 

"  Leo  pp.  XID. 
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"  To  His  Imperial  and  iloyal  Majea^, 
William  I.,  Kuiperur  of  Gcniiany, 
KingofPriuuB." 
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The  Prussian  Government  took  yet  a  furtlier  step  ia  the  directwa 
tlius  indicated  by  tbc  Pope ;  but  they  preferred  to  do  so  by  an 
independent  act  of  their  own  Ijcgtslaturc,  niul  not  by  miuuis  of  a 
Concotdat  with  Itomc.  A  Bill  was  introduced  on  June  5, 1883,  »xA 
paBied,  iu  July,  with  mo«l ificaliou*  which  gave  it  a  still  more  Ubcrml 
character.  By  this  law  tbo  spiritual  aotboritiea  were  released  Grom 
the  iieceuity  of  dcsigualitig  the  candidate  for  n  apiritiuil  oQicc,  and 
the  State  nt  the  same  time  snrrendered  its  right  of  rcfmal  in  all 
caun  of  institution  lo  a  cure  of  souls  where  the  titulary  could  be 
recalled  at  plca»ure  (ad  nultm),  or  in  tbe  case  of  coadjutora  and 
supplira;  the  powers  of  the  Ruyal  Tribnnol  for  ecclcaiaBticnl  aifaii 
were  curtailed;  aod  some  of  tho  reatrictious   imposed  by  fonue 
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on  tbe  exeroUe  of  purely  occlesituiticiil  funetions  vera 

But  it  prohably  did  not  plewc  the  Court  of  Rome  tliat  tbe 
Lusian  GovernmcDt  should  b»To  procecdMl  by  way  of  lefcivlation, 
■and  not  by  wny  of  Conconlut.  At  any  rate,  be  tfai;  reasons  whal 
tboy  may — and  what  they  are  ia  not  ao  very  clear — this  law  of  1888 
bas  not  been  rcgiirdt^  by  tli«  Papal  Conrt  as  putting  an  end  to  tbe 
foatter.  Ou  llie  other  hand,  the  ProKtiau  Govenimeitt  doea  not  seem 
disposed  to  go  any  farther,  an<l  steadily  resists  the  rising  demands  of 
the  Centre,  who  wish  to  embody  in  the  Prussian  Oitiititution  the 
■rticlcs  which  assured  to  the  Catholic  Church,  as  to  other  Cbristisu 
Cbarcbes,  perfect  indepeudenee  of  life  and  organiiatiou,  and  the 
repeal  of  which  was  the  beginaing  of  that  Cullurkamj^  which  baa 
now  struck  it«  last  stroke.  Leo  XIII.,  therefore,  ha»  act  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  catabliahing  that  firm  peace  irith  Germany  which  was  the 
basis  of  his  intended  policy ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  less  eaiy  for  him  to 
secure  it  now  than  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago.  For,  two  or 
three  years  ago,  Prince  ItiMnarck  was  not  quite  st  eoic  either  a*  to 
the  foreign  or  tbe  internal  policy  of  Italy ;  while  at  the  present 
noment  he  is  a)Molutcly  content  with  the  former,  which  he  hai< 
bmngbt  completely  nndor  his  yoke,  and  from  the  latter  he  has 
twthing  just  now  to  fear.  German  diplomacy  has  many  times 
oscillated  between  the  Pa|)aey  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  approach- 
ing the  one  as  it  receded  from  the  other,  and  leaning  tu  this 
side  or  that  according  to  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  the 
moment,  and  according  to  the  impression  intended  to  be  produced 
on  the  one  baud  or  on  tlie  other. 


n. 

But  if  Germany,  e\-e«  before  the  elevation  of  Leo  XIIT.,  had 

entered  ou  a  course  which   might,  sooner  or  later,  have  led  to  sonte 

sort  of  peace  or  truce  with  Rome,  France  had  started  off  in  quite 

an  opposite  direction.     The   kind   of  coup  (/V/«/  by  which   Marshal 

JtlacMabon    had,   on    May   16,    1877,   di^mjiised   tbe    Julca    Simon 

Uinistry,  and  called  the  Due  de  Broglie  to  form  a  new  one,  h'i<l  ijcen 

raversed  by  tbe  elections  of  Oc-tolK-r  14  nml  28.     On  November  13 

I  vote  of  the  Chamber  bad  compelled  the   Conservative   Cabinet  to 

Rai(;ii.     The  "Ministry  of  Affairs  "  which  lucceeded  it  on  the  33rd 

Karoety  held  out  a  month ;  and,  much  against  his  will,  the   ^^arshBl 

had  at  last  to  accept  a  Ministry  comiKx>cd    of  deputies  and  seuators 

tf  the  Left,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Dufaure.     His  policy  had 

had  a  precisely  oppotite  effect  to  what  he  had  intended  ;  it  had  only 

increased  the  violence  of  the  movement  it  was  intended  to   restrain. 

This  moTcment,  whidi  he  had  hoped  to  check,  and  which  be  now 

ftnad  stroBger  than  fumself,  sprang  from  the  determination  to  main- 
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tain  the  R«pu1>lic,  bikI  at  the  sane  time  to  combat  the  iaflneDoe  of 
the  Catholic  clei^,  which  *a9  believed  to  be  alt<^tber  hostile  to 
it.  In  fact,  tlic  vote  of  May  4,  which  hatl  led  to  the  dismtatal  of 
"hi.  Jules  Siiuou  and  the  ereDts  which  foUoved,  had  esprened  the 
'opinion  of  the  minority  in  the  Chamber  that  the  ClnTerDmcDt  must 
prepare  to  utic  all  the  powers  of  the  law  against  the  intri^es  of  the 
clcrieals,  who  were  impiTilliiig  the  peace  uf  the  country  at  homo  and 
abroad.  Jules  Simon,  in  the  debate  which  preceded  the  rote,  had 
spoken  of  the  Tope's  "  captivity  "  in  the  Vatican  as  an  exagscrftlion 
and  a  falsehood,  and  it  was  this  expression  in  particular  which  bad 
stirred  up  the  anger  of  the  Marshal,  and  of  the  Conserrativss  and 
Clericals  who  were  misleading  him.  Hiey  little  gueucd  how  maeh 
worse  things  were  in  store  for  them  thao  the  Oovcnimeut  of  a  Ji 
Simon. 

Meanwhile  the  Dufaurc  Ministry  conid  DOt  maintain  itadf  witlioat 
going  further  with  the  current  than  tlie  Marshal  either  could  or  would 
([o.     During  the  first  year  of  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.  (1878), 
it  held  on    as  best  it   might.     But  the  elections  to  the  Senate  on 
January  3,  187U,  were  even  more  faTourablc  to  the  Kcpnblicans  than 
they  tliemselres  had  hoped,  and  this  turned  the  scale.     On  the  30th 
of  the  same  month  the  Marshal  resigned,  rather  than  OKseiit  to  the 
dccn-e«  relating  to  the  armv  commands,  which  M.  Dufaure,  in  order 
to  meet  the  wishoa  of  the  m^ority,  presented  to  kim.     He  was 
•uceenlMl  the  same  day  by  M.  Juli'w  Gn?vy,  who  dbmiased  M.  Dufaore, 
anil  rhooe  his  fint  Mini«try  from  the  Left  Centre,  with  M.  Waddingtos 
as  Prcsiilcnt,  and  M.  Jules  Ferry  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
With  M.   Fcny  the  war  against  clerical  inflncnce  really  began.     So 
early  as  May  3  he  proposed  a  law  depriring  the  Catholic  Univenitiei 
of  the  most  important  pririle^os  granted  them  by  the  law  of  July  12, 
1875,   by   which   they  were  crested;    and   on  Klay  30  ha  bnni^ht 
in   auolher,   which,  by  determining   the  eortiGcates  of  competency 
K^uired  frum  eh-mentary  teachers,  suppressed  the  right  of  the  Bishops 
to  isane  letters  of  ohetlieuoe,  conferring  the   faculty   of  teaching  on 
tha  reltgwu  orius.     Retaining  his  place  in  M.4>reydoet'8  Cabinet, 
which  succvcded  that  of  M.  Waddiagton  on  l>ccember  39,  M.  Ferry 
found   it  necestary   to  proride  KMBe  new  granfication  for  the  M&- 
dericfU  spirit ;  for  the  Frqrctael  Ministry  was  a  tkrthcr  coacesaioii,  »   ^ 
fanher  retreat  before  the  wiTanced  gttatd   of  the   KepobUeaa   pttrn^l 
who  nrre  growing  moK  and  more  laaatciful  and  impottuute  ;  uid^l 
ia  France  eajieeially,  the  nan  progwifc  you  are,  at  piabM  to  be, 
tbe  oaon  jou  aliow  t)M  fcrce  of  yner  eoBnetknu  by  wimkiiig  then 
oa  the^fiBMawiatlienobks.     On  the  other  hud,  Krendi  Ministen, 
ia  order  to  stent  the  tide  of  <^pDait]oQ,  find  it  a»vcnient  first  of  all 
ta  throw  ovwboavd  tke  priesta  ud  tlw  aKwha,  boptn^  tfatw  to  avald 
Hwer  ahockA.     Acccriuiflf,  oa  llHth  38^  180^  Imcu  the  isnuiig 
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if  decrees  against  tbe  non-Autliorized  ordera,  and  tlie  dissolution  of 
lie  Order  of  tlic  J<»uits. 
Leo  XIIL,  in  a  letter  of  October  32  of  tl»e  same  year  to  Cairdinal 
uibert.  Archbishop  of  Paris,  give*  an  account  of  what  he  had  done 
to  avert  the  &lonn.     iie  praises  the  reaixtaiice  ofrvred   by  the  Arch- 
bUbup  and  the  other  French  prelatea  to  the  decrees  of  the  Government, 
and  states   that   he   liim    already,    through    hi«    nuncio,    repeatedly 
remoDStratGt)  against  the  dispersion  of   the    Jcauita — "  men    whoso 
charity,  learning,  and  pecuhar  care  for  the  education  of  the  young 
tbe  Apostolic  Sec  has  long  known  and  justly  esteemed."     Rcmon- 
atrance    being    useless,    he    had     permitted    the    members   of    the 
con&ateroitics  to  make  tbe  lieclaration  of  which  1   have  already 
spoken ;  but  the  pcrmiission  had  availed  nothing,  and  the  Oovemment 
tiad  persisted  in  tt%  design.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  execution  of 
.buKC  decrttMt,  which  was  not  cflectcd  without  opposition  and  violence, 
led  to  the  fall  of  the  Kreyciuet  Mini<itry  in  September;  and  on 
tbe  22nd  of  tlint  month  a  now  Ministry  was  formed,  uf  which  M.  Ferry 
bimself  became  chief,  retaining  the  portfolio  of  Fublto  Instruction;  and 
tbe  execution  of  the  decrees  against  the  other  unauthorised  orders  was 
at  once  proceeded  with.     The  Pope  ailmitled  tliat  he  expected  worae 
ngs  still.     "  Meanwhile,"  he  conclude*,  "  though  the  war  rages 
iomdy,  anti  fiercer  strngglca  are  before  us,  it  is  our  office  to  defend 
everywhere,   with    an    invincible    steadfaatness    of    constancy,    the 
nstitutions  of  the  Church,  and  to  maintain  with  a  lofty  and  intrepid 
irit  the  rights  committed  to  our  trust." 
The  prophecy  wn*  fuUillcd.     The  war  went  on,  and  grew  fiercer 
as  it  went.     In  France  no  one  thinks  of  giiing  up  a  struggle  till  ita 
wry  extrai-agances  have  at  last  produced  a  reaction.      But  what  good 
offices  in  jiarticular  the  Pope  has  rendered  to  moderate  or  compose  these 
animoaitiea  is  not  precisely  known.      In  June  of  this  year  he  wrote 
at  gTcat  length  to  President  Gr^vy,  who  replied  very  briefly,  prefer- 
ring, apporriitly,  to  keep  out  of  a  dispute  which  it  belonged  to  hia 
leaptHxsible  Ministers  to  deal  with  and  decide.      In  an  Encyclical  to 
the  French  bishops  on  the  8lh  of  that  month,  the  Pope  refers  to  this 
k:tler,  in  which  he  had  deplored  "  all  thoiic  occurrences  in  France 
vhteh  tend  to  prejudice  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  to  impair   the 
lit^hts  of  tbe  Churcli."     Still,  it  may  be  inferred  tiota  the  Encyclical 
iUcIf  tbmt  he  sees  no  way  to  avert  this  injury  or  to  recover  these 
Hghts,     llie  Encyclical  conteutit  itself  with  general  expressions  and 
exhortations,     lie  is  anitous  that  the  accord  between  Church  and 
State  in  France  should  continue  at  least  dejure.  His  tone  is  extremely 
■etuperutc,  and  he  connaels   prudence.     "  It  was  a  wise  decision,"  he 
a»ys,  "to  make  that  agreement,  and  it  was  the  work  of  a  man  who 
Weil  knew  how  best  to  provide  for  the  interests   of  the    people, 
^'bercfore,  even  were  other  reasoua  wanting,  this  motive  alone,  which 
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then  (in  tb«  time  of  \X\f-  Pint  Consul  Napnloon)  imi^IIe^  ni  to  make 
tcrfflB  uf  peace,  should  now  impel  U8  to  maiutata  ihcm.  For  th« 
public  mind  being  every ir)i«re  inflain«(L  vith  the  desire  of  new  tiling*,  in 
so  uncertain  a  prospect  of  the  future,  it  would  be  s  rash  and  perilous 
tiling  to  DOW  new  setMli*  of  disconl  iK'twucn  the  two  Powers,  and  to 
interpose  obstacles  which  most  hinder  or  retard  the  beneficent 
iii6uL'noG  of  the  Church." 

It  ccrtaiul}-  would ;  but  these  secdH  of  discord  which  the  Pope 
refrains  from  scattering  are  being  icnttcrcd  by  others  in  his  stead; 
and  while  the  Pope  feels  himself  compelled  to  stand  on  the  defenstre, 
others  arc  ra^bing  to  the  onset,  llis  words  have  an  accent  of 
timiditjr  and  embarraiiament.  He  fears  and  ahuns  the  reparation  of 
Church  and  State ;  and  the  OTidcnec  that  the  old  paths  are  closing 
ap  is  not  enough  to  urge  him  to  strike  boldly  out  into  a  new  oi>e. 

xn. 

I'et  this  Encyclical  also  abovH  that  there  is  just  now  a  truce  bo- 
twc«n  the  French  Government  and  the  Papal  Court,  And  no 
wonder,  So  long  as  the  country  continues  to  be  governed  by  a 
group  of  Kasonablc  men,  they  will  always  know  how  to  value  the 
support  which  the  clergy  can  give  them  at  home,  and  aUo  the  help 
which  their  policy  may  obtain  from  Catholicism  in  those  African  and 
Asiatic  regions  in  which,  while  forbidden  to  act  in  Europe,  France 
is  trying  to  extend  her  iufluonce  ami  dominion.  The  Republicans 
who  are  now  in  power,  and  who  during  these  last  years  have  com- 
mitted eo  many  sins  against  the  Roman  Church)  now  find  themselves 
menaced  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.  If,  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  one  party,  they  have  dissoln-d  commuuiticD.  deprived 
pariah  priests,  taken  away  the  catechism  from  the  achooU,  and  so 
forth,  tbcr  now  feel  it  ncoessary  to  soothe  the  anger  of  the  other 
side,  so  that,  if  lltey  cannot  be  friends  and  allies,  they  may  at  least 
bo  not  quite  such  bitter  enemies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy 
hare  no  great  faith  in  the  more  modcnte  Libernltim  of  the  Orlcatiists 
and  BouapartUts;  they  remember  old  wounds  received  in  the  houac 
of  these  friends  ;  and  if  they  could  fin<I  a  moduti  virendi  with  the  He- 
public,  they  would  resign  themselves,  in  the  hope  of  better  timea  and 
sounder  conversions.  And  ihiis,  while  M.  Ferry,  inste4id  of  advancing, 
seems  willing  to  stand  still  or  even  draw  back,  the  Popo  is  furthering 
these  (avoarubic  dis[>o»itionK  by  the  studied  moderation  of  his  words 
and  the  reaaonableneas  of  his  claims. 

In  Belgium,  on  the  contnury,  the  relations  broken  in  1880  have 
never  been  resumed.*  Belgium  is  at  present  under  just  such  a 
Oovcmmeut    as  the  Orleans  Oovemmeut  would   be  in   France — a 

*  ni*  utide,  it  will  bo  Men,  ww  writtcD  brfoivtlia  recent  dcctiooi  id  B«lgwm.SBd 
til*  OMwaami  profKosl  to  naew  diptcouitic  ititcnioat*«  livdreoii  J$c(giaM  matt  thn 
VsticMi.— Kd. 
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Governrofnt  of  Xtodcrata  Liberals :  and  this  U  precisely  the  party 
wliicb  tite  Churfih  Mievei  to  !«  lUMt  Kt«ii(Iil7  hostile  to  her,  and 
vitb  which  ibc  ts  least  ready  to  come  to  aa  uudcrstandJag.  Ererj 
one  rcueinbers  how,  whi*n  the  Miowtry  iiitroduood  in  the  Hel^iaa 
Chamber  tliu  Law  of  July  1  on  Klcinentary  Instruction— a  law  by 
which,  as  tlie  Pope  obscn'cd  in  his  allocution  of  Augnst  20,  great 
oOiencc  was  done  to  the  doctrin<^  and  righls  of  the  Church — the 
Belgian  bisliops  offered  a  strcnnuu;  opposition,  while  the  Pope 
appealed  to  the  King.  'Whereupon,  complains  the  Pope,  the  Belgian 
Minislri'  reqiicstnl  him  to  ccnsarc  the  bishops  for  their  conduct, 
"and  to  blame  them  fur  that  for  which  they  were  rather  to  be  com- 
mended."  The  Pope  refused^  though  ho  counselled  the  bishop*  to 
use  noderation  ;  and  the  Ministry  at  once  dismiued  bis  nuncio. 

Nor  is  it  likely  that  this  state  of  things  will  be  altered  except  by  a 
change  of  parties  in  the  Belgian  Ooveminent ;  and  this  does  not  at 
present  appear  very  improbable. 


XIII. 

It  is  in  Russia  that  the  moderation  of  the  Pope  seems  likely  to 
bear  the  tuoat  lusliug  fniit.  On  the  twenty-fifth  aiiniTcraary  of  tbo 
Char's  accession  to  the  throne  (April  \'i,  1880),  the  Pope  wrote  to 
liim,  expre^ning  his  good  wishes  for  hix  prosperity,  which  he  trusted 
Ood  would  fulfil,  reminding  him  of  the  hardships  to  which  Cutbolica 
■were  subjected  in  his  dominions,  and  pniytng  Ond  to  inspire  him 
■with  better  counsels,  and  unite  him  to  Himself  in  perfect  charity; 
and  he  did  not  fail  to  point  out  that  "  the  Catholic  religion,  in  virttw 
of  its  very  ofBce,  had  always  endearonrcd  to  promote  the  spirit  of 
peace,  and  to  make  itself  the  guardian  of  the  tranquillity  of  kiug- 
doma  and  peoplea."  When  the  Ciar,  so  far  from  prospering,  was 
barbarously  murdered,  the  Pope,  in  his  Encyclical  on  <;ivil  (iovern- 
ment,  raised  a  err  of  horror.  It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  this  persistent 
friendliness  of  attitude  that,  ■without  any  formal  re-establishment  of 
peace  between  the  Kmpirf^  and  the  Papacy,  their  mutual  relations 
have  become  much  less  strained ;  and  the  Pope  has  been  able  to 
appoint  screral  bishops,  and  to  obtain  a  considerable  mitigation  in 
tbc  treatment  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  that  schismatic  empire,  and 
more  {nrticularly  in  Poland. 

XIT. 

From  this  review  of  the  foreign  relations  of  tbc  Papacy,  it  appears 
on  the  wbolc  that  while  Leo  XIII.  has  been  at  great  piains  to  improre 
them,  baa  shown  in  hb  treatment  of  them  a  wary  and  prudent 
apint,  and  has  brought  them  into  a  somewhat  calmer  and  more  pacific 
ttwn,  yet,  from  the  intrinsic  difBcuttiea  of  the  questions  to  be 
aolred,  from  the  nature  of  the  influence*  most  powerful  with  the 
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vuriout  Oorerumcnts,  and  from  the  adverse  current  of  modern  \Aeta, 
the  result  has  lianlly  oorreMpoudvd  vitli  bis  hopeit  and  endearoors. 
But  of  all  the  external  relations  of  the  Church,  by  far  the  mmt 
important  at  present  are  it«  relations  with  Rome  ils<-lf,  and  with  the 
kingdom  of  Italy ;   and  thetie  now  remain  to  be  oonaiderct). 

'iltere  are  serera]  aspects  in  which  the  Pope's  conduct  with  re^rda 
to  Italy  may  be  Tieired,  and  of  tliese  the  first  and  chief  is  this 
What  coucepttun  docs  he  form  tohim&elfoftbG  position  in  wliicli  thsl 
Papacy  has  been  placed  by  the  lo«s  of  the  temporal  power,  and  by 
the  tra  UN  formation  of  its  capita!  into  the  capital  of  the  kin{(dom  of 
Italy  ?  Now  1  have  already  shown  that  on  this  point  the  Pope's 
views  do  not  dircrpo  in  the  very  least  from  those  of  his  prcdeoessur. 
lie  has  never  ceased  to  repeat  what  he  said  in  bis  first  allocutioOr^ 
that  the  spiritual  Government  of  the  Church  cannot  act  freely  witli- 
ont  the  co-exislcnce  of  a  State  of  which  it  mn«t  be  tlie  head. 
Whether  this  State  was  to  I>e  exactly  the  same  as  before,  or  how 
and  within  what  limits  it  was  to  be  leooostitntcd,  he  baa  never 
explained ;  nor  yet  baa  he  ever  admitted  that  it  was  desirable  or 
desired  that  it  should  be  forcibly  restored  by  foreign  anni.  lie 
appears  to  hare  believed  that  such  •  restilt  onght  to  be  and  could  be 
brought  about  by  a  simple  change  in  public  opinion,  and  he  lias 
used  all  his  moral  iufliictice  to  prudnce  tbis  change.  He  even  thinks 
that  a  better  acquaintance  with  history  would  be  of  use,  in  leading 
Europe,  and  especially  Italy,  to  form  a  more  favourable  judgment  of 
the  temporal  government  of  the  Papacy  than  has  hitherto  been 
formed ;  and  that  the  recognition  of  the  benefits  received  from  it  in 
tbe  pnst  would  stimulate  a  desire  to  resuscitate  it  from  its  ashes  to 
live  for  many  centuries.  To  some  minds  theM  expectations  may 
seem  so  illusory  that  they  may  hesitate  to  accept  them  as  even 
sincere.  ],  for  my  part,  believe  them  to  be  as  sincere  as  they  are 
illusory.     They  are  natural  to  a  mind  like  that  of  Leo  XUI. 

Yet,  while  the  Pope  has  never  swerved  from  that  opinion  of  the 
nmwnity  of  the  temporal  poncr  whicli  has  placed  him  in  an  attitade 
of  permanent  hostility  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  it  may  be  obsened  tlial 
the  singular  gentleness  which  at  first  marked  his  expressions  baa 
faded  out  of  them,  and  they  have  become  gradually  sharper  and  Diore 
irritated.     The  reason  of  tbis  chan);e  of  tone  is  sad  enough. 

On  the  night  of  July  13,  1881,  the  body  of  Pius  IX.  was  to  be 
transferred,  in  obedience  to  orders  left  by  bim,  from  the  Vatican 
basilica  to  that  of  San  Lorenzo,  where  it  was  lo  be  buried.  Tbe 
removal  was  effected  in  tlie  night,  without  pomp,  and  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  Italian  (lolice.  The  Italian  police  failed  in  their 
daty.  Less  from  ill-will,  no  doubt,  than  for  want  of  the  necessary 
precautious,  they  allowed  a  mob  of  the  enemies  of  the  late  Pope 
and  of  the  Church,  and  indeed  of  religion  itself — amongst  whom  wa» 
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one  deputy — to  follow  tbc  bier,  outragiiig  his  nicmorjr  by  &11  sorts  of 
vUmoora,  and  even  threatening  lo  throw  hia  body  into  tlie  Tiber. 
Further  tli&n  this  the  disorder  happily  did  not  go  ;  but  this  woa 
enough  to  justify  Leo  Xtll.  in  appealing  to  all  the  Cabinets  of 
Earopr  ;  and  in  aa  allocutioa  of  Angust  -i  of  that  year  he  drew  from 
U  aew  argument  for  (lepluriug  the  position  of  the  Papacy. 

"  This  ^i«Toiis  and  utrocimiB  ouura^,"  be  says,  "  hiut  brought  th«  dwpest 
•orrow  and  dutrcaa  upon  our  soul.  And  mtioe  our  offico  coostiuiMa  us  tbo 
aveogtr  of  orory  oflV^ce  &tt«uipi«d  agatnat  the  majesty  of  the  Itonwn  E'nnti- 
ficale  and  the  vcDc<rabk  uieiuLiry  of  our  Pti^d^ctfsson,  we  solemnly  pcotvrt 
bafore  you,  VeD«tab)e  Brethren,  against  i1i«m  deplorabt«  exoeiees,  and  w« 
loudJy  complaiii  of  ihu  wrong,  or  wbkb  the  whulo  bliune  falls  on  ihoee  who 
failed  to  defend  either  tlio  clatnu  of  religion  or  t)i«  libertica  of  duxeas 
Irom  ihe  mge  of  lh«  ungodly.  From  ibtn  alone  the  Catholic  world  may  judge 
what  atcuritT  roniain*  for  u*  in  Komc.  It  wan  olrtiady  optinly  kouirn  tbat 
we  wen.-  rvuuued  to  a  condition  pninrnl  and  didicuk  to  u*,  and  in  many 
waya  intokrahlu,  but  tlin  recent  event  of  which  wa  *poa)[  ha*  made  it  y«t 
mora  pUin  and  crident,  and  at  ihe  same  lime  baa  demonstrated,  that  if  the 
prcannt  ttulo  of  thinpn  is  bitter  to  na,  still  moro  bitter  must  be  the  fear  of 
iho  iiitaro.  For  if  the  retaoval  of  the  a«hea  of  Pios  IX.  gave  occasion  to  the 
moat  disgraceful  diaordera,  and  to  a  serious  tumult,  who  can  guarantee  that 
the  audacity  of  tbo  wicked  would  not  break  out  into  the  same  excesses  if  thny 
■hould  6ee  us  passing  through  the  tirects  of  Rotiie  iu  a  manner  bcfiiling 
Ottr  digni^  ?  mure  especially  if  tbi-y  believtd  OivmseWes  to  have  just 
grounds  of  oSenee,  becauM  we,  constrained  by  our  duty,  bad  been  led  either 
to  CAndeun  unjust  law*  decreed  here  in  Jtome,  or  lo  reprobate  the  widcedneas 
of  aoine  other  public  act?  Hence  it  is  more  than  ever  manifeot  that  under 
piVMtit  GircunutanccM  we  cannot  remain  in  Rome  utiles*  as  ]iriiioacTM  in  the 
Vatican.  Nay,  more;  whoever  gives  his  mind  to  certain  in  ill  editions  which 
apf^nr  here  and  ther«,  and  considers  withal  how  openly  the  opposing  fuciiuns 
hin-e  eonstiired  for  the  extermioation  of  the  Catholic  name,  utay  well  auure 
lUDiMif  that  more  pernicious  projeola  are  being  matured,  to  the  injury  of 
Christ's  religion,  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  and  of  the  ancestral  faith  of  the 
Komao  ptapJe," 

Leo  XIII.,  therefore,  will  remain,  as  he  has  hitherto  remained,  a 
prisoner  in  the  Vatican,  ivhich  is  the  visible  pruteet  suddenly  resolved 
upon  by  Fiua  IX.  afu-r  the  entry  of  the  Italian  troops  into  Kome. 
And,  indeed,  a  Pope  who  doe»  not  determine  to  renounce  this  attitude 
withiu  tlie  fmt  week  of  his  Pontilicate  will  ucrcr  rcuouuci:  it  at  all, 
aoch  are  the  influences,  both  Italian  and  foreign,  which  close  round 
him  aa  time  goes  uu.     Moreover,  it  ia  very  doubtful  what  sort  of 
ireception  the   Pope  would   uuw  meet  with  in  the  streets  of  Itomc. 
The  escowivc  devotion  of  some  would  be  sure  to  eicite  tbc  irritation  of 
«>tben,  and  the  two  parties  would  come  certainly  to  insnita,  and  pro- 
bably to  blows.     It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  the  Itsliaa  Govcrn- 
xnetit  ia  not  sorry  that  the  Pope  does  nut  make  the  experiment. 

And  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  Itomc  itself  the  majority  of  the 

old  citiiKus  are  advene  to  the  Pope.     On  the  contrary,  the  municipal 

dcctjotia,  in  which  the  Papal  Court  does  not  forbid,  but  rather  ndvises 

^ml  eDcoursj[e»  them  to  take  part,  show  that  the  majority  are  unmis* 
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iakahly  farouTKble  to  him,  and  to  the  religtoos  principle  he  rcpreacQtt. 
Neverllivlvsa,  it  would  be  going  too  Cu-  to  coacliide  that  they  would 
be  equally  contented  if  the  present  order  of  things  vera  altered; 
it  ha*  nlrcadj  created  too  many  intcraU  which  arc  bouud  up  with 
it.  Be  thia  ai  it  may,  one  of  tlie  Pope's  first  cares  ia  to  maintaia 
this  goodwill  towards  himscU  iii  R^mc ;  and  he  belicTCS  that  the  only 
iray  really  to  deprive  him  of  it  would  be  to  alienate  the  Itouans  firom 
the  Catholic  faith.  Hence,  as  carty  as  June  26,  18*8,  be  wrote  to 
Cardinal  Ijavalletta,  Vicar-(icneral  of  Rome,  calling  liis  attention  to 
the  plots  which  were  being  laid  on  every  side  against  that  faith. 

"  ller«,  in  tbu  city  of  Rtttne,"  h«  «ud,  "  it  an  uulitidlwt  prem,  and  joniTuUa 
issued  for  ibo  very  i)ut]Km«  of  combating  Uic  faith  witU  sapbi«ri«8  and 
mookeriMi,  impoftnti^  uc  Ktcrcd  intennits  of  ibo  Church,  aiul  dsmagii^  h«r 
autHoiity ;  hm  Protectant  chajidi^  nuMd  by  tbo  gold  of  Btbl«  soetetjca,  Bpring 
up,  asiflo  insaltua,  in  AemottpoputotispIaoM;  bore  scboola,  aaylums,  and 
Tcfugu  stand  opan  to  inconiid«rat«  yotuli,  appsrtntly  with  tho  philanthropic 
purpoM  of  caring  for  tbeir  mental  cuhura  and  nmlcrUI  wants,  bat  witli  tbo 
re»l  object  of  bringing  up  a  generation  hostile  to  the  Church  of  CbriM.  Ai>d, 
as  if  all  this  were  not  euouj^b,  those  who  by  the  duly  of  their  oilico  woro  bound 
to  pomote  ibc  true  interests  of  the  chuiens  of  Kouie,  bsve  lately  docraed  the 
baniiihmunt  of  thi-  Catliolic  CalcchiKtn  Irom  the  municipal  schoota." 

These  words  are  enough  to  show  wliat  grief  the  actual  cosdition 
of  Home  and  the  liberty  of  worship  and  instmction  permitted  by  the 
ItaliaJD  (jovernmeut  are  causing  in  the  heart  of  the  Pontiff.  Ilfl 
set*  forth  at  length  the  gravity  of  these  evils  in  his  opinion,  and  how 
impossible  it  is,  "  in  the  midst  of  this  people,  j>ervcrted  by  the  most 
ugnal  treachery,  for  the  \icir  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Ucad  of  the 
Faithful,  to  obtain  the  ro-erence  due  to  his  supreme  authority,  to  fill 
with  dignity  his  august  seat,  and  to  attend  in  peace  and  honour  to 
the  duties  of  the  Pontifical  ministry."  Nor  does  he  confine  himself 
to  complaints.  He  charges  the  Cardinal  Vicar  to  escrt  himself  that 
not  only  the  parish  priests  may  redouble  thctr  zeal  and  diligence  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Catechism,  but  that  new  aud  effectual  means 
may  be  found  to  fill  tlie  gap  Ictt  by  the  fault  of  others.  lie  adU 
on  the  clergy  to  rouse  themselvea ;  on  the  Catholic  associations  to 
come  to  their  aid  ;  on  the  laity  to  help,  "  under  the  supcrintoo* 
dcnec  of  one  or  more  pri&sta,"  iu  teaching  the  ("atechism  ;  he  wishes 
the  schools  and  oratories  reinforced  ;  and  for  all  these  pur|>ows  be 
promises  to  ftimish  funds,  "  since  it  has  not  escaped  him  that  to 
succeed  in  hia  design  the  aid  of  material  resources  will  he  required." 
To  these  subjects  he  has  since  rejwatcdiy  recurred,  and  eNpeeiaily 
to  that  of  the  schools.  On  March  Uo,  1870,  be  nominated  a  com- 
mission of  prelates  and  uobtes  to  take  the  direction  and  BnjKriulen- 
dcnce  of  all  the  Catholic  schools  dependent  on  the  Pope,  "  as  well 
the  cIcmentaTy  as  those  in  which  primary  iostruciioD  is  imparted, 
without,  however,  making  any  changes  iu  the  penons  or  itutitutioaH 
by  which  tboy  are  at  present  governed ;  and  to  he,  as  it  were,  a 
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comftifflt  fentre  froni  whtcli,  ho  fnr  u  exhtiog  circumttiinccs  admltf 
all  may  irecifc  unity  aud  iDCPease." 

Thcae  efforts  of  the  t'opc,  to  wbich  no  ohitruction  hu  bcca  offered 
by  the  Itkliao  Legislature,  hare  not  been  without  effect.  Tbo 
•ohooU  fouiiiled  or  nuit-d  by  )iu  raeans  have  dnwu  away  a  largo  pro- 
pwtiuu  of  the  scholars  from  the  secular  schools  crested  by  the  com- 
maoai  law ;  and  these  communal  schools,  in  order  not  to  bo  quite 
dosrrted,  bare  found  it  neoeitsary  to  assure  the  parents  that  tlicir 
dtfldreo  sboll  receive  a  sound  and  thorough  religious  education.  As 
to  Uie  spread  of  the  opinimiJt  of  tlii^  vnriotis  Protestant  sects  which 
bare  been  building  churcbcs  in  Rome,  it  never  was  likely  to  be  very 
rapid  or  eitensire,  and  it  now  appear*  to  be  leas  so  than  ever. 

While  the  Pope  b&s  been  setting  himself  with  such  earnestness  to 
nuiutoin  and  in«reiue  tlic  number  of  bix  syrnpittluxvni  in  Rome,  he 
baa  ofldearonrcd  to  rerive  Catholic  opinion  in  other  parts  of  Italy  by 
tanuta  of  Catholic  AssuciationH,  which  arc  continually  being  foniiod  and 
•bioh  have  received  his  warmest  eucouragenient.  'The  pilgrimages 
of  the  faithful  to  Rome  have  been  another  means  of  eon6rming  the 
loyalty  of  those  wlio  still  otlhere  to  hiro,  and  of  inviting  that  of  others. 
Iltcy  have  also  served  to  make  it  plain  to  Buropc  that  the  jwwer  of 
the  Papacy  is  not  quite  extinot  in  Italy.  Pilgrimages  have  even  been 
made  from  other  European  countries;  and  they  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  t>e  moile,  since  Catholic  agitators  seem  to  lay  great  stress  on 
then.  Tlio  Italian  Government  has  done  everything  in  its  power — 
and  done  it  suceessfHlly — to  provide  against  any  breoch  of  order ;  and 
DO  pilgrim  can  corapiaiu  of  having  Won  ill  received  or  ill  treated  on 
account  of  his  opinions,  either  in  Borne  or  in  any  other  Italian  city. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  these  pilgrimages,  instead  of  producing  the  impression 
ctpected  hy  the  Pope  and  his  Court,  may  rather  tend  to  convince  the 
pilgrims  that  the  Italian  Government  in  Rome  is  not  quite  such  a 
ounairr  of  wickedness  as  the  clergy  of  their  respective  countries  had 
led  them  to  suppose ;  and  that  the  Pope,  whether  he  ever  goes  out 
of  the  Vatican  or  not,  is  somewhat  loss  oppressed  and  unhappy  than 
tboy  had  imagined. 

Yat  Leo  Xlll.hss  remained  as  stubborn  as  Pins  IX.  in  forbidding 
Catholirv— at  least  such  Catholics  as  trouble  themselves  about  his 
silviee  or  jicrmJMion — to  take  part  in  public  life  in  Italy,  either  in 
Parliament,  or  in  Parliamentary  elections.  They  may  belong  to  the 
idmtnlstrutivo  eouficila  of  communes  and  proviuees;  but  there  must 
be  uo  participatiou  iu  acts  which  might  compromise  tiiem  with 
tbo  Usurpation.  "  Neither  electors  nor  elected  "  is  still  the  maxim 
of  the  clrrical  party.  It  is,  however,  ditficult  to  judge  how  fur,  and 
by  bow  many,  this  nile  ia  really  followed;  because  in  Italy  the 
oumber  of  electors  who  do  not  vote  amoonts  in  some  places  to  half, 
sad  tu  others  to  a  third,  of  those  on  the  register;  and  no  one  is  iu  a 
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positioD  to  My  bow  manj  of  those  vlio  nbitain  dosoio  obodipnreto 
Fupc's  prohibition,  Enotifjb,  that  the  effect  of  the  Vu\'a\  [wlioy  has 
to  prerent  the  force  of  clerical  opinion  from  m^ing  itself  fcEt  id 
the  drlihvnttionB  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Cxhinet ;  ho  that  where 
it  might  operate,  oitli<;r  nlonc  or  with  otlien,  to  make  the  riewa  and 
iDtercata  of  Catholicism  prevail  or  influence  in  the  Legislature  or  in 
the  general  direction  of  policy  and  administration,  it  doea  not  act  at 
all ;  and  the  proliabUity  ia  that  a  wider  and  wider  gulf  will  thua  open 
between  the  guiding  principles  of  the  Churcli  and  of  the  £>tatc. 

Nevertheless,  the  Pope,  like  his  predeccwor,  shows  Icwt  hostility  to 
the  King  than  to  the  kiDgdom.  Especially  at  the  beginning,  be 
shoved  that  he  was  willing  enough  to  make  himself  agreeable  to 
the  King  ud  Queen  of  Italy.  Pius  IX.  had  placed  the  Quuiiul 
nnder  an  interdict,  and  the  King  and  Queen,  to  their  great  incon- 
venience—and  more  particularly  to  facni — were  con>e()u«»tly  obliged 
to  go  eUewhere  to  hear  Maan.  Leo  XIII.  remoTcd  the  interdict. 
Just  lately,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Govcrumcnt  having  expressed  a 
wish — not  a  very  reasonable  one — to  place  the  tomb  of  Victor 
Emanuel  II.  in  the  centre  of  the  Fanthi'on,  the  Pope  objected, 
alleging  that  such  an  arrangement  waa  not  admissible  in  a  church  ; 
and  the  Government  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  to  content  itself 
with  placing  the  tomb  in  a  side  chapel  indicated  by  the  Pope.  It 
may  perhaps  SL-vm  strange  tiiat  two  such  hostile  powers  should  treat 
each  other,  in  particular  caaea,  witli  so  much  consideration;  but  the 
spirit  of  compromise  a  a  native  attribute  of  the  Italian. 

The  present  Pope,  while  protesting  against  the  law  <A.  guanoteca 
OM  one  which,  in  bi«  opinion,  affords  a  very  insufficient  guarantee,  if 
any  at  all,  for  the  independent  exercise  of  bis  spiritual  authority,  has 
shown  just  lliis  spirit  of  compromise,  reconciling  himself  with  facta 
in  a  way  his  predecessor  never  attempted  to  do.  One  example  of 
this  practical  acquiescence  is  to  be  found  in  the  motu-propria  of 
May  25,  1882,  by  which  he  instituted  the  Vatican  tribunals — tri- 
bunals competent  to  decide  all  controversies  which  might  arise  cither 
between  the  Pontifical  administration  and  those  who  had  dealings 
with  it,  or  within  the  admiuiatrmtion  itself,  as  to  the  rights  of  those 
who  composed  it.  The  Italian  tribunals,  in  an  appeal  against  the  Papal 
administration  brooght  before  them  by  one  of  it*  employes,  made  the 
mistake  of  refusing  to  admit  the  legality  of  the  jurUdictioa  created 
by  the  Pope ;  but  while  tbry  declined  to  reeoguice  hts  jurisdiction, 
they  were  not  unaware  of  the  danger  of  proving  the  validity  of  their 
own  by  im>eounciDg  a  sentence  which  would  have  to  be  put  in  loicv  I 
against  that  administrHtion.  The  truth  is,  tliat  according  to  a  just  iu- 
terpreutiou  of  the  law  of  guarantees,  the  Pope  has  not  exceeded  bis 
powers,  and  be  has  Ukeu  the  only  inewu  which  was  left  him  of  set* 
ting  his  own  admiiustntioD  in  wder.     Bat  if  the  Italian  Govcninicafe 
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itadf  bu  not,  on  the  whole,  been  waating  in  tact  and  prndcan,  tho 
tribunal!,  by  tbetr  nature,  bave  ;  and  of  this  tbe  Court  of  CusatJon 
in  Rome  has  supplied  the  latest  in«tauce  by  declaring  tho  rereauea 
of  the  CongrcgRtion  of  the  Fro[)aganda  subject  to  conventon  into 
pablic  funds.  Here  alxo  the  Goi'crnmcut  bas  made  a  mistake,  prt^ 
Yoking  a  «eiitcuce  which  cautiot  seem  just  to  the  Catholic  sentiment 
of  Europe,  and  which  would  aabjcct  to  the  narrow  purposes  of  an 
Italian  Legislature  a  rerenuc  derired  from  world-wide  sources  and 
destined  to  world-wide  ends. 


^ 
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And    now,  at  lost,   wc   may  perhaps  Tcntnre  to    *nm    up,  and 
egrets  an  opinion  on  these  six  yean  of  Pontifical  GoveromcDt. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Leo  XIII.  should  abaodoa  any 
Catholic  doctrine  or  practicx;.     If  his  mind  i«  lofty  enough  to  expa- 
liatc  in  the  thought  of  the  deeper  and  more  intimate  relations  which 
exist  between  tlic  Church  and  society,  his  spirit   u   ho   hnmbly  pioaa 
as  to  stoop  to  prescribe  the  exact   ritual  with  which  the  feasta  and 
office  of  the  Conccjilioa   of  the  Immaeulntc  \''irgiu  Mary  are  to  be 
crerywhere  celebrated,  to  attach  great  importance  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  St-  Cyril  and  St.  Mctliodias  as  saints  of  the  UniverMd  Church, 
to  announce  a  jubilee  for  the  pur|>ose  <jf  staving  off  the  ills  by  which 
the  Chnrcb  is  threatened  or  oppressed,  to  recall   to  life  and  dignity 
tbe  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  aiid  to  c<?lebrate  even  more  canoniza- 
ttons  than  his  predecessor — canonisations,  moreover,  of  jiersons  whose 
lives  do  not  rise  above  a  strictly  asoettc  idea),  and  who  appear,  when 
judged  by  any  but  the  moat  purely  sacerdotal  staiidanl,  to  have  been 
of  no  practical  use  whatever  to  society,  nor  even  of  any  very  wide  or 
powerful  moral  influence.     In  tbe  same  way,  he  has  not  departed,  in 
hiH  retstioi:i<i  with  the  various  States,  from   the  principles  which  bavo 
gnidcd  the  Church  hitherto;  he  aims  at  sccnriiig  the  free  exercise  of 
her  authority,  and  the  reteotioa  of  institutions  such  as  the  religiooa 
confraternities,  which  he  coiwidirs  iipee*sary  to  her  vigour  and  expan- 
sion.    In  renewing  or  amclioratiDg  her  forcigu  relations,  he  follows 
the   old  methods  of  the   Koman  Church,  adapting  bis  conduct  and 
lenpering  his  principles  to  the  oonditions  of  each  State  in  particular. 
And,  perhaps,   in    the    matter    of    compromise   with    France,  with 
Germany,  or  with  Belgium,  ho  would  go  farther  than  he  has  done 
if   he   were    altogether    free    to    act    on   his   own    initiative.     Sut 
liis  UWQ  temper  v»  more  moderate  than  that  of  thooc  who  aurrouud 
him,  and  very  mucli  more   moderate   than    that   of  the  Catholic 
clergy   and   laity  of  the   countries   in   quc«tiou.     In   tlie  letter   of 
October   23,    18S0,  to  the  Ffcnch  clei^y,  he  is  evidently  defending 
Inauelf  from  tbe  charge  of  having  conceded  too  much  in  permitting 
the  raerabers  of  the  religious  confratemilies  to  make  the  declaration 
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already  quoted  as  to  their  abstinence  &om  political  partisansbip ;  bit" 
admonitioiiR   to  tbc  Irish  and  Bclginn  clci^ir  ahoir  tlie  same  Rpirtt ; 
and  he  addresses  umilar  admonitions  to  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Spatit.* 
He  seems  siaccrcly   desirous  to  free  the  cause  of  religion  frotn 
cntBDglemeot   with  this  or  th&t  partimilar  policy.     In  no  couatry 
does  be  apgwar  to   bare  aided  or  abetted  the  formatioa  of  a  party 
calling  ititclt'  Catholic,  which  should  take  its  place  among  Uie  other 
|iolitical  parties,  and,  bTmcons  of  various  combiDBtions,  defend  the 
intcrntx  of  the  reltgioa  vhose  name  it  bear*.     He  r^iird^  atuch  a 
mode  of  defence  as  dangerous,  and  trusts  rather  to  the  safer  and  ^ 
more  effectual  tud  which  may  oone  from  a  general  anO  profound  I 
revolution  in  the  opinions  of  peoples  and  povernments.     But  even  ~ 
here   he   baa  found,  and  finds,   great   practice  dtdicnltics.     Thcsc^ 
Catliolic  parties  exist  ererywbere,  and   they  ererywhere  claim  tofl 
support  the  Papacy,  in  order  to  be  «ipporlcdby  it.     To  refuse  to  pro6t     ' 
by  their  aid,  and  nut  to  approve,  at  least  to  some  extent,  of  their  pre- 
tensiona,  would  be  to  deprive  the  Papacy  of  steadfast  friends,  firmly 
bound   to  it   by  their  own   interests,  or  at  any   rate  to  cool  their 
devotion  ;  and  it  is  not  clear  that  such  a  course  would  serve  to  gain 
any  new  ones.     Now  these  parties  are  by  no  meant  purely  religious:  I 
tbcy  carry  alcmg  with  them  a  good  deal  of  worldly  dross,  of  ambitions,! 
and  even  corruptions,  of  every  sort.     A  fuitb   which  secki  to  wait] 
only  upon  God  must  find  itself  ill  at  ease  in  their  company,  and  yet 
it  cannot  separate  itself  from  them. 

In  'fine,  this   erudite    Pope,  with    his   scrioas   disposition,  lua 
acholarlj   tastes   and  hia    literary    nurture,  has    not    yet    found    a 
laogoage   in  which  to  make  himself  acceptable  to  the  greatest  and 
most  active  part  of  bis  geueraUon,  or  thoughts  which  agree  to  its  feel- 
ings.    Tlic  exhibitions  of  his  Icamiog  arc  often  magnificent,  as  is  the 
style  in  which  be  clothes  it.     Uut,  aa  the  saying  of  it  is  elaborated  in     i 
a  dead  language,  so  the  thing  said  itxvca  itself  to  rise  and  walk  iafl 
grave-clotbes   through  a  graveyard.     It  is  impossible  to  say  whether^ 
the  Papacy  may  not  discover  some  new  way  of  adapting  itself  to  a 
generation  truly  alive,  busy,  productive,  confident  in  the  future ;  but 
the  way  has  certainly  not  been  found  for  it  by  Leo  Xlll.     His  verr^ 
admiration  for  I'homas  Aquinas,  and  his  proposal  to  make  bis  works  ■ 
the  principal  study  of  the  clerical  schools,  must  drive  from  these 
whook  any  new  intellectual  movement, such  as  that,  for  instance, which 
ma  represented — ^wich  no  lack  of  devotion  to  the  Church — by  Antonio 
Rosarini  and  his  £oliowers.t     It  is  said  that  in  the  celebrated  pro- 

*  Thaa.  in  kb  Utttx  U>  tho  Spuiah  \aAa^  (December  1SS2I,  ba  wraU :  "  PngiMiU 
Qknun  opinio  pnrjwilara,  <|kI  nXifpaaau  ««Ib  aliqns  puta  dvill  panoiMent  ao  *Sa\  in 
■uitiiB  oaMmuiliuit  aoqiM  aiJau,  at  eca  qui lint  ex  4U«fa  piirtc  propaducinaakcaUiaiiM 
neaiioe  dcanmuit'' 

f  Soa  bis  letter  ct  Jaaauy  SS,  ISS2, 1«  Hie  B«lHpa«f  Tula,  MiUa,  awl  V«ralli. 
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liecy  of  tlie  Abate  Gionccfaino,  the  motto  wbicli  represented  ihe 
preseot  Pope  was  "  Lumen  de  C'oelo,"  while  th»l  of  hU  prc- 
deocMor  wm  "  Crnx  Ac  Crocc."  Withont  uuderraluing  Leo  XIII. 
it  must  still  be  admitted  tiiat  the  former  sccmit  now  less  true  than 
the  Utter. 

And  besides  the  adverse  current  of  modem  thought  ia  erery 
department  of  sneucc  and  literature,  the  political  eonditiona  of  the 
time  arc  all  against  him.  ]u  the  policry  of  the  vuiious  Govemmeuta 
tlie  Liberals  have  a  great  and  often  a  prevaiitng  infltience.  The; 
hare  not  ererywbcrc  the  same  coucvption  of  the  State,  of  its  rights, 
its  powers,  it»  functions;  hut  of  all  these  different  conceptions  not 
one  coincides  with  that  of  the  Catholic  Cburcb.  The  inflaence  of 
the  Church,  so  far  from  being  dcHined,  is  dreaded  by  Ihem  ;  the  aid 
(be  offers  seems  to  thcni  dangerous  to  accept.  And,  granting  that 
tlie  evils  which  the  Pope  oomplainH  of  in  modern  society  are  real,  yet, 
since  Catholicism  baa  not  prevented  tbeir  exiitence,  bow  are  we  to 
believe  it  able,  as  it  profcwtc-t  it'iclf,  to  effect  their  cure  ? 

SaiTounded  by  ao  many  difficulties,  the  Pope,  so  far,  ha»  not  made 
much  way.  With  Italy  his  policy  is  at  a  dead-lock.  In  France  be 
bas  tu  content  himself  with  its  barely  not  breaking  down  altogether; 
in  Oermauy  there  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  prospect  of  n  favour* 
able  conclusion — that  ia,  if  he  modifier  hi-i  claimit.  Hut  the  Papal 
key  will  not  turn  in  the  lock.  No  single  impediment  is  altogether 
and  everywhere  removed.  To  say  the  truth — and  there  is  no 
iiTcrerence  in  the  comparison — I  sometimes  think  of  the  Pope  as  the 
eompoaer  of  some  marvellous  piece  of  music,  full  of  bidden  har- 
monies, ibe  performance  of  which  ho  is  conducting  himself.  The 
movement  uf  bis  arms  is  imponng  and  full  of  expression ;  it  goes 
with  the  moaic  perfectly  ;  no  performer  need  blunder,  or  docs  blunder, 
in  his  part ;  so  great  ia  the  respect  which  they  feci  for  bim.  But 
alas !  wind  and  stringed  iuatniments  bavc  all  of  them  one  defect — 
they  give  uo  sound.  If  you  watch  the  leader  of  the  orchestm  you 
opeot  lo  iieur  divine  miuic,  and  you  even  seem  to  hear  it ;  but  in 
bet  yon  bear  nothing  at  all.  And  so  long  as  the  instruments  arc 
tmchanged — if  the  dumbness  be  in  them — or  the  charmed  air  which 
Rfiucs  to  convey  their  vibrations  is  not  disenchanted,  nothing  ran 
mme  of  all  these  stately  movementit  but  the  labour  of  making  them, 
nor  of  this  noble  composition  except  the-  effort  of  baring  composed 

,  ud  of  rehearsing  it  in  rain  from  day  to<day. 

B.  UONOBI. 
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MR.  MATHHK'S  report*  aeema  b>  be  the  produotion  of  a  gcntlc- 
tnan  who  catcrod  upon  his  work  with  n  foregone  coiicluaton 
^faich  the  facts  he  learot  in  the  coime  of  his  ioquiry  did  not  bear 
out,  vhich,  indeed,  they  contradicted  and  refuted,  but  which  he 
could  never  bring  hiiu«elf  to  part  with.  An  initial  bias  set  hioi  at 
the  fint  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  his  preconceived  notions  hampered 
bim  to  the  end.  Acoordiugly  tliix  report  presents  no  clear, 
synthetic,  view  of  facts  iu  their  mutnal  relations.  Certain  incorrect 
aranmptious,  stated  or  iotitnated  early  in  the  report,  although  ihcy 
arc  refuted  by  evidence  which  Mr.  Mather  himself  uoconsctoosly 
fbniislies,  nevertheless  infect,  so  to  speak,  the  general  tone  of  the 
report,  and  rc-appear  liero  and  there  to  the  end,  in  intimations,  if 
not  in  distinct  afBnnatiou.  I  shall  very  soon  etplaiu  and  illustrate  _ 
what  I  hare  now  been  saying.  | 

Mr.  Mather  scemx,  besides  the  preconceptions  to  which  I  haTo 
referred,  to  have  laid  down  a  principle  for  himself  in  regard  to  the 
purpose  and  method  of  bt*  report,  to  which  I  venture  to  talie  an 
initial  objection.  "  I  have  not  thought  it  appropriate  to  the  object 
of  my  mission,"  be  says  (p.  65)  "  to  n^Mird  in  this  report  mf 
obaerratioDS  of  those  things  in  which  we  are  superior  to  the 
Americans.  The  object  of  tnvcUiDg  in  other  countries  for  the  S 
benefit  of  those  at  home  is  to  learn  and  not  to  condemn."  So  it  is  ' 
that  totally  false  views  of  the  comparative  condition  of  countries 
oome  to  be  circulated  on  ofKcial  authority.     "  To  condemn  I"    What 

*  Mr.  Hftthcr  was  cngaood  b^  tb*  *■  tCAyal  CommlnMnm  od  TeAukal  In*tnicUoti  ~  ^B 
to  n>port  to  them  m  to  "TeehiiMsl  BdueUioD  in  Um  Uuital  SUtsi  Md  Coniuta.'*  ITm  ^M 
lM|Nr  niUtas  only  to  tho  Uut^  StatM,  aa<l  chnftr  to  Ur.  Mather's  obanratknis  ia  ^| 
rmrA  to  tko  Ttlsilon*  betvMu  tlio  PvUie  School  ^yM«ln  and  Toduiiod  Ednostioa  ta 
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u  *  Report  to  do  with  condemnnition  way  more  tlian  vitli  oompli- 
ment  ?     The  buainesa  of  n  Report  is  to  state  facts  with  impartial 
Bccurncy.     If  tho«c   faeti  kIiov  America  to  be  snpcrior  to  Knglaad 
they  must  he  !<tatcd.      But  if  all  the  pointa  of  superiority  are  stated, 
and  it  is  also  left  to  bc  inferred  that  id  other  respects  tlie  condition 
of  the  coontry  visited  in   regard   to   the   matters  under  inqairr  is 
equal    to  that  of  ottr  own  country,  whilst,  in   fact,  it  is,  in    many 
of  these  respects,  inferior,  a  totally  mt^leii(lin)(  impression  aa  to  the 
whole  question  is  the  result.     The  excellences  and  the  defects  of  a 
country's   iiuttitutioiis  arc  often   the  ooanter]>arls  of  each  other,  are 
inseparable  from  each  other,  and  are  traceable  to  a  common  cause. 
A  nation,  tike  a  man,  has,  to  borrow  a  French  exprciuion,  the  defects 
of  its  strong  points,  of  its  ^ooA  quatitiea.     Educational  centralization 
and    bureaucracy   in   Germany,   for    example,   produce,    in    certain 
directions,  high  jeanlta  which  a  really  free  country,  like  Kngland  or 
America,  cannot  expect  to  equal  in  the  same  form  and  kind.     But  at 
the   same   time  they  pro<iuce  evil   effects,  especially  in   the  way  of 
national   lethargy,  of  the  repression  of  energy,  enterprise,  and  in- 
ventircness,  of  an  inert  and  unselfreliant  national  character  (outside 
at  least  of  certain  free  and  stirring  local  communities,  that   subsist 
under  exceptional   conditions),  effects  which  such  writers  a.i   Rielil, 
such  education  commis-tioner^  as  Mark   Pattison,  aud  such  critics  of 
German  character  and  national   life  as  "  George  Eliot,"  have  pointed 
out  with  a  distinctness  aud  emphasis  worthy  of  the  gravest  attention 
on  the  part  of  cducationiBts  and  statesmen.     The  case  of  America  is 
the  precise  converse  of  that  of  Germany.     There  centralization  has 
been  unknown  ;  hut  (he  people  hare  been  self-educating  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  and  inTention  and  energy  which  owe  nothing  to  school- 
training,  bnt  are  a  part  of  the  intense  vitality  that  barns  in  every 
Teitt  of  tl>c  Auglo-Amerioau  new  world,  arc  doing   their  work  with  a 
sort  of  victorious  spontaneity  in  every  part  of  the  country.     England 
stands  in  character  and  in  conditions  mid-way  between  America  and 
Germany.     In  some  respccta.it   is  in  advance  of  America,  in  other 
mpccts  behind   it ;   in  »unie  respects  inferior  to  Germany,  in   many 
rapects  superior.     But  to  learn   any  true  lesson   intelligently  ns  to 
ibe  comparative   condition  of  the  countries,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
iiow  fsr   any   superiority  in  one  country  is  due   to  institutions   or 
arrangementa  snch  as  arc  not  incompatible  with   the   necessary  con- 
ditions of  the  otlier  country,  and  can   he  transferred,  so  to  speak,  to 
iJiat  country,  at  least   in  principle,  and  how  far  such  suj>eriority  is 
^le   to  natural   circumstances  peculiar  to  the  country  in   which   it 
•^ocurs,  and  wbit^h  have  no  parallel  in  the  other  country,  or  is  due  to 
"Mtitotions  which  arc  powiible  in  the  country  in  which  it  occurs,  but 
"C  impoasible,  perhaps  by  rcaaou  of  its  very  superiority  in  other  and 
^wire  important  rcspecis,in  the  other  country.     Whatever  superiority 
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belongs  to  America  over  England  is  due  for  the  most  part,  not  to  any 
iDBtituttoDa  or  to  any  political  or  municipal  provisions,  but  to  lite 
eircumstauccs  of  tUv  country  luiil  it*  population.  Tbe  kason  which 
needH  to  be  taught  is  what  points  of  niperiority  arc  due  to  provisions 
or  iuHtitutious  in  which  Englaiid  may  imitate  America.  But  thia 
lesson  cauuot  be  taught  without  such  a  comparative  view  of  national 
conditions  and  circumatanccti  aud  inntitutionN,  and  of  the  manner 
iu  which  ibcy  work,  and  tbe  results  thov  produce,  in  the  two 
countries,  as  Mr.  Mather  has  made  no  attempt  to  give.  A  clear 
general  view  of  tbix  kind  would  have  been  an  invaluable  ^oide  to 
conclusions.  It  need  not  have  been  given  in  much  detail ;  bat,  in 
some  form,  it  should  have  funiiHhcd  a  basis  for  comparison  and 
inference.  If  that  bad  been  given,  the  points  of  England's  superiority 
to  America  must  at  least  have  been  indicated.  And  it  would 
hsva  been  seen  to  how  large  an  extent,  in  both  countries,  their 
respective  excellencies  and  defects  arc  due  to  eausea  which  are  in- 
separable from  the  dreumstances  that  belong  to  each. 

I  have  intimated  that  this  Report  starts  with  a  foregone  concln- 
aion,  and  that  that  conclusion  is  erroneous,  and  is  in  the  course  of 
the  Report  itself  unconsciously  refuted. 

"  h  is  w«ll  kiiuwn,"  hi!  siiys,  "  lliat  the  ayUxiax  of  edacation  prev:Ll«nt  in 
the  United  Status  difien  from  tlio  European  aysMou.  The  ruaulta  accruing 
from  unircnal,  frMi,  and  (traded  schoolii  con  but  b«  mi:asuro<l  by  a  cloM 
iiupeclton  of  tbe  industries  of  the  country,  in  which  tlia  worliing  dusta 
display  their  knowlndge  by  tlic  fruiti  of  their  labour. 

"  The  prc-omin«ace  of  tic  Amcri<Mui*  in  many  branch^  of  iii(<chan>cal 
industry,  renders  it  nocesinry  to  give  u  geii«r.il  view  of  tfa4  elHiracl«r  and 
scope  of  th?  oducntion  in  tlia  public  schools,  va  well  as  to  discover  what 
provisioD  has  been  and  is  being  msdo  for  lochnical  and  iodnstri;tl  training." 

It  is  here  assumed  that  the  results  of  the  public  school  education 
of  the  States  are  to  be  found  in  the  induatriea  of  the  eountri',  ami 
especially  in  American  "  mechanical  industry."  Whereas  I  shall 
show,  and  shall  call  Mr.  Mather  as  a  witness  in  supjwrt  of  my 
conclusion,  that  the  public  schools  uf  the  Union  have  produced  no 
direct  or  appreciable  results  in  the  organized  industries  of  the 
country.  It  is  assumed  that  tbe  working  classes  faavc  carried  into 
their  indu-ttric*  a  preparation  which  tbey  obtained  in  the  public 
.-•chools.  I  shall  show  that  the  working  classes  have  not  been 
prepared  at  all  iu  tbe  public  shools  for  any  industrial  occupation. 
I  shall  show,  further,  that  the  schools,  so  far  as  they  have  ba<l  any 
influence  in  regard  to  industrial  labour,  have  had  an  unfriendly 
influence,  and  that  the  "  pre-eminence  of  Amerteana  in  many 
branches  of  mcclianical  industry"  has  been  due  to  causes  quite  out- 
side the  schools.  Mr.  Mather's  own  facia  will  be  especially  valunhltt 
ia  the  illustration  of  Uiit  last  point. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  m&ke  good  these  statements,  let  mc  point 
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uiit  Komc  of  the  crran  into  whicli  "Sir,  Matlicr  Iim  ftUlen  m  to  the 
charat^ter  aud  working  of  tlte  Aiiiorioau  school  »}'8trDi,  aud  wltich 
tboir  that,  howcTcr  carefully  he  tnajr  have  csamincd  into  the  working 
of  iustituliona  »f  tccbiiical  instructiun,  lie  Iiak  owrlookvd  some  lending 
facta  relating  to  the  American  "  common  bcUooIs." 

In  Fart  I.  of  his  Rvport,  Mr.  Mather  propoacn  to  give  "  a  general 
view  of  the  public  schools  in  cities  and  counties."  lu  thia  lie  tells 
us  that  "the  counc  of  instruction  in  the  Primary  Schools  extends 
Stam  6  to  9—10  years  inclusive ;  in  the  Grammar  School*  from  10 
to  14—15  years  jnciusirc;  in  the  High  Schools  from  14-15  to  17-18 
years."  But  he  does  not  inform  us,  ami,  ho  far  a»  apiicars  from  the 
whole  of  the  Report  be  does  not  seem  to  bo  aware,  that  by  Primary 
Schools  in  the  United  States  arc  meant  schools  in  which  us  yet  the 
scholars  have  not  advanced  as  far  as  Knglish  grammar ;  while  by 
"Grammar  Schools"  arc  meant  schools  in  which  Koglish  grammar 
is  for  the  lirst  time  taught,  not,  however,  until  the  secoQ<l  or  thira 
year  after  entering  them,  and  which  give  a  plain  English  education, 
certainly  not  nuperior — not,  indeed,  on  a  fair  average  of  tlie  whole 
country,  equal — ^to  the  education  given  in  the  Public  Elementary 
Sdiools  of  Koglaud  to  the  scholars  in  the  up|)er  utaudards.  I  speak 
with  coutidence  on  this  subject  because  I  have  for  many  years  had 
the  opportunity   of  specially  studying  the   American   public  school 

'■ystem,aQd  during  two  visits  to  the  States,  in  1873  and  1870,  person- 
ally inspecting  the  best  schools  in  the  chief  American  cities.  1  may 
add  that  iu  1873  I  visited  the  Kducatiou  Uejtartment  at  Washington, 
that  I  possess  the  successive  Reports  of  tlie  Commissioners ;  and  that 
since  my  visit  I  h«vc  received  all  the  official  publicatiouH  of  the 
Bureau,  including  not  only  the  Reports  but  the  circulars  of  General 
Information.  1  may  perhnpH  be  jiermilted  to  ref^  to  an  article  on 
"  National  Education  in  the  United  States,"  which  I  contributed  to  the 
Qnarlrrlff  lirritw  in  April  18~'>,  fur  detailed  eviileuoc  as  to  the  scope 

'  and  range  of  instntction  in  the  I*rimary  and  Grammar  Schools  of  the 
Union. 

Taking  New  York  as  a  highly  favourable  example  of  American 
public  school  organixation,  it  will  be  found  that  in  that  city  few 
children  enter  tlte  primary  school  till  they  arc  »:rcn, — while  many 
remain  tliere  till  they  are  twelve,  and  some  till  they  are  thirteen. 
I   nyvelf  found  a  girl  of  thirteen,  not  exceptionally  dull,  in  a  high 

,  tiam  primary  school  in  New  York.     The  primary  school  includes  six 

'  grades,  and  a  !» ight  scholar  should  pass  tliruugh  in  three  years.  In 
the  "  Grammar  Schools  "  the  ages  of  the  chihlren  range  from  ten  or 
elcven  to  sixteen  or  c^'cn  sercntccn,  and  the  course  incliules  eight 
grades,  which  a  good  scliolar  should  pass  through  in  four  years,  lint 
the  children  do  not  begin  to  kam  £nglisb  grammar  till  they  hare 
reached  the  fourth  gnulc  in  the  grammar  school,  which  implies 
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briifflnff  to  America  aver  Engluid  U  due  fur  tlie  most  part,  not  to  anjr 
kutitalacnis  or  to  anj-  political  or  municipal  provi&iouR,  but  to  tEic 
circnmstaDCCs  of  the  coootrjr  and   its  population.     The  leason  whiclil 
ueeds  to  bi'  latiglit  it*  vrliat  points  of  superiority  are  due  to  proviuonsj 
or   iustitutioiiH  ID  whic-b  Euglaud  may  imitate  America.     But   tbii! 
lessOQ  cauiiot  be  taught  without  sncb  a  comparative  view  of  national] 
conditions  and    circumstaDCca  aud  institution*,  and  of  Ibe  manaarj 
in    which  ihcy    work,   and    the   rejult*   tJiey   produce,   in    the    twoj 
oouDtries,   as  Mr.  Mather  has  made  no  attempt  to  give.     A  chsar  j 
general  view   of  thin  kind  would  have  been   an  invaluable  guide   to 
coaclusioua.     It  need  not  have  been  given  in   much  detail ;  but,  in     i 
aome  form,  it  should   have  fumishcd  a  baaia  for  comparison  sodfl 
inference.     If  that  had  been  given,  the  pointa  of  England's  superiority  ^ 
to    America   must  at    least    have    bccu  iudieatod.       And  it  would 
have   been  seen   to  how   large  au   extent,  in   both   coontriea,   their 
respective  excellencies  and  defects  arc  due  to  causes  which  arc  in-  , 
aex>!irable  from  the  eircumstunces  that  belong  to  each. 

I  hare  intimated  that  this  Report  starts  with  a  foregone  coBcIa- 1 
aion,  and  that  that  eonelusion  is  erroneous,  and  it  in  the  course  of  ^ 
the  Report  itself  uncanseiouHly  refuted. 

"  It  in  well  known,"  he  unys,  *'tliat  iha  nystcoi  of  oilucatioa  prarnl«nt  is  ' 
the  United  Stutgt  diffi-rs  frorr.  the  Kurnpeon  ay^teotf^     Tbo  rvsutts  nceratng  ' 
from  univonal,  free,  and  K^ndnd  schools  con  but  b«  UHjasurcd  by  a  cIom 
uupeclion  of  tho  indu^rict  of  tho  oountry,  in  which  the  working  claaHS , 
display  thojr  kaowl«<lgo  by  the  fruit!'  of  their  labour. 

"  Th<<  prg-amintncc  of  the  American*  in  many  branches  of  mechanical  I 
indiulry.  renders  it  nec^asaiy  to  giv«  a  gnocral  view  uf  iho  chanct«r  andj 
Kopc  of  the  education  in  tli©  public  schools,  as  well  as  to  disrarcc  what] 
provision  lias  b««n  and  is  being  madu  for  Leclniieiil  and  industrial  traiuing." 

It  is  here  assumed  that  the  ruulls  of  the  public  school  education 
of  the  States  are  to  be  found  in  the  industries  of  the   oouutrr,  ami  { 
especially   iu   American    "  mechanical   industry."     ^^'he^eas  I  shall 
show,  and  shall   call   Mr.   Mather   as   a   witnesa  in  support  ctf  my 
conclusion,  that  the  public  schools  of  the  Union   have  produced  no 
direct  or   appreciable   results   in   the   orgauiicd    industries    of  tb 
coaatry.     It  is  assumed  that  the  working  classes  have   carried   int< 
their   industries  u   preparation   which  they   obtained   in   the  pnUi,* 
schools.      I   shall   show  that   the   working  classes    have    ni>t   be^^ 
prepared  at  all  in  the  public  shools   for   any   industrial   occnpntia^l 
1  shall  show,  farther,  that  tlie  schooU,  so  far  as  they   have  bad 
influence  in  regard   to   industrial   labour,   have  had  au   unfrietif]! 
influence,  and   that   the    "  pre-eminence    of   Americans   il    mant 
breuches  of  mechanical  industry  "  ha^  been  due  to  causes  quite  oul> 
side  the  schools.     Mr.  Mather's  own  factn  will  be  espceiallr  rali 
in  the  illustration  of  this  last  point. 

But  before  1  proceed  to  make  good  these  statcmcnl*,  Ii 
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almost  invariably  that  they  haro  liecit  two  yean  at  tlw  school,  their 
age  bciog,  on  au  iivcnigv,  uot  l«ss  than  thirteen.  And  it  is 
particularly  to  be  noted  that  onc-faalf  of  titc  children  leave  school  at 
twclrc  or  thirteen  years  of  Jigc,  a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Matlier's  Keport 
takea  no  notice.  One  half  of  tbe  children,  that  is  to  say,  leare 
school  without  baring  reached  a  standard  of  instniction  at  all 
superior  to  tliat  which  children  in  our  own  Engliab  elementary 
schools  arc  required  to  reach  before  they  can  be  allowed  to  go 
to  labour  na  half-liiner«,  continuing  their  education  for  some 
years  afterwards  at  school.  The  highest  cnrriculum  for  the  year 
nsnally  iittaitied  in  a  Tscvi  York  grammar  school,  the  scholars  it 
must  be  rcmcrabercd,  being  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  inclnd«s 
commercial  arithmetic — "  )wrcentage,  interest,  proftl  ami  Iom  " — and 
square  root,  but  no  algebra  or  geometry.  The  elementary  astronotay 
of  the  solar  system  comes  in  as  a  subject,  a  subject  which  in  good 
£nglish  elementary  Kchnols,  whether  voluntary  or  school  board,  t> 
usually  taught  to  children  of  the  upper  standards  (tv.  or  v.  to  rit.)  in 
connection  with  physical  geography.  The  simple  elements  of  natural 
philosophy,  introduced  a  year  earlier,  arc  explained  "  with  homely 
and  practical  illustrations,"  as  iu  tbe  object  lessons  of  goo<l  English 
schools.  Drawing  is  no  necessary  subject,  and  is  only  occasionally 
taught.  English  composition,  begun  the  year  before,  is  carried 
forward  in  this  last  year's  course. 

There  \k,  indeed,  u  "  new  counc  of  advanced  studies"  for  scholars 
of  exceptional  proficiency,  which,  however,  very  few  scholars  hnre  been 
found  able  to  undertake,  even  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  as 
a  preparation  for  college  or  high  school.  Hiis  course  includes-^l 
quote  from  the  "  Manual  of  BiseipUne  and  Instruction,"  drawn  ap 
for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  (Xew  York,  1873) — 
"  Rejuling,  spelling,  and  etymology,  continued;"  "  Arithmetic,  con- 
tJQued,  with  menauration,"  "  English  grammar,  continued,  with  com- 
position." the  composition,  now  for  the  first  lime,  "  to  include  im> 
promptu  exercises."  "Pnieticc"  also,  "is  to  be  afforded  in  letter 
writing,  with  instructions  as  to  folding,  directing,  &c."  Tbe  "  Outlines 
of  Astrouomy  "  arc  to  be  "  continued,"  Algebra  appears  iu  this  course, 
and  should  be  carried  as  far  as  "  Simple  I'X] nations."  Tiie  "  Ontltnes 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  General  History  "  arc  to  lie  taught — -the  usual 
ooorse  of  history  in  the  highest  classes  of  the  grammar  schools  lieing' 
limited  to  that  of  the  United  States.  Book-keeping,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  riidimeiiu  of  (lycgcndrc'.*)  Plane  tieomctry, 
and  the  cicmculary  facts  and  principles  of  Chemistry,  complete  the 
scheme  of  advanced  studies  for  scholars  of  seventeen,  in  this  highost 
syllabus  for  the  year  of  the  New  York  grammar  schools,  aceimliiig  to 
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the  "  new  course."      In   respect  to  thix  course,  assistaat-superinton-    fl 
dent  Harrison,  in  bis  Report  for  1873,  stated  that  it  wn4  ao  far  iu 
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ittc«  of  tlie  general  itandard  of  gntmmar-«cliool  nttaiomcnt  that, 

a   large  Dumber  of  instances,  be  found  scholars  of  the  fir*t  or 

luglivst  gnule,  instead  of  pursning  tliij  "first  ffraiie  irith  tbe  ncccssaij 

lodificatioos,  pursuiug  ihe  aecotttl  gradt.  and,  iu  a  few  iuxlanoc*,  tLe 

^hird  tjradt  iril/i  m'/d^cation»  "■ — i.e.,  the  third  grade  rcduccxi. 

Such  is  the  coarse  of  instruction  given  in  tlie  "  coiomou  schools  " 
of  New  York.  And  New  York  afTords,  as  would  naturally  be  supposed, 
'a  superior  iusiance  of  American  school  orgauizalioo.  Tlic Cincinnati 
course  includes  drawing  and  a  little  elementary  science  ("  Object 
Lrc*ous"),  and  is  more  advanced  iu  grammar  studies,  but  is  iuforiur 
iu  arithmetic.  Boston,  like  Edinburgh  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is 
exceptionally  superior  in  its  educational  organisation.  But  its  chief 
distiucttou  lies  in  i!»  kcIiooI  education  being  more  thorough  than  is 
oommun  elsewhere  and  including  more  often  some  prorision  for 
Hteaching  Latin.  Nothing  in  the  wa\-  of  technical  iustructioit  ixgivea 
^anywhere.  Science  in  New  York,  as  we  have  seen,  only  appears  ia 
■  faint  trace  in  the  most  advanced  courx. — a  course,  it  might  be 
laid,  for  yonug  men  or  young  women.  In  the  City  of  Cincinnati 
ib  mdimentt  apncar  to  be  taught  in  much  the  same  manner  and 
d^ree  as  iatbc  hem  English  elementary  sciiools. 

During  the  last  few  years  cdncxtion  docs  not  appear  to  hare  ad- 
vanced materially,  if  at  all,  in  tlie  schools  of  the  Union.  Indeed, 
owing  to  ihc  great  improvement  iu  trade,  between  1877  and  18S3 
the  school  attendance  would  ncem  to  have  fallen  ofl*  in  most  parts  of 
the  L'uion.  The  last  Ite]>ort  of  tlie  Commissioner  of  Edncation  (1B81) 
oontains  repeated  couipUiiuts  on  this  head.  The  scholars  hare  left 
school   earlier  and   attended  with  less  regularity.     The   complainta 

felalc  to  moat  of  the  leading  States,  including  New  York  and 
'mnsylrania. 
I  must  return,  however,  to  Mr,  Mather's  "general  view"  of 
^^kmerican  public  schools.  How  defective  it  is  1  have  already  shown. 
^E^ow  alnolutcly  nntrustworthy  it  is,  in  respect  of  its  particular  aud 
^^osKifc  statements,  remains  to  be  shown.  "  Both  sexes,"  he  Hays, 
"  •"  are  in  all  cases  taught  together,  but  the  playgrounds  arc  separate," 
""ft^u  is  much  as  if  a  foreign  CommiKsiouer,  having  seen  some  large 
■^■aiied  schools  in  Kast  Lancashire,  were  to  inform  bis  GoTcmment 
^k.sd  bia  country  tiiut  "  in  Knglund  both  sexes  are  in  all  cases  taught 
■*-^5gellicr.''  Such  an  assertion  would  bo  equally  true  with  that  of 
Bcport.  Has  Mr.  Mather  concluded  his  work  without  entering 
Kcw  York  Girls'  School  ?  The  fact  is,  that  in  America  the  contro- 
''«ny  as  to  "  eo-cducatton  "  is  exceedingly  keen,  and  the  ablest  oppo- 
1  eats  of  the  )>vslem  are  found  in  New  Kngland  where  such  co-education 
^»as  been  more  completely  carried  out  than  elsewhere.  IfE.  B.  Duffcy, 
^>   Pcunsyh-muian   educationist,  pleads  for  co-education   iu   bis  book 
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cntitiG<d  **  No  Sex  in  Education,"  Dr.  Clark,  of  Benton,  in  his  work 
on  "  Sex  in  IMiicntion,"  very  strongly  maiutaiuB  the  opposite  ricw. 
And  in  >i'cw  York,  as  1  have  intimated,  and  an  is  indeed  notoriotu, 
tlic  vast  DiHJoritjr  of  the  public  schools  are  oi^anixed  on  the  strictly 
separate  system.  "The  playgrounda  are  separate,"  Usually,  no 
doubt,  they  arc,  when  Ptere  are  playgroun<tt.  Hnt  the  implication 
that  playgrounds  for  schools  in  tlie  States  are  a  matter  of  course  ia 
an  entire  mistake.  There  are  scarcely  any  playground*,  for  example, 
in  New  York.  liand  there  is  much  too  costly ;  and,  indeed,  through- 
out the  Union  play^onnds  arc  rather  the  exception  than  thr  nilc. 

But  perliu|)S  Mr.  Mather's  most  cxtntorilinary  Htatement  is  that 
relating  to  compulsory  edncAtion.  "  There  is  no  compulsory  law," 
he  xays,  "  in  operntion  in  the  UnitcMl  Stales,  excepting  in  (lie  case 
of  children  in  the  district  schools  among  the  rural  population.  Thia 
is  limited  to  enforcing  attendance  for  twenty  weeks  in  the  year.  A 
half-time  system  ts  recognised  in  the  country  districts  in  order  to 
allow  the  children  to  assist  in  the  farms," 

Not,  to  begin  with,  there  is,  in  our  Engli*h  tenne  of  the  word, 
no  compulsory  law  in  operation  anywhere  in  the  States  under  any 
circiunstanous.  The  last  Report  of  the  Commissiouer  of  Kdui:ittion 
enumerates  scren  out  of  tlie  forty-seTcu  States  or  Territories  as 
having  laws  of  compulsory  education.  But  English  readers  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  wliat  is  meant  by  these  compulsory  laws.  In  the 
foremost  and  enlightened  State  of  Connecticut  the  law  is  given  as 
follows  in  the  Commissioner'K  Report; — "All  children,  from  8  to 
1^  unless  physically  or  mentally  disabled,  must  attend  some  tcho9t 
at  least  three  month*  in  Ike  year,  ofKhich  six  wteh  must  be  eonaeciUiix, 
or  else  be  lahgkt  Ihe  common  school  ffrancltea  at  home  for  an  equal 
length  of  timt,  and  such  children  may  not  be  employed  in  any 
business  unless  tltey  have  been  taught  for  al  least  liily  rfoy*  during 
the  year  prtceding."  For  English  people  to  be  told  that  there  is  a 
law  of  educational  compulsion  in  this  State,  couveys  an  idea  com- 
pletely misleading.  We  in  this  country  ahould  call  such  a  law  one 
of  edueiLtioiial  laxity  and  indulgcuec,  carried  to  an  unhenrd-of 
extreme.  It  does  not  ao  much  compel  education  aa  permit  and 
sanction  the  ncglcet  of  it.  The  law  in  New  Hampshire,  anoll^erB 
New  Ivugland  State,  is  the  same,  except  that  for  sixty  days  it^ 
■nbatitutes  "  three  months."  In  the  world-famoua  State  of  Maine, 
tlie  State  of  the  saintly  Payson,  and  now  of  the  distinguished  Mr. 
Blune,  the  law  is  that  children  "  between  9  nnd  l.*>"  must  attend 
•dHX))  at  least  twelve  weeks,  "onlesa  instructed  elsewhere."  la 
Nerada  the  law  require?!  four  months'  attendance  for  children  between 
8  and  li  not  taught  elsttphrre.  But,  oildly  enough,  the  schools  in  j 
Nerada,  in  order  to  obtain  State  pay,  are  only  required  to  be  taught  B 
toT  three  months  in  the  year  by  teachers  "  duly  examiiie<!  and  certifird."" 
MMsachuMtta  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  moat  advanced   State  in  the 
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-Unioii,  u  respects  education,  aad  in  tbis  Sute  the  Uw  forbids  tbe 
employment  of  childrcQ  nndcr  14  years  of  age,  who  canoot  read 
aod  -write,  "  unlcM  tbcy  luLve  attended  school  at  least  tttenlt/  wefkt 
of  the  preceding  school  year."  California  has  oa  the  Statute  Hook 
a  law  which  orders  children  to  he  seat  to  school  at  least  two-thirda 
of  the  time  during  which  the  schools  are  open.  Bnt  the  law  is  one 
which  there  is  no  niiu;biuery  to  enforce  and  for  the  breach  of  whicb 
tbere  ts  no  penalty  provided.     Ooabtlera  it  is  a  dead  letter.* 

Then  what  a  meant  by  saying  that  "  there  is  a  compulsory  law, 
in  the  case  of  district  schools  among  the  rural  population,  which  is 
limited  to  enforcing  attendance  for  twenty  weeks  iu  tbe  year?"  It 
■eems  evident  that,  from  the  special  and  solitary  case  of  the  eompara- 
tively  small  and  crcry  way  exceptional  State  of  Ma«sachiii«tts,  he  has 
drawn  a  general  infercitce  as  wide  us  the  whole  rural  population  of 
tbe  States,  and  all  the  rural  district- schools. 

But  again,  what  arc  we  to  understand  by  tbe  "  half-time  system 
in  Ibc  country-districts,"  of  which  .Mr.  Mather  speaks?  He  rcfera, 
there  is  no  iloiiht,  to  tbe  almost  universal  custom  (which  he  aftcr- 
;nrds  incidentally  describes)  ouUidc  tbe  larger  towns  of  the  UnioD> 
and  especially  in  all  farming  rcgious — which,  of  course  means 
throughout  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Uuion — 
of  having  only  winter  schools  for  tbe  hoys,  while  there  are  summer 
schools  for  the  girls.  These  winter  schools  arc  held  for  periods 
Taryiug  from  three  to  sii  months — very  seldom,  however,  longer  than 
fire  mouths.  Such  an  arrangement  is  rendered  absolutely  necessary 
by  the  climate  and  conditions  of  the  country  ;  but  to  speak  of  it  as 
"a  half-time  system"  is  something  fresh.  The»e  schools,  open 
only  daring  tlie  winter,  arc  usually  tauglit  by  men — seldom  for  more 
than  two  winter  terms  by  the  same  man — the  summer  schools  arc 
Ungbt  by  women.  The  engugcmcut  is  at  so  many  dollars  the  month, 
and  the  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  untrained.  The  winter  teacher  not 
seldom,  however,  pursues  his  stadica  during  the  summer  at  some 
college. 

Now,  the  fact*  being  as  I  hare  stated,  what  becomes  of  Mr. 
Mather's  aascrtion  that  the  results  of  public  school  instruction  arc  to 
be  found  in  the  industries  of  America?  Let  us  hear  how  be  tries 
to  make  this  out  by  instances.  "  The  effect,"  he  aays,  "  of  the 
schools  is  largely  felt  in  the  selection  of  men  for  tlie  higher  positions. 
The  well-known  and  able  manager  of  the  Kdgar-Tlioinpson  Steel 
Works  was  a  public-school  boy,  but  left  at  the  primary  stage,  about 
thirteen  years  old,  to  work  in  a  machine  ahop."     That   i»  to  say,  be 

*  In  BbcMle  UUad  ibere  i>»  itaui-utnpiiltiMy  kv,  of  so  txlirect  and  reltMptativa 
tar.  whiob  taacU  ■  pcoklty  fcr  Uw  tMpaorinait  it  rhililm  lMt««eii  twcK*  sad 
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left  school  without  hanng  le&rat  any  gnunmu'  or  mastered    more 
tbau  the  four  simpli;   rules  of  aritlimctic  ;  and  this  fact  is  girca  i 
to   prove  that  his    public-achoo]  edacatioD   fitted   him    for   a  high  | 
poeitiou ! 

Uoverer,  determiaed  to  traec  back  the  iiiduHtriat  Mucceu  of) 
America  to  the  common  schools,  >[r.  Mather  makes  a  further  attempt  i 
kt  inference  iu  the  next  jMiragraph  : — 

"  Tho  ftiKility  to  mtd,  write,  and  reckon  rapidtjr  ami  int«lligi»tlly  has  for  | 
many  yean  been  univvml  among  the  ualiTU'kom  working  popolation  of  ' 
America.  Upon  liiis  foundation  niuch  of  tho  present  *iill  and  sutreM  in  die 
engineering  industries  has  been  built.  ....  The  *  ichuol  age '  extends  over 
a  period  bom  fire  to  eighteen  yvnn  o!<l,  inclading  tlie  biBh  scliool  coune. 
The  ohildren  e>{  ibc  worltiiig-clns'scs  g'-nimlly  remain  up  va  me  comptetioo  of 

the  graminar  nchool  coune  in  llirir  liitocnth  yenr In  very  prDsparoni 

timet  boys  have  left  iiciiool  at  foiirlncn  yi?.ir»  Hiid  tintlcr,  tempted  by  tho  bigb 
wages  prcvniling,  but  there   in  n  growing  tendency  to  prolong  tbn  tcliool  life     , 
up  to  seventeen  ycnm  of  age."  M 

I  have  already  stated  llmt  a  large  proportion  of  the  seliolars  in  the  ^ 
grammai'  schools  leave  for  business  or  work  before  they  arc  fourteen, 
For  the  detailed  eridcuee  in  proof  of  this  assertion  I  can  only  refer  to  m 
the  article  in  the  Quarhriy Review  forApril  1875.   I  have  there  givea  ■ 
the  statistics  and  the  calculntions  which  prove  the  point.     As  to  the 
statement  in  the  lost  sentence  it  is  cnongb  to  say,  aa  I  have  already 
indeed  intimated,  tlmt   the  explicit   and   repeated  statements  of  the  ^ 
highest  educational   Authority   in   the  States — the  Commissioner  of  ■ 
£dueatiou — directly  conlriidict*  it,  so  far  as  recent  cxperiontx:  is  con- 
cerDcd.      But  leaving  these   points,   let   me   show  how  Mr.  Mather 
cootradicU  himself.     On  the  page  of  his  Report  immediately  preced- 
ing that  from  which  I  have  taken  the  last  extract,  I  find  the  foUow- 
iog  passa^ : — 

"  Thfl  effect  of  the  public  schools,  oollegei^  and  unirersities,  supported  by 
taxa^oti  of  the  people,  b  more  marked  iu  general  eduoaUou  iu  ibe  Uteronr  j 
branches,  tbun  in  any  spuuiul  acqualutiuive  witli  natural  science,  and  in  this  I 
direction  thoir  iullucoce  ii  not  alto^lier  a  benefit.     Too  Iar};e  a  dass  of 
yoang  people  in  America  of  both  sexes  arc  leetcing  puisuils  not  requiring 
numual  Uhotir.     Thrir  edumtion,  in  given  at  present  in  the  bif;h  .ichonls  and 
ooUeges,  tend*  ntber  to  unlit,  ihcin  for  ttie active  induslrieaof  life,  iti  acotmtry  i 
where  tlte  van  r«sourc«s  of  Nuturo  uro  waiting  for  willing  and  trained  haoosl 
to  utilise  th«m.     Tbe  notivo-born  American  bMc«  drudgery,  and  all  ibe  ' 
mecluioical  artfi,  when  piirtuod  without  some  knowledge  of  scionM  to  emi^oj 
and  interest  the  mind,  while  the  hands  are  active,  are  more  or  lem  drudgery. 
Tbe  American  hoy  with  bis  iubcrn  ambition  and  natuml  ingenuilj  would 
cease  to  regard  manual  labour  as  diudgerjr  if  bis  band  and  mind  logutlier 
were  industrially  trained  through  the  school  period.    Ue  would  tben  l>e  led 
into  indtistrial  employoieuts  by  choice,  as  the  readiest  means  to  cUmb  to 
higher  position  iu  life. 

"  It  cannot  be  deuiudjiomever,  that  a  tridespMAd  aptitude loleanand  under- 1 
stamlho*  been  iinpUutcd  by  tbe  i>ublic  Kbools  of  America.    A  high  degrcecfj 
sslf-rnpect  marks  ihu  wurkitien  who  have  pataed  llirough  the  schools,  and  to 
thooa  '  who  bare  it  in  tbL-ni,'  the  cdunitioo  even  of  tho  grammar  school,  closing 
at  fourteen  to  flt'teen  yam  old,  ciubk-^  sell-impioretti^at  tu  be  i^ontinuisl  hy 
boys  of  talent  tuid  energy  without  great  dtllicully,evcii  through  private  study.' 
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It  is  evident  that  what  I  have  now  quoted  »  not  e»j  to  reconcile 
with  tho  last  pncedin^  extract  from  the  Report.  True,  indeed,  to 
his  original  error  as  to  the  common  sehuols  goncraliy,  Mr.  Mather 
hero  would  throw  the  blame  of  unlitting  the  riniug  youth  of  the 
country  for  industrial  pursuits  on  the  high  schools  and  colleges,  u 
distinguiahed  from  the  grammar  aehools.  Hut,  in  the  firiit  place,  the 
number  of  boya  who  go  forward  to  aacli  schools  and  colleges  is  alto- 
gether iusignificaDt.     lu  tlie  next  place,  it  is  in  the*c  alone — that  ia, 

a  a  few  of  the  best  of  them — that  snTthiDg  worthy  to  be  called 
technical  or  scientific  instruction  is  given,  as  indeed  Mr.  Mather 
himself  notes  elsewhere.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to  lay  the  blame 
of  unfitting  tlic  American  youth  for  industrial  occupation  on  the 
high  9cho(^  and  coUegea  ia  singularly  weak  and  rain.    What  remains 

a  the  fact  thus  borne  witness  to  by  Mr.  Mather  himself,  that  the 
reaolts  of  the  common  school  itiHtnictiou  of  the  Ihiitcd  Slates  are 
no/  to  be  found  in  the  industrial  aptitudes  or  pre-eminence  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Mather'*  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  the  tendency  of 
the  common  schools  has  told  in  a  contrary  direction.  Without  more 
words,  thi-rcfortj  I  li-avc  the  two  extracts  1  hare  given  to  confront 
each  other,  merely  noting  once  again  the  persevering  zeal  with  wbichj 
in  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  »«cund  extract,  the  Itcporter  still  tries 
to  save  aomethiug  from  the  wreck  of  hia  foregone  concloMona  in  regard 
to  the  elTcct  of  the  common  school  system  in  promoting  the  iinprovc- 
mcut  and  development  of  American  imlustrieii. 

The  same  rc&olute  purpose  is  amusingly  shown  in  the  foltowtng 
passage: — 

"AH  AmcricaM  have  more  or  leu  the  meohamcal  fhctdty.  It  ia  the 
character Ulic  of  the  race.  In  early  timrs,  almost  all  men  and  all  women 
wer«  sngaigeil  in  manual  vrark,  and  in  cxvrcisiu);  tliuir  wits  to  avail 
ftemselves  of  the  forou  of  Nnciin:.  To  ihu  ualaral  bim  ike  pul/lie-ickool 
»iuftttioi>  'jave  lilt  tnt'itu  for  high<v  dietlapntaU.  The  dunwad  for  inechauioal 
coattivanoes  to  save  labour  hvld  out  Ute  promlw  of  great  reward,  and  tha 
production  of  ch«ap  pnt«nt«  gave  oonBdcnca  and  security.  Thiim  thu  working- 
oca  nl  Amcricn  finvg  bera  eilucaMd  and  brought  up  under  conditions 
iliffcicnt  from  tbosa  prevailing  in  Hurope." 

If,  now,  wc  leave  out  the  santence  which  I  have  printed  in  italics, 
this  passage  reads  like  pertinent  and  eonKceutivc  common  xetise.  But 
that  sentence  ia  a  manifest  intrusion  and  incongruity.  It  is  a  sort 
of  desperate  effort  to  force  the  ruling  prejudice,  the  dominant  fallacy, 
into  connexion  with  facta  which  resist  such  connexion. 

Mr.  Mather,  it  is  evident,  from  some  of  the  passages  already 
quoted — the  last  in  particular — and  from  several  other  passages  in  hia 
report,  especially  the  one  I  am  about  to  quote,  has  had  clear  glimpses  of 
the  TKol  secret  of  the  mechanical  genius  of  America,  glimpses  clear 
enough  to  show  him,  if  he  would  but  have  candidly  opened  his  eyca,  that 
00  flpecial  fcnlnrr  of  the  common  srbiwl  arstem,  no  superior  quality  or 
iliar  merit  of  that  aysteoi,  as  distinguished  from  English  urCouti- 
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nenUd  kIhx>)  education,  hxa  liad  anvtliing  at  &11  to  do  with  the  tndus- 
tnal  and  inventive  fa^tiltirs  of  tlie  people 

"The  Histricl  school?,"  he  sa^a,  "in  Oi«  rural  parta  of  tlifl  coun^w  «ro 
coDcluctod  on  the  basis  of  city  Khoola,  cxMptltif;  Uiat  tli«  rorogoizml  Khool 
p«Tiod  is  tweotT  wmka  iu  ij)0  year  insMd  of  fon^.  Tbese  s«hool«  h»y% 
attMcted  tome  S]iecial  atuatign  in  America  oo  nocount  or  liie  geMtal 
inKlligenoe  and  aptitude  for  the  industrial  arta  dianU^-od  b/  tlii^  acliulara  on 
eotenog  upon  cmjilovRiirnt  in  the  citio^.  In  Iho  New  EniiUnd  StaUs 
espei-ially  (AfaseiohuM'tl*,  Mninf,  New  Ilninpihin),  Vermont,  Itliode  labnd, 
and  Conneciiciit),  t)i«  nhwloto  necewity  for  children  ortr  tni  )-«ars  i>f  age  to 
asnst  on  the  fitnn  in  tho  summer  montbs  baa  renderfd  it  impcratirc  t^  l>!«!tid 
■chool  and  iXrm  irork  in  sucti  a  way  tLiit  tlie  parents  may  hnTo  niuiaUuice 
while  the  cliiUircn's  leaching  is  not  sacrificed.  The  Mony  and  stitiH^whiit 
Bl«ritr  tBni]«  of  New  Kagland  require  iutvafte  activity,  industry,  and  nkill  on 
Hiv  pnrt  of  ihe  farBi«r  lo  luakf  a  living.  As  hired  labour  is  very  dear.  Ho 
depeoda  on  his  own  bou»cbold  for  help.  Bvcry  Itiud  of  work  liaa  to  be  doDC 
at  home.  Blacksmith's,  wheelwright**,  machiniM'j,  carpenter'tt,  and  hydraulic 
worh,  bei^om«  ai  fmniliar  to  the  &rmcr,  in  a  Toiigh  and  ready  vay,  as 
ploughing,  tilling,  mwing,  and  reaping.  All  hnndicrnfti,  in  a  gnater  or  laaa 
degroc,  am  noqiitr«d.  'i'he  former's  hoy  w  thtis  provided  with  lui  iuduatria] 
training  of  the  best  kind  in  and  around  his  home.  Ilia  wiu  are  shar^oed, 
his  pcrcc[>tion8  developed  ;  there  ia  a  large  field  for  the  intmodiata  apphnttjon 
of  knowIed^R  avijiiircd  at  school  on  the  one  band ;  on  the  oibrr,  the  achool 
excTciii^  and  leasona  are  more  readily  uoderetood  by  a  boy  or  girl  baring  in 
daily  life  to  deal  directly  witli  natural  forces  and  laws.  Th«e  County  or 
Dimrict  Scboola,  aasoviated  as  tliey  arc  with  agricultural  and  niecbanical 
ovcupiitious,  produce  butt<:r  resuiti,  ajt  a  wliolc,  amongst  the  artisan  classes 
than  the  city  luhooU,  the  nllciid;incv  itt  vrhicli  in  for  the  entire  Khool  year  of 
forty  weeks.  My  Dttciitlon  hnx  b(>on  drawn  to  this  fuct  by  ntnny  employers^ 
and  cdncationisis,  iind  it  hii«  been  confirmed  by  my  own  obM-rvattonsi  It  V 
auggeata  the  importance  of  introduciDg  into  the  eloncntaiy  jniblic  kchoc^  <)f 
cities  some  indnslrinl  training.  '  Our  brightest  boys  come  from  tlu;  country,'  ^ 
u  a  phrase  which  hua  become  rery  familiar  to  me  in  America."  ■ 

Now  when  it  ia  remembered  that  these  rural  achoolsi,  in  the  very 
States  to  which  Mr.  Mnthcr  particularly  refers,  have  always  bucD 
mere  winter  schools,  kept  open  in  many  cases  not  for  twenty  weeks 
(except  in  Massuehusctts  quite  recently)  but  for  three  or  four  munlJUi 
in  the  year — that  these  are  the  very  Slates  whose  conipuliwry  laws 
1  have  already  quoted,  laws  which  show  that  three  montiis'  schooling 
iu  a  year  is  popularly  regarded  as  fairly  sufficient, — that  the  schools 
have  never  been  taught  by  trained  teachers— that  Ihe  mere  literary 
results  of  the^e  »c1>uo1h  have  always  been  very  inferior — and  that 
there  has  liecn  no  technical  or  scientilic  instruction  at  all — it  will  be 
seen  how  inxlructivc  and  mggcutivc  is  the  iiassage  I  have  quoted.j 
But  it  is  an  absolute  contradiction  to  the  prcpoocsuon  with  whicb 
Mr,  Mather  Kt  out  on  bis  inquiries. 

The  causes,  iudeed.of  American  success  in  mechanical  and  indastril 
invention*  arc  not  far  to  seek.  Xeccsajty,  with  its  ioceiaaQt  pressur 
opportunitiea,  everywhere  and  always,  for  the  application  uf  iuvcntira 
ingenuity — unfailing  advantage  and  often  great  and  tempting  remunc 
ration  accruing  trom  the  exercise  of  such  iugenuity — a  boundless  and 
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mart  stimulating  field  for  enterprise — n  ttrritriPi'  vaitiiig  to  be  opened 
up  of  itnniessiirable  Cftpacity  and  incredible  natural  wealth  and 
resonrccs  of  almost  cvcrj  kind — an  case  and  security,  ttiauks  to  tlicir 
patent  lauA,  in  making  good  the  fruits  of  their  ovn  invention  and 
enlerpri«c  not  to  be  fouod  in  other  countries— and  finally,  a  liberty 
of  action  and  enterprtve  ahsolutclT  untrammelled — these,  and  not  the 
common  school  arrtingcmcuts,  arc  the  "conditions  dilTercnt  from 
thoae  prevailing  iu  Europe,  under  which  the  working-men  of  America 
liarc  been  educated  and  brought  up,"  and  which  have  produced  such 
frnit  of  industrial  invention  in  the  country.  Surety  it  is  strange  that 
Mr.  Mather  should  not  ImTe  learned  a  lesson  so  plain  as  this,  with 
all  the  evidence  which  came  before  his  %'icw,  and  wbtch,  with  aingnlnr 
unconsciousness  of  its  meaning,  he  ha»  himself  furnished.  Ills 
case  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  moth  that  flics  round  and  round  the 
light,  and  at  last  flips  into  it.  He  circles  round  and  rotmd  the  light, 
and  aA(T  all  turns  awny  from  it.  The  worst  it  would  have  dune  for 
bim  would  have  heen  to  show  him  where  he  had  gone  wrong. 

Mr.  Mather  has,  in  anotber  part  of  his  Report,  given  an  iustitncc 
which  strikingly  illustrates  his  own  explunntiun,  just  <)uoted,  in  regard 
to  the  real  causes  of  American  ingenuity  in  mecbauical  invcntioD, 
ecpecially  in  New  England.  He  spcjiks  of  Mr.  Corliss,  tlte  inventor 
of  tbe  engine  called  after  his  name  : — 

"I  «n}o)-od,"  h«  says  "*  long  conversation  wicK  Mr.  Corliss,  wbo«o 
mud)!*1y  in  quiu  eqtinl  to  his  intelligence.  He  was  »  (lublic-school  buy  in  a 
nirnl  difirict  of  New  ]Iani].«hiri> ;  afterwards  was  cuiploj'ed  in  a  store  from 
feurtrrn  np  to  tweniy-five  years  of  ag«,  anil  Kud  uuver  entered  a  inauhine 
shop  until  he  was  married.  II«  bad,  huwerer,  built  a  bridge  across  tli«  river 
of  the  village,  oud  dtt^^ycd  mochanical  aiiiliiivs  tvliicli  wcuiually  found  their 
proper  outlet." 

This  suggestive  instance  could  hardly  he  paralleled,  we  suppose, 
in  Oemiaiiy  ;   nor,  of  late  years,  in  J^ugland. 

How  much,  indeed,  situation  and  circumstance,  motive  and  oppor- 
litDity,  need,  and  the  certainty  of  a  good  return  for  the  application 
of  the  inventive  faculty,  have  to  do  with  the  advance  of  the  States 
in  mechanical  progress  is  shown  by  the  fact  to  which  this  Ileport 
bean  wituess,  that  Europciu  inventiveness  becomes  highly  stimulated 
when  it  is  tranferred  to  the  Transatlantic  Held.  Any  visitor  to  thfi 
Centennijii  Esbibitioo  nt  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  with  its  very  wonder- 
ful display  of  machinery,  might  have  learned  that  many  great 
American  inventions  are,  in  fact,  the  fruit  of  European  brains,  and 
evpecialty  of  English  engineering  genius.  Mr.  Mather  refers  to  this 
fact  in  the  following  passage :  '*  Kvcn  the  science  of  forcigncw,"  he 
•aya,  "when  applied  here,  takes  dinercnt  nictliods.  The  Kngliah- 
man  and  (Jcrman  become  hold  and  self-confident  to  a  degree  only 
mamfestnl  by  rare  men  in  Europe."  Truly  he  says,  after  referring, 
thoaglt   it  does   not  appear   with   what  definite    moaniiig,  to  "  the 
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mcthoda  of  education  in  the  recent  p«st "  «s  approved  in  the  resulta 
shown  in  the  luauufacture  of  machiue  tools  and  evury  kind  of 
mcrliaoismj  that  "  other  influences,  such  an  '  iieceitsity  tltc  mother 
ofinvcntiou,'  and  the  presence  in  America  of  foreign  experts,  irill 
account  ior  much  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the  mechanic  arts." 
The  coDuderatioiiM  which  have  now  been  adduced  :ire  amply  sufficietit 
to  explain  the  rapid  adrance  of  America  in  industrial  wicnce  and  in 
mechunical  invention.  Compared  witli  either  England  or  any  other 
maniifacturinf;  country  of  Kuropc,  the  technical  schools  and  iostitulcs 
of  America  make  a  meagre  nIiow,  cKpecinlly  if  we  talie  into  account 
the  immense  mineral  wealth  and  the  large  populatioa  of  the  States. 
And  the  ptiblic-schoul  firstcm  has  done  absolutely  nothing  for  the 
technical  edurailon  of  the  country.  But  yet,  in  such  ways,  .and 
through  such  agcncica  as  bare  been  explained,  the  developmcut  of 
American  indn«(ritrH  has  thuH  far  been  pruvided  for.  The  ease  of 
America  is  the  direct  converse  in  alt  respects  of  that  of  Germany. 
And  yet  America  has,  no  duubt,  important  lestons  to  learn  from  Ger- 
many, as  respects  technical  instruction,  and  before  vcrj'  long  may 
find  its  advantage  still  more  in  rtiidying  Geruiau  mctlxxlit  ami 
agencies.  It  may  be  trusted  to  learu  whatever  is  necessary  for  it» 
own  industrial  advancement.  Only  it  can  never  accept  a  Kyxtem  of 
bureaucratic  centralization  in  education,  wliethcr  ordinary  or  techni- 
cal. VoT  it  must  remain  a  democratic  country  of  free  individualism. 
There  is  one  fact  connected  with  the  oi^anized  induntrtea  of 
America  of  which  Mr.  Mather  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  ftware, 
though  his  obaerrationa  again  and  again  grase  the  very  edge  of  it, 
and  which  would  have  made  intelligible  and  reduced  to  order  some 
facts  that  seem  to  hare  pcrph^xcd  him.  I  refer  to  the  (act  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  real  wage-earning  operative  population  of  the  State* 
arc  foreign  born.  Mr.  Mather,  indeed,  asys  in  one  place  that  from 
visiting  the  workahoiu,  iron  and  !>tcel  works,  and  various  branches  of 
mechanical  industry,  he  had  arrived  at  the  coDclusion  that  only  one- 
fourtli  of  the  wm-kmen  are  foreign,  three-fourths  being  native  bora ; 
and  he  refers  to  rertaiu  tables  in  his  "  Appendix  £  "  as,  on  analysis, 
confirming  this  estimate.  Uufortimately  the  tables  throw  no  light 
whatever  on  the  subject ;  no  auatyais  can  discover  anything  from  them 
as  to  the  point  in  ijuestion.  Tlicy  givi;  the  relative  number)  engaged 
rcsgicctivcly  in  agriculture,  in  "trade  and  transportation,"  and  in 
"manufacturing,  ineclianieal  and  mining  industries  ;"  hut  they  give 
no  iuformaliou  whatever  as  to  the  birth  or  race  of  the  workers.  It  is 
posaibJe  that  in  the  higher  branches  of  artistic  industry  and  scientific 
mechanics  the  proportion  of  native  to  foreign  bom  may  be  as  Mr. 
Mather  states  ;  but  as  respects  the  chief  aggregated  industrial  popula- 
tions, and  tlie  operatives  of  the  country  generally,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  they  arc  »)l  foreigners.  The  "  hewcn  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  "  iu  the  American  "  goodly  land  "  are  foreign  "  Gibconites." 
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As  Mr.  Mather  justly  nap,  iu  a  passage  I  have  nlrcsily  quoted, "  the 
natire-boni  AmcricaD  hates  dradgcrr,  and  all  the  meohaDical  arts, 
wlicil  puraii-d  witlioiit  »ome  knowledge  of  scieiicu  to  vmploy  and 
interest  tbe  mind,  while  the  hands  are  active,  are  more  or  le» 
drndgci?."  Accordiogljr  wc  find  that  the  Ammcan  is  scarcely  ever 
to  be  found  as  a  mere  workman.  It  has  indeed  passed  into  a 
proverb  that  the  real  American  ncrcr  takes  off  his  coat  to  work. 
Tbe  railway  porters,  the  pointsmen,  the  navvies  on  the  various  rail- 
roads of  the  country,  arc  foreigners  ;  the  conductors  are  American. 
Call  at  the  ]>oint3mAn'H  cottage  and  you  may  find  liim  Irish  or 
l-Vencb  Canadian — certainly  not  American.  The  porter  at  tlie 
railway  station  may  be  Irish  or  German.  The  navvy  may  be 
English  or  Irish,  or  Canadian,  or  eyen  Italian — he  may  postihly  be 
Ocrman  or  Scandinavian;  American  he  never  ii.  The  factory 
operatirea  of  Fall  Hirer  or  of  Providence,  of  whose  "strikes"  wc 
he«rd  so  much  four  or  fire  years  ago,  may  be  Canadian,  or  Irish,  or 
English,  it  is  certain  tbey  are  not  Americans.  The  pianoforte  makers 
of  New  York — another  "  striking  "  trade — may  be  German,  they 
■re  not  Aoiericaii.  The  men  employed  in  tlic  heavy  work  of  the 
mines  and  iron  works  of  Pennsylvania — among  the  AUiighaniea  or  in 
that  "  black  country  "  of  which  Pittsburgh  i*  the  centre — are  of  many 
different  countries,  not  a  few  being  llelgians,  but  they  arc  not  American. 
All  thia  was  very  fully  explained  in  the  Times  correspondence  at 
the  time  of  the  great  strikes  which,  after  tbe  revival  of  trade  in 
America  in  1879,  swept  over  the  country  with  a  force  and  rage 
altogether  imknown  iu  England,  during  several  successive  years, 
among  which  strikes  that  immense  and  terrible  one  of  the  whole 
body  of  labourers  on  the  Erie  railway  in  1881  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable.  Mr.  Mather,  indeed,  seems  never  to  liavc  read  or  heard 
of  thwe  historical  strikes,  though  so  recent.  Acconliiig  to  him, 
extensive  strikes  are  quite  unknown  in  the  States.  At  the  same 
thne  be  mentions,  as  if  it  were  nn  American  peculiarity,  that  some 
of  the  largest  estahltsbment!!  in  the  country  have  not  known  a  strike.* 
Now  it  these  facts  arc  borne  in  mitid,  thi-y  will,  ns  1  have  said, 
explain  some  pointa  which  seem  to  havo  perplexed  Mr.  Mather.  He 
describes,  of  course,  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  founded  by 

■  Sc«  Ui*  T>ou-t.  An<*rlcxn  ncvii  niul  c<OTrciipon<.i<;nct  ini  April  ^-ii,  IHMi  ■nilAuj;utt 
SD-SS,  1861.  KrcD  M  I  Am  luvuiliii:  whil  I  lijivo  irriiUn  abova  1  tiod  tt  |imwj{i]  iu  the 
CMTapaD^eiKi!  at  tb»  Timit,  wliioli  Hiikinicly  illiMtriUii  ttia  Mnanl  rlew  tltXeA  in  Uio 
tott.  ""Tbe  n«iHi  hu,  iritlioiit  i^-|>[<usitii<n,  ptuavil  s  Bilt  IcrliiddiDi;  tlio  ituporUtioQ 
■aJBlgntiovaf  fetMancn,  bnug.iUflD),  iiDiUrtwotiw.-ta  to|i«r/onD  Uliourin  the  (Edited 
States.  ....  Tbo  KU  is  ptwand  in  rotpoaiie  to  >  nnirmal  demuid  of  tbe  working 
dtxta  for  Uia  jmitttttoa  ot  tbe  ajTstem  ol  Mta^K  OT«r  otigmind  bodies  of  Hangariaii, 
Pctath.  ui<l  <41i(r  wotknMD,  whom  Mmpotitioii  rMiites  wage*." — nmu,  Jane  21.  TtiKt 
it  ti>  uy,  As  olrvaily  iuitaiidu>Ml  fonagn  workiucn  o|ipoie  Uto  introilnctioQ  nf  any  moro 
ftttl(^  Wurl^aiMi.    llio  ipirit  <•(  the  *'  Intamatioiu!  "  Inrgcl^  pervade*  tliti   wnrkiag 


lof  Uiet<;tat(«.  omiav,  M  tliey  do,  moitly  from  th<i  ContLiieDt  or  IrvlBiid.  Tliiait 
<t«tucliniake>tlictr  "■tnkw,"  whuaUie^  tteeouio  vxtvciniro,  efleicoptiunally  (rrauii-ina. 
TbcTE  is  loM  aympMUijr  between  mi*t>m  auil  men  thau  ia  tuiglaud.  At  tlie  taiue  time 
Uk  gnat  mixture  of  iMtMDalitka<i]MntG«tu  prevent  permtneiil  union,  and  git-ce  HKfttU 
adrutai*  to  t&e  Anuriesa  aapteren. 
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tcdmical  institute 
But  Air.  M&tiierfl 


Ifcv   England   intelligence   wid   g«uerD«ity,  in  that  section  of   tbaj 
States  which  lta.1  most  of  Euglisk  blood  and  tr&dittou,  and  is  at  tlic| 
mmc  time  most  thoroiiglii}'  AmviicKn,  nnd  whicli  \%  al»o,  m  we  h»ve 
heard  Mr.  Matiier  explain,  tlte  moat   meclianicallf   inventive  section     . 
of  the  States.     It  is  no  myitvrjr  that  nt  Boston,  the   chief  eity  audfl 
the  conlrc  of  thitt  nccliou.  New  ICngland  ahould  have  provided   itself 
vith  a  uoblc  anil  highly  orgauixcd  scifiitific   aud 
for  the  benefit  above  all  others  of  its  owu   »ods. 
finds   it  difficult   to  understand  tiliat  be  describes  in  the  passages  I 
ani  about  tu  quote,  what   the  general  Htalemunt   1   liare  just   nade     i 
renders  easily  iatelligihle.  ■ 

"  It  i>  rr^nuirlcnhle  ihnt  m  the  great  ceotrea  of  the  mining  nnd  iron  producing 
dUtrict,  where  nUa  a  Inrgo  amount  of  mechanical  cnnittructian  is  cnniod  on — 
OS,  for  instance,  in  I'ituburg  (Penuylrania),  Chicngo,  (Illinois),  I>«)»oit 
<Micbig«D),  Clgreland  (Ohio)^nd  Philadelphia  (I'onnsylvanis),  «o  little  hns 
been  <]one  by  tlk«  ownora  of  Urge  cstnbliihments,  or  by  th«i  town  or  State 
authorili^a.  in  the  direction  of  tecbnicnl  Fchools  or  evening  science  scImoU. 
These  industries  ropr«Bent  a  large  proponion  of  ibe  working  p«pnIatiOD  in 
tbooe  bu^  ciiiea,  and  yei  the  own«r&  of  works  have  to  rely  upoo  the  acientiJie  j 
luMtwledge  obtained  through  muuy  iosiitutious  ri^mule  from  tfaesu  districts.  ■ 
Pittsburg  b  lumetitablj  devoid  uf  fncitilles  either  in  the  shape  of  libraries, 
mawnou,  Kianc<i  scfioola,  or  tfchnicat  schools,  notwithstanding  that  the 
manulhctDTer*  hari^  enjoyed  thu  benufita  of,  nndaeeumubited  rast  wealth  from, 
highly  protected  initiutry.  Tliero  is  not  even  a  public  lifaraiy  in  tbo  ci^, 
although  tltoro  is  a  populiilLon  of  about  300,0()0.  i 

"  I  have  not  met  with  any  institnlioD*  for  t«cbmcnl  tntmng  haviiig  anyj 
bearing  upon  the  textile  initmrtri».      Tho  knowledge  of  chemistry  aequirad  j 
at  the  vsrioii?  inrtitutions  which  1  have  de-cribed,  is,  of  course,  tititiied  more ! 
or  lees  in  dyeing,  printing,  anil  bleaching ;  but  there  are  no  schools  in  whtcb 
the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  fjunlilies  of  fibres,  and  of  the  various  pro* 
ceases  in  working  up  the  raw  nialcrisl — silk,  cotton,  or  Ibuc — are  taught.     In 
all  the  manufaelures  into  which  taste  and  design  enter  tlie  Americiuis  liave 
to  r<!ly  utmofii  entirely  upon  Boropean  aid.     It  is  intended,  however,  lo  1  am 
priviitely  inl'oniied.  to  ctiiabltsh  iu  one  of  the  eeutJiM  of  textile  induatry  a  targe 
instiiucion,  iu  which  a  thorough  and  compreheoNivti  industiial  training  will ' 
be  given  in  lc:i:tile  nianufactiiitng,  togetlier  with  that  theoretical  knowlodga 
which  is  neciiiatiry  to  the  production  of  the  highest  quality  of  fabrics." 

"Thia  may  be  accounted  for,"  says  Mr.  Mather,  "  by  the  number 
of  joint-stock  companies/*  and  of  the  great  true  cause  of  all  that  he 
here  dcscribca  he  appears  to  be  totally  ignorant  I 

1  shall  coufirm  and  illustrate  nhat  I  hare  affirmed  aa  to  the 
general  character  of  the  working  population  of  the  States,  and  what 
I  have  intimated  as  to  their  relations  with  their  masters,  by  ouly 
ouc  passage  out  of  rery  many  which  might  be  pnxluccd,  taken  from 
the  correspondence  of  the  leading  journal.  One  of  the  delegates 
Knt  by  the  artisaits  of  Paris  to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  made 
bia  report  as  follows : — 

"  There  are,  strictly  s;«aklng,  no  Anutrican  arUsnna.  All  the  artbana  of 
America  are  the  cxpntriated  of  otlier  countnc*,  who  hare  carried  their 
industry  thillier.  In  that  grent  American  Republic,  «a  much  vaunted  by  our 
politicians,  we  found  what  is  seen  cverj'wherc  at  homo,  the  same  economical 
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poeitioQ  for  the  workmui,  capital  being  th«<rd  u  much  tha  ni«st«r  m  in 
Fnnoe.  lit  America  wurkmen  hare  every  poetiblo  liberty,  and  tber«  are  more 
Bchixilii  tliao  vrith  us  ,  bal  MS  negro  6luv«ry  lias  been  abolUii«i!,  th&t  does  not 
prvrenl  whiUi  slavery  IrOta  uxisting  io  all  its  rigour,  la  apite  of  all  tli« 
method*  of  teEKthiag,  Bcliools,  Ubrari«f,  and  umvet^iiia*,  to  be  taund  in 
Americn.  tbo  vorkman  in  i^onuiL  He  baa  tjtiy  liberty,  but  be  doen  not 
makn  use  of  iL,  Tli«  runaon  i«  tbai  he  it  roro4td  to  work  Gft«oa  lioura  a  day  in 
order  Ui  liro  miwrably." — Tiimt,  Augiut  2,  1H76. 

Hie  space  allovcd  mc  is  now  all  but  cxhauBtcd,  I  will,  therefore, 
only  «d<i  UDC  further  ubscrrnlioiL  Whnt  Mr.  Matlier  mny  know  of 
Kngtiili  |}ublic -school  educ^lioit  doeii  not  distinctJy  appear.  I  shoald 
judge,  howcrcr,  that  his  koowlcdgc  of  our  publio  schools  U  liardly 
that  of  Ml  ex|>ert.  As  he  does  not  note  any  of  the  things  in  vbich 
England  is  superior  to  Amcricft,  hut  ouly  those  as  tu  nhJch  Englisli 
people  have  "  something  to  Icani,  not  to  condemn,"  it  may  be  pre- 
sained  that  vhcn  be  mentions  special  points  in  .\mcncau  schools,  he 
refnnis  thi:»c  na  points  in  vhich  .Vmcric»  excels  England.  It  is 
notable,  accordingly,  that  he  specially  remarks  as  excellent  points  ia 
American  vchooU  that  there  arc  "  never  nwre  than  forit/  or  Jiftti 
Kholara  in  one  cla»»-room,  and  all  are  engaged  on  the  »amc  subject," 
and  also  that  "  the  method  of  eliciting  from  the  scholars  what  they 
knov  and  understand,  by  frequent  open  questioning  of  the  classes 
and  the  couslant  nsc  of  the  blackboard  appeared  to  give"  the  scholars 
"confideuce  and  produce  originality  of  thought  and  eitpression." 
Appetrently  he  regards  these  pojots  as  peculiar  traosatlantic  merits  ! 
Meantime  he  haa  never  come  in  sight  of  the  very  important  and 
snggcatiTC  fact  that  the  American  commoa  schoob  arc  characteris- 
tically the  schools  uf  a  middle-class  nation  iutendud  chiefly  for  the 
children  of  farmers  and  store-keepers,  while  English  public  schools 
art  chnracteri»t)Ciilly  schools  intended  for  the  bcuelit  of  a  vast  work- 
ing-class population.* 

JaMKS    It.    RtOG. 


*  Eraoneoai  iMprcwkiiw  a*  to  the  odneatioeal  cmiditioa  of  tha  United  States  ana  atitl 
aa  "idAlf  (pfcawl.  thai  I  tUak  it  w«U  t<i  ||lv«  hara  in  tt  natx  an  •xiract  (rniu  ih«  Itepart 
«f  tkatraiUdStatiMConi&tiM'oii  vii  Hilucatiou  'or  1870,  cvUliiig t<i  Philwlalphia,  tliat 
wdUdHMhMl  and  wHlI-onlMiti)  city  :  — 

"  It  is  MUiBited  that  npwjint  of  20,000 cliildmi  not  attending  axix  tr\ito\, 
rnblia.  private^  m  uuoo&ial,  an)  rvaning  tlw  itrei  ta  in  idlcncM  aud  ragBbondinn. 
That  tacaf  pHK  euMren  ahould  bs  provided  foe  thsro  can  be  bat  odd  ci|iinion. 
hot  to  caaot  •  ccanjnOaory^  b«  for  thair  edoealion,  without  otliar  oMential 
ptovui-iDi,  iroold  be  idle  and  ehimaricjj." 

tteit  vraa  in  IHTO^  ,\iid  it  rtoiuuna  tlio  tame  tu-d»y.  Ko  Mmpubuij  lav  baa  beta 
(BtitLi),  anil  UiR  <i>i"lttioa  ol  ths  oily,  in  the  reiptut  rvfirmd  to.  ia  not  wateriaUy 
allcrad.  In  >'*w  York  the  aatimat«  of  ihv  numbor  ol  cUltdion  not  at  aaliool,  but 
IIUmux  the  itrMte,  nap*  inxa  20,000  to  fi(i,000  ;  but  30,000  ia  ucquiatioi.ably  n  low 
nlJMitB.  Cbica^p)  ia,  perhsjv,  trorve  provtdci)  vich  ichoola  than  nay  city  in  tbo  .Stataa. 
A  rftbtm  ol  luUCiiBa  pccvaila  iu  ocrtaia  diatrict*  of  tba  eitr, (or  no  oth<r  raaaon  tbaa 
Uul  the  acbooU  only  half  sup|))y  tlia  nmds  of  tbe  uaigliboujiiood.  Ia  Auericau  citiae 
thm  la  DO  acboul-nmaiia. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE   EQUALITY 
OF  THE  SEXES. 


I7'H1NK  tliat  an  advance  of  women  towtrd*  •  coDcUtion  of  equally 
with  men  U  a  fact  which  no  competent  observer  could  fail  to  recog- 
nite  an  cfaaroctcriatic  of  the  history  of  our  time.  Ever;  one  itees  that 
women  are  allowed  to  Iiave  more,  in  the  way  of  powers  and  oppor- 
tnnitic-s,  and  to  do  morei  io  the  way  of  actiTity  nod  employment, 
than  they  Iind  or  did  a  generation  ago.  It  is  ohrious  alao  that  this 
movement  in  advann.'  hx»  not  cumc  to  »  pause,  hut  La  still  on  its  way. 
There  are  persona  who  have  assisted  in  obtaining  one  or  otlier  of  the 
concessions  which  have  been  made  to  women,  hut  who  dislike 
extremely  tlie  idea  of  the  equality  of  the  »exe«.  They  have  treated, 
perhaps,  the  particular  conccasiou  to  which  they  have  been  favourable 
as  an  isolated  incident,  and  bavft  nnxioiisly  diosociutcd  it  from  any 
general  movement.  Or  they  have  endeavoured  to  form  and  retain 
some  theory  of  a  distinct  place  which  women  arc  made  to  fill,  and 
with  which  the  idea  of  equality  with  men  is  out  of  harmony.  Every 
movement  which  has  modified  human  life  has  been  supported  from  many 
motives  and  on  various  principles,  not  always  consistent  with  each  other. 
Apart  from  any  statement  of  reasons  or  ideals,  it  appears  to  me  indisput- 
able that  thi.t  advance  of  women  has  been,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  towards 
equality  with  men.  I  say,  towards,  or  in  the  direction  of,  njuoli^.  I 
know  of  none  of  the  changes,  the  sum  of  whicli  makes  up  tlie  advance 
in  ciuestion,  which  has  rendered  women  less  equal,  of  uonc  which  has 
not  made  them  more  equal,  with  men.  Whether  we  approve  of  it  or 
not,  that  has  been  the  actual  tendency  of  the  movement ;  and  it  may 
aji  well  be  frankly  rcco^ited.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
observed  that  to  reco$;nize  this  tendency  is  a  very  diSbrent  tiling  from 
laying  down  a  law  that  the  sescs  arc  equal.     That  has  not  been  the 
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wntchvord  of  the  roovemcot ;  nor  bas  say  such  axiom  beea  ercn  in 
the  mindit  of  mmt  »f  tliosc  who  hftve  promotud  it. 

The  advance  baa  bcea  along  three  main  line;),  that  of  edacation, 
that  of  empWincDts,  and  that  of  ciril  franchises.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  add,  as  a  fourth,  that  of  religious  actiritj,  or  of  the  enthusiaam 
of  human  it  J. 

Id  the  department  of  education,  Oueen's  College  was  estnhliahed 
in  1848  by  Professora  of  King's  College,  in  order  to  offer  to  women 
tbe  same  kiiul  of  ctlumtion,  equally  solid  and  equally  comprvhcnsirc, 
aa  waa  given  by  the  same  teachers  to  young  men.  These  two 
Colleges  are  professedly  Church  institutions.  Other  steps,  having 
for  their  object  tbe  better  instruction  of  the  manes  of  the  people, 
and  abundantly  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  ought  to  hare  a  conspi- 
cuous place  in  the  history  of  the  advance  of  women.  The 
public- spirited  Churchmen  who  organized  the  system  of  elementary 
education  nhich  preceded  Mr.  Forstcr's  Act,  thinking  only  of 
education  and  not  at  all  of  women's  righta,  in  nearly  al!  respects 
placed  the  two  >ex«  on  the  same  footing.  In  the  provision  of 
sdMola  and  teaching,  in  the  system  of  inspection  and  examination, 
iu  the  appointment  and  training  of  pupil -teachers,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  residentiary  training-colleges,  those  founders  may  be  said — 
broadly  speaking — to  hare  put  no  dilfcrcncv  between  boya  and  girls, 
between  young  men  and  young  women.  They  hardly  bore  in  mind 
as  much  as  they  should  have  done — -for  example,  in  respect  of  the 
burdens  laid  ujmu  girl  pupil-tcacher« — -the  essential  diRercnces  between 
the  scics.  Of  later  years,  almost  everything  that  has  been  done  to 
give  a  better  education  to  girls  and  young  women  has  coiifiistcd  in 
cstcndiog  to  them  the  methods  already  iu  use  for  hoya  and  young 
mea.  It  has  been  Uic  distinction  of  Uirlon  College  that  its  founders 
hare  resolotcly  sought  from  the  beginuiug  the  admission  of  the 
weaker  wx  to  the  same  sludicf  and  esamiuationH  with  the  stronger. 
And  thoee  who  adopted  this  principle  have  induced  tbe  Universities 
to  advance,  in  tbe  remarkable  concessions  tbey  have  already  made, 
along  this  line. 

Id  tbe  struggle  for  the  opening  of  employments  to  women,  the 
van  was  led  by  Miss  Klizabeth  Garrett  (now  Mrs.  Anderson),  who 
enjuya  the  honour  which  she  well  dc«cn-cs  for  the  courage,  the  good 
taato  and  good  temper,  nud  the  indomitable  (wrsistency,  with  whidi 
■be  has  contended  in  behalf  of  her  sci.  What  waa  demanded  was 
that  the  nmlical  profe»iou  should  be  opened  to  \ionien  on  the  same 
term*  aa  lo  men ;  and  it  is  this  demand  that  has  been  conceded. 
This  triumph  hna  been  accompanied  by  many  gains  in  other  employ- 
neiiu.  To  what  limit  the  advance  will  be  pushed  along  thia  tine 
it  tronld  be  roah  to  propbcsy.  But  our  good  Kngliah  custom,  of 
mimog  slowly,  and  testing  tbe  aecnrily  of  each  step  before  wc 
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Uke  aiiotber,    may    be   tnuted    to    save   us    from    an; 
expcrimGUt. 

We  are  taoviup:  in  this  <;aatioiui  manner  in  extending  civil  respon- 
sibilities to  women.  Women  may  vote  for  Tcstryrucu,  for  guardians 
of  tlic  pooFj  for  members  of  Seliool  Bo&r<)*L  Tli<-y  may  be  guardiana, 
and  they  ma;  rit  on  School  lioards.  These  rights  are  all  freely 
exercised,  and  no  one  i»  henril  to  propose  tJiat  iromeii  iliould  be 
deprircd  of  them.  At  this  moment  women  cannot  vote  for  membeia 
of  Parliament.  But  tlie  diacussion  and  the  division  on  Mr. 
Woodall'ti  motion  announce  with  nuffictent  plainness  that  this  fran- 
chiso  also  will  not  long  be  withhcid.  With  regard  to  the  governing  of 
the  country,  the  manifest  tendency  of  affairs  is  toward*  a  state  of 
thiag«  in  which  women  will  Bfaar«  alike  with  men.  It  has  been  a 
strange  anomaly,  indecil,  that  a  constitution  whicli  places  a  woman 
on  the  throne  should  forl»d  a  womaD  to  vote  for  a  member  of 
Parliament. 

The  Mpltere  of  practical  religion  and  "  good  works  "  lias  always 
been  thought  a  suitable  one  for  women,  fini  in  this  alvo,  daring 
the  last  generation,  women  have  not  merely  been  aetirc  and  devoted ; 
we  have  &ee&  them  playing  independent  and  public  parts,  such  as 
u«cd  to  be  Uioughc  tncom[>alibIe  with  the  shrinking  modesty  and 
submisaivcnesa  which  were  specially  commended  in  women.  We 
have  Iciirnvd  to  admire  women  who  have  been  moved  by  genuine 
2ca)  and  oompassioa  to  cihort  audiences,  to  face  repuhive  topics, 
and  to  lake  the  lead  in  agitations.  Things  arc  done  without  serious 
protest  by  women  in  the  caa»e  of  hamauily  which  would  formerly 
hate  been  tliunght  to  belong  to  the  province  of  the  other  sex,  and 
would  have  been  condemned  as  unwomanly. 

Hut  in  the  minds  of  many,  including  not  s  few  of  those  who  have 
been  in  hearty  Hvmpathy  with  this  enlai^enient  of  llic  opportunities 
and  respoDsibilitics  of  women,  as  well  as  those  who  have  opposed  it 
or  held  aloof  from  it,  there  has  been  an  anxious  doubt  whether  the 
Christian  religion  gave  its  sanction  to  the  movement.  Some  have 
looked  primarily  to  the  tradition  of  Christendom  ;  others  to  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Bible  as  expressed  in  textual  precepts.  But  on 
this  qtu-stion  it  i.i  not  sup{K>:<cd  that  there  has  l)ccn  any  divergence 
between  Catliolic  tradition  and  the  language  of  Scripture.  With 
regard  to  marriage,  it  can  hardly  be  contended  that  these  two 
authorities  speak  with  the  same  voice.  In  ihc  Xew  Tcslann-nt  there 
is  no  snch  praise  of  virginity,  in  comparison  with  marriage,  as 
became  nearly  universal  in  the  fourth  century  nnil  after.  Tboaewbo 
advocate  the  superior  holiness  of  the  unmarried  stale  are  not  likclir 
to  appeal  to  texts  of  Scripture.  But  witli  rcganl  to  the  "  sabjcctiau 
of  women,"  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  alleged  de|>arturfi, 
development,  in  the  traditional  sentiment  of  Christendom  from  what 
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ia  (apposed  to  be  laid  down  ia  the  New  Testament.  On  the  side  of 
tboHe  wlio  fear  that  women  urc  uow  moving  out  of  their  proper  place, 
Catholic  and  frotestaot  wontd  e^tually  quote  texts  of  Seriptaro  as 
laying  dovn  the  Chmlian  law  in  tliia  matter.  The  appeal,  there- 
fore, is  a  simpler  one  than  it  would  be  if  wc  bad  to  baUnce  tlie 
anthority  of  the  Fathcis  gainst  that  of  the  Apostles. 

There  arc  passages  in  the  New  Testament  wMck  inculcate  the 
aubmission  of  women  in  strong  terms.  Most  of  these  relate 
express);  to  (he  behaviour  of  wires.  In  the  teaching  of  our  Lord 
himself  as  reported  in  the  Oospeli),  1  think  there  is  no  injunction 
relating  to  the  special  duty  of  women,  whether  in  marriage  or  out 
of  it.  The  precepts  to  which  we  have  to  refer  arc  found  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter.  I  will  quote  first  those  which 
seem  to  sjieak  of  women  in  general  as  well  as  of  wives.  "  Irft  the 
women  keep  silence  in  the  churches :  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto 
them  to  speak ;  but  let  them  be  in  subjection,  as  also  saith  the  law. 
And  if  they  would  learn  anything,  let  them  ask  their  own  husbands 
at  Itomc  :  for  it  ia  shameful  for  a  woman  to  speak  in  the  church  " 
(I  Cor.  sir.  34-36).  It  ia  not  always  easy  to  he  sure  whether  the 
Greek  word  ywi  means  a  wife  or  a  woman.  Here  the  translators, 
both  of  the  nntiiorixed  and  the  revised  versions,  have  rendered  it  by 
woman.  But  tho  mention  of  tbrir  husbands  suggests  that  wives 
were  tn  St.  Paul's  mind,  and  this  sappofitton  ia  confirmed  by  the 
referenoe  to  "  the  law,"  for  it  seems  that  the  law  can  only  be  the 
nying  in  Genesis  (iii.  Ifi) :  "Thy  husband  shall  rule  over  thee," 
There  is  a  similar  passage,  subject  to  a  similar  doubt,  in  Timothy : 
"  Let  a  woman  learn  in  quietness  with  all  subjection ;  but  I  permit 
not  n  woman  to  teach  nor  to  have  dominion  over  a  man,  but  to  be 
in  quietness  "  (ii.  11-12) ;  for  the  Apostle  goes  on,  "  For  Adam  was 
first  formed,  then  Eve."  There  is  a  furtlicr  reason,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  presently,  for  ooncludingtliat  it  is  upon  married  women  that 
silence  in  the  church  is  imposed  by  these  injunctions.  Other 
paaaages  enjoining  submission  upon  wives  are  made  the  more 
familiar  to  us  by  being  incorporated  iuto  our  marriage  Ber%'ici'. 
They  are  from  the  Kpistles  to  the  ICpheaians  and  Coloauans  and  the 
Pitat  Epistle  of  Peter.  They  arc  extremely  emphatic ;  no  one  caa 
argue  (bnt  ttioy  do  not  prescribe  the  general  lubmisaion  of  the  wife 
to  the  husband:  "As  the  Church  is  subject  to  Christ,  so  let  the 
wives  also  be  to  their  husbands  in  ererytliitig."  Hut,  as  r^;ard>  tlie 
subjection  of  women  other  than  wives,  the  law  of  the  new  Dispcnaa- 
tum  as  well  as  of  the  old  appears  to  be  silent. 

It  would  be  artiHcial  to  separate  married  life  altogether  from  the 
movement  which  we  are  considering.  Marrivd  life  cannot  but  be 
aflcctcd  by  any  cliaugc  in  the  condition  of  unmarried  women.  The 
powers  of  married  women,  as  regarda  property  and  children,  hare 
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been  increased,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  in  so  important  degree  bv  recent 
legislation.  But  it  is  chiefly  oii  bdimlf  of  women  irithout  husbands 
tbat  tbe  ttntggle  has  beeu  carried  ou.  Tbe  opeoiags  that  hare  beca 
von  hftve  bccu  maiuly  for  unmarried  women  and  widows.  Is  there 
anything  in  the  Xew  Testament  that  bears  upon  tbe  qucstivD 
whether  womca  apart  from  married  life  should  hare  more  or  loM  ol 
freedom  and  power,  more  or  less  of  equality  with  men  ? 

It  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  tbat  He  was 
attended  in  His  journcyings  by  women  as  well  as  men  (Luke  riii. 
2,  3).     Some  of  these  were  married  women,  or  widows  -,  what  Mary 
Magdalene  was,  or  Susanna,  we  have  no  means  of  kuowiog.    Between 
them,  they  ministered  of  their  snbstance  to  the  needs  of  Jcgua  and 
Uia  compauions.     These  women,  or  some  of  them,  continued  to  be 
with  the  .A{K)<slIes  after  tbe  death  of  Jesus.     They  must  have  left 
their  homes  to  devote  themselves  to  this  attendance  on  the  Prophet 
of  Kaznreth.     In  the  home  of  Lusarus  aad  hissi*te»,  the  two  women, 
Martha  and  Mary,  arc  more  coDspicoous  as  disdplea  of  the  Lord  than 
their  brother.     So  far  a*  we  can  draw  any  inference  at  all  from  the 
action  of  our  Lord  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  wc  should  reasouably 
coDcludc  tbat  He  encouraged  a  certaiu  freedom  and  iiidc|tciidcricc  in 
tbe  conduct  of  women,  such  as  would  excite  cricieism  in  the  prevent 
day.     And   this  coiiclusioii  becomes  far  more  significant   nhcn  wc  ^H 
recall  the  condittons  of  Oriental  life  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  fl| 
tbe  *ese^  and   the  dborganized  state  of  Jewish  society  in  that  age. 
■Whilst  women  were  coming  into  prominence,  and  acting  for  them- 
H'iw*,  and  leaving  Uieir  humex,  as  followers  of  Jesus,  no  hint  is  given  ^^ 
tbat  they  would  bare  been  more  in  their  places  uuder  the  domestical 
roof,  or  tbat  they  ought  to  have  left  the  active  support  of  One  who  was  ^^ 
a  centre  of  surging  political  a|;ilation  to  their  husbands  and  brothers. 

The  excitement  of  the    Day  of  Pentecost  manifesleid   itself  in 
irregular  attcrances,  which  seemed  to  unfriendly  observers  aa  if  they 
might  hare  been  caused  by  intoxication.     In  this  excitement  women       ,, 
had  their  part  as  well  as  men.     "  These  are  not  drunken,"  said  St.  Hj 
Peter;  "  this  is  thai  which  hath  been  spoken   by  the  prophet   Joct,  ^1 
Your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy."     And  the   precedent 
set  on   the  first  day    was   followed   throughout   the  apostolic   age. 
Women  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  and  freely  yielding  iherasdvcs 
to,  the  inspiration  which  found  utterance   in   prophesying.     Corinth        ' 
was  a  place  in  which  it  most  have  been  |KCuliarty  necessary  to  pat 
safeguards  round  feminine  self-te»pcct,  and   the  Church  at  Ouriuih 
was  not  a  rery  quiet  and   orderly  society.       But  bt.   Paul  assumed 
that  women  prayed  and  prophesied   in   Uie  presence  of  believers  o 
both  B«cs.      He   prescribed  that  a  woman  praying  or  prophesying 
should  hare   ber  head  veiled  (1  Cor.  xi.  5).      The  assomptiaa   tliai 
woncu  were  accustomed  both  to  pray  and  to  prophesy  in  psblio  ia 
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■very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  whnt  St.  Paul  »%j»  a  little  further  on 
tu  the  same  epistle  :  "  Let  the  women  keep  sileuce  in  the  churches, 
.  .  .  .  It  ifl  shameful  for  a  woman  to  speak  iu  the  church."  The 
two  passages  will  not  contradict  one  another  if  we  undentand  that  - 
in  the  latter  the  Apostle  hu  wires  in  ricw,  in  the  former  aamarried 
women  and  widows.  On  no  other  h^pothest*  but  thiH  does  it  seem 
posntblc  to  bring  St.  Paul  into  ooosistency  with  himself.  It  doe* 
not  remove  all  difSculty.  For,  as  is  felt  now  with  rrfi;ard  to  the 
Purliamentary  sufTragc,  it  could  not  have  been  easy  to  allow  a  free- 
dom to  yonng  unmarried  vromca  and  to  refuse  it  to  the  married ; 
and  we  khould  have  expected  that  St.  Paul  would  have  marked  the 
distinction  more  plitinly,  instead  of  using  the  same  ambiguous  word, 
-yiiri),  in  both  plsces.  But  it  is  evident  that  if  women  who  had 
husbandti  were  bidden  to  keep  silence  in  the  churches,  no  such  restric- 
tion  was  put  upon  other  women.  The  women  who  prayed  extem- 
pore and  di^tivcred  impasstoucd  exhortations  m  a  Corinthian  assembly 
are  not  told  that  such  action  is  unbecoming;  and  unfemininc,  and  that 
iher  ought  to  restrain  their  feelings  and  their  tongues ;  they  arc  only 
bidden  to  wear  the  woman's  veil  when  they  speak  in  public. 

It  ia  again  the  more  impressiro  that  women  should  hare  been  al- 
lowed to  prophesy  freely,  when  we  perceive  that  prophesying  became 
a  difficult  practice  to  deal  with,  and  was  indulged  in  a  manner  which 
led  to  intolerable  disorder.  St.  Paul  insists  firmly  tlinl  the  impulse 
to  prophesy  did  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  a  divine  sanction.  This 
impulse  was  to  be  subjected  to  control  and  regulation.  Whatever 
impulse  might  take  poMCssion  of  man  or  woman,  all  things  wore  to 
lie  done  decently  and  in  order.  Af^or  a  time  it  began  to  be  recog- 
nised that  the  gift  of  prophesying  did  not  manifest  itself  unaccount- 
ably, but  was  an  endowment  belonging  to  certain  persons.  If  there 
were  men  wlm  had  ihi'i  gift,  tht:re  were  also  women  who,  being  per- 
ceived to  have  it,  were  allowed  to  exercise  it.  In  the  house  of 
Philip  the  Krangclist,  one  of  the  aeven,  there  were  four  dauglitcra  of 
Ilia,  virgins,  who  prophesied.  There  is  notbinp,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
to  show  that  women  were  anywhere  includc<l  amongst  the  "  elders  " 
of  the  Churches.  But  I  am  not  sure  that  prophesying  would  not,  to 
oar  mMleni  feeling,  seem  less  feminine  than  acting  as  an  elder. 
And  it  is  obvious  itiat  women  were  frankly  recognized  as  playing 
important  and  independent  parts  in  the  action  of  the  Churches  as 
ihey  began  to  he.  oi^auized.  Phiche,  a  servant  or  deaconess  of  the 
Church  at  Ccnehrcic,  was  travelling  to  Rome  on  Church  business.  It 
was  a  matter  of  public  importance  that  Euodia  and  Syntyche, 
fellow. lalK>urrrs  with  St.  Paul,  should  act  in  hsrmoDy  at  I'bilippi 
Many  oilier  wuinen  are  named  by  St.  Paul,  ajwirt  from  hunbauds  or 
fathers  (ir  brothers,  as  doiug  work  for  the  Church.  Ani  the  curious 
i  proccdcDCC  assigaed   to   Prisca  or   Priscilla,  the  wife  of  Aquila,  has 
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struck  all  renden :  "  Salate  Friaca  and  Aquila,  tay  fellov-worken  in 
Christ  Jesus  ....  unto  wliom  not  aa\f  1  gire  thanks,  but  also  all 
tlie  Cluirchra  of  the  Gcatjlw  "  {Rom.  xri.  3).  "  Wheii  PriaciUa  and 
Aquila  heard  Apolloa,  tltej  took  him  uulo  them,  and  expounded  unto 
him  the  way  of  God  more  carefully  "  (Acts  xviii.  26).  From  what 
ve  6[id  in  the  Acts  utid  the  EpisUes  we  may  iafer  that  it  was  a 
general  rule  in  the  early  Church  that  women,  if  tlwy  showed  that 
they  had  gifts,  were  not  jircrcutcd  by  any  assumptions  as  to  the  modesty 
and  suhmissirctiCBs  that  ought  to  characterise  their  sex,  from  cxer- 
ciuDg;  them  ;  Ihut  there  was  u  very  rciuarkabU-  absence  of  restricUooB 
on  the  free  action  of  women  who  had  no  husbands  ;  but  that  witcs 
were  not  hehl  to  have  the  same  kind  of  freedom  as  other  women.  I 
hare  called  attention  to  the  customs  and  prejudices  and  danger*  of 
the  Mciety  of  that  age  as  making  this  indcpcDdcDt  uctirity  and  re- 
sponsibUity  of  Christiiui  women  the  more  significant.  It  is  OricDtal 
mul  Grvck  life  that  wc  have,  in  thinking  of  the  Church  of  this  period, 
almost  exclusirely  to  take  into  aecouut.  Amongst  the  Uomous,  law 
Kod  custom  were  far  more  farourahlc  to  the  dignity  of  women 
than  they  were  iu  the  Hast  aud  in  Greece,  iiud  they  became  in- 
creasingly so  under  the  Empire.  Sir  Henry  Maine  makes  the  re- 
tnurkable  olwonation,  that  '■  no  society  which  preserves  any  tincture 
of  Christian  iostitutions  in  likely  to  restore  to  married  women  the 
penoual  liberty  conferred  on  them  by  the  middle  Roman  Uw" 
C  Ancient  Law/'  p.  158).  But  the  ^ew  Testament  Christianity  had 
its  beginnings  iu  Asia  and  in  Greece,  and  therefore  the  freedom  and 
activity  which  it  allowed  to  women  are  set  oft  by  the  contrast  aup- 
plied  by  Eastern  and  Greek  manners. 

Ihe  influcncD  of  Ucbrev  tradiliona  is  no  doubt  perceptible  in  the 
earliest  Christian  sentiments  on  this  as  on  other  subjects.  Those 
who  had  been  fed  from  their  infancy  upon  the  Kcbrew  Scriptures, 
aud  had  learnt  how  Deborah  the  wife  of  Lapidoth  judged  Israel,  were 
not  likely  to  think  meanly  of  tlie  rights  or  powers  of  women.  If 
Deborah  comjwwd  that  tlirilling  song  of  hers,  wc  can  understand 
that  Uarak should  have  said  to  her:  "  If  thou  vilt  go  with  me,  then 
I  will  go ;  but  if  thou  wilt  not  go  with  me,  then  1  will  not  ga" 
And  Deborali  was  only  one  of  a  succession  of  Hebrew  propheteates, 
whom  their  sex  did  not  forbid  to  use  their  inspiration  in  the  aerrioe 
of  their  people.  Considering  that  ve  al«>  hate  been  brought  up  to 
admire  rot  only  the  Deborah  of  the  Bible,  but  the  "  great  Kliabeth  " 
of  our  own  history,  we  cannot  a»ume  tliat  the  actual  scutimcnt  and 
practice  of  the  Jews  who  accepted  Jesus  woiUd  necesearily  be  in 
harmony  with  their  noblest  traditions.  But  they  certainly  had  not 
to  nnlcam  «hat  their  own  Scriptures  had  taught  ihem,  wheu  they 
found  themselves  moved  hy  the  xpiril  of  Christ  to  allow  free  ptay  to 
the  gifb  with  which  women  might  be  endowed. 
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I  have  admitted,  however,  that  a  apccial  kind  of  snbrntsBioQ  to 
their  htubanda  u  enjoined  upon  vivea  in  the  New  Tostnincut ;  aud 
that  it  would  be  very  difiicult  to  rajsc  other  vomen  to  freedom,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  kcepdoirn  wives  in  ii  oonditioa  of  scrvitodc.  ThU 
difficaltj,  I  hare  hinted,  must  have  exieted  and  have  been  tented  in 
the  apostolic  age.  It  iii  the  feeling  of  many  in  the  present  day  that 
the  gcucral  subjection  of  women  tnnst  be  maintained,  as  the  only 
way  of  prcscrnng  the  subjection  of  wives.  If,  it  a  contended,  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  "  Wives,  be  in  subjection  to  your 
husbands,"  is  to  ]>rcvatl,  the  female  sex  must  be  trained  from  infancy 
iu  habits  of  subjection. 

Bnt  there  arc  considerations  which  may  modify  our  view  of  this 

'•Ilcged  doctrine.  We  know  that  prccvpU  arc  not  always  to  be  taken 
iu  the  unqualified  literal  sense.  \Ve  do  not  feel  ourselves  hound  to 
fwcar  not  at  all,  to  hate  father  aud  mother,  to  give  to  every  one  that 
asks,  to  turn  the  left  cheek  to  him  who  smites  us  on  the  right,  liet 
Its  look  at  the  laugoagc  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Tctcr  concerning  the 
subjection  of  wives.  In  KphcHiann  (v.  21}  St.  Paul  bids  all  Chrititiani 
subject  lhcm«clvcs  one  to  another,  and  makes  the  subordination  of 
-wivca  to  their  husbands  only  a  part  of  this  subjection  :  "  Subjecting 
joturselrc*  one  to  anotlier  in  the  fear  of  Christ;  wives,  to  your  own 
hasbands."  The  more  particular  precept  must  be  looknl  at  iu  the 
light  of  the  more  general.     St.  Peter  also  (ii.  13)  simitarly  begins : 

^  Be  subject  to  every  human  ordionncc  or  creation  for  the  Lord's 
lie ;"  and  then  be  enjoins  submission  to  the  king,  to  other  rulers,  to 
masters,  to  husbands.  Later,  iu  the  same  epistle,  St.  Peter  says : 
"  Yea,  all  of  you  gird  yourselves  with  humiticy  to  servo  one  another." 
According  to  tbe  apostolic  teaching,  if  all  Christians  arc  to  subject 
themselves  one  to  another,  it  will  follow  that  husbands  are  to  subject 
Itemaclvca  to  their  wives.  St.  I'aul  enjoins  this  in  the  same  breath 
id  the  same  terms  in  which  lie  bids  wives  subject  themselves  to  their 
bnsbands.  The  simple  phrase,  therefore,  "  subject  yourselves,  or  be 
subject,"  docs  not  settle  the  matter.  Tliat  refer*  primarily  to  au 
iuward  teiii{)er,  to  the  suppressinu  Mid  submission  of  self,  which  is  to 
be  put  into  act  with  a  due  consideration  of  circumstances  aud  relations. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  St.  Paul  lield  tbnt  n  vtifi^  ought  actually  to  give 
way  to  her  husband's  will  more  than  a  husband  to  that  of  his  wife. 
Bnt  that  would  be  for  rnrious  reasons  and  iu  various  degrees.  It 
would  not  l>e  implied  without  limit  in  the  phrase,  "  subject  your- 
selves."  The  Apostle  had  in  view  the  actual  condition  of  things 
before  him.  Me  saw  a  legal  and  actual  subjection  of  the  wife  as  he 
Rtw  a  le^al  and  actual  subjection  of  the  slave.  He  ik  equally  emphatic 
in  enjoining  subniiMiiun  at  the  same  moment  on  the  wife  and  on  the 
bUtc  :  "  Slaves,  be  obedient  to  your  masters,  with  fear  and  trembling." 
So  ia  St.  Fctcr :  "  Slaves,  be  iu  subjection  to  your  masters  with  all  fear; 
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in  like  iQNincr,  jc  wires,  be  in  subjection  to  your  own  hiiKbftnds."  The 
nibjectioii  of  !tUve«,  unA  the  subjcctioo  of  wires,  maj  claim  exactly 
aimiUr  aupp<Hi  (toai  theso  scriptand  precepts.  It  hu  been  Bfgaed 
witk  muiifest  plwuibility  that  Scriptare  MDctioiu  s]aireT7  [  but  we 
in  thcM  days  oeitlier  ase  the  ai^ameat  dot  accept  it.  We  beliere 
thmt  St.  Paul  desired  that  the  slares  of  hi*  daj  should  acquiesce  in 
their  legal  condidon,  and  what  we  may  say  about  wires  is  that  be 
certainly  desired  that  they  also  should  acquiesce  in  their  \trg»l  condi- 
tion. Bat  it  does  not  follow  that  he  would  hare  deprecated  any 
alteistion  in  the  condition  of  wires  or  of  slaves. 

But  St.  Paul,  we  must  admit,  had  more  to  say  about  the  conjugal 
relation.  He  compares  it  with  the  relation  between  Christ  and  the 
Church.  He  dignifies  and  hallows — and,  it  may  reaaooably  be 
m^ed,  enforces — the  Bnbjection  of  the  wife  lo  the  hnsband  by  Unk- 
ing it  with  the  subjection  of  the  Church  to  Christ.  He  has  not 
only  the  legal  condition  of  the  married  pair,  be  has  also  an  ideal 
relation,  before  his  mind ;  the  hosband  is  to  lore  and  eherisb,  the 
wife  to  respond;  and  the  result  ia  to  be  the  cloaeat  possible  onion 
of  heart  and  soul.  The  Apostles,  it  may  be  obicrred,  do  not  sanction 
the  modem  sentiment  which  regards  lore  aa  a  peculiarly  feminine 
attribute ;  they  make  it  the  duty  of  tbc  man  to  lore,  that  of  the 
woman  to  yield.  That  ibe  ideal  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  implica 
that  the  wife  is  the  weaker  rcascl,  and  under  normal  circnmstaoeea 
will  best  seek  the  coojogal  auity,  which  is  the  final  aim,  by  a  c^^aia 
Toluntary  dependence  and  readiness  to  gire  way,  a  not,  T  thinkf 
to  be  denied.  Such  an  ideal  seems  to  me  to  be  in  liarmoojr 
rrith  tbc  facts  and  laws  of  Nature.  It  would  be  a  folly  indeed 
for  a  wife  to  sacrifice  uuity  to  au  aMettion  of  equality  and  inde- 
peodcDce.  Bat  the  idea]  unity,  let  it  be  clearly  undcntood,  b  no 
more  to  be  gait>ed  by  letting  the  husband  lord  it  orer  the  wife  than 
by  aetting  her  to  fight  with  him  for  equality.  It  depends  even 
iDorc  upon  the  lore,  which  ewentially  meana  Klf-sumsdcr,*  upon  the 
paying  of  honour  to  the  weaker  resscJ  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
than  upon  the  readiness  to  yieli)  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  External 
anaBgeneDta,  snch  aa  legal  rights  and  prorisions,  which  warn  the 
bnafaMid  to  treat  the  wife  as  an  equal  rather  than  aa  a  slave,  will 
hdp  and  not  hinder  the  attainment  of  the  apoaioUc  ideal. 

Beyond  and  above  the  ideal  of  conjugal  union,  there  is  present  to 
the  Christian  mind  the  ideal  of  the  uniou  of  Christians  with  Christ 
and  with  Ood.  Aad  with  this  in  riew,  St.  Paul  speaks  tbns  :  "  There 
cut  be  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  can  be  neither  bond  nor  6«e, 
then  cut  be  no  male  and  female ;  for  ye  are  all  one  man  in  Christ 
Jena "  (Oal.  ui.  38).  It  is  tnpoasible  that  thia  ideal  sboold  not 
tcU,  with  its  own  spiritual  fiirce,  upon  the  actual  lifo  of  those  who 
•  -WiUarWli  ItknwwshqbMdwikkallHirwoUlJFMb  I  tbw  «aaMr." 
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believe  in  it.  It  was  this  that  broke  dov-n  the  ilividing  mlllwtween 
the  circomcisioD  and  the  uneircumcision :  it  is  this  that  has  had  power  to 
sweep  aw«7  alarerj;  it  is  this  that  has  C0Di]>elled  the  Chriatiau  man  to 
treat  every  other  man  as  a  brother.  Will  it  not,  sooner  or  later, 
demanil  that  no  law  or  custom  should  be  maintained  which  tempts 
man  to  lord  it  over  woman,  or  which  is  unfarourable  to  the  com> 
plete  development  of  the  woman's  nature  ? 

Already  the  effect  of  this  Christian  ideal  of  humanity  has  been, 
almoat  nnircTsally,  to  raise  tbc  actual  condittoa  of  women  so  aa  to 
bring  them  nearer  to  an  cigu&lity  with  men.  The  principle  of 
msccticism  led  the  Church  off  upon  a  wrong  tack,  with  many  de- 
plorable consequence*.  But  thooc  who  regarded  marriage  as  a  less 
holy  state  than  celibacy  upheld  with  irarmth  some  rights  of  women. 
It  is  a  glory  of  the  Fathers  in  general  to  have  insttted  that 
sexual  virtue  was  as  binding  in  a  man  as  in  a  woman,  and  to  have 
made  feminine  sanctity  an  object  of  devout  sdmirntion.  How  such 
respect  for  women  would  spread  itself  naturally  through  wider  and 
more  general  conceptions,  and  tend  towards  the  aim  which  we  in  this 
age  are  punning,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  observations  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria  :  "  The  virtue  of  man  and  woman  is  the  same.  For 
if  the  Ood  of  both  is  one,  the  Master  of  both  is  also  one ;  one  Chiircb, 
one  temperance,  one  modesty;  their  food  is  common,  marriage  an 
equal  yoke ;  respiration,  sight,  hearing,  knowledge,  hope,  obcdieuce, 
love,  all  alike  "  ("  Iiislroctor,"  I.  iv.) 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  sexes  are  diffcrent;/to  the  end  of 
time,  whatever  men  and  women  may  have  and  may  do  in  common, 
their  differing  functions  will  keep  them  vitally  different  from 
each  other.  This  must  be  admitted  by  those  who  are  most  engcr  in 
advocating  women's  righti.  And  facta  which  arc  permnneut  and  in- 
destructible can  claim  that  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  them  in 
;i*]atton,  in  manners  and  customs,  and  in  social  sciiliment.  It  is 
ilficnlt,  in  view  of  the  distinctions  which  separate  woman  from  man, 
to  Bay  what,  in  any  strict  .sense,  tlie  equality  of  the  sexes  could  mean. 
I  am  far  from  asserting  that  the  sexes  are  equal,  llow  nearly 
the  capacities  of  woman  for  any  given  work  mny  approach  to  the 
capacities  of  men  is  a  question  which  could  beat  be  determined  by 
experience.  For  the  present,  the  prcsiimptton  undoubtedly  is  that  the 
WtHuan  is  permanently  and  in  all  respects  the  weaker  vessel. 
But  the  weaker  vr»!>L'l  may  with  regard  to  many  relations  be 
put  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  stronger.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  nndcTEtanding,  no  impossibility  in  bringing  about^ 
such  equality.  And  we  may  draw  an  argtinicnt  for  com- 
■sunities  anil  equalities  which  have  not  yet  been  conceded 
Irom  tlwse  which  have  been.  No  one  contends  that  the  mental  and 
moral  nature  of  woman  is  more  different  from  that  of  man  than  the 
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phjreical,  'iiovi,  as  St.  Clement  urs,  tbe  food  of  tlic  two  wxcs  » 
onminoD.  Women  have  been  allowed  from  time  imniemoml  io 
Eoglaod  to  cat  and  drink  the  same  tilings  aa  men,  and  to  take  tbcir 
food  with  them.  Tbcy  are  aUo  free  to  join  with  the  other  sex  in 
fbjaical  exercises  and  games,  in  pnblic  singing  and  acting.  Sach 
rommunitv  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  pUying,  woold  bare  been 
thought  in  ancient  Greece  and  Am  "  inexjiedieiit  and  imnwdest"  I 
qnotc  these  c[Hthcts  from  the  title  of  a  recent  sermon,  "  to  educate 
jonug  nuntcn  like  young  men,  and  with  jroting  men, — a  thing  inex- 
pedicat  and  immodest."  Let  ds  imagine  St.  Paul  to  come  and  aee 
us  as  we  now  are.  Let  him  be  introduced  to  a  lar^  dinncr-puiy, 
and  observe  tbe  ladies,  yonng  and  old,  in  their  fashioDable  eretuag- 
drc«8  and  watch  the  dishes  and  wines  going  round  ;  let  him  afterwardx 
look  in  at  a  ball,  and  see  tbe  joung  women  daodng  with  the  young 
men.  Then  let  us  suppose  him  to  see  what  has  been  already  put  In 
pnctioc,  or  even  oil  thnt  the  most  ambitiooa  adTOcates  of  women 'a 
intellectual  and  civil  advancement  bare  ever  dreamed  of,  in  the  way 
13X  common  lecture-room^,  and  common  examinations,  and  the  nhanng 
of  political  functions.  If  he  hears  that  there  are  those  who  cbf^rfuUy 
ac(|nicscc  in  the  dinner-party  and  the  ball,  but  denounce  the  mixing 
of  the  sesca  lu  ntudr  and  civil  duties  aa  immodest, — is  Jthcrc  not 
tOBM  risk  that  he  mi^ht  be  reminded  of  those  who  strain  out  the  goat 
but  swallow  the  camel  ? 

My  contention  is  that  tbe  bearing  of  tlie  original  Cbiwtiui  lauhing 
on  tbe  advance  of  women  has  uoi  been  rightly  undcntood,  and  tlmt 
it  is  more  favoorablc  to  it  than  has  cmnmonlr  been  suj^iooed.  The 
precepts  which  enjoin  that  wires  Khali  submit  tbemsclves  to  their 
hosbands  faavc  been  erroneoasly  taken  as  enforcing  the  subjection  of 
women  in  gencnl  to  tbe  stronger  sex  ;  cv«n  as  regards  wi^'cs,  those 
precepts  do  not  necessarily  discourage  regulations  which  protect  their 
rights  in  relation  to  property  and  children  and  personal  freedom; 
whilst  the  Christian  ideal  of  human  existence,  and  tbe  practice  of  our 
Lord  and  of  the  Apostles,  may  reasonably  be  claimed  ns  being 
favourable  to  soeial  airaugenents  which  jjermit  women  to  share 
Ibinga  more  e<]ually  with^  men,  and  so  raise  the  commiuiion  of  the 
■exes  to  a  higher  levd. 

J.  Llswelts  Davns.. 
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WHEX  it  was  gcrioii!<I}-  jirajWKCcI  two  or  Utrec  vears  ago  ttmt  tlie 
British  Associatiou  should  liold  one  of  its  regular  aunual 
meetingt  in  a  Canadian  city,  the  proposal  was  dvnouncvd  pretty 
Ttgorously  in  aonie  quarters.  It  was  an  innovation  upon  uite  and 
wont,  Tlicrc  could  be  no  doubt  of  that.  True,  the  French  Asso- 
ciation had  met  iu  Algiers,  and  the  meeting  but  been  u  success. 
})Utiugutabcd  gcoIogUts  had  attended,  and  had  al^crwards  writtca 
Taluahle  juapers  ou  the  geology  of  the  colony,  and  other  good  n-«ult4 
bad  followed.  But  the  Atlantic  is  wider  than  the  Mediterranean, 
and  Canada  is  not  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  aa  Algiers 
and  other  French  colonics  are  iu  the  home  Farliameut.  Then, 
wouhl  it  not  strain  the  constitution  of  the  British  Association  to 
aid  a  meeting  across  an  ocean  ?  And  even  if  tlie  constitution 
stand  such  a  strain,  would  it  not  he  a  dangerous  precedent  ? 
AVouId  not  some  rash  meniber,  vhoac  fad  was  Australia  or  Ponaiig, 
be  vamntcd  iu  proposing  that  they  should  go  nest  to  Mrlboumo 
or  Singapore  ?  But,  in  spile  of  the  ai^umenta,  the  proiMjsid  seemed 
to  be  popular  from  the  first ;  and  in  Southport,  last  year,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  should 
be  held  on  .August  27,  1884,  in  the  city  of  ilontreal.  The  innova- 
tion lias  certainly  widened  the  field  heretofore  considered  to  belong  to 
the  British  Aitsociation.  Canada  is  now  within  its  acknowledged 
nnge.  Should  the  meeting  in  Montreal  be  a  success,  Toronto  will 
send  an  invitation  next,  and  after  a  lustrum  or  two  Winnipeg  vill 
press  it»  claims.  For  the  new  departure  has  rnn  the  gauntlet  that 
tests  every  new  view  in  tlu-ology.  First,  it  is  denounced  as  un- 
scriptural;  then,  it  is  declared  to  be  dangerous;  and  then  it  b 
generally  remarked  with  perfect  cooluc»  that  there  is  nothing  new 
iu  it.  that  so  it  always  was  from  the  days  of  tlie  Fathers. 
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During  the  discusiiion,  Canadi&iiR  listened  aud  said  liUlc.  On  the 
wholv,  tlicy  were  iocrcdulotia  that  so  Urge,  to  unwieldy,  aud  lo 
eminently  respectable  &  body  as  tbe  Britioli  AKsociatioa  would  cod- 
■cat  to  Loirt  anchor,  or  rather  awing,  with  so  free  a  cable.  But  now 
that  the  thing  i*  settled  no  graciously,  and  it  is  known  tbat  eight 
hundred,  includiag  many  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  A»o- 
ciation,  iiitcnd  to  be  prcuiut  at  the  Montreal  meeting,  there  is  a 
amreraal  feeling  of  satisfaction  among  us  aud  a  determination  that 
nothing  sball  be  wanting  on  our  part  to  girc  them  a  Highlantl 
welcome. 

A  sketch  of  the  arrangements  mode  by  the  committee  entrusted 
with  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  meeting  may  be  of  uk  to  thoxe 
who  know  little  of  the  country  they  are  coming  to  see,  and  be 
not  unintcixuting  to  those  who  hare  attended  previous  meetings  of 
the  Association. 

I  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  in  the  first  place,  that  no 
greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  tlie  attempt  to  nee  too  much. 
Our  weather  is  of  the  hottest  in  August,  and  often  well  into  the 
first  half  of  Septemlicr;  and  the  man  who  attemptu  to  do  tbe  whole 
continent  of  North  America  in  a  month,  will  probably  learn  little 
and  suflcr  much.  It  would  be  well  to  be  satisfied  with  Canada  on 
this  occasion,  and  to  leave  the  United  Slates  and  Mexico  to  other 
and  more  convenient  seasons.  Canada  itself  includes  half  of  the 
continent.  Montreal  is  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  the  ocean  at 
Ibc  Straits  of  Bcllcislc,  or — to  those  who  laud  at  Ualifax  and  take 
the  Inter-colonial  Railway' — eight  hundred  mile*  inland.  Members  may 
travel  free  not  only  that  distance,  but  two  thousand  miles  further  west 
from  Montreal,  across  countr:^-  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
also  free  by  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway.  This  ought  lo  be  enough 
for  a  few  weeks,  for  the  travelling  will  profit  little,  unless  halts  be 
called  by  the  way  to  give  opportunities  of  studying  the  geolo^  or 
the  fossils,  tbe  botany,  minerals,  or  forests  of  the  country,  its  agri- 
cultural or  its  social,  political,  and  racial  features,  or  to  make 
imiuiries  into  anything  that  may  suggest  itself  bearing  upon  its  past 
or  future. 

Nothing  need  be  said  regarding  the  arrangements  for  the  ocean 
passage  to  Halifa;^  or  tluebec,  tbe  capitals  of  the  two  oldest  provinces 
of  the  Dominion,  and  its  winter  and  cliieE  summer  portals 
resjwri'tivcly.  Ualifnx  i*  the  city  in  the  New  World  at  which  an 
jLD<;lishman  should  land.  Here,  a  week  or  ten  days  after  leaving 
home,  be  sees  the  old  flag  flying  from  outlying  fort  and  wooded 
heights  and  citadel ;  the  familiar  uniforms  of  the  Royal  Arliller}'  anij 
Engineers  behind  strong  batteries  on  each  aide  of  tbe  harbour  aud 
on  islands  in  its  throat ;  red  coats  and  blue  jackets  on  the  streets  ; 
and  an  Admiral's  ironclad,  with  perhaps  tender  aud  ganboat 
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otlicr  shipa  round  ber,  hGn-and-cbickciis  lashion,  near  tbe  dockyard 
or  out  in  the  stream.  Abovu  the  post-office,  is  the  Pruviactal 
Museum,  with  a  collection  representiag  tbe  natural  hiHtory  of  Nova 
Scotia.  The  curator  or  members  of  the  local  committee  vill  gire 
their  guests  all  needed  information  about  tbiugs  to  t>e  seen  and  hoir 
to  see  tbcm.  They  will,  I  trust,  be  provided  with  a  "Handbook  for 
Canada,"  ipecially  drawn  up  this  summer  for  their  use  by  Mr.  S.  E. 
Dawaon  of  Montreal,  a  geotk-man  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  ou 
everytfaiug  Canadinu,  whose  nctiuuinlancc  they  would  do  well  to 
make  subsequently.  The  Inter-colonial  will  take  them  in  a  day  to 
Quebec ;  but,  if  at  all  possible,  one  or  two  weeks  should  be  spent  in 
the  three  Atlantic  provinces.  Nova  Scotia,  Now  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island — the  gem  of  the  Gulf  ofSt,  Lawrence.  Gold 
ia  foand  in  paying  qiiuulities  in  quarts  veins  in  the  Canibrian  rucks, 
all  along  the  aontb  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  some  good  lodes  are 
worked  within  a  few  miles  of  Halifax.  The  Picton  coal-lieM,  near 
the  north  roast,  may  be  visited  in  live  hours;  and  what  is  perhafia 
the  thickest  scam  of  pure  bituminous  coal  in  the  world  ought  to  be 
worth  seeing.  The  blast  furnaces  and  iron-works  at  Londonderry, 
in  tbe  rentre  of  the  province,  arc  our  future  Essen  or  Crcusct. 
Some  of  the  members  may  prefer  to  see  our  fanna  and  orchards, 
eapecially  the  lands  dyked,  and  so  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  by  the 
Acadians.  These  will  go  west  to  Windsor  and  on  to  Evangeline's 
country,  and  look  from  the  north  or  south  mountain  down  a 
hundred  miles  of  sheltered  valley.  Riled  with  apple-trees,  heavily 
laden  with  fruit  of  various  kinds,  as  good  as  the  fumetae  or 
pomnte  grut  of  Montreal.  But  the  geologist  must  sec  the  Joggtos, 
or  bow  shall  be  meet  ^fr.  Dawson  ? 

"Sir  Chnrl«H  Lydl  anys  iht  fineei  example  in  the  vforld  of  a  sucvosviun  oi 
foasil  forpits  of  Uto  Carbon iferuui  period  1^111  upim  tu  riew  on  a  nnturnl 
soclion,  is  timi  Kccn  on  thv  tufiy  cliffi  called  the  South  Jot^^ini,  bordering  tlio 
Oii^gnmto  chnnnrJ.  Sir  Charlirx  vUitvd  ihum  twice.  They  arc  abundiintly 
illosiraled  in  all  his  work*  and  in  I>f.  Uawion'n  AcAdinn  (i«ology.  Thcro  !■ 
a  obotiniious  ex{xiM4i  ocction  Wn  milos  in  length.  .Sir  Charles  count«<I  nino~ 
Umn  sMnxs  of  coal  and  he  saw  Mvent<«n  trees  in  an  upright  position,  cliielly 
St^Uarite,  oucutring  at  icn  distinct  levels,  one  above  tlio  other,  Tlie  usual 
bcishl  of  the  trees  was  six  lo  eight  feel,  but  one  trnnV  was  twenty-five  feet 
liigh.  "nwi  action  of  the  tides  expMcs  new  fossil  trees  from  yesr  w  y«ir  and 
a  eontinuou*  interest  thus  utiaches  to  the  locality.  Tho  whole  ground  i» 
cltuKC  lo  geological  KteiMM! ;  and  it  would  be  as  unpardonahl*  in  a  gaologist 
to  omit  a,  vitiit  to  iho  South  Joggina  as  for  an  Egyptologist  to  go  lo  Curo 
without  M«ing  iha  Pyramids," 

At  Moncton,  the  oentre  of  the  Inter*coIonial  llailway  system,  another 
^icc  of  routes  olfcrs,  and  at  the  same  time  a  capital  opportunity  of 
teeing  the  great  tidal  wave  of  the  Bay  of  Kundy.     The  turbid  flood 

abes  up  tbe  bed  of  tbe  river  on  whicb  the  town  is  built,  the  "  bore  " 
adraoce  wave  prceung  on  six  feet  high,  till  the  tide  rises  to  a 
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heigbt  of  sercnty  feet.  Tfien  it  boaU  an  equally  rapid  retreat,  and 
leaTU  bebiud  biglt  bauks  of  slippery  red  mud  with  au  ioaigniScaot 
fttream  trickling  between.  No  wonder  tltat  the  Hoiionrablc  Josepb 
Howe,  "Joe"  Ilowe  rather,  for  a  (juwtt^r  of  a  century  the  faronritc 
politician,  orator,  writer  of  the  Maritime  PruviuccD,  when  absent  from 
Iwrne,  and  resolute  that  bis  country  should  hare  the  credit  of  •om^ 
thing  bigger  if  not  better  than  could  be  seen  anywhere  cUc,  coutd 
always  cume  olT  victor  in  a  bragging  match  by  aaking  "  How  high 
does  yonr  tide  rise  ?  " 

From  thin  point  one  may  strike  south  to  the  cities  of  St.  John 
and  l^dcricton,  commercial  and  political  capitals  of  New  Hrunitwick, 
or  north  to  the  green  tarf  and  £iigli»)i-1ikc  Hocncry  of  Prince  £dwani 
Island.  The  geologist  will  probably  turn  aside  inntcnd  to  ciamiue 
the  Albcrlitc  in  the  Ilillsboro'  mines,  while  the  student  of  history 
and  of  men  may  prefer  Memramcook  and  other  peaceful  Mttlemcut* 
of  tl«!  old  Aeadians,  who  preserve  scvcntccnth-ccntury  cnstoma  and 
ways  of  thinking  in  the  midst  of  communitiea  as  acute  and  go-alicad 
as  any  in  America,  llut  the  majority  will  probably  have  to  para  on 
to  thi:  TuUcy  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  crosiiing  on  the  way  half  a  dozen 
renowned  aalmon  rivers,  without  waiting  to  cast  a  tty  in  any  of  them. 
At  Riricrc-dn-Loup,  the  steamer  for  the  Sagucnay  will  be  taken  by 
those  who  have  he-ard  of  the  majestic  CaiK»  Kternity  and  Trinity,  and 
who  desire  to  look  npon  scenery  on  a  scale  of  orcr powering  immensity, 
at  times  absolutely  drt^adful  in  its  gloom.  It  is  only  bc^nning  to 
be  generally  known  that  this  long  succcasion  of  mighty  prcdpices, 
which  were  rent  asunder  that  tlie  Sagueuay  might  jiour  its  waters 
down  to  the  St,  Lawrence,  are  the  portals  to  a  vast  and  beautiftil 
arable  country  of  alluvial  slopes  along  the  banks  of  great  lakes  and 
fertile  rircr  valleys,  a  veritable  North-weat  of  its  own,  which  the 
proriucc  of  Quebec  possciscs,  into  which  the  huhitanii  are  even  now 
flowing  under  the  leadership  of  patriotic  and  devoted  car^,  almost 
as  steadily  a«  the  surplus  population  of  Ontario  is  pouring  into 
Manitoba  and  the  territories  farther  west. 

But,  even  the  dark  Sagucnay  will  not  arrest  many  of  those  who 
have  felt  from  the  hour  of  starting  that  Uuebec  must  be  their  fint 
objective  point.  The  Intcr-cotonial  Railway  ends  at  Point  Levi, 
right  oppoaite  the  huge  reddisb-browu  promontory  or  blutf.  where — 
well<nigb  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago — the  history  of  Canada 
commenced.  The  habitait  sings  to  this  day  in  one  of  his  faronritc 
efianwna  of  tliat  afternoon  in  the  glowing  autumn,  when  pioos 
Jacques  Carticr  coat  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ste.  Croix,  as  the 
birthday  of  the  nationality  into  which  he  feels  himself  cemented 
almost  as  the  Hindoo  fecU  himself  bound  to  his  caste : — 


I 
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Tiuii'gnBds  DftvirM  lottt  urirts." 
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The  tlin-v  vessels  with  their  huge  white  wings  itcemed  great  cnoagh 
to  bavo  come  from  the  upper  or  under  world  to  the  natives  wlio 
awanncd  out  from  their  bark  cabiiM  in  the  bush,  and  into  their 
birch-bark  Miiocii ;  but  the  members  of  the  Uritish  Association  arc 
doubtless  thankful  that  the  Pariiiau  has  takcu  the  place  of  the  Grande 
Hermine.  The  lower  town  of  Uuebec  is  od  the  site  of  the  Indian 
viUage  of  Stadscona;  and  ita  king,  Donnacona,  tried  to  disauade 
Caitier  from  goiug  to  the  greater  town  far  up  lltu  river,  called 
Hochela^,  of  which  he  had  heard  from  the  Indians  at  Gaapf;  but 
in  his  little  Merlin,  tlic  precursor  of  the  stately  river  steamera  that 
now  take  us  up  so  luxuviously,  the  brave  navigator  pushed  on  lits 
wftT,  till  he  came  to  a  lai^c  and  fertile  island,  on  the  front  of  which 
Montreal  witli  its  suburb  of  Uochelaga  now  stands. 

Carticr'a  mission  was  to  find  a  passage  to  the  Indies  ratlicr  than 
to  build  and  oolonine.  Samuel  du  Ohamptaiu,  the  founder  of  Quebec 
and  of  Montreal,  the  father  of  Xew  Prance,  belongs  to  tho  beginning 
of  the  Ecvciitcenth  century.  Strange  to  say,  nhcu  he  came  upon  the 
sceoe,  both  Stad^cona  and  llochelaga  iiad  >'auished  iota  space.  There 
was  no  one  to  contest  possession  of  the  ground  with  him,  no  tribe 
with  whom  a  treaty  had  to  be  made  before  his  followers  could  baihl 
permanent  or  temporary  stracturcs.  In  those  days,  when  pestilence 
or  war  «we{»t  over  an  enearapment,  usually  no  one  was  left  to 
tell  the  tale.  Famine,  civil  strife,  or  other  causes  may  have  done 
the  deadly  work ;  but  l>eyond  raguc  traditions  nothing  is  known, 
L'nbroken  forest  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  continent.  Wander- 
ing tribes  of  the  widely  spread  Algonquin  family  roamed  along  the 
banks  of  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  lived  by  fishing 
and  bunting.  The  llnrons  cultivated  fertile  fields  farther  west,  in 
the  heart  of  wliat  is  now  our  province  of  Ontario.  And  the  formid- 
able Confederacy  of  the  Iroquoi*  reigne<l  supreme  to  the  south,  over 
what  our  neighbours  call  the  Bmpiro  State  of  New  York. 

Quelwe  and  .Montreal  have  alnaytt  been  rivals,  tliough  the  siipro- 
macy  of  the  latter  is  by  this  time  pretty  well  assured.  But,  for  a 
long  time,  Quebec  lc<l.  Looking  across  from  Point  Levi  ut  the 
picturesque  old  city  clustering  round  the  base  of  tbo  great  bluff  and 
up  its  steep  rocky  sides,  a  line  of  terrace  with  turretcd  buildings 
at  one  end,  and  the  citadel  springing  high  in  the  air  at  other, 
catclics  the  eye.  Immediately  to  the  rear  of  this  terrace  was  tlio 
centre  uf  French  power  in  the  New  World,  from  Chaniplain's  liay  to 
Montcalm's.  There  stood  the  Castle  of  St.  Louis,  the  white  flag 
with  tiia^eur  ite  l^a  floating  proudly  over  it;  and  from  that  capital 
and  centre  of  power  went  forth  the  successive  cipeditious  in  peace 
and  war — the  soldiers,  the  traders,  the  missionaries ;  the  last  generally 
Rnt,  who  up  to  nearly  the  eighteenth  century  had  apparently  assured 
to  Prance  the  sovereignty  of  the  continent      Frontcnac  had  hum- 
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bled  the  pride  of  tbe  Iroquois.  With  all  the  other  tribes  Champlnia 
had  mndu  trcntic*,  and  tliew  still  lietd  good.  TJtc  English  occupied 
merely  a  loug  thin  line  of  icttlcmcnta  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Every  other  part  of  the  Neir  World  owned  the  sway  of  llic  (JoTcmor- 
Qeneral,  vho  ruled  froin  the  Chateau  of  St  Louis.  Tbe  St.  Law- 
rence was  linked  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  bv  lines  of  militarv 
coniniuntcution  extending  from  the  Great  Lakes  dovu  the  Ohio  aud 
Mississippi.  At  crcry  strategic  point  the  white  flag  floated  over  i. 
rude  fort ;  aud  Ouebec  had  built  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Victoirc,  and  considered  herself  impregnable. 

So  it  VIM  thcu.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
America  is  to  be  the  great  homo  of  tbe  British  people.  At  the  same 
time,  nhu  would  grudge  our  Frcoch  fellow-citixeus,  luynl  as  we  our- 
selves are,  their  old  scat  in  Quebec  T  Wbo  does  not  rejoice  that  the 
race  so  increases  and  multiplies  that  it  must  always  be  a  power  in 
Canada?  They  arc  au  important  part  of  the  population  in  six  out 
of  the  seven  provinces  of  the  Dominion ;  and  whether  farming  aud 
fiahingoii  the  north-west  coawt  of  Cape  Breton,  or  farming  and  fishing 
in  the  far  North-west  along  the  Saskatchewan,  they  arc  always  found 
elustcrcd  io  homogeneous  masses,  and  devotedly  attached  to  "our 
language,  our  laws,  and  our  institutions,"  by  "  inatitutions"  their 
religion  being  chiefly  meant.  Intcretting  as  sections  of  ancient  rocks 
or  drift  to  the  geologist,  are  those  sections  of  the  France  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  the  lap  of  the  nineteenth  in  the  Kew 
^VorId  to  the  sociologist.  The  ancient  city  of  Quebec  is  still  the 
centre  of  all  this  French-Canadian  life;  and  how  full  of  quaint 
beauty  aud  poetry  it  is,  only  they  know  fully  who  have  been  wearied 
to  death  by  the  monotonous  opulent  sameness  of  American  cities. 
The  student  who  would  make  inquiries  into  this  life,  the  music,  the 
customs  and  tbe  trend  of  thinking  among  the  people  will  find  the 
Cdte  dc  Beaupre,  a  strip  of  country  extending  down  the  river  in  the 
Ticinity  of  Quebec,  a  most  accessible  district,  and  at  the  same  time 
possibly  the  most  perfect  illustration  of  what  he  desires  to  Investigate: 
Not  very  long  ago,  the  Abbd  Feriand  said,  "  In  tbe  habitan  of  thfi 
C6te  dc  Bcaupre  you  have  the  Norman  peasant  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  with  his  legends,  bia  songs,  his  superstitiona,  nnd  his 
oostoms."  Unfortunately  for  him,  he  still  sticks  to  old  fashions  in 
farming,  as  well  as  Io  old  songs,  and  the  stiff  Lombardy  poplars  that 
his  ancestors  brought  from  France.  He  docs  not  care  to  spend 
money  on  expensive  agricultural  implement*.  He  enjoys  social  roerry- 
makiogs  more  than  political  discussions,  and  prefers  steady  ban! 
work  by  day  and  smoking  his  native  tobacco  with  his  acighbonrs  in 
tbe  long  evenings,  to  thinking  over  rash  experiments  on  his  narrow 
terrti.  At  the  head  of  the  ancient  soci.t1  pyramid  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  stood  the  Governor-Ueneral  and  tbe  Bisbo)>.     The 
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Governor  wsa  aupr<!ine,  tlion^li  vith  a  Itisliop  like  Laval  it  was  often 
a  question  whtcli  of  the  two  wtu  the  GuvMrnor.  Then  came  tbo 
aagwara  and  tbe  eurft.  The  base  was  couittitutcd  by  Ute  habttatu. 
A»  B  recent  writer  saya  : — 

"  This  word  U  [luciitiariy  Prench-Caaadian.  The  pagtan,  at  peasaat,  never 
•xniei)  iu  Ciuuilii ;  for  tlie  feudalbm  eatabliabed  by  Louis  XtV.  did  not  imply 
any  perwinal  dopenJeniH)  upon  the  ttignew — nor,  in  Inct,  any  rcnl  tocial 
tDivriority.  bUch  eetttiiwrt  wau,  in  all  but  nuiDQ,  rirtunlly  ojt  iiidapcndent  a 
propri«lor  na  is  kin  dcscooditnt  to-day.  Ho  wu,  xaA  he  i«,  cntphaticnlly  tha 
dweller  in  tbo  land.  Ho  '  weot  ap  and  taw  ch«  land  that  it  waa  good,'  poi- 
tcMtA  it,  and  dwells  tiier«in.  Tbe  lerin  ia  often  used  as  «<]tiivaIont  to  enltiea. 
tfur,  or  &niter,  and  as  db^nguishins  Hie  rural  from  the  urban  population ; 
but,  rightly  understood  and  lued  aaho  tiaea  it,  nothiog  more  forcibly  exprtaaes 
both  1^  origin  and  natoro  of  th«  attachment  of  the  French- Canadian  to 
hia  country,  uid  (he  tenacity  witli  wbich  he  oUnga  to  bia  nationality,  hia  reli- 
gion, and  his  language."  * 

The  feudal  ioatitutions  have  gone.  There  are  no  x^ijrnmrs  now,  or 
rather  no  sci^nonal  tenure.  But  bishop  and  cure  remntn,  and  their  hold 
DpoQ  the  people  is  unquestioned  as  ever.  The  Protestant  Churchea 
bare  eatobtiahcd  "  French  Evangelization  Schemca,"  and  these  hiirc 
results ;  but  pcrliapti  the  mo«t  geni-ml  and  certain  result  is  to  hammicr 
the  FreDch-Canadians  more  compactly  toj^cther.  They  resent  propa- 
gasdism  lirotn  witiiout,  and  agree  that  the  'rert  loses  his  nationality 
u  well  as  his  religion.  The  "  scheme  "  detaches  indiriduals,  but  ita 
tendency  is  to  arrest  internal  movements.  For  any  general  cliange 
ia  Frcnch-Canadiai)  life  and  character,  ve  must  look  to  internal 
raovenieiits,  and  thcw  will  be  due  to  the  powerful  solvents  of  modem 
(rcc  thought  and  inquiry,  utimulated  by  the  constant  travelling  and 
the  immense  material  changes  that  arc  the  characteristic  of  niuet<.-cnth- 
centory  civilization. 

Tliough  three-fifths  of  tbc  population  of  Montreal  is  French,  they 
■re  not  likely  to  contribute  many  papers  ta  the  liritiali  Association, 
oor  even  to  attend  the  meetings  in  force.  It  would  be  otherwise  if 
the  Association  concerned  it.iolf  Milh  the  lighter  varieties  of  literature; 
for  they  have  done  better  work  than  wc  in  history,  biography,  poetry, 
music,  journolisuj ;  but  their  education  is  not  acieiitific,  aad  they  have 
■|j>nc  notbiug  iu  science. 

But  to  every  member  I  would  venture  to  say  here,  before  going 
on  to  Montreal  apend  two  or  three  days  in  and  around  Quebec,  even 
if  you  have  to  akip  Picton  and  the  South  Jogginit,  the  Cumberland 
billa  of  Ottawa,  and  Niagara  itaelf. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  Montreal.  In  tbe  opinion  of  a 
bigoted  Canadian  like  myself  tliere  is  hardly  a  more  beautiful  city 
is  the  world.  It  has  only  150,000  people,  but  Edinburgh  had  no 
more  when,  in  tlic  eyi^  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  of  almost  eveiy 
one  else,  it  was  the  Qoccn  of  cities. 

■  J.  a.  A.  Crtigbtoii,  "  Ptctnrwqui?  Cutoda,"  voL  i.  pp.  69,  79. 
▼OL.  XLTI.  H 
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:  oecMd  ICMporary  Mmctura  and  cstabluhed  » 

tbe  Blxiid  of  ilontical  in  1611,  it  wiu  not  till 

tfeia^  yoKm  later  that  a  permanent  cstablichment  was  commesced. 

"  1m  fiMnwiniri  de  Montteal,"  fwrned   in  Pam,  aeot  ont  an  6S))edi- 

tisi^  iiMdBr  tlM  Siear  de  Mauonnenm  to  boild  a  town  and  protect  it 

HPJB''  tha  Imlana  hf  means  of  fortiQcBtions.     Tbe  town,  under  tbe 

mim  a(  VtUe-Murc,  which  it  long  retained,  was  solemnly  consecrated 

at  »  spot  oear  tbe  foot  of  the  moimtuin,  on   tbe  ]7tfa  of  May,  1642. 

SX  suou  became  an  emporiom  of  the  trade  in  peltries  with  the  frieiidl;^ 

MIhis,  tboagh  iu  adrauoed  pontkn  exposed  it  to  many  an  Iroqoois 

NHadl  from  which  Quebec  was  saved  by  its  stren^  and  its  remote 

ocas  &otn   the  enemy.     In  1760,  after  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of 

Almliaiii,   Montreal   became   the   last   station  of   French    power  in 

America.      Here    the  capitolatiun  was  signed  which  gavo  over  the 

wfaule  continent  to   Britain.      In  1776,  it  was  taken  and  held  during 

tbe  winter  by — 

"  Tliv  co«b«Lli>t  CoBtiMaUIa, 
la  their  n^gtd  npawntals ; " 

bat  IVanUin  naed  prm  and  plausible  tongue  in  vain  to  iodace 

Canadians  to  join  the  rerolt  against  the   Empire.     Up  to  1810,  it 

was  an  insignificant  town ;  bat  from  that  date  it  rose  into  importance 

aa  the  head-quarters  of  the  Xorth'WCst  Company  that  disputed  tbe 

tnde  in   fun  of  tbe  great   reigion  oTcr  which   the    Hudson's  Day 

Company  bad  claimed  semi-sorcrcignty  and  the  monopoly  in  trade. 

The  North-west  Company  pushed    the    profitable   business  with  far 

more  ener^  than  the  older  company  bad  ever  shown.     They  sooglit 

ont  tbe  ludians  by  distant   lake  and  rirer,  and  in   the  depths  of 

unknown   forests.     They    planted    posts    to    suit    every    tribe,    and 

explored  the  whole  of  the  vast  territory  from  Lake  Superior  to  tbe 

Bocky    Mountains.     The  rival    companies  armed  their   agentSj  aer- 

rants,  and  voyafffurt,  and  many  a  time  tlw  quarrel  was  fought  oat  in 

the  old-faabinned  way,  iu  remote  wildemestes,  where  there  were  no 

polioemcu   to  interfere,  and  neither  courts  nor  lavs  to  appeal  unto. 

The   fur-kiuRs  lived  in  Montreal.     Their    fleets  of  canoes,  manned 

by  sinewy  Indians  and  half-brccd  voyaffeitrt,  started  fiom  Montreal, 

or  Lacbine  rather,  with  supplies,  went  up  tlie  Ottawa,  across  coantry 

by  Lake   Nipiaaing,   down    French   rircT,  aXou^   tbe   shores    of  the 

Georgian    Bay  and  Lake  Sujwrior  to  I-'ort  'William,  hard   by    Port 

Arthur,  the  present  Lake  Superior  terminus  of  the   Canada  PaciHe 

Railway,     llicrc  tbe  bales  were  tran.iferred  to  smaller  canoes,  and 

these  were  paddled  along  lakelets  and  lacustrine  rivers  and  carried 

over  innumerable  portages  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Winnip^ 

river  and   lake  to  Fort  Garry.      The  return  journey  was   by  the 

same  extraordinary  route,  and  when   the  peltries  were  brought   to 

Iklontreal,  and  the  tiarrow  lanes  down  by  old  St.   Paul   Street  were 
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crowded  Tith  vo^t^tw*  uid  eowrevn  de  boU  in  pictureBquc  oontnmes, 
ininunenble  were  the  atoms  of  adrenture  &nd  great  the  vnthusiwm 
over  [vofiU.  In  1621  tbc  two  compiiDics,  tired  of  their  expcastve 
GODtest,  agrr«(l  to  coalesce,  and  the  present  Hudtoii'ii  Bay  Companj 
w«  incorporated. 

By  this  sBtDC  route,  that  the  canoes  of  tbc  Nortb-wcst  Company 
followed  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway 
now  proposes  to  briog,  on  steel  rails  to  Montreal,  the  produce  of 
Manitoba  and  tlie  vast  territories  beyond,  to  ship  it  thence  to  JEurope. 
If  it  paid  to  bring  furs  iii  canoes,  it  should  pay  to  bring  wheat  and 
otber  modem  jiroduclit  by  rail,  and  it  is  estimated  that  Manitoba  will 
hare  six  tDitliooB  of  bnshcls  to  export  this  year.  Uence  the  etterf^ 
villi  which  the  Canada  Pacific  Railway  is  building  its  road  at  the 
hack  of  Lake  Su|)enor.  Twelve  or  fitleen  years  ago,  this  rugged 
I^nreiitian  region  was  said,  on  maps  executed  by  our  neighbuiira  and 
believed  by  ourselves,  to  be  "  impracticable  for  railways."  IVo  or 
three  years  ago,  when  the  present  syndicate  undertook  to  build  our 
national  line  to  the  Pacific,  "every  one"  said  that  they  never  in- 
tended to  build  this  section.  It  is  being  built  in  grand  style,  and  it 
will  )>e  finixhed  next  summer.  Tbc  Nortli-wcst  crops  of  188S 
will  be  brought  to  Montreal  by  this  line  cheaper  than  by  any 
other  combination  of  routes,  and  the  lyndicate  may  then  allow  as 
many  rival  companies  as  can  be  induced  to  take  a  hand  in  the  bosi- 
Den  to  build  as  many  railways  as  they  like  into  the  North<wcst. 
George  Stephen,  D.  A.  Smith,  and  their  associates  are  undertaking, 
on  a  gigantic  scale  and  according  to  the  noods  of  the  day,  what  the 
Selkirks,  Maf/Tsrishcs  and  others  aid  so  well  io  the  first  decades  of 
the  century. 

Tlie  development  of  the  lumber  timdc  gave  Montreal  its  next  great 
irapuke;  hut  its  permanent  importance  as  a  centre  of  commerce 
depended  on  whether  the  river  could  be  deepened  to  the  east,  where 
needed,  and  on  whether  a  aeries  of  great  canals  coold  be  built  to 
flank  the  sacccssive  rapids  and  cataracts  that  break  the  course  of 
navigation  nil  the  way  up  to  the  Suult  Stc.  Marie,  where  tlie  waters 
of  Lttke  Superior  leap  to  a  lover  IcvcL  Both  of  those  gigantic  works 
have  been  accomplished. 

"  Tu  the  east,"  writes  a  distinguished  engineer,  "«  ship  chaun«l  lias  buen 
dredged  ilirough  I.aka  Su  Peter  to  ■  depth  of  twenty-fivd  fevi,  to  admit  o(  the 
pasasgR  of  ocean  stctuDirt.  Tbo  origiusl  depth  over  tlic  St,  Pvtvr  fluts  was 
eJW«n  fi»t.  This  gigantic  work,  commenced  in  1810,  has  been  continued 
tmtil  tbe  pnwnt  day.  The  excavation  extends  Ibr  n  distance  of  seveoteCD 
milci^  over  eboab  irregular  in  depth.  At  this  date  th«  sum  of  93,500,000 
bm  been  expended  iu  the  work.  The  further  deepening  of  this  chmnol  to 
admit  the  depth  o{  27  feet  C  iucbes  is  now  in  progress,  and  to  obtain  this 
d«ptli  ihroagbout  aixive  Quebec,  the  jhoals  of  t!ie  River  St.  Lawrenco  itsalf 

»     above  and  bolow  Idiko  8i.  Peter  must  likewise  be  dredged. 

H   '  '*  There  is  but  one  paraUal  to  this  work  in  the  world— the  improvcmeDt  of 
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Uh  Clj-iie,  which  hia  been  cooUnMd  for  one  htuidred  years.  OrigiiuiU]r,  only 
vwaels  drawing  3  fe«t  6  inebtm  oould  reach  Glaagow.  From  time  to  time 
tbia  depth  has  been  iocroued,  nntil  it  mny  be  ntd  that  at  thii  d««  0cr«n 
auunen  of  the  hu^gnt  draught  arc  tonne)  at  the  Broocnielair.  Hence  Ohugov, 
^  iulili<'Ja!  nicani,  hna  became  one  ot*  tiic  moot  important  ports  in  the  L'oited 
Kingilnm ;  ond  limilnrly  Montreal,  althoiijjh  n  ibaitiand  miki  from  the 
ooean,  iii  now  one  o(  tba  cbiftT  seaports  of  the  Dominion,  and,  judged  by  the 
cUadard  oi'  Costoma  t«c«i|)ta,  most  be  held  to  be  thi;  ftr*L" 

To  the  west  of  Montreal,  the  lAchiac  rapid«  presentcJ  the  fint 
obstacle  to  narigaliou.  These  have  l>een  Hanked,  first  by  a  host) 
then  by  a  barge,  ami  tfacu  by  a  ship  canal ;  and  in  1875  this  last  iru 
enlarged  at  an  ex{)en«c  of  awveral  millions  of  ilollars.  The  locks  are 
375  fpct  long.  45  feel  wide,  with  1*^  feet  of  water  in  the  silis,  «0 
constructed  that  witbunt  interrugttion  lu  traffic  tliey  may  ho  increased 
to  14  feet.  The  whole  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  bein);  dealt 
with  ou  the  ssmc  acalc.  What  this  means  may  be  imagined  when 
it  is  stated  that  tht;  distance  from  the  Stroiu  of  BeUeislo  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior  is  2,384  miles,  nod  that  on  that  ronle  we  have 
hnilc  Boren  canals,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  704  miles,  and  a 
lockage  of  036}  feet.  ThGTc  is  besides  the  Sault  Stc.  Marie  Canal, 
bailt  by  the  I'nited  States,  IVt  o"1^  IonK>  "'>^''  1^  '^^  ^'  iucbcs 
lockage. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Association  there  will  be  daily  escur- 
uons  to  Lachine.  This  was  the  old  seigniory  of  puc  of  the  greatest 
of  1-Veneh-C'anadiaii  names,  Robert  Cavalier  de  la  Salte;  Tired  by 
the  discoveries  that  Cbamplain  and  hia  successors  had  made,  be 
dreame<)  perpetually  of  a  norlh-wert  passage  to  China  by  the  waters 
ctf  the  OtUwa,  and  so  men  in  derision  called  the  place— from  which 
he  was  to  set  out — La  Chine.  But  the  imagination  of  great  souls  is 
the  highest  reason.  He  found  his  way  to  the  Misiixsippi  and  the  Gulf 
of  Menko,  in*tcad  of  to  the  Pacific,  but  the  nearest  road  to  the  dM 
Eastern  Tbule,  "  with  its  rosy  pearls  and  golden-roofed  palaces," 
will  start  yet,  and  ic  oar  day  too,  from  Lachine.  When  the  Canada 
Pacific  Railway  is  tinixhed,  it  will  be  a  shorter  road  than  any  other 
to  China  by  more  than  a  thousand  miles;  and  it  is  to  bridge  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  Lachine.  Let  the  bridge  bear  La  Salle's  grxvt 
name.  The  excursions  to  Lochiuc  arc  that  mcmben  may  sec  the 
canal  and  enjoy  the  faidnatioa  of  running  the  rapids.  This  rapid, 
beautiful  m  it  is,  has  not  the  grandeur  of  the  Loug  Sault,  but  tbe 
steamer  is  borne  irresistibly  so  close  to  the  ledge-broken  rocks, 
slielring  on  one  side  and  bold  on  the  other,  between  wliieh  it  pluDgO, 
that  the  excitement  uever  palla.  I'fae  steamer,  a  few  miuutca  afiwr- 
wanli,  ps-ts^a  \mdcr  the  Victoria  bridge,  one  of  those  splendid  triumplis 
of  cugiticcring  skill  about  which  twenty  years  ago  a  great  deal  of  j 
ncnse  was  made,  though  it  is  now  apt  to  be  overlooked,  or  rcmcm-  fl 
bered  only  in  connection  with  Sir  George  Cartier's  characteristically      ' 
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Fnncii  reply  to  the  Uueen's  question  of  how  many  yards  long  it  was: 
"  Wiicn  Caoadlaua  bavc  the  honour  of  namiug  a  bridge  after  your 
Majesty,  we  mciMura  it  in  tnilefl,  not  in  yards."  A  walk  now  along 
the  massive  stone  wharfai^  of  the  city  is  sufficient  to  show  its 
QortTalled  faeilttics  for  trade.  Xenrly  a  dozen  lines  of  ocean-going 
steamships  are  taking  in  cargo,  and  improrements  are  projected  to 
afford  iiidcfinilc  cipansiou.  All  tho  appliances  for  loading  and 
nnloading  arc  eniploycMl,  and  tlie  facilities  for  transhipment  are  of 
the  best.  Montreal  was  the  tint  port  ia  the  world  lighted  by 
electricity :  and  the  rustilt  is  continuonH  lalwur  in  the  summer 
months.  But  the  harbour  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  being  scaled 
during  a  long  winter.  From  spring  to  the  close  of  autumn,  the 
great  river  sweeps  past,  t'vo  miles  wide,  with  a  force  that  no  human 
power  coidd  arrest.  But  the  frost-king  comes,  aD<t  the  river  is  sealed 
fa»U  £verything  that  indicates  commerce  takes  to  flight.  Quays, 
dock«,  sheds,  and  crerylhing  else  up  to  the  revetment  wait  arc  wiped 
out.  Thi;  ice-cOTcrcd  river  rises  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  streets, 
and  a  vast  expanse  of  snow  stretches  up  and  dovrn  and  across,  an* 
broken  save  by  "shoves"  and  blocks  of  ice.  Tii  April  the  ice  b^ios 
to  melt  and  groan  preparatory  to  shoving.  Everything  must  yield  to 
tliis  irresistible  pressure,  and  therefore  everything  has  been  removed 
io  time.  Huge  cakes  pile  above  each  other,  but  scarcely  has  the  ice 
commenced  to  move  when  the  labourers  arc  at  work,  fitting  together 
the  sections  of  yheds,  clearing  the  railway  track,  and  putting  the 
maarirc  wharves  in  order  for  the  spring  work. 

itnt  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  Aiaociiitiou  itself,  and  to  note  what 
arc  likely  to  bo  its  characteristic  features  this  year.  Dr.  Dawson,  tho 
distingui-^hed  Principal  of  McOill  Univenily,  moved  the  resolution  in 
Souibport  last  year,  that  the  tifty-fourtb  annual  meeting  should  be 
held  in  Montreal,  and  he  placed  the  buildings  of  the  University  at  the 
di^xtsal  of  the  Association  for  the  occasion.  McGill  has  four  facnlties^ 
arts,  applied  science,  law,  and  medicine;  the  last  being  specially  well 
known.  Bestdes  its  old  buildingH,  it  lias  the  splendid  museum  huilt 
three  or  four  years  ago  by  Mr.  Peter  Kcdpath,  and  supplied  with  first- 
rate  colleetiotui  in  geology  and  natural  history,  many  of  them 
rearranged  and  presented  by  Dr.  Dawson.  Nowhere  else,  except 
perhaps  in  the  Geological  Museum  in  Ottawa,  ran  there  be  fouad 
such  perfect  specimens  of  the  Eozoon  Canadense,  and  whether  the 
Eosoon  be  tlie  Bnt  of  organisms  or  myth  can  be  discussed  intel- 
ligently here.  Besides  the  University  buildings,  the  different  Pro- 
testant churches,  taking  advantage  of  the  arts  course  in  JIcGill,  have 
built  theological  halls  in  or  near  the  grounds.  There  are  thus  the 
halls  of  the  \Vc4lcyan,  Presbyterian,  and  Congregatioual  Churches, 
and  not  far  away  the  Synod  Hall  of  the  Church  of  Kuglaud  and  its 
Diocesan  College.     All  these  arc  available,  and  consequently  the 
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AMOcUtion  vill  he  bcttrr  Iiou»ect  than  it  sometimes  is  in  KngUnd. 
The  diflcrcDt  nc^rtiona  can  meet  side  bj  side,  lustciul  of  being  mtlrs 
apart,  a»  has  sometimes  been  the  caKC  The  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  has  met  twice  in  >rontrcal,  and,  with  an 
Attendance  of  more  than  nine  Iniudrrd  iuoinl)«n  um)  asaociates,  its 
nine  sections  found  ample  accommodation  in  McGill.  As  the 
buildings  arc  situated  in  grounds  laid  out  in  walkw  and  ornamented 
vitli  trees,  the  visiton  will  be  pleasantly  reminded  of  the  ancient 
Acadcmj-.  'What  is  of  more  consequence,  they  can  at  all  time*  find 
abetter  from  the  August  nun. 

The  American  Association  is  to  meet  this  year  in  Philadelphia,  a 
week  later  than  the  British  Association,  so  as  to  give  its  members  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  Montreal.  Numbers  of  tlicm  wilt  taku 
odvaiitiigc  of  this  arrangement,  for  every  American  believer  in  Rummer 
holidays,  and  the  men  of  science  will  be  eager  to  welcome  their 
British  eonfrires.  Uetiidcs,  there  are  no  cities  on  the  continent  that 
Americans  like  better  to  visit  than  Montreal  and  Quebec,  very  much 
because  they  arc  so  different  from  their  own.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  of  the  moat  distingnisbed  members  of  the  council  will  attend 
the  American  Association,  were  it  only  to  sec  how  meetingy  may  be 
conducted  with  a  minimum  waate  of  time. 

A  departure  from  use  and  wout  was  takeu  by  the  Association  lost 
year,  in  order  that  papeni  might  be  secured  without  fail  on  the 
principal  subjects,  an<l  special  papers  be  prcparc^l  by  Canadians  on 
Canadian  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  It  autboriiied  the  com- 
mittcc  to  ask  good  men  to  prepare  papers  beforehand,  on  points  of 
present  importance  in  science,  and  a«  the  great  sore  in  former  years  baa 
been  the  number  of  twuddly  papers  and  the  amount  of  mere  palaver 
on  these,  the  departure  wilt  be  hailed  with  pleasure,  and  probably 
aigoalizc  an  epoch  in  the  Association's  mctho<ls  of  procedure. 
Various  sub-committeca  hare  a  nnmber  of  papers  ready,  on  topics  on 
which  Canadiaiia  can  speak  with  anthonty,  and  some  of  these  will 
probably  provoke  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 

!>Iontreal  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions  that  wicntiRc  men  may 
make  without  reproach.  I  hare  referred  to  Lachina  already.  Geolo- 
gists will  take  the  railway  west  to  Papinean-villc,  so  called  after  the 
well-known  French-Canadian  leader,  and  drive  over  a  romaniic  cotiutiy 
oi  Laurentiue  mountaina  and  stirless  lakes,  strangely  interspersed 
with  fertile  valleys  and  cnltirated  farms,  to  examine  the  ancjeut  gueict 
rockii  where  the  earliest  foasil  remains  of  animal  life  have  been  foood. 
Tho«c  who  wish  to  see  what  we  do  in  the  way  of  farming  and  stock- 
raising  can  pas*  through  the  beautiful  eastern  townshipn,  and  inspect 
Cochrane's  slock  at  Compton.  Othen,  interested  in  tbc  old  lorda 
of  the  soil,  will  visit  the  Huron  rillage  of  Lorettc  near  Quebec, 
and  Canghaawaga   above  Lachine,  where  the  IroqtuHS^   whom  th« 
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Jesuits  fiuccvedcd  in  ctrnvertiag,  have  been  settled  for  gcncrattona. 
The  HuroDK  hare  been  ])rMfcs«c<)ly  Chrittiui  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  They  still  proudly  call  themselves  "  the  Huron  nation/' 
and  on  nfUciiJ  occuionx,  H«ch  as  b  viHit  of  a  governor  or  the 
IndiaD  commiasioner,  their  chiefs  wear  full  Indian  costome.  Doubt- 
less, they  would  pay  the  same  token  of  respect  to  the  Preddcnt 
of  the  British  Association.  Mo«t  of  the  Iroquois  are  Protestant^ 
and  are  iKttlctt  in  different  parts  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

But  it  must  not  be  for^ttcu  that  the  members  of  tbe  AxaociatioD 
may  »ec  Montreal,  and  all  the  other  places  in  the  ncighboorhood  to 
which  reference  ha*  b<;en  made,  without  seeing  modern  Canada. 
The  centre  aa  well  as  the  real  strength  of  Canada  is  in  the  great 
prorince  of  Ontario,  with  its  two  millions  of  educated,  energetic 
people ;  and  a  quarter,  or  at  any  rate  half,  a  century  hence,  it  will 
be  found  a  good  deal  farther  west,  just  as  in  the  United  States  tbe 
piTOt  of  political  power  is  moving  went  steadily  cnry  decade.  Yet, 
few  can  spare  time  to  see  much  of  Ontario  itself.  ExcurMons  will 
of  voone  be  made  to  tlie  i>l>o«phate  regions  above  Ottawa,  and  the 
immCBso  deposits  of  iron  ore  that  are  just  beginning*  to  be  opened 
ODt.  Ottawa  itself  will  be  visited,  were  it  only  to  tee  the  Parliament 
boildtngs  and  to  "  nm  tlie  slides."  Some  will  come  to  Kingston,  to 
fet  a  sail  through  the  Thousand  Islands.  Many  will  go  to  Niagara, 
taking  Toronto  by  the  way.  It  in  only  fair  to  hint  that  they  may 
do  all  this,  and  yet  sec  but  little  of  the  real  Ontario.  The  strength 
of  the  province  i»  in  countlcn  farms  redeemed  from  the  wilderness, 
and  the  yeomanry  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  homestead*.  It 
is  difficult  to  get  a  di.-(tinct  mental  prescntatiun  of  this  one  fact,  and 
the  promise  that  it  represents,  for  it  has  not  yet  had  time  to  express 
itaelf  in  concrete  form.  Still  more  difllcnlt  will  it  be  to  get  an  adei]uate 
idea  of  the  North-west,  though  everything  will  be  done  in  the  way  of 
allbrding  facilities  for  seeing  all  that  can  be  seen  in  a  foi'tnight.  The 
liberality  of  the  Canaria  Pacific  Kailway  Company  to  the  Associa- 
tion i«  as  wise  as  it  is  splendid.  It  grants  to  all  visiting  members 
free  passes  over  its  lines.  Ke^ides,  it  o&'era  to  take  one  hundred  and 
fif^  members  on  a  free  special  eicnrsion  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  by  way  of  the  Georgian  Bay,  Lake  Sui>erior,  and  Win- 
nipeg.  The  places  passed  during  the  night  ou  the  outward  journey 
will  be  repassed  during  the  day  on  the  return,  llii*  excursion  will, 
I  venture  to  say,  be  the  feature  nf  the  Montreal  mcetiufj  that  will 
be  InngoKt  remembered.  The  first  four  hundred  miles  are  by  rail, 
tbrongh  some  good  sections  of  Ontario.  The  second  part  of  the 
jooniey,  commencing  at  the  bcauliful  port  of  Owen  Sound,  consists  of 
a  sail  for  six  hundred  miles  up  the  Qeorgi&n  Bay,  past  the  great 
Hanitoulin  island,  among  the  mazes  of  the  rocky  islets  that  the 
Lanrentians  on  tbe  mainland  throw  out  into  the  lake,  through  tbe 
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Smlt  Ste.  Mvic,  snd  then  into  Lake  Superior  and  nvay  out  of  sigbt 
of  land  till  Thunder  Ckpe — the  guut  vonder  of  Port  Arthur — ts 
sighted.  It  is  alvajrs  diSScult  to  realize  that  the  magniRcent  steamerj 
riuhing  along  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  milea  an  hour,  is  in  the  heart  of  a 
continent  and  not  in  mid'Oceao.  At  Port  Arthor,  a  railway  journey 
of  thirteen  hundred  miles  begins ;  tta  three  hundred  a  Tildemeas, 
and  then  at  Uat  Portage,  nhere  tlie  Lake  of  the  AVoods  poura  itaelf 
dovn  into  the  Winnipeg  riTcr,  exposttres  of  Horonian  and  Laurea- 
tiau  rocka  side  by  %\Ac  on  a  Kale  that  the  geologista  have  never  accn 
before ;  soon  af^er,  the  beginning  of  that  vast  alluvial  plain,  nioe 
hundred  miles  from  east  to  west,  or  sea  of  green  and  gold,  whose 
WSTca  arc  stopped  only  by  the  Kocky  Klountains,  the  sotcewfiil 
oolooitation  of  which  is  our  present  chief  work.  A  halt  will  pro- 
bably be  called  at  Winnipeg,  ten  years  ago  a  village,  now  a  city  of 
over  20,000  people,  before  going  farther  into  what  was  the  other  day 
"  the  great  lone  land." 

Is  it  permissible  to  speculate  as  to  the  probable  results  of  the 
Montreal  meeting  ?  Will  there  be  any,  or  will  it  be  aimjdy  the  most 
gigantic  pic-nic  of  the  season  ?  1  look  for  results.  It  is  almost 
inconceirable  that  so  many  men  accustomed  to  sober,  patient^  accurate 
iBTcatigation  should  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  conditions  of 
thiaga  in  a  new  world  without  thought  being  stimulated,  suggeatioua 
thrown  oat,  and  ideas  brought  to  birth  that  may  be  of  quite  incalcnlablo 
value.  Mure  than  once  Canada  has  been  misreprescateil  in  Kngland, 
by  politicians  vho  had  their  faction  to  aerre,  by  speculators  who 
thought  only  of  their  own  immediate  interests,  by  joumali«ls  who  had 
received  their  brief  and  bad  to  write  up  to  it,  by  the  tourist  t  ho  came 
tliat  he  might  write  a  book,  and  the  officer  whose  conci'ption  of 
life  is  summed  np  in  the  magical  word  "  8port."  There  was  no  one 
at  hand  to  explain,  or  even  to  otTset  extreme  statcmeuls.  It  will  be 
different  hereafter,  to  aome  cileui  at  least.  In  alinoNt  every  city  and 
coonty  in  Britain  there  will  be  reliable  men  and  women  who  ean  say 
to  others.  "This  or  that  article  or  prospectus  is  apt  to  mislead." 
£>-en  a  bird'»-eye  view  of  any  country  puts  an  intelligent  beholder  in 
a  better  position  for  understanding  what  be  reads  abottt  it  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  members  of  the  British  Association  will  get  that 
bird's-eye  ricnr  and  an  iucreaae  to  their  stock  of  knowledge.  And 
knowledge  begets  sympathy,  and  sympathy  again  adds  immensely  to 
knowledge.  I  shall  be  astonished  also  if  papcrtnrc  not  written  after 
the  meeting  from  vhicb  we  may  Icam  much — papers  on  our  geology, 
forests,  fisheries,  mines,  af;riculture,  education,  trade ;  and  un  eu«h 
political  problems  a»  the  Indians,  the  relations  of  the  prorinees  lo 
each  other,  the  relations  of  the  Dominion  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Kaipire,  the  law  of  «^>yrighl.  our  universities;  and  indeed  on 
almost  every  subject  discussed  by  the  Association.     Is  it  txit  coneciv- 
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ible,  too,  that  tlic  political  sod  racial  condition  of  things  found  here 
may  suggest  a  contribution  to  the  most  difficult  prohlcui  that  Bntish 
statesman  «iiip  is  called  on  at  present  to  solve — the  relation  erf  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain?  As  I  have  ^iiit  it  elsewhere,  here  we  have  more 
than  a  million  of  people  opposed  in  race,  religion,  character,  and 
hiatorical  associations  to  tlie  majority  of  Canadians,  a  people  who»e 
forvfuthers  fought  England  for  a  ceutur;  and  a  half  on  the  soil  on 
which  the  children  arc  now  liring;  a  Celtic  people,  massed  together 
in  one  provinee— a  people  proud,  seiinitive,  Hubmiisive  to  their  priests, 
and  not  very  well  educated  ;  this  people  half  a  century  i^o  badgered 
erery  Govemor-Oeneral  that  Britain  sent  out,  stopped  the  sap. 
pile*,  embarrassed  authority,  and  broke  out  into  actual  rebellion. 
Now,  they  are  {wueeable,  contented,  prosperous.  They  co-operate 
for  idl  purposes  of  good  government  with  the  otlier  provinces,  do  do 
intentional  injustice  to  the  Protestant  minority  of  their  own  province, 
and  arc  so  heartily  loyal  to  the  central  aulhonty  that  it  haa  become 
almost  an  unwritten  law  to  select  the  >fiuister  of  War  from  their 
rcpn-scntatives  in  Fkrliament.  Let  him  who  runs  read,  and  read, 
too,  the  answer  of  lyArey  McGee  to  those  who  wondered  that  the 
youDg  rebel  in  Ireland  should  be  the  mature  admirer  of  Uritisb 
government  in  Canada  :  "  If,  in  my  day,  Ireland  had  bccu  governed 
u  Canada  is  now  governed,  I  would  have  been  as  sound  a  Cooftti- 
tutionalist  as  is  to  be  found  in  Ireland."  I  do  not  say  that  the 
problem  in  the  mother-country  is  exactly  the  same,  or  tlmt  the 
ntiDedy  should  be  exactly  the  same.  No  illustration  walks  on  all- 
fefaa.  But  Canadians  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  the  solution  of 
tbe  Irish  question  lies  in  trusting  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  extend- 
ing to  them,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  as  largo  a  measure  of  Home 
Bale  as  is  consistent  with  the  prescn-alion  of  the  central  authunty  in 
animpaired  strcugtli.  It  seems  to  me  that  Ireland  should  be  governed 
in  accordance  with  the  constitutioually  csprcascd  wishes  of  its  own 
people  in  erery  mutter  Ihut  doea  not  involve  the  dissolution  of  the 
unity  of  the  Empire. 

Dut  the  result  of  the  Montreal  mcctingto  which  I  look  forwaid 
-with  most  hope  is  the  extension  to  influential  circles  of  English 
I  opinion  of  sym[>athy  with  Canadian  national  aims,  mid  a  generous 
consideration  of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  act  ourselves  to  over- 
come. Seventeen  years  ego  we  were  five  provinces,  two  of  the  lire 
united,  but  violently  antagnnistic,  the  rest  independent  of  each  other ; 
and  of  tlie  fourth  or  fifth,  teparated  by  hustilu  tariffs,  each  in  direct 
TcIatioDs  with  the  mother-country,  and  in  somewhat  strained  rela- 
tions, chiefly  because  the  Colouisl  Office  had  again  and  again  taken 
up  Dntenable  positions,  the  holding  and  the  abandoning  of  which  did 
not  inspire  the  people  even  of  the  smallest  province  with  much 
mpecl  for  British  statesmanship.     Clearly,  we  had  then   no  future. 
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The  States  to  the  south  of  tis  had  united  a  cvotury  previously,  bat 
onlj  under  the  ttrcttH  of  war.  What  influence  united  us  into  a 
Confederation  ?  The  djmainic  ioflucucc  of  a  national  idea.  We  knew 
the  coloMal  obatades  in  the  way,  pentonal,  local,  racial,  geographical ; 
but  neoeasity  was  laid  upon  us.  Wc  felt  that  «c  must  rise  nbore 
provincialism,  and  undertake  the  rcsiwnsihilitiei  of  a  iiatioo. 

Eugliabroen  hare  again  and  again  asked  na,  fiut  why  attempt  this 
task  of  creating  a  uation?  English  diplomatists,  in  every  caac  of 
disputed  boundary  linea  with  onr  neighbours,  have  gircn  away  every 
point  of  vantage,  have  given  away  territory  that  was  afterwarda 
proved  ours  by  right,  aud  ho  hare  made  onr  difficulties  tenfold 
greater.  The  diplomatic  contest  was  always  between  ignorance  aud 
knowledge.  Perhaps  the  anrreadcrfl  were  made  not  ignorantly,  hut 
in  nnbelieC — unbelief  that  Canada  could  have  a  future.  Until  the 
last  treaty  of  Washington,  Canadian*  were  never  couxulted.  English 
statesmen,  skilled  in  working  ont  Benjamin  Franklin's  problem  of 
how  "  a  great  nation  may  be  made  into  a  ?cry  little  one,"  have 
almost  upbraided  ua  for  not  easting  in  our  lot  with  the  great 
licpublic ;  and  Boglish  joorDalists  have  been  the  greatest  sinac»  of 
the  lot. 

Why  not  cut  the  knot  that  binds  us  to  the  Empire,  and  knock 
for  admia-iion  at  the  door  of  Uie  Republic  ?  Aa  there  are  queations 
that  it  is  a  shame  to  ask  man  or  woman,  60  there  are  qneatioas  that 
it  is  a  flhame  to  ask  a  people.  We  have  no  feelings  for  our  ucigh- 
boiinf  in  the  Uuit«d  States  but  feelings  of  reapeoi.  How  can  wc  help 
respecting  gicoplc  who  are  so  enormously  rich?  We  arc  anxious 
for  Ihc  closest  possible  commercial  relations  with  them.  That  they 
and  we  should  be  trying,  in  bungling  fa«hiun,  to  cat  each  other's 
throat  with  nisty  raxors  called  tariffs  is  not  our  fault.  The  fault  ia 
wholly  theirs.  But  wc  shall  not  bny  trade  advantages  that  would 
be  mutually  advaiitiigeouH  at  the  price  of  our  self-respect.  We  believe 
that  our  institutions  arc  better  than  theirs.  What  is  moro  to  the 
point,  they  arc  our  own  institutions  ;  we  have  inherited  ami  have 
fought  for  them.  My  family  may  be  no  better  than  my  neighbour's, 
but  it  is  mine,  and  that  makes  a  world  of  diflTurenec.  Our  historie* 
liETO  been  different;  our  memories  arc  different ;  onr  ways  are  not 
tbeir  ways ;  and  when  five  millious  are  auuexcd  to  fifty,  the  live  most 
go  to  the  wall  whenever  views  conflict.  Annexation  would  make  us 
riclier  in  pocket,  and  would  impoverish  us  in  c^'cry  other  way. 

Is  it  needful  tosay  that  Canadiana  take  the  position  I  have  indicated, 
not  from  prejudice  but  judicially  ?  Tliey  believe  that  it  is  better  for 
them  and  for  their  ncighboora,  better  for  the  cause  of  true  liberty  and 
human  development,  that  there  should  in  the  meantime  be  tiro  free 
nations  on  this  continent,  working  out  the  same  problems  nndtr 
different  constitutional  forma ;  aud  Iho  distinction  between  the  two 
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[  peoples  on  this  continent  must  continue  until  the  friendly  feelings 

'vbich  a»iinnt«  Ou-  triii[e<l  Suites  towaitU  um  ext(;iiil  to  Uritain  nleo— 

antil  a  living  union  and  a  permaDcnt  place  is  assured  between  the 

iiiotlier>country  and  all   the   children   that   hare  sprang  from  h«r 

mighty  loins. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  doing  the  work  given  tu  to  <lo,  and  are  taking 
our  share  in  the  reiponsibilities  of  the  PImpire.  This  half  continent 
tliat  we  arc  bestriding  is  preserved  in  ihc  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth,  without  the  co«t  to  Kngland  of  a  sbillitig.  We  have  our  owu 
military  department.  We  have  assumed  the  great  cost  of  providing 
for  the  Indians,  those  wards  of  (be  Empire  to  whom  the  honour  of 
the  Empire  is  pledged.  While  we  are  spending  auros,  equal — com- 
pared with  our  wealth — to  the  National  Debt,  for  the  construction  of 
works  necessary  to  our  unification,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
our  unification  Is  nxiuircd  only  by  the  Imperial  idcaj  and  that  those 
works  may  be  so  required  in  the  intercut  of  the  Empire  that  England 
might  reasonably  have  shared  in  tbe  cost.  In  the  old  dtt}'s,  Ki:glaQd 
would  have  done  ho.  Last  century  she  was  really  to  go  to  war  with 
Spain,  in  the  interest  of  a  few  merchants  who  had  a  little  trade  with 
JJootka  Sound — and,  therefore,  sbc  did  not  need  to  go  to  war.  And, 
whore  is  Nootka  Sound?  Who  knows?  It  is  a  port,  I  may  men- 
tion to  KKvc  my  rciulcTS  the  trouble  of  consulting  a  map,  un  the  west 
coast  of  Vancouver's  Island,  and  I  suppose  the  wholi:  jilace  might  be 
bought  fur  a  live-pound  note.  Ualf  the  cost  of  a  war  with  Spain 
would  hat'C  built  our  transcontinental  railway  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  opened  up  farms  in  the  North-west  for  hundreds  of  tliousands 
ol  loyal  subjects  who  have  been  forced  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
ito  another  Power,  and  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irishmen,  who 
ame  dinloyid  only  because  ihey  couldn't  get  enough  bad  potatoes  to 
cat ;  but  whose  children  now  are  Fenians,  and  whose  money  is  given 
freely  to  foatcr  clubs  of  Invinciblcs  in  Dabtin,  and  to  purchase 
dynamite  for  use  againat  England. 

I  would  not  revive  past  issues,  were  it  not  that  the  history  of  the 
tst  throws  light  on  the  present,  and  is  a  beacon  for  the  future.  We 
iirc  to  be  judged  intelligently  in  England,  and  Ibercfore  rejoice  that 
our  distinguidhed  viiutots  shall  have  opportunities  of  seeing  us  from 
our  own  standpoint.  Whatever  their  judgment  may  be  then,  wc 
shall  receive  it  with  respect. 

G.   M.    GftAKT. 
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AMOTION  uM  brought  fonurd  in  the  Sewion  of  1883  in  the 
Upper  House,  by  Viscount  Bury,  to  insert  a  clause  in  tlio 
Bvgcnt's  Canal  City  ami  Pocks  Railwiiy  Bill,  cmpoircriog  the  com- 
pMiy  to  pay  interest  out  of  capital  during  the  construction  of  the 
irorks.  In  the  course  of  a  short  debate  which  followed  Lord  Salis- 
bDiy  gave  cuprcsxioit  incidentally  to  the  following  suggestive  remarks 
with  special  reference  to  the  persistent  retention  of  office  by  the 
present  Ministry,  despite  n  ftuccession  of  defeats  which  they  hare 
siut«ined,  some  of  these  being  on  aubjccta  of  considerable  mooient : — 

"  According  to  our  rcceot  cxjiciteiice,  i}ie  GovcrDmcnt  ar«  ulile  to  usdeigo 
defeats  on  matiy  subjects  vriilioiiL  iu  tliu  nli^IiliKt  dcgrvc  afTi'cticg  their  exLtt- 
CDce,  or  cvtii  tlinir  oompbfi-ney.  Thcru  huve  been  five  or  »i.x  subjects  of  tw 
small'^^ome  of  high — importBticc,  upon  which  tboy  hari-  Miffcrod  dcf««bi  in 
tlir  llfluan  dI'  (!«mm<ins,  and  they  arv  moro  flouriihiog  thiin  ovor.  ....  Mr. 
dinmbcrlain  is  romoliing  our  British  Constitu^on.  lie  i«  altering  dogmas 
that  hnvo  been  accepted  for  year*  nnd  generations,  and  we  follow  the  procMS 
with  some  nfttwml  intercut.  HV  wish  Co  inow  if  iki  old  lyttem  of  ftrt^ 
Gf»f-iimfnt  and  Mini*Urial  rttponsibiliti/,  undtr  irAtfA  we  hart  Ixen  yovfrntd 
to  tony,  iV  to  be  mainlainetl,  or  tvhellifr  tee  art  to  gtt  into  that  tyettm  o/diridtd 
rttpontAiiitg  which  prevrtile  in  another  eounlri/,  undtr  tekici  Giftmmtnts  con 
drip  aitjf  indh-idvai  maiilitr  of  u-twm  they  do  not  approre  tcilhimt  Ihtir  et>l/eeliv* 
retpont^titif  bting  afftcttd,  ^aii,  I  venture  to  wiy  that  it  in  quite  new  to  be 
totd  that  on  ibat  matter  which  eoncerns  a  department  of  the  Cioveramenl,  and 
ooncerns  it  sjivcinlly,  the  chief  of  that  deportment  can  give  his  own  opinion  in 
Parlianit^ot,  ciin  state  that  he  ha*  with  him  the  Prime  Minuter  and  mi^t  of 
his  colleagues,  anil  yet  that  the  re^onsibility  of  the  GoTemiucnt  is  in  no 
degree  cndBngeTccI." 

Tlie  noble  Marquis  implied  in  tlicsc  words  a  distinct  charge  against 
the  Liberal  AdmiDistration.  The  inference  intended  to  be  drawt^— 
as  wbcQ  a  similar  line  of  attack  was  previously  taken  by  Sir  Stafford 
Nortfacotc  in  the  IIuiisc  of  Cummons — is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  coUeaguca  are  making  dangerous  innovations  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion. Tbcy  arc  accused  of  deviating  Irom  the  traditions  o£  Party 
Government  and  evading  Ministerial  responsibility,  by  allowing  the 
beads  of  cxecutiTC  departments  on  exceptional  measure  of  liberty  in 
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dealing  with  the  ]>nrticulAr  bnsiacss  they  hdive  b'ccn  appointed  to 
control  without  at  the  same  time  sufTeriag  their  policy  in  their 
rtspcctivc  sphcrca  to  be  treated  as  a  question  of  coaGdeocc  in  the 
Gorcrnment  as,  a  whole,  when  the  acts  of  any  Minister  hap|)cn  to  be 
challcugni  br  the  Opposition.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  within  the 
lost  few  yea>T»,  the  number  of  instances  in  vhich  members  of  the 
net,  as  individuals  and  as  beads  of  departments,  have  announced 
news  and  adopted  courses  for  which  the  Gorcrnment  in  its  corporatu 
capacity  lias  declined  to  hold  itself  rejipon&iblc,  have  been  greater 
within  the  same  space  of  time  than  under  any  previous  Administration 
of  modem  days.  This  increased  liberty  of  action  granted  to  Ministers 
vitliout  the  committal  of  the  entire  tiorcrnmcnt  being  involved  or 
its  existence  imperilled  is  so  marked  as  ulmoat  to  constitute  a  nev 
departure.  It  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Gladstone,  tn  sanctiouing  the 
ew  order  of  things,  had  recently  been  studying  precedents  in  the 
'irorking  of  the  Constitution  not  to  be  found  in  later  parliamentary 
practice.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  following  utterance  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  spoken  a  few  years  since,  his  views  on  this  matter 
Itave  undergone  some  modi6catiou : — 

'*TIiD  niooit  of  all  the  adjualmenlB  invnivod  in  the  worlcing  of  the  British 
GoTeratncnt,  is  ihnt  which  dMeminw.  witligut  rortoally  dcliniii^,  ibe  intcnial 
r«Ut)oni  of  the  Cabiiwt.  On  tht  on*  hand,  wliilo  each  Minister  is  an  lulvissr 
«f  the  Crown,  the  OMntt  it  a  unity,  and  tone  of  it«  mujAtrs  can  advite  at  an 
indifutnai  tvilAtAtl,  or  in  oppoiitit/n  acSval  or  premraird  la,  hit  coUtasutt.  On 
Uin  otlicr  hand,  the  botdnass  of  the  Sute  is  a  hundred  times  too  gr««t  in 
volume  to  allow  the  acttial  iKUsingof  the  whole  under  tho  review  of  the  colleo- 
tive  Sliniatry.  It  it,  thtrefort,  a  pritM  vjjict  of  diicrttiim  for  each  Jliairtfr  tc 
ptltlt  trkat  are  Ike  departmetlai  acts  in  tchich  he  can  prtmme  on  the  conevrrenc« 
'hii  coUeagMif  and  in  miat  more  delicate  or  weighty  or  peetiHar  caK»  he  uuu( 
'poiiticriy  ate«rtain  if."  • 

Ttic  counc  objected  to  by  Lonl  Salisbury  is  naturally  incon- 
venient to  an  Opposition  whose  chancer  of  success  la  damaging  or 
ousting  the  .\d  ministration  of  the  day  arc  restricted  in  proportion  to 
the  limitation  of  occasions  on  which  the  Cabinet  presents  a  united  front 
and  aKsnmcs  corporate  responsibility.  Acconliug  to  the  Tory  leader 
iu  the  Upper  House,  the  attitude  of  undivided  responsibility  is  the 
normal  one  fur  a  Ministry  under  the  Constitution.  Tlic  procedure  of 
}lr.  Gladstone  and  his  Cabinet,  on  the  other  hand,  plainly  shows 
tbcm  to  have  now  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion.  A  majority  against 
them  in  n  division  on  a  departmental  question,  such  us  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Bill  (England),  and  several  other  crucial  instances 
hinted  at  by  Lord  Salisbury,  is  not  accepted,  as  would  have  been 
the  case  in  former  years,  as  ncccasarily  signifying  a  general  want 
of  confidence  in  the  Administration.  How  far  this  severance  of  a 
Minister  from  his  colleagues  in  bearing  responsibility  to  Parliament 

•  "  Glmaing^"  voL  i.  p.  9*2. 
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will  be  permittwl  by  the  House  to  go  if  Party  Government  ooattnan, 
is  a  Tery  nice  point,  which  must  sooner  or  later  come  up  for  scttlcntcnt. 
But  how    many    defeat*  a    Ooveniment    may    submit     to    withoat 
these   being   re^rded   by   them    aa   a  distinct  notice  to  quit,  is  a 
problem    the  decision  of  vliieli    will   mainly   depend   at    all    times 
on  the    exact    balance  of   parties  and   the    mutual    temper  of   the 
Government   and   the    House.       Crises  must    ariw,  howcrcr,  when 
eontinunnee  in  office,   despite  aii  adrerse  vote,  would    be  fell  erea 
by  the  most  pachydermatous  Cabinet,  tmder  the  present  system  of 
Party   Goverumeiit,   to  be  llogmntly  inconsijttcnt  with   self-respuct. 
When,  for   example,   the  GoTemment   has  made  a   stand  for  ume 
principle,  rccofpiJzcd   by  the  majority  of  its  mcmbcrt  and   its  party 
aa  fundamental ;  when  the   rejection   of   a    measure  by  a  majority, 
hovercr  narrow,  would  be  dccui(.-d  by  the  Aliniatry  a  plain  breach  of 
political  jwstice  or  political  freedom,  I  cannot  ooneeive  the  possibility 
of  their  clinging  to  power  so  long   as  the  system    of  ynitf  now 
recognised  remains  in  force,  except  at  tbe  Mcrifice  of  honour.     Nor 
is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  GoTcmmcnt  bare  not 
on  more   than  one  occasion  (notably  in  the  case  of  the  AiTirmation 
Dill,  when  th^  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  distinctly  couveyed  the 
impression  that  he  would  accept  defeat  as  a  Totc  of  want  of  confidence) 
pocketed  the  humiliation  of  being  outvoted  on  questions  of  this  primary 
character,  when  the  more  straightforward  and  dignified  course — and 
the  one  best  fitted  to  serve  the  cause  of  I^iberalism — would  hare  been 
to  tender  their  rcsigaatioa  and  appeal  to  the  oountnr. 

But  the  practical  inquiry  raised  by  Lord  Salisbury's  remarks  is, 
whether  Party  Government  and  Collective  Ministerial  Responsibility 
form  integral  parts  of  thc^  Constitution,  or  whether  these  forms  of 
parliamentary  life  do  not,  on  the  contrary,  con»titute  real  innovations 
which  may  hare  had  the  effect  of  seriously  impeding  useful  legislation, 
and  making  tlie  public  good  subordinate  to  Party  rivalries.  The 
point  is  a  vital  one,  and  can  only  be  satisfactorily  determined  by  a 
brief  esamiiiation  of  parliamentary  history. 

It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  that  our  defiaition  of  Party  shouhl 
be  quite  f^ce  from  ambignity.  ^fr.  Burke  deacribcs  Party  as  "  a  body 
of  men  united  for  promoting,  by  their  joint  endeavours,  the  national 
interest,  upon  Dome  particular  principle."  If  the  actual  mauifestatioos 
of  Party  life  strictly  corresponded  with  this  account  of  it,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  object  to.  Mr.  Bright,  in  a  letter  on  the  subject, 
published  last  year,  welt  says :  "  Political  parties  seem  to  me 
nnavoidaUo  in  a  free  country,  btU  in  my  view  there  u  a  higher  law  to 
which  we  thtmld  tuhmit."  It  is  true  that  no  great  movement  for 
effecting  either  social  or  political  reform  was  ever  carried  to  a 
successful  issue,  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  without  unanimity  and 
oo-operation  on  great  principles.     Hence  two  sides  to  every  great 
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political  ({uestion  become  inevitable.  But  tbo  growing  complaint  of 
•erioo*  penons  belonging  to  all  pulitical  itcctioni — bautl  uu  tbe 
notorious  block  of  urgent)}'  needed  legislation,  eapecially  during  tbc 
laat  two  Sessions — is  tliat  tbc  Lower  House  (tbu  otbcr  Cbumbcrdoes 
not  enter  witbiu  the  scope  of  my  argument)  ba^  become  degnulcd 
iato  an  arena  in  wbicb  tbc  public  good  id  openly  Eucrificul  to  chronic 
Party  aimn  and  luHt  of  office.  As  n  rule,  measurca  are  not  debated 
or  decided  on  tbeir  merits,  and  tbc  art  of  embarraaaing  and  defaming 
the  Govemmettt,  n^ardleu  of  tlie  supreme  object  wliicb  alone  jtuttifics 
tbe  exiateace  of  tbe  Legialature,  ia  cultirated  by  the  Opposition  with 
a  seal  OS  methodical  as  it  ia  pervcrac.  Conservative*  iu  combtuation 
with  Home  Rulers  have  recently  shown  an  amount  of  undLnguiitcd 
rancour,  rarely  if  crcr  equalled,  in  Party  attempts  to  prevent  the 
GtOTemment  programme  from  being  carried  out.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  by  no  means  to  be  understood  that  Liberals  vben  out  of  office 
bare  not  too  often  been  guilty  aUo  of  resisting  the  progress  of  good 
Bills  merely  because  tbcy  did  not  happen  to  be  brought  forward  by 
thetoaelves. 

Bat  tbe  point  to  be  kept  mainly  in  view  is  that  corporate  Minis- 
terial responsibility,  which  Lord  Salisbury  as  a  Party  man  not 
unnaturally  wishes  to  per^ietuate  as  an  e*»eutial  part  of  tlie  ConMttu- 
tion,  is  simply  tbe  outcome  and  climax  of  the  abnormal  system  of 
Oorerninent  by  Party — •  system,  nevertheless,  but  of  recent  origia^ 
and  lying  at  the  root  of  most  of  those  disiugenuous  3Uifc3  which 
di^Tnce  our  law-making,  ignore  tbe  political  wauts  o£  tbv  masses, 
and  sorely  tax  the  national  patience.  The  new  Rules  of  Procedure 
and  tbc  institution  of  Grand  Committees— Tahinljlc,  doubtless,  in 
their  way  as  subsidiary  aids  to  Icgislatire  progrc»!j — will  avail  but 
little  60  l(H]g  OS  the  radical  eriU  of  Party  Government  continue  to 
be  tolerated. 

A  glance  at  the  process  of  development  by  which  Party  interests 
have  thus  gradually  come  to  overshadow  tbc  claims  of  the  people 
and  obstmct  truly  patriotic  legislation  in  Parliament,  ia  tlie  first 
step  towards  tbc  removal  of  those  special  mischiefs  which  have  cul- 
minated in  tbe  doctrine  of  united  Ministerial  resimnsitulity.  Tbc 
practical  drift  of  that  doctrine  ia  that  tbe  heads  of  tbc  Executive 
eomposiog  the  Cabinet  may,  nuder  Party  rule,  assume  tbc  right  to 
initiate  all  great  measures  submitted  in  any  particular  Session,  and 
ty  making  the  greater  number  of  Bills  brought  forward — from  what- 
soever quarter — Party  questions,  may  summarily  decide  their  fate 
by  putting  pressure  on  tbeir  "  mechtoiical  majority."  In  fact,  this 
riew  of  Ministeriid  prerogative  Keem-ii  now  to  be  so  generally  accepted 
in  Parliament  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  "  keep  a  House  "  on 
private  members'  nights.  IT  the  theory  to  which  Lord  Salisbury 
^iptre&tly  inclines  be  correct,  it  mostj  at  least,  be  sud  that  it  sane- 
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tiont  Ministerial  license  in  oventepping  purely  esecutire  functions 
to  ftu  extent  QOTcr  onginalljr  intended  by  the  Constitntion.  Instead 
of  being,  u  tliey  should  only  be,  the  scrranta  of  Parliament,  to  gire 
effect  to  its  nandatea,  MinisterB  virtually  lisurj)  tJie  mastery  over  it. 
By  bribes  on  the  one  band,  and  threats  of  dissolation  on  the  otEier, 
Party  Cabinet))  have  succeeded  in  rendcrinii;  the  eierciso  of  individual 
freedom  and  candour  in  their  followers,  iu  the  matter  of  rotiug, 
morally  imiKwsible. 

Lord  Uussell,  iu  hia  "  English  Government  and  Constitution " 
(pp.  144-5),  writes  os  if  the  two  great  parries  in  the  State  tint 
came  into  prominence  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  "  The  Tories,"  he 
says,  "  looked  upon  the  exaltation  of  the  Crown  as  their  favourite 
object,  while  the  Whigs  looked  towsrds  the  jieople,  whose  welfare  is 
the  end  and  object  of  all  gorcmmcnt."  But  we  arc  less  concerned 
nt  present  to  know  tliat  Parly  iitrengtii  and  bitterneiw  prevailed  under 
the  despotism  of  the  Stuarts  than  to  ascertain  how  these  dements 
have  proved  so  fortnidable  a  barrier  to  political  progress  under  a  recog- 
nised Constitutional  Government  in  our  own  times.  Lord  Maraulay 
states  that  political  parties  had  their  origin  in  the  Long  Parliament. 
Doubtless  two  political  parties  did  exist  in  that  assembly,  but  they 
were  not  parties  in  the  sense  understood  now.  They  were  not 
organiiations  for  place<huntitig  and  oflicc-holding.  Before  the  Bero- 
lution,  lingltsh  Sovereigns  chose  their  official  advisers  on  pemonal 
grounds  alone,  and  often  in  definnce  of  Parliament.  William  III. 
was  the  first  king  who  formed  a  Ministry  on  a  strictly  political  basis, 
and  his  example  waa  generally,  though  not  uniformly,  followed 
during  aubscqucnt  rci^s.  It  is  noteworthy  that  not  inilil  the  roign 
of  her  present  Majesty  hare  Ministers  bccu  ruffularly  chosen  from 
a  Party  majority  in  Parliament.  Even  her  immediate  predecessor 
dwmisscd  his  Whig  Ministers,  though  they  were  backed  by  a  majority 
in  the  Lower  House,  and  entruKtixl  the  Duke  of  ^^'cUingtou  with 
the  formation  of  a  Government  from  the  Tory  party,  notwithstanding 
that  the  latter  were  iu  a  minority.  ludced,  the  introduction  of 
Government  by  Party  is  the  result  of  the  long  iteries  of  corrupt  Par- 
liamcuts  dating  from  the  KcstoratioD.  No  trace  whatever  can  be 
found  of  the  existence  of  Party  in  the  objectionable  form  to  which 
exception  has  been  taken  till  af^cr  the  Revolution,  and  considerable 
time  elapsed  sabaequontly  before  it  was  oi^anizeti  as  it  is  to-day. 

Tlie  passing  of  the  Septennial  Act  was  the  turning-point  in  that 
complete  constitutional  change  of  whii^h  Piirly  Guvcrumcnt  and  Cor- 
porate i^Iinisterial  Responsibility  ara  not  the  least  imfortunate  results. 
It  may  be  convenient  to  notice  one  or  two  of  the  chief  circumstances 
leading  up  to  a  measure  which  has  caused  our  fonm  of  govcrament 
to  deteriorate,  and  has  clogged  the  wheels  of  legislative  progress  to 
an  extent  perhaps  not  safficiently  considered.     Bepreaentarive  govern- 
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ni«i)t  iti  England  hu  passed  tbrougb  three  prominent  phases.  Tlie 
first  embraces  ilie  jicriod  from  the  summoinag  of  the  first  rcprcwa- 
tatire  Parliament  in  13£»5  to  about  tho  middle  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  fourteenth  cciitiirv ;  the  second  dates  from  the  hcgiuuing  of  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  eenturj-  to  the  Kcvc^iition  ;  the  third 
from  the  Bei'olutioii  to  our  own  dny.  In  tlic  Gnt  phase  the  Govern- 
ment, being  almost  a  pure  despotism,  was  amenable  to  little  or  no 
influence  from  the  representative  body.  In  the  second  phase,  increased 
power  was  gained  by  the  Commons,  the  tiovernmenl  being  curried  ou 
maiuly  hy  the  Sovereign  and  Parliament,  In  the  latest  phase,  Par. 
iiamcnt  baa  been  supreme,  and  Govenimcut  by  Party  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  an  established  and  approved  institution.  In  the  first  of 
th«  three  epochs  euumcralvd  the  King  was  supreme  and  the  function 
of  the  Commons  vas  rather  consultative  than  legislative,  the  euact- 
roeut  as  well  ns  the  administration  of  laws  centering  in  the  CrQWQ, 
AVfacn  the  absolute  ]>oirer  of  the  Sovereign,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  reijuired  to  he  checked,  it  was  the  Itarons  who  took  tfac 
initiative  in  resisting  the  exercise  of  his  arbitrary  rule.  Tht;  Commons 
were  OS  yet  so  weak  that  their  position  wna  hardly  rccogniecd  cither 
by  the  King  or  the  Barous, 

In  the  second  epoch  the  Commons  exchanged  passive  resistance 
for  an  aggressive  spirit.  The  earliest  inroads  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  were  made  by  the  Lords,  the  Commons  being  used  by 
them  for  tltat  purpose.  But  in  tlic  next  phase  of  piirlinmcntsry 
evolution  the  Lords  were  used  by  the  Commons  to  obtain  further 
ooiice*sious  from  the  Sovereign.  Not  only  did  they  become  strong 
enough  to  curb  the  power  of  tlie  Crown,  but  with  the  aid  of 
the  Crown  Ihcy  succeeded  in  restricting  the  influence  of  the  Barons 
as  they  had  previously  beeu  able  to  make  use  of  the  Barons 
to  weaken  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  Thus  by  degrees  the 
Commons  forced  their  way  to  the  front  rank  io  tlic  Legislature 
abd  to  a  permanent  position  in  the  State.  At  the  Revolution  the 
last  stage  in  this  upward  movement  of  the  Lower  House  wan  reached. 
From  meekly  assuming  the  title  of  his  Majesty's  "  poor  Commons," 
ami  quietly  submitting  to  the  dictation  of  the  Lords,  they  rose  to  b 
due  appreciation  of  the  accession  of  power  they  had  won.  They  began 
to  consider  themselves  indispensable.  The  reins  were  given  to  their 
ambitJon,  Not  content  with  being  law>makers  or  keeping  the  Ad- 
ministration under  control,  they  sought  to  be  adoiinistrntors  them- 
selves. They  pruceodod  to  make  a  liberal  division  of  the  lucrative 
offices  of  State  among  their  own  body  ;  trespassed  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  people  (m  they  are  now  accused  by  some  oni-e  more  of  doing 
in  iheir  treatment  of  Northampton),  and  set  their  constitncnts  at 
deRancc.  Alluding  to  the  IIoosc  of  Commons  «t  the  beginning  of 
thb  third  epoch,  Macaulay  remarks  that  it  had  "  abused  its  gigantic 
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power  willi  Hiijutt  and  initolent  caprice,  browbeat  the  Lords  . 
violated  the  rights  ^aranteed  by  the  Great  Charter,  and  at  lengti 
made  itself  i«  odioua  that  tlic  [woplc  were  glad  to  take  sbcllcr  and' 
tbn  protection  of  the  throne  and  of  the  hereditary   aristocracy  from 
the  tyrauDV  of  the  ncM-mhly  which  hod  been  chosen  by  themselves." 
Writing  of  tlic  same  period  Mr.  Darid  Syme  says  :  "  There  was  tlica 
catabliflbcd  that  system  of  gorcromcnt  by  party  which  csista  at  the 
present  duy." 

When  the  Crown  became  afraid  of  the  encroachments  of  t 
Commons,  it  strove  to  Dctttraliu;  the  growiuK  power  of  that  body  by' 
"  tint  prolou);ing  a  subservient  Uouae  beyond  a  aiogle  Session ; 
sceondly,  by  discontinuing  annual  Scssionit,  and  only  summoning 
Parliament  when  it  beicame  ainolutcly  neccuary  to  do  so ;  thiRlly, 
by  boldly  refusing,  as  was  done  by  Charles  I.,  to  summon  Parliament 
at  all  undf^r  auy  circunistuiioe*."  t  After  several  attem[>ta  with 
indifferent  success  to  compel  the  Sovcreisii  to  siunmon  I'arliamciit  at 
regular  periods,  the  Commons,  under  pressure  from  without,  at 
length  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  Under  William  and 
Mary,  on  the  10th  of  November,  169^1',  Mr.  Hnr'cy  introduced  lus 
famous  Kill  to  fix  the  duration  of  Parliament  at  three  years,  and  it 
piaased  the  TiOrda  without  amendment  before  the  close  of  the  yenr. 
But  reatonable  as  the  measure  was,  it  proved  uukcoeptable  toalat^ 
section  of  the  Commons.  Members  did  not  object  to  it  in  su  far  aa 
it  rcKtrained  the  arbitrary  {wwer  of  the  Sovereign  to  call  together 
and  dismiss  Parliament  at  his  pleasure.  But  to  send  them  to  tbcir 
constitueuta  at  tlio  end  of  every  three  yean  for  re-election  they 
painfully  felt  to  be  a  limitation  of  their  opportunities  of  enriching 
themselves  at  the  public  expense.  As  might  be  exjiccted  tlicrefoic 
they  created  a  pretext  for  altering  that  part  of  the  measure  which 
imposed  upon  thvm'  the  necessity  of  appearing  before  the  electors  at 
such  short  intervals.  The  way  was  conseqncntly  opened  for  cxteiuling 
the  duialiou  of  Parliaments  from  three  to  seven  years,  thus  intro* 
duciiig  all  the  folli»  and  evils  surrounding  Party  Cioverumeiit. 

The  ostensible  ground  for  bringing  forward  the  Septennial 
meaaurc  was,  tiiat  some  temporary  provision  waa  necMsary  to  pott- 
pone  the  general  election  at  the  time  (allhongh  that  event  was  still 
two  ycur«  (listuiil)  owing  to  the  dijiMatisfaction  then  existing  with  the 
House  of  Hanover,  especially  in  Scotland.  It  waa  alleged  that  if  a 
geneml  clcc^tion  were  held  in  the  distjuietcd  atatc  vf  the  country 
which  prevailed  the  dynasty  might  be  imperilled.  Public  opinion 
strongly  cunderoned  the  Bill,  which  was  brought  lu  under  the  false 
proniiM?  that  its  operation  would  not  continue  loujcc^r  than  wua 
demanded  by  exceptional  State  exigencies.     But   if  the  security  of 
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tlic  HanoTcrian  dynasty  was  the  sole  cause  of  Icngthcninp  the  tcna  of 
Parliamcet,  the  net  ought  not  to  liavu  l>e«>i  luaiotuued  aft4:r  the 
battle  of  CoUoden,  vheu  the  hopea  of  the  Pretender  fttid  his  partjr 
were  siuiihilnlcd,  and  the  jmssibiUtj  of  danger  to  thw  reigning  fiimily 
was  finally  remornl.  The  IViennial  Act,  by  making  annual  sesBiouB 
compulivry,  freed  the  Commons  from  the  control  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  Septennial  Art,  by  lengthening  the  term  of  Parliament,  placed 
tbem  virtually  beyond  the  control  of  the  people.  The  new  Act  bore 
Hs  li^timate  fruit.  Under  Charlen  II.  Parliaments  were  venal 
enough ;  they  "were  still  worse  nnder  William  and  Mary  ;  but  under 
the  first  three  Georges  thoy  rau  a  career  of  protiigaoy  unexampled  in 
parliamentary  history.  A  seat  waa  now  worth  a  heavy  price  to  a 
candidate  bent  mainly  on  personal  aggraiuliseincut,  sinee  he  was  safe 
for  50  long  a  period  from  all  rt«k  of  being  di9placc<l  by  his  con- 
stitticncy.  With  increased  competition  for  sentx  electors  raised  the 
preminm  they  demanded  for  them,  mid  honourable  members  who 
had  bought  their  seats  at  a  high  figure  wcrv  likely  to  hare  little 
temple  in  Kiting  their  votes  in  the  House.  As  OovemmenI  cotild 
only  be  carried  on  by  the  support  of  a  majority  in  Parliament, 
Ministers  tWA  not  shrink  from  openly  {iurchA--(ingthe  required  majority 
with  State  funds ;  and  it  was  not  nncommon,  as  Macanlay  states,  for 
iSO.OOO  of  secret  service  money  to  be  disbursed  to  hireling  mcnibem 
on  a  single  morning  !  It  is  estimated  that  of  350  members  in  the 
fint  Parliament  of  George  I.  no  less  than  2/1,  and  in  the  iint 
Parliament  of  (leorgc  II.  ar  least  257,  membcra,  lived  on  the  bonnty 
of  the  Government.  The  Commons  having  safeguarded  their  interests 
by  the  Septennial  Act  treated  public  opinion  with  sovereign  eontempt. 
Critidsm  of  their  parliamentary  conduct  they  refused  to  tolerate  in 
any  form,  anil  public  writer*  who  presumed  to  niter  a  single  word  of 
hostile  comment  on  their  proceeding  were  prosecuted  without 
mercy.  One  of  their  own  body  was  expcllod  and  imprisoned  for 
printing,  wiUiout  perwisMon,  a  collection  of  hia  own  speeches.  A 
rtpurt  of  a  dcliatc  in  the  Uousc  of  Lords  was  burnt  by  the  common 
luuigmau.  The  House  unanimously  resolved  that  reporting  the  pro- 
oecdings  of  Parhamcut  "  is  a  high  indignity  to,  and  n  notorious 
breach  of  the  privileges  of,  tiii»  House,"  and  "tjiat  this  IIou>c  will 
jirocecd  with  the  utmost  severity  against  all  such  offenders."  Even 
the  publtcatioii  of  diviatun  lists  was  prohibited,  and  secrecy  of  debate, 
originally  adopted  as  a  safcguani  of  representative  freedom  against 
the  en e roach mt*nU  of  the  Crown,  now  came  into  use  for  the  pro- 
tection of  memticrs  from  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
protest  «r  censure  by  their  constituents. 

The  fact  cannot  l>n  concealed  that  to  the  protection  allowed 
members  from  cctaarc  and  dismissal  by  the  electors  under  the 
Septennial  Act,  passed  in  ITIC,  we  arc  indebted  for  tliat  chronic 
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Kcrambic  for  office  and  share  of  MiDisterial  faroars  still  to  be 
witnessed,  witJi  aU  the  discrcOitablc  intrigues  employed  by  the 
oi^giiiiizcd  band  known  fur  the  time  being  aa  tbe  Oppositioa  to 
dislodge  the  party  for  the  time  being  in  power. 

IF  Parties  were  associated  nntwcrviugly  with  the  same  set  of 
priueipleii,  eron  though  these  should  sometimi^  happen  to  be  erro- 
neous, the  spectacle  of  Party  greed  and  reciprocal  bitterness  would, 
perhaps,  he  somewhat  more  endurable.  Dot  both  Liberals  and 
Tories  have  bccu  uotoriously  tickle  and  time-serving.  Too  often 
hare  both  sup]>ortcd  a  good  cause  from  a  bad  motive,  ever  ready  to 
adrucatc  a  new  set  of  principles  if  by  »o  doing  the  one  party  could 
deal  a  blow  to  the  other.  Karly  in  the  last  century  tbe  Whi^  supported 
the  Septennial  Act,  and  at  the  same  time  opposed  every  measure 
designed  to  pUce  restraint  on  the  corrupting  influence  of  the 
Goveruroent;  while  the  Tories  favoured  short  Parliaments  and  the 
Pioce  and  Pt-usiou  Bills.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Whig» 
carried  tlte  penal  laas  against  the  Catliolics,  and  the  Tories  opposed 
them.  In  the  present  century  the  Whigs  abolished  the  same  laws 
and  lite  Tories  resisted  their  atwlitiou. 

"  Tbs  Tories,"  Mr.  Symo  reminds  ut,  "  swamped  the  Uonse  of  Lords  hv  the 
crsation  of  Pmfx,  a  proceeding  which  the  Whigs  stroogly  coixleniiMd;  in 
1833  the  Whigs  ihr««t«ned  to  do  tlie  snnie  thiog  id  urder  to  carry  th*ir 
Beform  Bill,  and  the  Tories  prof«eaed  (o  b«  lioiriGed  by  the  bare  projiORd. 
Tbe  Tories  udvocaud  and  tin;  Whigs  opposed  Free  Trade  at  lh«  Peace  of 
Ulreeht:  the  Turieo  oppoM-d  and  thi-  Whigs  advooated  Fren  Trade  at  the 
time  uf  tliu  Corn  Law  agitation.  Mr.  Pitt  dcnouncod  and  ovt^tuin«d  the 
Gavvranimt  of  Mr.  Fox,  becaUMt  it  vrua  a  Coalition,  and  inuaodiatcly  proceeded 
to  fona  a  Coalitioo  Minirtry  of  liix  own.  In  1839  Mr.  l)i»raeli  introduiMd  a 
Heform  Bill,  and  Lord  John  liiiiiMtl  manngod  to  dvTpiit  it,  bccnnsr  it  did  not 
go  fiir  enough  ;  ihn  wme  year  Lord  John  KusmII  brought  in  n  Hrfomi  Dill, 
and  Ur.  Disraeli  opposed  it  becauw  it  went  too  far.  In  1880,  th«  Consen-a- 
tiv«s  bcdng  in  ofhce,  assured  os  that  Lorda  Beacona&eld  and  Salisbury  had 
placed  England  at  the  head  of  the  nations  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  ;  at  Uio 
end  of  tbe  same  y«ar  the  Conservatirts  (being  out  of  oflk-e)  asiailed  Mr. 
Gladstone  with  tbe  eoarsett  ahoae  because  h«  had  pressed  Turkey  to  anbinit 
to  that  very  Treaty.  In  the  same  year  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  sotue  of  his 
recent  oolkaguea  (bein^  out  of  olSoe)  attacked  Lord  Salisbury  and  tl>e  Con- 
servative Government  tor  sacrificing  tlw  intercaU  of  India  to  those  of  I^nea- 
shire  !n  the  matter  of  the  Cotton  Duties.  ImmedialcJy  on  aoooding  to  office 
Lord  Hartinglon,  speaking  on  behalf  of  all  his  ootlcagues  (not  excepting  the 
Duko  of  Argyll ),  in  reply  to  a  deputation  of  Lancashire  mannfacturrrs,  statod 
that  tho  GoTcrntiiccl  were  dctcirninod  to  abobsh  all  which  Lord  Salisbinj  J 
had  loft  ofthr.  import  duties  on  cotton," 

Vfe  look  in  rain  for  principle  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  twa 
great  Parties  in  the  Slate.  Truth,  honour,  and  fair  dealing,  as  a  rulcj 
are  alike  surrendered  to  party  convcnicnee.  An  example  ofdenjoralj 
ized  ethics  is  thus  daily  set  by  our  atatesoien,  which  if  carried  out 
the  relation*  of  private  life  would  be  uns)Mritigly  condemned,  and 
combined  religious  teaching  of  the  00,000  preachers  of  all  denon 
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nations  in  tke  couutiy  utterlr  fails  to  neutraliu   the  effect  of  tbe 
UOnl  injury  lliuK  publicly  intlictcd, 

If  OovernmeDt  by  Paiiv  were  identical  witli  Govcramcnt  hy  the 
Mi^joritf  in  the  Lower  Houm;,  the  faults  of  the  system  migbt 
perhjipt  be  treated  with  greater  lenienc;.  But  it  hu  not— although 
H  b  falladously  said  to  have — enn  this  redeeming  feature  in  its 
favour.  While  the  Gdvernmeiit  of  the  ilaj-  i»  (.rhosea  from  the 
nde  shoving  a  majority  in  Parliament,  it  is  simply  a  majority 
of  tbe  party  vbicli  has  a  majority  in  the  House,  entt  not  the 
majority  of  the  whole  House,  which  governs.  Indeed,  this  majority 
<»f  u  majority,  rclatiri'ly  to  the  totality  of  mcmbcn!  may  be, 
and  often  ia,  an  actual  minority.  More  than  one  case  could  be 
adduced,  since  the  present  Ministry  was  formed,  la  which  a  measure 
has  been  introduced,  not  acceptable  to  all  the  members  on  the  Liberal 
side.  Party  orgamsation,  however,  for  the  moet  part  has  triumphed 
(wer  the  diHsentioutN.  But  it  has  undoubtedly  liapjiened  sometimes 
that  the  dissentient  minority  among  the  Gorcrnmcnt  supporters, 
aecrvtly  opposed  to  a  givea  measure,  when  added  to  the  whole  force 
of  the  Opposition  has  represented  a  distinct  majority  of  tht;  entire 
House.  Clcsjly,  in  suchacasc,  tlicritforc,  the  mnjurity  of  tbe  uiujority 
by  whose  influence  the  Bill  is  carried,  would  constitute  a  minority  of 
Parliament.  Tlic  cflcct  of  temporizing  Party  tactics  under  such  con- 
ditions, i.i  that  the  views  of  tbe  majority  are  really  misrep resented. 
Meaaorca  in  their  final  pa«sagc  through  the  House,  as  compared  with 
the  form  in  which  ihey  were  introduced,  are  cmasculntcd  ulmost 
beyond  recognition.  Many  pressing  questions,  debated  for  upwards 
of  half  a  century,  still  await  settlement,  because  the  true  claims  of 
tbe  people  have  been  culpably  lost  sight  of  in  tbe  din  of  party  war- 
fare, and  loyalty  to  the  mischievous  dogma  of  the  political  unity  and 
corporate  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet  predominates  over  reason  and 
justice.  It  has  cTcr  been  »o  since  the  pasting  of  the  Septeuuial  Act. 
To  go  no  further  than  Pailiameutary  Kcform,  which  still  remains  in  an 
estrcmcly  oolinishcd  state,  no  less  than  seven  Bills  relating  to  that 
subject  were  presented  between  IS52  and  18(17,  including  Mr.  Disraeli's 
measure,  all  of  which,  vrith  one  exception,  were  wrecked  by  party  anta- 
gonism. And  this  last  would  have  fared  as  badly  as  the  rest  but  for 
tbe  forbearance  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  leader  of  tbe  Opposition,  who  on 
ibat  occasion  was  nevertlieless  exceedingly  dinsatisfied  with  the  Bill  in 
its  original  form.  But  in  a  spirit  of  patriotism  never  before  equalled 
by  a  modern  Party  leader,  he  refrained  from  opposing  on  Party 
grounds,  preferring  rather  to  lift  the  measure  out  of  the  category  of 
party  questions,  and  assist  in  moidding  it  iuto  practical  shape. 

Not  tlie  least  potent  objection  to  Party  (ioveniment  is  that  the 
BrrangemcDt  is  diamctrieally  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation.    Tilt  cardinal  idea  of  the  representative  system  is  respon- 
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mbility  to  Uic  comtitaent  boiTy  only.  The  h%nm  of  Party  GoTernmen' 
is  loyalty  to  party  organiziition.  The  Party  man  merges  Lis  repre-  ^ 
sentativc  individuality  in  the  partisan,  and  votes  as  an  iintliinkingfl 
manhtun  under  the  direction  of  hia  leader.  An  amumng  illustration 
of  this  pliant  roiifomjity  ia  gircn  in  the  cxpcricnoe  of  one  of  the 
nnk  and  tile  who  once  confcased  "  that  he  made  it  an  inTariable 
rule  ncrcr  to  be  present  at  a  debate  or  absent  on  a  division,  and  that 
he  only  once,  during  the  coar«  of  «  long  piirlinnicntary  life,  vea- 
tnred  to  vote  according  to  hia  conscience,  and  on  that  occasion  be 
tad  voted  wrong."  Lord  Grey  i»  his'  book  on  "  Parliameutapy 
Government,"  frtmkly  ailmita  that  Party  Government  owca  its  aucces 
to  "  dcfccta  and  departures"  from  the  principle  of  reprewntntioo, 
and  that  it  is  cbiefly  by  tbo  violation  of  this  principle  thut  "  Miuiaters 
of  thf  Crown  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  the  authority  they  have 
eureiaed  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

Another  illusion  from  vrhich  the  preposterous  theory  of  Party 
Government  derives  support,  in  that  it  is  esacntiKl  to  a  strong  Miuialry, 
and  that  vrithout  a  strong  Ministry  the  Government  cannot  be 
ciiicieiJlly  carried  on.  Hie  first  and  most  obvious  reply  to  this 
argument  is,  that  a  strong  Ministry,  in  the  scuae  of  having  a  large 
and  obedient  majority  at  its  bnek,  docs  not  necessarily  secnre  wiae 
and  progrestHTC  legislation.  One  of  the  strongest  Cabinets  ever 
knovn  in  England  was  that  of  Wnlpolc,  But  his  admin istration 
was  strong  through  tlio  support  which  it  corruptly  purchased,  and 
inefficient  just  in  proportion  to  it»  strength,  being  so  firmly  established 
that  it  felt  no  need  to  show  more  legislative  activity  than  the  little 
that  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prove  it  waa  barely  alive.  Ccapitc 
an  overwhelming  majority  hehitid  the  Treasury  benches,  legislatti-c 
animation  may  be  said  to  have  been  suspended  during  the  twcnrv- 
ouc  year*  of  Walpolo'a  rule,  being  only  restored  when  ho  left  office. 
The  Ministry  of  the  second  Pitt,  who  sueeceded,  was  »o  powerful 
tbat  it  tasted  scvcutecn  years,  and  it  was  said  that  at  one  time  the 
entire  Opposition  might  have  been  accommodatial  in  a  hackney-coach. 
Yet  his  period  of  olTicc  wa-s  barren  of  useful  results.  On  the  contrary, 
the  respective  Minialiies  of  Karl  Grey  and  Mr.  Gladstone  (I  refer 
Bpcdally  to  the  first  Admiuisttation  of  the  latter),  neither  of  which 
were  long-lived,  were  pre-eminently  fruitful  of  important  measures. 
The  secret  of  success  in  both  eases  was  that  Ijord  Grey  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  verc  impelled  by  an  irrepressible  desire  to  dispcnae  political 
justice  up  to  the  measure  of  their  legislative  ability,  and  were  strongly 
supported  in  the  country.  A  Gon-rnmcnt  though  unable  to  boast 
an  nbaolutcly  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Hoiiite,  if,  ncvcrtfaelen, 
widely  sustained  by  public  opinion  can  often  accompliah  more  in  the 
direction  of  substantial  reforms  than  is  jKwsihIe  to  a  Goverumeilt 
onmerieally  strong  bat  denied  support  from  without.     Conscqaently, 
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the  notion  that  Tarty  Government  U  indispcniahle  to  good  and  active 
legUlatiun,  in  ttie  nenw^  uf  rciidcriiig  the  autUority  of  .Miiii.itric5 
powerful,  falls  to  the  groand. 

Oovcraiucut  by-  Cahiovt  is  the  nntural  scqaci  to  gorommeut  by 
PartT,  and  the  ulliniate  liuk  in  tUc  cbain  of  parliatncatary  de^eacracy 
ia  UowmmcDt  by  the  Prime-  Minister.  Utidcr  the  cxiatiog  »y»t«m, 
IcgisUtivc  as  well  as  executive  fuiictioo!)  centre  in  the  Cabinet.  By 
Ministen  the  business  vf  the  Iloiue  is  arranged  and  the  fntc  of  mcostim 
decided;  liuce  it  in  by  llicir  iial,  ast  a  rule,  that  voting  among  their 
followers  is  directed.  In  the  Cabinet  the  Premier  is  the  real  hcnd  of  the 
Uoveriimeut,  the  leatler  «f  I'urlinuicnt,  and  the  eontrvller  uf  tbe  home 
and  foreign  policy  of  tlic  eountiy.  Previously  to  the  Revolution  the 
province  of  MioixU-nwux  restricted  to  the  adininistratiuu  of  govcro- 
tuent.  Thej'  were  then  actually,  what  they  are  now  only  in  name, 
serruits  of  the  Crown.  The  preparation  of  mvssures  and  the  coercion 
of  Parlianiont  in  passing  these  were  deemed  foreign  to  llieir  dnties,  and 
woidd  have  been  resented  by  the  House  as  an  ncn-arrautitbic  inter- 
ference with  parliamentAry  freedom.  Up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period  the  busincsa  of  legislation  was  left  to  individual  members.  In 
early  coustituiional  Parliaments  it  was  not  to  the  Ministers  of  the 
Sovereign,  but  to  private  members  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  House,  that  the  initiation  of  mcaaures  was  entrosled.  Harley  wa» 
not  an  adviser  of  the  Crown  when,  at  the  request  of  the  Commons, 
be  drew  up  the  Trieuuial  Itill.  The  Bill  of  Kights  was  prcpansl  by 
Somers  before  he  was  a  Minister.  We  are  indebted  for  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  to  a  Committee  of  the  House,  and  whatever  advautogr 
may  accrue  from  (he  new  mclluxl  of  "  dcvoluticHs,"  it  will  only 
remain  in  strict  aceord  with  represcatative  prindplea  in  so  far  as  it 
i»  worked  under  llie  direct  control  of  Parliament  rather  than  by  the 
unrestrained  aothority  of  a  Ministry.  M  a  mslter  of  fact,  in  former 
times  Ministers  were  not  even  members  of  Pnrliamcut,  and  when  the 
Qovemmcut  wished  any  measure  to  be  introduced  private  members 
were  chosen  fur  the  purpose,  who  were  designated  "  managers." 

It  was  long  before  prejudice  against  the  system  of  Government 
by  Cabinet  could  be  overcome  in  and  out  of  Farfiamciil.  The  prac- 
tice of  Ministers  as  a  cor|>orate  political  unity  secretly  tendering 
advice  to  the  Sovereign — which  Lord  Salisbury  considcre  an  essential 
feature  of  llw  Constitution — was  at  hntt  strongly  opposed.  In  vievr 
of  the  ovih  likely  to  arise  from  such  a  system,  I'arliamcnt  authorised 
the  iuscrtiou  of  n  clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  which  provided 
that  "  all  matters  and  things  relating  to  the  well-governing  of  thia 
kingdom  which  are  pro|>crlT  cognizable  in  the  Privy  Council  .... 
and  all  resolutions  taken  then^upon,  $hiiU  be-  aiijned  btf  suck  of  t\e 
Privy  Council  as  ihall  advi$e  and  conaetit  to  the  Mnne"  (13  &  13 
William  III.,  c.  2).    The  Srtt  Ministry  based  on  lite  principle  of  joint 
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roponkibilitj  VM  not  formkll;  recognised  till  1G93;  but  we  bftvF 
no  record  of  the  dismissal,  mignatioD,  or  supersession  of  n  whole 
Miuistry  before  the  time  of  George  I-  Moreover,  even  tlie  vote  of 
want  of  cniifideuce  by  tbe  IIouk  which  led  to  Walpolc's  retnoval 
from  otlicG  had  no  ciTect  in  disturbing  the  position  of  hi*  colieagues, 
who  oontiuued  itt  the  bead  of  their  respective  depamnects  noder  bis 
snceesBor.  Tbe  flrst  instance  of  a  Cabinet  going  out  of  office  together 
on  political  grounds  was  tlint  of  the  Hockiogham  ^lioiitrjiu  1~8S; 
but  then  Lord  Cbancdlor  Tburlow  did  not  resign  with  his  collcagnos. 
After  a  Ministry  wa*  instituted,  a  century  elapaed  before  the  doctrine 
cf  undivided  Ministerial  responsibilitj  obtained  any  sort  of  footing.  « 
Hiniiten  continued  to  be  acknowledged  only  as  heads  of  executive  ■ 
departments,  tbe  real  Chief  of  the  Mini&try  being  still  the  King,  to  ^ 
wbon  they  were  held  rcspODMblc.  He  dirwud  ilicir  [wltcy,  and  j 
tbeir  appointment  and  dismissal  were  at  his  pleasure.  He  wielded  ■ 
tl>e  snnic  aathority  over  them  which  the  Prime  Minister  now  does  ^ 
OTcr  his  colleagues.  The  fatal  step  which  led  to  the  unworthy  . 
Party  wrangHogs  and  legislative  congestion  under  which  Parliament  ■ 
atili  suRers,  was  taken  "  wlien  tlie  general  coutmi  of  departments  H 
was  transferred,  not  to  Parliament,  as  it  oaght  to  have  been,  but  to  _, 
the  Premier."*  This  change  was  effected  at  the  formaticHi  of  Mr.  ■ 
Pox's  Co«lition  Sliuistry  in  1 7sy,  when  Lori  North  objected,  on  the  " 
one  hand,  to  tbe  King  rcmaitiing  at  the  bead  of  tbe  MimftrT,  and,  . 
on  the  other,  to  government  by  departments ;  iiord  Xorth  proposing  m 
instead  the  direction  of  e\-ery  lueaxure  by  a.  Cabinet.  Although  his  ™ 
lordship's  su^cation  was  adopted,  it  was  toug  before  tbe  Lower 
House  could  become  recouoiled  to  the  modern  practice  of  all 
great  measures  being  introduced  by  the  Cabinet.  l-Vom  1782,  when  J 
Mr.  Burke  carried  his  Bill  for  Economical  Reform,  until  1830,  when  I 
Lord  Brougham  introduced  bis  measure  for  the  Kstablinhment  of  ' 
Local  Courts  of  Ju»itce  without  consulting  his  colleagues,  many  im- 
portant meaatues  were  brought  forward  by  members  in  their  prirato 
capacity,  which  under  the  prevailing  system  of  Cabinet  oligarchy 
would  only  be  allowed  a  bearing  as  GoTeroment  measures. 

The  anomaly  of  Government  hy  Cabinet  is,  that  while  theoretically 
each  Minister  is  head  of  his  onu  department,  is  underMtood  to  bv 
responsible  tu  Parliament  for  his  Ministerial  acta;  nevcrtbclcas,  if 
he  consolts  with  his  colleagnes  beforehand  and  propound*  any 
H^enic  with  iht^ir  con.-»ent,  they  arc  supposed  to  assume  nailed 
ic^ioiuibility  with  him  for  bia  acts,  and  censure  psaaed  upon  bim 
extends  vicariously  to  tbe  whole  Cabinet,  who  arc  expected,  in  tbe 
crcnl  of  3  change  of  Government,  loyally  to  fall  with  bim.  But  if 
Farliameut  signifies  its  approval,  Ministcn  retain  their  plaoea.  Here 
is  tbe  coQspicoously  weak  spot  in  the  system  of  what  is  called 
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"  Re^nsiblc  Government."     la  tlicrc  boj  suic  reason  vliy  nant  uf 
confidence  ei{ire&MHlby  aniajority  of  tbe  House  in  Auy  siugle  Minister 
or  in  tbo  eondact  of  bia  dcpartmeat  should  involve  the  dovnfdl  of 
a  whole  AdmiuistriiUvn?     Why  Hliotild  it  be  considered  inherently 
ueoeuary  or  expedient  that   tie  Cabinet  must  stand  or   fall  as   n 
politieal    unity  ?      Why   should    tt  assume   lcgi»I»tivc    prero^tivea 
collectively  beyond  the  ri»t  of  Parliament,  especially  as  the  assertion 
of  these  prerogatives   is  tbv  main  source  of  Party  battles,  and  tlt« 
canw  of  an  enormous  waste  of  time  and   power  in   the  performance 
of  parliamentary  vork  ?     Can  there    be  anything  Utopian  m    tlie 
proposition  that  the  Ministry  should  retreat  within   the  ohl  lines  of 
itrictly  executive  service,  each  Afin'uter  being  directly  and  indiniluali^ 
retpoiuiili-,  not  to  the  Cabinet  or  t/te  Prime  Minister,  hut  to   Parlia- 
matt  /     Why  should  not  the  corporate  ties  which  have  hitherto  united 
Mtuistcrsbc  dissolved?    It  in  no  way  constitutionally  pertains  to  the 
Uinistry  to  prepare   work  for  ParlianieiiL     N<^r  is  it  indispensable, 
accordingtoaoy  just  law,  human  ordiriae,  that  the  political  scutimcuta 
of  the  several  meiuben  of  the  (/ovcrnntent  should  be  homogeneous,  or, 
in  fact,  that  there  should  be  any  Cabinet,  strictly  speaking,  at  all. 
The  primary  quaUficution  of  u  Minister  is,  that  he  should  be  deemed 
capable  by  a  majority  of  the  Uouse  to  administer  the  afiairs  of  his 
ileparttneiit  with  ability.     It  is  of  course  rc«inisi(c   for  the  sake  of 
order    that    Parliament    should  decide    at  the    beginning    of   each 
Semion  what  measures   should   bare  priority  as  far  as  the    specilic 
peiiod  when  they  are  introduced  is  couccmed.       But  could  uot  this 
object  be  best  attained   by  a  Commitee  balloted  for  by  the  whole 
OooM  for  the  purpose  ?     What  is  there  to  hinder  such  a  "  hybrid" 
Committee  being  appointed  at  sltort  interTals,  if  found  necessary,  to 
fii    what   Bills  should  have    pre-emiucucc   within   a  given  period? 
Kay,  the  vote  of  the  Mouse  itself  might,  in  special  esses,  be  taken  if 
the  arrangement  fixed  by  the  Committee  should  be  deemed  unsatis- 
factory.    It  would  tJien  be  for  the  Sfieaker  and  his  lutilatants  to  see 
that  the  orders  of  the  Uousc  thus  determined  upon  were  regularly 
curried  out. 

In  an  interesting  letter,  published  in  the  "  Life  of  Sir  G.  Comewall 
Lewis,"  on  what  he  coarcivwi  to  be  the  probable  consequences  of 
any  attempt  to  break  up  the  political  unity  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
writer  points  out  with  singular  natixti  two  alternatives.  He  first 
ai^es  on  the  hypothesis  of  government  by  deiKirtmcnta  iwi/A  meetings 
of  tlic  Cabinc),  but  without  poHlical  unity  in  the  Ministry ;  aud  next 
takes  the  supposition  of  government  by  departments  without  meclinga 
of  a  politically  homogeneous  Cahiuct ;  each  Minister  doing  what  be 
deems  right,  lo  tlie  best  of  his  individual  judgment.  He  tiien 
imagmes  the  case  of  war.  If  a  Cabinet  Council  existed,  and  a  Foreign 
Minister  was  In  favour  of  war  while  a  Clutneellor  of  the  Kxche<]uer  was 
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in  favour  of  peace,  "  Ministers,"  he  says,  "  would  meet  to  dispute^ 
mid  part   to  dilTer.     BcaidcK,  liow  would  it   be  Mife"  (be  adds)  "  to 
icod  confidential  despatchea  bofore  persons  nbo  were  in  comtnutuca- 
tioa  with  mca  of  an  opposite  p«rty,  ami  would  immediately  go  and 
disclose  tlic   iiiform&tiaii  ?"     Then,  on  (be  opposite  iiypothesis  that 
no   Cabinet  meetings  arc  held,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewi*  snys :  "  What  1  do 
not  andenitaiid  is,  how  a  war  couid  be  conducted  by  a  warlike  Foreign 
Minister  it"  the  Chancellor  of  the  Escbcqucr  was   peaceful."     Now 
the  marrcllous  oversight  of  the  writer  in   tlii«  eounc-  of  reaaouiug  is, 
that   the   direct   accounlalnlUtf   of  dtpartmertls  to  I'ariiameTd   is  not 
taken  account  of  by  hitu.      Vet  this  simple  policy  in»tanUy  M>lves 
the   ima^nary  difficulties  he  raiaca.     If  a  Foreign  Miuister  and  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  iu  the  warukc  situation  suppoted.  were 
both   to  take   their  iDstrnctious  directly  from   Parliament,  all   rash 
^linistcrial   action,  and   worse   than   useless  Cabinet   responsibility,! 
both  indiridual   and  corporate,  would  happily  be  avoided,  not  oulyJ 
without  detriment,  hut   with  paniiive  advantage  to  the  Stale.     Sir| 
O.    C.    Lewis's  reasoning  seems    to  rest  solely  on  the  rullacy   that 
Ministers  are  esaeutially  independent  of  jiarliamentafy  oontroL 

"  Wo  Lave  had  gov^rnuK^ot  by  prerogaiivc,  govemmMit  by  th«  anny. 
goTprnmeDi  by  dejartiiients,  govtiruiii«iit  by  ]>arty,  and  itDte  ttt  kort  Gi>tvn*\ 
Hunt  kif  Cabinet .-  but  at  hart  arvcr  KaU  govenuiwnt  bg  FarinumtM.  Vfh 
goremm«Dl  by  dtpMitmeuu  wu  in  operatiuti,  the  beads  of  iJepartrornu  wsrvj 
cootrolkd  by  ibe  SoviTK^gn ;  wc  have  not  yet  bad  goTcrnBient  by  dqamoveni 
dirnllif  ciMlroUtd  hg  Puriiatntni.  Tct  ihii  U  precisely  th«  kind  Of  Guvtmineail 
that  iha  CoustitutioD  prorides  tor.  Mmt«t«n  are  the  Ex««uii*»  CoBiwdttta 
of  ParliaBMaL  It  is  their  du^  to  cany  on  tfa*  dcpaitiuafUal  boaiBaa  nl 
tiovenuB«i)t,  and  notbing  more.  And  tbcT«  U  no  more  rcasoD  to  antidpolc 
that  the  rocotbeni  <ir  a  t'ommilttv  of  this  kind  wc-uid  nicvt  only  u  dilFca-  anil 
dioputc,  tban  would  any  S^teci  CommittM  of  tht;  flouv  appointed  for  nay 
odier  purpose^  If  a  Sel«tl  Comuitueo  do  not  sgtvc,  ih*  uiinArity  may  subiait  a 
■aparntc  report  aeliinf  ftnh  tb«  reasons  why  ihcy  diflVr  Irom  ifa>  luajariqt.'^ 

There  is  usually  an  utter  abaeuec  of  rule  and  principle  on 
part  of  the  Cabinet  under  the  system  of  Tarty  Guverumc-ni  in  deiet' 
mining  what  qumtions  shall  be  treated  as  Caverumeui  measures  and 
what  questions  shall  be  left  open.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  discuisic 
on  bis  Factories  Bill  iu  1$U4,  admitted  that  "with  respect  to  man] 
great  measures  the  sense  of  the  Lcgitlatun;  onght  to  prevail,"  but 
the  same  time  retnarlkcd  with  siu^ular  inconsistency  that  "  if  no  great 
principle  be  tuvoUcd,  and  tcnr  dangerous  contrqucnces  arc  notj 
cxpet^tcd  to  result,  the  GoTemmeut  ought  not  to  declarp  Iu  Parli 
mcnt  that  they  stake  their  existence  as  a  Gorrrnmcnt  on  any 
tii-ular  measures."  Surely,  if  Parfiameot  ought  to  hate  a.  voice  iq 
meaeiues  of  ordinary  importance,  it  thonld  be  deemed  atJll 
Bfccasary  for  Ministers  to  lake  the  opinion  of  the  Hcum;  ud  qncaUoiis 
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ioTolving  cxTOptiDiiallT  eravG  conscqueiurcB.  It  is  only  mtronible 
to  sapjKise  tb&t  uiiles-1  pM-linmi-nt  i%  to  be  itHiuMtt  to  .the  i^o- 
rointoiui  position  of  passirely  indoniog  such  mcasims  as  !Miiusten 
choose  to  introducf,  it«  ooUcctivc  'n-ttdom  ought  to  couut  for  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  deliberaiiou  of  a  sniall  fraction  oi  its  number 
ootmltiDg  togctlicr  in  Cabinet  Council. 

It  might  nsturaily  be  supjimed  that  if  tlie  lysteru  of  Party 
GoTcnimcut  aud  Corporate  Minisicml  Keapaii§ibUity  could  boMt  any 
rirtoe  at  ail,  it  sliould  consHst  in  Mtcuriug  cootiDiiitT  of  legislative 
work  in  the  case  of  one  Party  from  any  cause  being  replaced  by  a 
Iklioialry  furni«d  from  the  Opposition  side.  But  will  it  be  iM^liered 
that,  only  in  two  inntaocea  within  the  Isxt  hundred  years,  ha^  a 
Cabinet  on  coming  into  oflicc  taken  up  the  thread  of  the  di-bute  in 
which  they  bad  defeated  their  predecessors,  iind  awiimied  the  rcspon- 
nbility  of  the  policy  which  carried  them  into  power?  Tlir  lirat  of 
thcae  oceasioiiH  wsh  Mr.  Pitt's  nocc^sion  to  ofiiec  on  the  rejection  of 
Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill  by  the  Portland  Ministry  in  1783.  The  ques- 
tion was  taken  up  by  the  new  Cabinet  and  ultimately  c*rrie<i  through 
pATliament.  The  other  case  occurred  in  18fi7,  when  the  Derby 
Sliniatry  dealt  with  the  c[ucHtion  of  Reform  on  which  they  luul  turned 
oot  the  Russell  Oovernmeut 

If  the  doctrine  of  "Reaponaibtc  Government"  were  worth  mmin- 
taining  we  should  at  least  cxpcet  the  establivhcd  usage  of  the  system 
to  be  that  when  a  Government  at  any  time  goes  to  the  conutry,  it 
should  appeal  on  the  particular  question  on  which  it  has  been 
defeated.  But  out  of  twonty-two  dissolutions  of  Parliament  during 
the  century  ending  with  1880,  the  only  instance  in  which  llie  appeal 
to  the  coostituencies  took  place  distinctly  on  the  question  ou  which 
MtnUtcn  hud  been  defeated,  was  when  Lord  Grey  dissolved  Parlia- 
ue&t  00  the  rejection  of  his  Reform  Bil),  On  three  other  occasions 
a  dissolution  wa.%  obtained  on  a  spcciBc  issue,  but  at  the  eiectiona 
which  followed  the  point  vu  which  Ministers  went  to  the  country 
became  hopelessly  obscured  amidst  personal  or  party  recriminations. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  prccediug  statements  that  Party  Govcm- 
aicnt  with  its  undesirable  eoQcomitanU,  which  lx>rd  Salisbury  appears 
to  regard  as  an  ancient  element  in  the  Constitution,  U  simply  one  of 
many  unsatisfactory  results  of  the  Septeuuial  Act,  passed  167  years 
ago,  and  tliat  the  working  of  the  system  ia  at  variance  with  the  true 
principles  of  representation  and  free  parliamentary  governmeat; 
tddiBg  to  the  prostitution  of  public  interests  to  unworthy  Party 
ends,  throwing  the  legislative  machine  out  of  gear,  and  involving 
administrative  affairs  in  niter  confusion.  It  has  been  proved,  niorc- 
over,  that  every  .-single  argument  in  favour  of  the  system  is  fallaciuiu. 
There  is  only  space  left  for  one  or  two  remarks  on  tho  projiowxl 
remedy  for  the  evils  that  have  been   pointed   out.     It  is  hardly 
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needful  to  say  that  I  would  have  the  spirit  of  Party  combinatioo 
increased  rather  thitn  weakened,  provided  it  is  always  based  on 
honest  indifidual  difi'erenccs  of  opioiou  rea4^bcd  by  tbongbtful  and 
ind<^pendent  memhcrs,  upon  each  measure  ta  it  coiDeH  before  the 
Uuuac,  without  the  artificial  inccntires  aovr  applied  by  Ministers  and 
Party  "  Whips,"  By  such  an  nrraiigcmcnt  parties  unavoidably  but 
temporanlif  cxeated  by  the  discussion  of  each  successive  qucstioD  would 
be  dissolved  regularly  wh«n  it  was  disposed  of.  But  vur  to  the  knife 
should  lie  declared  by  the  constituencies  against  the  prewnt  corrti|it 
excrescence  of  Party  orgaoitation  ;  for  unless  this  is  done  the  evils ' 
complained  of  will  b«  intensified  rather  than  reduced,  when  the 
extension  of  the  borough  franchise  to  counties  and  a  redistribution 
of  seats  happen  to  be  carried. 

Let  Ministers  be  appointed  by  the  rote  of  the  majority  in  Farlia- 
ment,  and  held  directly  and  separately  responsible  to  the  House  for 
the  direction  of  tbeir  several  departnieuls.  The  formal  sanction  of 
the  Sovereign  could  be  retained  as  a  becoming  recognition  of  the 
principle  of  constitutional  monarchy.  Under  the  scheme  of  Govern- 
ment now  proposed  the  retention  of  office  by  any  Minister,  after 
being  disapproved  by  the  Hou>^',  would  be  impossible.  1  assume 
(1)  that  Minijiterial  corjioreity  should  cease ;  (2)  that  the  power  of 
Ministers  collectively  to  combine  either  with  or  against  Parliament 
would  consequently  be  withdrawn ;  (3)  tliat  their  perpetaal,  direct, 
and  individual  amenability  to  the  House  would  be  a  guarantee  that 
the  head  of  each  department,  being  liable  to  dismissal  by  a  rote  of 
tbe  majoiity,  would  always  be  on  his  best  bcharionr ;  and  (4)  that 
the  risk  of  what  arc  known  as  Ministerial  crimes  would  disappear. 

I  would  hare  the  same  ctoso  and  unintermptod  power  of  super- 
vision and  dismissal  given  to  the  constituencies  in  regard  to  Uieir 
rcprt^sentatives  which,  as  has  been  shown,  ought  to  be  accorded  to 
the  House  in  reference  to  Ministers.  Under  the  system  of  Sep* 
tcnnial  Parliaments  this  is  of  course  out  of  the  question.  In  not  a 
few  cases,  from  year  to  year,  the  votes  of  mrmbcn  on  important 
measures  arc  found  to  clash  with  the  opinions  of  the  great  bulk  of 
their  consIitucDts.  But  at  present  constituents  to  circumstanced 
are  only  able  to  pass  an  impotent  vote  of  censure  upon  re&actory 
ncmbets,  wlw  can  go  on  in  dcGsnce  of  tfac  electors  notil  Parliament 
has  run  its  course.  But  the  method  here  suggested  of  granting 
power  to  constitnencies  to  sever  their  connection  with  their  memben 
when  they  eaaaed  to  be  in  aoean)  o»  leading  qncstjons,  would  aeotrfl 
for  the  rcpivscntation  of  every  constitnency  unbroken  ooDtinnily 
ftom  the  day  of  dection  to  the  dissolntion  nf  Parliaineut.  It 
may  bo  mentioned  in  passing,  however,  thai  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  now  indicated  voold  leave  the  doration  of  Parliamcn 
a  matter  of  only  secondary  noownt.     If  the  neehaniim  of  rei 
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aentation  and  Government  admitted  of  the  various  classes  of 
voters  being  represented  by^men  of  their  own  order,  and  the  elec- 
tors had  the  power  of  calling  members  to  account,  and,  if  deemed 
oeedfnl,  dispensing  with  their  services,  in  the  event  of  their  losing 
the  confidence  of  their  constituents ;  if,  at  the  same  time,  the 
members  thus  controlled  exercised  corresponding  vigilance  over  the 
entire  Ministerial  eiecative  in  the  House,  the  electorate  could  be  main- 
tained in  unceasing  harmony  with  the  House  and  the  House  iu  equal 
harmony  with  Ministers.  As  a  writer,  already  quoted,  says  :  "  Instead 
of  an  inanimate  machine  which  had  to  be  periodically  set  in  motion 
Parliament  would  then  become  a  living  organism  in  which  the  pro- 
cess of  secretion  and  accretion  would  be  continually  going  on  j  an 
orgaoiam  in  which  there  could  be  no  decay,  as  all  its  parts  would 
be  in  a  perpetual  state  of  renewal."  Then,  too,  would  he  averted 
the  convtdsive  effects  of  a  dissolution  at  distant  intervals,  when  pent- 
up  Party  and  personal  acrimony  is  violently  let  loose  and  the 
trading  interests  of  the  country  are  subject  to  disturbances.  The 
introduction  of  the  scheme  which  has  been  sketched  would  be  followed 
by  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  existing  scandalously  incongruous, 
nnscmpnlous  and  maleficent  system  of  Party  strife  which  makes  the 
emoluments  and  honours  of  office  paramount,  and  uses  the  constitu- 
encies as  pawns  on  the  political  chessboard  for  playing  Party  games 
and  winning  Party  victories. 

Matthew  Magpie. 


GOLD-WORSHIP   IN   ITS  RELATION   TO 
SUN-WORSHIP. 


MANY,  BO  tloubt,  will  feel  surprise  at  a  title  which  virtually  im- 
plin  that  "gold-womhip"  (more  familiar  to  us  in  the  aoiise 
of  "  Mammon-wonihip  ")  probably  bad  its  origin  in  that  most  ancient 
and  widi-ly  spread  rt-ligion  of  niati,  tlic  worehip  of  the  Sua.  If  thb  is 
ao,  it  bc^omefl  more  ea>r  to  nuderataiid  how  tbe  strong  and  absorbing 
passion  for  po«sci>oiiig  gold,  which  cannot  be  aco>uuted  for  hy  the 
mere  ailmiration  for  a  particular  metal  aa  auoh,  has  really  become, 
from  long  habituation,  an  huri-ditary  instinct,  so  to  say,  in  the  human 
mind.  Uy  this  1  mean,  that  men  love  gold  because  their  ancestors 
in  all  ages  loved  it,  though  from  different  motivn  at  first.  And 
vhereas  most  cuatoms,  and  all  fashions,  arc  liable  to  change,  this  has 
l»com<!  a  permanent  institution,  and  aeenu  quite  an  lualtcrablo  part 
of  our  nature. 

When  Euripides  npostropbixed  f^old  as  "the  most  beautiful 
object  tbai  a  man  can  take  in  his  band,"  or  welcome  to  hiinaclf,*  he 
sarcastically  expressed  a  trnth  which  is  even  now  but  too  obvioos. 
He  meant  that  those  uf  his  contemporaries  who  preacheil  that  virtue 
or  intellect  was  the  hi^ihcst  object  of  maa'a  aapiration  were  not 
superior  to  the  fascination  of  weiilth. 

From  the  time  of  Crocus,  kinK  of  Lydia,  six  centuries  before  our 
era,  and  without  doubt  very  long  before  that,  the  fummum  bonitm  o( 
hiiroan  life,  the  chief  glory  of  cities,  baa  been  the  |MM»cssioR  of 
"mach  gold."  All  the  world  over,  except  among  some  few  isolated 
savages,  perhaps,  whose  medium  of  exchange  is  a  bauttfnl  of  cowrie- 
shells,  and  among  all  races,  whatever  their  dc«.-unt  or  locality,  this 
intense  devotion  to  gold  has  been  an  unfailing  characteristic. 
Christianity  spoke  plainly  against  the  wowhip  of  Mammon  ;  but  it 
seems  to  have  failed  in  getting  any  large  audience  against  the 
•  u  tf^i  t*piit»  nUXtrrvr  Awrcfi,  frag,  I>aiMl^ 
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tral  greott  for  gold.  This  would  iudeed  be  a  most  nofashion&ble 
subject  for  a  Landoa  pulpit 

Tfiese  couvidcnitions,  the  nntiriuitjr,  the  universalitr,  and  the  in- 
Uamby  of  the  love  of  gold,  induce  ub  to  ask  if  any  ggo<l  re&sou  for, 
or  expUnutiou  of  it,  cma  be  offered  ? 

It  is  not  its  scarcity,  for  there  are  few  couutries  in  which  gold  i« 
not  found,  and  Kcvcral  other  metals — ^.g.,  tiu  and  ptatinum,  hare  a 
much  more  limited  distribution.  It  is  not  its  beauty,  for  silrer  ia 
quite  OS  pretty  to  tlic  eye,  and  takes  quite  as  high  a  iKilisb ;  it  is 
not  merely  its  colour,  for  bra**  and  pinchbeck  and  other  ftlloy»  of 
small  intrioaic  value  can  hardly  be  distinguished  at  sight  Gram  gold. 
It  i«  not— at  leaxt,  to  any  c^itent — its  great  <hiclility,  itn  freedom 
firom  rust,  its  purity,  or  its  general  use  iu  the  arls.  This  indeed 
ban  rather  followed  than  preceded  the  general  reverence  for  the 
material;  nor  ix  it  merely  the  co*t  and  laliour  attending  its  colleetiou, 
gcucrally  in  minute  particles.  There  must  be  some  other  reason  why 
of  tiro  coins  of  the  same  sixe  and  with  the  «amc  impres;*,  say,  a  ithilliug 
sad  a  sovereign,  the  latter  is  worth  twenty  times  the  former,  while 
the  bnun  hutUin  on  a  footman's  liver}',  though  quite  as  artistic,  is 
just  nowhere  in  the  comparison, 

The  real  rca«on,  if  our  theory  is  right,  is  a  very  eurious  one 
indeed,  and  one  that  is  but  tittle  appreciated  or  understood.  Ilie 
worship  of  gold  can  bo  shown  to  have  descended  to  us  from  sun- 
worship,  which,  in  some  form  or  otiier,  hik«  been  almost  iinivertal. 

Id  plain  words,  men  took  to  colleeting  gold,  and  making  gold 
trinket',  charms,  nnd  amulets,  because  gold  was  of  the  same  colour, 
and  poat'My  of  the  same  aivine  material,  as  the  »un.  The  sacred- 
ncss  of  gold  seems  indicated  by  Pin<lar,  who,  in\'okiug  Thcin,  the 
mythical  mother  of  the  Kun-god,  exclaims,  "  llirough  tlice  it  is  tliat 
mortals  esteem  mighty  gold  above  all  things  cIm?  !  "  * 

Originatiiig  thus  iu  the  mo«t  aUturd  suficmtitiou,  tlic  supposed 
likeness  of  the  yellow  metal  to  the  colour  of  the  sun-god's  face,  the 
value  of  gold  hasi  prevailed  over  the  world  for  so  many  ages  that  it 
has  become  an  hereditary  passion ;  and  because  of  the  value  thu« 
tet  on  it,  and  for  no  other  reason,  gold  has  long  ticen  the  highest 
metallic  medium  of  exchange. 

Mr.  ilobcrt  Brown,  F.S.A.,  in  his  learned  and  intorcstiug  treatise, 
"  The  Myth  of  Kirk^,''  remarks  :t  "  'Hie  link*  between  gold  and  solar 
divinities  arc  endless,  and  the  cireumstaacc  supplied  a  natural  basis 
for  the  commercial  value  of  the  metal."  EUcwhcret  the  same 
writer  observes ;  "  The  bright  solar  divinities  arc  of  course  rich  in 
gcild,  a  metal  crigiimlly  owing  its  importance  to  its  yellow  (suu) 
colour,  which  made  it  at  once  semi-sacred  and  symbolic  long  ere  it 
received  nu  artilieial  commercial  vnluc.'' 


f  F.  ia9,  note. 


Pind.  IstboL  ir.  I , 

:  '•  Eruhniu,"  p.  «9,  notv  4. 
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It  u  almost  a  part  of  man's  nature  to  lore  gold.  It  is  not  cnougli 
to  Bay  that  it  is  natural  to  liim  to  lore  we&ltb,  and  the  iiiflnencc  or 
1uiune§  which  it  can  command.  No  human  edict  oould  fire  to  any 
otlicr  metallic  token  the  same  ralue  which  a  gold  coin  carries  with 
it.  Kren  enormously  increased  supplies  of  gold  constantly  pouring 
in  have  failed  matcrinlly  to  alter  Ihc  rclntirc  values  of  silver  and  of 
gold.  Tlie  pre-eminent  value  of  gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange  has 
become  6xcd  and  inveterate. 

We  are  not  however  treating  the  matter  financially,  hut  simply 
Irora  an  antiquarian  point  of  view.  The  eager  desire  to  po»e» 
gold  merely  as  a  form  of  wealth  and  a  generally  recognizod  currency 
is  one  thing;  to  give  this  particular  metal  a  permanent  value  ko  lar 
above  all  others  is  quite  oiiulher  thing,  and  must  be  depcudeut  on  some 
sentiment  altogether  unconnected  with  its  utte  in  the  arts. 

That  sentiment  appears  to  be  the  ancient  belief  that  gold  wa-f  in 
some  way  gtnerated  by  the  sun.  When  we  read  that  Zeus  visited 
Danae  in  a  shower  of  gcdd,  wc  find  n  ready  explanation  of  the  legend 
in  an  ancient  belief  of  the  celcntial  origin  of  the  metal.  It  was 
"  Sun<Btuff,"  and  valued  accordingly.  Tbo  frequent  occurrence  of 
golden  oroameuts  in  early  tombs  may  be  ciplaincd  at  a  tribute  or 
ofieriog  to  the  sun-god,  that  he  might  give  bis  benign  light  to  the 
deceased  in  the  nether  world.  It  was  paying  fur  his  favour  in  some- 
thing that  he  was  supposed  to  lore  aa  bis  own  ofTspring.  Professor 
R<!villo,  in  the  fifth  of  his  recently  delivered  Ilibbcrt  Lectures,  wcU 
shows  the  intimate  connection  between  gold  and  the  sun- worshipping 
locas  of  Peru  before  the  Spanish  invasion. 

"  At  no  tinu!  hod  die  sun  b«vn  wor«hJ[^d  man  directly  or  with  wanner 
devotion  than  in  Peru.  It  vua  hs  whom  tti  peoplu  r«garrl«t  as  sorerriga 
Inrd  of  the  world,  king  of  thu  heaven  anil  tjie  oarlli.  'J'hc  villages  were 
usually  built  sou  to  loolc  i^nalward,  tn  order  that  the  inhnbilantsmigbtiialuto 
the  suprpmo  god  as  toon  u  ho  nppnrod  in  th*  morning.  The  commoncxt 
representation  of  him  was  a  goId«n  disc  showing  a  human  face  vurttKUKlcd 
by  rays  and  flamee.*  In  Peru,  as  everywhere  else,  there  was  fell  to  be  a 
emain  resembbnce  between  (h«  subsUnoe  of  gold  and  that  vl  tbo  great 
luininnry.  lu  the  uuggeia  torn  from  the  mountains  (be  PcruTiaus  thought 
tlicy  saw  the  Sun'i  team.  The  great  psriodic  fi-tes  of  t)i«  year,  thi'  imperial 
ami  nstionnl  festivnln,  in  which  everybody  took  part,  were  tbi»c  held  in 
honour  of  the  8un."t 

The  temple  of  Beliis  (Baal  or  Bel)  in  Babylon,  had  a  golden  table 
in  it,  unquestionably  a  symbol  of  the  Sun.J  The  Indian  tointjs 
opened  at  Cliiriqui,  on  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  were  found  to  contain 
immense  quantities  of  golden  ornaments — probably  regarded  as  amulets 
or  charms,  in  various  shapes,  both  human  and  animai.  Between  the 
years  1859  and  18CI  golden  omamcnls  valued  at  nearly  £30,000  were 
extracted  from  these  tomhs,  most  of  the  gold  being  largely  alloyed  with 

«  S«  u  iUaftnUion,  '  -  T«nit.1«  of  Um  Sua  at  Ciu«o,"  in  the  "Itaotaef  Uankiiul," 
by  Itab«rt  Broini,  M-A.,  vol.  i.  p.  3ie. 
t  Fma  the  /MfMuw.  Usf  31. 1681.  :  Uenxl.  i.  181. 
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copper.*  A  remarkable  rcMinblMicc  between  th«*c  lD<liai]  tombti 
(hnscfts)  and  those  opened  bv  Dr.  ScfalienianQ  in  the  Agora  of  Myccnic 
tnar  be  traced,  not  only  in  tlie  profiuion  of  golden  roundels  (Kiin- 
discs),  of  wfaicb  be  recovered  not  less  than  701  from  one  tomb.f  and 
golden  "  buttons  "  of  variouis  forms  and  devices,  but  m  the  filling  up 
of  tlie  gra^'^  *ith  ]>ebWea. 

That  these  discs  vcrc  charms  or  amulets  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  dericeit  imprewed  opon  thcin.  The  figure  of  a  «hee1,| 
stags,  lions,  grifliiDs,  various  kinds  of  6sb,  some  of  which  arc  fonod 
also  oa  the  I'eruvisti  figures,^  these  arc  well  known  to  be  sot&r 
emblems. 

There  nre,  then,  good  reasons  for  doubting  if  the  onltnary  expla- 
nation of  tomb'Ireoaures  is  the  right  one — viz.,  that  they  were  placed 
there  that  the  ghost  might  contiuue  to  eujoy  the  objects  in  which  he 
took  specia!  pleasure  in  life.  This  may,  and  probably  is,  trno  of 
arms,  and  perhaps  of  the  sacrifice  of  victims^-^-.j.,  his  horsc:!  or  his 
concubines  at  the  funeral  pile-  But  the  notion  of  depositing  charms 
to  protect  the  dead  from  crit  is  fully  as  nntiiral,  and  is  borne  out  by 
the  nature  of  iheemblouM  themselves,  Cbristiiin  piety  took  the  form 
of  a  prnyor  that  the  deceased  might  have  light  tn  the  dismal  abodes  of 
the  dead. 

Kow  we  seem  to  have  a  key  to  the  curious  story  in  Virgil's 
"  ^neid  "  (vi.  142),  that  the  only  means  of  access  for  a  living  mortal 
to  the  world  of  spirits  was  the  carrying  of  a  golden  twig  vhich  grew 
ID  a  dark  and  thiek  grore.  The  rcifcniblaucc  of  this  story  to  the 
Druidical  rite  is  very  remarkable.  The  Druids,  we  are  told,  "  practised 
their  rites  in  dark  groves.  If  a  mistletoe  was  discovered  growing 
upon  an  oak,  a  priest  severed  it  with  a  golden  knife;  oti  which 
oecaaioa  a  festival  was  held  under  a  tree,  and  two  milk-white  balls 
were  offered  as  a  Hacrifioe."|| 

This,  obviously,  like  the  Druidical  immolations  of  human  victims 
by  fire,  was  a  sacriSoc  to  the  sun-god,  akin  to  the  Baal  or  Moloch 
worship  of  the  people  of  Canaau.  The  mistletoe,  from  its  pale 
greenish -yellow  colour,  was  supcrstitiously  n^arded  as  a  kind  of 
vegetable  gold,  and,  as  such,  a  fit  offering  to  the  sun. 

The  Sibyl  iastmcU  iUneaa  to  carry  in  his  band  the  mystic  twig, 
because — 

"  Hm  ttlii  tiiilebnMiua  tvni  PrOMrpin*  nianui 
iHtitiut'' 


<  lilm,"  by  Eilvsnl  T,  Stcnn^^oo.  CttrU«r  of  tho  lUaclunoTo  UuMom, 

I  ^T.ii'm.ua'*  "MrotB**,"  ]■.  IG3.  BoMe  of  thom  3ro«ngnv«>]  \n  pii.  ISG-liS  of 
Usworii. 

;  "Myotna:.-!!.  2M, 

3  "  diat  Ctiipi.  p.  9S6.  The  "  liali-ciin  "  biu  been  roeogoUrd  in  Ui*  nxtiacal  ngtu, 
mai  toaraodl}r  exptsucd  by  Ur.  R.  ilrown.  jtm.  Tiic  npponnt  ruing  from  •ad  wttioj; 
into  tba  eoMU  lutanJIy  lU^gciUU  to  primitive  man  th(*o  Dotioe*  »\nmt  the  niti  ^od. 

1  Stuitli'a  "8tud«at'«  llnmr,''  p.  A.     TbcuoliUn  knif* symbtJixod  tho  eivMCDt  auion. 

VOL.   SLTl.  T 
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Charon  acconlingly,  wbo  at  first  opposes  Maema,  allows  him  to  enter 
bit  boat  tbe  rooiaent  he  »ee»  the  golden  twig. 

"  lOe  sdisimM  ir«Dci«lHt«  ■loanm 
Cxntkaai  ndvcrth  pap^dm,  ripKqoe  imfiiBCiaM.'' 

This  ia  a  very  good  example  of  gold  being  nscd  as  a  charm  ia  the 
ondcr-wortd  ;  it  mnj  indvcd  be  doablcd  if  the  full  •igniricance  of  the 
narratire  is  commonly  understood. 

I  conclude  then  that  a  superstittounvnlueirasnt  a  vcnrcnrly  |>cno(l 
attached  to  gold.  It  uemed  u  reli^ioua  sentiment  to  cherish  snch  a 
near  and  de&r  token  of  the  sun-god  as  his  own  "  tears  "  or  dcwdrops 
of  light!  And  thus  j^otd  wm  grndnally  colh^ctcd  in  tlic  treasuries  of 
temples,  and  was  regarded  as  sacrod,  unless  pcrchanoc  some  mi»hap 
should  befall  the  State  »nch  as  would  justify  ita  aecoiar  n»a*  The 
wealth  accumulated  at  Delphi  was  proverbial,  and  Genera)  Louis  di 
Ccsnota  givesf  an  nccouut,  with  iUustratioiu,  uf  the  gold  trinkets 
discovered  by  himself  in  the  treaaure-Taults  under  a  temple  at  Curinm. 

'When  Dr.  Schlicmann  published  his  acronnt  of  the  gold-hoanl 
found  in  the  tombs  at  ^lyccunc,  erery  oue  was  aniaxed  at  the  discovery. 
Some  believed,  with  tbe  finder,  that  the  tomb  (nay,  even  the  skeleton) 
of  Agiimemiion,t  king  of  men,  bad  at  last  been  found  !  latere  were 
not  wanting  persons  of  learning  and  authority  who  pronounced  the 
gold  ornaments  to  be  pre-Hellenie  and  pre-hiatorie,  in  spite  of  the 
tact  (which  lilted  me  from  the  first  with  misgiTln^s  as  to  the  alleged 
great  aiitirpiity),  that  the  f>culpturcd  dcvicrs  (mostly  scrpcnt-likc,  and 
of  interlacing  knots)  were  marreltously  like  the  early  crosses  and 
sculptured  tomh-slones  commonly  called  "  Rnntc."^ 

In  R  review  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  work,||  I  ventured  to  call  these 
golden  roundels  "  Sun-disks."  The  name,  I  think,  was  a  good  one, 
though  1  had  not  then  fully  traced  the  connection  of  gold-oflerings 
with  the  powers  of  Ihc  underworld.  I  further  suggested  that  tticae 
roundels  or  dises  may  have  been  a  kind  of  "  temple-moncy,"  though 
we  have  no  evidence  to  confirm  the  conjecture. 

The  gold-stores  in  templm  were  f.ilhcr  in  the  form  of  ingot8,1T  or  of 
trinkets,  or  of  amnlets.  But  in  wbntever  form,  the  metal  was  re- 
ligiously guarded  as  if  by  griffins,**  and  the  idea  of  sacrilege 
increased  the  rcTcrcnce  for  gold  arising  from  other  considerations. 

*  Sm  Ike  flnsnekl  itatenMiit  af  Pericle*  rMptetinjc  Uic  trcMam  is  tb*  l^rllmion. 
Time.  u.  IX  Tk*  nlaUoo  between  tiM  coiniii*rets1  wd  Ihc  ratiyfoiH  i-«lti«  of  gold  ii 
hct«  well  Aowa, 

+  Id  "Cyii™»."Bpi  30O-SKI. 

;  I  li>T«  btmH  Httla  ilonlit  thst,  like  Tbtmn*.  Uvrso1«i.  anil  ■■>  taaaj  oth»n, 
Asrawnuioa  wu  a  mytltical  "Boliii'-litro."  Lik«Ueipcni^  {.'ccropt,  sad  otliw  clBoxnilM 
Mdi^  hi  hwl  tlim  'laticktet*.  sJl  of  wticnn  have  dictibctiv  inlsr  nsmca,  "  nsMa," 
"Chrytotlifiiii*,"  »iiti  "  iphi^taii*  " — f.f,  "Uia<bildoC  th«  liiatycnD.'' 

J  Kncnt-iu;^  of  thecn  are  giv«a  in  |^  S7-SS  of  ''Uyccn*." 

I  BntM  Quarttrif,  Aivil,  I8TS. 

^  Like  the  fbld«n  "  b^f-bnck^-*  itAJicstod  by  Cnnm*,  H«rad.  L  KD. 

*•  Su*  Htrcd  Ki.  11$ ;  tr.  13.    R«bo«  tfao  grfSn  is  s  rreq«»nt  tons  of  goUn  aiBiiJiti 
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AH  that  has  been  said  about  gold  is  singularly  confirmed  by  the 
early  use  ami  the  regularly  vsUblished  trade  in  ambvr  from  tlic 
uliorcs  of  tbe  Baltic  in  very  early  times.*  Ic  seems  to  us  atniiige 
tJiat  sticli  u  triimpcry  article  as  a  fragnn-iit  of  fos»il  resin  should  hare 
bc«n  brought  by  traders  from  such  immen&e  dutances,  and  jiaid  for 
at  an  cxtra\'agnDt  pricc.t  llie  frequent  occurrcncx:  of  amber  beads 
in  tumuli,  and  the  legend  that  the  material  is  formed  from  the  con- 
gealed tears  of  the  daughtera  of  the  sun,  shed  by  them,  whcQ  turned 
into  poplar  trees,  in  lamentiiif^  for  the  death  of  their  brother 
Phsctbon,  clearly  prove  that  anibor,  like  gold,  was  mperttUiotul^ 
faltied — viz.,  for  its  yellow  cs)loiir.  Kren  the  tireck  name  tlrclrum 
(vhcnce  oar  term  eleftridty)  is  identica!  with  one  of  the  Homeric 
names  of  the  Snn,  "  £Icctor."t  The  Romans,  who  eallcd  it  mdnum, 
from  mens  or  mceaa,  "juice,"  knew  that  it  was  the  gum  of  a  tme  ; 
todeed,  the  legend  that  the  daugbtcn  of  the  sou  were  changed  iuto 
poptar-trccA  indicates  thi».^ 

Martial  has  some  pretty  epigrams,  familiar  to  scholars,  on  a  bee 
and  a  riper  inclosed  in  smbcr.||  The  bee,  he  says,  seems  to  lie  in  a 
tomb  of  its  own  houey  crystallited ;  vbat  more  could  it  wish  ? 

"  Di^uom  taataram  prctiuin  tnlrt  KIa  Ubonun  : 
Cr«]ibit»  «rt  ipum  ne  volitiuc  moii" 

The  mention  of  thcMs  two  creatures,  one  of  which,  at  k«at  (the 
viper)  could  not  Iw  naturally  inclosetl  in  amber,  suggests  a  very  in- 
genious fraud  practised  by  the  Itomau  tellert  of  curiocfitic«.  They 
took  two  plaques  of  amber,  and  deposited  in  a  hollow  between  them 
•ome  artificially  prepared  specimen.  The  two,  cunningly  cemented 
together,  were  taki-u  for  one  block.  And  so  the  poet  says  that  tlie 
nsp  which  killed  Cleopatra  lies  in  a  tomb  more  beautiful  tlmu  the 
queenly  sepulchre. 

The  subject  of  the  ancient  amber  trade,  the  relation  of  amber  to  a 

bitherlo  undefined  river  called  Bridanus,  and  the  identification  of  Iho 

£ridauus  irith  the  Euphrates,  with  much  collateral  solar  lore  of  great 

interest,  have  lately  been  treated  by  Mr,  Koburt  ilrown,  t'.S.A.,  in  the 

rjcaaay  entitled  "  Kridanus."     Amber  was  believed,  in   the  primitive 

[Xast,  to  be  congealed  raiu'drop^  from  a  celestial  sun-river,  tlio  earthly 

'counterpart  of  ohii-h  the  Kiiphmtcs  was  supposed  to  be. 

The  value  of  amber,  theo,  in  early  times  appcart  to  rest  on  pre- 
^cisely  the  same  notions  as  tlie  value  of  gold.      Hut  amber,  so  to  aay, 

•  8MllM«aUi.  115. 

t  "  Pr*(iiuiiqiiie  a(nin,'ct  koiipinal."  Tae.  Gertn.  'Ui.  (Tbo  wor^K  oiay,  nt  Isaat,  be 
•0  iwditntocxL ) 

:  Tlu*  Urofcrrcii  by  Ciutius  to  a  ro«t  ari-,  "to  shine;''  by  Ihsadilsoii  lo  ?t\K,vMi, 
"iaigKw.''  \rf  tome  to  althtor,  '* s  cMck,"  bccauM  bo  ro&Ka  inortals {nan  aliniUMt; 
wh*««  'Kiirlijlua  calli  Iht*  *yiahal  of  ihv  iiui  ''  tho  biid  of  Zeiu." 

i  I  Munbun  UiM«  vrrlJluMWB  (acts  on]/  Imcsum  tluy  bSM"  on  tbe  sripiiaent. 

I  Efngr.  i*.  aj,  d9.  ud  ti.  15. 
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lias  gone  ont,  mid  hu,  nt  (ire«cnt,  quite  an  iitaigmficftnt  use  in  the 
artN.  Gold  retains  its  hold  on  tbc  miuds  of  bU,  and  is  very  anlikcly 
to  low  it. 

An  explanation  migbt,  perhapi,  be  ofTered  for  the  fondness  shown 
by  all  early  peoples  both  for  g>jld  and  for  amb«r  in  the  beauty  of 
the  niatertaU  themselres.  I  hare  often  thought  that  among  the 
objects  which  please  most  by  au  indefiaable  gracefiilnen  of  colour,  a 
subdaed  lustre  that  satiitlies  without  dazzling  the  eye,  are  amber, 
irory,  pearls  (motber-of-pcarl),  and  red  eoraL  Amber  has  many 
tints,  from  dark  brown  to  a  faiut  yellow,  and  a  certain  alloy  of  gold 
and  silrcr,  imported  from  Sardis,*  was  called  by  the  Orei^ 
elfelrum,  from  its  showing  this  fainter  tint  Yet,  whea  all  baa  been 
said  on  the  score  of  mere  beauty,  the  surviTat  of  an  ancient  super- 
stition is  ttie  mure  probable  influence  that  wc  unconsciously  follow. 
It  is  quite  as  likely  that  the  beauty  of  gold  is  an  ide*  attached  to 
its  raluc,  as  that  its  value  is  in  any  way  due  to  its  beauty. 

Again,  it  may  be  pleaded  that  the  price  paid  for  a  pearl,  a  diamond, 
or  any  precious  stone  of  a  fmc  kind,  far  exceeds  the  ralue  of  gotd 
or  amber.  This  argument  is  one  of  some  weight,  for  we  know  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  imported  gems  from  the  East  at  great  coat ; 
occasionally,  too,  gems — i^.,  intaglios,  hare  been  found  in  tomb*. 
Nevertheless,  gold  seems  to  occupy  a  distinct  position.  As  an 
iLckiiowIcilged  and  mercantile  FeprcsentatiTc  of  wealth  it  is  altogether 
nttUkc  the  gem  that  glitters  in  the  royal  crown  or  adonis  the  finger- 
ting.t 

Ttw  position  which  gold  still  holds  in  the  services  of  religion  must 
be  associated,  in  ordinary  minds,  with  the  idea  that  such  an  oflTering 
lije.,  au  offering  of  the  best)  is  in  some  way  pleasing  to  the  great 
Creator.  Ilius,  we  hare  churdi  plate  and  dinrch  Tcatments  of  gold. 
The  young  ladies  of  Athens  put  on  their  golden  finery  in  religious  pro- 
cessions ;t  and  we  learn  thai,  in  a  recent  religious  procession  at  Vienna, 
"  the  burgomaster  and  other  city  dignitaries  wore,  for  the  first  time 
publiekly,  the  golden  collars  presented  to  them  at  the  opening  of  the 
New  Town  Hall."  Even  the  city  of  the  "  New  Jerusalem,"  which 
"  descended  out  of  hearen  from  God,"  was  "  of  pure  gold."§  So 
stnmg  and  so  enduring  is  this  "  solar  myth  "  about  the  prFeioosness 
of  gold !  The  hitler  aalire  of  Peisias,r|  "  Tell  tu,  ye  pricsU,  what 
(good)  does  gold  do  in  a  sacrifice?"  was  justified  by  the  mundatw 
notiom  of  religion  which  everywhere  prcv^cd. 

Ttte  oft-qnotad  passage  of  \'irgil,* 


•  S«fh.  ABt%.  1087. 

t  (Md  ud  pM  m.s«7  tMfmmtir    m  'Hi  I  ia  p<-Ue  .kscriptinM  at  ulMtal 
WfsU.    BiitttaaytMdMbS*lirpnb*T«<r«wbcuiMatl«a)^«Hfi[xxvfauM. 
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"Quid  MO  idotUUb  pcctwa  cogia, 
Auri  noim  fuatm  ? '' 

not,  ia   tor  opinion,  beeu  conrectlir  explained.      The   epithet  is 

auuiucd   (withoul    any  authority)   to  meau  "  aocurscd."      But   an 

apposition  is  intended  between  "  morlnl   hc»rti( "  and   the  practice 

and   fixliags   of  tlit  goda.       "  Jf  gods  !ove  the  gold-stores  in  their 

temples,  no  wonder  that  mortals  commit   ever;  crime  through   the 

greed  for  gold," 

Mr.  JameH,  commenting  on  the  passage,*  docs  not  attempt  to 
explain  what  he  calls  "the  extraordiuury  strength  of  expression ;" 
but  he  points  out  the  carious  fact  that  Dante  {"  rurgat,"  22,  'W) 
qoitc  misnndentood  the  poet's  meaning.  He  supposed  him  to  say, 
"Why  dott  thou  not  constrain  and  keep  in  due  hounds  the  appe- 
tites of  men?"  (a  che  non  reggi  tu  I'appetito  de'  mortali). 

It  may  appear  sin^lar,  if  wc  consider  the  antiquity  and  the  wide- 
spread use  of  gold,  that  the  name  for  it  should  be  difTcrcnt  in  the 
Oreek,  the  Italian,  and  the  Teutonic  languages,  which  oil  belong  to 
the  same  family.  Our  word  seems  allied  to  i/eUow,  guka  {hni. 
giivvt),  Yaie  (the  "  Yule-log  "  representing  the  solar  brand),  and  is 
tbe  Ootltie  ffiiUfi.f  Tiits  Greek  \pvauc  is  believed  to  contain  the 
Sanscrit  root  gAar,  "  to  shine."  Krom  it  a  large  number  of  names 
and  epitlicts,  both  of  persons  and  places,  was  formed,  more  or  lest 
cearlyconnected  with  Buu-worship.  The  Latin  aurum,  \\Ve  aurorOf 
is  referred  to  a  root  iw,  "  to  burn,"  whence  wo,  and  the  name  Aurelim 
for  Au»eiim,  poauhly  aUo  V»ii,  the  Etruscan  name  fur  the  sun-god.} 
The  word  TJutanriM  (tbensaurus),  our  treasure  and  treasury,  through 
the  French,  ii  Greek,  ami  has  nothiof;  to  do  with  the  root  of  aurum. 
Goid,  as  Blight  be  expected,  u  Saxon,  while  the  French  borrowed 
tlicir  or  from  the  liatin.  <Si7tvr  (Saxon  Scoffer,  tyifor),  in  its  Greek, 
Latin,  and  IVench  nomenclature,  is  from  a  root  arg,  meaning  "  clear 
whit«  light." 

The  Greeks,  but  not  the  Romans,  adopted  the  general  and  primary 
words  to  express  gold  and  silrer  bulUoa>  but  the  diminutives  to 
express  small  pieces  of  it — i.e.,  coin*. 

Lastly,  I  wilt  remark  that  the  words  nileo  and  nilidut  (our  "  neat") 
are  properly  applied  to  gold  or  silver  surfaces  kept  clean  and  bright, 
and  hare  a  sense  wholly  distinct  from  tpleadeo  and  rptendidus,  which 
describe  the  dazxling  brightness  uf  fire,  and  if  applied  to  the  precious 
metals  at  all,  are  so  metaphorically.  Hence  "  aol  splcudet,"  but 
"  luna  nitet/'  because  the  face  of  the  nightly  goddess  is  compared 
to  a  polished  silver  disc.  \Vhen  Horace  says,  "  splendct  in  mcnta 
tcnoi  saliuuiD,"  he  oscs  the  stronger  expression  as  n  poet. 

F.  A,  PAiur. 

•  '■  J.oiri.l«»."  TOl.  iL  ^  372. 

t  Cuniu*.  "  Ure«k  EtymiiloKy,"  p-  30*. 
;  Cnftist,  p.  Wt-    But  t«ilu)iB  tfae  Euuriani  ware  non.Arytui. 
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THE  country  luis  just  entered  upon  n  political  ittniggle  whidi 
cannot  l>e  of  le&s  titan  thre«  months'  daratioii,  and  wbtch  pro- 
mises to  be  as  obstinate  in  its  character,  if  not  as  ncriow  in  iu  reaults, 
as  any  that  has  oeeurrcd  iu  our  litstorr.  Under  circumstances  M> 
grarc  it  may  sound  paradoxical  to  venture  the  assertion  that  tlw  real 
point  at  iuue  Iwtneen  the  two  parties  irlio  hare  precipitated  this 
national  conflict,  has  never  been  at  once  publicly  and  accurately 
statetl.  It  ia  constantly  defined  with  perfect  accuracy  in  private, 
and  every  day  of  course  we  hear  it  publicly  enunciated  on  both 
sides  vilh  a  force  and  nn  abundance  of  words  that  leave  nothing  to 
be  dtsircd.  But  unfortunately  the  public  definitions  of  tt  arc  not 
aecuralc  ;  and  the  accurate  definitions  of  it  arc  not  public.  This 
fact,  no  doubt,  w  not  one  on  which  we  can  congratulate  ourselves; 
it  is  indcni  one  amonp;  the  penalties  which  we  pay  for  our  system 
of  parly-goTcntment,  though  it  is  a  penally  which  it  seems  to  me  ts 
only  made  more  serious  by  attempts  to  conceal  it.  It  wonld  have 
been  far  better  to  have  frankly  avow«-d  the  true  cause  of  qnarret 
between  the  two  Houses,  or,  more  corrcctiy  speaking,  between  the 
Liberals  and  Conacrrativea,  and  to  have  treated  il  as  what  it  is — a 
necessary  aud  even  Irgilimatc,  if  not  vholly  satisfactory,  incident 
of  that  particular  variety  of  representative  government  under  which, 
in  Kpite  of  its  many  and  obviona  drawbaoks,  the  country  has  always 
prx^ispcrvd  fairly,  and  nometiroex  flourished  aplendidiy,  fur  a  period  of 
about  one  hundred  aud  fifty  yean.  For  lade  of  this  opportune 
auMlour,  the  issue  between  the  two  parties  who  have  jost  jmned  in 
such  reMonding  conflict  ihrongbout  the  oonntry,  is  stated,  or  mis- 
stated, in  a  number  of  ways  which  are  always  unfair  to  one  party  or 
the  other,  and  sometiinea  injurious  to  both. 

For  bow  ban;  the  two  combatanta  been  afionstoacd,  at  varioBs 
times,  to  describe  each  other's  position  7    We  are  aH  of  lu  famtUar — 
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some  of  us  to  satictv  perhnps — with  ihc»e  ituc«eB»ircly  current  discrip- 
tiotuj  and  it  needs  no  vary  entiDont  judicial  qiiulitii;^. — it  n«edA 
nothing  but  the  power  of  temporary  svlf-dclAvLmcut  from  tbc 
pawioua  and  prejudices  of  the  Itour,  to  ]>civcive  how  inaccurate  tliej 
are.  At  the  outset  of  the  quarrel  thu  Liberals  began  by  alleging 
that  the  CoiiKervative  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  eiide«- 
TOUrin^  *•>  resist:  the  cnfranchiBemcnt  of  tlic  t-ouiity  bouscboldor ;  and 
the  Coaien-tttives  retort«d  with  the  a-iitcrtiuii  that  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment were  bent  on  compelling  their  adversaries  to  accept  an  unfair 
measure  of  redistribution.  Mcithcr  accusRlion  was  true ;  neilJtcr 
"WIS  quite  believed  by  tLo«c  who  made  it;  botli  belong  to  that  order 
of  charges  which  political  disputants  easily  persuade  tbcmsclTea  to 
regard  as  legitimate.  It  is  not  to  be  suppoised,  of  courM,  ttiat  tbe 
Conscrrativc  Peers  are  in  lore  with  the  extension  of  houseliold 
aoffrage ;  but,  on  tlic  other  band,  it  is  not  the  fact  that  they  have 
attempted  to  resist,  or  even  to  delay,  for  the  mere  $ake  of  delating, 
the  iut^vitubte.  Their  private  fi-clings  on  the  Mubject  arc,  of  course, 
their  own  seerot ;  but  so  far  as  tlieir  action  goes.  Lord  Salisbury's 
argument,  addrcsaed  rather  to  tbc  country  than  his  opponents,  in  the 
debate  on  Lord  Wemyss's  motion,  is  surely  6nal.  If  the  Lords  had 
rcoUv  desired,  and  bad  thought  it  possible,  to  resist  cDfrancbisement 
— both  of  which  conditions  must  precede  an  "endeavour"  to  resist 
it — they  woold  have  thrown  out  the  Bill  on  tlie  second  reading.  To 
reply  that  they  "  dared  not "  lake  this  course  is  only  atiothvr  way  of 
aaying  chat  fear  jirevciited  them  from  "resisting"  tbc  Bill;  and  as  I 
am  not  concerned  with  their  motives,  but  merely  wish  to  show  that 
tbey  did  tiot  resist  xhv-  Bill  i»  fact,  tbe  second  formula  will  suit 
my  purpose  as  well  as  the  tirst. 

So  much  for  the  first  charge  against  the  CouMnrative  Peers. 
Tbe  retort  to  it  was  folly  as  unjust  as  itself,  with  the  addition  of 
being  slightly  more  abvurcl.  That  the  Liberal  Govemment  meditate 
the  "  gcnymandering  "  of  the  Knglisb  electorate — that  they  pro- 
pose, in  other  words,  to  rearrange  tbe  const itncneics  iu  such  a 
manner  as  will  reduce  the  political  inlluencc  of  their  adversaries  to 
a  minimum  throughout  the  ^country,  all  other  cousidcratiuus  being 
subonlinated  to  this  object — is  an  accusation  which  is  not  only  not 
founded  on  evidence,  but  is  unsupported  by  possibility.  The  design 
attributed  to  Minlslent  is  not  a  prueticahlc  one,  even  if  it  were  one 
at  all  likely  to  be  eutcrtaiue<l.  To  "  gerrymander "  tbe  con- 
stitaencics  in  this  sense  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  ingenuity,  how- 
ever consummate.  Whatever  might  be  possible  to  the  arts  of  the 
eleetioticercr  in  an  American  State,  the  mere  distribution  of  popula- 
tion and  political  opinion,  of  urban  and  rural  voters,  in  this  country 
retuleis  it  obviously  impossible  for  any  Government  to  effect,  and 
therefore  makes  it  absuni  to  charge  them  vitli  contemplating,  the 
inSKlious  operation  iu  question. 
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hStet  a  few  weo1c»'  intercban^  of  Uiese  imfounded  accnsalioiis,  tbe 

two  inrties  came  by  common  cODte&t  n  >tcp  iicsrer  to  the  facts. 
Tlic  Ministerialists  ceased  to  aconae  the  ConsenatiTC  Peers  of 
endcarouring  to  rcKist  cnrrincfausemfnt  and  cbnrgcd  them  with 
striving  to  "  force  a  dissolution  under  the  existing  franclilsc." 
The  CoDHTvativca,  on  their  part,  let  drop  the  cbar^gc  of  mcditatecl 
"  gerrymandering,"  and  declared  that  the  Government,  conscious  of 
hnring  disappointed  and  dis^stcd  the  constituencies  from  whom  it 
received  power,  was  determined  not  (o  face  tbeu  until  after  having 
swamped  their  hostile  opiitianB  with  a  Bood  of  new  and  grateful  votes. 
These  two  clmrges  are  true  to  tlie  extent  that  the  Couservalives  are 
in  fact  endeavouring  to  force  a  dissolution,  and  that  the  Govcrnincot 
are  using  their  best  efforts  to  resist  one  ;  but  tim  explanation  of  the 
dispute  must  remain  imperfect,  so  long  as  both  parties  go  about  to 
fix  each  other  with  every  motiTC  for  their  respective  lines  of  action 
but  the  real  one. 

Tlic  open  secret  of  tbc  whole  struggle  may  be  put  into  a 
single  short  sentence.  It  is  a  light  between  the  two  jiarties,  not  about 
enfranchisement,  uor  even  about  the  principles  of  redistribution: 
it  is  a  fight  fur  the  privHeffe  d/  doing  the  work  of  rediiitrifmlioH. 
TikC  Liberals  being  in  power,  naturally  claim  that  right  for  them- 
selves. The  Conitervative*,  upon  pleas  to  be  noticed  shortly,  cjute»t 
it;  and  though  this  issue  has  given  rise,  as  is  usually  the  case,  to 
subsidiary  disputes  which  tend  to  obectirc  it,  it  is  and  remains  the 
"  bottom  fact "  of  the  situation. 

It  is  uot  necessary  here  to  inquire  how  far  this  cause  of  the  quarrel 
is  sufficicut  to  justify  it.  It  is  probable  onongh  that  liotb  partica 
may  be  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  privilege  which  they 
an  disputing  witli  each  other.  It  is,  I  think,  certain,  as  has  been 
OODtcndn!  above,  that  the  grave  apprehensions  as  to  the  u»c  which 
can  be  made  of  it  are  baseless.  The  too  truculent  Radical,  wbo 
boosts  that  by  a  proper  manipulation  of  the  new  electorate  he  could 
*' rcdixiributc"  Conservatism  out  of  existence,  and  the  too  timid 
Tory  wbo  believes  him,  are  obriou&ly  enough  misled  by  tbetr 
respective  hopes  and  fears ;  but  it  docs  not  follow  from  tliis  tbat 
whether  the  Liberals  or  the  Conservatives  preside  over  the 
work  of  redistribution  is  a  matter  of  indiOcrcnec  to  citlier  par^. 
On  the  coutrary,  after  dismissing  all  the  foolish  talk  about  "  gerry- 
mandering," and  even  after  fully  acqjuittiug  each  party  of  any 
intention  of  rc-arranging  the  coustitoeneies  upon  any  systematic 
plan  of  reducing  their  opponents'  political  power,  it  still  remains 
easy  to  undenund  the  distrust  with  which  they  regard  each  other 
in  this  matter.  Mere  nncooacious  bias  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
ensure  tbe  adoption  by  the  I^islating  party  of  such  electoral  arrange- 
ments as  would  tend  on  the  whole  to  iti  own  advantage  and  to  its 
opponents'  loss ;  and  inasmuch  as  tlio   Couservatires   believe,   not 
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vithaut  Hbov  of  reason,  that  the;  are  the  ten  sbic  of  the  two 
parties  to  afford  i-k-ctoral  losses  of  aiiy  ctewriptioQ,  their 
struggle  to  wrest  the  priTilege  of  rediatribotioo  from  their 
Bdvcraarics  hii»  bccD  proportionately  rigorous.  The  mutual  distrust 
of  parties  witli  renpect  to  tliin  branch  of  reform,  will  be  found  to 
•apply  «  full  explanation  of  all  the  suecessirc  phases  of  the  recent 
Fbrliamentary  mrugglc.  It  led  naturally  and  ineTitably  to  the  dead- 
lock  which  has  ended  in  the  lots  of  the  Fraucbioc  Bill.  It  rendered 
it  impoaible  for  citlicr  party  to  give  way  on  the  question  of  post- 
poning the  operation  of  the  measure  until  the  scheme  of  rcdixtribu- 
lion  should  Ik.-  )>cfon;  Parliament.  There  was  no  answer  to  the 
Libend  who  said  :  "  Uow  can  you  ask  us  to  poatpoDc  cufmnebise- 
meat  until  after  rcdUtribution,  in  order  that  you  may  throw  out 
redistribution  bills  at  your  ciwe  till  you  force  us  to  dissolve  Parliament 
under  the  old  fraacbisc?"  But  neither  was  there  uny  answer  to  the  Con- 
aervatiTe  who  aaJd  :  "  How  can  you  ask  us  to  accept  enfirancbisenient 
before  redistribution,  in  order  that  you  may  present  us  with  any  sort 
of  redistributiou  that  you  please,  howerer  inequitable,  which  we 
aboald  be  obliged  to  accept  under  penalty  of  an  appeal  to  that 
akomttosity,  u  new  undistributed  electorate?"  Such  questions 
never  are  answerable  on  either  side  when  mutual  distrust  exists.  If 
■  sober-minded  ConserratiTC  were  askefl  whether  he  seriously 
believed  that  the  (JovemmCDt  deliberately  iutendett  to  put  before 
liim  an  inequitable  Itedistributios  Bill  when  once  he  bad  got  the 
biaioric  "roj>e  rouud  his  neck,"  he  would  perfaapa  hare  hesitated  to 
answer  "  Yes."  So,  too,  if  a  Liljcral  of  like  temperament  were  asked 
whether  he  seriously  bclicred  that,  in  the  CTcnt  of  enfranchisement 
being  postponed,  the  Conservative  Peers  deliberately  intended  to 
throw  out  any  Redistribution  Bill,  however  moderate  and  equitable, 
vith  a  view  to  forcing  an  api>cid  to  the  existing  constituencies,  he, 
too,  would  perhaps  have  scrupled  to  reply  in  the  allirmativc.  But, 
all  the  same,  and  without  imputing  any  mala  fides  to  each  other,  the 
Cotucrratirc  would  atill  cling  to  his  suspicion  that  the  scheme  of 
radistributiou  ultimately  submitted  to  him  would  prove  to  be  un- 
seoeptable,  while  the  Liberal  would  still  remain  Brmly  persuaded  that, 
bowcTer  equiubic  and  moderate  might  l>e  his  redistribution  scheme, 
the  CoDservatiTo  would  find  some  plausible  reason  for  rejecting  it 
Hcoce,  both  parties  ai^uc  that  the  hcnt  way  of  cnsuriug  that 
their  interests  shall  be  duly  safeguarded  u  to  act  in  rcspeet  of 
mlistribution  upon  the  familiar  maxim,  "  If  you  want  a  thing  done 
pro|ierly  do  it  yourself."  The  real  kernel  of  the  dispute  which  ia 
now  agitating  the  country  is,  it  must  be  repeated,  the  question 
whether,  the  uecessily  of  enfranchising  the  county  householder  being 
granted  on  both  sides,  the  Liberals  or  tbc  Conservatives  are  to 
apportion  tlie  new  voting  power  among  the  constituencies  of  the 
United    Kingdom.     The    Liberals  very  naturally  affirm  tliat  that  ts 
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tlw  privilege  of  the  "  Ins,"  imd  t!i«t  the  "  Oat»  "  have  no  boftiness 
TKst  it  from  them,  lliey  contend  that  they  have  just  the  same 
tight  to  dcji]  with  this  qacstion  le^slKtircly  in  tlietr  own  fmhion — 
snbject  of  coursM!  to  certftiu  weU-nndentood  restraints  of  modcratba 
and  fuir-pl&y — as  they  have  to  deal  with  auy  otlicr  of  tho*e  qnestions 
of  nations]  importance,  tlie  setth^ment  of  vhich  belongs,  as  a  natter 
of  hoth  right  and  dnty,  to  the  Gorcrnmeut  of  the  dav.  And  tbcv 
further  iii^e  that  us  regards  tbitt  partieutu*  queatioB  Ibetr  rij^bt  and 
duty  of  dealinf;  with  it  ia  of  a  specially  indispiDtable  kind,  inasmtich 
u  they  iirv  undcrtakiug  it  iu  {mrsuauice  of  a  direct  nuidate  from  the 
cCHUtituenoies  in  18S4.  To  this  the  Consenrativee  reply  in  effect 
that  crery  rule. has  its  exceptions;  that  then  may  be  cireumKtanceA 
uader  which  the  accident  of  holdiug  ofGcc  confers  no  moral,  even  if 
any  technical,  right  apon  the  party  in  power  to  claim  llic  privilege  of 
le^latively  aeltJing  a  given  qneslJOD ;  and  that,  in  the  pvsMOt 
iostaace,  such  circamstancea  hare  in  fact  arisGn.  For  a  reply  to  the 
allegation  that  the  existing  Government  have  recei\cd  a  mandate 
from  the  coostitnencies  to  enfranchise  tlie  connty  householder,  the 
Con$«n-ativcs  say,  lint,  that  the  same  is  not  true  in  fact ;  and  for  a 
second  reply  to  the  allegation  aforesaid,  they  say  that  if  it  is  tme  of 
eafranchiscment,  it  is  not  true  of  redistribution— inanmuch  as  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  the  exbcing  electorate,  even  if  it  bad  com- 
muudnl  the  admission  of  2,000,000  new  voters  to  share  of  political 
power  with  themselves,  intended  to  aurrender  all  Toioe  in  the 
quevtion  how  the  sharta  should  be  apportioned. 

The  foregoing  review  is,  it  Mcmx  to  me,  a  neceasary  preliroiuary 
to  the  approach  of  the  question  raised  by  the  action  of  tho  iloose  of 
Lord&.  It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  eitbiT  to  attack  or  to 
defend  that  action  upon  the  cries  and  pleas  which  arc  reapectiTely 
raiwd  against  and  on  behalf  of  the  Upper  House.  Before  proceeding 
cither  to  justify  or  to  condemn  it,  one  ought  at  least  to  asceriaiu 
what  its  oflcncc~-be  it  real  or  iauiginary-~actoally  is ;  and  if  the 
above  acoonnt  of  the  political  quarrel  be  correct,  as  in  iny  opiokiu  it 
manifestly  is,  the  part  played  in  it  by  the  majority  in  tho  House  o4 
Lords  is  just  this :  Acting  on  behalf  of  a  minority  who  are  unable 
to  give  effect  to  their  wishes  in  tlio  House  of  Commons,  ihey  bav« 
claimed  the  right  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  Con^Lcrrntivc  argn- 
ment  above  set  fortfa,  and  to  compel  a  reference  of  tbc  redistribntion 
qnesbou  to  llie  countrj-.  That  is  in  effect  the  meaning  of  the  charge 
and  oountcr-charf^  ibat  the  Iiords  are  arbitrarily  endeavouring  «i 
force  on  diasolution,  and  that  the  Government  ore  unconatitutionally 
shunning  an  appeal  to  the  people.  It  means  merely  that  the 
Oovcrnnieot  assert  a  "  posscsaiooal "  right  of  rearranging  the  oon- 
stitnendea  oo  their  own  plan,  and  of  uung  for  that  purpose  the 
whole  force  of  a  large  Parliamentary  majority  which  might  or  nigbl 
not  be  dimiuiahed,  but  could  not  poasibly  be  increased   by  %  gCDsral 
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eleolion  ;  and  that  the  l/)r(1n,  denying  the  TRlt(lity  of  thiit  clnim,  on 
the  groantU  and  uudcr  the  circumstancea  stated,  are  bent  uima  com- 
pcUin^  tliR  OoToroment,  if  po«ible,  to  go  to  the  constituencies  to 
obtain  express  authority  to  deal  with  tlie  matter.  The  i]iie<ition  then 
is,  Hoor  far  i^  thi»  uction  on  the  part  of  the  [loose  of  Lords  theoreti- 
cally and  practically  justificid? 

The  fint  Mtep  towards  an  aDsncr  must  bo,  in  my  opinion,  to 
distuiaa  altogether  the  extreme  Kiidical  view  that  iinilcr  no  circunmtaocea 
coold  the  csistin^  House  of  Lords  be  justiRed  in  oTerruling  a  Icgisla- 
tire  decision  of  the  Hoiue  of  Commons.  Th<SG  who  uphold  this  riew 
imagine  and  sometimes  declare  it  to  be  founded  upon  their  objection 
to  an  hereditury  Second  Cli&mbcr ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  only  lofcical 
buiii  would  be  an  objection  to  any  Second  Chamber  whatever.  The 
LonU,  as  oue  of  their  number  drily  put  it  in  the  recent  debate, 
"  cannot  help "  being  liercditary  legisUton,  that  being  aimply  their 
qualification  under  the  constitution ;  and  to  argue  that  the  vice  of 
their  origin  ohould  deter  them  from  overruling  any,  or  any  im- 
portant, legislative  decision  of  the  Lower  House,  is  in  effect  to  argue 
that  it  should  deter  them  from  acting  at  all  as  a  Second  Chamber  in 
the  very  contingencies  in  uhirh  their  action  might  be  most  im- 
peratively demanded.  And  this  is  an  argument  which,  as  has  been 
said,  is  conniittent  only  ia  tbc  moutlia  of  objectors  to  any  Second 
Chamber  whatever.  In  theory,  the  only  duty  incumbent  upon  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  due  cxcreise  of  their  veto  is  to  contine  it  to 
those  CBccs  in  which,  according  to  their  host  light,  they  deem  its  em- 
ployment to  be  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  Pructirally, 
no  doubt  their  uou-repreflentativt^  character  may,  as  Lord  Derby  told 
them,  iropo«c  upon  them  the  duty  of  considering  with  especial  care 
whether  a  theoretically  defcfiitible  exercise  of  their  privilege  will  in 
any  given  case  be  as  a  matter  of  fact  acceptable  to  the  country. 
Were  il  not  that  the  latter  iiroviso  almost  compels  a  temporary 
suspension  of  judgment  on  their  recent  action,  1  should  be  disposed 
tohold,  upon  lis  impartial  a  surrey  of  the  qacslion  as  is  possible  to  uie, 
that  the  action  of  the  Ijordson  the  Franchise  Dill  ia  justified.  For  in 
order  to  justify  it  from  the  constitutional  point  of  \-iew,it  is  not  necessary 
to  ascertain  whether  the  coitstituencies  will  or  will  not  approve  of  it  in 
the  ultimate  result.  All  tliat  ia  necessary  is  that  the  Lords  should 
Ik  able  to  allege  reasonable  and  probable  (not,be  it  olucrwd,  conclUHire) 
grounds  for  supposing  that  the  electorate  will  ratify  their  action  ; 
and  it  nppeani  to  me  to, be  altogether  too  much  to  contend  that  no 
sncb  allegation  is  open  to  the  Lords  in  the  present  instance.  Tlic 
wisdom  of  tlieir  line  of  conduct,  the  practical  probability  of  its  success, 
is  a  question  on  which  there  may  be  Inilnite  ili\'ergcnce  of  opinion  ; 
bat  I  at  least  find  it  diflicult  to  understand  how  any  unprejudiced 
critic  of  the  LunW  proceedings  can  pRjnonnce  tliem  offhand  to  be 
prima  Jack  indefensible.     The  constituencies  may,  for  aught  1  know. 
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oundcmii  them  imcquivocally  Bext  year,  or  the  year  after ;  but  the 
adviurse  verdict  upon  the  isitiic  of  foct  need  carry  with  it  no  reflection 
on  tlte  bcnaJidM  of  the  unsuccessfnl  litigant.  Of  courae  the  mere 
Msertion  of  an  Upper  House  that  it  WOiercs  the  Lower  to  have  ceased 
to  represent  the  mind  of  the  country  on  s  particular  qucatioa  ia  not  to 
be  lightly  accepted,  and  the  pretcniiion  of  a  right  to  force  a  cIi««olutiou 
of  Parliament  whenever  it  may  unit  the  Upper  Ilotne  to  adnuice 
such  an  a«crtiou,  would  of  course  be  iotolerahle.  No  Second  CliRmber 
could  be  allowed  to  delay  bu»inen,  aud  to  distract  the  country  by 
wanton  and  factions  appeals  to  the  electorate,  "Whether,  however, 
any  given  appeal  of  that  sort,  or  any  ^vcn  utlcmpt  to  force  such  an 
appeal  may  be  justly  described  as  wanton  and  factious,  is  a  question 
which  dejiends  on  n  variety  of  considcratioua.  The  jualtlication  of 
the  nduptioQ  of  such  a  course  may  be  the  novelty  of  the  principle  at 
legislation  which  a  Government  is  seeking  to  introdiire,  the  import- 
ance of  ita  bearing  ou  the  interests  of  the  existing  electorate,  the 
imcertainty  after  a  counc  of  years  whether  the  Government  who 
seek  to  introduce  it  retain  the  confidence  of  the  country  ;  these,  or 
better  still  a  combination  of  these,  reasons  must  no  doubt  be  aarign~ 
able  by  any  Second  Chamber  which  claims  to  arreat  a  measore  of 
legislation  until  the  country  has  been  consulted  ou  the  Ministerial 
mode  of  procedure  with  rcapcct  to  it.  Such  reasons  moreover  miut, 
I  quite  admit,  possess  a  sufficient  semblance  of  force  to  satisfy  an 
impartial  observer  that  they  have  reasonably  overcome  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  yield  to  tbcni  the  antecedent  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  rfpresentaiive  character  of  a  Government  which  rctaina  ita  Parlia- 
mentaiy  majority  stiljatniitially  unimpaired.  But  it  appears  to  me, 
as  I  have  already  said,  that  this  justi6cation  on  the  ground  of 
"  reasonable  and  {irobahlc  cause/'  apart  altogether  from  the  sufficiency 
of  that  cause  in  point  of  fact,  is  open  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
from  the  coiiittilutional  point  of  view  that  would  be  enough. 

Unfortnnately,  however,  the  very  strength  of  their  theoretical  case 
only  serves  to  bring  the  weakneas  of  their  pmctioal  )>ositton  into 
clearer  relief.  To  the  mere  fact  that  their  exercise  of  their  right  of 
veto,  even  coupled  with  the  direct  demand  of  an  appeal  to  the  people 
to  ratify  it,  has  excited,  or  cjtn  he  made  use  of  to  excite,  so  much 
popular  clamour,  ouc  ought  not  perhaps  to  attach  any  very  great  ^n 
importance.  In  itself,  at  any  rate — more  especially  in  theso  days  ^| 
when  the  organisation  of  the  means  of  publicly  expri-s-^iug  opiuiun  ^B 
has  been  brought  to  a  pitch  of  somewhiit  deceptive  jierfectiou — ^tlio 
fact  referred  to  is  certainly  not  conclusive.  What  is  far  more  signi- 
ficant is  the  absence  of  any  support  to  the  action  of  the  Lords,  and 
the  circumstance  that  many  even  of  those  who  are  suepcuding  tbcir 
Jndgmvot  on  the  matter  until  the  nation  has  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
nouncing upon  it  in  the  regular  way,  are  evidently  prepared  in  the 
adverse  event  to  pronounce  the  scrcrcst  condemnation  ou   what,  in 
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"View  of  tbeir  own  present  UDcerUinty,  tttey  could  hanlly  represent 
as  an  inncuublc  mutalce.  AMurcdly  this  is  not  tlic  temper  which 
the  exercioed  veto  of  a  Seoottd  Chamber  shouli]  tenil  to  arouse  in 
comparatiTdy  ueutral  minds.  If  its  action  in  such  a  case  aa  the 
present,  and  ou  grounds  so  plaUMble  ai<  can  bo  nllt^d  for  it,  is  so 
coldly  and  distrustfully  vicwt-d  crcn  by  those  who  might  be  expected 
to  ^vc  it  a  dilferent  reception,  there  must  obviously  be  »ome  alienat- 
ing: quality  in  the  assembly  whereby  its  natural  supporters  are 
repelled.  A  Icgislalive  body,  which  as  a  general  rule  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  country,  would  not  be  likely  to  tind  ila  motives  in 
particular  caics  so  suspiciously  judged.  Nor  do  I  think  it  can 
be  denied,  crcn  by  those  who  are  least  willing  to  recognise  the 
weaknesses  of  an  institution  so  extremely  delicate  to  meddle 
with  as  the  Mouse  of  Lords,  that  it  is  sadly  wniitin)(  in  the 
moral  preatijte  necessary  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  most  important 
of  its  functions.  The  citujies  of  tins  deficiency  are,  »>nic  of  them 
remediable,  and  some  not;  and  personally  I  do  not  believe  the 
chief  cauM;  to  be  what  it  is  so  of^en  and  so  loudly  ns^rtcd  to  be — 
the  hereditary  character  of  the  House.  Such  a  Legislatifo  Chamber 
i«,  of  course,  an  astunishiugly  anomalous  institutiou  amid  its  present 
mrroundings ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  grossest 
potiticat  anomaly  provokes,  o»  mch,  any  widespread  resentment  in 
this  country.  Regard  being  bad  to  the  disparity  of  political  power 
between  the  ti>ro  Houses,  hcralttary  rank  has  far  less  share  in  deter- 
mining  the  destinies  of  the  country  than  hereditary  wealth.  Many 
a  peer,  no  doubt,  is  intellectually  unfit  for  the  duties  of  a  legislator ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  any  wcU-aiitheiiticatod  instance  of  a 
young  man,  born  to  a  large  furtnnc  and  well  advised  aa  to  the  best 
way  of  employing  it  for  his  [wlitical  advaDCcmcnt,  who  has  proved  loo 
great  a  fool  to  get  into  the  House  of  Commons?  No  such  instance 
is  known  to  me.  Vet,  though  the  incapable  commoner  represents 
just  as  great  an  anomaly  as  the  incapable  peer,  the  English  electorate 
has  always  shown  itself  {x-rrcctly  content  with  him ;  and,  until  it 
displays  a  greater  xeal  for  the  chcaj>ening  of  elections,  and  n  less 
marked  preference  for  "local"  over  individual  cUims  upon  its 
r^ard,  we  shall  be  justified  in  assuming  tliat  this  contentment 
remains  unimpaired. 

The  mere  anomaly  of  a  man  being  a  Ii^slator  "  because  he  has 
tftken  the  trouble  to  be  born,"  would  not  greatly  ofiend  the  English 
people,  one  tnay  suspect,  if  only  he  were  a  good  legislator,  or  rather 
if  only  he  could  claim  to  be  in  any  genuine  sense  a  legislator  at  all. 
The  real  weaknesa  of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  the  real  reason  why  it  has 
to  take  momentous  decisions  as  it  has  had  to  take  the  present  one — 
that  i*  to  say,  with  bouncing  threats  of  penalty  ringing  in  ita  cars 
in  the  event  u(  mistake,  and  with  hardly  more  than  tlie  promise 
of  a  "  'Diank  you  for  nothing,"  in  the  event  of  its  being  right ;  tiie 
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real  reason,  in  a  vgtA,  why  so  many  moderate-minded  and  not  otlier- 
vise  anfrtendly  obscrTcrs  regard  thv  action  of  the  Ix>rds  in  such  cue* 
at  \\m,  nith  no  antecedent  ronfiilcnce  in  its  discretion,  but  rather,  if 
aoTtbing,  vitb  s  preEumptioo  againat  it, — is  to  be  sought  out  in  the 
gtialificatioH  of  Uie  Upper  House,  but  in  it«  compo»itiou  and  mode 
of  transacting  business.     No  one  who  compares  its  arerage  atten- 
dance witli  th«  numbers  colliwtcd  for  a  grval  dirisiou,  cvd  vondcr 
for  a  moment  at  its  want  of  authority.     The  inflnx  of  Peers  sam- 
moned  to  decide  on  a  quortioo  which   they  have  not  heard  disc 
is  a   Hcandal   comjwrable  only  to  a    "  whip "     of    country    panoi 
brought  up  to  reject  a  Liberal  "  statute  "  at  Oxford.     Lord  Salis- 
bury put  in  H  plea  the  otlier  day   for   the  competency  of  abscate^J 
Peers  on    the  ground  that  tbc    skilful   administration  of  an    estat«i 
in    the    country    was    as    good     a    training    as   another    for    the 
faculties  of  the  politician,  and  did    not  in    the    meantime    disable 
the  absentee    from   keeping   abreast   by   means   of    the   uewspa^ 
with  the  politics  of  the  day.     Lord  Saltubury,  however,  would  hardly 
say    as  much,    we    may  auppos>o,  for  "  training "  of  another  sort. 
The  race-course,  the  yacht,  the  erickcUflcld,  Conlincuul  lounging, 
the  pursuit  of  "  big   game "  in  remote  coantries,  the    rivalries    of 
the  "mashor  "  ut  home — there  is  notliiug  in  these  scene*  and  occu- 
potions  to  dcTctop  political  capacity,  and  one  sliould  know  what  pro* 
portion  ihcy  engage  of  tbc  habitual  absentees  brought  up   for  great 
diviUons,  before  the  value  of  Lord  Saltnbiiry's  plea  cim   be  estimated. 
Tbc  gcoenil    public,    it  is   to   be  feared,    will  not   rate  it    highly. 
They  are  apt  to  suspect  that  too  many  of  the  recruits  resemble  the 
hero  of  that  story  &en  Irovelo  n  non  ttro — in   which  a  young  Peer, 
unable  ou  one  of  these  occasions  to  bring  his  unfamilinr  face  to  tbe 
recollection  of  an  officer  of  the  House,  waa  compelled  at  last  to  -oao 
this  "one  plain   ai^umcnt "   to  convince  him.     "Do  you   think," 
asked  his  lordship,  in  half-humorouit  resentment  at  tlic  rcoollcctiou 
of  tbe  more  congenial  scenes  from  which  he  bad  torn  himself  at  the 
call   of  duty,   "do  you   think  1  should  be  such   a  ■  fool   as   to 

come  to  tills  place  if  I  were  not  a  Peer?"  Unquestionably  this' 
young  man  should  obtain  t)ie  dis]»cnKation  which  he  evidcnllydesires. 
BoUi  the  House  of  Lords  and  himself  would  be  the  gainers  by  his 
being  relieved  from  attendance.  It  is  here  undoubtedly  that  the 
much-talked-of  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  will  have  to  Bcfpn, 
whatever  other  improvemciit»,  if  any,  it  may  be  found  admnblc  or 
possible  to  introduce.  Lord  Rosebeiy  recently  brought  up  again  the 
question  of  life  Peer*  in  one  of  his  characteristically  clever  .ipeecbesi 
and  his  suggestion  sc<nired  unwonted  support — at  any  rate  of  tlie 
verbal  kind — from  various  quarters  of  the  House.  But  no  creation 
of  life  Peers  from  among  the  diKtingiiished  men  of  tlio  scientific, 
literary,  and  artistic  professions — unless  it  were  to  be  carried  to  au 
extent  which  nobody  contemplates,  and  which  might  too  probabW 
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exbanat  the  sapi^y  ot  oelebritira — wontd  serre  to  ueutraliw  tlie 
influcDce  of  tbc  absentee  Peer,  and  to  abate  the  Hcandal  wliicli  it 
ites.  UiiloM  that  can  he  removed — as,  for  iuAtanc<^,  by  the  nomi- 
Fsation  of  a  genuine  IcgislatiTc  body,  committee-fashion,  by  the  P«er» 
Uiemselrci,  from  among  their  vorkiog  members — it  U  idle  to  expect 
thai  the  decisions  of  the  House  on  questioiu  imjwrtant  enough  to  net 
the  "  party  whiiw  "  vigorously  at  work,  can  ever  possess  the  weight 
which  ought  to  belong  to  the  deUveranceH  of  a  Second  Chamber. 

An  infusion  of  the  life  Peer  ingredient  tiiight  have  n  useful  result, 
however,  in  qnalifying  the  now  too  j>redomiiiantly  party  character  of 
the  Upper  House.  The  cross-benches  would  be,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
nattirni  location  of  these  new  recniit!' ;  and  it  U  inijiossible  not  to 
aympatbiie  with  the  Dnke  of  Argyll's  regrets  for  the  time  when  the 
" ero«9- bench  element"  exercised  more  inBucncc  than  it  does  at 
present  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Peers.  It  is  highly  dc»iral)lc 
that  the  Couscr>'atisiii  which  occasionally  opposes  ittielf  to  the  pro- 
sive  tendencies  of  the  Lower  House  should  posaeai  more  of  the 
quality  of  the  natural  Conservatism  of  iudiridunl  character  and 
'tempeiatnent,  .lud  less  of  the  qaality  of  the  Conticrvatiim  of  party. 
The  one  form  of  opposition  would  be  much  more  patiently  Iwrne 
with  even  when  it  was  rcgnrdcd  as  mist-tken  thttn  the  other. 

As  to  the  more  atnbiti<)u»  propoHalu  for  dealing  with  the  House  of 
—from  the  cry  for  its  "  abolition  "  down  to  the  demand  that 
[Its  veto  sliould  be  made  suspensive  only — it   is  surely  a  little  prc- 
Fuftture  to  discuss  them  juat  at  present.     One  remark  only  au^eata 
itself  as  to  the  "  suspcnsire  veto,"  which   is   that   a   limitation  ot 
i  authority  which  can   only  be  justified   by  asanming  that  there  is  A 
1  danger  of  hasty  legislation  in  the  Lower  House,  would  have  a  some- 
what absuni  nppcarance  in  these  days  of  ParIi«raeRtai7  obsitructioH. 
L  TiiB  "  8mi>eiia:ve  veto  "  at  present  enjoyed  and  exorcised  with  so  much 
rTigilanee  by  the  ParnetHtc  pttrty  may  surely  be   trusted   in  prevent 
uensares   being  hurried   throngh  the  House  of   Commons  without 
adequate  deliberation — or  at  least,  without  sutlieicnt  time  for  it.    As  to 
the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  its  conversion  into  one  of 
those  porely  elective  bodies  which,  aa  the  creatures  of  democracies, 
have  natDrallr  never  been  idlowcd  to  call  their  souls  their  own  in  the 
'  presence  of  their  creators — the  precipitate  ad>x)cacy  of  such  measures 
as  these  appears  hardly  consistent  with  the  respect  which  their  advo- 
icato  profess  to  entertain  for  the  "voice  of  the  people."     Whatever 
'may  be  thought  of  the  demand    that  the   Franchise  Bill   should  be 
referred  to  the  constituencies,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to  suggest 
tlial  propOf'ala  of  vast  constitutional  change  should  nt  Icnst  he  heU 
in  Tcscrrc  until  the  eounlry  has  yrunuuuccd  upon  the  minor  issue. 

H.    P.   T&AILL. 


CONTEMPORARY   LIFE  AND  THOUGHT 
IN  BELGIUM. 

THE  TRIUUPU  OF  TBB  CLERICAL  PARTY  AND  ITS  C.VCSES. 


BKLGIAN  life  and  tliou^ht  ia  at  the  preacnt  moment  summed 
up  in  the  political  question.  The  triumph  of  the  Clerical  party 
at  the  clectiouE  of  June  10,  1SS4,  has  for  surpii^sod  its  most  Muigiunc 
expcctatioQ!.  As  I  have  recently  proved  olscwhen-,  the  reaction  of 
public  opinion  w  not  so  Uiorough  n«  the  numlicr  of  re^turnerl  Clerical 
(lcj)uties  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Their  overwhelming  success  U 
owing  to  the  Tices  of  our  elective  system,  the  scniiin  rf«  Hate  without 
the  representatiou  of  minorities,  3  t,OSO  Clerical  vote*  hare  returned 
67  deputies,  whereas  ^2,1 17  Liberal  votes  have  only  two.  Consequent 
upon  this  ia  a  complete  inversion  of  the  majority.  The  Libcrob, 
wno  before  numbered  79  in  the  House  against  59  Clericals,  Imvc  now 
only  52  rcprewmtativcs  against  S6.  Amongst  the  causes  which  hare 
led  to  the  triumph  of  the  ('lerical  party,  some  are  of  a  tranutory 
character,  others  more  durable.  The  transitory  causes  are,  first,  toe 
new  taxes  ;  second,  the  proposition  to  create  a  reserve  force  of  30,00(1 
men;  third,  the  agrarinn  and  industrial  crisis,  enttcndcriiig  j^at 
discontent  with  the  gOTCrnmcnt ;  fourth,  an  oxccllciit  but  expensive 
school-law,  which  was  forcibly  imposed  u]>ou  the  V'tmrmmr.*.  The 
lasting  causes  are  the  dilliculties  of  the  social  and  religious  questions, 
which  are  of  general  importance  and  arouse  widespread  interest. 

Heretofore,  all  those  who  wished  to  keep  in  check  the  Clerical 
authority,  forgettin<;  their  diflcrcnces  of  opiuion,  were  united  to  defend 
the  independence  of  the  civil  power,  and  thus  formed  the  great  Liberal 
party.  But  recently,  a  third  parly  has  sprung  up,  which  heedless  af  Llie 
tlireatening  dominion  of  the  clergy,  aspires  to  make  it  the  speoal 
mission  of  the  Liberal  party  to  accomplish  social  reforms  by  a  call 
to  universal  sufTragc.  Then,  in  the  public  meetings  at  Brussels,  this 
party  attacked  with  |>rcat  riolencc  the  moderate  LiK^raU,  called  by 
them  iloetriitairet,  discouraging  «ome,  frightening  others,  and  thus 
eitrangeil those  vacillating:  and  timid  electors,  iustiuctiveJy  Conservative, 
who  am  very  numerous  in  all  countries. 

The  Radicals  or  IntransififanU  called  themselves  Proyretatiets ; 
but  tho*f  whom  they  called  Ihcfrinairci  also  desire  progress,  which 
IB  the  concluding  refrain  of  all  their  discourses.  That  is  true,  say  the 
Proifre^'ists,  hut  we  wi*h  for  n  more  marked  and  advancing  progress. 
Then  we  may  ask  them  :  ^Vhithe^  do  yon  wish  to  lead  us?  and  to  what 
end?     As  Lord  Salisbury  lately  said,  in  his  remafkiii '  icio  in 

the  Qmtrteriy  lievmv,  on  "  Disiniegratioo,"  the  P.  miisL 

Qot  be  like  the  Wandering  Jew,  doomed  to  endless  walking.    Art 
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fof  art,  or  aimless  talk,  baa  Btill  less  acope  in  politics  tlisn  in 
literaturv.  If  the  Pro^reaBiata  want  to  tulruQcc,  and  that  rapidly, 
what  will  tlicy  come  to?  If  they  claim  anivcrsal  suirruge  it  is  in  order 
to  improve  tlie  condition  uf  tliu  lower  cluMes.  In  rc<)uir(ti<;  political 
equality,  they  have  in  view  economic  equality,  atid  thiH  tead^  to  so- 
called  Socialism.  They  do  not  seek  to  couceal  it,  and  I  make  no 
objection  thereunto.  I  belong  myself  to  this  ethico-historicid  coono- 
raical  Hchool,  which  has  been  called  the  Socialists  of  the  Chair,  and  for 
my  }>art,  like  our  ancestors  the  "  Uucux,"  I  accept  the  epithet  with 
irbicli  our  adremrieH  have  itti^mittiitexl  my  collea$ue.s  of  Uerman 
nn i vera i ties,  invoking  moraU,  justice  and  history  to  raise  our 
science  above  the  deification  of  e^otiam,  with  the  object  of  amelio- 
rating the  prospects  of  the  working-class. 

In  a  hook  lately  publisbcd,"Coutcmporary  Socialism,"  I  endeavoured 
to  extract  the  portions  of  tmth  contained  in  Socialistic  doclrinea, 
and  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  these  are  coiisidorahle.  The  force  of 
the  conclusive  arguments  which  k-ad  to  State-Social  is  nt  has  by 
degrees  impressed  itself  on  the  minds  of  great  thinkers,  such  as  Stnart 
Mill,  Fichtc,  Schiittle.  Min^hctti ;  of  .Ministers,  as  Bismarck,  Gladstone 
and  I>onl  Salisbury )  of  Sovereign^  as  the  Kings  of  Italy  and  Denmark. 
The  latter  i(  just  now  occupied  with  the  Socialistic  schemes  lately 
rejected  by  the  German  Parliament.  As  the  oak  springs  from  an 
acorn,  so  may  Socialism  be  traced  to  Christianity.  In  every  Christian 
there  is  tbv  germ  of  Socialism,  and  every  Socialist  is  unwittingly  a 
Christian. 

As  Tocqncvillc,  in  speaking  of  democnicy,  remarks,  the  advance 
towards  equality  ha«  continued  without  interruption  in  history.  But  if, 
ioacead  of  making  Socialism  a  doctrine  of  Christian  fraternity,  im- 
pdling  the  rich  to  elevate  the  poor  through  schools,  superannuation 
fimds,  saving'.banks  for  young  and  old,  shortening  the  hours  of  labour, 
and  successive  reforms,  the  Intra nsigeants  injure  their  own  cause 
by  a  programme  of  popular  ngitatiuu  demnnding  nniverKal  .tutlragc,' 
they  will  receive,  in  Belgium  at  Icit-it,  mmiy  check.*,  and  will  provoke 
reaction.  The  reason  is  very  evident.  The  social  question  is  not 
ripe ;  it  is  looked  at  differently  by  different  people.  Thinkers  have 
not  solvc«l  it,  and  if  they  had,  the  people  are  not  ready  for  its  appli- 
cation. 

All  serious  modilicalion  of  the  present  social  organiKntioti  takes  it  for 
graoted  that  the  imiilemmts  of  liihoiir  are  the  rightful  property  of  the 
labourer,  itui  aa  industry  exerts  itself  to-day  collectively  in  large 
manufactures  and  by  means  of  large  capital,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  workers  should  be  ready  to  push  forward  large  industrial 
associations,  or,  in  other  words,  to  manoj^e  production  by  coojienttive 
societies.  At  present,  it  must  be  admitted,  success  of  this  kind 
is  quite  exceptional.  Allow  full  scope  to  the  ablest  Socialist 
linng,  with  every  eonoeivahle  facility  to  modify  as  he  pleases  the 
existing  orgunizution,  and  to  suppress  by  the  quickest  means  doctrin- 
aires, reactionists,  and  proprietors,  he  will  fail  to  establish  and  to  put 
in  motion  a  new  social  organisation  with  all  ils  varied  requirements. 
A  political  revolution  may  be  got  up  in  a  day,  and  republicanism 
substituted  for  monarchy,  or  despotism  for  liberty ;  but  a  grc«t  change 
in  the  cirU  and  economii^l  state  of  affairs  is  otdy  attainable  by  slow 
TOL.  XJ.TI.  V 
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evohttion.  German  Socis1ista,sucfa  as  Kodbertua,  Marx  and  Lassalle,  not 
uialed  by  enthusiasm,  fore«aw  the  realuatioa  of  their  ideal  in  ■  vcr^ 
distant  futarc  Rodbertua  looked  forward  to  Qve  centuries,  and  Las* 
salle  ta  one  or  two.  It  ia  in  this  period  of  preparation  that,  on  the 
one  baud,  the  wealthy  classes  will  be  penetrated  Ijy  Christian  social 
feelings  and  by  the  principle  of  human  aolidarity ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  people  wiU  develop  political  and  induatrial  capacities. 
It  is  the  bouiyfoiaie  that  is  now  accomplishing  this  preparatory  work. 
By  their  untimely  progmnmie,  the  Procressists retard  it;  because  by 
frighteniiijr  the  wealthy  classes  they  incite  reaction  and  thoa  impede 
the  progress  of  equality. 

In  BclKinm  especi^illy  a  call  to  nnirersal  snffinge  woald  prove 
an  irreparable  mistake.  No  doubt  erery  one  bdnj;  interested  in 
the  goremment,  it  is  very  desirable  that  all  should  vote.  But  in 
order  that  the  vote  may  be  of  nae  to  the  public  interest  and  to  those  to 
irhom  it  is  accorded,  it  is  neceaaary  that  the  elector  should  be  weHl 
qualified  to  discern  his  own  interest,  and  that  he  ahould  not  allow  him- 
self, through  bis  vote,  to  fsll  n  prey  to  a  master  or  to  the  Roman 
dergy.  But  we  see  that  an  extended  suffrage  gives  unlimited 
power  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  all  tiiose  countries  where  the  Catho* 
lie  faitli  is  (lomiuant.  l>o  not  let  us  he  deceived  by  any  signs  of  the 
infioenee  of  the  French  freetliinbers  :  this  is  restricted  to  small  nuro- 
bera  in  great  towns.  Belgium  is  thoroughly  Catholic,  and  even  I'ltra- 
montanc  Allow  mc  to  make  a  few  statements  with  regard  to  the 
diOiBTcnt  European  countries  I  liavc  ^-isitcd.  In  those  where,  on 
Sunda\-!t,  men  go  but  seldom  to  ytsua,  the  cler|ry  has  lost  influence  in 
politics;  take,  for  instance,  France,  Portugal,  and  a  great  part  of 
Italy.  Where  on  the  contrary,  the  people  religiaiuly  ]>erform  their 
duties,  the  power  of  the  priest  la  fn^eat,  because'  he  has  in  his  bands 
that  almuot  inrsistible  powcr^-tbc  refusal  of  the  sacraments.  In 
Bel^um,  Iwfore  tlie  priests  had  recourse  to  violence  to  till  tlieir 
sebools,  nearly  every  one  went  to  Mass  ou  Sundays,  in  the  small  and 
larf*e  towns,  as  ivcU  as  iu  the  oountry.  Even  those  who  vcre  lukewarm, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  sought  the  services  of  the  prie-nts  on  the 
important  occasions  of  life — birth,  marriage,  «ud  death.  Give  univenal 
suBragc  to  the««  believing  populations,  and  if  the  cler^  make  use  of 
the  coufessiunal  and  the  communion.tbeywill  be  obeyed.  ETouiuFrance, 
so  free  from  the  Roman  yoke  in  comwuHseon  with  Belgium,  the  power 
of  the  dcrgy  is  so  great  that  M.  Paul  Bert  dare  not  advice  the  adop- 
tion or  a  measure,  so  simple  and  so  just  a«  the  separation  of  the 
Chan:h  from  the  State,  though  recommended  bv  well-rc^olated 
minds  such  as  those  of  Laboulnye,  Prcsscnse,  ^inet,  &c.  Tlic 
following  is  an  extract  from  a  remarkable  report  made  by  M.  Paul 
Bert  on  the  Concordat:  "l*his  measure  (separaliqu  of  Church  and 
State)  may  be  adopted  in  Protestant  countries  where  men,  forming 
their  own  belief,  can  more  easily  unite  religious  exigencies  and  civic 
dntics.  But  iu  countncit  where  the  Catholic  religion  has  an  tmpor^ 
Unt  minority,  and  still  more  where  she  has  a  groat  majoritT,  (bis 
solution  would  be  rcry  dangerous,  because  the  religioas  ionneuce 
take*  an  almwt  Divine  authority  and  can  silence  all  scmples  of  the 
citiieus.  In  Franc-,  particularly,  it  is  not  ret  ripe.  ....  The 
factitious  authority  which  the  Church  bu  aoqtumi  in  this  coontnr 
must  fint  be  abotisbed." 
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Gaiobettft,  wtthont  having  elerated  vievs,  bad  a  keen  aaitse  of 
rnlitics,  which  was  bis  strons  charactcriBtic  lie  said  to  mc,  speaking 
of  fielgium :  "  Bo  not  adopt  uuivcrsjil  aulTraigc  id  your  country,  it 
will  put  you  under  the  yoke  of  the  clcr^."  Our  biatorj  proves  how 
much  ^ater  is  the  iiiHuence  of  the  Ronuiii  Ohutch  in  Delgium  tlian 
in  France.  The  Spauiati  Terror  of  the  sixteenth  centurj  has  achieved 
ib)  object  better  than  the  Terror  of  '03.  It  is  eoouf^h  to  cite  the 
Revolution  of  17^s  avninst  Joseph  II.,  the  Revolution  of  I'^^O  against 
AVtlliatn  I.,  and  vspccinlly  the  resistance  to  our  liMt  school-law.  The 
statistics  of  our  actual  Prime  Minister,  M.  Malou,  mujr  he  exagge- 
rated ;  but  it  is  none  tiie  less  true  that  within  eighteen  months  the 
hishopa  have  iieen  able  to  open  scliools  in  all  tlie  Communea,  and  have 
entered  more  pupils  than  there  are  in  the  Communal  tcboola.  A  recent 
inquiry,  made  by  our  Parliament,  has  revealed  by  what  objectionable 
meaoa  the  priests  have  attained  this  auoccsa.  But,  nevertheless,  there 
is  the  indiaputable  fact  which  should  make  us  understand  what  would 
be  the  resiitu  of  universal  suft'nge.  The  schools  of  the  clem  were 
all  full,  while  a  gteal  number  of  public  sohooU  were  empty.  In  no 
country,  excepting  perhaps  Tyrol,  could  a  similar  rcault  be  attained. 
In  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Uniivrs,  it  was  attempted  in  France, 
but  vta*  a  miserable  fitilure.  How  very  limited  is  the  povrer  of 
the  Liberal  t>nrty  wbcn  compared  with  tliat  of  the  Cburcb !  Some 
imajiiDe  ('iitholieism  tobedeclining.  So  it  maybe;  but  the  intensity 
of  life  is  raea.sureil  by  productive  energy  and  creative  power;  and 
never,  at  "any  other  period,  not  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  has  the 
ftCatholic  Church  established  60  many  di&ereiit  institutions, — con- 
•veiits,  brotherhoods,  associations,  schools,  hospitals,  refuges,  journals, 
ftc.  In  England  and  the  United  States  Protestantism  presents  a 
similar  scene,  becotbe  there  faith  reigna,— that  great  power  which 
the  Progresaiata  ignore.  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  Liberalism 
lias  not  yet  been  submerged  under  the  surging  tide  of  Catholic 
rorks.  It  oncd  til]  noiv  its  safety  to  two  causes — Grst,  the  general 
1  of  thought,  which,  until  now,  hax  been  in  it*  tarour;  seoondly, 
be  unity  of  the  Liberal  party.  This  unity  ceasing,  the  triumph  of 
the  Clerical  )iarty  became  inevitable,  and  I  am  a&aid  it  will  be  of  long 
idiug.  Abandoned  by  its  ancient  chiefs.  \hebQti,rgeois  (loctrinuirce — 
.  it  wasformerly  abandoned  bytbe  nobles,  partisans  of  Voltaire,  Jooeph 
TI.,  and  the  House  of  Orange— not  being  able,  as  in  France,  to  trust  to 
the  masses,  which  here  obey  tbe  clergy,  having  only  for  iidkerenbt  u 
lOst  varinhle  section  of  the  middle  class,  and  a  still  smaller  propor- 
^tioQ  of  industrial  working  men  of  socialistic  principles,  the  Liberals 
would,  under  oniversal  sufiVage,  cease  to  form  a  constitutional  party ; 
tli^  would  be  only  a  factious  minority. 

There  are  those  in  Bcljpum  who  think  that  for  decided  friends  of 
|re*«  it  is  better  to  be  in  the  minority  than  to  have  in  front  a  stand- 
■till  majority,  who  otUy  hinder  all  truly  democratic  improvements. 
The  need  of  obtaining  the  support  of  the  people,  they  say,  will  oblige 
the  Liberals  to  adopt  a  democratic  platform ;  hence  when  the  Libenl 
rty  is  again  at  the  head  of  aSairs.its  reforms  will  be  more  thorough  and 
'"rnorc  favourable  to  the  lower  claseea.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  a  calm 
and  careful  investigation.  On  the  Continent,  and  principally  iu  the 
Catliolic  couutriea,  1  am  ftfraid  we  are  on  Ihe  eve  (^  a  general  movc- 
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ment,  Bot  of  progress,  but  of  retrogreBsion.  Tlie  present  gffneriitioH 
is  overwhelmed  by  a  stntn^  feeling  of  «a()nesa,  anxiety,  and  dcocption. 
Wbat  was  the  crowning  point  of  our  ambitions  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago?  ConBtitutional  jvi/inif,  parliamcittary  govcmmc-nt,  dl-ccssut 
liberties,  and  the  Itrpublic  for  tlic  most  ardent.  Wc  hare  obtnioed  all 
this  and  more  bnidcs.  Ik  the  end  achieved?  Dooi  peace  reign 
amongst  nations?  IJoe«  harmony  exist  between  claitsea?  Are  the 
people  satislied  ?  Nearly  everywhere  parliamentary  rule  leads  to  eon- 
fusion  and  bclplcisness,  owing  to  the  instability  of  the  Ministry.  What 
means  liberty  for  the  mass  who  continue  to  live  in  ignorance  and 
poverty  f  Has  the  Republic,  called  by  M.  Guieot  the  most  noble  furnj 
of  ^overnnicnt,  bc«towcd  till  tlie  promised  benefits,  and  res]K>ndcd 
to  the  hopes  of  it«  partiiian-HV  in  any  case  "progress"  bnn^ 
before  us  two  formidabte  questions  wfaicb  we  are  unable  at  present 
to  solve,  and  which  drag  us  couscqucDtly  into  great  dilficulty — the  social 
(jucstion,  and  the  rclipous  question.  Liberals  of  Catholic  conntrie^  in 
order  to  fret- the  population  trom  the  powcrof  the  clergy,  must  take  frotn 
them  the  Kupcrintenijencu  of  education  and  establish  State  schools. 
Ainongfit  certain  Frotcntant  nations,  as  in  the  l.'nitcd  States,  this  in 
accepted  by  the  whole  nation.  But  in  Catholic  countries,  par- 
ticularly in  France  aad  in  Belgium,  the  clergy  condemn  and  attack 
the  communal  school  and  national  education.  The  strg^tc  a;;Binst 
the  Church  has  found  it«  way  into  the  remotciit  villages  and  into 
all  consciences.  As  faith  is  the  principal  weapon  of  the  prie^tK,  it  is 
against  faith  that  war  is  declared.  This  cannot  be  doubted.  In 
France  they  have  gone  so  far  as  to  proscribe  the  word  "  God,"  A 
grave  problem  is  before  us:  Will  families  acecpt  education  without 
any  religion  at  all?  Will  they  be  sntisticd  to  find,  in  the  place  of 
Christian  beliefft,  the  theory  of  evolution  as  applied  to  morals  ?  Will 
that  suffice  for  the  masses  7  Man  has  need  of  support  and  hope,  because 
life  is  »bort,  full  of  evil,  and  opening  on  the  unknown  hereafter  so 
dreaded  by  Hamlet.  This  is  a  fact  that  must  be  admitted  by  positive 
tcienoe :  it  cannot  hold  out  any  rousolntion  or  hope  for  tnis  need. 
Those  who  are  capable  of  meeting  this  dcriciciicy  have  a  sure  grasp  upon 
souls.  Is  not  man  a  "  religious  animal,"  as  he  was  ouce  designated  by 
anataralist?  The  recent  and  remarkable  book  of  an  able  nelgian 
writer,  Count  Goblet  d'Alviella.  describing  the  religious  evolution  of 
our  day,  is  proof  positive  of  this  statement'.  A.  non-denominational 
sf^hool  orgflnization,  like  that  introduced  by  our  Inst  .Ministry,  can 
snocccdiuaProU-iitiinl  country,  where  it  will  be  acc<'[)t*-d  by  the  majority 
of  theclcrgy.  But  iu  such  a  tborou|ihly  Catbolic  country  as  Uelpuin  the 
united  opposition  of  the  Church  preseuts  uncon<iucrAble  ditiSeulUes. 
If  a  great  proportion  of  men,  and  still  more  of  women,  could  bccoiuc 
uulfelieTerB,  or  rather,  indifferent  on  religious  matters,  there  would  be 
some  chance  of  success.  Is  this  attainable,  and  even  desirable  ?  Look 
at  the  wealthy  classes,  tJie  great  landowners,  the  peasants,  and  nearly 
all  the  women,  and  you  will  understand  what  remains  to  be  done  to 
have  our  country  "decatbolicixed.''  Our  small  number  of  free- 
thinkers arc  incapable  of  attempting  it. 

Ijiberalism  follows  out  the  attempt  made  by  the  French  Rcvolntlon 
to  deliver  soeicty  from  tl>e  rule  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  iu  the  name  of 
pbiloeopby,  a*  understood  in  the  eighteenth  century.     Quin- 
by  Iiistorical  researcli,  the  failure  and  its  canaes.     It   ia,  h.  l, 
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le  says,  "to  make  n  truly  political  revolution  succeed  viUiout  a 
prerioiia  religioti.i  rising,  and  without  sulHtitiiting  n  new  for  an  old 
ciTcd."  The  near  future  itccms  likt^ly  to  strengthen  the  truth  of  this 
alHrmatioD.  A  Catholic  is  logical.  He  respects  the  Church ;  he  obeys 
H ;  whilst  the  Belgian  Liberal  is,  in  hia  own  naiad  and  conduct,  a  con- 
tradiction even  to  himself.  lie  speuds  hia  lire  id  maligning  the  clergy, 
but,  at  the  vame  time,  yields  his  wife  and  children,  and  often  himself, 
to  then).     How  caw  frtreiigih  come  out  of  such  weakness? 

Social  reform  is  aoollier  »tumbIing-block.  Political  equality  exists: 
everywhere  liberty  \a  proclaimed  and  guaranteed :  what  more  is 
required?  Is  this  the  elimax  of  progreaaV  Who  would  dare  to  state 
that  henceforward  mankind  will  remain  contented  'f  However,  if  new 
chau|;:ea  are  neccMari-,  tlioy  will  only  be  possible  in  the  line  of  greater 
equality  ;  and  that  is  what  Socialism  desires  and  promittes.  Hut  if  these 
claims  arc  put  forward  violently  at  th«  elections,  at  public  meetings, 
or  in  street  risings,  the  wealthy  classes  will  be  intimidated,  and  will 
aeek  refuge  under  the  power  of  a  tyrant,  as  in  IStS.  If  the  lower 
classes  tried  to  solve  the  problem  lly  force,  they  coidd  not  esitablish 
darablo  institutions ;  were  tiiey  temporarily  victors,  their  success  woald 
only  cause  a  prompt  reaction. 

Thus  the  imperl'cct  working  of  Parliamentary  rtde,  and  the  straits 
into  which  we  arc  driven  by  social  and  religious  questions,  will,  in  all 
probability,  nrou^c  a  general  Kuropean  morcment  of  reaction.  Owing 
to  the  fall  of  the  Liberal  Ministry,  it  has,  to  all  appearanoe,  com- 
menoed  in  Belgium.  Kxaggcrated  conlidcncc  must  not  be  placed  in 
continued  progress;  history  teaches  m  that  it  encounters  many 
obstacles,  and  even  that  sometimes  retrogression  occurs. 

But  it  will  be  said,  perhaps,  Could  not  the  Liberals  avoid  this  struggle 
for  Uic  schools  as  a  religious  qiicstiou? — How  would  it  be  possible? 
The  future  of  a  countrj*  belongs  to  ihot^e  who  have  the  direction  of 
education.  Therefore  il'  the  clergy  rule  Uic  seho<ils,  sooner  or  later 
tbcy  will  be  the  ma.sters  of  the  country.  So  the  Liberals  came  to  the 
conriction  that  they  were  obliged  lo  deprive  the  clergy  of  school 
authority.  How  then,  are  secular  schools  to  be  established?  U 
reltgiuuM  instruiiion  to  be  entirely  omitted?  Or  must  we  combat 
Calhulieism  even  in  the  schools,  as  in  France?  Naturally, the  clergy 
advocate  their  onn  cnii»e,  and  thus  provoke  religiouit  disputes,  not,  as 
daring  the  sixic-euth  century,  with  regaid  to  certain  dogmas,  but,  as 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Uevolutioti,  between  unbelief  and  natural 
religion.  " 

But,  it  may  be  said,  ^^'hy  arc  Liberals  afraid  of  clerical  influence  P 
As  it  will  favour  Christianity,  there  is  no  cause  for  apprehension. 
To  that  the  Liberals  reply;  If  the  CiUholie  clei^y  were  raaat*rs, 
tliey  would  not  respect  the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Belgian 
Constitution,  which  Al.  Thiers  considered  necessary  liberties.  All 
Catholics,  panicuiarly  in  England,  maintain  that  this  is  not  true,  and 
that  they  are  calumniated.  Th«r  repudiate  intolerance.  Unfortunately, 
the  condemnation  of  mo<icrn  frce<lom,  and  especially  of  liberty  of  con- 
sciena:,  forms  jnrt  of  the  traditions  and  even  of  the  dogmas  of  the 
LBoman  Church.     This  is  a  recognised  historical  fact.     According  to 

nrd   Acton,  it  belongs  only  to  ancient  history;  hot,   alas  I  it  may 

traced  in  modern  and  contemporary  times,      I  must  prove  this 

it  is  the  basis  and  origin  of  the  Liberal  movement  on  thn 
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Continent.  If  intolerance  vere  not  a  fiiodsinCDliil  doctrine  of  tlie 
Catbolio  Cliurch,  the  hostility  of  the  Liberals  against  ber  in  nil 
Catholic  countries  wouM  be  ^Touudlcss. 

All  who  ivisb  to  know  the  trutli  about  this  much-debated  question, 
bare  only  to  look  at  the  memorable  and  instructive  debate  between 
Boseuct  and  the  Bishop  of  Montanban  in  I7uO.  After  the  re'vocatioa 
of  the  £dict  of  Nantot,  all  Prote^tante  rcmaiuiug  id  France  were 
forced  to  go  to  I^Inss.  Iliis  mcasuru  was  condemned  by  Boaauct — out 
of  respect,  not  for  liberty  of  conscience,  but  for  the  sanctity  of  the 
Mass.  The  Diahop  of  Montauhau  maintained  that  the  Church 
required  the  extermination  of  heretics,  which  be  proved  in  tfaa 
following  passage : — 

"  Saint  Leon,  in  bis  S5th  letter  to  the  emperor  Leon,  oddresaed  to 
him  these   beautiful   wtinln :    Great  Prince,  yuu  Kliould  punish  the 
followers  of  Nestoriu.*,  DioMorus,  Eutycbes,  and  uot  allow  di&cord  in 
the  Cbureb.     Saint  Or^ory,  who  was  one  of  tlie  mildest  fathers  uf 
the  church,  in  his  sixtieth  sermon  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  coucludc^l 
tliat  it  was  better  to  punisli  heretics  by  the  sword  of  temporal  iiowcr*  , 
than  to  t^uffcr  them  to  continue  in  error.    It  is  upon  these  principles,.! 
strengtlient-d  by  the  unchanging  tradition   of  the  Church,  that  the 
Christian  emperors  sanctioned  laws  against  heretics  to  force  them  to 
become  Catholics.'*     It  l»  certain  that  the  Church  never  complained 
of  the  severity  of  these  laws :  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  proved  that  I 
they  were  i^olicited  auil  approved  of  by  the  ("ounciU.    A  (»Tcat  numberJ 
of  i<j)cciid  Couucils,  particularly  that  of  Aquilcia  in  ^iSl,  of  Milan  under' 
Saint  Ambrose  iu389,ofC«rthagein']fO(l,of  Mitylcncin  IIS,  besought 
the  civil  power  to  overthrow  t)ic  heretics.   The  tliinl  Council  of  Orleans 
(538),  the  sixth  of  Tolfedo  {:JS),  that  of  Toulouse  (1  i  19),  were  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  IncjuiBition.  Popelnuocentlll.  and  the  Councib  of  Tott-J 
louse(1229),  ^Vrk^  (12.-J1),  Narbomie  (1240),  Bciicrs  (UW).  and  Albi^ 
(12^4),  accomplished  the  organization   of  that  terrible  power  which 
became  the  executive  power  of  dogmatic  intolcrauoc.  Two  gcneralCoun- 
cils  ordered  the  extermination  of  the  heretics  in  words  which  make  one 
shudder.     See  what  the  third  canon  of  the  fourth  General  Council  of 
Lateran  (1£16)  says,  under  Pope  Innocent  III. :  "Thatall  authorities 
oliould  be  nnrncd,  exhorted,  and,  if  necessary,  constraiDcd  by  ccelcsi-j 
astical  epn.4iire.  to  swear  oOietally  to  the  zealous  defcnoa  of  the  faith  audi 
the  c^tiri>ation  of  oil  heretics  from  territories  under  their  jurisdiction. 
Vrhocvcr  excici&es  the  least  authority  is  obliged  by  oath  to  accept  this 
principle.     'ITicrefore,  if  a  lord,  warned  by   the  Cbureb,   neglect  to 
clear  his  territorj-  of  the  heretical  pest,  he  snail  be  excommunicated  by 
the  city  and  provincial  bixhops;  if  he  is  not  submivsivc,  the  Popcia 
to  he  cogtiisant  of  it  within  a  yvar.sotlmt  he  may  liberate  the  vassals 
and  deliver  the  territory  to  faithful  Catholics,  who,  after  the  extcrmini- 
tioo  of  the  heretics,  will  retain  it  without  dispute,  and  preserve  it 
in  the  pure  faith.     And  for  those  who,  having  tuken  the  croas,  ai<e 
equipped  for  the  uprooting  of  heretics,  is  the  cruojtncnt  of  the  holy 
privileges  accordctl  to  the  Cnisndcrs." 

Boxsuet  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  tlie  Bishop  of  Montauban.  He 
says  :  "  1  am  convinced  and  have  always  maintained  that  princes 
by  pennl  lane  compel  all  heretics  to  conform  to  the  profession  and 
practices  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  aieo  that  this  doc-trine  should  he 
considered  nualterablc  io  the  Cbureli,  which  not  only  hu  followed^  but 
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demands  Nimilu-  ordinances  of  princes."*  WUI  it  be  thought  that 
Bosanet's  vie««artio!>«>l(.-lc?  In  modcni  times — namely, in  1815,  we 
hare  WiUiaiii,KiRg  of  llio  Nctlicrlnndu,  giving  to  Belgium  a  constitution 
sanctiouiag  neceossry  Ithcrlien.  AU  llie  Itulgian  bisliopit  ]>ubli«hi;()  o 
Ihclrvnal  tlecree,  coudcmuing  freedom  aiid  tltc  eonntttutioit  as  oontnry 
to  tbc  dogmas  of  the  Church.  The  following;  ore  some  of  the  articlea 
referriiig  to  tlte  lil>iTiyand  cqualitv  of  the  variouit  creeds: — "Art, 
lUO.  Liberty  of  religion  i»  giiarantcKl  to  all.  Art.  191.  Protection 
is  equally  granted  to  all  i-eligioun  conimuiiities  in  tl»c  kingdom.  Art. 
1 92.  All  loyal  aubjecu,  without  Ji»tiiiclioii  of  relij^ious  cneetln,  enjoy 
tlie  same  civil  and  political  ri);htft,  and  can  aapirc  to  all  dignities  and 
oocaputions.  Art.  193.  The  public  exercise  of  any  worship  cannot 
be  hiudercd  unless  it  disturbs  the  public  peace." 

The  condemnation  of  the  bishops  is  as  follows: — ''Art.  190  aad 
im.  To  swear  to  maintain  liberty  of  religious  opinions  and  equal 
protection  of  all  worship  means  the  protection  of  error  a.t  well  as 
truth,  the  development  of  aiiti-Catholie  doctrines,  the  blending  of 
the  tares  with  the  wheat,  and  the  slow  but  certain  extinction  of  the 
true  faith  in  tlicse  happy  couutrics.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
always  repulsed  error  anil  lictcsy ;  she  cnunot  regard  as  her  children 
those  who  dare  to  approve  of  that  which  she  has  ever  rejected. 
Art.  19i.  To  swear  fealty  to  a  law  bestowing  equal  rights  on  loyal 
subjects  of  varied  beliefs,  would  sanction  all  measures  entrusting  the 
intercits  of  our  holy  religion  in  thoroughly  Catbotic  provinces  to 
Protestant  fu»ctiouunc«." 

In  all  CoitcordaU  concluded  between  Pius  IX.  and  Governments 
ruled  by  the  Church,  he  has  stipulated  tliat  the  Catholic  religion  only 
should  be  tolerated,  aud  all  others  rutlilessly  proscribed.  Thus,  in 
his  allocution  of  September  j,  ISal,  Pius  Ia.  boasted  of  having 
obtained  from  Spain  a  Concordat,  according  to  which  the  Catholic 
religion  "  should  as  formerly  be  exclusively  dominant  in  tlic  kingdom 
in  such  a  way  that  every  other  religion  should  be  banned  and  forbidden 
thera"  It  will  )>e  reuii;mbered  how  these  principles  of  intolerance 
were  applied  tu  I'rotestanU.  The  first  article  of  the  Concordat  con- 
duded  by  Pius  IX.  with  the  Uepublic  of  Ecuador  on  September  26, 
1802,  was  : — "  The  Catholic  Apostolic  and  Roman  religion  continues 
to  be  the  religion  of  the  licpublic  of  Ecuador.  Coiniequently,  the 
practice  of  no  rtdigion,  and  the  existence  of  no  .tociety,  that  has  been 
oondemned  by  the  Church  can  be  permitted  in  the  Republic."  Is  this 
ancient  history?  It  is  a  recognised  fact,  that  wherever  Catholics  are 
in  the  minority,  as  in  England,  they  claim  liberty  and  equality  ;  but 
when  they  arc  at  the  head  of  aSairs  they  deprive  others  of  these  rights. 
VeuiUol  said  opvnly  to  the  Liberals :  "  We  refuse  you  liberty  because 

*  T^SBxpOiKioaottWC^theJieUthcumcimunsUbcriyafoaiwdenosiaaoiiiipoHaat 
in  tb«  debate  between  Catbolica  ftad  Ltbcrals.  Uiat  I  giro  here  the  wordi  vt  Boasnct 
kiaucU.  "Jodcckrequeja  niiiet  (|iio  j'oi  tonjoun  its  ia  tMrtintent,  preiniiraiaent, 
qua  la  PrincM  pcnvcat  cootnundre  [iat  dei  lcii»  pinaloe  tout  !••  hirttiquc*  h  m  oco. 
nmor  t  U  iwofenin  ct  aux  pnliqna*  lU  ri^lUo  cathc>lii|tt« ;  denxiimemont  igiu  oottc 
JotlriM»dortpMir|iagrcow*taBt*0*m>  VEa'ata,  qui  nun  wnlament,  ■  aitivi  niua ancocp 
ilsniMiilfi  d«  MwblMila*  ontOBDaooM  dee  niocee.  I^q  ^Ubliaunt  cm  maximM  ComoM 
omwtutM  «t  (DMdtatabliM  ponui  lee  (atiioliqim,  vuici  ob  jc  mils  Lb  didi«u)t4  e'ett  a 
mnar  n  oa  a  niwa  d«  Iiiie  aae  diitiiKtion  urticolicrc  [lour  la  dmm  «t  d'emphgrer 
dta  emtnunlM  i«rticulit««a  ponr  y  forcer  Ici  IUittiquw.'~Lcttn  du  12  Nor.  ITOOi 
It  tiM  (UUiMa  Boemet  admits  mtoleraaca  aa  a  dogma,  ccitaisly  the  Boiuaa  CLntoh 
OMBot  daaj  1b«  IwL 
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it  is  not  iu  nccordtmce  with  our  principles ;  but  from  you  wc  demftiid 
it,  because  it  is  your  principle." 

Do  not  thcAe  entracts  alTord  convincing  proof  that  the  Liberals  are 
justified  in  combatinj;  with  energy  the  poliiicat  power  of  the  clergy? 
The  III  trn-Couscnative  Protestants  ill  Holland  and  elfvwhercarc&atiraM 
vith  the  rceent  defeat  of  the  Liberals  iu  lielgjutn,  fur  thi;y  look  upon^ 
them  (u  enemies  to  all  religion.  Are  they  not  aware  it  is  the  manner  in 
vhich  the  clergy  use  their  spiritual  authority  to  acquire  power  tfa&ti 
rouses  this  bostilitv  to  all  worship  and  ibe  anti-reli^ous 
that  one  niecta  with  in  all  Catholic  eountrica'f  It  is  indeed  distreesinj^ 
to  sec  the  friends  of  liberty  assail  Christianity  with  such  fury,  eiacol 
from  llie  Gospel  has  sprung  modem  cirilixation;  hut  who  vliould  beat] 
the  responsibility,  if  nut  the  Catholic  clergy,  who  have  made  the . 
religion  of  Christ  a  weapon  of  warfare  in  tbc  political  arena? 

Before  entcriuft  the  CapeUa  Sistina  in  the  \'atican  you  p«aa  throagh 
a  niagnificcDt  hall  called  the  Sala  Rejia,    On  the  walls  arc  pictures  by 
Vosnri,  representing  tli«  triumphs  of  the  Church.     Fmir  of  thcMd 
frescoes   ihow   the   honors   of  the  massacre  of  the   HiiguenutM  oa^ 
the  St.  Bartholomew's  eve.     It  waa  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  who  ordered 
tbeperpetuationou  the  walls  of  tlie  Vatican  of  the  memory  of  ihis  crimt^ 
vhich  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  old  VoUaire.      Stendhal  nara  vaji 
well :  "  The  palace  of  the  Popes  is  the  only  place  in  the  worlii  whcre^ 
munlcr  is  pubbely  glorified."    So  loug  as  these  pictures  are  not  oblit^:- 
rated,  with  a  mea  culpa  by  the  bi^  of  the  Catholic  IMiurch,  tlicg 
LiWrals  can  say  that  when  the  Roman  priests  are  eomplelely  master 
tbcy  will  enforce  the  dogma  of  intolerance. 

In  the  remarkable  and  leiirned  tetter  which  Lord  ActOQ  wrote  on 
November  ii,  l!>74.  in  reply  to  the  expostulations  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
lie  proved  that  Pope  Pius  V ,,  who  was  made  n  saint  by  tlie  Cotbolic 
Church,  urged  the  assassination  of  Queen  Eliitat>elh  and  the  massacre 
of  the  French  Protestants,  conforming  himself  therein  to  the  pre- 
scriptions of  his  faith.  *'  He  declared  that  a  Pope  who  should  permit 
the  Urii>t  grace  to  l>c  shown  to  heretics  would  sin  against  faith,  and 
would  thuH  become  subject  to  the  judgment  of  men"  ("Catena," 
p.  ^2.1).  He  required  that  they  should  bo  piimied  until  they  were  all 
destroyed — ad  iutcrncciouom  umiuc  donee  deletis  omnibus  eiiude 
nobilissimo  ist)  regno  pristinus  Catholicee  religionis  cultus  restiluatur 
(Pii  Quinti  Epistoltf,  p.  I&5].  How  could  the  Liberals  fail  to  be 
alarmed  with  the  proejicct  of  power  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  in  a  country  where  there  remains  iuefiacoahle  memories  of 
decimated  populations,  of  towns  delivered  to  pillage,  of  Protestants 
slaufihtcred,  of  national  proxperity  annihilated,  of  the  most  atrocious 
pcrK'cutioDB  committed  in  the  name  of  tbe  dogmatic  intolerance 
which  the  Catholic  Cburt'h  rontinuca  to  maintain  in  principle,  and 
to  apply  without  mercy  wherever  it  has  power? 

EuiLE  DB  LArELETC. 
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I.-ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 

IN  recording  the  progresR  of  Kcclesiaittical  History,  plnce  and  preoe- 
diiico  must  alnays  be  given  to  the  venerable  company  of  the 
Bolluidiits,  who  hare  now  for  two  centuries  «nd  a  half  been  its  most 
constant  ami  imU-futignblc  studonts.  During  that  ptriod  every  four  or 
five  year»  on  an  avt-rage  Imvc  seen  a  new  voiuine  aildcd  to  the  slatciy 
series  of  more  than  t<ixty  folio*  in  whioh  they  hare  <le«cribc()  the  livc^  of 
tbceauit«.  Of  late  yearn  a  period  ofeight  years  has  elapsed  between  each 
volume.  1867  saw  one,  1875  another,  followed  in  due  course  in  18S3 
by  Tol.  siii.  for  October,*  compriainc  the  saints  commemorated  from  the 
29th  to  ihc  3Ut  of  that  month.  This  new  volume  is  a  roptrrtory  not 
merelr  of  hagiology  but  of  »rchn-olo<ry  and  history.  Kceular  iinil  ecclew- 
astical.  The  BoUandi^ttn  havu  takt^n  trilitite  fmni  all  thu  rtrsourcea  of 
modem  research,  and  brought  all  to  bear  upon  the  illustration  of  their 
subject.  Thna,  to  take  an  instance,  the  student  of  the  organization 
of  Asia  Minor  under  the  Romans  could  not  take  a  better  guide  for 
the  literature  of  bis  vabjcct  than  their  voluminous  commentary  on  the 
martyrdom  of  SS.  SeleucuK  and  Stratonice,  who  BufTcred  at  Cyziemn 
in  Myoia,  and  whose  acts  have  been  preserved  for  us  in  an  ancient 
Syriae  MS.  written  by  a  contemporary.  In  their  eonimentary  the 
Bollandisla  quote  evcrv  modern  traveller,  historian,  or  archaeologist 
who  baa  cveu  remotely  dealt  with  their  subject.  Mommecn,  Marquardt, 
Bocckb,  Perrot's  "  Exploration  of  Oalatia,"  Cunon's  "  Monasteries  of 
the  Levant,"  Wright's  "  Catalogue  of  Syriae  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,"areonIy  a  few  epecimena  of  the  wide  reading  which  illustrates 
an  apparently  uninviting  subject.  I  say  "  apparently,"  because  another  ' 
work  uhich  has  lately  appeared  without  attracting  much  attention 
among  ounelvcs  has  placed  aucb  researches  iu  a  new  light.  The 
modem  conception  of  history  takes  note  not  merely  of  the  actions  of 
kings  and  legislatures  and  generals.  It  also  inveatigatea  the  legends 
and  folk-lore  of  ancient  nations,  when  stni'inc  to  realize  the  life  of  the 
past.  l>«ow,  even  in  this  lower  light,  regarded  as  mere  Ici^ends,  the 
livc«  of  the  saints  arc  valiinblc  illustrations  of  the  social  state  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  M.  Jc  Hlimt,  an  eminent  member  of  the  French 
Acftdemy,  the  head  of  the  Trench  School  at  Rome,  and  on«  of  the 
best  arcli«!ologists  in  Kurope,  has  taught  us  in  his  last  work 
to  view   the   records  of  martyrdom   belonging  to  Iloman  times  in 

■  "Acta  ^acUrma  Octobria.  r^omnunUnii  ct  Obxrviitiaiubiu."  lUiutintA  s  J. 
Tan  Uockc.  11^  hotam,  Vkt.  «t  Rnu.  d»  Buck,  &>c  J«*a  rrc*b.  Tlicoloj^  t.  xiii.,  Oct 
Pshi  1883,  pp.  ions. 
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quite  a  d«w  light,  I^e  Blant  calls  hia  work*  a  supplement  to 
the  "Acta  Sinocra"  of  lluiiiart,  the  celebntcd  BeoeJictinc  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  indcc*!  he  follows  much  the  same  plan  as 
liis  gri-at  master,  but  on  a  larger  scale.  lie  contrasts  the  actJ>  of  the 
mnrtyrf  with  the  Bomuu  criminal  code,  n  method  of  invetittgation 
which  he  lia«  idreadjr  ntadc  use  of  in  hU  ver>'  able  and  fruitful  memoir 
on  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  He  ithowii  by  a  multitude 
of  details  that  the  acta  of  the  martrra  embody  authentic  documents 
to  a  much  ^^reatcr  extent  than  has  been  usually  admitted,  and  that 
tlicy  arc  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  student  of  Itomaa  law  and 
history  lus  contemporary  n^eords  of  criminal  trials.  It  is  impossible, 
of  courw,  to  give  in  our  limited  space  any  examples  of  I^e  Ulaat's 
method,  but  it  is  evideutly  most  conclusive,  as  the  ignorant  monks  of 
the  Middle  Ages  could  never  have  forged  or  imagined  the  nunatc 
coincidences  n-ith  Roman  organization  and  jurisprudence  which  Lc 
Blant  points  out.  A  distinguii'hcd  French  scholar,  M.  BoisMcr, 
reviewing  it  some  time  ago  in  the  JoiATtud  dea  Savntdn  nays  of  it: 
"  This  work  is  indispensable  to  tlie  church  historian,  but  mudi  more 
useful  even  to  the  historian  of  the  empire  and  the  student  of  Boman 
law.  Some  of  his  most  curious  pages  have  reoonstrnctcd  the  whole 
procedure  of  eriminal  law  among  the  Romans,  showing  us  the  forms 
of  interrogation  and  of  condcmnatiuu,  tliu  conduct  of  the  audience  and 
of  the  officials."  Another  great  work  has  lately  made  a  long  stride 
towards  completion.  The  "Corpus  Inscriptionum  Latiuarum"  baa 
now  attained  to  the  conclusion  of  the  tentli  out  of  the  fourteen  volumes 
originally  projected.  During  the  year  1S8^  volumes  ix.  and  x.  w<erc 
published,  containing  between  tbem  more  than  H,OOI)  iiiscriptioos 
from  the  »outherii  half  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  Momraaen,  the 
general  editor  of  the  whole  series,  dors  not  desire  to  write  at  large  upon 
ecclesiastical  or  Christian  inscriptions,  and  yet,  though  he  limits  himself 
to  the  first  six  centuries,  he  is  unable  to  exclude  them  wholly.  Tbeso 
I'olumcs  arc  rich  in  curious  inscriptions  both  Jewish  and  Christian.  The 
Jewisli  inscriptions  are  specially  important  for  the  Church  historian,  as 
tliey  represent  the  syiiagt^ue  organization  of  Southern  Italy  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  The  connexion  between  tlie  Church  and  the 
synagojorue  seems  pretty  evident,  hi  the  CorpU8,t  t.  ix.,  we  find 
inscriptions  commemorating  or  mentioning  Presbyters  and  Preaby- 
tcressce,  Babbie,  Tenchers,  ICuters  of  the  Synagogues,  Father  and 
Mother  (Pater  and  Patcrcssa]  of  the  Synagt^uv,  and  most  uotable  of 
all  "  Ajiostles."  Most  of  these  oillces  and  titles  were  discussed  some 
time  ago  in  Scbtirer's  "  ticmeindeverfasaung  der  Juden  in  Bom  tu  dcr 
Kaiserxeit."  This  last  title  "  Apostle,"  howoTcr,  shetla  a  new  light 
upon  the  "Teaching  of  the  Apostles/'  which  I  described  in  my 
April  article.  Some  critics  have  seen  a  reason  for  dating  tliat 
document  us  early  as  the  closing  years  of  the  firtt  century,  in  its 
vaa  of  the  term  apostle  as  applied  to  a  distinct  class  of  mission 
teachers.  The  title  as  they  think  had  not  yet  been  appropriated 
to  the  twelve  alone,  and  th£ie&re  tbia  document  must    bv  ytxj 

■  *'I.MActM<LMMsrty>«,''aapiiliiaMit  sax  "Acta  SinoHa"iI«  Dom  Balskft,  ntr 
E.L«B;ut.    PmIs.    16tQ. 
t  "  Conxn  InMriptiMHim  Latfaanun,"  t.  ii.,  t.  X.  Put.  i.  u.  Ed.  Tluodac  MonusMO, 
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I.   ix.    num.   ntS,    seems    to 
till   the  aixiU  centurv   for  a 


early.  But  MoniinsGii's  inscriptiou, 
show  that  the  Jews  used  tlic  term 
•pecial  class  of  officinU,  s  Tiict  which  is  confiriued  by  the  Theodosian 
legation.  Thus  we  find  the  Code*  spcakiag;  Dot  ooly  of  Jewish 
Prcsbjtera,  but  also  of  tJuise  "quoa  ipsi  apostolos  Tocant,"  as  the 
se^'ciitvcntfa  century  critic  Salmasius  pointed  out  long  ago  in  his  not^is 
on  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  history.  It  is  howeTer  only  right  to 
mention  that  MoniiD«vu  is  largely  indebted  for  his  Jewish  inscrip- 
tions to  the  learned  dissertations  of  Ascoli,  read  some  few  years  ago 
before  the  Florence  lulematioiial  Congress  of  OriciitaliBts,  and  since 
published  as  a  separate  trcatise.t  The  "  Teaching  of  the  Apostles  " 
has  natarnlly  oecupicd  a  good  deal  of  attention  both  among  home  and 
foreign  critics,  it  has  bceu  rc-published  in  riLriotu  slispns.  In 
America  il  has  been  traiulalvd  and  published  at  the  price  of  a  few 
pence.  At  Lei|>zig  'Wijuiwhe  has  publUhed  it  with  notes  and  transla- 
tions at  the  low  price  of  one  mark,  as  i.  J.  Prios  has  also  doue  at 
Leiden.  Hil^nfcld  has  reviewed  it  in  the  third  number  of  his 
Zeitechriftfiir  Wiaeenwhaftliche  Thfoloijie  in  connection  with  un  article 
on  the  "Two  Ways,"  published  by  Krawtitnky,  in  the  Tubingen 
Titmttcaufcfu:  Quatiulechnjl  for  1H82.  He  has  alao  incorporated  it 
with  the  new  edition  of  his  celebrated  Sovum  Testamettium  esctra 
Oatumem;  while  Hamack,  who,  first  of  Western  critics,  noticed  it  in 
Sdiiirer's  ThxiloffUche  I.ittratur:eitiLn(f,  of  February  last,  published 
it  during  June  at  Lcip;EiK  in  the  scncs  edited  by  himself  and 
Gebhanlt,  some  portbns  of  which  I  described  in  my  last  record.£ 
Haraack's  edition  of  the  AtSax^  '^  divided  iuto  two  parts;  lirst, 
the  text,  with  translation,  uotes  and  intro<luction,  which  has  already 
appeared ;  secondly,  the  ProU-goiuena,  which  will  shortly  appear.  A 
bnef  account  of  this  critical  work  will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  many. 
Hamack  first  gives  the  text  of  the  Ai^tt^i)  accompanied  by  very 
exhaustive  notes,  a  German  translation,  nud  an  index  of  scriptural 
quotations  and  of  ecclesiastical  terms.  This  occupies  seventy  pages. 
We  have  then  the  introduction  of  the  Prolegomena.  He  traces 
(pp.  \—'Zi)  the  history  of  the  document  in  question,  both  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West.  He  thea  discusses  its  title,  address  and  aim.  Uc 
diflers  (p.  Si)  from  Itryennius  on  this  last  point.  The  Bishop  regards 
it  as  written  by  a  Jewish  Christian  for  the  use  of  Jewish  Christinus. 
Harnack  ten  in  the  wonls  of  address  "  toit  tOviaiv,"  n  conclusive 
proof  that  it  was  written  by  a  Gentile  Christian  tor  the  use  of  Gentile 
Christians ;  and  in  its  content-^  a  proof  that  it  was  written  before  any 
New  Testament  canon  existed.  On  pp.  liS-40,  bo  oScrs  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  docntnent.  On  p.  liA,  lie  proceeds  to  the  interesting 
question  of  the  sources  ivhcnec  tne  author  drew  his  materials.  These 
ireic  (1)  the  Old  Testament;  (i)  a  document  called  the  Gospel; 
(3)  Tlic  Epistle  of  liamnbas ;  and  (I)  the  Shepherd  of  llcrmas,  and 
possibly  the  Gos{>el  of  ISt.  Johu.  He  devotes  twenty-five  pages  to  an 
u'latwrate  discussion  of  the^  various  points.     As  to  the  Gospel  used  be 

■  Lib,  xii.,  Tit.  Tiii .  Lex  14.  t.  vL  p,  KIL     Ed.  Ootbofr«d. 

t  "Ucriiiaai,  OtmIiv,  latino,  Kbnivha  ili  AnUefci  8«polori  Oiudsiel  ild  Kspotilaaci. 
Bd  t..  t.  AmoU.    Totuu  :  Lootcher, 

I  "  Ttxte  ti.  Vnt«tttuiliinit[tB  tur  GsadikMe  dec  AltdvitUichon  Litcratnr.'*  Voa  Om. 
TMi  U«l<hAntt  n.  A.  Itiraaok,  ti.  Bd.  i.  Hft.  Lohra  dct  ZwAIf  Apart*!.  Leiiaig : 
ICarkfaa    ISSL 
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mtiintainB  (p.  70)  that  it  was  a  composite  text,  aimJlar  to  our  St. 
Matthew,  but  enriched  oat  of  St.  Luke,  and  su^esta  that  it  may  have 
been  tlic  Gospel  of  the  ErfptistiB.  From  p.  S8  to  the  end,  he 
(Ii*cu»«c»  the  organiution  of  tne  Church  as  rcTCalcd  by  the  ^iZa\{h 
His  »pncv  permits  liim  to  treat  only  of  apostles,  prophets,  and 
teachers.  The  nearest  approacli  to  tJiis  orgaiiiution  and  to  ibe 
I'arlietit  conceiilion  of  the  ministerial  oflice,  he  seea,  like  Bunaen  etid 
nil  true  Lntberaus,  iu  the  Augsbmv  Confession  of  Faith.  The 
views  of  Englifih-spcakiug  critics  have  been  very  tlivcTM:  as  to  the  age 
and  authority  of  this  document.  An  American  writer  iiitlneiiced  by 
iu  lanjpiftge  about  the  ^aerameuts  has  attribuu-il  it  to  u  heretic  oftbe 
fourth  eenlnry ;  Arehdearon  Farrar  and  Dean  Iteichel,  on  the  other 
hand,  hare  assigned  it  to  the  first  century,  because  of  its  statcmcuta 
about  Church  F;ovemincDt.  Mr.  Ilatch  has  seen  in  it  a  confirmatioii 
of  his  own  Bampton  lectures,  ivhilc  &lr.  Saddler,  in  the  Guaniiun 
aome  weirks  ngo,  urged  sonic  very  neute  reasons  for  dating  it  back  to 
the  earlient  ajwstoiic  age.  He  ascribo*  it  to  the  Jewish  party  in  the 
early  Church,  and  thinkit  it  mutt  liave  been  written  berore  the  thcolo^ 
of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  bad  permeated  the  entire  Church ;  a  view 
which  agrees  with  Baur's  famous  contention  that  early  Chriatianity 
was  Ebionitc  in  doctrine,  and  that  St.  Paul  was  the  true  fuund*^ 
of  Catholic  theology.  The  discovery  of  this  valuable  work  ought 
natumlly  to  awaken  a  fresh  interest  in  the  libraries  of  the  Kast.  We 
may  yet  h())>e  to  recover-  the  apologiea  of  .Ariatides  and  tluadratus. 
That  of  Aristidea  was  Aai<}  to  have  been  extaut  iu  a  monastery  of 
Mount  Pcntelicus  near  Athena  so  lately  as  the  seventeenth  century, 
while  that  of  Quadratus  was  extant  till  the  sixth  ccutuiy,  when  it  was 
quoted  by  KuMibiiis  of  Thessuloniea.  Our  hopes  are  raised  the  more  itk 
this  direction  by  notins;  two  facts.  Last  year  the  Vi'oi}ie»»i(}i'rift 
fur  Kht^nche  phiUilnijif.  announced  tlie  diarovery  in  a  Greek  convent 
of  Justin  Martyr's  lost  work  "  Concerning  the  Soul ; "  while  as  to  the 
richness  of  the  mine  to  be  worked,  J.  II.  Mordtmanii,  one  of  our  bc«t 
authorities  on  Oriental  literature,  lately  informed  us  in  the  tirsi  number 
of  the  Li(er<UHr-Blatl  Jiir  Orimtalietjie  fUiioloijic  that  the  Librariea 
attached  to  the  forty-live  pritiei]>al  mosques  of  Constantinople  number 
no  less  than  (t'j,l.'>£  volumes  almost  entirely  iu  manuscript.  A  projeot 
haa  long  been  mooted  to  collect  them  into  one  central  library,  which 
Turkish  poverty,  to  say  nothing  of  Turkish  ignorance  and  obstruction, 
will  not  1  fear  soon  accomplish.  No  part  of  Europe  is  {Kilitically  of 
greater  interc^st  than  the  Balkan  peniiinula ;  and  yet  uo  |Mrt  is  more 
unknown.  To  the  student  of  ancient  history  and  i^eography,  of 
ethnography  and  of  ecdeeiastieal  history,  the  same  district  preaenta 
many  a  puzxliug  problctn.  The  Menivhenu  heresy  is  said  to  have 
lingered  there  till  the  last  ecnturir'.  For  aiight  we  know,  indeed,  it 
may  linger  there  atilt,  for  «  paper  rend  during  last  spring  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans,  shows  that  a  fetill 
older  religion,  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  old  Uoman  paganism, 
is  not  yet  quite  extinct  there.  The  subject  of  bis  paper  was  "  Scupi, 
or  the  birtbplaee  of  Justinian."  It  embodied  the  results  of  several 
months'  {ntient  investigation  on  the  spot  last  summer.  In  the  counc 
of  it  he  mentioned  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Turkish  towu  of  Skopia 
still  venerate  an  ancient  altar  of  Jupiter,  dedicated  originally  by  aa 
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ledilc  of  the  colon;  of  Sktipi,  in  the  <Iaya  of  Roman  glory.  Whea 
droaght  tbrcatcns  them  they  still  pour  libations  of  wine  on  it,  as  their 
Danianiiin  ancnttora  did  lirtcen  hundred  ycnra  ago.  In  the  cour«c  of 
tis  pAper  M  r.  Evaitit  controrerWd  the  riewt  of  one  of  t!ie  moat  learned 
of  Auatriau  arohiealogtsl*,  irhow  iuvestijrations  have  shed  much  light 
on  the  ciril  and  eccleaiaatical  biatory  of  tlio  Balkan  peninsula.  In  the 
StisuMff»fc«riVA(e  of  the  Vienna  Academy  for  IS>i!-Si.  t.  xcix.  p.  437f 
Frofetmr  Tomasclick,  of  the  University  of  Graz,  published  an  article 
OD  this  very  santc  subject  of  Justinian's  birthplace,  where,  while  <iis- 
arreeing  with  Mr.  Kvniw  on  nomc  point*,  be  at  the  same  time  strikingly 
illustrates  the  ironortant  rcMiUs,  philological  aa  well  as  bi»torical, 
snpplicd  by  investigationa  in  thai  locality.  In  the  same  volume  there 
&1m>  occurs  a  moat  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Moriz  Hocrncs,  on  tho 
Antiquities  of  Herzc^oritia  and  Boenia,  where  wc  are  informed,  p.  ^i^, 
that  the  ancient  cult  of  Dionysus  lingers  as  yet  in  that  locality. 
Among  thfi  works  lately  prodticed  by  Knglivh  Kcholant,  the  rolume  of 
Dt.  Swsinson  on  the  "  Greek  Litnrgies  "  takes  a  leadinz  position.*  In 
this  qnarto  of  ^i)5  pp.  Professor  Swainsou  makes  accessihie  to  students 
much  that  has  been  hitherto  buried  in  the  scarce  volumes  of  Fabricius' 
"Codices  Apocrypbi  Novi  Testamenti,"  of  Goar,  itcnaudot,  and  of 
Joseph  .'Vii>y«ius  Assemani.  He  presents  the  leading  KaHtcm  liturgies 
in  nine  dilferent  sections,  inclmling  thoite  of  Saint  .Mark,  Saint 
Cbryao3tom,  and  Saint  James.  lie  baa  also  brought  bis  work  into 
connexion  with  tho  latest  discoveries  by  inserting  on  p.  xlv.  of  hb 
preface  the  liturgical  portions  of  the  AiSa;^^  t^v  \itofTT6\iov  and  has 
prefixed  a  preface  where  the  student  will  Rnd  the  reoult  of  much  dili- 

fent  labour  in  Messina,  Rome  and  Pari*.  The  Academy  of  iMay  3 
ad  an  able  review  of  this  work  by  the  Rev.  Prafessor  Dowden,  D.D., 
of  Edinburgh,  one  of  our  best  English  liturgical  scholars.  Dr.  SwainsoD 
has,  I  fear,  in  some  places  supposed  too  wide  a  knowledge  of  foreign 
literature  on  the  part  of  bia  readers.  He  has  made  considerable  use  of 
a  Greek  MS.  liturgy  from  Rossano,  a  town  in  Calabria.  On  page  xri 
hi*  preface  be  refers  to  an  early  MS.  of  tbe  (rospets  found  there  in 
679  by  Messrs.  Uarnack  and  <}chliardt.  It  ia  written  in  silver  uncials 
on  a  puqtlc  ground,  and  is  enriched  with  some  very  early  speeimeiia  of 
Christian  pictures.  But  though  he  refers  in  a  long  note  to  it,  he  gives 
not  a  hint  of  the  titiv  of  tbo  work  published  by  the^e  Mchulars  in  1  sSil, 
called  "  Evangclioruni  Codex  Gnccus  Purpureu*  Ko»»anensi!t,''  where 
^Dgliah  students  can  see  the  tllustrattouK  and  a  fac-simile  of  the  text. 
'Dr.  Swainson'e  preface  might  also  well  have  been  a  little  more  helpful 
to  the  reader  if  he  had  given,  as  Kenaudot  did,  a  dissertation  on  tho 
origin,  authority,  and  use  of  the  liturgies.  It  may  l>e,  however,  that  tbc 
conditions  of  piiblicjttion  prevented  this,  ai  his  work  is  published  by 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Dr.  Swaiuson's  work  would,  on  «om© 
jninor  poiota,  liave  been  snmewhat  more  accurate,  or,  perhaps  w6  might 
,y,  op  to  date,  if  ho  had  used  the  "Catholic-Dictionary"  of  Messrs. 
Addis  and  Arnold.t  Dr.  Swainaon  seems  to  think  the  Greek  rite  and 
Greek  Roman  Catholics  as  things  of  tbe  post  iu   Italy.     Now  this 
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lof  oo  p.  hii,  ID  an  article  on  "United  Greeks,"  that 
i«(thB  Qreek  rite  id  Italy  have  three  «eniiDKnc»  of  their 
<  fatakofs  aoielr  for  tbeir  own  use,  iwt  diooemi  buhop*.  but 
of  aaeieDt  Celtic  Cburch,  reauleat  in   monasteries  aiid 
'  ■ttentioa  to  their  own  followers  wherever  found  in  the 
bafiiM  dioeeMa;  and,  strangest  of  all,  a  married  priesthood 
m  iBBmasion  with  the  Pope,  and  that  in  Italy  itself.     This 
r  artboatc*  the  norober  of  United  Oreckft  in  Italy  at  30,000, 
,  35,000  li»e  ID  Calabria.     ThiJ'  Uictiooary  i»  »er>-  usefal  as 
•-antbontative  details  of  the  organization  of  the  Roman  ('&ch<die 
Bat  when  it  ventarea  beyond  its  own  sphere  it  betrays  a 
WMdii&llaDk  of  critical  power.  ^Vnykind  of  proof  suffices  to  cstabluh  a 
I  a^tost  the  English  Church,  mIiiIc  the  article*  on  the  Bull  of 
1,  the  Deposing  Power  and  the  Holy  Hou»e  of  Loictto  ehow 
Uea  of  historical   criticiam  its  authon  hare  when   applied  to 
l6»  evaind.  of  their  own  friends.     Much  the  same  remark  indeed 
4MKn  to  another  work  lately  repnbliabed  in  EogUnd,  though  pub- 
IJMHd  oficinally  some  years  ago  in  Rome.*     Dr.  \V.  Masicre  Urady 
«a«  fomerly  a  dergyman  of  the  Irish  Bstablisbmcnt .  where  he 
■liaiiHiril  till  the  Act  of  1869  destroyed  its  legal  statu.*.     During 
h»  mintstr>-    he    proved    him«elf   a   very    learned  arehieologiat    in 
mnttrn  pertaining  to  Irish  Ecclesiastical  History.     Ue  then  joined 
lk»  BoDMn  Catholic  Church,  and  now  resides  in  the  city  of  Home, 
wkefe  he  has  devoted  his  energies  to  trace  the  succession  of  English 
talk  Irish  bishops  in  obedience  to  Rome  since  the  Reformation.     Uis 
dtMwy,  as  stated  iu  liis  preface,  is  this: — The  Komau  rite  alODC,  and 
nM  episcopal  power,  confers  valid  oonsecratiou.      Me  discocMH  the 
ease  of  Archbishop  Parker's  consecration,  but  determines  that  even  if 
«U  the  bisho{>^  who  consecrated  him  had  themselves  bccu  ralidly  oan- 
secratcd,  "the  claims  of  Hubscqucnt  Protestant  ordinations  to  validity 
would  not  be  in  the  least  advanced."     Dr.  Brady,  indeed,  though  a 
Roman  Catholic,  remains  a  genuine  Irishman,     Uecaunot  help  taking 
a  kick  at  Knglaod  in  favour  of  Ireland.     He  dwells  on  the  weak  points 
of  Parker's  eon»w;ration,  and  points  out,  p.  2S,  bow  superior  the  Irish 
Chureh  is  in  this  rcKpect,   "  inasmuch  as  the  Irish  orders  of  Ibe 
Protestant   Church   recently  dioi^tabli^hed  can  l>c   traced   to   Hugh 
INirwin,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  of  who«e  ordination  there  was  never 
any  doubt  entertained."     The  life  and  timei  of  Hwift   have   lately 
engaged  much  attention.     Air.  Craik's  life  of  the  witty  dean  may 
Mem  to  liaro  cxitaustod  all  the  fact«  of  the  case,  and  yet  a  work  whi<^ 
has  just  appeared  iu  Dublin  sheds  much  new   light  on   some   diit- 
puted  points  in  that  Htmnge  career.     Dean  Swift,  in  virtue  of  bis 
otHce  as  Dean  of  St  Patrick's,  was  alHo  Kecrtor  of  St.  Bride's  parish, 
in  the  City  of  Dublin.     The  present  incumbent  of  that  pan^b  has 
now  published  a  valuable  work  on  the  succession  of  the  Hectors  of  St. 
Bride's,  where  he  brings  forward  many  facts  hitherto  unkuonn  about 
Swin,  Ussher,  and  the  great  Duke  of  Jklarlborough.     This  volume  is 
enriched  vrith  a  preface  by  the  learned  Dcaui  of  Armagh,  the  Very 
Rev.  "William  Reeves,  D.D.,  than  whom  no  one  is  more  eompetcnt  to 
discuss  questions  of  Irish  antiquarian  histoiy.     No  student  of  the 

•  "  Aanafa  uf  tb«  CbUioImi  Hicntclir  in  KuUrnl  nad  S«mUii^  A.t>.  1080-1816,  witli 
aDiMcttatiaaon  Anglina  Onltn."    Bjr  W.  M.  Bndy.    Umdon:  Stark. 
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life  of  Sirift  can  afford  to  overlook  tliiii  work.*  "While  speaking  of 
Dr.  Reeves,  I  may  mention  that  a  vork  long  expected  from  him  hat 
at  length  received  s  partial  fulfilment  at  another's  hands.  The  Book 
of  Armagh  is  one  of  the  frreat  treasures  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  It  is 
a  coaipoxit«  volume  containing  a  unique  rcnion  of  the  Nuvr  IVvtamcnt, 
St.  Patrick's  "  Coufe»«io."  and  the  earliest  reconh  of  hi*  life,  rlating 
from  the  seventh  centurj-.  The  MS,  hiitorv  of  St,  Palriek'.s  life 
contained  therein  has  now  been  printed  by  those  indefatigable  investi- 
ntors,  the  liollandista,  iu  their  new  venture,  the  "Aoalcota 
Bolhmdinna,"  uudcr  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  H.  £.  Ht^an,  S.J.,  Dublin, 
He  iiAH  eanicl  the  thanks  of  all  students  of  Celtic  antiquity  by 
publishing  K^ther  with  it  a  MS.  dincovered  at  llrusseU,  giving  much 
the  same  account  of  the  Irisih  Apoatle.  Mettsrs.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh, 
imn  lately  published  two  valuable  works.  The  third  volume  of  their 
translation  of  Uishop  Ucfcle's  Councils  has  long  been  cxpeclcd.t  It 
ia  marked  with  the  same  care  and  accuracy  in  tninsliiHon  which  the 
prevtouti  volumes  displayed.  I  have  tc«tcd  it  in  many  place*,  comparing 
It  with  the  original  German,  and  with  Manw's  great  collection  of  the 
Councils,  and  have  found  it  abHolntelv  correct.  WhiUt  speaking  of  the 
CoonciU,  I  may  mention  that  Mausis  great  edition  thereof  is  now  in 
process  of  rcpubticatiou.  Messrs.  Palme,  the  Roman  publishers,  are 
Qow  oiTcrint!  it  with  a  much-nccdcd  index,  at  the  price  of  iSs,  a 
volume  to  the  fint  lOU  subscribers.  All  i(ub«equent  to  that  number 
must  pay  J^i  per  volume.  The  edition  will  extend  to  3!  vols,  folio. 
Messrs.  Clark  have  also  given  u.t  an  Knglish  translation  of  the 
first  volume  of  Dr.  Uhlhorn's  book  on  Christian  Charity,  the 
■ccond  volume  of  which  has  just  appeared  in  German.*  The 
first  volume  deals  with  Christiau  Charity  iu  the  Early  Church,  a« 
the  second  volume  deals  with  Charity  and  Uhnritablc  Orgnuixationa 
in  the  McdL'eval  Chureh,  It  formii  a  valuable  contribution  to 
Chrialiau  evidences  from  the  anbjective  aide,  and  contains  much 
that  is  new  to  the  English  reader,  derived  from  a  minute  study 
of  the  best  historical  sources.  He  will  find  there  an  intcreating 
account  of  the  origin  of  hospitals,  orphanages,  and  dcnconcBsesi 
Ublborn  has  carefully  studied  the  results  nfarcha-ological  invextisation, 
yet  iie  does  not  »ecm  to  hare  noticed  in  Waddington's  "Voyage 
Archikilogique,''  t.  iii.  num.  I9lii,  that  Job  was  regarded  as  the 
p«troa  of  Xcnodocfaia,  or  poor-houses,  at  Bostra  in  Eastern  Syria, 
where  Justinian  erected  a  magnJIiccnt  hospital  for  the  use  of  the 
poor.  Rev.  H.  X.  Oxcnham,  who  translated  one  volume  of  '■  ITcfele  ' 
for  Messra.  Clark,  hax  just  rcptdilished  a  scries  of  E«»y8  in 
Keeleaiastical  History,  contributctl  by  him  to  the  Satu>\bi!f  Ittview, 
They  arc  maarked  by  great  elegance,  terseness,  and  vi^-acity  of  style,  and 
embody  the  results  of  a  wide  scholarship.  The  volume  would  have 
been  renderol  more  useful  to  scholars  had  he  appended  a  more 
eiteostve  list  of  authorities  as  well  as  an  index,^     The  Rev.Dr.  Crossic 

*  "  Souoodinn  ii(  CUixy  in  tlw  nriib  h  uF  S.  Briile,  8.  MioliaolloFohsuid^.  SUipbon, 

abiin  i"  ■■itt  a  I'lvfuv  hy  tbo  Vctv  B*r.  W.  ItMTca,  D.D..  Dwa  of  .Iruiagb.  By  W. 
>.  C*m>i1.  .y.A.     U'udua:  t>3rktr.     ISM. 

t  "l)Htur}-<'rUiGC'barchCauiicil*,  A.ii.'l3l-4IV1,"  ny  the  Ri^t  Etov.  C.  J.  Ho(«lo, 
CU,.  RiiboiiatUotteabtu^    Gainbiusb :  T.  &  T.  dArli. 

t  UUborn'i "  (Titriitkn  Ckirilv  id  the  Ancient  Cbunli."     Rclmboruh :  Cluk. 

i  '•  StadiM  is  EcdcsiMeica]  Hictorr  sad  BioeispUy."  By  H.  N.  Oxvuliaia.  M..&. 
IpoiiM :  Chsjotsn  &  Halt  s    r-t  t 
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publishes  in  tlie  S.P.C.K.  scries  a  ascfal  work  whicb  deals  with 
much  the  »ame  subject  as  Uhlhom's  work,  bat  in  «  more  distinctly 
ertdeiitial  way.  It  is  not  so  exhaustive  as  tlie  German  work,  but  it  is 
chea|>er  and  handier.  It  embodteii  the  ttubstauce  of  his  Donuellao 
lectures  preached  before  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  is  thci  work  of 
a  sound  scholar  a«  well  as  an  orthodux  thcologiaa.  From  Camhnd<;c 
there  ho-t  Intvly  itutucd  a  valuable  monograph  by  the  Rev.  VV. 
Cuuninghuni,  University  Lecturer  in  History.  Its  subject  is  "  Usury 
in  relation  toCiiristianity."  Mr,  Cunnin^liam  deals  with  it  in  a  very 
interesting  manner,  and  displays  a  scholarahip  equally  at  home  in 

Kliticat  economy  as  well  as  m  Patristic  ana  the  latest  German 
irnin^.*  Canada  i^;ain  has  just  afforded  us.inMr.  Norton's"  Worship 
in  Hearcn  and  on  E«rth,"t  a  good  instancv  of  Bvangelical  Ohurch- 
manship,  united  with  learning  and  toleration.  HU  work  will  prove 
attractive  to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  liturgical  studies.  It  is 
certainly  Tcry  thorough,  as  it  deals  with  the  worship  and  ritual  of 
Greeks,  Romans,  Jews,  Buddhists,  and  Devil-worshippers,  a»  well  as 
of  Christians  of  every  church  and  denomination.  But  surely  Mr. 
Norton  loses  something  of  his  judicial  moderation,  and  makes  too 
sweeping  an  aaiertion  when,  on  p.  .'tSS,  be  says,  "  Primitive  Christian 
worship  was  pure  and  lieautifnl ;  .Mediieval  woi-siiip  liorid.  idolatrousj 
irreverent  and  uncdiljring."  Was  it  such  worship  produced  a  Thomas 
&  Kempia  ? 

GzoKOB  T.  Sioute. 


n.— POETItY. 


The  "  Falcon  "X  ia  a  story  of  Boccaccio's  put  into  dramatic  form.  The 
original  story  is  one  of  the  must  graceful  iu  the  Decameron :  it 
does  not  gain  bv  being  made  vivid  iiud  strikiii;;  on  the  stage.  The 
medineTal  quaintncss  of  spirit  which  is  essential  to  the  whole  story  can 
be  appreciated  better  by  the  reader  than  by  the  man  tvho  looks  ou  from 
the  pit.  The  story  is  believed  and  loved  when  the  actors  are  moving 
in  some  remote  theatre  of  the  fancy ;  when  they  arc  ra^uc  in  the 
mists  of  idle  reverie,  with  no  orehcetra  to  accompany  them  except 
some  balf-onconscious  undersong,  that  keeps  aaying — 

"  Thi).  ail  tliii.  »-a*  in  tUe  otd«n 
Timo  long  sga" 

The  story  of  the  Falcon  is  almost  as  ill-suited  for  the  stage  as 
that  of  Patient  Gri^lda.  Kacb  of  thcaz  stories  is  admired  by  the 
reader  ;  it  is  po&sible  to  read  them  again  and  again ;  but  the  putlios  of 

•  "Chrirtlsn  OjiiiuoD  oo  Cniiy  ;  with  8p«d>I  lUlcnmM  to  Bnglud."    By  WlUUa 
vamrinchMB,  B-b.     IjcqiikiD  :  Alumitlan. 

t  "Wonliiiiin  HnvsnuJoiiEaitli.''    B)-J.O.  Kortoo,  M.A.,It«ctorii/M(ioltML 
Laadon  :  Givdoir,  UnrUtii  ft  Co. 

*  *'  Tim  Cup  and  Um  FUoon."    Uy  SMttA,  Lard  TeniijMiu,  Fiwt  Laottsils.    Lomlan : 
MaenuUoa.     l^M. 
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tltetn  will  not  bear  to  be  made  a  show  of  It  wa»  too  cruel  to  briug 
forirard  the  martyred  falooa  coram  populo.  In  all  tbe  bloodshed  of 
the  UlizaliethMi  stagi;  there  is  notbing  more  ruthless.  But  the  story 
is  told  Dobly,  as  it  could  not  but  bo,  by  its  sccoud  author.  This  Is 
the  solution  of  tbc  tragedy,  tbu  speech  in  which  the  Count  explains 
why  he  caDQOt  grant  the  Lady  Qiovanna'a  request  to  give  up  his 
falcon  to  sare  the  life  of  her  son : — 

"  Stiky,  tU)-.  I  *ID  moat  anlnoky,  inoct  unbtppy. 
Yarn  DiTtr  hml  lookM  ia  oa  mc  liofon^ 
Aad  wbon  yon  OMnc  nml  (lljit  jronr  laveretsD  be«d 
Thro'  tkeM  kw  doon,  ymi  Mk'd  to  Mt  with  ma; 
I  had  bnt  emplai—  to  mt  hebav  yaa-— 
N»  Mrt  *  drM|;bt  of  milk,  BO  not  wi  «gx, 
Nottiiag  bat  mj  br*v«  bird,  my  noblaHJeun, 
Hf  «iHBr*d«  of  th«  UoTiM  »Dd  ot  tlio  lield. 
Sm  bid  t«  did  fur  it — (ho  di«d  for  vau, 
Pfrittjia  I  IhqiiKbt  with  tboio  of  ok^,  thfl  nobler 
The  TNtim  vm,  th«  mors  MoepUblc 
HuU  b«  the  HwrUioci.    I  tttt  you  lorco 
Wul  tfaaalc  ma  Ut  jroor  anUrtBtnmont  now. 

Lunr  OlOTAIflTA  (r«Nniiiv). 

1  bow  witb  hiin  no  longer. 

Nu,  Mkdootta ! 
Aad  h«  will  h«r«  to  bmr  witb  it  aa  bQ  may . 

Liiit  r.ior*j<i(i. 
I  break  witb  lum  for  over ! 
OoPNT. 
Y«a,  (iiovanna, 
But  ba  wiQ  k««p  hia  lova  to  you  lot  *x<i!  I 

Ladv  Gii)wxx:tJL. 
Y<mt  yont  not  ron!  lay  brother!  my  hard  brotborl 
O  Federim,  Fedcrigo,  1  love  yon  ! 
Spit*  of  U>n  tbouMod  farotben,  Fcd«rlKOi." 

The  "  Cup  "  is  reallv,  as  much  as  the  "  Falcon,"  a  iiovella  put  into 
dramatic  form — not  a  drama  founded  upon  a  novella.  The  cliaruetcr» 
are  not  intercating  in  thcmsclve» — it  i»  the  storj'  of  treachery  and  of 
just  vengeance  in  whieh  ther  arc  actort  that  gives  them  all  their 
interest,  not  they  that  give  tiubiitautiality  and  bfe  to  the  story.  Caroma 
i»  more  real  tlian  either  Sinnatiis  or  Synorix  ;  her  speech  in  answer  to 
the  message  of  Synorix  ("  Tell  him  there  is  one  shadow  among  the 
shadows  "],  and  the  speech  before  the  cod  ("  O  women,  yv  will  have 
Roman  masters")— thc«e  have  living  words  in  thero.  But  the  mi»> 
giving  will  arise  that  they  are  the  words  of  the  master  of  the  show, 
not  of  the  individual  character  in  whose  month  they  are  placed.  In 
any  case,  however,  gratitude  ia  the  only  proper  frame  of  mind  in 
wluch  to  receive  these  and  the  other  gifts  of  eloquence  that  arc 
contained  in  this  volunte. 

James  Thomson  will  be  remembered  for  "The  City  of  Ureadful 
Night,"  and  not  for  ntiy  of  the  poems  in  this  posthumous  volume. 
He  could  have  well  aflbrdcd  to  ki^cp  back  these  poems  from  publica- 
tion ;  even  "  A  Voioe  from  the  Nile,""  by  far  the  beat  of  them,  is 
riietoric  and  not  poetry.    "  Insomnia,"  and  *'  The  Poet  and  his  Husc  " 


"  "A  Voioe  Irom  tho  Nilu,  and  other  FOenn.' 
Losdao :  n«erea  &  Tumor.    18S1. 
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are  TAlaabie  m  btographictil  documents.  "  Low  Life,  *a  averbeartl  in 
the  Traill"  (18G5),  will  l>e  profitable  reading  for  ihoac  who  ore  igno. 
rant  of  the  liraitattona  of  Janies  Thomson')!  peMimiam,  of  his  unnfTected 
S7mp«thv  with  those  fellow  men  and  women  of  LondoD  wbohave  hitherto 
been  without  a  poet.  This  is  not  a  poem  to  be  placed  beside  "  Sunday 
at  Hanipstcad,"  bat  for  those  who  arc  intcrtstcd  in  Thomson's  cha- 
racter, it  i»  a  proof  even  more  contincing  of  his  permanent  faith  in  the 
real  worth  and  hone  for  the  true  welfare  of  some  at  any  rate  of  tbe 
despised  vulgar.  The  other  poems  in  the  book  are  examples  of  tho 
author's  ilueucy,  but  not  of  his  strength.  There  is  Httlc  to  remind  any 
one  of  the  weighty  stanzas  of  "Tbe  City  of  Prcadlul  Nighi,"  or  of 
U»e  power  of  vision  which  explored  that  city,  or  of  the  poet's  despair 
tominginto  fortitude  in  the  unrelcuting  acceptance  of  the  worst. 

"  A  Voice  from  the  Nile  "  Kbovs  that  the  poet  might  have  found  a 
new  field  for  hia  art — perhaps  a  new  creed.  It  is  too  much  a  piece 
of  reasoning,  too  like  a  prooe  areument ;  but  that  does  not  prevent 
it  from  being  good  literature.  Nile  and  tbe  Land  of  tlie  Nile — tbe«c 
know  nothing  of  the  City  of  Xight.  Mother  Earth  is  eternal,  man 
and  his  gods  change,  and  tlu^  immortal  river  of  Nile  knows  tbe  changes 
and  does  not  feel  them,  but  pities  "  these  sad-cyml  [)eoples  of  the  sons 
of  men  "  who  never  remain  the  same.  The  gravity  of  this  conception 
and  the  austerity  with  which  it  is  expressed  are  in  marked  contrast  to 
tbe  fluctuating  and  formless  verses  of  many  of  the  poems  that  follow. 
The  grave  irony  of  the  poem  is  not  complimentary  to  mankind,  but  it 
k  also  fatal  to  the  temper  which  conceived  ihc  City  of  Dreadful  Night. 
It  is  the  niMiom  of  the  Kptcurcans,  which  is  ho«tile  to  darkoeae. 

if  r.  Watson's  hundred  epigrams,  followed  by  '•  a  Note  on  Epigram,"* 
make  up  a  book  which  is  certainly  not  too  heavily  weighted.  Efugrams 
that  are  poems  are  not  so  common  in  English  that  these  can  be  passed 
over  without  itotice.  Tbcy  arc  poems  of  different  sorts;  some  arc 
metaphors,  some  thoughts  without  images.  Analogies  are  the  stuff 
out  of  which  epigrams  are  made ;  they  may  give  scope  to  a  nobler  wit 
than  that  which  leads  up  with  three  dull  linen  to  one  line  of  imperii* 
ncnce — the  usual  pattern  of  epigram  in  this  country.  This  is  au 
example  of  one  of  Mr.  Watson's  images — 

xxn. 

"  Duty  br  Ui  «wa  kswb  m  wtH  <Mt  Ur 

In  •  gnat  book  the  grmt  thoo^ta  «f  tb*  Uog, 
W*  (aa  ImS  Mufc  Ike  pnmrl  b«r«  •nd  (b(t« 
Tor  v«fT  wwkr  U  tie  tisadvTttmg." 

The  next  is  a  thought ;  the  wit  is  shown  not  in  finding  »  new  analogy 
but  in  the  quick  movement  of  debate^ 

xxni. 
"  U  IfalMn  Im  a  pbuilsHi  as  tkM  ■y'*, 
A  qittadiit  Setioa  Hid  predtgiow  diooa. 
Ts  wmA  Um  Nd  aad  tnw  I'll  nsk*  ao  hsrta 
Men  IfasB  ttmfM  whb  wcrtds  Uwi  o^y  tfat." 

There  arc  much  better  epigraiiu  than  Ibeie  in  Mr.  Watson's  ooUeo- 
Uoa  (v ,  ixx.),  but  these  do  well  euoogb  to  ahow  what  be  tneaiu  by 
epigram.     There  arc  also  worse  oi>es,  aneh  as  xxxvi. : — 


4 

I 
I 

4 


>  "KfafruoKa  Art,  Lib  a*d  NKSn." 
<i.Wa£S<y.    IBM. 


^  VrmtaaWslsott.    U*wpooli   OOlMl 
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"  lik«  lmv«s  «n  Um  (woIb  BtrOim  of  the  awift  days, 
Ot>  all  men  Miit«wliit)ieT  ci'irc  nithingly, 
Uliile  Man  itaodi  «t  ttin  bKnk,  with  eftt  that  gBX« 
Back  to  Um  •onrco  ooil  fomrd  to  tho  mil'' 

This  has  too  mncli  the  sound  of  peroration  about  it :  one  bears  tlic 
applttue  of  fluttered  and  cdificd  hunmnitr.  Atun  la  tlic  abstract, 
"ingeofl  IiominU  arclictj|ju«  gigas,"  li»s  apparenti/  token  refuge  with 
the  poets  from  the  pcrKC^ulion  of  the  schooK  In  Ixx.  there  is  nothing 
but  ■  rersificatioii  of  a  piece  of  criticism  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  nliich  was 
pithier  and  livelier  iu  its  original  prose.  Some  are  less  good  than 
other*  among  the  hundred,  but  they  do  not  spoil  the  general  success 
of  the  bright  poem*. 

The  title  ol"  "SVn*  Robt»«oii'!(  book*  has  too  much  the  character  of  a 
paradox,  of  a  challenge.  The  prologue,  which  defends  the  title,  is  too 
ttoomful  towards  the  old  Arcadia  and  too  hostile  towards  the  poetry  of 
ihnt  liind.  It  argues  almost  as  if  the  old  Arcadia  (by  which  is  meant 
all  ihu  I>caut5  of  the  world)  were  a  snare  and  an  enchantment,  making 
people  blind  to  the  hunger  and  pain,  the  spiritless  labour  and  the 
despair,  which  arc  the  reality  of  life,  or  of  tJircc-fourllw  of  it,  "not 
only  in  great  cities."  Thi«  puint  of  view  in  not  uiaiutaiued  through- 
out the  book,  not  ei-en  throughout  the  prologue  ;  but  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  noble  and  eloquent  appeal  to  those  who  are  too  mueli  at 
ease  in  the  world  should  hare  contained  what  appears  a  Vuritan  con- 
demnation of  the  old  land  of  Arcadia — tlie  land  that  belongs  not 
only  to  pools  and  »hephcnl»,  but  to  thousands — even  in  great  cities— 
who  are  in  no  danger  of  forgelting  what  ih  "  real." 

The  idylls  of  the  new  Arcadia  neglect  the  argument  of  the  prologue 
and  epitope  iu  another  point.  The  prologue  and  epilogue  speak  of  a 
general  misery  which  is  possibly  curable  by  the  effort  of  lho'*e  who  are 
pawrrfut  and  fortunate.  But  thi»  misery,  which  bt-lrnig*  expecially  to 
the  [KXjr,  dixjs  not  form  the  tragedy  of  all  the  separati-  poems  Two 
of  them  at  most — "  Sf  an  and  Wife  "  and  the  "  Scapegoat " — deal  with 
wrongs  that  are  caused  by  the  general  stupidity,  the  impersonal  cruelty 
of  uankind — that  is  to  say,  by  the  abaenco  of  proper  sympathy  and 
proper  succour  for  the  unfortunate. 

The  poems  of  "Janet  Fi»hcr,"  "The  Rothcrs,"  "Cottar's  Girl," 
are  tragical  enough,  hut  it  is  hard  to  see  how  ihey  NUjiport  the  appeal 
of  the  nniiogne— the  apgieal  for  help,  and  the  general  indictment 
against  the  lovers  of  Arcadia. 

"  lio^k.  *X  Um  iluRib  bnita  UuU  itlio  ■■■(Trr  nml  *triv(L 
LtsTv  tii«  dud  Twld,  uiit  niakv  their  a»iil(i  hIitc  I 

How  is  this  strengthened  by  the  story  of  "The  Rothcrs,"  a  slory 
of  a  young  wife  whose  heart  is  gradually  hardened  by  her  husband. 
Sir  Thomas  Thorn,  "  a  bitter,  dark,  bad,  cruel  mnn,"  till  she  causes 
the  death  of  her  old  aunt  by  making  her,  though  known  to  be  dying, 
leave  the  house  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  three  months  for  which  she 
had  been  invited  ?  The  countrj-  where  such  things  happen  is  neither 
Arcadia  nor  the  aiitipo<h-»  of  Arcadia. 

The  idylh  are  very  remarkable  poems  ;  luckily  they  can  be  judged 
on  their  own  merits.     They  are  clearly  and  strongly  expressed — "  The 
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Kothera,"  espectaUy,  with  great  command  of  d«t«il ;  "  CottAr'a  Girl," 
with  almost  an  excess  of  suspenac  and  horror.  "  Hie  S<;hool  Children" 
is  «  relief  to  tlic  Rloom ;  it  is  the  visiou  of  David  Juris,  a  Flemish 
painter,  who  eaw  kings  aud  knighu,  priests  and  prelates,  putting  off 
their  crowns  and  »vords  at  the  feet  of  the  children. 

"  Till  Bt  I«iutlt  as  wlioa  a  breau 
itend*  tM  rubd*  well, 
Captaim,  Idog^  mai  tcmxtigniica. 

Boot  ud  bovd  and  Ml. 
KdmUdj;  all  upon  Uie*r  kneai." 

The  poem*  that  follow  may  reconcile  the  ofTaided  guardian*  of  the 
old  Arcadia.  The  ^^lacau  rurpeiti  and  "Love  among  the  Sainta"  are 
songs  to  no  new  power.  It  ia  "  The  Conquest  of  Fairyland  "  that 
proves  best  the  autnor's  artistic  faculty.  Thia  ballad  of  fairj  enchant- 
ment is  not  meant  as  anything  very  serious ;  it  is  a  romance  of  a  king 
of  Pcrtis  who  was  led  by  »  fairy  singer  to  march  against  Fairyland,  sna 
came  to  a  bad  end  there.  The  verses  arc  a  perfect  cxprcsxiou  of  the 
fairy  charm ;  there  i.i  a  Hort  of  irreststiblc  dance  in  tlic  syllables,  as  if 
the  words  were  following  the  muvic  of  the  fairy  pi{ier.  It  ia  a  ballad 
metre  something  like  that  of  "Chevy  Chase,"  like  the  tune  of  "Chevy 
Chuc  "  blown  on  the  boms  of  ElSaiid. 

"  '  Wlist  it  llis  King  yoa  {>b>y,  nad  vbnt  tho  tbcmv  yoiir  nmlMaiuigl  _ 
It  ill  tw<.«ti  I  kiivw  nut  I  cinicd  i  tliinp  lO  ivrpct.'  s*ld  til*  wouy  Ubc. 
'  I  sinu  my  ooautr}*.'  inid  tlio  ningcr,  '  j  Un-1  that  it  ■n'MtM'  lluut  IMIf^ 
'  WiuSk  of  my  kJTigdoini  u  yoiir  country !    TbJtbor  wwnld  I  tietig,' 
'  Gn«t,  O  kiog,  i>  thy  paw*r,  and  U>o  ruth  a  footMoot  for  thy  fe«4  j 
But  my  ooiiDtry  u  frov,  aod  mj  <^a  country,  and  oh,  my  oaaoirj  u  fW«el  ( ' 
•  •  •  •  • 

t         '  O  Tor  my  divtast  bonw  V  he  aighcd ;  '  ob.  aliu  !  nway  soil  alar 
I  wiitoh  tfaoe  DOW  M  a  loit  Kiiltir  watchci  ■  ibiDlng  alar. 
0  tlist  •  wind  would  t^e  mo  tbcro.  tliat  it  biid  vranld  Mt  me  down 
Wbon  tho  golden  atrccta  Bhino  roil  at  ninict  in  lay  Ikthw'a  tawo. 


'  0  ilia  way  to  my  country  (•  tvtt  north  till  you  paa*  th«  mmith  of  heO, 
pMt  the  limbo  of  drwuo«  *aA  tho  i)«ial*t«  Istid  «  hora  Rhadowi  diroU. 
And  wbcn  tod  b«vo  roatdiod  the  fount  of  wondvr,  yoM  fold  tlto  wnteti  w>& 
To  the  Una  of  «]v««  and  tiie  land  ot  liuriM^  «nclULBm  MMlnAtnui  ! ' ' 

One  can  listen  to  tliis  kind  of  poetry.    It  has  the  secret  of  compelling 
an  audience — the  secret  of  all  the  ballad  poets. 

India  is  gradually  being  dii>i:overi-<l  by  the  English.*  Mr.  Webb 
follows  Dr.  Aberigh  Mackay  with  materials  for  the  mychology  of  the 
colonel,  the  surgeon-major,  the  chaplain,  the  ryot,  the  Bcngvli  Baba 
C  whether  it  bni  a  soul  ? '")  and  other  types.  This  is  a  gooil  cxtunple 
of  bis  plain  oiid  realistic  style: — 

"Tint  CiFAruuif. 

"  PImwI  in  this  land  with  no  tonl-maattriag  aim, 
'  Ftvding  a  dock  tlwt  littlo  occdi  hii  care, 
Tliat  wont  to  hear  pcttluacc  C7  eUe  [otbou 
His  w«eh]}-  mmteai  albut  hrivt  ilic  uma ; 
Tbe  •tatun  disptain  accb^itli  itiU  la  frame 

Hit  atabbon  world,  tlii'  «('■*■<  for  Indian  WMtr, 
To  te  a  Wc»t«m  groovi',  till  to  ita  Mr 
RcpcatoDM  lormn  a  Ur^uun  nnd  Faitli  a  n«n«> 
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8onuU«r<latiMQkLuhiiu;  mIkwU  uc  nlumcd, 
Or  tmi»  itpairad,  m  wben  tnch  labMin  uU, 
Id  BtwBj  otmtU  h»  •raitaa  tb«  llyins  ball ; 

Or  gooth  hers  and  then  witL  otraf  ul  hand 
Collcctinc  vutoiii  moiwys.    Like  a  wkU 

Aboat  tuoi  frowiw  tbu  darkncw  of  tho  Uod.*' 

The  poctnr  of  M.  Lcconte  tie  liinlc*  is  inxjiired  by  an  ambition  like 
tliat  of  philosophy  or  science;  it  is  the  poetry  of  kuowlcdgc,  wliivh 
|COe«  out  to  ixiiiqncr  the  uoknoHR  world.  It  might  almost  take  "  De 
Kfirom  Iv'nturu  "  as  its  title ;  it  has  the  grandeur  of  Lucretius,  a  trust 
in  knowledge  uthc  least  unsatisfactory  thing  which  louiican  pursue,  a 
Musc  of  the  suliliiiiity  of  the  uiitveree  in  which  man  and  all  bis  doings 
ue  accidents  that  ]ia*i  and  are  as  if  they  Imd  never  been.  In  thia 
Tolumc  M.  Lcconte  de  Lisle  has  found  new  subjects  amon^  men  and 
beauts  for  his  scientilic  genius;  he  has  repeated  in  new  forms  hia 
creed  of  the  Supreme  Illusion — nothingness  is  the  mother  and  the 
grave  of  all  tliiuga — 

' '  St»t '.  la  poDMi^r*  linBudsc,  au  proie  aD  tcanpt  npid*, 
8m  r^uptA,  MS  pleun,  Ms  coiubsta,  sm  r«inotd<, 
Lw  IMeiU  ^a'«ll«  a  oomfoa  «t  I'liaivan  •tnpide 
N«  v«te«tp«*  la  paix  unpaaiibk  dc»  morU.  — (t'tOimmi  &iprimt,f.  SS). 

And,  «g«ui>  in  the  sonnet  to  a  dead  poet,  be  sftys : — 

"  Slot,  f«  t'cmrii^  an  fond  du  lan)b«an  calmo  ct  notr 
D'<t(«  affmndit  do  vivre  ct  de  n«  i>l>>«  naioir 
X«  btato  dc  pcnacr  ot  rhorronr  A'tvni  iiti  homnu ! " 

But  no  iMcms  of  our  day  arc  mure  faithful  in  the  service  of  Nature, 
or  filled  more  with  the  just  pride  of  intellect.  All  is  vanity,  but  the 
vanity  is  worth  a  detailed  .-^tudy,  and  man  i«  stitl  worth  a  song  or  two, 
and  one's  city  i.H  worth  a  sword. stroke  in  its  defence.  "  To  grasp  this 
sorry  scheme  of  ihin^  entire  "  is  the  task  latil  upon  the  poet,  and 
accepted  by  him  in  the  spirit  of  Lucretius  as  the  only  way  to  freedom. 
Tlie  |>ocms  of  human  notion  arc  for  the  most  part  taken  from  the 
iliddle  Ages.  It  is  a  blemish  on  the  poet's  impartiality  that  he  should 
liave  gone  out  of  his  nay  ("  Les  Siecles  Maudits")  to  curse  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  though  there  bad  been  nothing  in  them  but  Jacquerie, 
Jew-baitiDg,  and  Albigensian  crusades.  Tliis  sort  of  invcclirc 
is  »ure)y  rather  antiquated  now.  The  poet  is  more  successful  in 
'^Hi£ronyuiis,"B  dramatic  romance,  in  which  two  ideals  of  life  are  in 
ooulltct — that  of  the  monastic  rontcmplative  life  and  that  of  the 
religious  persecutor.  "Le  Li^-vricr  de  Magnus"  is  n  poem  of  the 
Crvuades  with  tome  resemblance  to  the  IJon  Juan  story,  though 
Magnus  is  far  below  Don  Juan  in  strength  of  will — his  defiant  end  is 
not  the  sublimity  of  consistent  wiekcduess,  but  mere  boorish  perversity. 
The  Spanish  romances  which  follow  are  a  new  tribute  to  the  land 
tliBt  ua'i  given  so  much  to  French  imaginations.  Don  Rui  Diaz  do 
Vivar  is  a  confutation  of  the  belief  iu  the  transitorincs^  of  tilings. 
The  allegiance  of  French  poets  to  Spain  and  to  the  Cid  is  unalterable. 
It  is  wcU  justified  by  poems  like  "  la  Tete  du  ('omte  "  and  "  Ximcna," 
'■La  Chassc  dc  rAi"Ie,"  "  Saera  Fames,"  '^l'.\lhatros,"  "I'Aboma," 
arc  studies  of  that  kind  in  which  "Le  Sommcil  du  Condor"  is  the 
BDsurpiuwcd  masterpiece.     In   "  I'Incantation  du   Loup "   the  poet 
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again  Sods  refuge  irith  thu  wild  bctisbt  from  tbc  mcftDQCSs  of  hamao 
conipUccncy— 

"  L'Bomtn*.  U  luMMemr  witiqu*  <Ua  aiaaz, 
I)e  Ma  for«iita  et  il*  Ia  nnralc  hiuBlli 
(J«i  leuT  vnruit  1e  lait  Milcot  Ju  ■>  mvaella 
Huite  immuKUcmtnt  bod  rive  fnrieiui. 

'*  [tiu:  bnJM  ruut[it  u  pmiirJIe  fnarjtiqne ; 
Kt  icdrcmnt  >«•  pc-Ja  miilra  coornic  dai  ckmi, 
I]  <va((a(t.  uii  liiirlntit,  I'lmc  dn  mioImm  Ioujw 
Qni  itunutiit  lUiii  U  iiinu  icbtUBM  4t  vagiqqa," 

Tlie  "Pautonms  Malais  "  arc  full  of  tropic  fervour,  with  a  MTBge 
pathos  ill  tiieui  tluit  mnkcs  tlu-m  pcrhups  tliv  mo«t  mcmurat)l(;  pieces 
in  this  volume.  "  L'Astrc  Rouge  "  is  u  poem  of  the  end  of  all  thiugs, 
when  there  is  left  one  red  star  in  llie  abyss  of  heaven,  the  last 
of  nit  the  worlds.  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle  has  found  in  this  the  ima^ 
that  expresses  best  his  conception  of  the  universal  tragcdv. 

"  G£iii(i,  uuuur,  ilouli^iir,  d^Mpoir,  )iuiD«,  •nvic; 
Ce  qu'on  r4*e,  oa  qu'ou  mtorp  ct  uv  ijui  meat. 
T«n««t  aid,  twh  ti'nt  ^liiitl«  rfcutii|n«  MouMot. 
So?  le  tong*  oabUi  Ae  laoomm  el  do  U  Vio 
L'ffiil  rouge  do  StliU  Mtjcns  tomcllnawit.'' 

This  ia  not  the  hnphaxurd  language  or  the  forced  suhlimitv  of  a 
novice.  lu  this,  and  in  all  the  poems  of  the  book,  there  is  the 
precision  and  force  of  a  poet  vbo  works  with  the  patience  of  a  man  of 
science,  who  can  judge  his  own  work  with  perfect  aocuracy. 

W,  P.  Kwi. 


III.— GENERAL    LITERATURE. 

BiocuApni. — Mr.  MitcGcorge's  "William  LcJghton  Tjeitch"*ia  a 
brief  and  simple  memoir  of  a  talented  artist  and  iutei-esti&g  man. 
He  devoted  himself  to  water-colour;  and  besides  his  skill  with  the 
brush,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  special  aptitude  as  a  teacher  of  the  art, 
and  was  employed  to  teach  tlie  Queen  and  various  mcmben  of  the 
Royal  Family.  Her  Majesty  it  seems  was  a  very  apt  pupil,  and  one 
of  her  paiutinga,  which  vtnit  lying  in  Lcitch's  studio,  i-triiok  Stanlield  so 
much,  that  he  would  not  believe  Jicitch  when  he  said  it  was  done  by  a 
pupil  and  a  lady.  He  looked  at  it  again  and  said,  "  Welt,  she  painta 
too  well  for  an  amateur,  she  will  be  soon  entering  the  ranks  a*  a 
profcMional  artist." — The  Itev.  J.  laches  Hillocks  writes  au  ac- 
count of  his  own  life  under  the  appropriate  title  of  "  Hard  Uattlea 
for  Life  and  Usefulnc«s."t  His  battles  have  been  unusually  hard,  aud 
as  Dr.  Walter  Smith  points  out  in  the  preface  he  writes  for  the 
book,  they  differed  from  those  of  most  others  in  that  they  woro 
struggles  for  UM^fuluess  us  well  as  for  life — "  to  raise  liimself  only  by 
raiding  the  poor  round  about  him."  It  is  a  story  of  much  intcrrestt, 
fruitful  in  solid  and  sometimes  stnnge  experience,  and  in  helpful  Icuona 
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of  manv  •orU. — One  of  the  beat  Lires  ofWydiiTe  which  the  quin- 
centenary of  his  death  has  called  forth,  ia  thai  of  Canon  Penning* 
ton."  In  brief  compass  he  rltcs  a  very  complete  and  readable  account 
of  the  hfo  and  work  of  the  great  Reformer. — The  Vi»coiintes«  Eiiftcld 
has  published  another  volume  of  "Leaves  from  the  lliarv  at  Henry 
QrcriUe,"  bringing  it  down  to  tlie  year  ISriO,  and  prefacing  it  with  m 
brief  memoir  ajid  excellent  portrait  of  her  nncle.f  These  entries,  in 
which  not  a  word  secois  to  have  been  set  down  in  malice,  bear  ehieliy 
upon  the  parliamentary  chan<rcs  and  atni^lea  of  the  hour,  and  they  arc 
mainly  valnable  for  their  indications  of  the  current  fevlinj;  in  Whig 
society  about  men  and  affairs.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  reTclntiona 
of  snr  kind  h  contained  in  the  book,  and  it  mu.tt  be  .owned  that 
thongh  tnLensiUu^  people  are  continually  mentione^t,  what  ia  mentioned 
is  never  very  interesting.  Occasionally,  however,  a  good  story  is 
registered,  and  occasionally  a  fact  ia  mentioned  that  seems  to  reflect 
light  on  some  point  of  policy. 

Travels,— Sir  I^epel  Griffin  doubts  whether  "the  so-called  civilitcd 
peoples  of  the  Old  World,"  as  he  in  pleaded  to  describe  them,  liare  l>cne-- 
fiied  bv  the  discovery  of  America,  which  has  in  his  opinion  only  substi- 
tuted for  "the  savage  picturesqucness  of  the  Indian  tribes"  that  "apo- 
theosis of  Philistinism,"  the  tU-puhlic  of  the  United  States ;  but  he  has 
written  n  decidedly  Philistine  book  about  that  Ucpublic.J  He  boasts  of 
"  some  experience  of  every  country  in  the  civilized  world  " — so-called, 
we  RuppoM ;  nevertheless,  the  basis  of  a  good  deal  of  his  criticUm  is 
easentiaUr  prorincial.  Not  that  many  of  his  remarks  are  not  sound 
and  forciolc  and  entertaining,  and  well  worthy  of  being  considered,  as 
it  appears  they  have  to  some  extent  been,  by  the  people  they  are 
spoken  of;  but  he  give«  no  evidence  of  more  desire  or  capacity  than 
moat  other  travellers  to  see  things  in  their  true  relations  and  propor- 
tion* or  to  judge  them  from  broad  points  of  view. — Mongolia  is  a 
country  bat  little  known  in  Western  linropc,  and  the  moat  interesting 
fait  of  M.  Piassetsky's  travel-:,  of  which  a  translation  has  just 
appeared,^  describes  his  experiences  in  going  and  coming  through  that 
country.  He  ha*  much  to  say  also  of  China,  where,  being  charged 
with  an  ofUcial  mission,  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  many  important  people, 
and  some  phases  of  what  may  be  called  high  life  among  the  Chinese; 
but  in  Mongolia  he  wandered — sometimes  unintentionally — out  of 
beaten  tracks,  and  had  many  exciting  adventures.  Havug  had  a 
scientific  cducutiun,  bis  eye  is  open  to  all  points  of  general  interest  in 
the  regions  ho  [lasses  through  and  the  trihcs  he  meets  witti,  and  on 
the  whole  his  book  is  both  readable  and  informing.— Mr.  Clarence 
Demiug  has  collected  a  number  of  what  seem  to  be  newspaper  deacrip- 
tiie  sketches,  and  published  them  under  the  title  of  "  Byways  of  Nature 
and  Life. "9  They  treat  of  the  most  various  subjects,  from  London 
fog  to  Newfoundland  hshermen,  as  they  happen  to  have  falluu  in  the 
author's  way  in  wandering  through  the  world,  and   they  are  nil  very 
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readable,  and  some  of  them  contain  a  good  deal  of  curious  in- 
formation. — Dr.  Alfred  Wriglit'a  "  Adventures  in  Serria  "**  ia 
accompanied  hy  a  curious  preface  from  the  editor,  in  wbicb  ve  are 
candidly  infotmed  that  oolj-  three  out  of  every  four  of  the  incident* 
recorded  in  the  boob  really  took  place  as  they  arc  there  described  to 
have  done,  and  that  the  others  have  been  made  up  niih  "such  a  pro* 
portion  of  romantic  dressing  as. would  enable  them  to  hntmonixe  with 
the  rest ''  of  tlie  work.  l>r.  Alfred  Wright  (unleiu  his  namo,  as  neeuia 
probable,  is  also  part  of  his  romantic  dreasing)  appears  to  have  been  a 
medical  student,  who  entered  the  medical  service  of  the  Serrian  army 
in  the  jeax  IS7il,  and  he  baa  certainly  some  atartling  aud  amusing 
experiences  to  tell  us  of  his  hie  axaon^  the  Bashi~BnKokik«. 

MiscbLLA.VEOi's. — "  Kuphorion  "t  is  the  strongest  and  beat  work  Ver- 
Qon  Lee  has  yet  given  u*.  Itiathe  fruit,  as  every  page  testifies,  of  sing 
larly  n-ide  reading  aud  independent  thought,  and  the  style  combines  witb^ 
much  pictureaiucnesa  a  certain  largeness  of  Tolnme,  that  reminds  us 
more  of  our  earlier  writers  than  tho%  of  our  own  time,  but  irhich  fre- 
quently runs  over  into  exuberance.  Euphorion  was  the  name  given  by 
Govthetothcchildof  Faust,  the  type  of  the  mcdixvaUpirit,  by  Helena, 
the  type  of  Greek  culture,  and  lia.-s  been  ajipropriatcly  enough  chosen 
for  the  title  of  studict  on  the  Renaissance,  the  growth  of  the  modern 
spirit  out  of  the  union  of  the  antique  and  media^val.  These  studies 
make  no  claim  to  describe  more  than  particular  aspects  of  the  aubject, 
but  these  aspects  ar«  so  various,  aud  the  problems  they  suggest  are 
followed  out  into  their  most  im[«rtant  ramilications  with  such  tenacious 
thoroughness  of  resean  h,  tli.it  the  reader  cnnuut  fail  to  obtain  from  the 
book  a  better  underatandiu^  of  the  whole  period.  The  authoresa  \»  more 
successful,  however,  in  explaining  concrete  phenomena  than  in  her  more 
general  tclcologicol  philosophizing  on  the  course  of  historical  evolution. 
Mr.  Henry  Cruik's  book  on  "The  State  in  ita relation  to  Education,"; 
oompliHes  the  English  Citizen  Series  of  political  manuals.  It  describes 
Tery  lucidly  the  growtlt  of  our  State  »y»teui  of  national  education  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  it  judges  in  a  fair  spirit  of  the  various 
efforts,  com  promises  aud  modihcations  that  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time;  but  why  has  it  no  word  to  say  of  the  educational 
arrangements  of  Ireland  ? — Mr,  Blackley's  little  work  on  "  Thrift  and 
lodependence,"^  is  partly  devoted  to  an  interesting  aiu],  on  the 
whole,  accurate  description  of  imvings  banks,  friendly  societies,  and 
their  provident  agencies,  and  partly  to  a  plea  for  his  own  now  well- 
known  scheme  of  compuhory  national  insurance,  which  would  certainly 
produce  neither  thrift  nor  independence. 

•  KdiVed  by  A.  ti.  raniulur-BeRuwd,  3J.R.as.      ljM.im :  W.  Swan 
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THK  procGM  of  coercing  the  Houac  of  Loixix  by  popular  demon* 
Htmtioas  on  which  tlie  country  is  once  ntore  entering,  ts  aurcly 
iiMMt  imttoiial  and  pLTuictous.  What  can  be  more  irrntional  thnu  to 
rttaiQ  a  branch  of  tlie  legislature  nominally  inroted  vith  co-onlinate 
power,  and,  each  time  that  it  votea  freely  on  any  important  qucatiouj 
to  bally  it  out  of  it*  coii»icti(ms  ?  Wl»at  can  be  more  i)eniiciou», 
ctpeeially  iu  times  like  these,  than  to  familiarise  the  people  with  the 
use  of  riolence,  or  of  the  siiow  of  violuneu,  as  the  means  of  oTcrridtog 
legislative  authority  and  forcing  their  will  upon  the  GoTerumeiit? 
A  class  of  ]ij{itators  is  called  tntu  being  and  passions  are  excited 
only  Ics8  venomoos  than  those  of  civil  war.  Prejudice  tempered  by 
itre«t  parade  is  surely  not  the  constitntioa  of  tlip  future. 

The  bunt  of  aurpriae  and  indignalkiu  with  \tbioli  the  rejection  of 
tfa«  Franchise  Bill  by  the  Iiords  has  been  received,  if  it  is  not 
IbigDcd,  can  only  be  onlkil  fatuous.  ^Vliat  do  people  expect?  Is 
any  physical  law  more  certain  in  its  operation  than  the  tendency  of 
hereditary  legislators  rcprev-uting  privileged  families  to  vote  against 
political  change  ?  Uas  not  tlie  House,  ever  since  it  ceased  to  be  a 
feudal  baron^^  placed  in  antagonism  with  the  ('rown  and  Wcnmc  a 
modem  aristocracy,  invariably  obeyed  the  law  of  its  being  ?  Uas  it 
not  always  shown  its  natural  fear  of  progress  by  oppo»iug  not  only 
political  change,  lint  change  in  every  line  ?  Did  it  not  atru^le  against 
JIabeaa  Corpus,  the  Reform  trf'  the  Criminal  Law,  and  the  £maQCi* 
patiou  of  Uic  Fresji,  as  well  as  against  the  Abolition  of  Rotten 
Boroughs  ?  Did  it  not  even  by  its  attitude  and  its  wcW-knowo 
diapositioa  delay  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade?  If  at  two 
periods,  in  the  contest  with  Charles  I,,  and  in  that  with  Jnnics  11., 
it   for  a  moment  ranged  itaclf,  or  half  rouged  itself,  on  the  side  of 
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liberty,  was  it  uot  in  both  oases  alarmed  for  its  ova  power  uid 
property,*  and  did  it  uot  in  botli  revert  at  ouce  to  its  natnral 
courtes?  It  paxscd  readilr  enough  the  Franchise  Hill  of  1867, 
though  the  populace  of  the  eitics  to  which  that  Bill  extended  tlie 
sufTnge  was  far  lea  trustworthy  in  esxeiitial  respects  thaa  the 
pcuantry  whom  it  is  now  proposed  to  cnfrauchise.  But  this  was  an 
cxceptiou  which  proved  the  rule  with  a  vengeance,  fiiice  a  crafty 
leader  had  assured  the  party  that  the  measure  would  practicidly 
ttrcn^hen  reaction  by  swamping  the  progressire  intelligence  of  the 
country.  A  more  si^ial  proof  could  hardly  be  imagined  of  the 
futility  of  expecting  the  Lords  to  net  in  a  spirit  of  scuatorial  vixdoin, 
and  as  a  calm  court  of  legUlatire  reviiiou.  Asa  court  of  legi^latira 
revision  they  have  never  aetcd  in  the  whole  course  uf  their  history  : 
they  have  acted  invariably  as  a  jirirtleged  body,  tlte  privilege  of 
which  was  every  day  lowing  more  obsolete,  and  was  thcw-forc 
every  day  placed  in  greater  jiropardy  by  progress.  Ueci-iite  ex- 
pcriencc  combines  with  reason  in  telling  the  nation  what  most 
be  the  conduct  of  nti  iL<u<-inbIy  so  constituted  as  Oie  House  of 
Lords,  aud  iu  teaching  the  people  that  if  they  do  not  like  such 
conduct,  instead  of  bullying  tltc  Upper  House,  they  ought  to  amend 
the  constitution,  or  rather  to  make  a  real  oonatitutiou,  and  have 
done  with  constitutional  figments.  Coercion  almoot  puts  one's 
sympathies  on  the  aide  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Tlie  hereditary  principle  of  govcmnicut  has  manifestly  bad  its  day, 
and  done  its  work,  so  far  as  the  more  advanced  nations  are  concerned. 
Nobody  wants  to  withhold  from  it  the  credit  due  for  historical 
services.  No  man  of  sense  wants  prematurely  to  set  it  «.iide  if  it  can 
be  of  any  further  use  to  humanity.  But  it  is  manifestly  dead  at  the 
root,  tliough  it  may  retain,  as  such  a  tree  was  sure  long  to  retain,  a 
feeble  and  fast  waning  life  in  some  of  its  branches.  A  glance  over 
Europe  satisfies  us  of  the  fact.  In  two  or  Ihrt-e  Legislatures  only 
does  an  aristocratic  clement  linger ;  while  the  dynasties  are,  for  the 
most  part,  either  faineant,  like  tltat  of  England,  or  the  oflspring  of 
revolutions  which  have  broken  the  hereditary  line.  None  of  the 
dynasties,  cicept  that  of  scmi-civilixcd  Russia,  retain  their  ancient 
prerogatives,  or  the  halo  of  divine  right.  Alt  thrt  cognate  beliefs  and 
congenial  surroundings  of  hcrcditism  have  passed  away.  Election  is 
now  the  only  source  of  real  authority,  and  ibe  only  solid  fuundutJou 
for  a  government.  The  elective  system  may  uot  be  final,  and  it  may 
not  be  [lerfcct,  but  it  has  come :  to  recognize  it  and  regulate  it  is  in 
this  generation  the  appointed  task  of  stateameu.  The  i-'reuch  Km|)irc 
finds    it  necessary  to   invoke   the  sanction   of  a  phiitcUe,  ani   its 


*  TlMf«  is  s  fisge  ia  KMliling'*  "  True  Pstrlot"  wkicb  locmi  to  aliuv  tkst  tks 
•VBtonitkia  (d  sbtiqjr  UuiU  bad  cot  cuucd  to  I>v  lU  ol<]<-;l  ii\  ni>|>t<b<*iiai:>c  to  tli* 
ariatMnK7  svoa  la  17U. 
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'  attempt  td  make  election  extinguUli  itaeir  in  ftvonr  of  dynasticism 
meets  the  inevitable  doom.  A  notion  prevails  that  hcreditiam  is  atill 
A  guarantee  for  stability ;  but  tliix  is  coufutod  hy  the  histOT;  of 
£uro|)eaii  djiia^tics  during  the  Iat>t  half-oenturr.  In  England  there 
has  been  no  rcTulutiun,  because  the  dynasty  was  merely  a  name  at 
the  bead  of  the  almanack.  There  has  been  no  dynaatic  revolnlion  ; 
bat  the  rcToIutions  of  government,  the  real  or^n  of  which  is  the 
Cabinet,  have  been  inceuant  and  often  peruiciuiis,  especially  in  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  real  buis  of  tlie  HututC  of  Lurds  at  the  present  day  is 
territorial  trealtb.  A  titular'  aristocracy,  eren  with  its  Norman 
pedigrees  clipped  by  the  ruthless  shears  of  history  lu  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Freeman,  might  alill  retain  a  (Mirtain  social  position,  and  ita 
titles  might  hare  a  value  in  the  marriage  market :  it  would  hare  no 
more  political  strength  than  a  ghoet.  Rut  to  keep  t^cthcr  the 
estates,  which  otherwise  spendthrift  idleness  would  soon  disaipatc  or 
ft  lai^e  progeny  divide,  primogeniture  and  entail  are  tndispcusahic  ; 
and  primogeniture  and  cntuil  arc  doomed.  Agrarian  change  is  rife; 
Mr.  George  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers,  and  not  a  few 
disciples  even  in  high  places ;  the  territorial  aristocracy  of  Ireland 
lias  already  been  dispossessed  and  its  domains  hare  biwn  reduced  to 
a  rent  charge,  though  the  old  feudal  law  is  left  standing,  with  truly 
Irish  incongraily,  beside  the  legislation  of  the  Gracchi.  It  is 
evident  that  confiscation  can  be  averted  only  by  surrendering  privilege, 
and  letting  the  people  feel  that  the  noqimition  of  land  is  perfectly 
&ee  to  all  who  have  the  means  of  buying  it,  and  who  want  to  use  it. 
It  may  be  quvstionKl  whether  democracy  anned  with  the  extended 
franchise  will  do  all  the  things  which  have  been  threatened  in  its 
name;  but  it  will  certainly  abolish  primogeniture  and  cutnil. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  peerage  furni&ties  the  country  with  an 
order  of  men  dedicated  from  their  earliest  years  to  the  duties  of 
public  life.  Dedicated  lltcy  may  be;  but  deroted  they  are  not. 
The  scantiness  of  the  attendance  in  the  House  of  Lords,  when 
Ifondon  is  full  of  \\txn,  residing  there  for  their  pleasure,  is  nolurious, 
and  the  anxious  fathers  of  the  House  have  preached  against  it  in 
Tain.  Hereditary  weuUh  and  rank,  by  removing  the  incentives  to 
exertion,  infallibly  beget  sybaritism,  iwd  sybaritism  wants  to 
enjoy  itaeJf,  not  to  read  Blue  Books  and  listen  to  debates.  Even  the 
rural  duties  of  tlie  landowner  are  now  neglected  to  a  datigerom 
extent,  while  the  greater  part  of  his  year  is  »peut  iu  a  pleasure  city. 

By  the  admission  of  life  peers   the   House  of  Lords  might   have 

,  gained    a   respite.     Threatened  privilege,  whether  in  England  or  iu 

!  France,  never  knuvrs  its  hour;  it  always  prefer*  suicide  to  reform. 

But  there  are  objections  to  tlie  proposal  of  a  dificreul  kind  from 

those  wbieb  led  the  peers  to  shut  their  door  against  Lord  Weosley- 
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dale.  Nomination  is  hardly  a  stronRcr  baiii  Uuiii  iahoritance, 
Tlic  nominated  Senate  of  Canada  ts  a  cypher,  nor  dkl  that  of  l-Vauoe 
ever  prove  itself  an  anchor  which  voiUd  hold.  Exempted  from 
responsibility,  the  li^islator  is  (lirorc«d  from  public  couflilt^nce. 
Klcotion  alone  can  now  confer  real  authority.  Two  clcmcultt,  both 
weak,  though  ouc  perhaps  weaker  than  the  otlter,  would  lianlty 
muke  up  between  them  a  strong  CoEaervatire  iDstitation ;  and  unless 
they  arc  strong,  be  it  alwaj's  remembered,  Conscrvatire  Juslitutions 
are  worse  than  uothing ;  they  are  dcadeuers  of  reB]>oDsibiUty  and 
provocatires  of  revolution.  Au  elective  element,  uu  t)ic  other  hand, 
introduced  into  an  hereditaiy  house  would  be  a  new  patch  od  aa  old 
garment.  An  invidious  contrast  would  always  be  drawn  ;  and,  as 
•OOQ  as  the  eleeti«e  element  was  outvoted,  tJie  agitation  agunat  the 
hereditary  clement  would  be  renewed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tb* 
new  element  were  assimilated  by  the  old,  ai  some  prognosticate,  the 
antagonism  between  the  House  of  Lords  nnd  the  House  of  CoinmoDx, 
which  is  the  source  of  theve  troubles,  would  continue,  and  fresh 
troubles  would  ensue.  The  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  Lords  to  a 
suspensive  veto,  which  some  have  suggested,  seems  to  be  rather 
an  expression  of  impatience  than  «  serious  proposal,  and,  as  a 
moment's  reflection  must  sliow,  would  produce  a  legislative  machine 
of  the  most  ridiculous  kind.  .\3  to  election  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  by  their  own  order,  wc  know  from  the  results  in  the 
case  of  the  representative  peers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  that  it 
would  simply  produce  the  quintessence  of  that  which  it  is  the 
refonncr'a  object  to  avoid. 

What  is  now  going  on  is  in  cITect  the  rednction  of  the  House  of 
Lord)  to  faiueancy  by  a  process  somewhat  similar  to  that  by  which 
the  Crown  was  finally  divested  of  power,  though  less  tranquil,  uiaa> 
much  a»  in  the  en^te  of  the  Crown,  nothing  was  rciuired  but  the 
refusal  oi  a  Minister  to  serve  without  a  majority,  while,  in  the  caac  of 
the  House  of  Ixtrds,  it  is  neceuary  bo  get  up  national  agitations  and 
menacing  parades  in  the  streets.  This  method  is  no  doubt  con- 
genial to  Briiivh  tcaipcrament  and  consistent  with  Britbh  history; 
it  is  the  method  which  those  who  are  called  practical  men  prefer. 
Let  them  adhere  to  it  if  they  will,  and  if  they  deem  such  sc«nea  as 
the  present  bcnctieial  to  the  political  character  of  the  nation;  but 
let  them  remember  that  reduction  to  faincancy  is  abolition,  and  that 
henceforth  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  the  supreme  and  sole 
govcrnmcut  of  the  country.  They  still  treat  it  as  if  it  were  only  the 
representation  of  the  people,  and  aa  if  the  Crown  were  still  the 
government.  When  they  {uiss  Frnuchisc  Bills,  the  practical  effect 
of  which  on  government  they  have  apparently  not  attempted  to  fore- 
cast, they  still  talk  of  uniting  the  whole  nation  in  a  compact  liody 
round  its  ancieDt  throne,  though  tlte  throne,  as  they  must  knoir^ 
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i»  a  jttgcuit,  wliilo  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  tlicir  ovni  number 
flic  ROuncUug  bcforetisnd  the  tocsm  of  social  war.  With  all  their 
pnuticnl  wi»dom  nod  grc»tncE«,  they  arc  hoodwinked  hy  trnditional 
fonna^  and  their  blindncsi  is  leading  thft  cotititry  into  great  peril. 
Tlu:  Americnn  CuiiHtitution,  to  the  success  of  which  they  point,  was 
frsincd  in  foil  vieir  of  democraoy,  and  wa*  therefore  provided  with 
nfeguiutlB,  real  though  not  adequate,  such  aa  the  Presidential  veto, 
s  Senate  elected  in  a  Conncnativu  ivay,  nu  Kxcctitive  which,  though 
elected  in  a  way  the  reverse  of  Conserrative  or  desirable,  still  holds 
power  for  ita  legal  term  by  a  tenure  iudej>ende»t  of  parties  in  the 
Legislature,  a  written  Consiitation  in  the  keeping  of  a  Supreme 
Conrt,  added  to  vhich  is  the  highly  Conserrntivc  iufluenee  of  the 
Federal  system  which  loealiEcs  the  majority  of  disturbiug  qucatious, 
and  seta  bounds  eTrr}-whcrc  to  the  legislative  sweep  of  dominant 
opinion.  But  in  ilngknd  democracy  has  entered  unawares  beneath 
tlie  mantle  of  an  old  feudal  constitution,  in  the  monarchicut  and  aris- 
tocratic portions  of  which  jiovror  was  fancied  and  is  still  fancied  to 
rcnide.  Consequently,  no  safeguards  were  ever  provided  ciccpt  by 
chance,  and  in  an  indefenMblc  form,  such  as  that  of  the  Botten 
Boroughs.  Apart  from  the  moribund  authority  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  only  ConscrTativc  institution  in  Kngland  now  retoiniug 
real  force  is  the  nou-paymcnt  of  members  of  Parliament,  which,  com- 
biued  with  the  expcnsivcuess  of  public  life,  practically  confines  the 
rcpmcntatiou  for  the  moat  part  to  tlie  rich  ;  and  this  is  not  a  satis- 
factory sort  of  ttcurity  or  one  which  can  be  expected  long  to  endure. 
la  the  Uouae  of  Commons,  as  it  is  at  ])reaent  constituted,  or  as 
it  will  be  constituted  after  the  extension  of  the  Fntncbiw,  lit  to  be 
the  sole  and  absolute  depository  of  supreme  power?  Can  an 
tssembly  of  six  or  seven  hundred  men,  elected  on  the  demagogic 
principle,  and  by  something  like  universal  suQ'rage,  be  trusted  to 
govern  the  country  ?  This  is  the  question  ubich  presenla  itaelf  to 
firitiab  statesmen,  and  which  it  is  necessary  that  tltey  sboald  answer 
bcJbrc  they  plunge  into  blind  extension  of  the  franchise  and  to 
abolition,  actual  or  virtual,  of  the  Hotiw  of  Lords.  Appearances 
could  linrd]y  be  more  adverse  than  they  are  at  present.  The  new 
nilea  of  procedure,  which  were  to  introduce  order  into  chaos,  seem 
to  have  only  affurdod  one  more  illostration  of  the  futility  of  a  clmngc 
of  laws  without  a  change  of  obatacter.  Faction  rides  rampant  over 
patriotism,  and  on  boih  sides  of  the  Ilouac  seeks  to  compass  its 
ends  by  intriguing  with  rebellion,  in  which,  as  in  everything  el»e 
that  ia  disloyal  and  dcstmctive  of  the  character  sod  dignity  of  the 
Icgistaturc,  representatives  of  hereditary  aristocracy  play  a  leading 
part.  The  disuuiouist  movement  in  Ireland,  which,  at  the  outset, 
hsvtug  DO  militjiiy  force,  might  have  been  easily  brought  to  an  end 
fay  patriotic  unanimity  and  firmness,  has  been  rendered  dangerous  in 
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the  Iiigli»t  de^;rcc,  and  tbc  nation  has  been  nimmt  laid  at  the  feet 
of  ft  knot  of  contipiratora  against  it-t  integrity  hj  the  weakneaa  and 
tins  viw»  of  the  Uou«c  of  Commons.  Nobody  focls  assured  that, 
amidst  all  the  faetioimneM,  self-seeking,  and  diHtra^tioit,  a  nteadfa 
resittance  will  be  made  eten  to  dismemberment.  The  Moose  com-fll 
plains  of  tiie  exoessire  aniouut  of  buxineM,  and  is  almost  ready  to 
surrender  Icgislatirc  unity  in  order  to  relieve  itself  of  a  part  of  its 
load.  But  iiinolvuths!  of  its  time  arc  not  spent  in  buxiucKS ;  tliey 
are  spent  in  faction  fights,  in  declamation  which  is  often  little  more 
than  a  reproduction  of  leading  articles  in  the  ncwspitpcrs,  nnd  in  ask- 
ing questions  for  the  sake  of  annoyance  or  of  self-display.  Actual 
obstruction  has  now  become  a  regular  mode  of  parly  warfare ;  it 
is  practised  not  upon  one  side  of  the  House  only  ;  it  has  wrecked 
one  Session  at  least,  and  to  its  powers  of  mischief  there  eccms  to  be 
practically  no  bounds.  Grand  Committees  may  do — indeed  they  have 
done — something,  but  they  cannot  do  very  much,  because  party  will 
insist  on  overriding  their  decisions  in  the  full  House.  In  such 
cooncUs  there  can  be  no  steadiness  or  consistency.  Foreign  aSaire 
and  Im|:<CTial  questions  especially  cannot  fail  to  safFcr  from  such 
treatment  as  they  must  receive.  Instead  of  being  the  moderator, 
the  House,  with  its  evil  game  of  faction,  is  thcsource  of  agitation  t. 
there,  not  in  the  nation,  the  present  disturbances  hare  their  seat. 
Kven  decency  of  debate  threatens  to  depart  since  the  soda]  law  of 
"the  best  club  in  Ixmdon"  has  loat  ita  controlling  power.  These 
are  merely  echoes  of  the  cnmplaints  which  come  over  to  as  from 
England,  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commtms  itself  uoufess 
their  fear  that  when  the  personal  authority  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
removed,  all  order  aud  organization  will  be  lost.  A  governing 
luscmbly  which  is  suspended  over  the  brink  of  anarchy  by  the 
thread  of  one  ngcd  statesman's  life,  may  well  be  regarded  with 
anxiety  by  the  country.  If  the  decadence  of  the  House  of  Lorda 
is  nianifevt,  scarcely  less  manifest  seems  to  be  the  cataaln>|^e  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  If  the  hereditary  principle  is  in  cnl 
plight,  the  dvmagogic  principle  appcan  to  be  iu  »  )>light  scarcely  less 
anl. 

The  organixation  of  the  Uouse  of  Commons  hitherto  has  been 
party.  But  now  party  faJU.  It  can  be  rational  and  moral  only  so 
long  as  tliere  is  some  one  great  issue  dividing  the  community  pretty 
equally  into  two  camps.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  an  accident  of  English 
history,  which  was  tilled  for  centuries  with  the  struggle  between  the 
party  of  prerogative  and  the  party  of  Parliamentary  gOTornmeiil. 
TlicoriCs  that  mankind  is  naturally  divided  into  WTiigs  nnd  Tunes  by 
temperament,  that,  as  comedy  puts  it,  every  lK>y  and  girl  is  bom  a 
little  Liberal  or  a  little  Conservative,  arc  dc^rate  attempts  to  give 
a  universal  and  permanent  character  to  that  which  is  temporary  and 
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nlmoct  local.  To  form  >  bans  for  pcrtiea  the  issiK!  must  be  single  «s 
veil  as  of  [laraiuouiit  iruportuuce ;  croaa  Imes  of  clf^avuge  arc  fatal  to 
the  system,  as  is  beginaiug  to  appear  la  the  United  States,  vherc  all 
ia  confusiou  beesuse  the  line  of  tariff  reiluotion  erostes  that  of 
administratiTc  reform.  But  the  number  of  such  issues  is  timitod, 
and  wh«ii  tlic/  are  exhausted,  n  party  becomes  a  faetion  which  ean 
be  held  together  only  by  paa^ioa  or  corruption.  ScctionaUsm  has 
nov  hopelessly  set  in  aud  is  rapidly  breaking  ap  tlie  basis  of  party 
gOTemmeat  in  all  the  Le^laturca  of  Europe.  This  ia  the  inentable 
tcudeucy  of  things  as  minds  groir  more  active  and  indepondent,  to 
say  uotliiug  of  the  multiplicatiou  and  increased  intensity  of  individual 
unbitions.  So  it  will  be  till  polities  become  a  scieucc,  in  the 
dedtiction*  of  which  all  must  alike  aequieace,  when  party  will  receive 
its  dcatli'blow  in  another  way.  The  maladT  of  sectionalism  attacks 
the  Liberal  party  i:!i[iecially,  bec*u*e  there  arc  many  lines  and  rates  of 
[wogreBs.  while  there  i«  only  one  mode  of  standing  still;  but  the 
unity  of  Toryism,  too,  is  threatened  by  idiosyncracy,  wtiicli  there  ia  do 
general  principle  of  sutRcieut  influenoe  to  restrain,  if  not  by  diver- 
gence of  opinion.  In  vain  are  homilies  preached  by  thoae  who  wish 
&>r  tlic  attainment  of  tbcir  own  special  object  to  restore  the  strict 
par^  organization.  In  vaiu  ls  the  Pixihibitionist  or  the  Anti- 
Tttccinationist  exhorted  to  lay  aside  his  crotchet  and  give  his  mind  to 
the  main  issue ;  be  replies  that  the  main  issue  is  that  to  which  his 
mind  is  already  given.  The  Irish  have  now  entirely  left  the  party 
camp,  in  which  they  were  long  laboriously  kept  by  the  compact  of 
the  ^Tlligs  with  O'ConnelL  and  now  form  a  flying  squadron  hovering 
between  the  two  camps  and  making  government  impossible.  If  there 
is  to  be  no  authority  in  Englaui)  heuceforth  but  that  of  organised 
&ction,  there  is  likely  to  be  no  authority  at  all,  or  only  an  authority 
IS  unstable  and  as  fugitive  as  the  tutnblin;^  w&vc. 

The  organizing  force  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  failed,  and  the 
principle  upon  which  it  is  elected  has  at  the  same  time  proved  un- 
sound. The  principle  is  that  of  direct  election  by  large  constituencies 
with  extended  suffrage.  Xothing  has  been  more  clearly  proved  thao 
that  this  meana  practically  election  by  wirepullers.  The  nominal 
electors,  numbering  perhaps  many  thousanils,  and  scattered,  it  may  be, 
ot-er  «  large  district,  are  hopelessly  incupublc  of  laying  their  heads 
together  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on  a  man,  even  snpposing  the 
mass  of  them  to  be  othcrwixc  qiialificd  for  the  task.  The  ascendancy 
of  tbc  wirepiUler  is  ibc  iucvitablc  result ;  and  the  wirepuller  is  too 
often  a  man  who  deserts  honest  callings  to  make  a  trade  of  politics. 
Both  the  political  ))artic8  arc  now  finding  it  necessary  to  set  up  the 
Caucus  and  tbc  machinci  as  the  indispensable  iustmmcnts  of  victory 
over  their  opponents.  The  growth  of  sectionalism  conspires,  with  thf 
loose  texture  of  the  constituencies,  to  render  necessary  this  method 
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of  presemng  party  unity.  The  machine  ont-c  fairly  constntctc^  and 
imtalk-tl  in  pon-ijr,  the  couutry  in  in  the  Iiaiiclti  of  the  niachiuists. 
In  ihe  hands  of  the  maas  of  the  citiK«ns,  the  franchise  bccomca 
illusory,  or  amounts  only  to  the  privilege  of  choosing  belwiH-n  the 
candidates  of  the  tvro  machines.  Atteudanoe  of  independent  electors 
at  "  primaricB  "  has  been  preached  and  tried  in  rain  ;  creryihing  ii 
ftettlcd  bcforehdod  by  tlic  managers,  and  the  independent  elector  finds 
liimBclf  a  Isnghing-stock.  With  the  wirepuller  hand-in-hand  comes 
the  demagogue,  at  who«c  approach  truth,  int^rity,  and  patriotiam 
fly  from  the  political  scene.  Stump  oratory  will  oust  statesmansbip ; 
it  is  ouitiug  statcsmauship  already ;  and  it  is  difTicnlt  to  sec  how 
control  orer  the  national  conncils  vill  be  obtained  henceforth  except 
by  men  who  have  the  gift  of  stirriug  masses  by  oratory,  which  is  far 
from  being  iilenlical  with  fitness  to  rule  a  nation,  the  larger  the 
masses  become,  and  the  leis  capable  they  arc  of  intoUigent  dcrotion 
to  priaciple,  the  more  they  will  reqnireihe  rhetorical  stimnlaiit,  and, 
as  a  necessary  part  of  it,  the  power  of  voice  which  American  poUU- 
dans  have  cultivated  to  au  eitraordituu-y  degree.  Already  statesmen, 
■lutead  of  spending  their  vacations  in  repose  or  reflection,  are  com- 
pelled to  spend  them  on  the  stiimp.  General  elections  arc  another 
dangcrona  part  of  the  present  ^tem.  They  render  it  necessary  to 
raise  questions  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  electorate,  and  they 
make  t)ie  policy  of  the  country  one  of  electioneering  agitation. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  writer  elsewhere  to  set  forth 
the  probable  advantages  of  indirect  election — that  h,  of  the  election 
of  the  central  legislature,  not  by  the  people  at  large,  but  hy  local 
counciU,  elected  in  their  turn  by  the  i>eople,  and  to  show  how  thb 
might  be  the  means  of  redeeming  the  elective  system  from  ihc  wire- 
puller and  the  demagogue,  giving  to  the  people  more  of  real  power  in 
the  elections  than  they  now  possess,  securing  high  character  nud 
intelligence  for  the  central  legislature  by  the  process  of  twofold 
selection,  and  renewing  tbo  connection  of  the  GoTemment  vitb  the 
solid  worth  and  patriotism  of  the  country.  It  is  assumed,  of  course, 
tbat  the  local  councils  shall  bcGret  properly  constitutes!  and  invested 
with  their  proper  functions,  to  which,  when  the  function  of  choosing 
the  centrsi  legislator!  was  added,  they  would  hardly  foil  to  attract 
the  best  citizens  of  the  district.  Au  attempt  has  been  also  mode  to 
commend,  as  the  best  substitute  for  tlie  party  system,  the  regular 
elcctioii  of  the  executive  hy  the  legislature,  for  a  term  certain,  and 
with  swell  rotation  as  might  preserve  the  necessary  degree  of  harmony 
between  the  two  bodies.  Further,  the  writer  has  ocmtendcd  that  the 
^n^tem  of  two  clianibem,  which  is  an  attempt  to  divide  the  stijireme 
power  against  itself,  is  at  once  chimerical  and  noxious,  that  it  has  tia 
origin  in  o  misooneeption  as  to  the  nature  of  the  House  of  Ixirds, 
which  is  not  really  a  Senate  but  a  privileged  interest,  and  that 
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exjieriencc  is  in  farour  of  a  siugle  attembljr,  in  vbich  all  the  best 
elerocnU,  coDKnrntivc  as  ncU  aa  progrccsivi.-,  mii)'  find  their  place, 
aitd  temper  csch  ollier's  action  by  mutual  iufliicnce,  not  as  umler  tbe 
bicanicrnl  system  bf  colli&ioD.  AssurctDy,  irhatcvcr  of  real  worth 
tlicre  is  in  the  House  of  LonlH,  would  finil  its  panilion  better  in  such 
an  assembly  than  in  the  practical  ostmcism  to  which,  under  tbe  guise 
of  priTiicge,  it  is  at  pri<Keiit  ouiideniacd,  nod  in  which  odium  is  added 
to  itnpotcnec.  In  a  country  in  which  soda!  iDfluen(;es  are  very 
strong,  rank  nud  local  station  would  perhaps  be  only  too  >tut  of 
election. 

To  heip,  or  tiy  to  help,  in  forming  a  constitution,  however,  is  not 
the  object  of  this  brief  pnper.  Us  object  in  to  suggest  that  the 
fonniug  of  a  constitution  has  become  ncccaaary.  The  long  revolu- 
tion, extending  over  three  ccnturicH,  by  which  the  Crown  and  the 
Home  of  LonlR  have  been  stripped  of  practical  authority,  and  power 
has  been  concentrated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  now  touches  on 
its  close.  It  has  demoliKhed  the  old  government,  but  it  has  not 
founded  a  new  one.  A  government  must  now  be  founded,  if  the 
nation  is  to  be  secured  against  anarchy ;  aud  it  will  not  bo  founded, 
the  work  of  founding  it  will  only  be  made  more  difficnlt,  by  Uind 
estcnsions  of  the  franchise.  l>einocracy  has  come;  it  must  be 
reeogniz<-d  ;  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  it  must  be  organized  and  regulated 
in  England  us  it  has  been  iu  the  United  States,  though  much  more 
efloctivcly,  with  the  improvements  which  the  experience  of  the  last 
century  suggests.  Unorganised  and  unregulated,  it  will  be  con- 
fusion ;  and  it  is  into  uiHirgtini;ted  and  unregidnted  democracy  that 
Kngland,  by  the  conflict  of  parties,  is  being  drawn.  The  days  arc 
not  criJ,  bnt  they  are  stormy,  and  the  outlook  is  stormier  still.  The 
masses,  rendered  sensitive  and  speculative  by  education,  have  become 
keenly  alive  to  the  inequalities  of  the  human  lot,  and  they  believe 
that  they  can  remove  them  aud  iudcliDitely  improve  their  own  con> 
dition  by  the  use  of  political  power.  Social  science,  which  might 
teach  them  tbe  limits  of  legislative  change,  baa  not  yet  penetrated 
their  minds,  and  the  controlling  faith  in  an  ordering  and  oompcn- 
sating  Providence  has  lost  itn  hold.  (^nees-iions  ouce  made  to 
democracy  can  never  be  retracted  except  through  a  counter-revolution, 
and  it  is  difTicuIt  to  sec,  when  an  unlimited  franchise  has  been  granted, 
what  leverage  coustrnctive  statesmanship  will  be  able  to  employ. 
Without  much  delay,  then,  n  govenimenl  miut  be  founded—* 
government,  elective,  national,  and  responsible,  bnt,  at  the  same  time, 
strong  enough  to  maintain  political  order  and  atfurd  the  country  a 
rtsUc  administration  nmi'lxt  the  movements  of  social  and  economical 
change.  The  task  is  formidable  :  to  m  mcrv  party  leailer  it  is  almost 
imposoble  ;  hot  it  cannot  be  deolined. 

COLUWIN   SUITII, 
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rpIIE  someirbat  trite  m-iog  tliat  feir  English  readers  of  Daote 
X  get  Wyond  the  "  Infcmo "  and  that  few  who  talk  of  the 
"  Inferno "  know  more  tiian  the  Frsncesca  and  L'gtdino  episodes,  is 
probably  Icsb  true  now  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  Cary  and 
Longfellow,  not  to  )i|)eak  of  other  tranjilatiooa,  each  with  raerita  of 
it«  own,  have  helped  to  fatniliarize  men  with  the  idea  of  Dante  as  a 
whole.  Mr.  A.  J.  Butler's  admirable  prose  Tersion  of  the  "  Purga* 
torio  "  baa  done  something  to  call  special  attention  to  tbc  sectioa 
of  the  great  "  Commedia "  of  whidi  1  now  propose  to  treat.  I 
will  state  briefly  why  I  bare  been  led  to  make  this  selection.  It 
has  seemed  to  me,  as  I  have  read  the  "  Purf^atorio  "  tliat  in  it,  far 
moro  than  in  the  "  lafemo"  or  the  "  Paradiso,"  the  nmn  Danto 
Alighieri  reveals  himself  to  u>  iu  all  the  distinctncw  of  his  peisunality, 
that  the  poem  is  essentially  sutobio^aphicsl.  It  is  sumctbinK  more 
than  a  polemic  against  the  crimes  of  the  Roman  curia  or  the  citizens 
of  Florence ;  aomething  more  than  the  &umroin^-up  of  the  creed 
of  mediwral  Chri»lendom,  or  the  ^filcd  symbolism  of  n  new  and 
mystic  heresy  destructive  of  that  creed.  In  the  "  Inferno  "  he  pasMs 
OD  stem  and  ruthless,  condemuing  sins  which  were  not  bis,  hardly 
tonched,  except  in  the  Francesca  stoir,  with  the  thought  fif  tba 
l^ty  of  it  all.  In  the  "  Paradiso  "  he  paints  a  blcsscducss  to  which 
he  has  not  attained,  on  which  he  gases  as  from  a  far>off  distance, 
which  be  am  but  dimly  apprehend,  Bnt  in  the  "  Pur^atorio  "  be  is 
with  tbosGwho  arc  not  only  of  like  paasioa^iwith  himself  but  are  puring 
through  a  tike  stage  of  moral  and  spiritual  experience.  The  seer 
paints  tbc  process  of  the  purification  of  bis  owu  sonl  from  tbeaeren 
deadly  sins  tliat  htid  catcrt  into  his  life.  M'e  might  almost  speak 
of  this  section  of  his  poem  as  "  the  CoufessioDs  of  Dante  Alighicii' 
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W«  bare  scarcely-  entered  on  t]ie  thresliold  of  tbe  poem  before  this 

tiftlly  K]f-Hcrntitiisia^  aoaljrftis  meets  us.     At  first,  indeed,  his 

tool,  as  if  in  tite  joy  of  \U  escape  from  the  (larkneas  of  the  pit, 

cinlta  io  its  rccoTcred  freedom,  in  its  old  joy,  in  itself  a  pwrifyiug 

joy,  in  light  and  tlie  fresh  bre«i«  of  davu.     If  we  woald  nndcrstAsd 

the  opening  of  the  "  Purgatorio  "  we  mnrt  go  back  to  the  Stygian 

waters  of  the  nether   world,   wherein   were   plunged   by  a  righteons 

Nemesis  the  sonla  of  those  who  had  in  the  bitterness  of  their  dis- 

content  lost  the  capaeitr  for  entering  into  that  joy  i— 

"  B«n«ath  lh<  pool  are  Uiiwv  that  ligli  anil  grotta. 
And  in>ke  tke  «»t«r  babMp.  m  to  tlwc, 
WlM(V«r  tbou  look'it  u  nt  the  anrboe  ahcnni. 
TistA  ia  tha  mm  tbcy  nr.  '  Ftell  Md  wen  w« 
Tliint  Ihn  ■niijrliJiltnn  nil  thirliSMnt  rlimr, 
Btarlaf;  wtthladsl]  nlMMnt  memaeholy; 
X»war«  w«MiU1ariullii>  blAck  fgalilbno'"— /n/ rit.  IIS-ISI. 

Of  that  sullen  discontent  Dante  had   not  been  guilty   even  under 

the  ht^avy  burdens  of  exile  and  poverty,  and  therefore  he   had  not 

lo«t  the  capacity  for  hope  which  was  dcnieil  to  those   who  dwelt  in 

the  "doloroaa  city."     And  so  when  he  has  left  the  region  where 

"  silent  is  the  sun  "  and  can  once  more  "  look  upon  the  stars,"  bis 

spirit  exults  in  its  liberation : — 

"  ¥<m  InircT  vnton  cow  Iwforc  tbe  wind 
3ly  niirll'*  little  Ixut  lii'r  *»iU  •lotli  iqinml, 
AKitfMVvth  KjllliitC  cruel  Ma  WKiiid  ; 
Asil  I  will  KDK  tlxt  iMiouil  Tp*Ini  iii»t««iJ, 
U'hvnin  lanD'a  ipiriC  frMa  ittcli  frvm  bUId, 
And  BtmrcUi  worthy  llunn'i  liigh  courts  t«tre«ii."—J'it'y.  L  1  ft 

Nowhere  in  the  whole  poem,  one  might  almost  say  in  all  poctiy> 
the  brighlnew   of   that  dawn,   at  once   of  the   earthly    and    the 
lieavcniy  moniing,  more  beautifully  painted : — 

H      Or  once  again,  in  that  marvellous  picture   of  which   it  ix   hard 
"'     to  aay  whether  it  excels  most  in  beauty  or  in  truth  : — 

"  Jnit  then  Ihn  ilaira  it«  ricton  illil  ^ia 
iyet  BOraing't  niirt  ttitt  vMiHbi?(l,  rO  tbst  I 
Saw  Uio  liglit  tmoblinj;  on  tbe  o|ieu  maiii " — Fhtj.  1. 11^-117. 

But  not  the  less,  in  the  midst  of  this  natural  joy  is  there  tVc 
thought  present  to  the  poet's  mind  tliat  he  is  entering  on  a  solemn 
work,  that  it  is  he  himself,  his  own  soul,  that  needs  the  clcnnsing 
which  be  is  about  to  deHcribe.  Hearing  t)i»t  thought  in  mind, 
we  sball  be  able  to  follow  his  progress  through  the  seven  circles 
of  the  Mount  of  Purification  with  n  clearer  iuitiffbt,  to  note  what 
were  the   sins  that  weighed   roost  he&vily  on   his  cooscience,  what 


"Tb«  Oritnt  npnbirc'a  hue  of  in-octcu  lone. 
Which  g>tJ^p(od  JQ  th«  u{i«ct  tslni  n&d  bright' 
Of  tbkl  puiD  air,  thronfib  kll  tlio  H«avm'ii  Hnt  xonc, 
?tow  to  mio*  aye*  hrfnii^ht  tack  t)i<i  r'\i\  •lidijtht, 
ttoon  A*  I  piMw)  torth  fram  tli«  ilvitliLlio  a.tr 
Whidi  •yet  sad  heart  hvil  llU<ii  with  tan  <I«tf<ito. 
TIm  plu)etlOT»ialin»lhin{;,  nweelaQd  fair, 
Made  all  th«  E«t  to  nailc  witlihor  bwikI  g;cv»."—P<trg.  L  13- 20. 
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vere  the  honling  rcmoctics  wBioli  he  had  foimd  most  cITGctirc  kgftin 
theta.  1  alart  with  tho  won!*  in  vtUich  ^'irgil,  •"»  thu  |Kicl'»  guide, 
forth  toCsto,  who,  aa  the  rcpreacniative  of  the- natural  rirt«p«  of  which 
the  four  stan  Ihnt  «««t  tbcir  light  upon  hi«  fiurc  an"  HvmlralH,  is  tlio 
gaardiao  of  the  entrance  to  Purgratorr,  the  errand  on  which  thCf 
have  come : — 

"  U!a  lih'B  tut  efo  bv  bnUi  ciot  Men  ixttMl, 
Hat  tlinnigb  lila  modaeai  cane  to  it  *u  near 
H«  bi»d  but  few  Blurt  nwniimb  to  rmtde. 
So,  ^  I  Mid,  thi*  nuiBiuii  I  did  b«ctr 
la  rencuc  him,  nof  wu  th«c  otlicr  «r>]r 
Tlua  Uiw  bj  wttich  I  <amr,  uiil  nnw  am  lure. 
Twu  Biiiia  Ibo  nco  iMUniil  to  diifday* 
Ami  nv»  I  (lurpow  bu  tliuM  *oiiU  tlMuld  know 
Who  htrs  uv  olukUMd  Iwnealfa  thy  toVraign  vwuj  ; 
How  I  have  Inl,  'tnrt  li«g  to  thM  to  tbuw. 
But  poww  to  hclj<  mc  dutli  fmtn  Hmrcn  dcanail 
HiM  Iw  tnn;  ac«  Cbcc.  bear  tbce,  u  ve  go  i 
Rim  OB  hit  coono  I  prayltica  nam  befriend; 
Ho  wandcn  tMkinj;  frMdom,  gift  raeaUe*, 
Ai  ha  kBw>  woll  who  li(0  [tyt  it  doih  i|>aud." — Pmry.  i.  &S-T3. 

Ab  ve  advance  vre  note  a  more   diatinct    confession.      Uc  U  dod- 

scioos  of  the  oTcr-senBitircncss   which  makes  him    keenly   alive  to 

men's  looks  of  wonder  or  their  word*  of  scorn,  as  the  sonls  gased  at 

bun,  marvelling  tliat  bis  form,  unlike  theirs,  cast  a  shadow  : — 

"  Miiw  cyn  1  tuHMd  «u  bearing  Um  vpeak  M^ 
Ad4  uw  them  v-aKbias  Bitli  artonidisent 
Mc.  onl;  uc,  and  Umt  ught'i  broken  gknw : 
'  Why  ia  thv  MUid  thai  <ui  iUoK  intent  * 
Then  aiid  iny  Matter,  'that  thon'Kiluwto  walk! 
Yrttatbeou  it  tlioo  wliat't  trr  tlieir  wliUiwrs  in«»utT 
C««nt  Wkiad  tan,  and  l«t  tli«  |>m>)<I«  talk : 
B«  Iboa  lika  towitr  tliat  boidrth  not  its  hcislil. 
And  doUi  th«  fierce  wiad*  of  (beir  rictor;  bMlk. 
For  aye  th«  man  ia  vhon  th«iidita  qiriag  to  light, 
One  on  tbe  other,  from  the  coaTdatb  rvaai, 
Y«t  thit  Mill  w^akoDa  all  the  atbcr'*  might. 
What  eooM  1  anawar  hum*  tkan  Juat '  I  cootn.' 
So  ifoko  I,  aoMOwhat  tMiobod  «itli  llul  kaaia  hue, 
Which  wurtliy  of  ocmpABuda  icnd«n<th  kidm." — ISny,  v.  7-Sl. 

A  little  further  on  and  we  find  o  like  confesnoD  of  ttie  loi 
of  praise,  of  which  that  sendtiveneis  was  the  natural  ontconic.  He 
is  in  the  eirrle  where  the  pride  of  life  is  chastened  by  the  bowed-down 
prostration  of  an  enforced  lowliness,  which  he  thus  describes  : — 

"Alto  KireioofoTMiGnf  beMinjt  meet, 
Aa  onrbal  fixed,  a  iana  a  ot.ea  mmx, 
Of  which  the  knoca  npthrMt  tli«  U4n|n  meet, 
And  by  ila  ]ialn  uBtru«  f^n*  tn>«  peiii  kwa 
To  lilni  w'lin  iiu  it  tiyiks,  MtlifM  1  >au-, 
With  )K><I  himl  t^uiac  On  their  act  ami  siiea. 
Il*  Xrar  llwir  ttniba  dkl  U>  eadi  other  draw, 
Aa  thty  upon  their  bad(  fa«i«  mora  oe  ksa. 
And  ho  vhn  uaoat  «f  paticBoe  ovaed  Um  law 
*I  oBnuomorai'aeemedoytngiadinrc**.'' — Par$.  x.  IW-I'IO. 

One  of  these  tells  him  his  name  and  his  via — 

"My  ancient  Iikod  and  brairaderdanoUrdaac 
By  my  faraftthui,  ma  ao  luuubtjr  awda 
'lliat  1  foexot  o«r  motbt*  «aa  but  amt, 
Andtowaidaiaincauy  i-rooilKomdifidajviL''— Auy-  aL  Bl-M. 
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And  Dauite  as  lie  listens,  as  if  coiiKcience  pricked  Iiim,  bovei]  Iiia 
ftcc  low  aa  if  to  hide  his  shame.  lu  aaotbcr  of  these  he  recognizes 
ihe  painter  Odemi  of  Agubbiu,  who  id  like  manner  coiifcitscs  that 
he  bad  bd  gloried  in  his  art  as  to  speak  ooatemptuously  of  his 
riraU. 

"  My  oonrtmtM  friAat  YaA  tlivn  li«««i  Tm  more  t*ist 

nhile  I  w^  luring;  to  !>)* longings  maAv 

For  emiarac*,  on  whinli  iny  bml  vos  Wil  i 

Of  tbkt  (out  pride  the  («TMiit  btre  ia  raid. 

Yet  lt»d  t  net  tttiiiMil  thi*  p1»ee  luia  bout 

S>k*o  thkt  to  God,  witli  power  to  nB,  1  pnjred." 

And   then   he  moralizei  on    the  tranBitorineu  of  human  fame  in 
wortit  which  toached 
dearest  friends : — 


«t   once   the  i}oet   aiid   two,  st   leut,  of  his 


"  Oil  emjit]r  t\orf  ^  *I1  bmnMi  pawBT  I 
Iloir  littio  green  doth  on  it«  height  codurc, 
SkTe  when  raagh  timrj  ihnt  (<i'11nir  lUikly  lour! 
(>ilM  Cimabua  tCDinw4  lo  licikl  (iill  tarH 
Hi*  "nil  ')(iunat  'II ;  the  nJoi  juyir  Uiotto  bnrv, 
So  thftt  lit*  laniv  tlieotlMTa  doth  obnilre. 
So,  too,  one  'juidu  from  the  other  turv 
The  crown  of  piKty  :  »nd  one  perchance 
Lirea  who  to  drive  both  from  their  high  noet  dnw. 
lie  world'*  bo*t  hmc  no  hJtEher  doth  odvMiao 
Ulna  br«*tfa  <d  vind  wtioM  flckla  pun  donive, 
AmI  cbuKlnit  slilii,  bue  namn  U>  chanjin  and  «htnm." 

I'^rg.  Jd  «-l«. 


And  again — 

"  Yo«r  bijth  ri>pnt».  m  likwni  of  e»m,  dotb  fly, 
Whiuh  oiui'ii  mil  ff>r*.  Miii  tlint  itvtli  nur  itasnoo 
Tbnnigh  which  frtim  «uth  it  burgMiu  rerdiiou)'." 

And  then  the  conscienee  of  the  sccr  makes  answer— 

"  Ao<l  I  to  him,  '  Th>*  u-orJa  in  my  htxirt  truw 
LaMone  that  hauihie,  knd  hring  low  my  pride-" — iVrjr.  li  llft-IlO. 

He  does  not,  however,  indulge  iu  iadiscrimiaate  self-accusations. 
He  pa»«cs  into  the  cinnle  whi^re  soul*,  are  pwrified  from  the  »ia  of 
envy,  by  being  for  a  time  blinded.  They  bad  looked  as  with  an 
cril  eye  on  the  good  fortune  of  others,  and  this  was  tlieir  righteous 
cfaaatisement.  To  that  fault  Dante  does  not  plead  guilty,  as  he  did 
Id  tlie  cose  of  pride. 

"  *  I  (ao,*  [  *.iiil,  'iliftll  {>art  li«rv  from  mine  eye*;' 
Il«t  for  brivT  time,  fur  little  th«  ollcnve 
Wlik^  tliry  haro  f^ivea  liy  cnvionm  jailouiiea ; 
The  itax  whiefa  eoiaef  o'ermactcring  all  my  mdm 
ta  from  the  tonocat  wotliug  there  below. 
For  cntn  now  I  ful  that  wciijUt  innncnao-"— i^lr*r.  xlii.  133-13S. 

But  the  supreme  confession  of  unworihitie»s  comes,  as  it  ws«  meet 
it  should  do,  when  the  pot-t  stands,  after  he  has  juisscd  through  the 
cleansing  fire,  face  to  fitec  with  hiH  trmisri^urcd  and  gloriKed 
Beatrice.  Ue  sees  her  first,  clothed  iu  a  green  mautlc  and  with  a 
snow-white  olive-bordcrcd  reil : — 

•■  TIiotilOi  t-  itlim;  uii>r«  to  vixiun  van  diil>layurt, 
Tht'  ■-  jMinvr  tliat  paatod  inm  her  Ui  lue^ 

1  t'uL  ..  i  of  udvDt  t»ve  oUyod."— /'»9.  xxs-  37-S9. 
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That  intuitive  conscionmess  of  the  presence  of  her  who  wu  at 
once  beautiful  &nd  terrible  in  her  purit;  filler!  him,  at  first,  aa  it  bad 
filled  him  in  his  boyhood,  with  an  overpowering  awe,  which  nuide 
him  look  for  help  to  the  ]x>et  who  hud  thus  fur  been  hia  gnide  : — 

■'  I  to  tbo  loh  witli  «;«tful  Irtok  aid  iiUrt.— 
A>  w)i«u  *ii  in&LDt  BMilu  hi*  mutWa  broMt. 
Wb«n  t«u  kbA  MigBJah  r«x  hi*  traablwd  boMt, — 
To  ■»)■  to  VirgU,  ■TTCcnUin^  fraT-«p{m*t 
I>  ertny  dii)p  ol  blood  in  every  vein  ; 
Tbo  signi  o{  tlut  oIJ  StUixae  *Uiul  fottb  coofot." — Piuy-  ku. 

But  Virgit  was  there  no  longer.  JIuman  gutdanoc,  the  teaching  of 
the  wiM,  the  truditioiiit  of  n  vuncrnblc  )uut,  these  had  done  their 
work,  and  he  finds  himself  alone  face  to  face  with  her  whom  he  had 
lored  as  a  woman,  with  an  absorbing  and  passionnte  devotion,  and 
who  now  met  him  on  her  chariot  of  glory  aa  the  embodied  form  of 
hcareiily  wisdom,  the  transfigured  and  glorified  conscience  of 
faamamty.  He  stood  awe>strieiLen,  and  the  bitter  tears  flowed  fast 
and  cleansed  his  cheeks,  and  then  a  voice  came  from  her  which 
thrilled  the  abysmal  depths  of  personality.  "  Dante,"  it  said — it  is 
the  one  solitary  passage  in  the  whole  poem  in  which  the  poet  names 
himself — 

"  Duto,  wavp  not  beesBM  tlij^  Virgll'a  jiona  ; 
VToop  not  aa  jrvt ;  n  jrot  it««|>  tboci  no  muni, 
PorotbfT  Bwurd'Wouii4s  inuat  thy  tuan  dow  dou'ii.'' 

He  turns  on  hearing  hinucif  thus  addressed  by  name,  and  then — 

"  1  WW  tb«  lady  wiiom  1  «T*t  lUactnMd. 
V*il«d  iuid«niesth  the  kng«lie  f«*tal  ihow  ; 
Her  nyw  on  ne,  «c>rcia  the  rtnam  abo  tttmcd  ; 
Altlioujfb  the  veil  that  from  liar  bead  did  dair, 
Bv  the  wreath  oiftlcd  to  Mtnarra  d«ar, 
AUowod  no  {limnanof  Umt  wbivb  lay  b«low. 
Quoen-iiku  in  Inolt  and  gcatuns  yet  aevBn^ 
Sh«  than  nmunwl,  aii  oaa  wlioaa  opMoh  Sowa  tn  , 
Y«4  kMpB  bdbiad  a  apaeoli  t«a  duup  ta  boar. 
<  IMioltl.  in  mo  thy  Betttrioe  •oe  I 
Uuw  didit  thou  tbinlt  It  tnoet  to  cUnb  tho  bill ! 
INdit  thou  bat  kai>«  tbat  hare  th«  Ucnad  bo !' 
Mino  e}'«  then  fell  npon  tlu  wattt*  atiUi 
Bat  tbitr*  iiiywir  tieholdiii^,  U>  th«  jr«*> 
I  turaad,  and  sbaaas  unun  luy  brow  wt«gb»d  U. 
Aa  i»ath«r  to  bar  aoa  (nr  fmmi  doth  gaia, 
8o  ahe  to  me,  for  wHb  a  Inttcr  twang 
Tkit«a  pity,  wbieb  ia  rtenmiai  dotli  o'crjiua."'— Piiry.  xxt.  B4SI. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  was,  that  the  poet  felt  as  if  his  heart 

was  frost-bound,  as  are  the  Aiwnninen  when   the  snow  lies  heavy  on 

the  trees.     His  tears  ceased  to  flow,  as  in  the  misery  of  that  con^ 

gelation    of    tlie   soul.      But   the  healing  came   from  the   angelic 

mlnistcra  who    accompanie<l    lieatricc,   and    aaug    their ,  anthem    of 

In  ie  Demine  tperavi. 

'•  Sii  «t<iiHl  t  t«<wl«aa,  Hghloaa,  for  a  tinw, 
Whilv  jti  they  nng  wliaae  miw  Mocada  on  higb, 
Alter  tbo  hisS  agibnet'  evcrlaMlns  cbise, 
Buc  nhco  1  beard  in  th«ir  awcel  melody 
ilow  niF  tbcy  pitimL  man  Ih&n  if  ii,ey  aajd 
'  Vlitj  a<ck'»l  thoa,  ud>-,  biai  to  otninitf!' 
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Tie  ics  tluit  all  iroond  my  iMWt  vm  Uid, 
Puaed  istu  wiiid  uid  water.  Mtd  with  pun 
Tbrougb  mouth  nail  oyc*  froiB  Lroatt  it*  iuitn  mutv." 

Purg.  111.  fll-W. 

But  the  stem  work  of  the   illumined  consciCDDC  ■which   Bcntrice 

reprcscuts  bu  yet  to  be  done,  and  tilic  spcak»  to  her  orer-pitiful 

attendants — 

"  Y«  in  the  Aa.y  vtsniol  Imow  nu  reat. 
Sa  tli»t  nor  lught  ait  al#vp  (rain  foil  i»a  rtttU 
Oiw  riep  tbo  vorltl  upoa  iu  path  lutli  pnat; 
Tbtccfora  my  wiawar  greitMr  cuo  muit  (mL, 
Thai  ba  may  hur  mc  naU  who  Lbera  dotl)  «m(i, 
And  Ml «  gn«(  to  KUitt  |irojiiittiunmt  fed," — /*wv-  xjti.  II^IOS. 

Sbe  pretses  on  him  the  rcmciuhrance  of  hi«  early  dayx,  namiug  the 
very  book  which  he  bad  cousccratcd  to  bis  rerercntial  love  for  her  :  — 

**  H«i  wboi  hj»  Nrw  tjfe  hctlii  firrt  attain, 

roteatidlly  wu  mcli  that  every  i^oud 

In  him  hul  jinwcr  a  windiotia  hcijthc  la  gun ; 

Itut  oil  the  mora  pcrrono  and  iri]<l  and  rml*      J 

BcoouMs  th«  null,  with  ill  Mwil,  Ian  imlilluil. 

As  *tiB  Willi  Tu»ru  of  iistnnl  rtnuigth  riwliml. 

Awhil*  njr  taue  wiu  atrong  hi*  Mir  to  liuitii. 

And  I,  VBreQiag  tu  hiiu  my  yotms  eye*. 

Im  the  •trkigfat  (wtth  to  Uad  him  on  vaa  ikillcd. 

Bat  Roan  Ml  hod  reached  the  point  wtiorc  lici 
I    Our  aeeood  uc,  and  I  inr  lif*  had  dialit[0'l, 

H«  left  RIV.  lall^win;:  cAXvtt  (aiituiio«. 

AnA  when  I  tiail  (rom  tlmh  ta  ng'irit  rauj^d, 

And  lovoUniau  and  buaut)'  iu  luo  grew, 

I  mu  t«  Liaa  Icaa  dear  and  more  ottraugtd. 

Ilu  foet  he  tnniod  to  wnjr  that  wm  nM  true. 

Fallowing  of  gaoi  the  (ciublnnM  rountcrfcit 

Which  at' a  U>  promiac  give*  (uIIUmeDt  ^uc 

Xoa^ht  It  avtulcil  tlic  spirit  to  cntroit, 

Wli«r«tn  in  viiil»UM  »(t  and  othcnrito, 

I  called  him  tuM-h.  but  liltle  li««l  to  DlMt- 

So  low  hi^  IbU  that  wajv,  liuvcrer  wiw, 

Wrrv  all  too  feeble  luiind  hia  aoak  to  Mre, 

Save  aboiTintE  bin  the  lott  one*'  niwriM. 

For  ttiii  1  tiod  the  itMewaya  of  the  itni<r«. 

And  unto  him  who  thm  tor  wo*  hia  jcitidc 

The  pnvpr*  wvro  boru«  with  which  my  toar*  I  gave, 

Tt>*  MT  r«ij;ii  will  c(  Utxl  wvold  Im  delied 

If  Lilliu>hoiiId  bo  ]iuKil,  and  (Dvh  a  fwfl 

fid  taaled,  yd  no  rrvkoning  l>o  nuTiplied 

Of  ]«iiteD(»  that  poun  ita  tutg  m  \Aa<ii..''~P»ry.  xxx.  1  IS~IiS. 

This  was  terrible  cnongh.     It  was,  as  it  were,  Dante's   anticipa- 

tioo  of  the  timr  when  thv  bouk«  »ha]|  be  opcued,  and  the  things  done 

in  the  body  shall  l>e  made  manifest  to   Christ   and  to   Hia   angels. 

Bnt  this  was  not  all.     The  voice  of  the   Judge,  which  a  also   the 

voice  of  the  Beloved,  for  Beatrice  unites  both  characters,  must  say 

to  the  accused,  as  Nathan  did  to  David,  "Tliou  art  the  man."     The 

sinner  must   eonfe«s   his   giiiil,   as    David   confessed   it, — "Against 

Thee,  Thee  only,  hare  I  siniicd  and  done   this  evil   in  Tby  sight" 

And  «0  Beatrice  spcnk*  to  the  lover  of  her  youth  i^ 

"  *0  Ittoii  w1n>  art  beyoiul  Ibu  sured  *tr«ani,' 
Tiitnmii  bvr  utteianov  Ihm  |wiint- blank  to  me. 
^Vbicli  ei«D  edgewuie  keen  nod  aliaqi  did  anniL" 

Sbe  then  began  again  immediately — 
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"  Stj;.  U}-,  if  thi*  b<  tru*  ;  with  ch^tfft  Iill«  till* 
Thinv  uw«  codfenion  ihenlil  oonuDiugled  b«.*' 

At  fint  he  stands  gpccclilcH*  in  his  disma; — 

")ij  psvtn  tlmr  woiital  «tt«nKtli  •»  laurh  lUit  idIm, 
Thu  loy  v(K«  movod.  >nJ  y«t  •ll-bruttan  Aod," 

Bat  the  qaettioD  n  pressed  homo.      The  coufcuion  of  the  siuner 
must  be  articulate  aiid  audible — 

"  AwUiU  ilkn  bora  it ;  than '  Wlutl  thnik'M  tten.*  will, 
'  Antn  «r  m*  now  ;  tor  tlioto  thy  manoriw  mi 
Are  by  lti««lf««in  Dot  VBlitxAiBeaiahad,' 
Conliuioa  imd  itinnnT  togrtlMr  Md« 
A  '  )*(•'  (ruiu  out  my  lina  m  iikIi  wtto  floir 
That  to  hear  it  ligbt's  help  tnuit  ncnls  be  Imd." 

The   itate  of  unnerved  prostration  into  wluch  he  fell  leads,  as  it  wa« 
meant  to  lead,  to  iwnitvnlial  tears — 

"  R'cQ  uai;n>U'lio<r,  wlmn  hotji  utrisg  anil  liow 
Ara  oiontruDnl,  (lbJ  witli  (iiJI  turon  no  mor* 
Tlic  arrow  t«  ita  (ImUuviI  mark  ilotb  go, 
Su  I  nine  wny  li«lic*th  that  burden  urn. 
l^<Mt'mg  hU  llood  of  nuiny  tean  and  oljflu. 
And  nj  rwn  foiled  ere  UHl  itn  cuarvu  **!  o'er. 
1Vtieii«e  ihe  to  rnc^  '  To  ray  d«air«a  u>  ria* 
Tbat  led  tlioa  oil  (a  lore  tk»  higlioM  good, 
Beyond  whicli  iMugbl  that  man  omi  ttnre  for,  Km> 
Wliat  [liU  tHit  lity  .ttlimtt.  vhat  cluibi  witlittooil, 
Ki)  tiiiil  lliy  hops  of  [lutiiig  fortlici  oil. 
Tlivu  Bu  hadit  ImJ  luide.  ■■  all  iuIhIii*!  T 
And  what  alliifctnData  cr  wbat  vai>U)[e  ahoae 
Upon  the  braw  of  nthon  to  IhiiM  vye 
So  th»  thy  ati-ia  to  M«k  tor  tb«iD  w«ra  won  T  "* 

And  then  comes  the  confession  which  ileatrice  sought  for  : — 

"TlMciaft<r  I  lud  dram  on*  bttt«c  Bgb 
Scara  hail  I  voica  whtmith  to  u*w«r  b«r. 
Asd  My  lif«  «traEiil*d  hard  U>  mtk»  t«ply  : 
WidpiiiK  1  Mid,  'Tbo  thingi  that  proMnt  mm 
tVilh  theii  falw  pltoaim  led  my  utaps  aaiJ«, 
Boon  M  thy  bee  wm  htddaa  frnm  tno  thvr*. '  ''—P»rj.  xxiL  ]  -30i ' 

Confession  brings,  as  ercr,  the  sense  of  pardon  and  absolution; 
bat  the  vound  has  yet  to  be  ptx>1>e<l,  and  reproof  and  iraraing  are 
needed  for  the  coming  jrcars,  lest  they  shoold  reproduce  the 
fgilures  of  the  past : — 

"  Ami  the,  '  Iladit  thou  been  tilanl  or  dtnied 
Wkat  tku'i  oonf«aw«t,  Mt  lo»  hbawn  lud  boca 
Tby  guilt,  M  great  tho  Jiidjta  by  wlioM  thon'rt  tri«J. 
But  vhcn  a  niatt'a  oarn  inaulli  la  iip>s  iMn 
Hiauelf  ol  (in  ncciiMits.  tli*n  thu  >hoe1 
In  our  eoart  Inma  aj>alii»t  the  awnrd-edga  lt«M  1 
HnwtVr  llirt  Ihi,  thai  IhiMt  Moroahuue  nMy'rt  feel 
Fur  ihal  tliiiii-  M^ir.  aiut  in  futoKB  yean, 
HniriDg  Ihe  .Sirta»  more  thino  keut  mity>t  atofll  ; 
Li«t  th-M,  sad  otOM  awfaOit  to  hiif  in  loan, 
6o  ahalt  tkou  hear  bow,  >»<•  -i  <^  Ibetnmb. 
I  iboiild  hlTe  been  Ui  Ui**  fjibtrM. 

Nertr  tn  tiMK  did  *Ddi  :  .    i-"  com* 

From  art  at  uatiir*  a*  (iuih  tlint  (air  fnmo 
Wlmrvln  I  dutJt,  now  liwlinc  eaitb  ib  liosMi 
Anil  t(  to  tb«e,  ttiroiigh  my  d<;iartan>.  aame 
The  liM  of  kijjhert  joy.  wliat  marlAl  thinK 
Should  lha>  luve  vttrred  theo  vith  hoi  paarioa't  ftuM ! 
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Bftli*  lint  atrok*  tbat  4>d  •xptvieoM  bring 

Of  Mrtii'a  Um  Kbvn,  tkou  aboiiMat  liao*  ujiward  aUivcB, 

Thy  lli|>bl  to  nte,  no  longer  nadi,  to  winE- 

in  mt  a  wbni  thy  puuona  down  mete  luiviia 

Tti  mut  nev  Ui>«i— aone  girl  of  little  price, 

Or  «th«r  rain  thinj^  for  but  brief  iwo  ^voo. 

tha  c«!I<Tw  liinl  tnakot  trial  ooo*  or  tWKS. 

Bvt  all  In  vain  ike  net  ii  apraul.  or  dart 

Shu*  rruiii  t^v  Inw,  b«ror#  tbe  tMgoA  one'*  efGa.' " 

Wo  cwinot  wofuler  thut  tbe  i>oet  who  has  thus  throwD  his  self- 
reproach  with  such  wonderful  dramatic  force  into  the  lips  of  another 
■  afaould  point  alio  his  own  self-humiliation. 

^^^  "  Aa  little  oliildren,  dtunb  for  almnM  of  b«>Jt. 
^^^L  Will  Uatauna  ctud  vitli  eyea  upon  t&e  giWiBid, 

^^^P  Otraiag  their  Autlta  with  pcDitcntial  eniut, 

^^^  Sa  tliB*  atood  l."—Pty.  xxxi.  31-fSl- 

P  Here,  for  the  prescot,  I  stop,  great  as  i*  the  fascination  which 
would  lead  me  on  at  once  to  tbe  close  of  that  wonderful  scene 
which  restores  to  the  &itincr  bis  lost  gmrily  and  pence.  We  are 
dealing  now,  not  with  the  process  of  restoration,  hut  with  the  confes- 
sion whicli  was  its  antecedent  and  condition.  It  mar  well  be 
asked,  1  think,  wh^tlter  tlm  whole  wide  region  of  literature  pre- 
sents anything  more  intcnsclv  autobiographicnl.  We  read  it  In  its 
dramatic  form,  which  half  tciU  from  us  its  intense  reality  ;  but 
wc  hare  to  remember  that  it  was  his  pen  that  wrote  it  all — that 
it  was  tbe  mau,  proud,  rewrvcd,  rwliccnt,  craving  for  the  praises  of 
men  and  sensitive  to  their  ceuauro,  that  thus  laid  bare  the  secrets 
of  his  soul-  The  reproofs  of  BcJitrice  are,  as  I  Iiarc  Said,  those  of 
bis  own  illumined  and  transligured  consdcnce.  The  "  Porgatorio  " 
takes  its  place,  in  sjntc  of  all  differences  of  form  and  character,  side 
by  side  with  the  "Confessions  of  Augustine."  One  who  has 
entered  into  its  meaning  will  at  least  hare  learnt  one  lesson.  lie 
will  hare  felt  the  power  of  Dante's  intense  trotlifulnesa.  Tlie 
theories  which  see  in  the  "  Commcdia,"  from  first  to  last,  the 
symbiotic  cypher  of  a  crypto-heresy,  tbe  writings  of  •  man  in  a 
mask,  reiling  a  pantheistic  license  under  the  garb  of  «  scholutic 
tlteotogy,  will  seem  ab«olutely  incredible.* 

Starting  from  the  point  thus  gained,  wc  may  venture,  without 
undue  boldness,  to  trace  in  the  cleansing  prooi-sses  which  be  describes 
the  resulu,  in  greater  or  less  measure,  of  his  oirn  experience,  the 
record  of  wliat  he  hod  found  purifying  and  healing  iu  its  iuflucnces 
ttpou  bis  soul 

Of  hi*  joy  in  the  serene  tufluenecs  of  light  and  sky  I  hare 
already  spoken  as  one  of  those  influences.  It  is  worth  while  to  note 
hflw  often  he  returns  in  tbe  "  Purgatorio  "  to  descriptions  of  a  like 
character,  sometimes  iu   their  purely  natural  beauty,  more  often  in 


I 


*  Infer,  I  <i<     l   '      ".  uy.  t>  Ibe  ttivonta  |<ut  fortti  1>]r  the  «U«r  Rnactti  in  liia 
"&f<ir>lo   Anti  ■:•■}  vWnnltxl  pven  mom  eyitemaiically  bf  Aro«s,   in   bia 
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llic  tender  human  mcmurics  whicli  &ro  associated  with  (hem.  So, 
while  lie  ttill  MtaudH  bf  the  xea  on  which  lie  liad  seen  the  treidbling 
of  tho  watcn,  he  notes  tlic  change  that  dawa  brought  with  it. 

"  So  that  tEio  ol«sr  white  aii<l  ib«  crinsoa  roM 
Which  on  Aurora**  bckuteon*  obodu  u«  aecn 
Where  I  AobA.  puied.  wilb  tjiao,  lo  OMajte  jtluw*. 

a  •  ■  •  • 

And.  lo,  M  wlirQ  the  mnniing  (lnw«th  ni^ 
Thiongh  th«  chick  rapoar  Bion  grow*  6mj  nd 
Dowa  in  the  Wot  wbtro  Ocean'*  wide  |iLuiu  Ko." — Pmi^  it.  (^1S> 

^ot  without  *igi)ificaHCC  is  the  jwct  loltt  by  Sordello  that  the  ^loao- 

tatn  ofParificatioacan  only  be  ascended  while  the  sunlight  fulUoiiil — 

"  But  Ko  hiw  lUy  «'en  now  itoth  itownirknl  move  i 
Ws  cauDot  take  our  upwud  Monn  by  nijtkt. 
And  it  WOK  well  aome  ilialMi  fair  to  prarA,"— Pin^gi.  rii.  t3~i5. 

Thc^  tind   that  shelter   in   n  fnir  rnlle;  which  i«  painted  with  ft 

jewelled  beauty  that  reminds  us  of  Fra  An|:elico,  and  whit-h  wc  have 

to  picture  to  ountclTCs  as  lit  up  with  the  glow  of  the  wCNtcring  sun — 

"  Ool'l.  v\v*T,  criniaou,  wbito-loMl'a  whitest  bit, 
11ia  IdiIihu  hikA  im  luucot  aa<l  MT«n«. 
Itright  (unermUl*  at  th«  uo«iMat  when  they  split, 
Ptatfed  in  thU  rale  the  tiLwts  and  flowcnt  brtwMn, 
Would  caeh  and  all  bo  fnund  *urpM*od  in  hue, 
A*  lea  liy  grratcr  orerptfirerad  is  Meo. 
Nnr  did  wc  Xuiare'a  paiotiDa  only  view. 
But  of  B  tbauuuid  fragruil  mloura  *weet 
Sha  mwU  a  miiiKlfvl  pttrfnine  stnnge  mi'I  bow." — Pary-  fit.  Tt^l. 

But  evening  ha-t  its  human  memories,  and  these  also  eomc  on  the 

mind  which  has  bcca  opened  to  enter  into  the  depths  of  its  outward 

splendour,  and  to  consider  the  lieauty  of  the   lilies  of  ll>e  field  that 

arc  more  wonderful  than  Solomon  ia  all  bis  glory,  with  a  chastening 

and  purifying  influence — ■ 

"  Tba  boor  wu  oame  which  y«arn!e^  doth  ren«w 
To  thnMi  tar  em%  at  tea,  aitd  melta  ~th^  r  iiearl 
Thv  ilay  Ihnl  tii«y  haie  bid  awoet  friend*  adieu 
WhiL'h  Bukit  thi*  wanderer  feung  with  h>ro  to  itart 
](  h«  per«hai>oe  hew  reaper  bell  i^ar. 
That  Menu  to  menm  oi  dny '■  life  doth  de}tttt." — Pnry.  viii.  1-4. 

Tlie  slumber  of  the  night  that  follows  is  succeeded  by  another  dawn. 
Day  unto  day  uttcroth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  declareth  know- 
ledge to  the  sotil  that  has  eyes  to  see  and  can  to  hear.  And  licre 
the  outward  beauty  touched  yet  another  chord,  and  there  is  «u  apoca* 
lypsc  to  the  inward  ere  such  as  Dante,  we  must  believe,  hod  known 
in  the  glories  of  a  sunrise  on  the  Ajiennines. 

"  .She  who.  o[  forc.  (liand  tAi\  Tithoiiiu'  \tt>A, 
Atiojuly  whitciwil  all  tli*  Orient  (or, 
As  rrom  hur  *whh  trMad'*  if  nut  lior  «t«M  wtra  hid. 
Hm  brow  WH  iKif^t  with  nmiy  a  jvwdlsd  atar."— it.  1. 

Ana  Dante— 

"  n« by  hia  Adawflssli dowB-weJ^ed 
CoDijiMTcd  l>y  alwp  ii|>oii  tLe  ktui  ceoliued,'' 

where  he  and  bis  companions  ha<I  been  resting. 

**  It  wa*  the  boiir  wh<Q  Rwallow  to  the  wind 
Chanu  hor  aait  imii|[ii  ai  eoumlBii'a  dawn  draw*  neai' ; 
Percbinco  M  lAA  wihh  vox  anil  li*<iat  h«f  imud 
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AkI  wiion  OUT  Mm]  nutv  afien  frain  tbo  tplian 

<N  ll^li,  Mid  lou  by  nuay  «  hot  thought  driTcn. 

A*  h«l(-illTiB«  lent*  (ortli  in  vui«n  clMr."— /"iiry.  u.  1-18* 

Or   take    VirgU'i)    irord«,    as  he  addKascs    the   visible    sod,  not 

withunt  a  Bcarcely  reited   reference  to  tlie  true  Light  that  lighteth 

cTcry  man — 

"  OnloMaat  light,  ttIiIi  trait  in  whcoi  1  tako 
Ilia  Mr  Mw  |«th.  <1>>  llitm  our  footatcBs  gntde, 
E'ln  M  'til  umt,  Imt  u-^i  ttta  my  (oniilie. 
Thoa  mim'at  the  worlJ,  thy  Iwania  thic*  l*r  kn.l  wido ; 
CalBU  toam  good  o^iia*  bid  th«  contnry. 
Thy  taja  ihoali  b«  to  nt  u  loiden  trieH.'' — Purg.  xiii.  Ift>2t. 

Or  his  varning  counsel  to  the  i)Oct  vbom  he  has  led  up  the  mountain 

slopes: — 

"  nio  hMwna  call  on  yno.  wluMllBg  nmiul  on  Ugh, 
And  ibow  U)  yun  thrir  bMutMtW  orin  «tfrn*. 
And  y«t  jvuc  gam  n|)On  thv  earth  dotk  liu.'' — Piirg.  xiv.  U^-tSIX 

Or  Dant«'s  own  raenionr  of  the  sweet  inHuenoes  of  spring : — 

"  Attd  e'en  u  comoi.  pfoeUiming  cUy'n  clcnr  t'ae. 
The  brcatliof  May.  with  CHioiim  fr«ti  and  iiwoct 
Impicftiiat*,  tlut  from  RTOna  uid  dawcn  mimi. 
So  (alt  I  tli*«  111*  f^tlu  hnwMH  incot 
My  toxiw,  iMid  liMinl  ol  winga  Urn  m»tling  wonj, 
ttaTling  amtinnial  aii*  ttie  wn*e  tu  Kivsk'' — furg.  xxiv.  US-ICO. 

Or  of  his  vision  of  the  nif^ht  vhoo  he  nod  Virgil  and  Slntius  are 
seated  on  the  rock-hewn  steps: — 

'*  So  wvir«  ««  thtoo  ana  than  in  ulan«^  dMp, 
I  M  tbo  gMt,  ami  eko  a*  goatherd*  tfauy. 
On  uitlisr  aitlH  huinm«l  in  by  vtnggfaUivp  : 
LitUe  we  »a»  of  whkt  bemnid  n*  Iw, 
Bat  thT<^ugfa  that  liltk  1  beheld  eaeh  rtar, 
LaiSt*  thui  u  their  wont,  with  brightt*  ray.''— /"m^.  xxriL  &M9. 

Am  far  M  proving  the  point  in  Dante's  character  which  1  have 
■ooght  to  illustrate,  my  ioduclion  is  already  more  (ban  safficientl; 
complete.  Itiit  tlie  supreme  witness  to  the  healing  power  of  the 
outward  beauty  of  Nature  to  the  eye  that  baa  been  pui^ed  and 
illumined  is  found  iu  the  parting  words  with  which  Viigil  Icares  the 
disciple  who  no  longer  neeih  hi«  guidanee,  and  iu  the  new  abounding 
joy  witJi  which  that  disciple  yields  himself  to  its  Influence,  all  tlto 
more  auggestiTe  from  the  intermingling  with  that  imagined  ideal  of 
what  might  be  in  the  soul's  future,  of  the  memories  which  sprang 
from  bis  own  solitary  walks  in  the  pinc^wonds  of  Ravenna  :^ 

"  Aod  v'h«a  thu  vhole  accent  below  a>  lav. 
Ami  w«  (tuod  wbura  no  step  ajiinouotetl)  higher, 
Vireil  on  iDe  hi*  ey«a  intent  did  atay, 
Anaaaid,  'Ho  temporal  an>l  the  eternal  fir* 
TluMi  bait  beheld,  mv  aon.  and  hnit  attainvd 
Wbcro  ti>  lec  (urihvr  "l  may  u<il  aniiirv. 
To  brisB  thee  huf»  mv  akill  uid  .vt  I'vo  atniatd ) 
Kow  let  Ihisc  i-iitii  mil  iak«  Xhn  true  gnida't  ptoM  i 
In  4toep  and  ttrsil  ]>ath«  tbou'rt  no  moN  datained. 
ii,.ii   ■■{  ■-.■  Mia  that  ^iow  vfioa  thy  tac*. 

"gngiMn.  tkefloweNLthe  teiuler  Irac*, 

bir  land  Lviag*  forth  itMlf  to  grMo. 

Unul  aeuii  aame,  now  Iritiht  with  thong;hi«  at  i 
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Tint  «JM,  wliieh,  woejiiDZ.  Uil  mc  tliM  to  Bock, 

TboD  nwjM  lit  wU,  •N'  Hiuiilar  *iiiaB)|;  thcac 

Look  uot  for  m*  to  ligD*!  or  to  «peak : 

PtM,  uprigLt,  huiltliy  u  th  Lm  own  will  ixnv, 

Add  set  to  do  it*  bnlding  nov  ttvn  woiL. 

SotdaMlarowiiRiidiiulivaiiUij'brow."— Airy,  xrril.  194-142. 


And  tlieu  the  poet  opens  a  new  {.■auto  for  that  new  cxperietice  :— 

'  Eag«r,  within  it  and  aruiiiul,  Mch  wiy, 
To  Mnreb  tbU  hrareiily  fomrt.  doaiu  aii< 
That  tnnprml  V>  mine  oyc  tlw  ncw-boru  ■ 


To  Mareb  tbU  hrareiily  forMt.  doaiu  and  ernoi, 
That  tnnprml  V>  mine  oyc  tlw  ncw-boru  Saj, 
Wftitinil  no  nuiTe,  wh«To  I  till  then  hiul  b««i), 


Upon  ttic  b*nk  1  wcot  on  uliiwly,  ilcv. 

On  maiul  wkicli  (ni);niiice  btcatliod  o'er  all  tlu  mcug. 

Anda«w«et  braOMtowudme  tkcu^Uoir 

With  oildi  uuvarytitj;  coiir*«  dud  my  tnea, 

Kot  wHb  more  tore*  ttian  gt>i)lU«t  ^e  dotn  ktiow. 

Thereat  tlii  l««rti^  wt  trembting  humMiCs, 

Bout  thcmielrot  oac  anil  all  loitanlt  tii«  tidv 

Where  iti  firrt  abade  tlll^  li"Iv  .Mrjtint  doth  tnK«. 

Yet  from  the  npfight  iwervcil  they  uot  »nd«; 

So  far  that  nay  binl*  opoii  the  ipr^ 

Cmuad  by  th«r  woatAi  t.uk-worli,  to  ab«d«, 

Itiil  «ttli  U\\\  heart  of  joy.  tht  hraoK  ol  day 

'I'liry  urlooniod  nov  u'ithiii  their  Icoh-  bower, 

Whiob  to.  tli*ir  siiUj^  tU  luottu  iU«l>  <lid  plH/, 

Libo  that  whioU  through  thv  |<iiM'-w<K>d  nin*  OMb  bour, 

PrDca  bn&d)  to  bruioh,  apon  t-'biam's  ■bore. 

Wbto  -liiliia  hsta  loose  Sinxwo'i  iKiirer.  — Ptirg.  xiriii.  t  -21 . 

But  ddc  b<r  Bide  with  this  yielding  of  the  aoti],  as  witli  the  open- 

ne«a  of  II  renewed  childhood,  iu  the  very  spirit  of  'tt'oi'dsworth,  to  the 

teaching  of  Nature,  the  voices  of  the   silent  stars,  the  whispvringa 

of  tlte  winds,  the  unixie  of  the  waters,  the  beauty  of  the  hitls  and 

voods,  th«  "  Purgfttorio"  describes  other  proccsKs,  each  of  tbem  soggc*- 

tive  of  itn  ex|>crtcticc  through  wliieh   Dante  had  himself  passed,  and 

of  an  insight  into  the  hygiene  and  thcrapciitiea  of  the  soul  gained  by 

that  experience.     One  of  these  meets  ua  on  t)ie  very  threshold  of  the 

poem.    ,  The  master  and  the  scholar,  ^''irgi!  and  Dant«,  bavc  asked  for 

guidauee.     How  is   the  latter  to  qualify  himself  for  the  n»cent  of 

the  Mount   of  Parifieation  ?     And  the  answer  coinea  from  Cato  as 

the  rcprcseotatirc  of  uatural  ethics  pointing  to  something  beyond 

itself,  and  is  addressed  to  Virgil : — 

"  Go,  thcrvron,  nnw.  and  tkat  ho  |^nl  Um  teach 
With  a  (looath  rnth.  ami  m»  thou  elniSM  hi*  fao« 
So  that  itoch  iitain  that  liiig«n  UM>r«  tiviit  U«aab ; 
For  'l«Jtif  not  nrncrt  hui  vyt  witli  any  tr»0« 
itf  tliHt  tliihl.  luiit  Iwfvrv  tli«  aq^l  go 
Who  hi'lds  lu  I'arj»lii»  llie  [orcDKivt  plsca"*— /^M7.  i.  W-' 

And  so  while  the  grccu  grass  was  wet  with  the  dow  of  moruiuf 

Virgil  lavs  bis  bands  upon   il,  and  with   a  "  jwci'tiiess   wonderftil " 

prejMLFcs  him  for  the  lark  Hssigued  him.     And  then  Dante  goes  on  ; — 

"  I  tamed  to  him  my  checlu,  wher«  Xtan  fcti  fnll, 
Asd  tktn  he  Uvod  and  clas&iod  my  Cwo  all  o'er 
From  hue  that  ndl  had  loft  thatv.  dark  and  dnlL"— ^wj^  L  196-133. 

And  then  he  girds  him   with  the  nish  which  was  to  be  the  symbol, 

Hot  of  the  strength  and  vigour  «hich   men  look  on  ns  conditions  of 

success  iu  their  great  euierprisci — intcUrctual,  moral,  spiritual — but 
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of  tlie  hmnility  vhich  ccDS«a  to  assert  itself,  and  yields  itself  to  the 

cliB»tis«menta  irliich  God  nppiiinti  fur  it,   atid  is  content  with  low 

ntatc,  and  seeks  not  great  things  for  itself. 

"  NoaUMTjiUat  thatleB*MftiidbnuuliMl)ot«, 
Or  huiksKd  iraw.  codil  thsM  inMun  itt  life. 
For  tliny  yield  net  m  well  ttrokn  pMirth  iifvt.  "—Par^  i.  lOS-lCO. 

I  do  not  enter  uow  into  the  rexed  quntion  wlietlier  Dsute  had 
erer  entered  on  the  life  whidt  vaa  for  his  ^aeration  the  ideal 
pattern  of  humility,  and  had  become,  as  a  member  of  the  Tcrtiatj 
Orderofthc  Brethren,  a  follower  of  Francis  of  Auiti.  The  nnnuatak- 
ah!o  appeanince  of  l>B»te*s  feature*  in  Giotto's  fresco  at  Aitsisi,  coming 
in,  with  the  ardour  of  a  new-born  life,  to  present  himself  to  the 
great  bridegroom  of  porcrty,  and  the  reverence  which  utters  itself  in 
the  "Paradiflo,"  at  least  tend  to  confirm  ahat  is,  in  any  case,  a 
respectable  tradition.  What  I  note  here  is  that  this  passage  in  the 
"Purgatorio"  shows  that  he  liad  grasped  in  its  comptetenCNS  the  idea 
of  that  "cord  of  lowliness"  which  was  one  of  the  outward  badges 
of  the  Franciscan  Onler. 

That  other' process  of  llic  cleansing  of  the  faoo  from  the  smoky 

grime  of  the   Inferno   is   hardly  Icsh   significaiic   in   ilit  symbolism. 

Contact  with  evil,  even  with  the  righteous  Xemcsis  that  falls  on  evil, 

is  not  without  its  perils.     'Hie  man  catche:<   something  of  the  taint 

of  the  rices   on  which  Itc  looks,     lie  is  infected  as  with  the  bassa 

voglia,  which    lingers  as  it  lintens  to  the  rcvilings  of  the  base.     He 

becomes    hard    and   relentless    as    he  dwells  with    those  who  hare 

perished  in  their  hatred.     He  looks  on  the  tufTerings  of  the  loat,  not 

only  with  awo  and  dread,  but  with  a  Tertollian-likc  ferocity  of 

exultaticMi.    He  analyses  the  foulness  of  their  guilt  as  with  the 

tTvicsl  realism  which  is  dominant  in  modem  French   titeraturo. 

Before   the  work  of  juirilication   can  hcgiu,  before  be  can   prepare 

himself  to  meet  the  gaze  of  the  angel-guard  of  Paradise,  ho  muat 

deanae  himself  from  that  blackness  of  the  pit.     The  eye  cannot  see 

dearly  the  beauty,  outward  or  spiritual,  which  is   to  work  out  its 

restoration  to  humanity  and  holiness,  until  its  memories  of  the  abyw 

of  cril  arc  made  less   keen  and  virulent.     And  when   that  process 

bc^ns,  and  the  pilgrim  has  at  last  arrivod  at  the  gate  of  Purgatory, 

the  symbolism  becomes  yet  richer  and   more   auggestire.      He   had 

dreamt  that  he  had  been  borne  upward,  as  on  eagles'  wings,  into  a 

region  terrible  in  its  brightness. 

"  TbcN  SMniod  botli  he  and  1  to  foci  ihs  Aula ; 
And  thM  JatMiiMd  fii*  ki  icordicil,  II  lirokn 
P«rio<re«  tko  i3anib(i  uliicli  my  swiil  o'ctvaiae." — Bury.  ii.  81-.% 


Bnt  the  dream  has  its  interpretation. 
com&irter  is  nigh  at  hand. 


He  wakes  in  terror,  but  hia 


"  TliiiD  *uit  tuj  Mjutur.  '  (.'act  otf  tlijr  iliiBitir, 
i)«  t«n  tl»t  wc  ■  guu^l;  time  1ib««  won  -, 
Ch«<k  Dot  tfaf  powcn,  DMt  let  tlicm  h*<re  fn)l  play ; 
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Kow  ihall  thy  stepa  IfatiM^  I^i^tory  ma. 

Soe  tbcn  the  hiqli  diffa  tliat  ktuunil  it  f^, 

Sec.  vbcre  it  imhui  dujotuwl,  it*  onintKa  woo.'  "—Pury.  ix.  W-A$, 

He  liad  bcVD  trausportcd  in  that  ecstasy  of  Ida  tDornJog  slumber  by 

Lucia,  at  once  a  saint  in  irliose   cliiirch   at   Florence  be   may  have 

wonhippcd,  to  whom  he  may  have  turned  iu  the  simplicity  ofhis  yoath- 

Tul  faith,  an  the  healer  of  that  climiiesii  of  night,  tbe  outcome  of  intense 

study  and  lutcDsc  i^ef,  whieh  at  one  time  thrcatenetl  to  place  liini,  no 

le»  than  Milton,  in  Ihe  list  of  the  great  jioetn  of  the  world  who  had 

niSercd  from  a  like  priration, 

"  TireniM  and  Diinoiia,  nrapfaet*  old. 
Blind  TbAiiijTii  ukL  blina  Usooidci:'-'* 

and  one  who  was  for  him,  in  the  aftcr-glow  of  his  afc,  when  he  had 

learnt  to  tnuKtigtire  all  his  early  memories,  tiic  symbol  of  heavenly 

illumination.     That  diviucr  insight  was  needed  for  what  was  to  follow. 

Sitting  on  the  topmost  of   three  steps  of  varied   hoe,  he  sees   the 

angel  of  Purgatory  with  a  face  of  transcendent  brightness. 

"  In  hk  right  load  •  uakni  nroid  h«  h««t 
Whwb  >pon  ui  ito  njn  ttSo&tiid  Mill. 
So  tlist  in  vsin  inin*  cyci  did  rnaet  it*  gIsN." — Piirf.  tx.  83-M 

And  the  fashion  of  those  three  steps  was  this : — 

"  Tliitkvr  did  ire  draw  ni^h.  <uid  that  firvt  tbur 
Wm  of  white  uiMble,  poliibod  to  sod  clc«^ 
It  inirrorad  all  my  haiiim  aa  thoy  wora." 

lliGre  is  the  self- knowledge  which  sees  itself  in  the  mirror  of  the 
Divine  word  :— 


"  Tim  aocoiii)  ilarkor  than  duak  pene  wta  i 
01  itMiu,  aU  cnimbting,  rousb  aed  ooane  in  gnuu 
Witii  niauy  a  cnuk  its  IcDgtli  and  breadth  botw«ca." 


There  is  the  rough  sternness  of  mortiGcatton,  which  is  far  other 
than  the  soft  couch  of  seif-indulgCDce,  in  whieh  the  natural  nuui 
delights. 

"  Ttia  tliml,  wLieh  o'er  the  «tb«t*  ton-cfs  lUDsia, 
Af'iwarvd  a*  if  ot  Sory  por^yty, 
Like  bilood  tiuu  gosbea  criuuou  fram  Uxo  ra>i."—Pms.  ix.  M-IOS. 

There  is  tlie  glow  of  buruing  love,  not  without  a  latent  hint  of 
the  supreme  instance  of  that  lore  in  the  blood  that  flowed  from 
bands  and  feet  aud  wounded  side  upon  the  Cross. 

These  were  the  steps  that  had  to  be  surmounted  before  the  soul 
could  enter  od  its  steep  ascent,  and  then,  pasung  these,  he  falia 
before  the  angelic  guardian. 

"  Tlwo  iirMktiatfl  at  tlu  Iioly  feet  I  lay. 
Mtny  I  beoged,  and  opening  of  tbo  (. 
And  ilirico  1  amote  my  brout  in  caiuritc  mjp. 
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Mtny  I  beoged,  and  opening  of  tbogat«; 
And  ilirico  1  amote  my  brout  in  eat 
'Then  oq  toy  brow  b«  did  dclincal^. 


With  kii  iB-onl'a  iraint,  tcvou  I"*,  and  aaid,  '  Whan  iWa 
Thou  go'at  withia,  otaaJMO  thoM  wotuid*  obsUnata.* " 

r-iyi  ix.  109-iu. 

And  so  the  galea  arc  opened  with  the  silver  aud  the  golden  kcyi  of 
command  and  counsel,  of  which  the  auget  says : — 
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" '  From  fctM  liolil  I  than ;  from  Um  1  Ickru 
Itotbrr  lo  opa  bl  trrar  t^n  to  doie, 
rf  only  at  lay  (oft  mta  kno^  «b<I  uMirn.' 
Anil  tJbun  ttw  wivni'l  door  Iw  0^00  iliruw*. 
Skying,  '  KuX-'r  i  u.  but  alto  Uk*  good  head : 
Uo  i* inui  (ortli  who  look*  back  m  fc« giw«.' "— Pmijr.  ix-  127-133, 

Yes,  ihc  scvcu  Ps  of  tltc  Rcvcu  P«cc«t«,  tlic  mortal  siiis  of  the 
ethics  oF  incdiiEral  Chriatendom,  are  all  thus  traced  upon  the  poet'a 
brow,  for  in  him,  lut  in  all  of  ii»,  there  were  the  poMibilitica,  and 
even  the  actnalitieti,  of  all.  Lie  might  be  coascious,  as  vc  have  seen 
in  the  ioKtsiicca  of  pride  and  envy,  of  one  fonn  of  evil  a*  more  domi- 
nant in  him  than  another,  of  its  being,  as  ue  sar,  tiiji  "  besetting  " 
liu  ;  but  not  the  less  did  he  need  to  pats  through  each  aucccssire 
atage  in  the  great  ascent  and  to  experience  the  working  of  all  that 
was  most  potent  to  heal  and  dcUrcr  from  the  siu  which  there  was 
purged. 

It  is  every  way  characteristic  both  of  the  man  and  of  his  time  that 

•olarge  a  Klmru  iit  that  healing  work  Hhotild  be  MHigned  to  music, 

and  that  tho  music  of  the  Church.    He  may  possibly  have  atadiod, 

be    certainly  sharci),   the  ri>ion$  of    the  great  English   Fraucisean 

thinker,  between  whose  writings   and    his   own    1    have  elsewhere 

traced  »o  lunny  points  of    panOlclism,  as   to  the  regenerating  and 

purifying  power  of  sacred  psalmody.*      lie  had  knowu,  aa   Milton, 

Hooker,  Newman    knew,    how    it   could  soolhc   the    troubles    and 

attune  the  discords  of  the   sout ;  how,  when  married   to   immortal 

words,  it  could  give  them  wings,  like  those  of  Exekicl's  vision,  that 

'tnade  them   fit   vehicles    for  the   utterance  of   divinest    mysteriea. 

Shall   wc  be  wrong    in    thinking  that   here   alio  we  have   in  the 

"  I'urgatorio  "  an  autobiographical  element,  rcmiuisceuceH  of  hours 

when  iu  the  Duomo  of  Florence,  or  in  his  own  beloved  St.  John,  or 

elsewhere  in    church  or   monastery,  lie    had   bad    new  thoughts   of 

penitence  and  pardon,  of  high  resolve  and  aspiralioua  after  holiness  ? 

Let  tis   examine  nonie  at  leant  of  these  instances   by  way  of  an 

inducticm.     He  la  still  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  where  he   had   laved 

:  liitt  face  and  seen  the  angel  guide's  boat  bearing  more  than  a  hundred 

raouls,    and   they   were  all    chanting   as  with   otic  voice :     In  exitu 

Israel  de  Bffi/pto.    Tliat  was  the  tit  opening  hymn  of  this  "iiilgrim's 

.progrcas."     After  the  fashion  of  his   time,  Daute  had  read   in  it 

'•  deeper  meaning  than  at  fir^tt  appeared.     It  spoke   to   him  of  the 

tlelireraoee  of  the  Israel  of  God  from  auother  houae  of  bondage 

than    that  of  the  litcnr  ^^gypt.     "When  he  notes,  as   with   spcinal 

kcare,  that  they  did  not  stop  a}  tbooc  opening  wonis,  but 

"  So  with  MM  Toior  they  eh«)ted«iit  tbdr  tay, 
Witb  all  lh«  {Bslin  doth  «ft«w>rai  unfald."— Ptuy.  iL  *G,  47. 

we   feel  that  that  mystical  interpretation  had  guided  his  thoughts 

*  Sec  sttldaiM  "  DMit«aodBi>^rBaouD,''iiilliaCO!(TKXtviiAjtvBETtswfot  Dceeu- 
I W,  IWl. 
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to  its  dosing  words  and  XhtA  for  liim,  the  vandercr  id  a  desert 
land,  thinting  hftvr  riglttcoiisueu,  it  bore  its  witncw  of  the  Power 
that  would  tarn  "  the  hard  rock  into  a  ataDdiug  water  and  the  Bint 
■touc  iuto  a  RpringiDg  wcU."  In  what  follows  there  is  surely  soni< 
thing  inteusely  personal.  Among  these  newlj  arrived  souU  was  that 
of  the  Casclla,  whost:  meeting  with  hia  fonncr  friend,  in  the  "  milderj 
shades  of  Ihirgatory,"  ^lilton's  sonnet  has  made  familiar  to  us  alLI 
Time  and  death  hare  not  changed  the  old  affection.  After  the  vain 
enihracc  of  the  shadow  of  the  one  with  the  mortal  bod;  of  tbe  ot 
aAer  tho  recognition  which  roTirca  the  mcmoriea  of  past  dafft 
"  And  I.  '  If  thj  new  law  ta  tbao  dotb  mro 

Tb«  kkill  liD'l  matBotj  of  thy  tiof^  ot  Mr*, 

Whick  mIdimI  ot  j*n  my  avtty  e«f[M'  van, 

I  (tfay  tllM  itill  t^  pcrftt  to  eomSott  [iniva 

On  tliif  mjr  Mnl,  wfcioh  wilb  its  ll««hly  mould 

O'crbtmlMiod,  alow  aodlicaTily  doth  more.' 

*0  LoT«  wbowttlb  myBonldovlcoiivcrMlioU,' 

ttc  then  began  to  ■vtctly  to  iiitoa«. 

That  (till  iU  trcotMsi  UiriUi  mo  m  of  old; 

TliBt  muRic  dill  tlic  llion](bU  nf  »ll  krtMti 

Fixvdand  int«at."— /V[r>  ii-  106-114. 

It  is,  I  think,  impoeHible  not  to  recognize  in  this  something  more 

than  the  memory  of  thv  plcjisant  da^s  of  vontfafnl  friendship.   There 

ia  the  distinct  recognition  that  the  nvstcrious,  religious,  parifjing 

power  of  music   is   not  limited  to  that   which  wc  commonly   rail 

sacred,  that  a  wng  of  lore  may  touch  that  which  is  moat  essentially 

BpLntual  in  us,  and  may  slir  np  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for  i 

lliis,  howcTCT,  stands  as  a  solitary  episode,  the  exception  whicli  prove 

the  rule,  tliat  it  was  not  from  miustrcla  or  trouhadoun,  Italian 

Proven^,  ^at  from  tho  singers  and  choristers  of  the  cimrch,  tliat 

Dante  had  heard  the  melodies  that  chawd  away  the  cril  phantasms  of 

l)is    Bonl.     So,'  as  he   advances,    he   hean  other    souls   siug  their 

Mixtn-ere  of  penitence.      So,  as  the  gates  are  unlocked  with  the  gold 

and  silver  keys — 

"  At  tha  lint  tttnnd'rout  peal  1  turocd  again^ 
And  IV  Jhmm  lamliautt  awmed  to  bear. 
In  TOioea  mingled  witil  m«Iodion>  ttnia. 
And  wluu  1  htatd  upon  my  tdbd  did  bear 
Sooh  impnai  u  it  on  ia  mait  to  take. 
When  taoa  tbair  dnfiBji  with  tha  aripia  ihaiw, 
Fw  now  WM«  heard,  now  nol  tbo  Tarda  Ihay  snake," 

Pary.  ix.  loa-iis. 
Sut  chieiest  in  its  power,  and  therefore  worthy  of  fuller  reproduc- 
tion, was  the  prayer  whit^h  men  learn  in  childhood  at  their  mother's 
knees,   and  which    retains   its  power   to  otter  the    soul's  wants  to 
extrcmcst  age  :— 

"  Oar  Fatbcr.  Tfcou  who  dwelhtfl  in  tbs  liMTeos, 

Not  ciiewnaciribtd,  aave  m  br  gr»at«r  una« 
'    Of  lore  wUdtnxni  to  llnr  tint  worka  bast  gireB, 

Pralsfd  bo  Thy  ouat  and  Thins  o«>iaipat«noo 

By  evOT  craatarc,  aa  u  meat  and  right 

To  rMUMf  Ikuiks  to  Tliy  irwMt  olHiiaecc 

Thy  kingdom  con*  to  lu  >h  m««  and  nsight. 

For  o!  vuiaulrta  wo  may  Ml  it  altaia, 
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If  it  cone  not,  with  t^  our  namb'i  li«ixht : 

As  of  thoir  vill  Thino  aTi);al)>  ctuiut  thoir  atralo, 

And  hi][b  tiManau  air«r  uji  ilw)^. 

So  BMy  ■U  ni«D  lifca  vill  to  oirur  j 

Oor  (Wly  muun  eiira  I 

AVitlioat  whicL  wboao  tbroagb  the  ilscrt  biralc 


r.":- 


Joarnoyi,  goca  btek,  tbou^  preMing  on  liii  w«]r. 

Anil  u  tbo  tMvpwi  omoi  upoa  «t  wtmIe, 

We  focgirc  (acK,  w^  Lotd,  do  Tfcon  fotgi**. 

Of  Thy  gnat  ^ooducai,  luv  oar  tnotM  Msk. 

Onr  Tirlae,  whiob  w  •oon  dotJi  liarai  r«o«iva, 

Put  Dcd  to  Mril  wttli  our  aaoient  foe. 

But  tcua  hia  «iril  ttiag  ildivcnkiiov  give- 

Tkii  Anal  i>nMr«r,  d«u  Lord,  Inm  lu  doth  Bov, 

Kot  (or  oanelTM,  tar  w*  no  longer  ncctl, 

But  for  tbeir  taixa  whtoa  n  have  left  bdow.— /^irgr.  xL  1-SI. 

\Vliat  follows  is  given,  as  before,  more  in  tlio  way  of  brief  and 

ntggGStive  kinU.     The  pact  is  in  tbc  circle  of  the  promt,  and — 

"  Btati  foujKTft  tpirila  did  rise. 
From  vuicvi  with  a  dtann  iae&Uo, 
Ab  mu.  how  dirtne  m«  Uiom  entnmeoa 
fyeni  t&OM  of  lloll,  fcT  hen  with  tu>tbc«ni  cUw 
Ufa  ontcr,  tttcm  with  wmI  of  miMrica." — P^ry.  xS.  110-114. 

He  p4mc«  among  the  envioni,  and  the  words  "  Viiuim  turn  habent" 

and   "  Love  ye  your  cnemii-s"  speak   to  biin  of  the   cbarity  which 

caren  fur  tbc  wanta  of  others  and  orereomes  eril  with  good.     Ho  t» 

with  the  wrathful : — 

Wo  luoanUd  thmM  uid  na  wo  w«nt  tliaiwin 
'  Y**,  bloMed  are  the  more'Io!.'  Iwhiod 
Wo  heard  tbem  eiiig,  '  KeJMaoa  jv,  yo  that  win.' "— ftciy.  xr.  37-30. 

And  later  on,  in  the  same  company— 

'  Votma  I  board,  and  each  one  ptoooalf 
Apptared  Ut  menry  and  for  {mom  to  prav 
The  Lamb  of  (iod  who  all  our  tin*  pata  bjt  i 
StUI  AgBai  Dti  kd  thom  on  thur  way. 
One  wo^  fw  all,  (or  all  one  roctody. 
So  that  thoir  «on^  tall  coucnnl  Jul  Ai»^y."—P>ay.  xrL  19-M. 

^  And  yet  once  more — 

"  I  hoaril  thn  whirr,  .-u  if  of  win^  llow  by 
And  (nn  tnv  iu  the  fKc,  and  slim,  *  Bl«et 
Aro  thoy  that  make  peac-o.  free  (r<nu  tfoinity.*" — Pury.  ivii.  67-<W. 

So  "  Beati  qui  angmt "  comes  as  the  messajgo  for  the  covetous 
(xix.  SO},  and  "  Adhatil  paeimenlo  anima  tnea  "  is  their  penitential 
^ciy  (xix.  73) ;  and  when  tbc  trembling  of  ibc  luountaiu  sliovrs  that 
soul  has  accomplished  its  purgation,  tbero  rises  from  all  the  soula 
»ho  hear  it  tlic  "  Gloria  in  tj^celsis  Deo"  (xx.  l-^fi);  and  "  Heaii  qui 
tUiunl  "  corrects  the  inordinate  apiwtite  of  the  gluttonous  (xxii.  5), 
and  "  Labia  mea,  Dominc,  apm  "  comes  from  the  Hps  of  one  who  is 
LjMiyiiig  tbc  penalty  of  that  vice:  and  as  tlie  pilgrims  approach  tbc 
'circle  of  fire,  tb«y  hear  from  its  central  burning  the  suggestive  words 
"tummif  Deta  clemeulim"  and  "  l^nun  im»i  eoffnoico,"  and  further  on 
the  tiigbcst  of  the  beatitudes  •' Bcali  amrnii  corde"  (xxrii.  8).  The 
ip3ct  writes  as  if  conscious  tbat  ibis  was  what  called  for  tlic  sharpest 
of  aU.     He  all  but  shrinlu  back  from  tliat  ordc&l  of  fire. 
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to  its   doMDg  irords  itnd  that  for  him,  the  irniidcrcr  in  a  dewT 

land,  thirsting  after  righteousneaa,  it  bore  it«  witness  of  the  Power 

that  would  tarn  "  the  hard  rock  iDto  &  standing  water  and  thv  flint 

Btone  into  a  fjiriiigiug  well."     In  wlial  follows  there  is  surety  aome-l 

thing  intensely  pcraonal.     Anwng  these  Dewlj  arrircd  spuU  was  that 

of  the  Casella,  whooe  mc«tiiig  witli  liia  farmer  frieod,  ia  the  "  milde 

■hades  of  Purgatory,"  Milton's  sonnet  has  made  familiar  to  as  all 

Time  Bud  death  bare  not  changed  the  old  aifcctioa.     After  the  vain 

embrace  of  the  shadow  of  the  one  with  the  mortal  body  of  the  other, 

.  after  the  recugiiil  ioii  which  revives  the  mcmurivs  of  past  days— 

"  Ami  I,  '  If  tbf  now  law  to  thcc  dotb  ■uuc 
Th«  akiU  snd  nwoMiT  of  thy  toag%  of  fare. 
Which  coIiumI  tA  jrent  ny  every  c*|[cr  aa», 
1  yt^y  thw«  *tlI1  thy  power  to  comfort  |>roTa 
Oil  thii  my  •oiil.  which  vlth  lU  llwhly  isoiiid 
U'dbuidciiwl.  (low  xni  tiMf  lly  (tilth  oiovr.' 
'  0  Love  whu  vith  oiy  kiuI  doat  cuhvucm  Uolil.' 
He  then  began  so  raMtly  to. intone. 
Thjit*tiU  ita  ■vtetcflMUinlUneBcof  dd; 
That  mnrio  did  ihc  tboniihU  of  all  arrcit. 
Filed  mi  mUo,t."—PKTg.  ii.  IOCi-^114. 

It  is,  I  think,  impossible  not  to  reec^niiie  in  thia  aomethingmore 

than  the  menwry  of  the  pleasant  days  of  youthful  friendship.   There 

is   the  distinct  recognition  that  the  mysterious,   religious,  purifying 

power  of  music   is   not  limited   to  that   which   we  commonly    call 

■acred,  that  a  sung  of  love  may  touch  that  which  ts  most  csccntially 

•piritual  in  us,  and  may  stir  up  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 

lliis,  however,  stands  as  a  solitary  episode,  the  exception  which  proves 

the  rule,  that  it  was  not  from  miiistreU  or  trouha(loun>,   Italiaa  or 

Prorcn9ai,^t  from  the  singers  and  choristers  of  the  church,  that 

Dante  had  heard  the  melodies  tliat  chased  away  the  evil  phantasms  of 

his   soul.     So,'  as  he  adratices,    he  hears  other  souls  sing  their 

Miaerere  of  penitence.     So,  ns  the  gates  are  unlocked  with  the  gold 

and  silver  keys — 

"  At  thft  fir«t  thniid'rcnu  [icsl  I  tunwil  >gsiB, 
And  Tc  Anns  itauitamiu  •o'tmnl  to  liosr, 
la  raioM  mlngUd  witli  iii<-I<>li(>u»  elrniD, 
And  whM  1  hoanL  uiMin  my  minil  iliil  b«ir 
Such  imprsH  aa  it  ult  is  wunt  to  tnke. 

When  men  Uteir  linguig  with  tlic  organ  thajt. 

For  new  wex«  heard,  bow  not  t^o  word*  tbty  >coke." 

Ptirg.  ii.  109-1  IB. 

But  chicfcat  in  its  power,  niid  therefore  worthy  of  fuller  reproduce 

tion,  was  the  prayer  which  men  Icam  in  childhood  at  their  mother's 

knees,   and  which    retains   its  power   to  utter  the    soul's  wants  to 

extreaiest  age  : — 

"  Oar  F»lh«r,  Tlion  who  dwellwt  is  tJi«  hcoTciui, 
Xot  ciitTBiaieiibod,  mv«  s*  liy  gnatar  —an 
Of  love  which  Thon  te  Thy  lb«t  works  hMt  givSB, 
Fruied  be  Thy  uune  and  Thin*  unuiipotwm 
By  every  cruihv,  m  ii  sieet  and  ri^t 
To  render  thaalu  to  Thy  iwcet  offlomoK 
Thy  kingdom  eotno  to  ct  in  pMoe  sad  niight. 
F«r  of  owmItm  wo  may  not  U  attain. 
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11  it  oonM  not,  with  ftU  «tir  toMon'i  bnR^t : 

Aa  «( tk«r  will  "Duae  utfcb  ckaut  their  idniia. 

And  Iiixh  hounu* etlif  ufi  idui;, 

S»  ni-ty  >II  nou  lik«  mil  Iv  oRur  uoiii. 

(Iiir  (Ixily  moniueivu  to  IIB  tfaii  day, 

Witlwat  iriikh  wnow)  tlirougli  the  dMtrt  Umk 

Jovmcy*,  goM  back,  thovgh  pnnaig  on  bin  vay. 

dndu  tlie  troRiaa  mca  npon  lu  wrotk. 

We  forgive  cacfi,  to.  Lord,  do  Tbon  foritivo. 

Of  Thy  lintX  gooduM*.  nor  our  nuaii  icoh. 

Onr  Tirtu*,  wliicb  m  mao  doth  hMin  nmlvo. 

Put  act  to  jwri]  witb  our  Miciisit  (otv 

Bat  fniin  hu  ovil  iting  it«liir«nuK>*  ffyo- 

'i1iu  linil  lOKver,  da»r  Lord,  fram  n*  doth  How, 

Kot  lot  oaraMTca,  for  wo  no  loMgn  need. 

Bat  for  their  ukGov-boa  wo  bare  left  below.— i'sr<7.  xL  1-S4. 

What  follows  is  ginn,  as  before,  more  in  the  way  of  brief  and 

soggeatirc  IiinU.     The  poet  is  ia  the  circle  of  the  proud,  aud — 

"  JBtaH  jMMprro  rpiritu  ilnl  riw. 
Prom  roiora  witb  a  cbaim  iti«flablo. 
Ab  me,  bow  divrnu  eltc  t)ie«e  Mitranoei 
FhHB  Umm  of  JlcU,  fw  liun  witb  uithcBii  clear 
Utft  tutor,  tbcTc  with  wiilof  mixrlo*."— Phj-jf.  lii.  110-114 

He  pttMvcv  amon;^  the  euvioua,  aud  the  words  "  Vinumn^n  habetd" 

and   "  Lore  ye  your  enemies "  spciik   to  him   of  the  charity  which 

cares  for  the  vaats  of  others  and  oTercomes  evil  with  good,     lie  i« 

witb  Lhe  wraliiful : — 

"  Woiooaulod  Unnco  and  at  wo  wont  tlioroln 
'  Y««,  Utstod  u«  th«  iDoroitol,'  b«liiiul 
Wb  h«anl  tlwui  un^,  '  K«joi<M  y^  >-o  tbat  win.* "— ftiijr,  rr.  37-39. 

And  later  on,  in  the  same  company — 

"  Voice*  1  bnrd,  aud  uaoh  one  piloonaljr 
Acp«artd  for  mcKjr  and  for  praoo  to  pinr 
Tm  Lntb  of  God  who  all  our  dim  pat*  try  i 
Still  Agntkt  Dei  ltd  them  on  thoir  wiy, 
ChM  word  (or  all,  for  all  ooo  melody. 
Sothottticinunji  tuUcoiicotdduJdifplay."— i^py.  xri.  10-M. 

And  yet  once  tuore — 

''  1  boanl  tbp  whirr,  as  if  of  itin)^  How  ty 
Aod  tan  luo  iu  the  face,  ond  ultor,  '  Bint 
Aro  tbcy  that  nuiie  peace,  free  from  auni^.' " — iWji  xva.  S7-fl9. 

So  "  Beati  qui  anj/enl "  comes  us  the  mewaige  for  the  cotcIous 
(xix.  iK)],  and  "  AdfuetU  pmtimcnto  anitna  mea  "  is   their  penitential 

^ciy  {six.  7'A) ;  aud  when  the  trembling  of  the  mountain  shows  that 
•oul  has  accomplished  its  purgation,  there  rises  from  all  the  aoula 
who  hear  it  tlie  "  Gloriu  in  e^xeUit  Dm  "  (xx.  130) ;  and  "  Beati  qid 
iiihtnt  "  corrects  lhe  inordinate  appetite  of  the  gluttonous  (xxii.  5), 
and  "  Labia  mea,  Domine,  aptri  "  comes  from  the  lips  of  one  who  is 
paying  the   penalty  of  Uiat  vice :  and  as  the  pilgrims  approach  the 

Leircle  of  lirv,  they  bear  from  its  central  burning  tlie  suggestive  words 

r"  tumtius  Deiu  clemeolue"  and  "  fmim  turn  coyttotco,"  aud  further  on 
the  highest  of  the  beatitudes  "Bead  musdi  eorde"  (xxrii.  8).  The 
writes  as  if  conscious  that  this  was  what  called  for  llic  sharpest 

^Ptda  of  alL     lie  all  but  shrinks  back  from  that  ordeal  of  fire 
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"  But  Viii^  nid,  '  My  >na.  liow  poin  mnr  be, 


AaA  tcnDent  j  Stam  tbmi  l«*vm  br 


'^ 


any  be, 
behiod. 


Be  mil  Mimiiil  duu.  tfagnldit  tliou  hare  mbidc 

^'itlun  tlib  wecnb  o(  Omm  a  ilioauand  yaw, 

Nu  IvM  a(  ¥isn  on*  hair  kLouU  Uiw  intuit.''— Pnrg.  xxtU.  !!»-!7- 

That  usnrancc,  lK)irover,  fails  to  give  bim  the  courage  vbicli  he 
needs.  lu  vaia  lie  is  told  tliAt  tbc  flame  iriU  purifv,  but  uot 
dwtroy. 

"  '  Nov  Uy  Midp,  oov  hjr  Md«  iB  dnod, 

Torn  tbee  In  it,  Mul  •■ter  boe  (tmb  «Un.' 
Aud  1  tiiuul  ttiU,  uid  eoittdtiica  diiabsyoili 
And  wluHi  lift  Mw  niv  liioil  ui'l  litnl  kImiJ  UMtl^ 
A  tiUb  v«x*<l  linswii,  'No*  t<--k.  my  uw, 
Tilt* wall  [MUta  Um  (n>ni  BMtricti  Uir  : '" 

last    prevaiU   over   a!l    coward   fear,    all    liuinui 


TItat    aamo  at 
wcakncu — 


"  So  IbMi.  BIT  btrdaMi  oMltwI,  did  1  stir 
M^«bU  to  lojF  wiM  kader  »t  tb*  ■anw 
\V  bid)  cvor  iu  my  niiid  veil*  fall  aad  dear.  '* 

And  so  he  pluages  in — comfort  miogling  with  the  p«ia, — 

"  Wbea  I  MMbo)  it,  1  oooM  MjMlf  bar*  cMt 
la  noltcii  ^Um  %a  oool  mitm  uoay. 
Tb*  liia  wM  th>n  M  iDtaMNnM  mJ  tmL 
Tb«n  my  •'■••l  Pathur,  h  to  comrurt  ma 
Wont  oil,  of  Bolnoi  ipMkias  '■^"• 
S«yiag  *  E'en  duw  I  wcm  btr  ajM  t«  •««.' " — Ptag.  ixvii  49-M. 

And  whca   he  Iiaa  pssted  through  that  wall  of  6rc,  we  again  trace 
the  memories  of  the  anthems  of  past  yean. 

"  For  guide  vw  b»d  a  voice  whoM  •"•g  did  tbrill 
Fi««B  tbonce,  and  wm  <a  it  kImm  iatcat 
Ouno  f  ortb  wbcra  nae  tbe  Mcap  clilt  of  tb«  bilL 
*  rnuW,  itmdieli  fvlrii.'  Mirt 
TbM  ledu*  fivoii  out  •  Ugkt  to  dau^irg  dear 
Hat  I,  o'fToiBa,  oaiiiM  no  aore  e*"  attiot.'' — Fary.  uvti.  &9-fl(L. 

And  10  be  enten  oo  tbc  earthlj  Paradise,  where  even  hy  night 
the  stars  are  larger  than  their  wont ;  and  where,  when  the  day 
tiawus,  he  »ees  the  stream,  at  oucc  dark  and  crratal  clear,  and  tfac 
fair  lady  whom  he  identified  with  tbe  Countess  Matilda  as  the  great 
repreaentative  type  of  actin;  holinesa  in  tbc  history  of  the  mcdiic>-al 
Church.  Her  liaud*  are  full  of  flowers  and  bcr  eyes  are  bright 
with  the  brightness  of  a  benign  and  synipatbinng  lore.  That  he 
may  understand  what  he  sees,  she  bids  hiiu  remember  the  psftlm, 
of  which  he  girea  but  the  opening  word  [xxTiii.  80),  but  of  which 
at  least  the  first  two  vrrses  must  have  bccu  present  to  his  thoughts. 

"  Qiua  <UM4Mti  tar,  UoBiat,  ia  ra.:tqr»  Iojl, 

Ui  ia  opwibut  ■ttnsMa  Taarua  cxsittvL" 
Here  was  th«  supreme  sanctioti  for  man's  delight  in  tbe  worl> 
of  (lod,  for  the  witness  borne  by  all  forma  of  mibic  beaotj  to 
that  which  is  iuTisihle  and  eternal.  (t  is  significant  that  she 
reveals,  after  she  has  told  of  tbe  mystic  rivers  which  he  atitl  tuta  to 
pass,  the  secret  of  this  full  capacity  Sw  joy, — 
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*'  SiniJag  lilu  la^  fur  wlioin  1ot«  doth  twfty, 
t%hc  tditjcd  OQ  th'  ClOMi  iii  ll«r  ilitcnunc, 
^iltarH•a  ftttala  (rrtn,  WwlimUwiy."— /^irj.  XtlX.  I-S. 

I  p«tt  over  the  mjstic  viHoa  that  follovrt,  as  Iwiug  more  ddibcrately 
symbolic,  and  therefore  ehoving  more  the  skill  of  tho  apocalyptic 
artist  Uiati  tlic  pcnonality  uf  the  mitu  :  but  the  immediate  prclade  to 
the  revelation  of  the  glorified  Beatrice  as  the  impersoDstion  of 
liie  etcruid  Wimloni  is  again  distiiicll}'  pcntonal  as  blcuding  toge- 
ther the  tvo  influenntH  of  natural  beaut;  and  of  aarred  song,  of 
which  I  hare  already  spoken.  In  that  vision,  apparcatljr  from 
the  lips  of  the  Seer  of  Putmos,  he  hears  a  voice  of  power— 

"  Ami  niw  ol  thoro  m  U  by  Hfnmi  teat  tbcir. 
Swig  '  Vai  Sfo»*n,  cnok*  irt>ia  Ijtbuim,' 
Tlirv*  tiuiM,  anil  mU  Dm  t«*t  took  up  Ui*  air. 
Am  at  tbe  Imt  tadl,  fivrj  tiloMcd  «uu 
I9iall  (iat  (nil  qoiok  from  out  hit  mvtmcd  bonnis. 
And  '  AUdaiu  *  aing  wttU  roioe  iwom. 
So  wb«re  tltc  hcavoDiy  cliu-iot  on  wm  borne, 

A  klUicltod  ro*c  mi  lucnu  Imiti  tmii, 

Au«!i  t,ad  botaldi  ol  the  Uft  ctcroo. 

Aod  all  uid  Ik»tdietiu  a  fw  ttnit, 

Aii'l  •cattning  Aowora  obovo  thoni  aoil  orcniail. 

•Manibu4  0<taliiaUj<lr»u.'~PuTi/.  xxx.  10-21. 

These  herald  songs  that  meet  the  car  liarc  their  counterpart  la 

wbat  meets  the  eve  : — 

"  Ort  haro  1  ann  bow  all  tbo  East  was  trwimad 
Juit  at  tfas  break  of  dar,  witfc  rrnoato  tiue, 
And  all  tho  iky  iHjrosd  nraner  foiuul. 
And  ibe  Bua'a  iwa  o'orolondcd  otmo  in  vkw, 
Hio  Tkpouta  w  attoiBporais  tta  powar 
That  Ilic  ayo  jtaaod  loog  Wbilo  nor  vtarj  grv«."—Ftiry.  xxx.  22-27- 

And  then  there  comes  the  final  revelation  of  Beatrice,  Madonna- 
like  in  her  hcautj*,  nod  arrayed  in  the  symbolic  colours  with  which 
eaijy  Italian  art  clothed  their  ideal  of  that  >Iadonna  : — 

"  And  ■>  rmvtlopoil  in  a  cloud  ol  Aavtn 
Whleli  Itajil  nf,  *ciitton.il  hj  aii^llc  bandii. 
And  jiart  witbn,  anil  lArt  witbiiiit  tout  sliowan^ 
And  in  wbitp  vvit  wilIi  <>Iivu>wrealli*il  Iiaiiil^ 
'Naktb  naatle  creon  a  lady  oanio  in  aiglil. 
And  dsd  in  g/ab  >11  red  aa  burning  fccandi;" — Fury,  xxx.  38-33. 

LOf  that  meeting  as  far  as  it  t}cluDf;c<I  to  Dante's  confessions,  I  have 
r already  spoken  fully.     It  remains,  however,  to  note  the  signJGcaiice  of 
the  place  which  it  occupies  in  tbc  long  process  of  purification.     It  is 
.sot  till  the  soul  has  been  cleansed  from   its  last  baseness  and  con- 
quered the  last  besetting  sin,  and  passed  through  tbc  agonizing  lire, 
that  it  learns  to  comprehend  fully  the  root-evil  of  which  tlie  seven 
.deadly  sins  were  but  the  manifold  outgrowth.     Then  at  last  it  sees 
'that   there  had  bi-en  from  the  first  an  uufaithAilness  to  the  truth  of 
God.    Disloyalty  to  her  wImi  had  first  wakened  in  him  the  sense  of  a 
higher  life,  of  an  eternal   good,  had    been  disloyalty   to  Him,  who 
through  her  had  sought  to  lead  him  to  Himself.     ^Vhcn  that  confes- 
aion  has  been  made,  and  not  till  then,  the  time  has  come  for  the 
iptitm  of  a  new  regeneration. 
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"  Tlisn  wtien  i»y  btart  now  uiilwMil  rtnnftb  JM  giiBL, 
Tti«  liuly  fair  wlioia  I  hud  fnuntlsluiM^ 
Nakr  nc  I  taw.  lafinx.  '  Hold  mci  hoM.'  tfjun. 
Up  to  tb«  thtoBt.  witUn  tibn  rirto'  tfarown, 
Sha  dmr  hmi  oh  bchiiul  bet,  wbik  «b»  wont. 
Ai  tboaj^  ■  ahiittLi:  o'er  the  rtmun  hai)  lloWti, 
Aod  M  my  v»r  ^  'i"^^  '''°*^  ahorc  1  bent, 
*  Aittr^n  vH '  1  Imiu\1  *o  iiwccUy  ■nay, 
I  online  it  ill  tlioii^lit  (-r  «|i«euh  pfMtwt 
Aad  tlivD  hK-r  irmtL  tli«  bnuitmnw  U4y  Kunf; 
Around  my  bwul,  and  pliiogod  ma  in  tbu  bilwi 
So  that  tbe  water  Baiwtd  down  o*er  pit  tongno ; 
Thonee  me  ohc  cu«ar  and  lol  nw  ])urifl«d 
Within  tht  dsnoo  *f  Ibat  nuatcnuon  bririit. 
And  cacli  ombnccd  nie  in  lior  uau  oped  vide."— /"Hry.  xxxi.  SI-lOOi. 

The  river  which  he  thus  crossed  v&s  none  other  than  the  stream 
of  Ijethc,  which  Dants,  with  a  profound  insight,  though  in  defiance 
of  all  Christian  tnulitioiis,  thus  places  as  ull  but  the  tinul  stiigc  of 
purification.  He  bad  felt,  as  all  souls  that  hare  passed  through  the 
ciim  of  convcnion  hare  felt,  that  what  is  ncixicd  for  the  »oal 
that  Its  momorr  may  be  cleansed  of  all  the  evil  of  the  past,  that  as~ 
Ood  hlots  out  its  transgressions  as  a  cloud,  and  ns  a  thick  cloud  its 
aim,  BO  it  too  may  forget  the  paxt,  or  remember  it  only  as  belonging 
to  au  alien  and  a  vanished  self.  That  clc»using  of  the  conscience, 
as  with  the  blood  of  sprinkling;  so  that  it  becomes  white  as  snow, 
makca  the  vision  of  the  Eternal  Truth  no  longer  overwhelming,  for 
it  is  coupled  with  the  vision  of  the  Christ  in  His  divine  and  human 
nni^. 

*'  Tbink.  nodpr,  what  tay  ir«ad«r  naat  b*vo  been. 
Whou  I  beheld  Uio  object  obanifilnt  •t*aj. 
Yet  ia  iti  iidbsc  cliaD([cd  in  Eorin  md  iiii«n, 
WbOo  full  of  joy,  yot  ^low  to  nndMaUiid, 
Ht  mdI  it*  hungor  f«d  «ilb  lunmilintiuit 
Wbich  utltliM  j«t  •tiiitiiUto*  dvuauiiL 
Kbowjni;  in  ovory  sot  their  ttish  lUauunl* 
Tlio  other  thive  movi*!  on  in  h»nn<iiiiM 
With  thwr  aaplio  dincio^  in  cooocnt : 
'  Turn,  Bt«tno4,  torn,  tbino  buly  oyoa,' 
So  Mug  thoir  soii^  *  to  tb\»  thy  atrvaiit  trot. 
Who  to  *M  tboo  oiu  doNd  lucb  cntcrpriH ; 
For  jmua'  tok*,  imnt  tliiS  grade,  to  ricM  to  vUw 
Tity  Uo*  to  him.  tliat  ho  ta>,j  wdl  iliwniru 
Whiit  thou  doat  bids,  thy  MOODit  be*ut)'  naw. 
O  aplendour  of  tho  living;  liffbt  etemo '. 
Wlio  a  Umi*  thitt  bmoath  Paroaanui'  ibodo 
Hath  paled,  or  qocnohed  hin  tliint  Ero«n  it*  (i«ab  bttra, 
And  would  not  aooni  to  bars  bi*  tniud  dowa^wci^od. 
Smiting  thy  fomi  and  preiCDCc  to  nuke  knnwu, 
O'cnhwowcd  by  tho  bunvona  that  uarivc  madrD^ 
^Vhcn  to  the  op«nair  Uut  Earia  wuihown!"^i*nr$.  xxii.  124-146. 

The  power  of  that  vision  of  the  unveiled  truth,  falliug  short  only  of 
the  ineffably  beatific  vision  of  the  Divine  glory  which  ends  the 
"  Forudiso  "  as  this  ends  the  ''  Purgatorio,"  to  complete  the  work  of 
lethe  in  blotting  out  tbe  memory  of  the  evil  past,  is  indicated  by  d 
touch  of  the  skill  of  the  supreme  artist.  Beatrice  unfolds  to  Kim  an 
apocatypae  of  the  coming  history  of  the  Church  and  tlie  Empire, 
which  is  to  correct  his  former  theories. 
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"  *  That  UiiMiiiia;itluioir.'iba  Mid, 'how  fUiiai  Oat  t^ool 
WUeb  tliiHi  liaat  fi^ovot,  kud  ita  dootrincs  ■can, 
And  lMt»  bow  far  ii  (nlbwi  mjr  tmc  rule'  " 

And  then,  ancouscioiu  of  reproach,  tlio  verr  confessions  which 
just  p&sscd    from  hia   lipa    rvmcmbcrvd  no    more,  he  makca 
reply  :— 

"  And  then  1  anavcrrd,  *  Htzaorr  dia^lla  not  horc 
That  I  hare  ta  otrauitd  luvM-ti  itvai  tlico, 
!<ordoUimyeaiuciaM«wak*tt9aemefnllW."'— i^u]).  xniL.S{k-a3L 

Well  may  Beatrice  tell  him  that  his  Letfac-drAUght  has  been  free 

and  fiill,  Bud  feel   that  tlic  time  Itas  come  for  it  to  be  followed  by 

that  of  tbf  other  mystic  river,  which  revives  the  memory  of  every 

good  deed  dooe,  and  «ocomp]etiug  the  IrsiisformnUou  vroiiglit  out  1^ 

Lvthe,  gives  to  the  new  man,  the  true  self,  the  continuity  of  life 

which  had  »e«incd  before  to  Iieloiig  to  the  old  and  faUe  and  evil  self. 

I  do  not  inquire  now  how  far  such  a  pbilosopby  of  consctousncss  is 

tenable  in  itself,  or  may  be   rcconeikd  wirb  acknowledged  trutlis  of 

ethics  or  theology  ;  but  it  will  ha  admitted  that  there  is  a  mystic 

greatness  io  its  very  conception  which  places  Dante  high  among  the 

spiritual  teachers  of  niaukind.     Uiie  who  could  picture  that  state  to 

himself  ns  the  completion  of  his  pilgrimage,  the  perfected  result  of 

the   rf^cneratc   life  begun  in  baptium,  must   at  least  have  had  some 

foretastes  of  ecstatic  rapture,  of  communion  with  the  eternal  Wisdom, 

and  of  the  infinite  Guodncu  which   had  convinced  him  of  ita  poesi> 

bility,  audio  the  closing  lines  of  the  "  Purgatorio"  have  definitely  the 

autobiographical  element  which  I  have  bocu  endeavouring  to  trace 

throughout  the  poem. 

"Jnct  on  a  dim  doikabadD*^  border  aide. 
Shade  lUtfb  aa  vith  •wiinlii,  1x>u)(b*.  and  (oliacv  zrotci, 
0**T  their  cold  atrcaiM*  tho  A)[«  Uink«'  far  and  vidt, 
Euidiratca,  Ttfria,  lir>lli  in  [r»iit  won  *Mn, 
SadeMnod  I,  »•  frnra  ouo  ck<ar  louat  Ut  flow, 
lilin  d«ar  (riv>da.  atuw  to  Ic«vo  a  epaca  b«tWMa> 
'  O  tight,  0  gioty  of  all  man  doth  hnov, 
What  ftrcam  ia  Uiia  that  thut  ita«li  doth  pair. 
Fnm  «nt  one  aoott*^  and  fnnu  >t»U  di^h  go '! ' 
And  to  ni7  qnoat  came  aniwer,  '  l^t  thy  prayer 
Ualilda  oak  tf<  toll  Uu'O ; '  ami  miily 
Camo,  na  Iroiii  niw  full  U'lh  tl»-  bUnio  to  baar. 
I^-m  that  taic  luty'i  lii>«.  '  Tlivte  lhiu)(a  bavo  1, 
AmI  iniich  vUl^  tolrl  hiin.  itnd  full  doar  I  M< 
That  iMim  baa  not  lii<l  them  from  hia  tje.' 
And  Beatrice,  '  Deeper  carca,  uiar  be 
Wbioh  often  tat^mory  tif  hei  ntrci^h  deprive, 
Have  clondcd  o'er  bm  iDcni«I  riiioii  fine. 
But  ace  Kiu>oc'a  wstcra  lieiicc  derive^ 
Lead  hint  to  tboni,  ami,  a*  thou'rt  noat  to  do, 
Ono«  M<««  hia  haU-daad  anarcy  r^rirr.' 
Aa  p)n\U  soul  tittt  wcoka  vitbuut  adu 
llw  will  ototbcn,  t'm  M  'tnvro  ilauwi, 
U'bvn  potaat  it  ia  nude  by  token  tiuo. 
Soon  a*  my  hand  the  claapod,  that  bcanteoiia  one 
MoTod  on.  and  u  a  gmeioua  My.  tftko 
To  Statinn.  wijrias,  '  With  him  auae  thoN  on.' 
Conld  I.  O  ri-jdor.  »i<l*T  liimLxtako, 
For  writui;!.  I  Bii|:lil  lu'jiv  Id  KiDj;  (a  part 
0(  that  «wMt  dniik  wliL-.'ii  u^v^r  thitat  tan  alakc. 
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Bat  tttttm  I'vn  AIM  Mdi  enrnor  «t  ny  cbmi^ 

To  tlxia  lay  MOmil  Cuitl'|u«  Rivon  u  Jim, 

Mt'  cuutM  i(  henmni  by  iMn-ivn  «f  my  drt. 

I,  fMin  Ihnl  itnaai  thai  Iiotjr  ia  sad  tin* 

]t«UinHid  nrmthcd,  u  ttodtr  llowcnita  >IA 

Reborn,  roviT«d.uid  witli  af(iliw«naw. 

Pore  Mid  nutdc  ((roM  t«  monitt  «liu«  thiiic*  «m1i  ■!»." 

The  passage  whtdi  I  liave  just  quoted  varaa  mc  that  I  too  mnat 
stop  with  my  task  hardly  more  than  half  completed.  A  wide  region 
of  inquiry  tending  to  like  results  opens  itself  in  the  other  elemcutft, 
vbich  enter  into  the  processes  of  the  Afount  of  I'urgitory,  the  tewl 
ings  of  art  as  indicated  in  the  nian'cllDtn  foreeiint  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  future  in  the  description  of  the  sculptured  cornices  ia  Canto  XII.. 
which  wems  almost  as  a  prophecy  of  the  dour«  of  the  Baptistery  at 
Florence,  the  reminiscences  of  history  or  literature,  which  suggest 
in  tlic  poem,  as  they  had  inggested  in  the  poet's  experience,  thought* 
that  take  their  place  iu  fashioning  his  charaoter,  deterring  from  evil, 
impoUirc  to  new  strivings  af^er  good.  But  I,  too,  huTC  "  lUlcd  every 
comer  of  my  chart,"  and  dare  not  now  ask  fur  "  wider  linuts."  It 
will  be  enough  for  the  present  if  what  I  have  written  in  free  and 
loving  reverence  for  the  great  Florentine,  shhil  lead  here  and  there  i 
few  to  study  the  great  ma'stcr>work  of  hia  genius,  and  in  so  studying-3 
to  fiod  in  the  poem  the  man  himself,  greater  even  than  his  work. 

E,  K,  PLUMprai, 


SEA  STORIES. 


£VKRV  one  who  haa  read  the  voyage  to  Brobdin^iag  remembers 
the  passage  in  vliich  Svifl  exhibits  his  nautical  kuowlcclge. 
It  hiis  t)ceu  said  that  sailors  hare  been  deccired  by  the  clever  muddle 
of  marine  terms;  but  this  1  take  leave  to  doubt.  No  seaman  could 
ditccm  the  least  seuse  ia  the  passage.  To  "  belay  the  fore  down 
hani,"  to  "  haul  off  upon  the  Inniurd  of  the  uhips'tnff."  to  "  bring 
the  ship  to  andcr  foresail  and  mainsail ;"  aud  later  on,  "  under  mizcn, 
main  topsail  and  fore  topsail,"  with  the  "  mizcn  tack  "  to  irindward, 
and  then  whiht  bore-to  "  to  keep  her  full  and  bye,"  sound  un- 
questionably very  nautical ;  but  there  is  no  satire  in  the  description, 
becansB  there  is  no  sense  in  it ;  and  to  pretend  that  any  mariner 
could  have  taken  it  seriously  is  a  notitm  that  should  find  no  further 
phwe  in  treatises  ou  the  fumons  Dean's  writings.  Dut  it  is  a  jumble 
that  might  very  easily  deceive  a  landsman.  Greater  blunders  have 
beeB  made  iu  books  about  the  sea,  and  very  honestly  submitted  by 
the  authors  as  accurate  representations  of  the  maritime  calling, 
Unforlunalely  for  writers  who  really  know  all  about  the  sea,  who 
liavc  "  gone  through  the  mill  and  come  out  ground,"  and  who  have 
learnt  in  suffering  what  they  teach  in  song;  unfortunately  for  such 
men  the  people  of  this  great  maritime  nation  cannot  distinguish 
between  what  is  true  and  what  is  absurd.  They  take  for  granted 
tliat  t!ie  setting  or  furling  of  such  and  such  canvasj  the  bohavioor 
of  the  veswl,  the  manceuvring  of  her  under  such  and  such  conditions 
of  weather,  are  all  correct  because  they  know  nothing  about  it  and 
liod  it  all  dnly  set  forth  in  print.  Books  which  no  sailor  could 
endure  to  nsuJ,  have  been  perused  with  applause,  have  passed  through 
many  editions  and  may  yet  he  bought  at  prices  ranging  from  'ds.  6rf. 
down  to  Gd.     One  consequence  of  the  writings  of  the  tribes  of  mea 
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waA  women  vlio  Iiati>  tkiUl  nith  the  s«a  lias  been  the  depreuioo   of 
the   murine  novel  to  the   level   of  the   iotelligence   of  boys.     The 
•pacioiis  and  glorious  deep    whose    tlirilling,   whose    noble,   vho«« 
bencGceot  tnspiratioita  come  from  ita  blue  and  boundlem  brea-xt  to  the 
Iwart  of  the  student  even  as  the  lightx  of  licarcn  fidl  upon  the  wor- 
shipful and  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  astronomer;  that  vast  expanse, 
symbol  of  the  eternity  wc  contcmplnte  when  wc  gaze  skywards,  has 
been   crowded   by   ignorant   human  invention  with  vulgar  incidents, 
with  spiritless  traditions,  with  coarse  poctie  fandea  based  upon  'long- 
shore oWrvattun  of  the  mighty  world  of  waters,  so  that  it  docs  not 
and   never  yet   lias   appealed  to  us  as   the  land  has  been  made  to 
appeal  by   the  exquisite  x>C'''^pt>o"*  of  such   pools  as  Milton  and 
Wordsworth   and   Keats.     Who  are  the  poets  of  the  deep  ?     'Hieir 
names  may  be   counted   upon  the   fingers  of  one  hand  :  they  are 
Herman   Melville,  and  I  rank  him  lirsl;  Michael  Scott ;  Diina,  the 
author  of  "  Two  Years  before  the  Mast,"  and  Captain   Cupples,  the 
author  of  "The    Grceu    Hand."     'lltese    men    arc   great   in  their 
special    walk ;    and    they    arc   great    cot   only   because   they   have 
interpreted  tlic  meanings  of  the  ocean  and   infonncd   the  fhips   and 
calling  they  write  about  with  tbc  spirit  of  the  sea,  even  as  the  song 
of  the  wind  in  the  rigging  of  a  vessel  becomes  a  part  of  her  life  aa  she 
leans  before  the  blast,  but  they  have  written  as  seamen  also :  as  men 
who  bare  enlcn  and  drank  with  smilors,  who  know  tbc  few  pleasures, 
the  long  hardships  of  the  life,  whose  intimacy  with  Nature  at  sc* 
ranges  from  her  wildcat  to  her  sweetest  moods,  from  the  blsck  burn* 
cane  of'the  North  Atlantic  to  the  moonlighted  calm  of  the  Doldrums. 
Of  course  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  }[iebael  Scott  bad  the  sj>ecial 
seafaring  knowledge  that  Dana,  for  instance,  possessed ;  but  no  man 
could  have  written  "  Tom  Cringle's  Lug  "  whose  acquaintance    with 
tbc   sen   and   shijw  and  sailors  was  not  as  thorough  ax  that  of  men 
who  had  passed  years  in  the  calling.     These  men  wrote  in  prose — 
they  arc  not  tlie  less  poets  for  that — and  tliey  arc  true  to  the  lifis  in 
the  scores  of  lovely  pictim^s  they  have  given  us.     Byron  was  n  great 
poet ;   yet  1  know  no  such  illustration  to  show  how  far  bis  art  may 
be  vitiated  by  ignorance  of  his  subject,  spite  of  noble  language  and 
rhymes,  and  vivid,  )>eautiful,  pathetic  touches  as  his  famous  "  Ship- 
wreck,"  in   Don   Juan,  which,   by    bdng  compounded   of  a   lot  of 
extracts  from  a  collection  of  shipwrecks  (probably  Archibald  Duncan's, 
published  in  1804),  will  not  l>car  the  oriticisin  of  a  seaman.      Dyron 
could  swim — ^Kyron  was  fond  of  the  sea — he  sneered  at  the   Lake 
poets  when   they  deviated   into  nautical  imagery,   but  lie  was  no 
sailor ;  he  took  Swift's  view  of  the  calling,  and  picking  out  odds  and 
ends  from  a  dozen  records  of  marine  catastrophes,  he  offered  a  pictnra 
which,  for  truthfulness,  cannot  compare  witli  the  wonderful  oceanic 
qiirit  and  atmosphere  that  you  find  in  the  "  The  Ancient  Marincfj" 
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the  comfiiHitioD  of  a  poet  irho  actually  needed  to  stand  on  board  a 
ship  in  motion  to  find  out  vhctlivr  tlic  "  furruvr,"  in  other  words  "  the 
irtke  "  folloirod  free  or  streamed  ofl'  free ! 

As  a  man  vlio  went  to  sea  in  the  merchant  serricc  at  the  o^  of 
lliirtcen  and  a  half,  and  who  atuek  to  the  calling  to  the  age  of  twenty, 
who  fur  Kvcn  and  a  half  yean  ate  had  pork  aod  beef,  scrubbed  decks, 
slushed  masts,  and  underwent  tlte  whole  routine,  from  furling  the 
niizen  royal  to  helping  to  pass  the  weather  CDain  topsail  earring  iu  days 
when  topsail*  wer«  single  satis,  1  claim  a  right  to  complain  with  some 
bitterness  of  soul  of  those  writers  who,  knowing  nothing  about  tlic  sea, 
write  marine  atones  in  one.  two,  or  three  volumea,  and  so  go  on  sinking 
the  maritime  literature  of  this  country  by  another  and  yet  another 
stone  fastened  to  it.  Girls  may  read  of  captains  singing  out  to  "  'vast 
pumping,"  whilst  the  carfwuter  peers  with  one  eye  down  the  well  to 
sec  how  high  the  water  stands  in  it ;  girls  may  read  of  such  things, 
I  say,  and  consider  with  the  author  that  the  well  of  a  ship  is  like  the 
well  in  a  backyard;  and  tbcy  may  also  read  of  the  flying  jibbuom  having 
ttcco  furl(«d  during  a  squall,  and  of  a  spare  rudder  having  been  got 
ont  of  the  maintop  when  the  ship  struck  and  fiung  the  man  at  the 
wheel  down  the  forchatch ;  and  they  may  prettily  wonder  how  men  can 
be  fonnil  wilting  to  enter  into  such  a  dangerous  calling  :»  the  ocean. 
But  blondeni  of  this  nature  become  very  injurious  in  counc  of  time. 
Afost  circles  liarc  nautical  friends  :  the  current  sea-books  arc  talked 
about,  arc  cruelly  laughed  at.  and  fluug  to  the  boys,  who  become 
critical  too,  and  absolutely  disdainful ;  as  I  once  saw  a  lad  toss  aside 
one  of  the  late  Mr.  Kingston's  books,  because  of  some  error  in  that 
gentleman's  description  of  a  sea-fight,  I  think  it  was.  So  that  my 
fear  comes  to  this:  that  if  sca-norclists  will  not  make  up  their 
minds  to  go  to  sea  as  sailors,  and  learn  to  be  correct  by  pulling  and 
hanling  and  going  aloft  and  the  like,  even  the  little  boys  will  give  us 
up,  and  the  end  of  it  must  be  that  the  greatest  maritime  nation  iu 
the  world  will  have  no  other  marine  literature  but  the  novels  of 
Marryat  and  one  or  two  others ;  for  we  must  rememl>cr  that  Cooper, 
Dans,  and  Melville  belong  to  the  AmcricaDs. 

'WiKthiT  the  stock  of  novels  we  [lOaiess,  so  far  as  the  Navy  is  cod- 
cemed,  will  suffice  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  Our  uavat  changes 
since  the  days  of  Marryat  are  so  great  that  I  know  of  no  condition 
of  the  old  life  such  as  he  wrote  about  that  still  lingers.  Another 
Marryat  should  seem  to  be  wantcil  for  tliiK  iron  age;  only  were 
such  another  to  arise,  what  will  be  hix  materials  ?  It  must  be  admitted 
that  there  is  very  little  romance  to  be  found  in  the  Boya!  Navy  now- 
A-days.  All  the  old  seaman-like  i*onditiou*  which  one  expected  to  find 
on  the  quarter-deck  have  changed  their  character,  and  mu»t  now  be 
soogbt  it)  the  engine-room.  Maneeuvrn  are  effected  by  propellers, 
not  by  lacks  and  sheeta  and  braces.     And,  as  if  there  were  not 
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enough  to  accentuate  and  ntteriy  eonfirm  the  diange  that  hw  been 
wnrliod  by  the  marine  cngmc,  you  have  as  a  great  proportion  of  State 
tliipK  the  very  ugliest  vcuelo  tluit  were  ever  lannched  since  tite  days  of 
Xoab'a  Ark.  Upsides,  there  never  can  be  any  more  fighting  as  in  the 
days  of  old,  Kven  ramming,  or  it*  oppo«ite,  Uie  long  shot,  from 
pieces  of  eighty  and  one  hundred  tons  will  probably  yield  to  the  nib- 
mergcd  explosive;  and  wc  shall  bare  to  t«ni  lo  the  old  naval 
chroniries  to  recall  that  the  time  waa  vhen  engagement*  at  aca  were 
matters  of  pnrc  seamanship ;  when  opposing  shi|M(  rubbec]  their 
channels  together  yard-arm  to  yarti-arm ;  and  when  vielory  in  nngle 
Actions  was  nearly  always  dceidcd  by  the  boarding  parly  and  the 
deadly  pike,  the  wcajwn  that  has  achieved  more  for  England  than  all 
her  guns,  cutlasses,  and  muskets  put  together.  It  is  bevaiiac  of  tlib 
wonderful  marine  tmnsformation,  that  Marryat  in  one  of  the  few 
uoveliats  by  the  extinction  of  whose  works  our  national  literature 
wonid  be  a  heavy  loser.  ITe  is  mnch  more  historical  tbsu  history  ; 
and  in  Inn  pages  we  hai-e  sueh  pictures  of  life  aboard  the  old  Uno- 
of-battlc  ships,  frigates,  ten-gun  brigs^  cutters,  and  what  not ;  there 
is  ao  mueli  vivid  depicturing  of  eoekpit  cxbtenee,  forecastle  yarning, 
maatlread  emotions,  and  of  the  wonderful  capers  which  used  to  be  cat 
by  midshipmen,  that  a  man  fresli  from  the  penisal  of  Manyaf  s 
noTels  might  fairly  feel  that  he  pretty  well  knew  as  much  about  the 
Koyal  Nnvy,  iw  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  ta  if,  like  Midshipman  Easy,  he 
had  argued  the  point  with  first  lieutenants,  or,  like  Pcrcival  Kcenc, 
raiKcd  an  alarm  of  fire  on  board  ship  by  burning  a  purser's  wig. 
^[arryat's  is  a  wonderful  art.  There  ia  no  poetry  in  him  sudi  as 
YOU  find  iu  Michael  Scott  or  Captain  Cupple«  ;  he  always  writes  u 
if  he  were  on  the  broad  grin,  and  as  if  tlie  yarn  he  i«  working  his 
-iray  through  is  a  joke  and  nothing  else.  When  he  tries  his  hand 
at  sentiment  he  euts  an  awkward  Sgnre ;  hia  heroes  make  love  '^with 
-the  bluutness  of  a  forecastle  hand  courting  his  Susie  ;  his  descriptive 
patsa^es  will  not  bear  eorapnriton  with  those  even  of  writers  who  have 
looked  at  the  sea  from  the  shore  without  ever  being  afloat.  For, 
lake  his  description  of  a  wn-ck  in  "  Newton  Forstcr,**  a  piece  of 
writing  he  cridcntly  put  all  that  was  best  of  him  in  that  way  iutOj 
and  observe  the  thinness  of  its  ideas  and  how  onsuggcstivc  to  bin 
is  this  most  suggestive  of  all  topics  the  mind  could  deal  vitli : — 

"  And  wlwra,"  ha  laqnires,  "  is  th*  object  exciting  more  aenoas  reflectiaa 
tbui  a  icr^  /  (th«  italicB  are  hid),  The  pridv  aod  iogcnnXiy  of  man  buniblod 
nod  overooiiM) :  ilie  elements  of  the  Lord  occujiyiug  Ui«  raliTic  wlu<^  ha*  tet 
th«(n  at  d<diaDce ;  lumbling.  toreing,  and  dancing,  as  if  in  ntockcry  of  their 
niOMts  J  the  siTUdure  but  a  few  hours  post  as  perfect  iix  hunuin  inlvllect  ooold 
-dMlr«.  towering  with  in  proud  canv-is  over  mMoe,  and  beartDg  man  lo  gr«at 
Ills  f«llow-man  over  the Mr/ac«  oftttath  !  dashing  the  billows  from  htir  stem, 
as  if  in  eoom,  wKiUt  th«  porsuta  bcr  tnK^lcM  way ;  bearing  tidings  of  peace 
and  security,  of  war  and  devastation— tidings  of  joy  or  grief,  tiffectJlig  whole 
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Ungdonia  aaH  eiii|iiMi  u  if  tltey  wive  but  individuals !  Now  the  tratera 
d«Ugbl  in  tlidr  rmrsnge.  tux)  >puklc  with  joy  m  tlio  »un  ihtnot  upon  their 
TMtory.  That  koel  which,  with  thv  iihtir]>n«M  of  ii  xcythe,  )u«  ko  often  inowctl 
it*  course  through  tlir  rcluctnnt  w«tc,  U  now  huriad— -btuiad  dosp  in  tlio  xMid 
which  tJir  angrj  «iirg«  accumiiLucs  onch  minuto, »  irdcUrnuiiAd  that  it  titttr 
mil  be  naliji-ci  to  its  woight," 

There  is  nothing  in  this  and  what  follawa  to  excite  itjucli  admirn- 
ticm  ;  bat  when  be  quits  a  job  he  is  but  a  poor  hand  at  for  humoraua 
scetics,  for  JeNcriiitioiis  of  life  od  shipboard,  of  encounters  bctwcOn 
■hips,  of  glaring,  of  |iractical  joking,  vho  so  admirable  ?  who  ao 
iairaitable  ?  After  Dickens  I  know  no  author  whose  characters  arc  so 
clear  cot,  who  leaves  ao  completely  the  impression  that  they  are  real 
people,  whom  one  thinks  of  as  personal  and  even  dear  friends-  lie 
gives  us  a  )x>rtrait,  more  R»j^;eative  than  au  elaborate  painting  could 
be  in  a  few  lines ;  as  for  instance  :  "  Mr.  Dragwell  was  the  curate  of 
the  parixh,  a  little  fat  mini  nitb  bow  Ii^gs,  who  always  sat  upon  the 
edge  of  a  chair,  leaning  agaiust  the  back  and  twiddling  his  thumbs 
before  him."  All  his  strokes  arc  in  this  brief  form,  and  just  as 
}klichael  Scott  it  out  and  awav  his  master  in  his  descriptions  of  tlie 
»ca  and  the  land — notably  the  tropical  magnificence  of  the  scenery  of 
the  We-tt  Indies — so  Jlarryat,  in  hi*  power  of  putting  his  personages 
before  you  in  a  few  sentences,  is  miles  ahead  of  the  Scotchman  who 
fills,  for  example,  one  knows  not  how  many  {wges  with  n  te<IioQs 
drawing  (in  the  "Cruise  of  the  Mtdge,")  of  Commodore  Oakplank  and 
liicntenant  Spran'l.  But  the  comfort  the  sailor  gets  iu  reading 
Marryat  is,  that  he  find*  CMerj-  manmuiTe,  every  order,  evciy  account 
of  sea  adventure  right.  Routine,  of  course,  has  vastly  changed  since 
the  days  of  "  Peter  Simple ;"  but  no  landsman  can  follow  Marryat 
•without  the  sense  that  here  is  an  author  who  perfectly  understands 
his  «abject,  and  whose  pictures,  extraordinarily  as  they  differ  from 
to-day's  discipline  and  practice,  may  be  implicitly  accepted ;  albeit 
the  re^ler  who  thus  eoufxics  in  lum  should  not  be  able  to  explain 
the  diSerenoc  between  the  main-tack  and  the  fore<shcet.  It  is  not 
bard  to  account  for  his  popularity ;  he  not  only  paints  to  the  life ;  his 
humaiir  U  ovenrhelming ;  his  fliu  is  rich,  naVve,  perfectly  sailor>like ; 
one  recalls  the  jokes,  the  l>orsc-play,  the  fine  comedy  touches,  the 
forcicat  alMurditivs  in  which  hin  novels  abound,  again  and  again,  and 
always  with  hearty  laughter.  There  are  chapters  in  "  Peter  Simple," 
"  ^litlshipman  Easy,"  "  Xewton  Forstcr,"  and  "  Pcreival  Kecne,"  which 
to  my  fancy  are  infinitely  droller  than  anything  in  Smollett,  though 
here  tiH}  we  have  as  great  a  humorist  as  ever  wrote  in  the  English 
language.  Wlio  but  a  real  genius  could  hare  put  Mr.  Chucks,  the 
IxMtswaiu,  before  you  as  Marryat  did?  A>Tiat  deep  a?>d  sly  percep- 
tion of  character  there  is  iu  the  creation  of  Mr.  Midshipman  Easy 
and  his  father?  Then  take  snch  fine  comedy  as  the  scene  in 
**  Newton  Forster,"  where  a  young  raidshipmaB,at  tfae  time  maatheadnl, 
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is  shown  to  have  become  a  lord  hj  the  stiddca  dcKth  of  hit  fittlier. 
Tlic  elTect  of  the  ueirn  upon  the  mind  of  the  taft-hunting  captain, 
who  reproves  the  first  licutcoant  for  sending  the  boy  to  the  muthcwl, 
the  licutcuaiit's  indignation,  the  confusiou  of  ideiu  which  foUoirs 
vhen  tlie  midshipman  meets  the  captain,  form  an  amaxingljr  clcrcr 
incident— but  one  only  of  hundreds  which  may  be  read  in  Marryats 
nOTdls.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  you  meet  with  a  passage  that  comes 
Tcnr  near  to  a  poetic  rendering  of  ocean  incident.  I  take  the  club- 
liauling  (leacriptiou  in  "  Peter  Simple  "  to  he  one  of  tliese ;  but  Bach 
touches  arc  widely  sundered.  We  read  Marryat  because  of  his  sailorly 
accuracy,  his  Rne  arcb  humour,  his  plots  which  please  in  Kpiie  of 
their  being  a  good  deal  alike,  in  spite  of  the  heroines  being  usually 
in  a  situation  of  danger  when  the  youthful  heroes  (irst  encounter 
them,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  boyish  intelligence  being  able  to 
foretell  after  a  few  chaptvn  that  the  end  of  the  book  will  end  in  a 
marriage,  an  income  of  many  thousands  a  year,  and  in  all  probability 
a  tiUo.  And  most  of  us  read  him  also  because  be  was  one  of  those 
authors  who,  when  we  were  l>oy»,  gilded  our  imagination  aud  aliaped 
the  course  of  romance  occanwards  to  where  the  deep  blue  sea  of  our 
childlike  fancy  lay  with  a  shaft  of  silrer  in  its  heart,  under  Uie  higli 
white  sun  and  the  eloudlcu  azure  dome ;  and  also  beeanse  he  is 
cudc»rc<l  to  us  by  aAiociation,  and  by  memories  which  put  the  whole* 
some  sweetness  of  a  little  pathos  into  our  laughter  when  wo  turn 
over  his  merry  pages,  full  of  lighting  and  love-making,  and  "  larking," 
and  think  of  what  lies  between  the  days  wlien  we  bill  ourselrea 
away  to  devour  his  stories,  and  the  Now  that  is  upon  us. 

He  could  not  be  spared.  Que  novel  of  his  is  worth  all  BrcntoD 
and  Jamc4  put  together,  in  its  power  of  showing  ue  how  our  grand- 
sires  won  their  astounding  naval  victories.  And,  in  a  sense,  Wchael 
Scott  is  equally  worthy  of  immortality,  because  he,  too,  has  given 
OS  superb  records  of  how  Englishmen  fought  in  the  days  of  oak  and 
canras;  with  accuracy  and  without  exaggeration,  like  Manyat, 
drawing  faithful  and  admirable  likenesses  of  the  uohle  tars  of  hia 
day,  and  leaving  to  the  Incledons  and  T.  V.  Cookea  of  the  atagc,  tlie 
Douglas  Jcrmhls  of  the  drama,  and  the  huodrcd-and-one  iresli. 
watermen  of  the  nautical  novel,  the  unenviable  ta»k  of  making  the 
public  suppose  that  the  typical  British  seaman  is  little  better  than  a 
common  blackguard,  with  his  mouth  full  of  oaths  and  hts  head  foil 
of  nun,  yet  with  the  capacity  of  talking  the  most  unearthly  nonsense 
in  big  words,  when  the  nceiiMon  arises,  about  the  union  jack,  capstan 
bars,  the  run!.t  beef  of  old  England,  aad  the  lass  that  lovea  a  sailur. 
But,  though  I  honour  the  memory  and  gcutus  of  Marryat,  taato, 
which  may  he  quite  wrong,  and  couseieuce,  which  I  know  ts  per- 
fectly sincere,  force  me  to  confess  that  1  regard  Michael  Scott  as 
by  far  the  6ner  writer  and  the  bigger  man.     One  could  certainly 
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vish  that  be  bad  not  been  so  much  under  the  influence  of 
Birron'*  geuius;  that  ia  dealing  witli  hia  pirates  and  M.-a-TillHiDs 
whom  be  wanted  to  tinge  niib  romance,  he  had  forgotten  all  about 
('onnid  and  GuIobtv,  and  even  Sclim  and  Zulcika.  There  is  no  harm 
in  bis  making  Lis  handiioaie  villaina  Scotsmen,  nor  in  even  diwrovcring 
n  Caledonian  under  the  black  skin  of  a  negro  and  the  tawny  bide  of 
a  Don  Kicanlo  Campana;  but  bis  love  of  Byrouic  melodrama  carrieH 
him  dangerously  close  to  the  abaurd  at  times — as,  for  inAtsnce,  when 
Mr.  Adderfang,  tlic  pimte,  in  the  "  Cruiitc  of  tliu  Midge,"  is  suppo)>ed 
to  die  in  a  thunderstorm.  Just  before  "a  strong  shiver  passed  over 
hui  fiice,  and  hi*  jaw  fell,"  a  priest  undertook  to  marry  him  to  a 
young  lady  "  be  had  kept  company  with,"  named  Antouia.  The 
scene  is  the  cell  of  a  prison.  The  priest  says :  "  Do  you  take  this 
woman  to  be  your  wife?"  and  Adtlerfang  says  "  Yea." 

"Hal  wh.1t  is  that?  A  Hnsh  of  lightning—*  pi«rcing  shrink  ccliovd 
ihroagh  the  room,  loud  above  the  rolling  thunder — and  then  a  convulsiro 
giggle — sODieiliin^  fell  heavily  eu  the  lloor— the  wind  howled — the  lights 
www  blown  out—'  Ave  Maria  puriiairaii — Kiiicta  inadn; — soy  ciega,  eoy 
cNgal' (Uoly  Motlivr  (if  Gvd,  I  am  struck  blind  I).  Iht  ualortunate  girl 
had  indeed  been  struck  blind  by  tlie  electric  fluid,  and  was  now  writhing 
sightkia  on  ihu  floor." 

One  nr  two  combinations  of  pirates  and  thunderstorms,  death-bed 
marriages  stopped  by  flashes  of  lightning,  holy  fathers,  jails,  and  a 
variety  of  tliO!«  elements  for  which  .Matthew  I^cwis  was  renowned  in 
his  day,  might  be  pardoned.  But  the  "  Cruise  of  the  Midge,"  and 
"Tom  Cringle'*  Ix^,"  are  both  irradialed  by  too  much  blue-fire;  the 
horrors  arc  inevitable,  but  they  are  made  awful  and  monstrous  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  author  illuminates  them  by  an  array  of 
corpse-lights,  and  hangs  over  them,  and  gloats  over  them,  and 
gami^bcs  them.  A  single  example  will  sufTicc.  A  bloodhound  is 
tearing  at  a  dead  Spaniard  : — 

"  Every  now  sod  liicn  ho  wonld  elap  his  liMid  sidonays  on  the  ground,  so 
as  to  g«t  tfaa  bock  grinders  to  bear  on  bis  prny  ;  nit<l  ilicn-  i.hi^  creature  woi^ 
with  the  dead  blno  lingers  across  his  teelh,  crunching  and  crunching  and 
gasping,  with  hie  mouth  full  of  froth  anti  blood  and  marrow  and  white 
*|i]iat«Ts  of  lite  crushed  bonee,  the  sinews  and  nerrea  of  the  dead  limb  hang- 
ing like  bloody  cords  and  threads  from —  Bah  I  you  have  given  ua  a  liltlo 
tttt  tmji  of  this,  MaMtir  Bcnjie." 

Yes,  the  author's  own  judgment  cannot  be  questioned;  both  in 
"  Tom  Cringle  "  and  the  "  Midge  "  there  is  a  grvat  deal  too  mudi  of 
this,  yet  at  times  this  sort  of  agony  is  piled  with  wonderful  effect,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  description  in  "  Tom  Cringle  "  of  the  atrtion  with 
the  slaver.  The  veaael  takes  6re  during  the  engagement:  scores  of 
slaves  arc  below,  unable  to  get  on  deck,  and  many  of  tliem  lie 
shrieking  in  agony  from  wounds  caused  by  shot  poured  down  upon 
them.     At  last  she  blows  up;  and  then  follows  a  dreadful,  a  shock- 
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ing,  bat  a  most  mDg&ificuutly  colonroil,  picture.    Wc  see  tbe  doomed, 
craft  t^oiug  faeadlong  dovu  right  ta  the  vake  of  tlm   setting 
"  ffhfWD  level  ntyi)  moke  tlic  thick  dan  trrcatlis  ibat  bant  fro 
ber  M  the  disapiieani,  glow  wilh  the  hae  of  ihe  ametliyst;" 
then,  vbea  the  water  bad  closed  orcr  bcr  in  a  silver  surface,  ahiaing 
like  a  mirror,  wkilst  all  arouud  was  dark  blue  ripjde, 

"n  pnffof  fat  black  nnok«,d«nser  than  SB}' we  hnd  jet  seei,  atiddMily  enter 
with  a  l«ii<l  (-urgliog  noise  from  out  the  deep  boaoni  of  the  cabu  sen.  anj 
rooc  like  a  batJoon,  rulling  slowlj  u|iwun]ti  luitil  it  reached  n  little  Way  abur^ 
our  maKthvadv,  whcrv  it  uiellvd  nod  npre^d  out  into  a  dark  tmlt,  that  ove 
hung  the  -tcpnir  nf  ilcath  a>  if  tlio  iDcctimi  i>f  Kuck  ti  Itomhlii  and  poliutol 
Kicrifici:  couhl  not  nsccnd  into  the  pure  hravnn,  but  ho')  been  again  crUJihixl 
back  upon  our  drrotMi  head*  a*  a  palpable  maniroiilation  of  thr  wrath  «f  Hiii  " 
'  who  iuith  wtd  '  Thou  »h>lt  not  kill.'     For  a  few  iDom«ata  all  wu  silent  aa  thi 

erare Picsuitiy,  about  one  huudied  and  Bfly  of  the  slavcii  mcaj 

womCD,  and  diildrtn,  who  had  been  drawn  down  by  the  rortex,  row  aiaids 
ntunberleM  pieces  of  smoking  wreck." 

Kotbtug  could  be  fiacr  and  tmci^  id  scores  of  minute  toacbtt 
perceptible  to  the  lailor,  thau  this  and  man/  other  similar  bits  in 
Scott's  wonderful  stories.  He  has  cot  iudeed  the  humour  of  Mar- 
T7at.  Much  of  his  fnu  is  little  more  than  broad  and  coarse  farce,  i 
which  there  is  no  lack  of  drink  and  ginning  through  collais.  Hi 
sense  of  mirth  belongs  to  the  Theodore  Hook  school,  or  to  Hook'' 
age,  at  all  events ;  there  is  a  deal  of  tumblitig  about  and  sprawli 
and  splaibing,  intermixed  with  practical  jokesj  of  which  many  would 
be  quite  impouiblc  out  of  the  jiages  of  a  work  of  fiction.  Umleni> 
ably  be  makes  one  laugh,  especially  when  he  deals  with  tbe  negroes ; 
but  his  humour  does  not  dwell  in  the  memory  like  Marryatt's,  wbikt 
much  of  the  conversation  be  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  {leople 
carries  a  forced,  unreal,  ttogcy  tone.  I  think  every  one  must  find 
Michael  Scott's  main  merit  to  lie  in  his  profound  poetic  perception 
of  the  deep  and  its  mighty  surfacc>wondcrs  of  shadow  and  tigh 
calm  and  storm.  And  not  that  only;  he  luts  never  been  approachi 
in  his  power  of  describing  a  ship.  Take  bis  description  in  the 
"  Cruise  of  the  Midge,"  of  the  frigate  coming  rouud  the  point,  hear- 
ing to,  sigualling  to  tlw:  crew  of  the  "  Midge  "  up  the  river,  and  tbon 
gathering  way  and  £alliug  off  to  sceure  her  former  offing;  or  his 
picture  io  "  Tom  Cringle,"  of  the  corvette  ssuling  abreast  of  tbe 
smuggling  craft,  and  keeping  away  to  bring  her  guns  to  bear  in 
succession  upon  the  swift  little  schooner  owned  by  lanky  Obcd,  whose 
second  in  command  is  Paul  Brandywine.  These  and  many  more 
such  representations  are  inimitable  drawings,  full  of  the  richest 
poetry,  which  could  only  be  flattened  by  metre  and  dulled  by  rhymes, 
lu  kitoulcdge  of  effect  he  bas  no  equid  that  I  can  think  of.  Tbe 
conception  of  the  shark  floating  high  alongside  a  moving  boat,  and 
tJicu  sinking  slowly  into  the  dark  profound  as  the   boat   \<a 
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iiolliing  but  tlic  ontlino  of  tho  malignant  beast  is  risible  in  tlie 
sparkling  outline  it  makes  in  tlii;  pliOMphorCMx-iit  water,  shows  (be 
huid  of  a  master  in  its  cunning  to  introduce  into  incidents  exactly 
sncli  minale  details  as  shall  give  the  subtlest  ritality  to  bis  canvas. 
He  misses  nothing  when  be  writes  about  the  sea  and  shipK.  I  can- 
not imagine  that  when  he  wrote  "  Tom  Cringle's  Log  "  there  was  any- 
thing left  for  him  to  learn  ubout  the  tropical  water*  he  sccma  to 
UftTC  loved  BO  well,  with  their  marvellous  grandeurs  of  sunsets  and 
sunrises,  the  ti'mjwst*  of  rain  flashing  a^  the  phosphorescent  aca 
into  a  sheet  of  fire,  and  the  framework  of  the  West  Indies  regal 
with  mountain  and  radiant  with  the  glories  of  a  thousand  shining 
growths.  1  know  nothing  of  this  superb  writer's  life;  it  remains  to 
be  told,  and  should  be  told,  I  think,  for  I  am  sure  he  has  countless 
admirers.  I  am  only  oonseioua  that  he  wan  in  extreme  ill-health 
when  he  wrote  "The  Midge,"  which  makes  the  genius  in  that  work 
a  quite  marrclloat  revelation  to  me;  but  it  mu«t  also  assure  one 
that  had  his  life  been  prolonged  with  a  renewal  of  health  or  at  least 
of  the  good  spirits  he  exhibits  in  "  Tom  Cringle,"  our  marine 
literature  would  have  been  enriched  with  more  examples  of  a  species 
of  writing  it  very  badly  necda. 

The  tendency  of  sea-books  to  fall  down  to  tlie  platform  of  boys 
was  unpleasantly  illustrated  to  mc  l>y  a  recent  edition  of  "  The  Green 
Hand,"  wliieb  I  bought  for  the  puq)ose  of  this  article.  I  had  read 
this  stdmirahle  work  years  ago,  in  a  form  that  was  at  all  events  as 
much  meant  for  men  and  women  as  for  children  ;  but  I  now  find  it 
announced  on  the  title-page  as  "A  Sea  Stoty  for  Boys,"  as  if  publishers 
and  author  feared  that  a  notice  of  that  kind  gave  the  story  its  best 
chance.  For  Iwys !  why,  half  the  book  at  least  is  made  up  of 
descriptions  bo  beautiful  and  perfect  that  I  do  not  know  where  to 
look  to  find  their  jwrnllel,  unless  I  turn  to  the  pages  of  "Omoo,"  or 
"  Moby  Dick,"  and  these  are  just  the  parts  which  youngsters  who 
like  morement  and  fights  and  bair-brcadth  escapes,  and  object  to  all 
references  to  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  would  skip.  Why  should 
this  excellently  planned  and  nobly  told  sea  narrative  be  made  to 
appear  as  if  it  were  only  fit  for  boys  ?  Imagine  "  David  Copper- 
field,"  or  "  Silas  Marncr,"  represented  as  a  " Mtory  for  the  young!" 
yet  the  assertion  would  not  bo  absurder  thait  the  statement  I  find 
printed  on  the  title-page  of  "  The  Grocn  Hand."  But  Captain 
Cupplcs,  like  Marryal,  Cooper,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  HichanI  Dana, 
has  to  sufler  for  dealing  with  a  species  of  fiction  which  has  been 
miserably  degraded,  and  to  an  immensie  ext«nt  rendered  really  only 
fit  for  I»oys  by  people  who  have  written  about  the  sea  in  profound 
ignorance  of  marine  nomenclature  and  customs,  of  the  character  of 
Ibe  sailor,  of  tlieclcmentary  principles  of  seamanship  and  navigation, 
and  without  the  least  risible  capacity  of  being  moved  by  the  grandeur 
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and  meanings  of  tbe  mighty  oocan,  into  whose  summer  aurf  tbej 
hnrc  irtuted  knee-high  mud  not  one  inch  higher.  Therefore  "Tbe 
Green  Hand"  U  now  offered  as  a  story  for  boys.  But  lei  us  not 
ndmit  this  depression  of  one  of  the  finest  narratirtn  in  the  Eng1i*h 
language.  Let  us  iotist  upon  hoisting  it  to  the  literary  masthead 
again,  for  if  it  be  too  pncrilc  for  ihc  perusal  of  men.  then  assuredly 
much  of  what  is  best  in  Hyroii,  much  of  what  i^  most  touching  by 
Tirtuc  of  its  truth  in  Wordsworth,  along  with  all  the  best  marine 
yams  by  the  fev  maxt^m  in  that  lini-,  ought  in  justice  to  be  carried 
up  into  the  nursery  for  the  httle  ones  to  thumb,  for  the  very  same 
reason.  M'e  quit  tbe  man-of-war  in  this  book  for  the  old  East 
Indiaman.  The  hero,  to  be  sure,  is  a  naval  lieutenant,  and  I  oould 
certainly  wisli,  as  «  mcrchautman,  that  Captain  Cupplcs  had  taken 
lees  trouble  to  glorify  one  ser^-icc  by  the  degradation  of  the  otlier. 
To  represent  the  chief  mate  of  the  ship  as  a  maUgnaut  dnudy  Is  all 
very  well ;  but  I  very  strongly  object  to  the  picturing  of  tlie  captain 
and  mates  in  the  employ  of  famous  old  John  Company  aa  being 
helplessly  inferior  as  veameii  to  a  young  naval  lieutenant,  aud  standing 
idle  and  confused  in  squalls  and  the  like,  whilst  "Tlie  Green  Hand" 
bawls  tlie  needful  instructions  to  the  men  nndcr  eover  of  the  dark- 
ness. Moreover,  one  should  aay  that  the  barest  probability  is  ve»y 
gravely  viotatixl  when  wc  find  a  ship  outwsrd  bound  to  the  £a<t 
Indies  close  in  with  tbe  West  African  coast,  and  akipper  and  mutes 
wildly  wrong  iu  their  rcckoutog.  In  what  longitude  vessels  crossed 
the  Equator  in  those  times  I  do  not  know  ;  but  1  suppose  that  tlie 
practice  was  pretty  much  as  it  is  now  with  sailing  ships,  and  that 
they  would  aim  rather  for  Cape  St.  Roqiie  than  Cape  Itoxo.  But 
even  assuming  that  these  be  btcmisbes,  which  need  not  necessarily 
be  the  case,  who  will  find  fault  with  them  when  he  marks  their 
brilliant  and  beautiful  surroundings?  Nothing,  surely,  could  be 
finer  than  the  second  chapcr  of  the  novel,  in  which  the  appearance 
of  the  Gloucester  is  described  as  the  erening  shadows  ctoee  around 
her;  when — 

"  Hi^h  out  of  and  over  all  rose  the  lofty  upper  outline  of  the  noble  slrip, 
(.Istclirr  and  aiaielicr  as  llie  dusk  closed  in  about  her — die  expanse  of  canvas 
whitening  wiili  sharpvT  «ijgii  upon  tliv  gloom;  the  haul«<l-up  clews  of  Uie 
main  course,  with  t)i«ir  hu{<-  blot^ki^  ii<T<!lling  nnd  HftinK  to  lli«  fiiir  wind— 
and  the  brcwsisuf  th<:  tvpsiulsdiTidttl  by  ihi.-  tightcmn!  bunl-tiocs,  like  Hit 
sbajit  of  »oiii9  (\il]-homRi«d  matdco,  en  whicli  tbo  mrf-points  licnred  like 
silken  binges,  aa  if  three  listen,  shadowy  and  goddaas-lthc,  trc^  in  each 
otkerls  steps  towards  the  dct-por  lolitude  of  the  ocean," 

What  image  could  be  more  perfect?  and  yet  this  is  bnt  a  fmg- 
ntcnt  of  a  sketch,  every  Itnc  of  which  is  instinct  with  tbe  poetry  that 
comes  from  the  sea  to  one  who  has  looked  at  her  with  love  j  who,  in 
many  a  quiet  or  stormy  watch  has  held  commune  with  tbe  nuhle 
fabric  whose  deck  be  walked  ;  who  has  interpreted  the  midnight  voices 
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of  ihe  wind  io  Uie  iuviiubic  tracvry  on  high;  who  has  beheld  s  fauadred 
iDarvcUoiu  meaDiofts  aad  been  iiitpired  by  a  hundred  solcmu  iiupira- 
tioa*  in  and  by  the  proce-«ioti  of  vast  ocean  waves  melting  into  snow 
as  they  roll,  in  the  loneliiieu  of  leagues  of  mooiilit  calm,  in  the 
flaming  splendours  of  tbo  sun  rising;  aiid  setting,  in  the  irild  flying 
of  the  small  grtreii  moon  lliroiigh  the  «moke-like  wmd  nulling 
athvart  the  stars  on  the  wings  of  ibe  gale.  Nor  is  th<;re  any  lack 
of  aeamaitibip  iu  this  book.  Some  of  the  sailors  are  painted  with  a 
Tcry  black  brush  ;  bnt  then,  to  be  sure,  they  arc  great  scoundrels. 
The  mannen  arc  old-fashionn) ;  young  ludics  say  "Sir"  to  young 
gotticmen,  "GrifGns"  are  very  considerably  acceotiiatod,  and  the 
•udge  is  the  surliest  and  most  tyrannical  old  n^iie  I  ever  met  with 
in  fiction.  But  ^'iolet  Hyde  i«  a  swoet  creature;  plenty  of  fun  is 
got  oat  of  the  p«ssengcrs,  notably  the  Yankee,  Daniel  Snout ;  and 
there  is  surely  nothing  droller  iu  anecdotic  lore  than  the  incident  of 
the  shark  and  Hn.  Hrady's  dog.  And  as  a  record  of  Itfc  at  aeu,  in  a 
paaaengcr  vessel  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  "  The  Green  Hand  "  is  not 
leas  valuable  than  (he  beit  of  Marryat's  novels  which  dcftls  with 
naral  life  as  it  was  much  about  the  same  pcrtod.  Tlie  transfurma- 
don  that  has  been  wronght  by  time  iu  tli«  navy  is  matched  by  the 
mercantile  marine  in  its  passenger  service.  Wu  don't  take  four  or 
five  montlis  to  get  to  India  now  ;  wc  skip  the  Cape  and  sail  through 
the  desert,  and  our  vc«aels  do  not  lift  mountatna  of  white  canvas  to 
tbe  «ky,  but  are  sumptuously  furnished  hotels,  built  of  iron  and  driven 
by  ateam  against  a  bead  wind,  much  faster  than  a  whole  gale  could 
liave  impelled  tbc  swiftest  of  those  old  East  Indiamen  which  Captain 
Cnpples  writes  so  delightfully  about.  The  change  is  prodigious ;  and 
it  is  well  that  wc  have  such  accurate  and  stirriog  and  beautiful 
memorials  of  the  past  as  "  Tbc  Orecu  Hand,"  lo  enable  us  to  under- 
stand whether  we  are  better  off,  and  if  so,  how  much  we  are  better 
off,  lluin  our  grandfathers  were  when  tlicy  took  ships  for  foreign 
parts. 

In  tbc  same  way  many  of  Fcnimore  Cooper's  novels  arc  useful, 
only,  unfortunately,  the  American  poswsses  neither  tbc  scamanlikc 
aocnracy  nor  the  fine  poetic  insight  of  Captain  CupplesL  Iu  such 
book*  09  "  HomcwanI  Bound,"  "  Ailoat  and  Ashore,"  and  otJiers  of 
Cooper's  talcs,  the  old  Atlantic  passenger  clipi»cr  lives,  and  wc  are 
enabled  to  contrast  tbc  old-fashioned  passage  of  over  six  wccVs  across 
tbe  Atlantic  with  (he  present  passage  of  a  few  hours  over  six  days. 
Cooper  has  written  a  great  number  of  sea  stories,  and  to  point  oat 
•bat  ia  good  and  bad  in  them  would  fill  many  p^cs.  I  cannot 
jvofess  myself  much  of  an  admirer  of  his  writings.  His  style  ia 
jnndcrouJt,  and  rather  priggish ;  hb  sea-pictures  arc  full  of  inao- 
cnracies  ;  he  bos  little  or  no  humour  ;  and  I  believe  the  only  narrative 
of  his  in  which  a  sailor  could  pick  hut  few  holes  is  "  Ned  Myers," 
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the  nrliole  of  which,  be  hinuetf  declares,  he  took  down  from  the 
dictation  of  a  man  who  had  been  at  sea  with  him.  "  The  PilDt,"  I 
bcHcre,  \%  Iho  most  popular  of  his  works.  It  was  pcccirctl  with  pro- 
digtouH  applause  in  tbiii  coDntry  on  its  apjwarauce,  which  probably 
oonrinced  Mr.  Fcnimore  Cooper  how  profouodlj  inMnsiWc  the  people 
of  the  greatest  tnnritime  nation  in  the  world  were  to  the  nautical 
at»urditics  of  the  book,  and  how  still  more  profoundly  tnditfi-rcnt 
they  were  to  the  ridiculous  insults  which  the  author,  whether  in  the 
conversation  of  hia  characters  or  in  the  behaviour  of  his  extraordinary 
war-vessels,  never  lo«:s  an  opportunity  to  level  nt  Great  Britain  and 
her  throne  and  her  people.  Tlie  cliarocter  of  Long;  Tom  Coffin  has  been 
praised  as  a  very  fiuc  creation ;  but  I  will  venture  to  sny  that  if  the 
like  of  iiueli  a  man  were  at  any  perioil  lo  have  nhip^ied  Kl>oard  a  vessel 
as  able  se&maii,  or  in  any  other  capacity,  he  would  have  been  sent  ashore 
by  the  captain  n««  lunatic.  Compare  this  aeamau  of  Coo])er  with  the 
sailors  of  Dana ;  the  one  invents  a  stage  mariner,  and  mskea  him 
growl  out  «  lot  of  stilted  talk,  and  move  hts  eadaverOD*  body 
about  like  some  oheaji  Irsi^dian  at  a  country  theatre ;  the  other 
gives  you  Jack  aa  lie  is,  as  he  has  always  been,  and  as  be  is 
bound  to  remain  until  the  slowly  shifting  eondittous  of  his  life  hare 
blackened  his  face  and  sent  him  to  live  with  a  shovel  in  bis  hand  iu 
the  bunkers.  There  are  unqnc«tionably  some  fine  dramatic  scenes 
•in  "  The  Pilot,"  though  a  haunting  sense  of  improbability — 1  will  not 
say  absurdity — neutralize^  much  of  llic  effect  they  would  hare  pro- 
duced had  Cooper  goue  to  work  more  conscientiously.  As  a  sample 
of  his  inaccurracy  he  makes  Tom  Coffin  kill  a  whale  off  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  tJie  Kngliah  coast,  and  then  surrounds  the  dead 
carcase  with  shorel-noscd  shariis.  JIow  would  our  bntbcrs  relish 
this  if  it  were  tme?  A  whale  has  certainly  now  and  again  been 
seen  off  these  8b<H<es ;  it  cither  floats  in  dead  or  is  chased ;  and  ■ 
shark  baa  also  now  and  again  been  olncrved  near  these  coasts,  just 
■»  mosquitos  are  to  be  caught  at  Bristol.  But  imagine  the  people 
of  Scarborough,  let  me  say,  watching  n  Long  Tom  Codtu  killing  an 
inuDense  whale  close  inshore,  and  then  after  the  whale  has  been  dead 
a  few  hours,  perceiving  it  to  be  surrounded  by  sbarks,  as  tliough  in- 
deed the  North  Sea  were  the  ec|uatorial  Pacific  or  the  waters  on  the 
Polar  verge  of  tbo  South-Ea^t  Trade  Wind.  The  oddest  ideas  of 
disdpline  prevail  in  this  book,  considering  the  vesMls  are  men-or- 
war.  The  first  lieutenant  insults  the  pilot,  the  pilot  orders  faim  off 
with  much  such  n  gesture  as  Coleridge's  ancient  mariner  would  Invc 
made  with  his  long,  lank  band ;  and  the  captain  of  the  frigate  is 
submitted  us  a  perfect  old  woman  whose  capacity  ?a  a  scsmut 
Cooper  never  doubts,  but  whom  he  allovs  the  first  lieutenant — and 
for  that  matter  cTCrjbotly  else  who  is  so  "  dispggcd  " — to  talk  tu  as 
if  he  were  a  sort  of  ship's  idiot  whom  ail  bands  are  allowed  to  laugh' 
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at.  Rvfals  are  looted  wid  Mt  vbca  a  gBlc  of  wiud  in  spproacliiiig  ; 
and  in  tlte  thick  of  the  smother  a  jib  made  of  duck  ia  hoisted,  and 
YC17  properly  blowH  out  of  ihvbolt-ropc  ;  the  frigalo  manngps  to  stcnr 
safely  euough  into  an  intricate  ftarl  of  the  cuaKt  uitliout  a  pilot,  but 
cannot  get  out  without  ouc ;  the  tops  ore  hailed  to  ascertain  Mhidi 
waj  the  wind  U  bloning ;  tlie  •cbooiier  and  Frigate  coaie  witliiQ  hail, 
abeavyswcll  is  rolling,  and  the  vesseb  are  under  sail,  ret  in  epitc  of 
the  (liitracLiiig  sounds  which  arise  fnHn  the  beatiti);  and  flapping  of 
canvaa  agaiust  masts  in  a  calm,  an  observation  made  in  a  very  low 
voice  on  board  the  schooner  U  distinctly  beard  on  board  the  frigate ; 
then  the  courses  are  aunpciidod  "  in  the  brails,"  wlien  braiU  are  only 
used  for  font  and  aft  canvas,  each  as  spankers,  trysails,  and  the  like ; 
again,  the  frigate,  c]o«o>haulod  under  closc-rvcfcd  topMiiK  "  daahca 
at  a  prodigious  rate  through  the  wavea,"  The  seamanship  which 
those  samples  (selected  from  dozens  of  specimens  I  have  no  room  for> 
fllostrate,  naturally  gues  tu  work  in  the  mutter  of  sea-fighta  with  the 
same  result  as  regards  the  judgment  of  nautical  readers.  Tltc 
American  KluMoer  and  au  English  cutter  cugage ;  tlie  English  arc 
dcplombly  bcAten — as  they  always  were  in  marine  encounters,  of 
ooone— hut  they  rally  for  au  instant  only  to  witness  their  com- 
nandcr  pinned  to  the  mast  by  the  liarpoon  of  Long  Tom  Coffin 
(fancy  a  mnn-of-warsman  always  wandering  about  irith  a  haqiooa 
in  his  hand  I),  "  wlwreupoii  a  few  of  the   Hnglivbmen  atood  cbaioed 

^.to  the  spot  in  silent  horror  at  tlio  sight,  but  most  of  tbcm  fled  to 
be  lower  deck  or  hastened  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  secret  parts 
of  the  vease],  leaving  to  the  Americans  the  undisputed  possession  of 
the  Alacrity."  But  this  is  mere  trifling  compared  to  wliat  follows. 
A  Dritish  line-of-batUe-sbip,  mounting  uiuety  guns,  arises,  and  the 
American  frigate  receives  her  broadside.  The  Yankee  makes  haat^ 
Tery  wisely,  to  take  to  her  heels  ;  but  to  I  to  leenaitl  are  two  frigates, 
CHIC  of  which  in  passing  she  almoU  knocks  to  pieces,  not  smashing 
ihe  enemy's  bowsprit  short  oCT  as  an  ordinary  frigate  would,  but 
tearing  it  bodily  out  of  the  bows,  as  if  it  were  a  decayed  tootb,  and 
Jetting  it  drop  orcrboard,  whilst  she  engages  the  other  in  a  running 
Ight,  eventually   saving  hen«If,  after   the  manner  of  our  own  Dc 

'Saamarez,  by  rushing  through  a  lung  narTx>w  foaming  channel  into 
which  the  KDglt^hnl:Ln,  though  in  hts  own  waters,  had  not  the  pluck 
to  follow  him.  As  .40  the  pilot  himself,  1  can  only  say  that  if  his 
real  name  wiui  Paul  Jones,  he  must,  as  a  freebooter,  have  been  but  a 
poor  creature.      lie  is  invariably  lost  iu  reverie  when  his  attention 

1  «s  a  pilot  is  most  needed  ;  be  gasps  out  stage  talk  in  the  ears  of  the 
justly  bewildered  American  oflicera  when  he  ought  to  be  ainging  out 
orders ;  he  professes  to  have  a  name  which,  were  he  to  yell  it  forth 
to  the  crew  of  the  British  frigate,  would  piiralyu^  Ibeir  efforts  and 
cause  them  to  haul  down  their  dag  with  many  apolt^ics  for  daring 
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to  oi^M  sucb  an  Kwful  ftud  munlerouH  creature.     Cooper  picasct' 
and  bs8  pleased,  aod  is  to  tbU  day  read  and  admired  hj  thousands  ; 
but  speaking  from  a  sailor's  puiut  of  viev,  I  rcallj-  liavc  no  words  to 
express  the  delight  wilh  which  I  quit  h»  novels  for  the  narratives  of 
his  couQtrTHKn,  Dana  and  Herman  McUillc 

Whoever  has  read  the  writings  of  Mclrillc  mustl  think  feci  dis- 
posed to  consider  "  Moby  Dick  "  cs  his  finest  work.  It  is  indeed' 
all  about  the  sea,  whilst  "  Typee  "  and  "  Omoo,"  are  chieQy  famous 
for  their  lovely  deacriptiona  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  of  the  wild 
and  curious  inhabitants  of  tlioec  coral  strands  ;  hut  though  the  action 
of  tlio  story  is  altogether  on  shipboard,  the  narrative  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  nautical  in  the  sense  that  Cooper's  and  Marrrat's  novels 
are.  The  thread  that  strings  a  wonderful  set  of  fancies  and  incidents 
together,  is  that  of  a  whaler,  whose  master.  Captain  Aliab,  having 
lost  his  leg  by  the  tefth  of  a  monstrous  white  whate,  to  which  the 
name  of  Moby  Dick  has  been  given,  vows  to  sail  in  pursuit  of  his 
enemy.  The  narrator  embarks  in  the  ship  that  is  called  the  Pequod, 
which  be  describes  as  hating  an  "  old-fashioned,  cUw-footcd-  look 
about  her." 

"She  wasapparelW  like  any  hsrbiiric  E(hiopi«  EnipCT^yr,  his  n«cb  heavjl 
wilh  peixUnU  of  polished  ivuty.     Sh«  was  s  ihiug  of  trophies.    A  osunibal  of^ 
a  crafi,  ttlL-kiag  h«rsdf  forth  in  ili«  uhated  bones  of  her  enemies.    All  round 
her  aii)>aa«'Ued.  ojwn  bulwarks  w«rc  garnished  ltk«  ouo  coiiltnuour  jaw,  wilh 
the  loug  sharp  teeth  ur  the  tpcrm-whate,  iosertvd  there  for  pioi  to  faxteo  her 
old  hempen  tliew*  and  tcndooa  to.     Have  thews  ran  not  thraugb  bsse  blocks 
of  land  wiKxl,  liut  deftly  travelled  over  sheaves  of  ivory.     Soarntng  atumstilsii 
wheel  at  Iilt  reverend  helm  she  sported  ttiero  n  tiller ;   nnd   tbnt  till«r  was  tn 
one  innss,curiiiuily  carved  fr»iu  the  iongn.irrowjnw  of  lior  hcrrditAry  foo.  Tht 
hdmsmnii,  who  ucered  hy  th.il  tUieo  in  n  tempest,  fell  liku  ihe  Tartar  whvn , 
ha  holds  hsck  hi*  fi«ry  steed  by  clutching  its  jaw.     A  noble  crari,  but  som^^^ 
how  a  most  tnolancboly  '.     AH  nobto  things  are  touched  with  thsc" 

Mclrillc  tjdces  this  vessel,  fills  her  full  of  strange  men,  and  starts 
her  OQ  )>cr  insane  quest,  that   he  may  have   the  ocean   under   and 
around  him  to  muse  upon,  as  though  he  were  in  a  si)«cioua  burial-^ 
groand,  with  the  alternations  of  sunlight  and  moonlight  and  deep 
starless  darkness  to  set  his  tlwnghts  to.     "  Moby  Dick  "   is   not   a 
sea-!>tory — one  could  not  read  it  as  such — it  is  a   medley  of  noblftj 
impassioned  thoughts  bom  of  the  deep,  pcnadcd   by  a   grotettjusa 
human  interest,  owing  to  the  contrast  it  suggests  between  the  rougU 
realities  uf  the  calnu  and  the  forecastle,  and  the  phantasms  of  xaevA 
conversing  in  rich  poetry,  and  strangely  moving  and  acting  in  that ' 
dim  weather-worn  Nantucket  whaler.     There  is  a  chapter  where  the 
sailors  are  represented  as  gathcretl  togetltrr  on   the  forecastle;  and 
what  is  made  to  pass  among   them,  and  the  sayings  which  are  put 
into   their  moutlu,  might   truly  be  thought    to   have   oome   down 
to  us  from  some  giant   mind  of  the  Sbakspearean  era.     As  we  read, 
we  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  seamen  don't  talk  as  tbosc  men  do; 
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probabilities  are  not  tbotight  of  io  this  storr.  It  is  like  a  drawing  by 
William  Btake,  if  yon  plea.<)e ;  or,  better  yet,  it  is  of  the  "  Ancient 
Mariner"  pattern,  inndly  fantastic  in  places,  full  of  extraordinary 
thougbto,  yet  gloriouHly  cotiorent — the  work  of  a  hand  nhich,  if  the 
dc«irc  for  such  a  thiug  had  eTcr  been,  would  hare  given  a  sailor's 
diatinetncas  to  the  portnut  of  tlie  Holemn  and  strange  Miltonic 
fancy  of  a  ship  built  in  the  eclipse  and  rigged  with  curses  dark.  In 
"  Typee,"  and  "  Oinoo,"  and  "  Bcdburn,"  he  takes  other  gK«md,  «nd 
writes — always  with  the  Guest  fancy — in  a  straight<beadcd  way.  I 
am  ooDCcrni'd  with  him  only  lu  a  seafarer.  In  "  liedburn"  he  telU 
a  aulor's  yarn,  and  the  dream^like  figures  of  the  crew  of  the  I'equod 
make  plavc  Ibr  Liverpool  and  Yankee  seamen,  who  chew  tobacco  and 
ase  bad  language.  His  aeeount  of  the  suSitrings  of  the  emigrants  in 
this  book  Jcavcs  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind.     Ills  accuracy  is 

'  unimpeachable  here,  for  the  liorron  he  relates  were  as  well  known 
thirtj*  and  forty  years  ago  as  tbo&c  of  the  middle  passages  were  in 
times  earlier  still.  In  "  Omoo,"  again,  he  gives  w»  a  good  denl  of 
the  oea,  ami  presumably  relates  bis  own  experiences  on  board  a 

f  wluler.      He  aeems  proud  of  his  calliug,  for  in  "  Moby  Dick  "  he 

j  wys  :— 

"  And  as  for  mc,  if  by  any  pMnt»tity  ihero  be  any  as  yet  undiscovered 
pcina  thing  in  tn« ;  il'  [  (bnll  ttvor  dMorra  any  rcnl  repute  to  that  miatl  but 
'  kigb-husbcd  world  wliicli  1  mif^t  not  be  uuTeMoanbly  ambitiotu  of;  if  hore- 
■ftfT  [  ihsll  ilo  anything  that,  upon  tlio  whole,  a  lonn  might  rather  have  dono 
than  li:^  undone ;  if  at  my  tloiilti  iny  ex«t:utorg,  or  more  proporly  my  creditors, 
find  »ny  precious  HaS.  in  my  di-sk,  lfa«n  here  1  proapectJv«ly  ascribe  all  th« 
honour  ancl  the  glory  to  whaling ;  fur  a  «bal«-ehip  waa  my  Yala  Coll^  and 
my  Jlarvarii." 

He  returns  to  the  whaleman  in  "Omoo,"  and  in  his  barque,  fbe 
Little  Jule,  channit  the  nautical  reader  with  the  faithfulness  of 
hia  portraiture,  and  the  humour  and  the  poetry  he  puts  into  it.  There 
is  aome  reniurkablc  cbaractfr-drawing  in  this  book ;  notably  John 
Jermin,  the  mate  of  the  IJitle  Juie,  and  Doctor  Long  Giiost, 
tbe  nickname  given  by  the  sailors  to  a  man  wbo  shipped  as  a 
physiriaD,  and  was  rated  as  a  gentleman  and  lived  iu  the  cabin,  until 
btitli  the  capluiu  and  he  falling  diuuk,  he  drove  home  bis  views  on 
politics  by  knocking  the  akippcr  down,  after  which  he  went  to  live 
forward.  He  is  as  quBint,  striking,  and  original  apctvouogc  as  may 
be  found  in  Euglixh  fiolion,  and  no  find  him  in  the  dingy  and  leaky 
forecastle  of  the  i.i///e  Jule,  where  be  is  surrounded  by  coarse 
and  worn  whalemen  in  Scotch  cap*  and  ragged  clothe*  quoting  Virgilj 
talking  of  Uobbcs,  "besides  rei>2atiug  poetry  by  the  canto, especially 
'  Hodibraa.' "  \et  his  portrait  does  not  match  Piat  of  John  Jermin, 
the  mate,  whom,  spile  of  his  love  of  rum  and  homely  method  of 
reasoning  witlt  a  man  by  means  of  a  handspike,  one  getx  to  heartily 
like  and  to  follow  about  with  laughter  as,  intoxicated,  he  chases  the 


..,.  .„  old  (IttwV""' _ 


""'^^  '"""l  ^^Wnt  to  «»>;«J^%  before,      "^l^^,  p^ooccds 

.ea  out  of  ya-^^'t'^S;      t  to  expect  m  »  ^  ^^^  i,„  ^T  ^^x^xty  of 

tcDt.  of  »t.     ^^^^';^  ^^^^^  ibe  a«tl^«:.'^^„.„  lo  coo*; »  T^.^^.^  iu 


»^"  ^T^'Jerlt^  the  t.^-^*'.  .^"^"f-^'^is  q«e«tion  of  foo^V 

capacity  ^^e^"^^,.  the  dotwa  of.  M 

aMc  to  d»8cb*Tge  "^  ^H 
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Importaaoe,  beosiue  the  quality  of  the  BtuflT  sorvcd  out  to  tlic  mcu 
grawa  woru  nnd  wom^.     Huanl  of  Trade  fiirtreron  are  Hupposed  to 
wperviM  tho  pravisioaf  put  oa  baud  sltip ;  but  how  often  are  tlie 
butrnit  Knd  beoEntid  tbr  like  ex«miuc(l  by  thcte  fmictijuaries?   Tlic 
seglcct  indeed  U  eo  great,  that  for  a  long  time  it  lias  bceu  itic  custom 
of  many  ovncn  to  leave  the  victualling  of  the  ship  to  tho  captaia, 
vbo  flndi  it  good  policy  90  far  as  bis  ovn  intcreats  arc  eouceraed, 
(o  "  buy  cheap."    It  is  well  indeed  wheu  men  who  have  suffered  the 
expcricnoea  and  preserved  the  knotrlc<lge  of  sailors  write  booksabout 
th«  aea,  that  they  *!bould  include  all   harsh  facte  which  may  help  (0 
teach  the  world  what  thd  nuirinvr'K  life  a.     Dana  and  Melville  have 
written  tlioa,  and  whatever  they  say  ia  stamped  with  genius  and  trutli. 
The  oecan  is  the  thcatni  of  more  iuterests  than  boys  would  care  to 
follow.      We  1an;;li  with  ([airyat ;  we   read  Cooper  for  his  "plots;" 
wa  find  much  that  is  daKliing  and  flattering  to  our  pstriotism  in  the 
"Tom  Bowlinp,"  and   "Will  Watches."  and  "Tough  Yarn*,"  and 
■'  Tojwail  Shcct-hlocks  ;  "  in  the  sprnnliug  and  Bghting  and  diinking 
•chool   of  sea  yarns ;  but  wheu  wc  turn   to  Dana  and  Melville,  we 
Rod  that  the  real  life  of  the  sea  is   not  to  be  found  botweOD  yellow 
tttvtTh  ailomcd  with  catching  cutH ;  that  all  the  romaucc  does  not 
lie  in  coekcd-hats  and   epaulets,  but  that  by  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  sentimcut,  the  patho*  of  the  deep,  the  biltcrucss  and 
taffering  of  the  sailor's  life,  mnsl  bo  sought  in  the  gloomy  forecastle 
uf  tlie  humble  coaster,   in   the  dcckbouBCs  of  the  dcep-loden  cargo- 
ttcanior,  in  the  crew's  dwelling-place  ou  board  the  big  ship   trading 
to  Australia  and  India  and  China.     It  is  because  only  two  «r  three 
vrilrni  have   kept   their  eye  steailfastly  on  thi:i  walk  of  the   marine 
calling,  and  it  is   because  all  the  rest  who  have  written  about  the 
Wft  liarc  represented  the  sailor  a*  a  jolly,  drinking,  dancing,  sky- 
larking fuUow,   that  the  shore-going  public  have   come  to  get  the 
irildcst,  absnrdcst   notion   of  Jack's   real  character  and   professional 
liAi.      For  one  who  reads  Dana  and  Melville,  thousands  reail  Morryat 
nnd  Michael  Scott,  and  Chnmicr,  and  Cupples,  and  Ncalc.     It  Is  in 
tbcsD  Ixxiki  that  ve  find  Jack  always  on  the  broiul  grin,  alwaysamart 
iu   pamps  for  cutting  capers,    always    yarning  and   smoking,   and 
lonngiog,  unlets  drubbing  the  Frcueh  :  "  Paao  the  grog,"  he  said : — 


» 


"  I'kM  Ui*  xnig  t  |NU*  th«  gnf  1  yout  aulor  ii  a  Jully  dotL 

Jog.  <t«r  ffty.^  stogs  at  aighi  and  works  \»f  dsjr  j 


tbamel 

<,aTM  no  mora  for  woniiOa  and  ' 

TVaa  doaton  for  thvir  pttiinU'  tmltk." 


Ye«,  it  is  always  passing  tho  grog,  and  singing  all  night,  with  lovely 
Sue  to  join  in  tlie  eliortis !  And  tins  great  maritime  nation  has  for 
Ijoncrntions  accepted  all  this  sort  of  thiug  as  true  of  Jack's  calling, 
joat  as  on  the  stage  they  dress  up  a  man  meant  to  play  the  part  of  a 
laervbant  sailor  in  the  dreaa  of  a  naval  blue  jacket.  But  it  it  tho 
eaulical  novelist  who  has  misled  the  public,  who,  knowing  perfectly 
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irhat  is  rig'ht,  tu»  deliberatclj'  mclodramatiicd  the  nnfortubAte  sulor, 
whether  mercantile  or  naval,  uutil  rciulvrs  luuk  with  incriMlulity  upon 
the  tnithfal  portraits  offered  them  by  such  meu  at  Daoa  ant)  Mel- 
rille,  aud  rcftute  to  regard  any  reprexcntatioii  of  a  nautical  man  ai 
correct  uolcss  he  is  coDstantlT  swcariug,  constantly  getting  ti{i»y,  eoD- 
ataiitly  speaking  a  language  crowded  with  marine  csprcsaions  ;  and 
unless  be  roakcs  his  bow  in  a  tarpaulin  hat  at  the  back  of  his 
head,  a  laniard  round  his  neck,  an  immense  collar  down  his  back, 
and  a  pair  of  feet  scarcely  visible  in  the  bell-Riouthcd  truuscn 
which  run  extravagantly  tight  to  hia  hipa.  For  example :  Captain 
Chamier  was  a  seaman,  and  must,  couwoqnently,  hare  been  well 
acqaainted  with  the  character  of  sailors  ;  ho  roust  hare  licard  them 
couverse  hundreds  of  times ;  aud  yet,  in  spite  of  his  well  knowing 
that  seamen — unless,  indeed,  they  are  boys  making  their  fitat  voyage 
^-seldom  or  never  load  their  talk  with  professional  jargon,  any  mors 
than  soldiers  introduce  "  eyes  right  "  and  "  shoulder  arms,"  and  the 
like  ciprcssions  into  tlicir  convcraatioo ;  Captain  Chamier,  1  say, 
pots  such  a  speech  as  this  into  the  month  of  what  he  calls  a  bean 
ideal  of  a  sailor  : — 

"Go  00,  Tom,  my  boy,  don't  blush  so;  what  does  it  MgDiFr  who  yoar 
(athor  was.  If  he  had  been  b«ll«r  than  you,  why  then,  Tu  biMucil  if  fon 
would  not  havi?  bc«ii  likv  a  potato,  llii;  beat  part  of  you  udiIct  ground ;  wbsrtas 
now  yoa*re  likv  iho  tall  span  oTa  lin«>of- battle  ship,  seen,  fintand  last,  abon 
the  hull  that  bore  you,  wjih  a  good  character  for  auryinfr  your  canvas  like  a 
stout  spar  tlirnu^h  every  squall.  So,  go  oa,  and  keep  that  blutfa  for  pretty 
Suna  when  wc  get  iulo  harbour.** 

Tliis  old  country  has  produced  many  thousands  of  sailors  in  her  time, 
and  there  arc  many  thousands  still  living  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  never  since  she  beicame  a  naval  power  was  tliere  a  sailor,  whether 
sen'ing  under  the  white  or  red  ensign,  who  made  such  a  speech 
off  the  stage,  as  the  above  that  is  pnt  into  the  month  of  a  "bean 
idea] ''  of  a  tar  by  a  man  who  knew  tbe  life.  One  foi^ves  abnur- 
dities  in  landsmen  when  they  de^d  with  iht  tea,  though  I  am  of 
opinion  tliat  writers  make  a  fatal  mistake  in  handling  what  they  have 
no  kuowledgc  of.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  I  was  reading 
"  Foul  Play."  by  the  hite  Charles  Itcade  and  Mr.  Dion  Uoucicattlc. 
The  stoTT  is  profoundly  intcmting,  and  full  of  that  high  and  original 
talent  for  which  Charles  Rcade  was  distinguished.  There  is  a  great 
deal  abont  the  sea  in  it,  and  all  about  the  sea  is  full  irf  nonsense. 
The  oocksnreness  of  the  authors  could  not  fail  to  render  the  blnnden 
doubly  ludicrous.  The  ship  U-aves  Sydney  and  makes  slow  progress, 
"  being  dotte-hauled.  which  was  her  worst  ]>oini  of  sailing."  .  A  sailor 
would  appreciate  this  explanation  of  slow  progress.  The  vessel, 
thoagh  apparently  a  fine  largo  ship,  has  only  one  mate  i  Probably 
the  second  mate  was  the  carpenter,  but  wc  are  not  told  so.  Then 
tliis  only  mate  hna  !«cveral  barrels  of  spiriu  stowed  away  in  hia  cabin, 
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by  i»c«nH  of  tbem  be  keeps  the  skipper  continuouak  drank, 
mate  goe«  below,  prcsumitbljr  into  the  nfter-peak,  to  scuttle  the 
bip.  It  is  blowing  very  EreaJ) ;  the  ship  is  plun^ng  and  rolling 
earily ;  yet,  despite  all  the  uoiKC  rnisnl  by  boiling  teas  and  thun- 
Icrous  canvas,  the  liem  on  dock  can  distinctly  bear  the  sounds  nosed 
the  mate  plugging  with  a  mallet  the  holes  be  liiul  bored  with  an 
Then,  to  take  •oundings,  tlie  skipper  "  chalks  a  plumb<Iinc," 
nd  drops  it  into  the  well.  A  vessel  is  "  canted"  that  her  dpcktt 
Bay  be  washed.  It  is  ertilent  by  what  follows  that  the  authors 
Beont  "  careened ;"  but  think  of  careening  a  ship  to  "  wash  down  I " 
en,  speaking  of  n  square-rigged  vew«I,  a  sailor  saya,  "  Somebody 
M  into  the  chains  to  sound,  and  cut  the  )ec  halyards ;  nest  tack  the 
vasts  went  over  the  «idc,"  Why  u  man  should  take  the  trouble  to 
end  into  the  channels  to  cut  away  the  "  iec  halyards,"  and  why  the 
laat*  should  go  overboard  on  the  next  tack,  becauw!  tlw  "  lev  hal- 
irds"  arc  literally  "  all  gone,"  I  confess  I  do  not  understand.  Bat 
hese  and  the  like  errors  are  n  landnmnn's ;  the  mftnifr«t  faith  »howu 
the  writers  in  the  accuracy  of  the  crowds  of  blunders  they  make 
certainly  very  droll ;  but  they  arc  not  half  so  mischievouH  in  their 
effects  of  HUing  the  public  mind  with  a  world  of  uonseusical  opinions 
□d  ideas  about  ships  and  sailon  and  their  dulic«,  as  the  caricatnrex 
'  ae&tnen  which  have  come  from  pens  wielded  by  writers  who  were 
iIor»  by  profcsaion. 

Dana  was  the  fintt  man  to  took  at  the  sea-life  as  a  real  thing,  and 

make   the  world  know  it  as  a  real  thing.     Amcric*  should  be 

)ud  of  that  triumphant  book,  "Two  Years  before  the  Mast,"     We 

a  great  maritime  people ;  the  oceans  of  the  world  are  onr  realm, 

!  every  billow  that  rolls  from  Nortii  to  South,  from  Kast  to  West, 

ries  a  British  interest  along  its  liquid  path.      Is  it  not  wonderful 

biat  we  nliould  have  witttcd  for  a  Yankee  student  to  tihow  m  how  to 

ite  ft  book  that  should  be  trac  to  the  aailor,  true  to  the  ship  he 

]s  in,  true  to  the  great  deep  he  narigatcs  ?    For  my  part,  I  heartily 

egmdge    Boston    her    famous   "  yarner,"    and    for  the  honour  of 

ais  country  could  wish  that  his  grand  sea-picture  hod  tlie  union- 

kck  hanging  over  it  instead  of  tlie  esgle  that  is  perched  for  all  time 

ppon   ita  frame.     The  difference  between   "  Two    Years  before  the 

st"  and  most  of  the  nautical  novels  which  have  been  written  on  this 

:  the  Atlantic,  is  the  difference  between  the  marine  drama  as  we 

accustomed   to   witness   it   in    liondon  and   provinci&l  theatres, 

I  the  calling  it  caricatures,    liana's  book  is  a  solid   fact  from 

ioning  to  end — not  one  jot  more  so  because  it  forms  a  collec- 

\  of  his  experiences  when  at  sea,  than  because   of   the   superb 

lilur-like    spirit,    the    exquisite    accuracy    and    the    great-hearted 

fmpathy  that  every   page  is  full   of.     "  I   rowed,"  be   says,  after 

IcKribiiig  the  flogg^Dg  on  board  tite  Pil^im,  "  I  vowed  that  if  (lod 
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•bonld  ever  give  mc  tite  means,  I  would  do  Bomething  to  redress  tlie 
gricTauces  aud  relicrc  tlic  siifTcring)!  of  lliat  claj»  of  beings  inUx 
whom  my  lot  had  so  long  been  cast."  He  coald  not  bare  gone  to 
work  more  effectually  tban  by  irriting  "  Two  Yeant  beTore  the  Mast." 
It  Kas  time  that  somebody  showed  the  public  down  iuto  the  merchant 
ship's  forccoaitlc,  pointed  to  the  bunks  in  irhicb  the  Jtailon  deep,  the 
drippiD^  carlingB,  tlie  cvil-»melling  slash-lamp,  the  water  splashing 
Uiroiigh  the  Kcuttlc,  the  pow  clothes  of  tlic  heavily  worked  men,  the 
infamous  food  and  Tile  water  on  whieb  they  subaisted.  It  was  time, 
X  my.  No  landsman  could  gnc«<  the  truth,  and  those  who  had 
Rtiflered,  vlio  oould  sjieak  of  the  horrors  of  seurvy  from  darkness 
and  damp  and  fare  such  as  a  hog  might  disdain,  were  igoonutt  and 
unable  to  put  llieir  story  beibru  the  world.  But  tlicn  comes  Dana, 
a  fine  genius,  full  of  spirit.  He  ships  as  a  foremast  hand  in  a  little 
bsig  bound  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  Wentcm  American  Coast,  aud 
he  spcnils  three  years  of  bis  life  among  sailors,  working  with  them, 
suffering  with  them,  taking  their  few  poor  pleasures  with  llicm.  AVe 
are  used  to  his  book  now,  aud  sinee  his  time  plenty  of  interest  has 
been  taken  in  the  Klcrchant  Serrice ;  but  I  sometimes  think  that 
an  cxtraordinaiiy  aniaxemeut  must  have  been  excited  among  those 
of  the  public  who  cared  for  aca  yams  when  "  Two  Years  before  tbe 
Mast"  was  first  publi&hed.  By  what  m^gio  could  Dana  iibsorb  tbe 
MteniioD  of  bis  readers  by  a  plain  unvarnished  narrative  of  forecastle 
life  in  a  little  brig  ?  But  that  wa.t  not  quite  it.  How  ilid  it  happen. 
1  daresay  people  wanted  to  know,  that  these  poor  sailors  who  so 
deeply  interested  them  in  JOana's  work  were  so  utterly  unlike  the 
mariners  they  bad  hceu  accustomed  to  read  abont  since  the  dap  of 
Smollett?  Where  was  the  Saturday  iiight'lurkiug?  where  the  cans  of 
grog  ?  tbe  "  wives  and  sweethearts  ?  "  the  dancing  cm  the  main-deck  ? 
the  gay  titiiforms,  the  handsome  middies,  the  sca-battln,  the  lovely 
heroines,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  well-known  stnff?  Instead  of  this 
they  foand  a  brotal,  coarBc-mouthcd  skipper,  a  couple  of  mates 
neither  handsome  nor  sentimental,  aud  forward,  an  odd  collection  of 
rude  and  rough  figures  in  Scotch  cape  and  old  shirts.  There  was  no 
heroine,  there  was  no  fighting,  there  waa  nothing  more  spirited  in 
the  way  of  diversion  than  a  fandango  at  Santa  Barbara  ;  but  there 
was  the  best  of  all  things  in  this  world — truth.  Because  of  it  the 
book  vent  straight  home  to  the  heart,  and  inasmuch  as  that  it  is  as 
true  in  tlie,  main  of  life  on  board  ship  to-day  ok  it  was  when  written 
forty-five  years  ago,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  any  one  dcHiring  to 
write  for  or  against  the  sailor,  not  to  rery  (airly  understand  the  natoiv 
and  duties  of  >(ercantile  Jack's  life  whilst  "Two  Years  before  the 
Mast  "  remains  in  print. 

Yet  iet  it  not  bit  denied  that  so  &r  as  the  Merchant  Service  t« 
concerned,  tbe  nocd  of  another  Pana  grows  nrgent    Life  in  a  aailinf 
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ship  remains  much  aa  Dana  represents  it;  but  steamers  are  now 
plentifal}  there  is  more  greed  tfaaa  there  used  to  be  and  more 
mawB  to  satisfy;  competition  has  resulted  in  a  sordidoess  that 
is  a  permanent  menace  to  human  life.  Another  Dana  is  vanted 
to  give  us  three  years  before  the  mast  not  in  one  but  in  several 
steamers ;  in  the  dangerous  "  well  deck/'  in  the  undermanned  tank, 
in  the  cheap  boat  that  is  sent  across  the  Atlantic  in  winter 
fomished  with  engines  scarcely  powerful  enough  to  keep  her  "  head 
on  "  in  half  a  gale  of  wind ;  in  the  overloaded  craft  whose  covering 
board  is  nearly  awash  as  she  eneaks  clear  of  the  eye  of  the  Board 
of  IVade  official ;  in  the  steamer  into  whose  hold,  in  the  name  of 
dispatch,  the  cargo  has  been  pitched  ready  for  shifting  in  the  first 
bit  of  seaway  that  is  encountered.  Another  Dana  is  wanted  for  thfr 
later  marine  developments  of  our  civilization.  Only  presuming  him 
to  exist,  could  he  be  expected  to  go  to  sea  to  learn  what  he  has  to- 
write  about  ?  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  were  Richard  Dana, 
Jan.,  now  living,  he  would  own  that  he  would  rather  face  the  storma 
of  the  two  AtlauticB  and  beat  round  the  Horn  to  the  westward  in 
June  for  several  years  mnniug  in  his  crazy,  little,  old,  handred-and- 
fifly  ton  brig,  Pilgrim,  than  make  a  single  experiment  in  search  of 
cnrreut  nautical  experience  on  board  the  red  and  slate-colonred 
drain-pipes  which,  classed  AI  and  insured  above  their  valne  as  com- 
pounds of  brittle  plates,  cement  and  rivets  adjusted  by  the  "  drift," 
are  daily  and  hourly  hauling  out  of  dock  to  deliver  their  cargoes  in 
ports  which  are  very  often  indeed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

W.  CiARK  Edbsell. 
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IV  an  admirable  Bermon  prcxchcd  at  ShcHwrne  some  time  iigo  Uie 
present  Archbishop  comiiarecl  the  life  of  an  Eiis;lish  schoolboj  to 
tlie  period  in  vkich  our  Saviour  was  lost  among  the  company  who 
irerc  going  up  to  the  temple.  A  prafouudir  apt  iUuHtration  I  For 
indeed  the  exceedingly  early  period  at  which  our  boys  Icaiit  their 
home*,  th«  eonstaotly  increasing  tuse  of  the  prepar»tofy  scbooU,  the 
tendency  of  puenu  to  leave  reli^oua  and  moral  difficulties  in  ilie 
liauiU  of  the  matters  rather  than  to  deal  with  them  clearly  them- 
lelree,  all  these  thini;s,  combined  with  the  deadly  set  of  finbitm 
in  the  direction  of  partinilar  HchooU  as  Koon  as  they  begin  to  do 
good  work,  leave  our  younii;  boys  so  undirected  and  so  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  company  with  whom  they  are  travelling  that  they  most 
often  feel  absolutely  lost  Happy  indeed  are  those  who  alter  a 
time  ate  mugbt  by  the  [tarental  care  and  are  able  to  feel  a  mother's 
arms  thrown  lovingly  round  them  I  It  ia  a  question  whether  the 
majority  of  Hngli^h  parents  are  really  awake  to  the  very  ;i;reat  and 
certain  defects  which  the  system  of  bringing  up  in  crowds  cntaib 
u])on  their  cfaildren.  And  this  at  a  time  when  the  preparatories 
are  doing  their  work  with  a  x«al  which  is  beyond  praise,  and  the 
new  foundations  of  public  KclmoU  have  xiroduccd  a  healthy  com|>eUttoa 
with  the  older  colleges  and  grammar  schools  which  has  altered  man; 
abuses  and  undoubtedly  flooded  the  universities  with  healthy  and 
vigorous  young  athletes.  But  the  ooDlcntion  is  that  there  are 
certain  gains  which  no  care  on  the  part  of  a  master  can  ensure,  as 
compared  with  a  good  home,  and  it  is  a  queatioa  whether  parents 
generally  sec  what  they  stand  to  lose  when  they  pass  over  their 
responsibilities. 
In  the  tirat  place,  the  only  way  in  which  a  scboolmastcr  can  meet 
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lie  deadly  lUngcr  of  immorality  vfaich  most  necesaarily  arise  more 
wh«rQ  b»ys  are  not  related  to  one  another,  ia  by  always  keeping 
them  employed  or  amused.  That  this  leaves  no  time  for  naturoi 
deTelojimeut  it  obTiuun;  n  boy  uccda  Holitudc  to  gron*,  and  that  is 
just  what  bis  seboolmaater  dare  not  allov  him  ;  the  iraagination  of  a 
Bonyaii,  the  cnteq>ri«c  of  a  Nelson,  the  ambition  of  a  Pttt,  were  all 
cansed  by  solitude  and  reflectircneiu ;  and  tliiit  neither  the  apace  nor 
the  time  of  preparatories  will  allow.  Shut  up  within  four  walls,  with 
every  honr  of  their  time  accounted  for,  o»r  bora  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen  arc  always  under  supervision,  if  not  of  their  elders, 
at  any  rate  of  their  conteniporariei<,  who  cannot  help  stamping  out 
all  originality  and  making  every  thought  miscarrj'. 

And  when  herded  together,  what  are  their  subjects  of  conversation 
that  arc  to  take  the  place  of  thoughts  and  of  reading  ?  Lucky  indeed 
are  they  if  one  of  ihe  young  graduates  who  officers  their  school 
happens  to  know  a  little  natural  history,  and  can  show  them  some  of 
the  wondent  of  a  rounlry  neighbourhood  ;  or  if  Uic  wife  of  the  master 
can  Sparc  a  little  time  from  her  own  children  to  read  some  entertain- 
ing book  ;  or  if,  rare  chance !  KOme  one  of  themselves  has  suRIcient 
character  to  deal  with  the  hundred  little  personal  problems  that  arise 
in  their  small  society  and  arc  religiously  kept  from  the  knowl«ige  at 
the  master  and  his  assistants.  Uut  how  mnch  they  kisc  in  this  un- 
natural state  of  life !  Fur  there  arc  no  wanderings  into  the  villages,  OT 
stray  errands,  where  they  may  meet  an  old  quartermaster  on  hal^ 
pay,  with  stories  about  ghosts  and  fairies,  the  exploits  of  Peterborough 
and  Stanhope,  the  surprise  of  Mohnjute,  and  the  glonoiis  disaster  of 
Brihnexa,  as  Oliver  Goldsmith  used ;  no  rcalizaiiou  of  their  parenta' 
lives,  stimulating  their  ambition  and  leading  them  into  interests 
without  (ear  of  precocity,  teaching  them  unconsciously  to  select  what 
is  moat  suitable  for  themwIveH,  widening  their  sympathies,  and 
enlisting  tlieir  enthusiasms ;  no  sallying  out,  hammer  in  hand,  for  » 
long  day's  geologising,  accompanied  by  elden,  who  can  spare  ju^t 
enough  time  to  stimulate,  but  arc  neither  too  didactic  nor  too  sug- 
gestive of  leston  Iiours ;  but  absolute  unnatural  separation  from 
mother  and  sisters  and  all  female  society  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
growing  years,  and  eternal  monotony  of  i;l)L->s-room  varied  by  play- 
ground, and  the  perpetual  struggle  to  avoid  Stiggins  major.  Do 
parents  realixe  the  fearful  poverty  of  ideas  that  early  separation  from 
home  involves,  and  how  absolutely  impossible  it  is  for  the  best  of 
preparatory  sdiools  to  lay  down  the  rich  soil  out  of  which  imagina- 
tion in  later  rears  should  grow  ?  In  a  preparatory,  the  bouse  servants 
ape  Ihe  only  reprweulativcs  of  the  other  classes  with  whom  the  little 
boy  can  come  in  contact,  people  who  invariably  out-bcrod  the  ex- 
clusivenem  or  extravagance  of  tlicir  employers,  whilst  the  roaster 
minds  that  form  the  tone  of  his  surroundings  arc  not  his  masters  or 
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tbeir  wives  and  daughters,  but  otlier  boya  who  hare  a  code  of  their  ovn. 
Of  this  code,  without  spi^kiog  too  hastilr,  it  mvr  saTclybc  asuerled  that 
it  does  uot  rejireseut  the  deliberate  opioinD  of  anj  one,  only  their 
random  go«»pi  It  mar  condcmii  some  faults  very  dceidcdly,  but  they 
will  only  be  faults  of  a  oertaia  kind.  For  no  boy,  aa  baa  been  well 
observed  by  the  greatest  analyst  of  boy  morality  that  England  has 
«^-cr  »ceu,  c»ii  fully  enter  into  the  deep  horror  of  fleahly  «in»  whiob  a 
grown  man  if  he  be  right-minded  is  sure  to  team.  And  as  to  the 
sios  of  lighter  hue,  *iioh  a»  itlleness,  it  ix  simply  imiiouiblc  that  any 
eiceptionatly  earncat  boy  should  not  have  his  teal  watered  by  too  earl; 
contaet  with  any  boys  of  the  ordinary  type. 

It  may  safely  then  be  asserted  that  the  parent  who  scuds  a  liiilc  boy 
of  eight  yeors*  old,  who  is  exceptional  cither  morally  or  intellectually,  to 
a  large  school,  is  sending  his  exceptional  qnaUtiea  to  bo  tued  up  early 
as  the  manure  for  that  school's  society.  In  return  for  thts  the  bc^ 
undoubtedly  acquires  early  a  certain  amount  of  Mcoir  /aire,  vhicli 
jHCTCDts  his  being  called  "  mad  "  on  his  first  arrival  at  the  public 
school;  the  habit  of  doing  things  up  to  time,  wbieb  makes  the  work 
of  his  elass-maslcr  easier  in  first  dealing  with  liim ;  and  probably  a 
gTvater  aptitude  for  games,  which  is  heavily  paid  for  by  complete 
ignonmee  as  to  how  to  saddle  a  horse,  to  load  a  gna,  or  to  make 
lum»elf  "  generally  useful." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  deny  that  those  parents  whose  carDtun- 
stanees  admit  of  keejiing  their  little  hoys  about  them  from  the  ugea  of 
eight  to  that  of  fourteen,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  them  a  liar 
preparation  for  ttclwol,  do  well  to  make  the  experiment.  Cowpisrls 
exaggerated  lines  in  the  "  Tirocinium  " — 

"WonldyonyoiiTMndouId  be  s  sot  or  diuicc, 
I^Kanoiu,  bMiIitMDg,  or  all  thsn  at  oneo, 
Train  him  ui  pubtio  mth  a  mob  ot  boys, 
Cbildnih  in  muchicf  oul;  *iiil  la  boim, 
Th«r«  ikftU  h*  l«an>  '•ni  sixImb  winUn  old 
'rhkt  aiiUiori  »tt  luMl  ustful  {nwiMiI  ot  scldP 

arc  the  lines  of  a  man  who  wrote  a  century  ago.  But  the  history 
literature  has  not  yet  disproved  tlie  formidable  indictment  of  the  last 
two  tinea.  It  would  be  deeply  interesting  to  have  the  experiimoe  of 
modern  writers  tike  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  who  was  educated  at  Eton, 
or  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  to  visit  whose  place  of  schooling  the 
American  traveller  breaks  his  joorney  between  Liverpool  and  XiotidoD 
and  finds,  unfortunately,  too  oAcn  the  Rugby  quad  closGid  for  the 
holidays.  But  there  is  a  general  imprewion  that  Htcratare  is  at 
present  falling  into  the  hands  of  otlicr  than  publiC'School  men;  nor 
does  the  case  of  Shelley  who  was  unhappy  at  school,  of  Ur&y,  who 
never  played  games  and  moraliicd  instead  in  the  Ktou  phiying  fields 
of  little  victims  regardless  of  their  doom,  of  Scott  who  was  lame  of 
Tbackemy,  who  hul  no  skill  in  games  and  no  taste  br  tJrem,  of 
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80011167,  *^<*  "■**  mweraWe  at  scliool,  of  Qibboii,  w1k»  ib  (1c«cnl>cd  as 
an  illiterate  cripple  alvBTschanKing  school,  or  of  Macaiilay,  induce  ns 
to  expect  the  contrar)-.  Byron,  we  knov,  writen  in  early  days,  "I 
read  eating,  read  ia  bed,  read  when  no  one  eUe  reads,"  but  he  tavat 
have  been  i-xceptionally  lucky  in  his  op]x>rtaD)tiea.  And  crcn  he 
alwaj-R  cocuplaincd  that  the  freshness  was  worn  away  hy  reading 
the  clnsacit  before  he  could  undcnttaiid  them.  The  amiraing  author 
of  '*  Seven  Years  ai  Eton  "■  tells  m  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  hia  school- 
days, regretted  that  Byroii  had  not  been  at  1''U>n  so  as  to  be  cured  of 
hia  eseessire  viUtity  and  thereby  rendered  nearer  perfection.  There 
w  no  doubt  that  modem  Harrow  may  be  trusted  to  cure  ezcessiTe 
vanity  now  as  well  an  modem  Kton.  But  it  is  open  to  question 
whether  now  other  schools  would  Icarc  the  mmo  freedom  to  the 
individua!  which  nllowi'd  the  young  Byron  to  he  always  reading,  or 
the  young  Gladstone  to  wander  in  the  6clds  with  Ilallam,  instead  of 
derotiag  his  splendid  physique  to  the  aerrice  of  hin  Acliool  as  a  wet 
■or  a  dry  bob. 

The  limits  of  the  present  article  do  not  mlmtt  oftaliiug  more  than 
ODe  or  two  more  caaes.  But  it  would  be  interesting  to  knoir  how 
many  mothers  have  opportunities  uow  of  training  their  sons  as 
Bentley's,  or  Hume's,  or  Maeaulay's  had  of  knowing  theirs;  how 
many  boys  are  soaked  early  in  life  in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress "  or 
"  T>on  Quixote,"  like  Hawthorne  or  Wordsworth  resj>ectiTcljr ;  how 
many  Itugby  boys  like  L«udor  kaow  the  name  of  every  tree  by  sight, 
buy  hooka  like  the  "  Polyolbion  "  with  their  own  money,  or  arc  even 
allowed  by  the  stem  discipline  of  the  head  of  the  elovcnth  or  of  the 
fifteenth  to  f4ptander  goUlcu  liours  among  the  sedges  of  the  Avon.  Mr. 
Trollope's  remintscenees  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  all  readers. 

All  boys,  however,  arc  uot  intended  for  titcrnry  life,  aud  the  states- 
men, lawyers,  elei^ymen,  merohanis,  and  squires  who  have  been 
tmncd  at  our  public  schools  undoubtedly  show  that  character  is 
better  Tormed  at  them  than  in  the  secIuMon  of  home,  or  in  the  less 
oommendabtc  surroundings  of  a  private  tutor's.  The  remarkable 
•aying  of  the  great  Duke  would  snggeat  the  inclusion  of  officers  in 
our  list  also,  and  it  in  a  matter  of  much  congratulation  for  England 
that  our  public  schools  arc  at  length  being  forced  to  adapt  their 
teaching  to  the  demands  of  army  examinations.  Such  a  course 
ia  good  for  both  schools  and  nrmy,  for  it  interests  n  class  of  boys  who 
are  generally  idle  iu  their  studies,  and  it  recruits  tbc  army  with 
lieallhy  athletes  instead  of  premature  men  of  the  world. 

But  grante<l  that  the  greiitcr  spirits,  greater  knowledge  of  the 
world,  greater  power  of  dealing  with  men,  infused  in  a  large  boarding- 
school,  are  chraply  bought  by  the  idleness  and  so-called  freedom  of 
life  there,  and  that  the  caaea  of  Pitt,  who  was  educated  by  his  father 
for  public  life,  is  an  exceptional  one.     Is  it  aot  possible,  it  ia  aaked, 
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to  secure  more  than  the  present  bo&rding-hoo&e  arranf[enieat  does  of 
the  home  life  ?  la  it  not  too  much  the  nue  that  (lie  sucooMes  of  » 
Wanting  jiulilic  school  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  liie  failures  ? 
What  would  be  the  reply  to  this  question  of  the  Wrens  aQ<l  the 
Scoo&ea  and  the  ho«ts  of  priiate  tutors  scattered  about  the  suburbs 
of  London  and  the  coontij  parstni^eB  of  England  V  AVhnt  roiiat 
be  the  reply  of  many  housemMters  i  ukl  ia  it  not  possible  tbat  more 
should  be  done  in  Ihc  behalf  of  the  failures?  Gratitude  is  owing 
to  those  head  musters  who  fint  nrraogctl  special  lesson*  for  special 
subjects  in  preparing  for  special  examinations,  thereby  infusing  the 
sjnrit  of  hopefulness  and  the  sense  of  purpose  into  tltose  who  were 
doomed  to  stagnate  at  the  bottom  of  their  respective  schools.  But 
unless  the  housemaster  is  prepared  to  superiutctid  their  »tudicS|  they 
will  too  often  only  be  a  blind  to  tiie  pareuts  concealing  the  waste  of 
time  necessary  for  the  proper  pursuit  not  of  the  practice,  but  of 
the  jmnulc  of  football.  The  Timen  recently  in  an  article  on  West- 
minster School,  advocating  its  being  laid  out  chicity  on  the  lines  of 
a  day  school,  gave  the  palm  to  n  boarding-school  for  lliree  things  : 
supervbion  of  studies,  plcntifiil  means  of  pastime,  and  saving  of 
loss  of  trarelliog  time.  la  most  cases,  however,  the  housemaster  of 
fifty  to  thirty-five  boys,  who  is  also  teaching  a  form  averaging  thirty, 
has  little  time  to  do  much  supervising.  It  is  to  be  woudcrcd 
whether  parents  who  bombard,  and  rightly  bombard — for  they  are 
ccrtaiidy  the  more  heard  for  their  much  speaking — masters  with 
letters,  even  reabze  the  multifarious  duties  of  a  housemaster.  With 
a  house  built  on  the  latest  principles,  with  a  sensible  oook,  with  a 
matron  who  does  not  make  favours,  with  a  firat-rato  medical  man 
calling  daily,  the  conKricntious  housemaster  is  still  unable  to  perform 
his  own  duties  as  hotel-keeper.  Unhealthy  boys  come  lo  his  house 
ignorant  of  tbc  first  principles  of  health  ;  big  boys  insist  on  little 
boys  wearing  linen  next  their  skin,  or  discarding  a  warm  coat  that 
covers  tbc  loins  for  an  Eton  jacket ;  natural  lazincM  persuades  the 
use  of  slippers  on  a  wet  November  moniing  instead  of  ihick-solcd 
boots ;  vanity  makes  these  boots  pointed  at  the  toe  iiutead  of  the 
shape  of  the  feet ;  the  ventilators  arc  all  shut  on  a  cold  day  and 
not  re-opencd  on  a  warm  j  baths  are  taken  at  an  unwboleaomely 
hot  tempcralure ;  a  dead  set  is  made  against  coflec  before  early 
school ;  the  boys  liable  to  ecxema  refuse  to  eat  greens ;  it  beoones 
the  fashion  to  eat  fast ;  the  little  boys  who  want  most  sleep  talk  on 
longest  into  the  night ;  the  house-servants  unconsciously  neglect  the 
quiet  boys  at  meals ;  the  playful  boy  shies  soap  when  no  one  is 
conscious  into  the  filter  for  the  drinking-water;  the  compulsion  of 
games,  one  of  the  greatest  assistants  to  a  housemaster,  is  relaxed, 
because  a  boy  is  not  a  promising  object,  or  ts  injudiciously  enforced. 
Such  arc  only  a  few  of  the  points  ou  which  the  conceit  or  stupidity 
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misdirected  leal  of  older  boy>,  or<  the  carclcssticss  of  scrrnDts, 
may  defeat  the  Tigilatice  of  an  active  host,  aud  no  man  will)  other 
tlutivs  to  perforoi  besides  houscmiuitcriiig  can  look  after  thcnij  unlets 
lie  ia  reinforced  by  the  much>abused  motben,  who,  as  a  matter  of 
hct,  arc  much  mure  likely  to  be  too  shy  of  pasnng  on  a  grumhlc 
than  too  ready  to  write.  Kor  even  uheu  off  the  jioiiit,  gMtreiita' 
letters  lire  vuggestive  of  tittle  evils  in  adminittration  that  a  word  caa 
correct. 

It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true  that  a  great  many  of  these  evils 
can  be  and  o(ten  arc  corrected  by  the  cumnioa  wiose  of  the  upper 
hoys  themBclvcs.  But  there  arc  alvrays  a  certain  number  of  boys 
wbo  do  uut  interest  these  power*,  aud  it  is  for  them  that  ihc  house- 
master should  exist.  Such  boys,  poor  souls!  often  do  not  interest 
eren  themselves.  The  parent  baa  time  to  study  such  constitutioui, 
and  if  he  sends  them  to  a  public  school,  he  should  make  perfectly 
certain  that  the  host  learns  them  up  too.  Till  he  is  sure  of  this,  he 
should  at  leaat  go  on  writing. 

And  if  this  ia  true  of  the  bodily  eonstitution,  what  arc  we  to  say 
of  the  mental  ?  The  buy  who  does  not  interest  his  formmaster  ia 
equally  likely  not  to  interest  his  housemaster.  It  is  the  fashion  ia 
scliool  novels  to  talk  of  the  tint  delights  of  feeling  free,  but  it  is  to 
be  uotioed  that  the  same  novels  mvariably  iutrodnee  tu  to  the  bo; 
who  turns  out  well,  bccaou:  he  is  well  looked  afler  by  some  Hawtrej 
or  Cotton.  It  is  to  he  feared  that  too  often  the  lost  interest  of  the 
parent  is  not  re])lnccd  by  the  helpful  cordiality  of  a  really  interested 
tutor,  and  it  proves  nothing  that  many  boys  who  have  never  known 
it  would  heartily  agree  that  they  prefer  to  be  without  it.  In  a  large 
boarding-house  it  is  such  boys  who  generally  give  the  prevailing 
colour  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  place. 

It  is  however  certain  that  the  housemaster  who  dominates  theae 
boys  is  a  success,  whereas  the  man  who  fails  with  them  is  a  failure, 
however  successful  he  may  be  with  a  few  of  the  more  thoughtful 
spirits.  There  is  a  diScrcuce  nowadays  as  compared  with  the  times 
of  Tom  Brown.  The  work  of  the  school  is  iufiuitely  more  uniform 
and  steady  than  it  used  to  be ;  the  upper  classes  have  leas  time  to 
devote  to  the  supervision  of  their  juniors  or  to  thctr  own  indiscri- 
minate  amusement  than  they  had  then ;  and  as  a  consequence,  in- 
sporation  has  to  come  more  from  the  matter,  or  it  does  not  come  at 
all.  This  is  au  age  of  division  of  labour.  The  labour  of  the  Sixth 
in  a  lai^  Khool  is  to  win  scholarships  or  lo  pass  the  0:<ford  aud 
Cambridge.  The  glorious  ideal  of  Tom  Brown's  achooldays  has 
been  mucl)  interfered  with  by  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  paid 
tcaehen.  The  happy  relations  between  tlte  boy  and  his  lord  have 
been  interfered  with  by  prcparatiou  of  work  audcr  a  master's  eye. 
Thft  tc&chor  who  knows  his  work  prefers  to  have  the  German  pre- 
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pared  or  th«  verses  compMccl  wtUiout  help ;  he  therefore  dia 
iiiipmid  afinaUncc.  Ib  the  s&ntc  var  the  head  of  gaiaes  in  a  ho 
or  a.  Hchool  objects  to  the  ide«  thnt  the  Sixth  shoald  preside.  If  he 
hnppcua  to  be  in  the  Sisth,  he  may  throv  bis  influence  into  iacreasiug-j 
the  power  of  the  Sixtli ;  but  if  not,  he  i»  much  more  likely  to  weakel 
the  power  of  the  Sixth  than  to  support  it  by  such  wcll-wlabli»h« 
fictions  u  giving  "«  cap"  to  the  Sixth  ex  o/jfrio.  lu  other  words 
the  games  are  ti»ed  more  and  more  in  order  to  Becorc  a  few  good' 
playen  to  represent  the  'school  as  against  other  itcliooh  than  to 
secure  the  corpva  taiium  of  the  individual.  The  consequence  ts  thatj 
nalcKs  the  housemaster  is  vide  awake,  Iberc  are  many  boys  who  drop 
out  of  gameH,  and  neither  Sixths  nor  breads  of  games  will  look  after 
them.  It  is  for  such  hoys  that  natural  history  societies,  bicycles, 
rifle  corps,  gymouium  comjtctitions,  carpentering,  are  so  uscftdj 
but  some  one  will  always  be  needed  to  put  tbcir  claim  or  their 
claims  before  a  boy  instead  of  ictting  bim  crujt  into  inactirity. 
'When  the  eatabtishments  are  so  large,  there  will  always  be  Mnoe 
"lurkcrs,"  who  lurk,  not  bccauM!  they  are  slothful  or  nointereated, 
but  because  the  ai^endid  oi^nization  of  the  games  which  cxtits 
nowadays  in  all  public  schools,  orerbcars  them  and  throws  them 
into  an  attitude  of  unconscious  dciiionrlenrr.  A  father  or  mother 
on  the  spot  would  notice  this  at  once,  or  n  sister's  chaff  might 
correct  it,  but  parents  as  a  rule  only  visit  tlieir  amna  at  their  schools 
on  Sp^^'ceh  day,  when  every  roaster  is  engaged  and  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere  of  the  place  is  abnormal,  and  boys  at  boArding-achooU  acquire 
a  shortness  of  speech  to  their  sisters  on  school  topics  which  keeps 
them  veiy  much  in  the  dork.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  it  must  be  in 
the  cspcricnoc  of  every  honsemaater  how  much  be  learns  in  dealing 
with  such  ca*es  from  one  visit  of  the  boy's  home  people.  It  is  u- 
tonishtng  what  nonacnse  is  talked  about  masters*  resenting  or  boys 
fearini;  »ueh  intrusions. 

But  to  return  to  the  times.  It  is  said  that  a  boarding-school 
secures  for  a  boy  greater  supcrrision  of  studies  than  home  life. 
This  also  is  true,  Mith  a  qualification.  This  qualification  is  that  the 
uninteresting  boy  is  apt  to  bo  more  interesting  at  home  than  at  his 
school.  It  is,  no  doubt,  hard  for  parents  deliberately  to  dcdde  that 
their  sons  arc  uninteresting;  but  if  housemasters  eonld  honestly 
gire  tlieir  experiences,  hov  many  failures  would  they  oonat  vp. 
There  is  one  class  of  boy,  and  one  only,  who  is  more  intoesting  U 
school  than  at  home.  Thnt  is  the  athlete.  A  good  wind,  a  brmwoy 
chest,  a  healthy  digestion,  cover  a  multitude  of  defects  in  a  public 
school.  On  that  side  public  schools  are  an  unmixed  mcoeu.  Want 
of  n^pathy,  bad  manners,  absolute  iltiterateneaa,  ^n^tultj  ^aap- 
pear  under  the  charm  of  being  looked  up  to  as  a  swell  by  the  lower 
boys.     And  the  desire  to  stay  in  ao  congenial  an  atmosphere  cum- 
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bines  vith  tito  fear  of  being  superannuated,  till  iiidustni'  and  dis- 
cipline K])ring  np  in  tlie  burrcn  toil,  and  dignity  taken  tbc  place  of 
dnll  irresponaiTeness.  'Witb  such  cases  bousemastora  can  mere); 
apply  the  Btimulnii  and  they  bare  little  else  to  do.  Thc-ir  own  intcresla 
nnd  the  boyV  interests  coincide  too  obviously  fur  them  uot  to  look 
after  those  who  look  after  the  games  of  the  house.  But  for  those 
who  are  unintere^itiog  intellectually,  and  have  no  physique  to  oecure 
notice  otherwise,  it  i«  a  question  whether  too  great  abfiencc  from 
home  i»  not  ii  !w.  Tlie  infinite  variety  of  combinations  supplied 
by  a  large  sehool  in  class-room  and  set>room,  study-pasngc  and  seat 
111  hall,  TT»ll-call  and  dormitory,  not  to  mention  Mnatorium,  gires  as 
many  chances  to  sncb  l>oys  to  find  some  stimulns  in  societr.  Bat 
they  ecTtainly  stand  to  lose  the  unwearied  attention  of  tho«c  who 
weary  latest.  Tboae  who  knew  one  of  our  public  schooN  when  s 
fifth  of  its  members  were  supplied  from  town  homes,  knoir  what 
bonte*  can  do  for  their  .ioiih  in  cultivation  and  e<Iuc«tioa  when 
working  into  the  hands  of  a  good  school  system.  Tbey  know,  too, 
how  mnrl)  the  boys  of  the  boarding-bouses  who  were  privileged  to 
be  admitted  into  some  of  these  houses  gained  by  seeing  a  little  of 
home  life  during  the  intervals  of  school  hours.  It  is  in  hopes  that  this 
system  may  he  gradually  restored  that  this  artiolo  hta  been  written ; 
the  writer  Iwilicvcs  that  the  foundations  are  now  better  applied  than 
tbey  were  half  a  century  ago  ;  but  he  belieres  also  that  the  combi- 
nation of  Itring  at  home  and  being  taught  at  school  secures  the 
beot  education  for  many  boys.  'I'be  question  lies  in  a  nutshell.  If 
the  parent  has  not  time  or  tact  to  supervise,  let  the  boy  go  to  a 
boanling-house;  but  if  he  or  »lie  has,  if  he  cau  keep  (lie  boy  within 

'  doors,  can  keep  the  cril>  out  of  his  hands,  can  make  a  happy  home 
for  him,  surely,  then,  bis  family  life  ia  worth  preserving  for  him.  For 
this  point  of  view,  thcapeeeh  of  the  Archbishop,  when  presiding  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Boys'  Day  Schools  Company,  leaves  nothing  farther 
to  be  said.      iDtcUcctoally  the  boy  most  bo  a  gainer.      The   only 

,  desideratum  ia  that,  for  jiiir|ios<'s  of  gamvs,  there  should  be  enough 
fiunilies  to  combine  so  as  to  meet  the  combination  of  boarders  which 
ia  snrc  to  spring  up  in  some  form  or  other  against  the  interests  of  the 

<  day  boys.  The  expericaee  of  Bedford  School,  where  the  dayboys 
'  in  the  ascendant,  and  yet  there  arc  boarding-houses,  would  be 
lucful  on  this  point.  But  if  only  the  ov^aniiation  of  games  for  the 
day  boys  is  well  arranged,  and  one  parent  can  supenise  the  studies, 
it  is  surely  more  natural  that  home  influences  should  not  be  thrown 
away  for  eight  months  in  the  year.  There  surely  ia  room  for  both 
»v^tcm<,  and  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  xccma  at  present  to  be  too 

[far  in  the  dircotiuu  only  of  boarding-schools. 

Any  reader  who  has  read  these  remark*  \o  far  must  perccirc  that 
it  Btiil  a  large  portioD  of  time  in  the  day  quite  unaccounted 
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for.  The  iafluence  of  a  house  on  work  and  on  games  haa  been  dis- 
ciuaed ;  but  there  remains  the  larger  question  of  how  boys  nse  their 
spare  time.  On  this  point  it  is  to  be  feared  that  statistics  voald  not 
be  reaaBoring.  The  hour  after  dinner,  the  two  hours  or  so  between 
tea  and  prayers  not  used  np  in  preparing  work  for  the  next  momiDg, 
the  hundreds  of  odd  minates  in  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  time  between 
prayers  and  bed,  all  remain  on  hand.  The  contention  of  these  few 
pages  is  that  the  organization  of  games  and  the  regularity  with  which 
lessons  are  enforced  is  about  as  good  as  it  ever  has  been  in  the 
history  of  our  public  schools.  Bat  it  is  also  contended  that  there  is 
a  larger  number  of  failures  at  a  public  school  than  parents  are  aware 
of:  tbat  public  schools  claim  too  often  to  be  judged  only  by  their 
successes ;  and  that  a  reversion  to  the  family  system  alongside  of  the 
more  successful  public  boarding-schools  would  be  in  the  interests  of 
both  family  life  and  school  life. 

H.  Lee  Warhsb. 
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IN  Decemb(;r  lut  I  wu  permitted  in  thoe  page*  to  speak  of  Esau's 
cry.     IX  Jacob  heard  it,  he  lieard  it  without  much  compuuction ; 
he  hut  got  what  he  vantnl,  he  coutd  do  without  his  brother.     Later 
OQ  in  life,  ta  the  story  tells  ns,  Jacob   found  that  he  could   not  do 
without   his   brother.      Uis   training  in  individualiBOi   had  left   him 
wanting  sontetbing.     Tliat  something  was  not  what   he   had  before 
coveted,  mere  worldly  wealth.     Hard  trial  had   made   home   life   a 
precious  posaesxtou,  anil  nothing  is  more  touching  than  the  wail  with 
which  be  cads  his  prayer  of  thanksgiring :  "  I  fear  him,  lest  he  will 
come  and  amite  me  and  the   mother  uil/i  the  children."     He   had 
learnt,  what  England  must  learn,  that  not  in  tJie  ascendancy  of  the 
iiulividnal  or  a  clua,  hut  in  the  good  of  all,  the  common  action  of 
society,  the  drawing  together  of  clasMs  estranged,  lies  real  happiness. 
Ad  effort  ix  Iwing  luailc  to  draw  thcK  classes  estranged,  as  was  Esnu 
from  Jacob,  together.     And  thia  effort  in  the  form  of  University 
Settlements  is  one  which  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  worthy  of  all  support. 
The  pendulum  which  mores  the  hand   of  action   swings   backwards 
ami  forwanls  betwci-n  the  two  extremes  of  iudiridualism  and  corporate 
actton.     Jacob  must  be  trained  aa  an  individual  before  he  can  rightly 
tnakc  use  of  tlic  power  which  comes  of  co-operation.     It  is   signiii- 
cant  that  in  his  new  name  of   Israel  he  represents  not  a  man  buc  a 
nation.     Tt  might  seem,  however,  at  the  linit  blush,  as  if  the  swing 
of  the  peudulnm  in  our  days  were  in  the  direction  of  individualism. 
In  politics  individnalism  makes  the  common   action  of  party   wcll- 
Bigb  impossible.     A  member  of  Parliament  who  wijheai  to  preserve 
Ida  indepvndcnce,  finds  it  hard  to  reckon  with  a  number  of  specialists, 
«ach  of  whom  wishes  to  make  him  a  delegate  to  represent  a  particu- 
t)o»trum.     And  recently  (it  may  be  a  sign  of  new  life)  indiridi 
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■liKm  has  rcai)pC3inMl  in  tliat  party  whicli  wai  suppoKCtt  to  b«  exempt 
from  sDch  iniluence.  Il  is  uDnecessarv  to  trace  the  pover  of  indi> 
viduolism  in  other  domaiiifi,  though  vrc  van  hnrdlj  help  glancing  at 
the  tremendous  power  it  haa  enerciseil  in  religion.  In  that  domain 
the  notion  of  a  corporate  life,  vhich  yro*  the  foundation  of  Old 
Testament  religion,  and  of  New  IVstamcnt  Cbristiaiiity,  seemed  but 
a  few  years  ago  wcU-nigh  dead,  never  likely  to  cicrt  an  inflneoce 
again  among  meii.  The  religion  of  tlie  Old  Testament  knew  little 
of  indindual  life.  A  man  was  regaidod  ia  life,  was  saved,  by  r«a«oa 
of  belonging  to  a  nation,  or  by  reason  of  his  birth  in  one  of  the  tribes 
c^  that  nation.  The  Jewish  Archbishop  was  selected  not  because  of 
individual  merit,  but  because  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  licvt.  The 
Bcvercat  penalty  of  the  old  law  was  cancbcd  in  the  language :  "  that 
soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  congrcgxtion  of  bis  people."  The  New 
1V<«tament  substituted  for  the  kiugdom  of  Israel  the  kingdom  of  God» 
and  spoke  of  the  church  as  a  body.  ])ut  the  teaching  founded  o» 
the  New  Testament  almost  obscured  this  view.  TliB  swing  of 
the  i>oi)dulum,  which  takes  ages  to  reach  either  end  of  the  arc,  has 
been  for  this  long  while  in  the  direction  of  individualism.  From 
Avgustiue  to  Luther,  from  Luther  to  Wesley,  the  tendency  has  been 
mainly  to  dwell  on  the  part  the  individual  has  in  secoring  those 
privileges,  which  in  old  time  were  claim«l  for  him  by  right  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Chrbtian  body.  But  none  the  less  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  is,  on  more  careful  obscrration,  iccn  to  he  tending  tow&rds 
the  opposite  end  of  the  arc.  It  ha*  not  got  far  on  the  new  coutm,  but 
it  has  turned  the  point  of  test.  In  political  matters  there  is  a  marked 
revolt  against  individualism,  despite  the  tynnny  it  xtill  excrciNPs. 
The  most  significant  evidence  of  this  is,  as  it  lecms  to  mo,  in  ibc 
rise  of  that  new  force  of  socialism,  which  is  daimiug  from  the  State 
the  use  of  its  great  power,  as  representing  the  whole  mass,  to  deliver 
the  community  from  the  tyranny  of  individuals.  And  in  religion 
we  have  made  some  strides  since  Afaurice  began  to  teftch  us  of  the 
Kingdom.  We  arc  trying  to  rcaliic  the  truth  involved  in  the  con- 
ception of  a  Divine  Father,  nlio  is  not  ashamed  to  cnll  us  Hts  chil- 
dreo.  llic  desire  for  co-operation,  for  united  action,  is  in  the  exs. 
Corporate  action  is  suppiunting  the  iodividualism  of  the  past.  Limited 
oompauies  in  business,  institutes  and  colleges  in  art,  societies  in 
moral  work,  are  the  agencies  which  th»  nineteenth  century  calls  to 
its  aid.  The  pendulum  in  its  backward  swing  touches  again  the 
days  of  guilds  and  brotberlwods,  ofeompanies  of  merchant  adveuturrn, 
and  wen  that  strange  system,  which  in  its  title  seems  to  iiwelve  a  oobt 
tradiction,  monasticism.  For  true  monusticism  you  must  go  luck  la 
Uic  fipit  efforts  of  individualism,  and  study  the  lives  of  the  hermits. 
Monasticism  of  later  days  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  oo-opcntiun. 
These  preliminary  remarks  may  serve  to  prelace  the  causideriitioo  of 
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two  Brotherhoods  to  be  csUtbltshed  in  ICast  London  to  cany  on  social 
work.  Tliu  two  iuBtitutionH  of  which  I  thai]  «pc«k  nn!  culled 
rwpcctirclj-  "  The  Uuivcrsity  Seltlenjcnt,"  and  the  "  Oxford  Uonae." 
The  University:  Settlement  will  hnvc  a  home  in  Whitccliapcli  in  a 
honac  in  St.  Judc's  pariah  to  be  called  Toj-nbce  Mall,  after  Arnold 
ToyDbee,  who  has  too  early  "joined  the  many."  The  Oxford 
Uouac  i«  to  be  placed  in  St.  Andrew's,  Botlmal  Grecii.  Two  belter 
spot*  coald  fawrdljr  have  Ixtcn  found.  'Wbitcchapcl  is  the  most 
important  of  the  "Tower  Hamlett."  It  is  the  nucleu*  of  a  lai^e 
colony  of  artisans  and  factory  bauds,  which  is  being  pnsbcd  further 
east,  and  has  a  large  mau  of  that  deplorable  residuum  cnuthed  out 
of  ciriliscd  life  by  the  pressure  of  population  and  circnmstaQcea.  Id 
ilethual  Cirevn  you  have  a  somewhat  similar  population  with  a 
difference.  There  is  less  of  the  residnuro,  and  more  of  a  population 
which  has  grown  up  under  conditioua  of  exclusiou  (rom  tin;  inllucuccs 
of  inner  London  life.  lu  Whilechapcl  you  have  still  housea  of 
historical  interest.  Bcthna)  Green  has  no  history  before  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  ii  in  some  respects  a  more  Tigorous  life 
in  Bttthnal  Green,  with  its  museum  and  free  library.  Whifechapcl 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  more  touch  with  the  world,  and  with  the  west. 
The  two  settlements  are  contemponuwoos.  But  should  tlicir  establish- 
ment form  a  new  era  iu  social  progress,  there  will  be  no  question  as 
to  the  author  of  the  plans.  It  will  not  be  a  matter  of  doubt  as  in  the 
case  of  Le  Verrier  and  Adams,  which  of  two  independent  discoverers 
fint  saw  the  new  body.  To  Hi.  S.  A.  Barnctt  is  without  tiucstion 
due  the  new  idea.  He  plaiuied  an  Oxford  Settlement,  and  meant  to 
make  it  an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  one.  Cambridge  has  taken  up 
the  idea  warmly  uodcr  the  guidance  of  Professor  James  Stuart,  the 
author  of  another  Vniversity  extension  scheme.  Certaia  Oxford 
men,  when  the  {uroposal  was  mooted,  thought  that  it  would  be  better 
to  give  tlie  moTcment  a  more  distinctly  Church  tone,  and  they 
developed  the  idea  of  a&  Oxford  Uouse.  Toynboe  Hall  is,  lhcu,>K 
University  Settlement,  to  conNi.it  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  mea,  and 
ti  to  be  worked  under  a  committee  uf  both  Utuversitiea,  Oxford 
House  is  a  distinctly  Oxford  moremeut.  There  is  no  antagonism 
between  the  two,  and  Canon  Scott  UoUaud  has,  1  believe,  laboured 
hard  to  stifle  auy  undue  rivalry.  "  The  two  movements  hold  common 
meetings,  each  sending  a  representative  to  speak."  It  may  be  well 
to  defer  the  consideration  of  tlie  |)ointa  of  difference  till  we  hare 
examined  their  common  purpose,  and  tried  to  estimate  the  practical 
value  of  the  plana  proposed.  The  object  of  both  movements  is  to 
bring  the  educated  claitses  face  to  face  with  that  large  mass  of  men  and 
women  in  the  Kast  of  London  who  K'cm  to  want  something  to  brighten 
a  life  of  toil.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  districts  which  lie  bctwccu 
the  city  and  the  aubarbatt  fiiugc  of  London  ore  districts  which  hare 
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a  life  of  their  own,  npnrt  from  ordinary  Xjondon  life.  Whea  Kdward 
BeuiBon,  wtiottc  bread  cast  npon  the  watem  has  been  found  after  mwiy 
(lays,  vent  to  the  Esst  of  JjondoD,  and  lived  there,  he  was  oppressed 
hy  the  ugUoees  and  the  monotony  of  the  aurroandings.  He  speakv 
of  "  a  wftlk  down  Piecadilly  na  a  most  delightful  and  exbilarnting 
treat."  Ttie  life  in  a  circle  drawn  from  St.  l^ul's  south,  east,  and 
cait  by  north,  at  a  radius  from  one  mile  to  one  mite  and  a  half  ia 
quite  different  to  that  to  be  found  in  the  north  and  weat.  Theec 
parts  are  tenanted  almost  cxclusiraly  by  the  hand  as  opposed  to  the 
liejul  workera.  There  is  little  mixture  of  clasaes,  and  the  monotony 
of  society  and  life  seems  to  be  projected  on  to  the  long  lines  of  streets 
uniformly  dull.  TIte  Wert  Knd  has  il«  uniformity;  but  it  is  a 
uniformity  of  comfortable  life.  The  East  seems  to  have  taken  ita 
tone  from  the  landscape — that  dead  level  which  stretches  from  the 
City  through  the  Esses  marshes  to  the  coast.  'Itic  inner  life  of 
East  London  sufTcn  from  isolation,  the  outer  life  is  cribbed,  cabined, 
and  confined.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  political  xeal,  a  very  con- 
siderable earnestness  in  the  discuision  of  religious  nnd  non'reli|rio*is 
questions,  'i'lie  broad  tiiorougli fares  of  Whitechapel  and  Mile-end, 
arc  the  haunts  of  the  preachers  of  all  the  "isms"  and  nostrums 
under  the  sun.  Uut  the  iliiteiusion  is  coloured  by  the  aforesaid 
isolation,  and  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  having  the  other  side  of  the 
question  put  forward.  Iioeal  self>goveniment  natnrally  suBers  from 
the  wants  of  wider  views.  "  Dans  Ic  royaume  dca  arcuglcs,  Ic  borgac 
est  Boi ;"  and  in  this  kingdom  of  the  one-eyed,  tliough  the  one  eye 
be  Tery  keen,  as  indeed  it  is,  the  man  who  wins  his  way  to  the  fore- 
front, has  after  all  but  a  limited  range  of  vision.  It  is  proposed  to 
iufluence  these  districts  by  gcttiag  colonies  of  University  men  to  lire 
there,  and  to  take  part  in  the  manifold  forms  of  social  entcrpriw 
whidi  are  the  creation  of  the  philanthropy  and  the  carDeatnesa  of 
an  age,  singularly  hopeless  aa  to  its  future.  It  ha*  always  been  the 
rice  of  enthusiasts  that  thi^  painted  their  surrouodiogs  much  worse 
than  they  in  reality  were,  but  never  was  there?  a  time  when  society 
should  more  welcome  one  who  could  succeed  in  making  his  country- 
men pass  a  TOte  of  thanks  to  him  because  he  had  not  despaired  of 
the  country.  Despite  the  agnosticism  of  the  present  day,  there  never 
was  a  time  when  men  were  more  eager  to  know  about  religion : 
despite  the  luxury  of  a  pare  of  the  nation  there  nerer  vta  a  time 
when  ao  many  of  the  leiMircly  class  were  engaged  in  social  work ; 
despite  tbe  sepia  draiFiogs  of  the  artisan  and  the  labourer's  life,  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  prospects  of  that  class,  in  all  but  the  oat- 
look  of  the  labour  market,  were  so  hopeful.  If  in  the  preceding 
remarks  I  hnvc  Mcmcd  to  give  any  colour  to  the  exaggerated  statc- 
mcnta  of  the  condition  of  East  London,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  1 
hare  disttucUy  spoken  only  of  the  monotony  of  the  lifs  there,  not  of 
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Uic  degradation,  asd  that  I  have  advocated  the  plan  of  Univeraity 
uttlemvntM  priucipally  aa  hnDging  varict;  into  these  parte.  And 
before  1  go  further,  let  me  say  at  once  that  if  I  thought  these  two 
•ctllcmeiit«  would  be  the  only  efforts  m  this  direction,  1  should  deem 
the  new  project  to  be  utclcsa.  I  take  interest  in  these  settlement*, 
M  the  pioneers  of  other  and  simitar  coloniea.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
the  movement  may  not  becomu  too  fashionable ;  that  it  may  be  sufTi- 
cientlv  unfashionable  to  attract  oulv  those  wlioae  heart  ia  thoroushlv 
in  tlic  work.  Hut  uf  the  ruluv  of  the  idea  I  have  no  doubt.  It  is  not 
so  new  as  it  eecms.  Pifteen  years  ago  or  su,  when  Kdward  Oenison  was 
living  in  East  Ixindon,  Mr.  John  Buskin  asked  I)eni»on,  John  It. 
Green,  and  myself  (1  cannot  remember  whether  Kdmnnd  Holloud 
was  of  the  party,  if  so  be  w&s  the  only  other  person  present)  to  dis- 
cuss with  him  in  his  boHse  at  Denmark  Hill  the  ponibility  of  doing 
something  for  the  poor.  Donison  and  Green  hit  out  the  idea  of  a 
University  settlement,  of  a  colony  of  men  who  should  do  what  Deut- 
Boa  and  UoUond  were  doing.  The  proposal  commended  itself  to  us, 
mainly  a«  enabling  men  of  culture  to  influence  the  life  of  thcxc  part^ 
by  working  on  local  boards,  to  do  which  they  were  to  become  rate 
{wyers.  Those  were  days  when  tbc  work  in  East  London  was  almost 
vbolly  religious,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.  There  was 
not  then  the  same  outlet  for  the  pbilautbropy  of  men,  who,  whatever 
tbeir  religious  views,  may  choose  the  field  of  non-religious  work. 
LfThe  Unirenity  scttlcmcnta  could  not.  I  think,  as  now  projected, 
folfil  the  conditions  entitling  men  to  take  part  in  municipal  work, 
for  the  men  arc  to  live  in  a  common  house.  But  if  tbc  scheme  has 
■  the  life  I  venture  to  predict  for  it,  wc  shall  liavc  other  developments 
'of  the  same  idc».  Already  one  might  mention  more  thsn  one  case 
of  University  men  who  have  lived  iu  Kwt  Loudon  to  carry  on  work, 
^CT  take  tbcir  place  as  citizens,  and  one  is  justified  in  hoping  that 
rhen  a  nucleus  of  society  has  been  forme<l  others  will  follow  their 
example.  Why  should  not  men  live  in  the  East  and  South-East  of 
waioa  just  as  readily  as  in  the  West?  Pcnisun  observed  that  be 
'could  read  law  in  Stepney  as  well  as  in  ^Vest  ICud  lodgings,  and  he 
might  have  added  a  good  dcJil  better.  To  a  large  number  of  men 
there  is  a  definite  attraction  in  the  West  End,  its  clubs,  and  its  society. 
To  «  still  larger  number,  who  live  in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere,  and 
do  not  care  for  "  society,"  or  tJie  monotonous  luxury  of  club  life,  the 
presence  of  a  certain  number  of  University  men  will  be  a  sufficient 
freasoD  for  making  their  homes  further  from  what  is  usually  regarded 
B»  the  ccutrs  of  civilisation.  They  will  find  living  considerably 
cheaper  than  in  the  West,  and  not  less  agreeable,  from  the  fact  that 
instead  of  spending  their  leisure  in  solitude,  or  in  tbc  amusements 
in  which  tbey  indulge  for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  they  can 
find  outlets  for  superabundant  energy  in  such  work  as  is  contemplated. 
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It  Deems  to  mc  not  unlikely  tbat  the  outcome  of  the  prrscnt  Age  mttjr 
be  an  enthusiasm  for  social  work,  such  as  the  world  has  noi  yet  seen. 
No  reaeOD  can  bo  alleged  why  the  energy  devotod  in  past  ages  to 
other  objects  should  not  find  its  vent  in  such  work.  The  two  great 
factors  in  the  world's  progress  hare  been  in  times  past  war  and 
commerce.  War  was  once  tlte  great  distritnitor  of  popnlation ;  the 
means  whereby  the  civiUzatioQ  of  the  more  adranccd  communities 
reacheil  the  Unds  of  the  barbarians.  Commerce  took  the  plsicc  of 
war,  and  atrauge  as  it  might  have  seemed  to  those  who  looked 
on  life  in  the  earlier  ceulurics  of  the  Christian  era,  the  energy 
ospended  on  commerce  has  been  quite  as  great  as  that  de^'oted 
to  war.  The  age  of  chiralry  is  past.  The  age  of  commerce  is  on 
the  wane.  Not  that  commerce  will  die,  as  irar  is  slowly  dying,  but 
that  it  will  cease  to  be  a  field  of  enterprise,  when  the  s*imulatiog 
motive  of  eDormous  gains  is  removed.  It  will  live  as  literature  lires, 
because  it  supplies  the  needs  of  man,  not  as  a  career  for  great  material 
reward.  But  some  new  outlet  for  tlie  energy  of  man  must  be  funnd: 
it  is  too  rosy  a  view  for  a  believer  in  Christianity  to  take,  if  be  pre- 
dict that  the  enthusiasm  for  humanity  will  rival  the  zeal  of  tbo 
Crusaders  and  the  passion  of  tlie  merchant  adventurers  for  new  fields 
of  gain  ?  If  in  old  time  Peter  the  Hermit  could  rouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  Kurope,  and  engage  all  clasoes  in  an  enterprise  in  which,  though 
war  was  the  object,  yet  religion  was  the  motirc,  an  enterprise  which 
involved  enormous  self-sacrilioe,  is  it  impossible  that  the  some  re- 
ligious zeal  should  find  a  new  outlet  in  peaceful  effort  ?  Are  we  to 
be  told  that  a  nation  which  has  det-eloped  tlio  volunteer  raovcmcat 
in  the  age  in  which  "Maud"  was  written,  cannot  find  a  body  of  men 
who,  with  an  equal  love  for  thdr  country,  will  band  themselves 
together  to  war  against  the  enemies  they  sec  at  home  ? 

But  let  us  pass  on  to  some  details  of  the  sjwcial  work  proposed  in 
be  first  settlements.  Tiio  Oxford  House  scheme  mentions  nine 
objects ;  the  first  of  which  is  of  the  essence  of  tlic  scheme— vis.  (1) 
taking  lodgings  in  the  House  at  Bethnal  Green;  and  the  last  of 
which  (9)  is  of  the  essence  of  everr  charity  scheme — vjj.,  giving 
money.  There  remain  seven  objects,  of  which  only  one  (5)  is  ei- 
closivcly  r^iligious:  "assisting  in  mission  services."  The  others  are 
(3)  working  in  clubs  or  schools  on  Sundays  or  ecrtiun  evenings  in 
the  week  ;  (3>  giving  occasional  help  at  concerts,  entertainments,  &c., 
or  on  Bank  holidays ;  (-1)  girtDg  lectures  or  addresses,  or  conducting 
classea,  cither  on  secular  or  religious  subjects ;  (6)  promoting  co- 
operative stores ;  (7)  serving  on  local  committees  of  school  manage- 
ments, sanitary  aid.  Charity  Organization  Society,  ftc ;  (8)  conducting 
parties  over  museums,  picture  galleries,  &c.  This  is  a  good  pro- 
gramme, and  serves  to  point  out  the  truth  of  what  I  have  baid  as  to 
the  scope  existing  for  effort.     Such  a  programme  would  have  been 
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impoanblo  a  few  jears  ago :  it  might  be  largely  extended  even  now. 
Whea  Mr.  Bryoc'a  City  Parishes  Cfajiritica  Act  romes  into  working, 
it  ia  to  be  liopeil,  tiiat  tbe  sinews  of  war  for  wnie  new  exjwriment* 
being  nt  band,  iltcre  will  be  still  larger  fields  for  work.  Tbe  pro- 
gTftiniue  I  hare  quoted  is  takvn  in  tins  compact  form  from  cbc  pro«- 
pcctns  of  the  Oxford  House  soheme.  It  in,  however,  itself  summarized 
from  Mr.  Jiiinictt's  paper  on  "  Settlements  for  Unin-niity  Men  in 
London."  In  that  paper,  admirable  in  tone  and  in  grasp  of  the  wants 
be  wiifaes  to  supply,  Mr.  Bamett  pleads  for  East  London  capccioUy. 
I  should  like  to  put  in  a  pica  for  South-West  and  South-Kwt 
Loodon.  There  is  not  in  the  Bast  End  a  drearier  spot  than  tbe 
neighbouriiood  of  the  Spa  Road  Station,  Bermoudsey,  the  Old  Kent 
Road,  and  Walworth,  or  if  there  be  it  is  in  tbe  S.AV.  district  of 
Battcrsea.  There  is  mnch  need  of  these  settlements  all  over  snbur- 
bao  London.  I  reulure  to  speak  fVom  some  experience  of  the  working 
of  the  UiuTCrsity  extension  scheme  in  London.  1  know  that  there 
arc  many  neigbbonrboods  where  such  settleinentti  would  form  a 
centre  round  which  local  effort  would  gladly  gather.  But  as  Mr. 
Bamett  insists  in  his  paper  so  must  I  dwell  on  the  iieceHxity  of 
approaching  tbe  work  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  not  of  patronizing 
ntperiority.  If  the  morcmeut  is  to  suecc^'d  0.\ford  and  Cambridge 
men  must  not  go  simply  as  teachers.  In  the  first  place  they  have 
much  to  learn.  Say  what  you  will  of  the  degradation  of  tlie  worst 
parts  of  Ka5t  London,  no  one  has  lived  in  them  but  has  learnt  lessons 
of  generosity  and  self-sacrifice  sucb  as  he  would  gladly  be  able  him- 
self to  practise.  But  beyond  this,  there  are  Icftsous  which  can  be 
only  learnt  by  those  who  put  oS  the  position  of  teachers.  I  some- 
times wisb  that  our  Great  blaster  would  reappear  and  sit  in  a 
Snuday-sohool,  and  singling  out  a  child  from  one  of  the  classes, 
would  aa  of  old  set  bim  in  the  midst  of  the  school,  and  say  "  Sxccpt 
ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  lessons  in  that  Sunday- 
school  on  Uie  ncit  Sunday  would  be  somewhat  different.  Because 
this  is  so  as  regards  all  teachers,  because  the  greatest  teachers, 
Socrates  of  old,  and  our  modem  Socrates,  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
bave  been  truly  humble,  willing  to  learn  from  every  one,  wc  mnat 
take  to  heart  what  )fr.  Barnett  tells  us  about  cultivating  the  friendly 
relationship.  So  long  as  wc  think  only  of  what  we  have  to  give  we 
shall  go  as  superiors,  and  nin  the  danger  of  alienating  those  whom 
^o  can  really  help.  Wc  must  meet  Esau  on  the  way  and  give  him 
«)f  our  best  indeed,  but  we  must  feel  that  be  has  something  to  give 
ra.  A  man  who  has  brought  op  a  family  on  £1  1*.  a  week,  juid  his 
vslob  and  bis  children's  schooling,  and  never  touched  charity,  has 
Something  to  tench  us  who  gminhle  at  having  to  live  in  lodgings  on 
three  times  that  sum,  though  we  know  more  of  what  wc  call  religion, 
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and  of  political  economy,  and  tlie  teacliinga  of  biatoiy.  There  arc 
sonic  to  wbom  tliis  ofTort  will  tKcra  little  woriky  nf  support,  just 
because  tliey  recogiiiKe  this  so  fully.  U'liat  is  the  use,  they  will  say, 
of  flcndiug  dowQ  a  number  of  younv  prigs,  who  hare  not  learnt  ctcq 
the  multiplication  table  of  real  life,  to  teaeh  thoKe  who  have  been 
long  trorking  out  the  problem  of  the  differential  calculus  of  in  Kast 
Knd  existence?  To  tbi«  wc  nuswer,  given  the  eathunasin  which  wc 
kuoir  to  exist  (for  the  settlements  will  start  iu  tbc  autumn,  each 
with  a  band  of  followers),  it  is  our  business  to  direct  it  into  usefnl 
channels.  If  the  outcome  be  that  the  edncaton  arc  thcm«cWes 
educated,  so  much  the  better  :  tbcj  could  not  have  got  the  education 
iu  another  way.  As  Mr.  Bnrnett  puta  it  a|^n  and  again,  what  is 
wanted  to  help  others  is  to  know  them.  Wc  can  never  help  them 
by  theories,  or  by  workiuf;  out  problems  without  tlie  means  of  de- 
tenntniag  tbc  value  of  .2*.  A  word  must  be  s^d  in  conclusion  ox  to 
the  differcncea  between  the  two  movements,  I  have  «aid  before  that 
there  is  no  astagonism,  though  there  are  difTerenccs.  If  there  were 
aiitngonism,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  try  and  put  an  end  to  it.  The 
cry  of  every  earnest  man  is  "  Would  to  (iod  all  the  Lord's  people  were 
prophets,  and  tliat  the  Lord  would  put  Uis  spirit  upon  them."  ^^'e 
cannot  have  too  many  workers.  Tliere  i«  no  doubt  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  schemes  is  mainly  that  the  one  is,  in  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  term,  more  religious  than  the  other.  I  may  quote  on  this 
head  a  [>art  of  a  letter  from  Canon  Scott  Ilollaod  who,  writing  of 
the  Oxford  Home,  says : — 

"  The  otlicr  mWidc  started  at  first  (quit«  naturally)  io  consdcring  tliat 
their  soctilnr  work  would  be  hi)iOert!d  tlirough  suspicion  if  it  haii  ttny  connec- 
lion  with  a  religious  body  uf  utiy  son.*  W«  tbouglit  tlial,  for  the  nka  of 
aidiDg  the  parson,  and  alan  for  tJiu  soke  of  iboM  ineii  wUu  would  like  to  da 
auy  work  nndcT  a  religlou*  mpoiuibilily,  wc  w(mld  run  tlie  risk  uf  couiM!«tiog 
ouivelvea  with  a  parish.  Since  th<-  Gr»t  start,  the  other  scheme,  by  patting 
Bametl  at  Its  head,  luu  dropprd  in  compk-tc  sncutnrity,  and  tlie  two  scfaMaos 
have  become  uor u  alike:.  Wc  tind  that  n  lot  of  men  at  Oxford,  wbiiv  perfectly 
reoofjnixing  tlie  preference  of  otIi«ra  for  a  work  wholly  cut  off  frmn  a  gNtrUouUr 
religious  tie,  yet  for  lUcatMlvcs  feol  that  thv  lecoUr  work  hn.t  its  be>t  back- 
ground in  a  'jQifer'  of  worship  and  prsycr.  TIim  Yr*nt  to  fwil  tlii*  bidiind 
titctn.  Though  connectad  with  a  particular  parish,  in  which  «o  ore  going  lo 
]uiy  for  A  curat«,  wo  yet  propose  to  work  wherever  we  can  outnidn  tha  partib. 
We  do  not  start  officially  or  formally  under  ih«  vicar  of  it;  bat  be  i*  IQ 
our  friend.     Tbo  eoJony  itself  will  coiuitt  wholly  of  laymen.'*  , 

1  imagine  that  there  is  not  much  in  that  statement  to  which  the 
promoters  of  the  University  settlement  would  object.  I  observe,  how- 
ever, that  whilst  Canon  Scott  Holland  imagines  a  distinctly  religioui 
lone  has  been  given  to  the  University  »etltemeut  in  St.  Jade's, 
Whitechapcl,  by  placing  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Bamett,  the  vicar  of  tbc 
parish,  at  its  head,  tlie  prognunme  of  the  Oxford   House  movement 

■  I  do  art  Uriak  Mr.  Buaett  wmdd  aM«st  to  Um  tcraa  ia  whioh  tlua  it  stated. 
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CODlc^ropliitof  llic  poMibility  of  n  luymiin  being  the  hentl  6f  Utftt  under- 
taking, iLougb  it  will  always  work  OD  parochial  Unest.  It  seems  to 
mc  luclcw  to  diicu»  irhnt  ii  or  what  is  not  rcligiouH  work.  But  for 
njwlf  I  am  eonvinced  that  under  the  conditions  in  vrliicb  tbc 
luvblem  proposed  baa  to  be  vorkcd  out,  tbc  less  prominent  the 
religious  element  is  made  the  more  chance  there  is  of  iiacccw. 
lleligious  people  have  succeeded  in  conreying  the  impi-esBion  that 
the  main  object  tlK^y  buve  iu  view  in  to  prc|)arc  men  for  another 
world,  and  that  the  means  of  so  doing  is  to  get  men  to  belong  to  the 
special  sect  to  which  the  prophet  belongs.  Tilt  the  prophets  have 
learnt  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  established  on  earth,  and  lliat 
godliness  has  tbc  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  tbc;  arc  not  Ukely 
to  win  much  bearing  from  a  cIuks,  which,  vilb  keen  common  senKC, 
Iiu  no  grcAt  respect  for  tbc  votaries  of  "  other-worldlincsa."  And 
further,  till  all  prophets  have  a  vision  of  n  church,  mueh  bigger  tbaa 
tlic  Church  of  England,  or  the  Church  Catholic,  they  are  not  Ukely 
to  make  much  way.  I  use  lbe»v  *..ms  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  nsed  by  tJie  most  ardent  upholders  in  name  of  these  institutions. 
I  dissent  utterly  from  the  common  acccptaliou  of  these  terms,  aa 
contrary  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church  of  Kujtland,  and  the  very 
notion  of  a  Church  Cattic4ic.  So  long  as  wc  arc  cogaj^cd  in  discuss- 
ing  the  validity  of  orders,  or  even  the  nature  of  «acrainents,  wc  have 
not  touched  the  very  fringe  of  the  questions  with  which  the  name  of 
religion  is  connected  in  the  mind  of  the  working-classes,  llicrc  is 
DO  danger  in  putting  such  a  man  as  the  Vicar  of  St.  Jude's  at  the 
bead  of  a  movcmeut,  lest  that  movement  should  under  his  guidance 
become  exclu%iTe.  He  has  shown  that  a  man  may  hold  a  very 
definite  CK'cd,  and  yet  maintain  sympathy  with  every  aspiration  of 
humanity.  But  lest  any  one  sboiili)  Uiink  that  a  non-religious  move- 
ment can  produce  no  directly  religious  results,  let  mn  quote  as  a 
parallel,  a  movement  at  tbc  close  of  tbc  fourteenth  century.  A  book 
has  been  lately  pubtiHbcd  called  "  The  Life  of  Tlioniaa  i^  Kempis,  and 
the  Brotbera  of  Common  Life."  Ocrnrd  Crootc  established  the 
Brotherhood.  "  The  great  desire  of  those  interested  in  the  Brother- 
hood was,"  says  Jlr.  Kettlewall,  "  to  ciTcet  a  reformation  in  religion 
by  manifesting  a  life  of  thorough,  earnest,  practical,  vital  Christi- 
anity "  (L  1C3).  It  was  a  community  specially  for  educating  the 
yonng,  to  whom  they  gave  c^iucatiou  gratuitously,  infusing  into 
cdncatioo  "  quite  a  new  life,  and  imparling  to  it  a  pnrcr  and  nobler 
aim."  The  brothers  took  no  perpetual  vow  (I.  Io8).  But  though 
tiie  ordinances  would  seem  to  us  over  minute,  and  tbe  tone  in  one 
wnse  over  religious,  it  was  in  those  days  considered  grossly  secular, 
because  it  was  iutcnscly  practical.  It  was  opposed  by  the  more 
regular  orders,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  the  Papacy  itself,  and  won 
its  way  very  slowly.     Yet  out  of  this  order,  then  deemed  so  secular, 
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arose  one  man,  one  of  the  earliest  of  its  adherents,  who  has  influenced 
religions  thought  and  the  life  of  devotion  more  than  anj  other — 
Thomas  h  Kempis.  His  book  has  become  a  manual  in  which  earnest 
Protestants,  earnest  Catholics,  and  not  less  earnest  Agnostics  like 
George  Eliot,  still  find  inspiration.  The  parallel,  mutatit  mutmu^ 
seems  to  me  exact.  And  if  it  be  urged  that  Thomas  k  Kempia  did  not 
write  the  "  Imitatio  Christi  "  till  he  had  become  a  priest  and  canon 
regular,  that  is  not  against  my  contention.  A  secular  movement, 
scouted  by  religious  men,  attracted  Thomas  &  Kempis  and  led  him 
np  to  the  position  he  holds,  la  the  same  way  I  believe  that  those 
who  join  this  movement  will  not  end  where  they  began.  Uere 
aecular  work,  work  belonging  to  the  age,  can  never  satisfy  man,  who 
is  immortal,  and  is  restless,  nnsatis&ed,  because  the  immortal  part  will 
seek  expression.  But  as  we  express  eternity  in  the  terms  of  the  age, 
and  call  it  aacula  steaUorun,  so  all  secular  work  must  lead  men 
higher.    He  that  willeth  to  do  His  will  shall  know  of  the  doctrine. 

BaooEE  Lambx&t. 


SOME  EARLY  WRITINGS  OF  SHELLEY. 
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BEFORE  introducing  my  readera  to  a  cerUin  Ruiaian  prince,  Alexy  J 
Haimatoff,  and  giving  an  account  of  Shcllcy'ii  relations  with  I 
that  distinguished  »cIiolar  and  traveller,  it  may  be  worth  nliile  to  put 
on  record  two  or  three  trivinl  discoveries  respecting  Shelley's  earltcit 
writings,  which  nerved  as  my  reward  for  the  toil  of  turning  over  many 
pages  of  old  reviews  and  magazines. 

I.  It  will  he  remembered  by  students  of  Sbcllcjr's  life  and  works 
that  in  his  eighteenth  year  (1810),  he  printed  at   Horsham  fourteen 
hundred  and  eighty  copies  of  a  thin  volume  of  poems,  written  in  part 
by  himself,  in  part  by  •one  rellow-tervAiit  under  the  Mnses,  perhaps 
his  sister  Elisabeth,  perhaps  his  cousin  Harriet  Grove.     Not  having 
wherewithal   to  pay  the   llorsbam  printer,  he  induced  the  younger 
Stockdate,  a  well-known  publisher  in  Fall  Mall,  to  take  the  shccta 
and  issue  the  volume  for  sale.     Mr.  Gamett,  in  his  interesting  article  . 
"Shelley  in  Pal!  Mall,"  (ifacmUlan'n  Magazine,  June,    1860),  has  I 
told  the  story  of  the  poet's  relations  with  Stoc^dnlc.     In  September  1 
and    October,  1810,  appeared    in    the   Morning    Chronicle  and    the 
Times,  the  following  advertisement :  "  In  royal  8vo,  price  4«.,  boards. 
Original  Poetry.     Bv  Victor  and  Caiire.     Sold  by  Stockdale,  jun., 
41,  Pall  Mall." 

"  Some  KtioTt  tim«  aflcr  the  announoement  of  lib  poonu,"  wrote  Slockdale, 
"  I  happeniftl  to  hv  ptirimng  them  with  mnro  attention  than  1  bad,  till  then, 
lind  Itiaiire  to  h<3tow  upon  thctn,  when  1  recogni7.cd  in  tha  oolloction  on« 
which  I  knew  lo  hav«  been  written  by  Mr.  M.  G.  Lewis,  thoantbor  of  "The 
Monk,"  and  1  fuUy  iLnti<'.ipat«d  the  probable  vexation  of  iho  jnwuile  mud«n- 
aullior,  when  I  conimunicnt«d  my  duwivery  to  Mr.  P.  B,  Shol!^.  With  all 
lie  ardour  incidcnial  to  hie  cbarRcler,  wJiich  tnibmoed  youthfiiJ  honour  in 
all  its  iiTilliancy,  he  expreMiKl  the  warnicsl  r«r9ciilmrat  nt  tho  impotittOD 
psctiMd  upon  hixQ  by  bis  coadjutor,  and  entreated  me  to  dostcoy  all  the 
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eopiea,  of  whicb  I  may  ny  ifaa^  flmnigb  Hm  autliot  and  me,  about  ou  hundnd 
in  tliR  whole  have  be«D  put  into  ciicoUlkin." 

No  copy  of  "  Original  Foetna  by  Victor  and  Caiiro,"  «  now  known 
to  exist.  A  review,  twelrc  linos  in  length,  lias  been  found  among 
criti«isnH  in  "  The  Poetical  Register  and  Repository  of  FngiUve 
Poetry  for  1810-1811."  "  Tlicrc  is  no  'original  poetry' in  thia 
volume,"  writea  the  candid  reviewer,  "there  is  nothing  in  itbat 
downright  Kcribble.  It  is  nMilly  annoying  to  see  the  waate  of  paper, 
which  is  made  by  such  persons  as  the  patters  together  of  tbew  sixty- 
fonr  j^iages."  And  he  goes  on  to  find  consolation  for  the  [uiin  of 
reading  such  trash  in  tlie  prospect  of  condign  punishment  in  store  for 
thc  author  la  the  shape  of  printer's  and  stationer's  bills,  and  in  the 
chilling  tones  of  the  Iwokseller  wbm  the  anxious  rbyner  inquires 
how  bis  book  is  selling,  and  is  assured  that  not  half  a  doxcn  coptca 
have  gone  off.  Tliia  conscientious  reviewer  gives  us  no  information 
as  to  what  kind  of  "  scribble,"  original  or  the  reverse,  had  been  put 
forth  by  Victor  and  Coiire,  Hence  it  was  with  eome  pleasure  titftt, 
in  glancing  through  the  volumes  of  the  BritUh  CW/ic,  for  Ittll, 
I  caught  sight  of  a  short  article,  which  tells  us  more  about  the  con- 
tents of  thia  lost  volume  titan  can  be  learnt  from  either  Stockdalc  or 
the  reviewer  in  the  "  PocticaJ  Register ."  Vnlnckily  the  writer  chooses 
to  quote  from  C'azire,  not  from  Victor;  or,  perhaps,  luckily,  for 
Shelley's  "Juvenilia"  (among  which  I  do  not  include  "QaccnMab"), 
bare  little  interest  save  as  curious  raaterial  for  studying  the  psydio- 
)c^  of  undeveloped  genius.  The  article  is  short  and  max  be  givca 
in  full  :— 

"When  we  veniuted  to  say  that  poetical  taste  and  genius  abound  in  the 
present  day,  w«  by  no  meams  intended  lo  ssiest,  tbst  we  always  naet  with 
either  the  oa«  or  uie  other.  Miserable,  indeed,  are  the  attempts  wbicb  we  ara 
often  doomed  to  encounter ;  m  miserable  sometimes  that  it  sectna  •)uile 
wonderful  bow  any  tndividunJs  fancying  thenselrci  able  lo  write  should  be 
BO  Imr  beliind  their  contemponries.  One  of  the  unknown  nulbors  of  tUs 
Tolumc  b^na  by  eomplaiaiag,  moat  siac«raly,  w*  ar«  eoBvi»cc<J,  of  the  AiS- 
culty  of  writing  gmnmsticaUy,  boi  lliere  is  anotlMr  difficulty,  which  Mams 
never  to  have  enier^  itio  lady's  bosd  (if  a  lady !) — that  in,  ihn  dilBctilty  oE 
writing  mttritxilly.  In  this  the  is  ttill  less  eiKceatful  than  in  tlie  oilier,  sail 
does  not  u«ni  at  sU  to  suspect  it.  The  verse  intended  to  be  osed  is  that  of 
*Tbs  Bath  Guide,'  and  so  it  is  temelimet;  but  suiaetiinea  also  boC  Far 
utatnjilfr— 

" '  TUs  tlHjr  bkndly  viO  t<dl,  smI  ne'er  nuke  yoa  falaik, 
Wttfc  a  JMtUiit  look,  Bant,  or  as  O  6a  I  toili  I 


Tboa  wtniAl  ^|  not  thoDcbU  in  tibdi  aai  wki to  pM, 
Kot  Bundu^  Ike  iA*!,  I ~  ' 


,  til*  Vt,  sad  Um  Mt.'—f.  C 


Agaui: 


'  *  Mr  ezcnae  AaU  be  kaaiUe,  ami  bHUnl,  ud  true 
SmtJt  m*  J/mrtm  ht  madt  iM  »y/cw.'— 1>.  7. 


■•  Thia  JhonUr  and  ^kfiti  bdy  lays  dajn  tm/jr  to  "  ssese,  wit,  and 
grammar  1 "    Yet  >be  lelb  her  tntad ; — 
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■"  B«  Bot  •  WwtaA,  Ariak  not  a  tMM, 

itat  noA  it  all  nver,  owl  matt  it  mt  taut. 

IKW  n  tir^jmef  yi'iV;— pnj-iooa  nukoMi  cad.' — P.  0. 

Thi*  lu:it  line,  IT  not  inciuure,  oonuiiu  *t  Icut  truth  in  llie  fint  p-irt,  and  b 
rcMonuble  wish  in  dm  Kccond. 

"Two  epistlrx,  !□  thii  oxqnisiio  style,  begin  tbe  rolume,  wkich  ia  BU«d  up 
b^  K>n^«  or'  KntimvntAl  nonwnsa,  and  v«r7  ab»urd  ulw  of  horror.  It  is 
pcriw.ly  clear,  iborefcire,  that  irhalover  we  may  »y  in  fkrour  of  tlit  poetry 
gf  iHii  lii»e,  Rich  volumes  as  ihta  luvc  no  slaii:  in  tbe  «xiiiii«iMlat)on.  Ono 
ihiDg  may  be  said  in  its  fttvuur,  ib&t  tlic  pnnlor  biu  done  hja  task  w«U; 
would  be  Uad  htxa  employed  on  Koroccbing  bvtwr  !  If  ha  lina  t>it«  uwvU  u» 
ekill,  hv  must  dread  ihu  nauci  of  Victor  luid  Caiire."* 

It  i»  cniJeut  that  among  the  "  aongs  of  seDtimental  notueoae " 
«nd  "rery  alnnn)  tale*  of  horror,"  wc  must  look  for  Sbellcy'o 
coDtributions  to  the  volume,  if  ever  a  copy  of  Victor's  and  Casire's 
poems  shouM  come  tn  light. 

II.  No  review  of  any  work  by  Shelley  has  been  hillicrto  noticed 
by  bic^raphiT  or  bibliographer  of  a  date  as  early  as  the  above 
criticism  of  the  volume  by  \'ictor  and  Caxire.  But  it  wos  preceded 
by  at  least  two  short  articles  which  pronounced  judgment  oo  his 
schoolboy  romances  "  Zastrozni,"  and  "  St.  Ir\-yn(,',  or  the  Rosicm- 
cian."  The  first  notice  of  any  work  of  his  own  which  met  Shelley's 
eye — as  far  a»  has  teen  discovered  up  to  the  pnseut — was  an  article, 
two  pages  in  length,  on  "  Znxtroxzi  "  in  tbe  November  number  of  I 
tbe  Critical  Revitw  for  IHIO.t  Absurd  in  snbstaoco  and  in  \ 
atyle  as  is  Zastrotzi,  it .  was  certainly  supposed  by  its  author  or 
authors  {for  wc  are  told  that  Miss  Harriet  Grove  wrote  certain 
chapters  of  the  romnncc)  to  be  a  work  correct  in  its  theology  and  of 
exemplary  morals.  "  Whatever  procures  pleasure  is  right  and 
consonant  to  the  dignity  of  man,  who  was  created  for  no  otlicr 
purpose  but  to  obtain  bappincM ;  "  thus  in  bis  bold  sophistry,  argues 
the  criminal  Zastrozzi,  "  else  why  were  passions  given  us  ?  .  .  .  . 
As  for  ihe  confused  hope  of  a  future  slate,  why  uliould  wc  debar 
ourselves  of  the  delights  of  this  ?  even  though  purchased  by  what  the 
mirguidcd  multituilv  call  immorality."  AVhcrcupon  the  virtuous 
anthor  comments  :  "  Zastrozzi's  soul,  deadened  by  crime,  rouM  only 
cutcrtbin  confused  ideas  of  immortal  happiness;  for  in  proportion  as 
human  nature  depart*  from  virtue,  so  far  are  they  also  from  being 
able  clearly  to  contemplate  the  wonderful  operations,  the  mysterious 
ways  of  l*rovidciico."l  This  in  in  the  most  orthodox  vein  of  the 
moralizing  romancer.  I)ut  the  stem  censor  in  the  Critical  Review 
was  not  to  be  bribed  into  acqniesc^-ncc  by  n  «op  of  moral  truism,  and 
in  tbi»  first  study  of  bis  work,  Shelley  found  himself  already  detected 


•  Tlie  BriliA  Otitic,  April  1811.  vuL  ixxvli.  p.  406. 
■■'  Tl:*  titlt^ioffe of  tb«  v«luii)0  IvdL  ixi.  tliinlwriwJiuebidii^Stptember-DweniUr. 

b«*nlliod«t«  ISIL 
t  ••  ZMArcnJ,"  ^tf-  is. 
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as  the  monster  of  vice,  aftcrwardB  descri1>ijd  more  at  large  in  the 
Quarlrrly  Rtvicw  and  the  IMerary  Gazette. 

■The  story  iisclf,"  writea  the  r«Ti«w«r,  "  and  tJie  stylo  in  which  it  ta  toldi 
are  so  trtily  contemptible  thftt  w«  choakl  have  pMBrd  it  annodced  had  Bot 
our  indtgnation  been  excii«d  by  the  open  aod  barcfnood  immorality  and 
gTMancB  displayed  thronghout.  ....  We  know  cot  when  wc  hare  Tult  to 
mach  indignntioo  an  iii  tlic  perani  of  tliia  execrable  prodnctioti.  I'hc  author 
of  it  cannot  lie  too  wirnruly  repTDbnted.  Hot  all  hia  *  tdnlillaltd  tjftt,'  his 
'battling  rmotioiUt  hin  'jyigortfie  Utrpidily  of  di-spair,'  nor  his  ' LtlkroK 
torpor,'  with  the  rent  of  hix  noDMiuacal  and  ntupid  jargon,  ought  to  save  him 
from  inbiuy  sad  lus  volonw  from  the  fimiioa." 

Perhaps  tliis  article  found  its  vay  to  Wiltshire,  and  helped  to 
eonyittce  Mr.  Grove  that  the  author  of  "  Zaatrozu  "  was  no  soitable 
htuband  for  his  daughter  FlanriBt,  who,  about  this  time,  was  reoeivinj; 
fi«quent  letters  from  Shelley  designed  Co  loosen  her  from  her  safe 
mooring  of  belief,  and  in  the  pbrue  applied  by  Shelley  to  his 
sister  Helen,  to  "  add  her  to  the  list  of  the  good,  the  diaintcreatcd, 
the  free." 

III.  Two  months  after  the  Critical  Itemew  had  fulminated  againat 
Zastrozzi,  the  JiritUfi  Crilie  uttered  itself  in  laughter  over  "  St. 
Irrync,  or  the  Rosicrucian,  a  romance  by  a  gentleman  of  OxFonL" 
Having  quoted  the  appalling  sentence  which  opens  the  romance— 
"  Bed  thunder  clouds  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  midnight  whirlwind, 
floated,  at  flta,  athwart  the  erimsoO'CoIoured  orbit  of  tlte  moon," 
ttc.  &c.,  the  reviewer  proceeds  to  dispose  of  the  work  in  a  summary 
fashion.  "The  above  is  (he  first  sentence  of  this  romance  by  'a 
gentleman  of  Oxford/  Some  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  satisfied,  and 
vill  ]>roceed  no  further.  Tbcy  who  do  will  find  the  cavern  of  Qil 
Bias  with  very  little  vaiiation  of  circumstances,  a  profusion  of 
words  which  no  dictionary  explains,  such  tw  unrraailie,  bandit, 
en-horrored ;  descriptions  wilder  than  are  to  found  in  Kadcli&e, 
and  a  talc  more  extravagant  than  the  '  St.  Ix:on  '  of  Godwin. 
Would  that  this  gentleman  of  Oxford  had  a  taste  for  other  and  better 
piusuita  ;  but  as  we  presume  him  to  be  a  young  gentleman,  this  iiuy 
in  due  time  hapjien." 

Wc  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  probably  a  young  gentleman  of 
Eton  who  wrote  "  St.  Inyne,"  and  tliat  he  wrote  it  in  the  days  of  ihe 
Minerva  Press.  Possibly  the  romance,  aa  Mr.  Formaa  ingeniously 
arguea,  may  be  a  translation  loosely  strung  tvgcther  from  two 
German  originals.  There  js  an  enigmatical  sentence,  eut  short  in 
the  midat,  as  printed  by  Hogg,  in  one  of  Shelley's  letters  of  May, 
I8U  : — "'Why  will  you  compliment  St.  Irvyne?  1  never  saw 
Dcliale's,  but  mine  must  have  been  pla— ."  "  Pla—  ?  "  Shall  wc 
complete  the  word  and  make  it  "  plagiariied,"  and  does  Shelley 
mean   that  "  mine,''  that  is,  my  Gennan  original  must  have  been 
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plugiarixcd  from  some  novel  hj  DelUle?  And,  if  so,  who  is  this 
Delisle  and  wbat  is  his  romance? 

IV.  Wc  como  now  to  tlie  illastrioua  Prince  Alexy  Haim&toflT,  a 
penoR  of  (lintinc^tiou  who  fans  hitherto  remained  uniioticcd  1>y 
aludcDta  of  Shellej^s  life.  In  the  Critical  Review  far  Dceemberj 
181'1,  appeared  an  article  of  considerable  length  reviewing  a  duode- 
cimo Tolnme  published  by  tlie  Hookhams  in  the  preceding  year  :— 
"  Memoirs  of  Prince  Aleiy  Ilaimatoff:  Translated  from  tbo  original 
Latin  MS!$.  under  the  immediate  inape^rtion  of  the  Prince."  Hv 
John  Brown,  Ewjrc."  The  writer  of  this  imaginary  autobiography  was 
Sbelioy's  friend  Thomaa  Jeffcnon  Hogg,  and  the  writer  of  the  review 
WM  no  other  than  Shelley. 

From  Kiliiibiirgh,  on  November  26, 1813,  Shelley  wrote  a  letter 
to  Hogg,  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  "  The  Life  of  Shelley," 
from  whic^  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  Yonr  norel  is  now  printed.  I  need  not  assure  you  with  what  plessure 
this  estiaordinury  and  uauuiitcd  tslo  u  perused  by  mo.  Every  onu  to  whom 
I  have  idiovn  it  uj^niea  with  me  in  ttdmitting  that  it  bcttrn  indi^pntaUc  mnrka 
of  a  singular  and  originnt  ganiuf.  Write  more  liko  thi*^  ])e!ight  us  again 
with  a  chaiacter  so  natoral  nnd  on^rgciic  aa  Mtxy—vuy  again  the  soono 
with  an  nneAmmoo  combination  ofihe  mo«l  nnlural  nnd simple  circumstanees: 
but  do  not  i^rscvere  in  writing  after  yon  grow  weary  of  ymir  toil ;  '  nliqunndo 
Imniu  ilgrmitst  llomerus ; '  and  ihu  awaas  and  llie  Eleutiierarcha  nro  proofs 
thai  y<m  vera  a  Utile  sleepy." 

Ho  explanation  of  this  inassage,  Qo  comnicat  on  it,  waa  vonohsafed  by 
nogg;  hut  the  allusion  to  "  Elcuthcraroha "  may  )>crhap^  have 
reminded  some  readers  of  a  paragraph  in,  Peacock'^  satirical  extrava- 
ganza "  Nightmare  Abbey,"  in  which  he  dcscribcB  bow  young 
Scylhrop — a  fantastic  counterfeit  of  the  youthful  Shelley — became 
tioabled  with  a  passion  for  reforming  the  world : — 

"  Jle  built  many  castles  in  the  air,  and  pcoplod  them  witli  leeret  tribunals, 
and  banda  of  illuminnti,  who  were  always  tlic  imasinary  inslruniunts  of  hia 
projected  regeneration  of  the  Iiuniitn  «pccie«.  As  tii;  intended  to  iiintitute  u 
perfect  r<-public.  he  invested  hinmilf  with  nbeolute  sovereignty  over  theae 
mystical  difpenaers  of  liberty,  lie  slept  with  horrid  myftcrins  tioilcr  his 
niUow,  and  drtattud  <}f  nntrabte  EltvtAirarcItt  and  ghastly  confcdvrateii 
Iioldlng  midnight  oonrersation  in  flubt«rraneaD  caree." 

Every  one,  Sbcllcy  asanrea  his  friend,  admits  that  the  tale  bears 
"  indisputable  marks  of  a  singular  and  original  genius."  A  few 
days  previously,  the  publtslier,  Hookham,  had  written  in  a  flutter 
to  Hogg,  because  tlie  editor  of  the  Qiiarterlff  Review  had  sent  for  a 
copy  of  the  book,  of  which  Hookbam  expected  to  be  able  to  give  a 
good  account  before  long : — 

"  That  Prince  IlaimatoS'  is  rotly  published  the  delivery  of  six  copies  of  hia 
memotra  will  prove;  be  has  been  sent  to  tlu!  bouksvllura  diis  morning  only 
,  [November  8,  1813].    Tha  editor  of  the  QuarUri^  Stritw  sent  for  a  copy  oa 
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Satorday  lut;  t1i«re  ia  a  mystery  in  lb»  wbtcb  I  ifasll  be  very  g4ad  to  bare 
«xplaiDeii :  pcibaps  you  caa  «lu«i<liit<:  it.  ....  I  bav«  » iin^scaument  ifuii 
His  S«ren«  Uigtin«n  will  aliortly  bu  in  very  goaenU  requwi."" 

Hookhnoi's  prcscutiment  vms  not  wrificd.  The  book  seems  tu  bare 
dropped  still-bora  from  tbe  press ;  it  was  unnoticed  by  the  leviewert; 
DO  copy  of  the  PHdcc's  Memoirs  is  to  bv  found  ia  tlie  Brititli 
Museum  Librai^  ;  and  it  is  only  through  tbe  kindness  of  Mr.  Hogg's 
dnughtcr  ihat  I  h&vc  bcca  enabled  to  see  a  copy— 4hc  sole  copy  of 
whicb,  aAer  some  research,  I  Kuve.  beard  tidings.  It  was  tbe  entire 
neglect  of  a  work  which  he  conceived  to  l>c  "  the  product  of  a  bold 
and  original  mind,"  Hint  moved  Shelley  to  assuine  tlic  part  of  critic; 
and  jn  tbe  opcuing  paragrapbs  of  his  article  he  considers  whether  the 
indifferenee  of  tlie  public  is  in  it«elf  sullicicnt  to  condemn  a  writer  of 
gcuias  and  bis  work: — 

"  Is  the  suffrage  of  msnkind  t]ie  1et;itinMte  criterion  of  iDieltoctual  energy  ? 
Are  GoniplatnU  of  the  aspiruiiL*  to  literary  farae  to  be  considered  as  the 
hoBonrable  diasppoinimeut  of  neglected  geniu*^  or  the  sickly  impalJeiiee  of 
a  dresuier  miaerubly  nelf.^fucivi.'d  f  Tbu  mou  illustrious  vrnumeuts  of  iba 
annals  of  ihe  huiuiui  race  have  been  BtigniBttxnd  by  the  contempt  and  obbor- 
rence  of  enlirc  comniiinitieii  of  man ;  but  tiiis  injustice  nruno  oal  of  whim 
temporary  sufioniiiion,  aoniR  partial  interest,  sdidb  ns^onnl  doctrine ;  a  glorious 
redemption  Kwaiuid  their  remembnnco.  There  is,  indoed,  nothing  so  re- 
nuirkable  in  tho  contempt  of  the  ignorant  for  the  enligbtencd ;  the  vulgar 
prido  of  Enlly  delights  to  triumph  upon  mind.  This  is  an  intnlligibte  pro- 
ecsi;  tho  int'nmy  or  inglorioiisnees  (hat  can  be  thus  explained  detntcts  nothing 
from  tile  beauty  of  virtue  or  the  snbtiinity  of  genius.  Bui  wtiat  does  ntler 
obtcunty  <-X{>ren?  If  the  public  do  not  advert,  oven  in  censure,  to  a  per- 
formance, has  that  performauoe  already  reoctTt^  its  ooodemnatioii  ? 

*'  The  result  of  this  oontrurvrsy  is  important  to  tbe  ingenuous  critic.  Hi* 
labours  arc  indeed  misurubty  worthlets,  if  their  objeets  may  invariably  be 
atlaioed  befure  tht;ir  applicati»ti.  lie  should  knovr  tbe  limits  of  bis  prero- 
l^live.  Ha  sliouJd  not  be  ignorant  whittlier  it  if  his  duty  to  prcimulj^ti:  the 
itecifionn  ol'others,  or  to  culiivace  his  Uuie  and  judgment  thai  hii  may  be 
enubleil  to  render  a  reason  of  his  own. 

"  Circumstances  tbe  least  connected  wiih  iDt«IIe«tual  nature  have  contri- 
bnted,  lor  a  certain  period,  to  retain  in  obscurity  tlie  most  tneniorsblo  speci- 
men* of  humon  genius.  The  sutlior  refrains  perhaps  from  introditcing  liis 
productiiHi  to  the  world  with  all  the  pu:iip  of  empirical  bibliopnlism.  A 
sudden  tide  in  tbe  alTairs  of  meu  may  make  the  n^lcct  or  contradiction  of 
some  insignilicant  duirtriiie  a  bad/i^  of  Dlucurily  and  discredit:  iboise  ««o 
who  are  exempt  fiom  the  notion  of  Uinc  absurd  predilections  are  uece*arily 
in  an  indirect  manner  nfTcctcd  by  tiicir  inHaence.  It  is  perbapa  tho  product 
of  an  imagination  daring^  nml  uniii^ciplined;  the  lusjoniy  ol'  renders,  \pu>- 
rant  and  diidaining  toleration,  ti>fuw  to  p.ir>I»n  a  tiegli.-ct  dI' common  rales; 
tbcir  canons  of  criticism  are  carelwsly  infringed  ;  it  is  Icm  religious  ittsn  s 
charity  sermon,  less  melhotlical  and  cold  than  a  French  tri^edy.  whure  b)1 
tbo  nnitics  are  preterved  i  no  excellencies,  where  prudish  cant  and  dall 
regularity  are  nVitcnt,  can  prewrvo  it  I'ri-m  the  conleuipt  and  abburreoce  of 
the  multitude.  It  is  evidently  not  dilFicuIi  lu  iuui;;ine  an  iiutance  in  which 
the  most  elevated  genius  shall  be  reo^mpensud  with  neglect.    Mediocrity  aloM 

'  Pram  sa  anpablislieil  letter  which  1  hare  twea  pemitisd  Is  nas  by  .Mr.  Hifs't 
dansbtcr,  Mra.  LoskUIs. 
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■ecms  onvarjingl^  U>  eaeape  rebuke  and  obloquy;  it  aooonunodates  lis 
■ttcmpb  (o  the  &iMrit  of  tli«  xge  vrliicU  hu  produovd  it,  oikI  ailbpU  «-it)i 
munic  dTrontcrj-  tli«  cant  tut  the  iay  und  liour  fur  whioH  oloiio  it  tivri." 

In  later  days  when  ShcUcy  liad  tested  the  fedlDg  of  tlie  public 
vritli  work:;  of  liis  own,  aiirl  found  but  littlu  r«it]H>ti»«  to  liU  impassioned 
utterances,  such  reflections  as  these  m&y  have  recurred  to  liii  mind 
with  added  force.  In  tbe  instauce  of  Frioce  Alcxy  UaimatoS'  he 
do«s  not  he&ilatc  to  record  hia  aolitarj'  vote  in  its  favour  against  the 
iuiju»t  majority  i — 

"Wo  tluuk  that  the  memoirs  of  Prince  Alex/  HaimatoflT  dtHerre  to  be 
regarded  ah  au  example  of  the  fact,  \>y  the  frc^ueucjr  of  whkfa  oriticiuu  is 
Tindiculnl  from  the  imputation  of  futility  mid  Jinpertinenoc.  Wu  do  not 
hfMMtc  to  coajtider  tliia  fiction  aa  the  product  of  a  buM  and  original  minit. 
1V«  hnrdJv  remember  evrr  to  liaru  teen  turpnmcd  tlic  nubile  tlelicacy  of  ima- 
gin.1t ion,  by  vhkh  tlo  monifMt  distinctioiiA  of  character  and  fomi  nm  itcixcd 
and  pictured  in  coloun,  tbutnlmoM  molcc  Nntur?  more  beautiful  ihun  homif. 
Tbe  vulgar  obwrrc  no  rfircniWnncfti  or  discr^pancifn  hut  auch  ns  aro  gross 
and  glaring.  The  Rcienco  of  mind,  to  which  Iii«tory,  poetry,  biography 
wtrn  aa  tbe  materials,  consists  in  tho  discernment  of  shad«a  and  distinction?, 
whore  tlie  uni'D lightened  discover  nolliing  but  a  sliapeleas  and  uumuaniiig 
BuuH.  Tbe  faculty  for  this  discernmeDt  distaQguishes  genius  from  duJowa." 
ThtTt!  are  passages  in  iho  proiluelion  before  us,  which  atTord  inslaiices  of  just 
and  rapid  intutUou  bvlcingiiig  only  to  iiiielligoncei  that  pooeesa  this  faculty  in 
no  ordinary  dogiee.  Aa  a  composition  the  book  ia  far  from  fuulllouk  lu 
abruptnesi  and  nngvUrliica  do  not  appear  to  liavo  mccivcd  the  sliuhtost 
poUtb  or  correction.  Tliv  author  has  written  with  fervour,  but  has  disdained 
to  revise  at  Iciimre.  Tbeao  errors  are  the  errors  of  youlb  and  genius,  and 
the  fervid  impatience  of  acnaEbilities  impetuously  unburthening  iheir  fulness. 
Tbo  author  is  proudly  npglig*nt  of  connecting  the  iucidenls  of  his  tale.  It 
appnun  more  like  the  recorded  day-dream  of  a  poet,  Dot  unvisii^d  by  tbe 
*ub!im<.-!il  uiid  most  lovely  viuona,  than  the  ti»sue  of  aromaace  skilfully  inler- 
woven  for  the  purpose  ot  maintaining  tJio  iotereit  of  the  reader,  and  conduct- 
ing hi«  sympathies  by  dramatic  gradations  to  the  denouement.  It  is  what 
it  profeoKs  to  be,  a  inemMr,  not  a  novel  Vet  ita  claims  to  tbe  former  appella- 
ticoi  are  ostiiblifJi«d  only  by  the  impatieiioo  and  inexpcrienoo  of  tbo  author, 
who,  poflMsnog  in  an  eminisit  degree  the  higher  qualilicattons  of  a  novelist, 
we  bad  aWoM  said  a  pofrt,  boa  neglected  the  number  by  which  that  success 
would  probably  have  )>eon  Mcnrcd,  which,  in  this  insuiDco,  merits  of  a  far 
nobler  stamp  have  unfonunately  failed  to  acjuire." 

Readers  of  Hogg's  "  Life  of  Shelley  "  think  of  the  writer  as  a 
devcr  man  of  the  world,  witty  and  ingenious,  a  hator  of  crotchets  and 
abstractions  nud  theory -mongcn,  «n  eujoyer  of  the  good  things  of 
life,  null,  above  all,  of  a  good  story — in  brief,  aa  the  reverse  in  nlmoat 
Cfeiy  way  of  "the  divine  puct,"  whom  he  applauds  while  smiting  at 
bim-^helples9  angel  with  awkward  wings — the  touch  of  mundane 
diwlain  broadening  visibly  at  times  on  the  applatidcr's  lips.  "  Hogg 
des{aMd  poetry,"  aaya  Trelawny,  "  he  thought  it  alt  uouaensc,  and 

•  CoBifarn  SlMtlay's  words  rwpecting  himseU  in  a  letter  to  Godwin.  Dfcmntwr  11. 

U17  i— "  I  aa  bnud,  if  lot  «n;tiung  not  in  oommon  with  tba  herd  of  mankind,  to 

>|ipr^«>n<I  mlnatcaad  reetote  diKun«tioaa  of  f««liog,  whetbcr  rclalirc  to  eitcraol  astute 

th«  liviof;  Mus  which  (iinouDil  as,  and  to  KpRununJcstc  th«  cocccptinoa  wliidi 

«lt  tnnn  cotkMeriag  either  bbe  tnotal  of  the  matarisl  nnivcrM  aa  a  whole.'' 
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tmclr  tolrrnted  ShnkcapcKrc."  But  this  surely  ii  an  exaggentioil  i 
nt  Icatt  it  iH  ccrtaiD  tliat  in  earlier  days  Hogg  iraa  a  zealous  atadeut 
of  literature,  aiid  cared  for  PUto  aud  the  Greek  dramatists  as  macb 
as  for  Blaekstonc  or  Coke.  In  truth,  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg, 
who  vas  ShcUcj^B  comrade  at  Oxford,  while  having  within  him  a 
potential  man  of  the  world,  to  be  afterwards  derelopcd  hy  cimum- 
atancc,  owned  macli  more  in  common  with  Shelley,  and  was  la  every 
way  much  more  of  a  romantic  penon  than  readers  of  his  "  Life  of 
Shelley  "  may  be  disposed  to  admit.  He  wrote  poetry ;  he  planned 
romances ;  to  his  fcDow-sludciits  he  seemed  a  youth  of  high  intcUoc- 
tual  powers,  but  singular  and  vilfiil  in  his  bearing  and  habits ;  and 
we  must  put  to  his  credit  the  fine  indiscretion  with  which  he  camo 
forward  to  claim  an  equal  share  in  the  responsibility  incurred  by 
Shelley  as  the  author,  or  assumed  author,  of  "  The  Necessity  of 
Atheism."  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  get  some  account  of 
'*  Leonora,"  a  fiction  partly  founded  on  a  piteous  talc  of  real  life,  the 
joint  production,  it  is  said,  of  the  two  inseparable  Oxford  friends,  and 
in  great  part  in  type,  when  tidings  of  their  expulsion  from  Uaiversity 
College  aJarmcd  the  Abingdon  printer,  King,  in  whose  hands  was  the 
manuscript,  and  placed  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  intended  publt- 
catioQ.  "  Jjconora"  has  probably  disappeared  beyond  recovery.  Wo 
must  rest  content  with  making  the  acquaintance  of  Uo^  aa  romancer, 
and  of  Shelley  as  his  reviewer,  at  a  date  three  yean  and  a  half  subse- 
quent to  tlie  scene  in  the  common  room  of  University  College  on 
Lady-day,  1811. 

Prinoc  Ale^y  HaimatotT  was  born  at  St.  Petersbnrgh,  of  illiutrions 
parents,  who,  however,  made  a  secret  of  his  birth.  At  the  age  of 
five  or  six  he  was  sent  to  Latiaauue,  there  to  be  educated  under  the 
care  of  an  elderly  French  dergyman.  Monsieur  Gothnn.  This  vener- 
able pedagogue  made  amends  for  bis  stern  and  forbidding  aspect, 
and  a  plainness  of  manners  bordering  on  coarseness,  by  his  profound 
skill  in  ancient  literature,  his  passionate  lore  of  the  abstruscr  scienoei, 
and  the  stem  and  philosophic  regard  with  which  ho  watclied  over  the 
best  interests  of  his  pupils.  Ilaimatoff,  condemned  to  physical  inae- 
tirity  by  weakness  of  an  ankle,  yet  of  a  disposition  eager,  glowing 
and  insatiable,  became  an  enthusiastic  student,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  was  his  master's  favourite  pupil.  In  two  things  only  was  he 
deficient — he  had  aeqtured  none  of  those  habiu  of  prompt  and  deciara 
action  which  his  associates  had  formed  in  their  boyish  sports  and  in 
the  use  of  arms ;  and  his  heart  was  as  little  escrciscd  as  were  his 
limba.  ^le  toll,  slight,  ctFeminatc  student  lucked  manly  vigour  and 
courage,  yet  he  despised  all  women  as  the  intellectual  inferiort  of 
such  beings  as  his  master  and  himself.  Before  long  one  of  these 
defects  was  remedied,  and  Alcxy  bad  found  an  Egena  to  be  bis 
instructress  and  inspircr.     Roa&tie,  a  distant  relation  of  M.  Oothon, 
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a  diarmiiig  ^irl  of  seveutefiti,  who  Knil  lately  lost  lier  |>iirciiis,  uBst 
placed  by  tbc  old  fichoolmastcr,  Homcnbat  indiscreetly,  at  the  head  of 
his  tabic,  aiid  made  mittrcas  of  bis  bouie.  I  spare  my  reader  the 
author's  dcacriptioD  of  the  charms  of  IlceaUo,  several  pagei  iu  length, 
although  it  is  declared  by  Shelley  to  be  "  iu  the  highest  ntylc  of 
didiDcation."  One  particular  ooly  shall  here  bo  uotcd — ihc  peculiar 
beauty  of  Rosalie's  eyes :  "  Kusalic's  eyen  were  large  aud  full :  they 
appeared  at  a  distance  oDiformly  dark ;  but  upon  a  closer  iuspectioa  tlie 
iunutncrablc  strokes  of  various  bucs  of  infinite  fiiicuess  and  cudli-as 
rariety,  drawn  in  eonoeutrto  circles  behind  the  pellucid  crystal,  filled 
tba  miad  with  wonder  and  admiration."  Can  Shelley,  who  quotes 
at  length  the  description  of  Itosalic,  have  had  some  vague  nicmorj 
of  this  ptiasage,  when  loog  afterwards  be  wrote  the  lines  of  Prome- 
theus Unbound,  in  whicli  Asia  describes  the  eyea  of  her  sister 
Poothca: 

**  Thioc!  ey«B  u«  like  tho  deep,  btna,  bontuUex  tiMv«D 

CaattMtcd  to  two  dr«l«  undc^mMtth 

Their  long  nao  luhu  j  lUrk,  fu-,  iiieiuRU«lM>, 

Orb  withui  orb,  uid  Un*  thro'  Udo  inwoven. "  ■ 

The  more  Prince  Alexy  sees  of  Rosalie  the  less  reason  has  he  to 
be  satiaficd  with  his  theory  of  the  inferiority  of  noman  to  man. 
True,  she  nres  not  for  Aristotle's  ethics  or  rhetoric ;  she  learns 
from  a  mountain  mist  more  than  she  can  Icam  from  alt  the 
geometrical  diagrams  of  Af.  Gothou  and  his  pupil ;  she  does  not  read 
poetry,  for  it  seems  as  if  she  already  knew  whatever  it  has  to  say ; 
yet  by  some  strange  intuitive  energies  uf  her  mind,  she  has  gained 
more  of  true  wisdom  than  can  be  found  in  the  most  cultivated 
intellects^  Rosalie  is  introduced  into  Hogg's  romance  only  to  be 
withdrawn  as  soon  as  she  has  quiclfeiie<l  and  aroused  the  heart  of 
Hsimatod*;  she  dies,  and  her  disconsolate  lover  is  called  away 
from  LauAunne  by  his  old  kinsman,  Baron  Oroutvrmann,  master  of  a 
venerable  German  castle  in  which  feudal  and  military  ideas  arc  the 
ruling  powers.  Here  Haimatotf  is  initiated  into  the  arts  of  war,  and 
shaking  olT  his  physical  weakness,  becomes  ere  long  a  keen  and 
doaperate  sportsman,  a  frantic  follower  of  the  chaae.  Hut  intt^llectual 
panuits  are  not  neglecte<l,  and  a  tutor  for  tho  young  Prince  is 
secured  in  Ihc  person  of  Mr.  Frederic  Bruble,  a  strange  and  re- 
markable being,  who  bencefortli  exercises  a  dominant  influence  over 
Haimatofi*s  character  and  fortunes : — 

■•  Uo  was  aboal  five  feet  ;a  height,  crooked  and  ciub-footed ;  his  head  was 
F  liigh  and  |i«aked  1  he  ii>juiiil«d;  his  bair  wu  long  itatl  Unk,  his  comploxion 

■oUuw,  sutl    Uis   mouth  awry His   manners,    however,   were   iniid, 

LSUantive,   sad  perlWtly  unniiiuming;    h«  adopted,  rather   than    gave,  ihs 

Tc   n^^'<  i!(-im;ilinn  <.t  ItoinutVilT  una  touch  Hams  to  be  taken  direct  frain 
I  tSti'  '  'lUiiU  rtn  ftty  nnsU  nml  lay  bmd  rcnuikablD  iat  ita  tQuoil- 

«er-  Cuisiare  "Lir«of  8brilo?."i.)>.  3^:  "  Tbo  air  o<  liii  UtUe 

nvBii  am  iij-uu  DID  uu:s  nnail  hski  w«»  lionblml  and  ptoiuist." 
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sabjeet  or  oonveisntion  ;  ti4  expreswd  great  r«s]>ecl  for  tfaa  opinion  of  evtrj 
perMd,  and,  if  h'\*  own  Mriliinr-nu  irero  dilTureui,  ho  >ofl«DRd  tii«  ap|Ktrciit 
without  dimiuisliiti};  (lie  r«ul  difTercuue,  and  cuavej'cd  vrliat  wa«  diotnatrically 
oppooito  in  tcnun  at  onou  ^*o  g«iitlc  nnd  ao  powerful  ii»  ofien  f>  convinsa 
nnd  never  to  offend.  lie  corcfull/  avoided  iho  nppcnrancc  of  he'iag  striking, 
so  aa  iiovoT  to  cxdf;  jcnloiuy  and  oppoiuiion ;  i\e  ncror  wounded,  bnt,  on  Um 
oontrarj,  occntioiully  f1:alt4rMl  tuir-lnve,  so  ■»  imperceptibly,  by  mild 
iannualiftn,  to  wind  liimKotr  into  tli«  heart*  of  all  who  knew  Uiiu." 

This  amazing  deformity,  Bnihlc,  is  iinnvallcd  in  bis  mastety  of 
Latin  ;  ttfciUcd  iti  tnuatc ;  a  painter ;  a  profouiid  adept  iu  all  Kivnces'; 
and,  to  cronn  the  wontlcrs,  he  wUI  accept  no  salary.  It  is  not  until 
loag  aOcr  this  first  Bcquaintance  with  Itrutilc  that  IlaimatolT  tlis- 
oorers  in  hia  roaster  a  member  of  a  secret  society  of  IlIumiDati, 
advocates  of  unbounded  politieal  liberty,  materialists  in  phUoraphy, 
and  preHide<l  orcr  fay  the  supreme  Kleutherareh.  Shelley's  remarks 
on  the  characters  of  pupU  and  teacher,  and  on  Brublc's  licentious 
wisdom  are  not  without  interest.  Arotd  tlie  anioialism*  of  young 
Oxford  Shelley  remained,  says  his  vrife,  "  of  the  purest  tnorals ; '' 
"the  purity  and  sanctity  of  his  life,"  declares  Hogg,  "  were  inost 
conspicuous." 

*'  Alrsy  i»  by  no  mi'ans  an  uimHiural  iilthough  no  onnimon  chsnwtsr.  U'b 
think  wc  can  dincnni  his  counterpart  in  Allieri  s  delincatioti  of  hiniMlt  Tlio 
sanio  pTopeniriliai,  th«  sam*  ardent  dwvotion  to  his  parposos,  tht  same  duralrie 
and  unproductive  attachment  to  unbouadsd  liberty,  cbsTact^rizM  both.  VTt 
arc  inclined  to  doubt  whether  tho  suihor  has  not  attributed  to  his  h«ro  tlif 
dooliin«s  of  univenni  philnntbropy  in  a  spirit  of  profound  and  alinosl 
unseaiehabte  irony  :  at  least,  he  appears  biasud  by  no  p««u1iar  jirini^iples,  and 
it  were  perhaps  an  insolnbte  iuijuiry  whether  any,  and  if  any.  wbnt  nond 
truth  lie  designed  to  illusiniie  by  bis  tale.  Bruble,  tbe  tutor  of  Alexy,  ii  a 
character  delitieat«d  with  ooncummalc  »kill;  the  power  of  intel!igi<iici:  and 
virtue  over  external  defioienccs  is  forcibly  cxeinpjiltcd.  I'hc  calmnco, 
patience  and  mngntuiimity  of  thii  singntnr  tnan  ar«  trttty  rare  and  AdmirRMc: 
his  disintarestedncu.  hia  I'liusniniity,  his  irreslsdbla  |eot!m«ts,  form  a  finished 
and  delightful  portrait.     But  we  cannot  regard  hla  conimcndstion  to  his  pupil 

lo  indulge  in  promiscuous  concubinn^  without  horror  and  delcualioci 

Whatever  may  be  ibe  claims  of  chastity,  whatever  the  advanlagce  of  pure  aad 
simple  aflectious,  these  ties,  these  benefits  are  of  mjimI  obligation  to  either 
•ex.  Domeatie  relations  depend  for  their  iMe-priiy  upon  n  complete 
reciprocity  of  duties.  But  the  author  himself  bus  in  the  adventuro  of  the 
"Sultana  Debesh  Slieptuti"  affurdcd  a  nto*t  imprt^vi*  and  ttenicodouji 
allegory  nf  tli«  cold-blooded  and  malignant  selliahncMi  of  srjuuality," 

Baron  Groutermanu,  Alexy's  aged  kinsman,  having  died,  the 
Prince,  accomjwnied  by  his  tutor  Bnihlc,  acts  forth  upon  his  traveU. 
They  ^'init  Athens,  and  one  night,  while  climbing  the  steep  of  (lie 
Parthenon,  Aleny,  unpcrceivcd,  is  spectator  of  a  moonlight  dance  per- 
formed by  ten  Grecian  maidens,  who  chaut  while  evolving  their 
alow  and  solemn  movcmeDts.  At  Conataotiaople,  he  is  iuvciglcd 
by  the  urt»  of  the  Sultana  into  tlie  ServgUu ;  but  escapes,  and  finds 
bis  way  back  to  the  faithful  Bruhle.  And  now  he  wins  the  love  of  a 
fair  Circassian  slave — a  timid  and  trembling  dure,  vf  ho  yet  unitu  an 
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exquiritc  viracUy  Tith  bcr  gcotlcDcss.  Tfac  slave  Aur-Aliibab  be< 
comes  Aleiy's  wife  ;  Iiuppy  }'can  go  br,  made  liappier  by  the  birth  of 
two  sons  ;  when  fate  strikes  at  the  heart  of  alt  this  joy — the  babes  are 
seised  with  sni«ll-po;K  sud  die,au<l  tbcir  mother  quickly  follows  them 
to  the  grave.  Alesy  is  distracted,  aud  it  is  not  long  before  his  mad> 
Deaa  giveH  piiioc  to  a  deep  and  eudiiriug  melancholy.  At  length 
he  resumes  his  tratela  in  eompaoy  with  Bruhlc.  They  spend  some 
months  at  Rome,  ahooked  at "  the  grinding  opprcssiou  of  the  Church, 
the  8{)iritual  despotism  of  the  ecclesiastics/'  delighted  with  the  recol* 
lectioiia  aummoucd  up  by  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  eity.  At  Florence, 
the  Prince  meets  with  an  old  schoolfellow  of  the  Lausanne  days,  and 
is  obliged  to  act  as  tils  second  in  a  fatal  affair  of  honour.  "  We  do 
not  ever  remember,"  writes  Shelley,  "to  have  seen  the  uufor^ving 
iastidiousncH  of  family  honour  more  awfully  illustrated."  At 
length  Bruhle  thinks  the  time  has  come  for  disclosing  to  Hatmatofi' the 
end  towards  wbii-h  bis  education  has  been  directed.  Tiicy  travel 
north,  and  arrive  at  an  old  university  town  of  Germany,  The  de»crip- 
tioa  of  the  Univcnity— really  the  centre  of  a  secret  society  of  the 
£leatberi — repreveiiUi  Hogg's  romance  at  its  best: — 

*'  ^Vlien  ivo  nrriro*!  ai  the  Univornty,  wo  wore  ushered  into  a  spacion* 
hall,  Hoorcd  sad  wainscoaed  with  blnck  oak ;  thn  rnof  vat  of  tli«  snra? 
utatniikit,  most  elaborately  carved  with  nmiorial  bearings  and  groto»)iue 
l)fpirc«  ;  tbfi  winiioirs  were  filled  with  painted  glngf,  and  the  walls  unto  hung 
with  portraila  of  beoefnclors  and  the  moat  oniineni  ninmbors  of  tho  Society; 
the  whole  of  liieaparlOMntwas  in  the  style  of  the  most  noble  of  college  balls. 
The  room  was  lighted  by  a  large  fire,  abundantly  piled  with  logs  of  wood. 
SeTetal  veoenible  old  mvn  were  «ut«d  upon  bem^es  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  fire;  they  rose  to  reoave  us,  and  embrocijig  Bruhle  in  the  most 
affectionate  maimer,  expreatcd  their  wtitractiou  in  wdesming  him  again. 
Hy  firieod  then  prcixinted  me ;  I  was  received  with  a  simple  dignity,  whtdi 
charmed  me.  1  had  never  wlmcsKd  manners  at  once  so  free  from  all 
redraint,  and  so  liignified.  It  culled  lo  tny  mind  what  1  had  read  of  the 
noble  plainncia  of  the  Itomoss,  entirely  devoid  of  all  cerciiioDy,  auii  so  Miitely 
as  to  tnspiri:  the  most  protoond  Teocraiion.  I  contemplou^  their  wrrinkled 
&ce*,  replete  with  the  most  profound  knowledge,  and  Uie  most  amiable 
Gomplauncy ;  their  sunken  eyes,  in  which  the  liriTH  of  genius  were  tempered 
hy  the  uperieDCc  of  age ;  their  figures  gracefully  bending  under  tlie  weight 
of  years  ;  the  plain  nostaesa  of  their  garineula." 

Tbey  speak  of  the  dignity,  the  liberty,  the  happiness  of  mim,  and 
bint  at  the  necessity  of  a  general  reform.  Aix>ve  the  rest,  one  of 
the  fathers,  who  siu  nhoded  in  the  chimncy-comcr,  impresses 
Haimatoff  hy  hU  appearance :  "  Uc  was  a  tall  man ;  his  arms  were 
folde<I  upon  his  breast ;  he  apjicarcd  about  fourscore  years  of  age ; 
bis  head  was  bald,  his  complexion  sallow,  his  nose  large  and 
prominent,  and  of  the  finest  Roman  form ;  his  eyes  small  bat  dark 
aail  piercing ;  they  were  rivettcd  upon  mr,  as  if  they  could  penetrate 
my  inmottt  soul.  He  was  motiouless  a*  a  statue."  This  is  no  other 
thAU  the  Klcutberarcb,  the  principal  of  the  Univcnity.  Kext  day  he 
VOL.  UTi.  n  n 
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explains  to  HairoktofT  Die  (lurpow  of  their  Society — to  restore  lo  tn* 
his  natural  rigbta,  to  baiuBh  oppnssiou,  to  break  the  botidH,  to  shake 
off  the  yoke  1^  skvciy.  A  tbrec  yc*n'  nOTiciatc  precedes  ndmisaion 
into  the  Society  of  the  Eleutberi,  which  by  special  perinisiion  is 
reduced  to  one  year  in  the  com  of  HaimatofT.  After  a  public  dis* 
oonrse  to  prove  that  th«  soul  ia  material,  and  that  death  is  complete 
annihilation,  an  eternal  sleep,  the  Elctithcrarcfa  condnctB  Ilainiatoff 
lo  the  i-athedral  to  vatch,  as  part  of  tlie  initiatory  rites,  ui^t-Iong 
and  slone  hcaidc  a  corpse  wrapt  in  grave-clothes  and  citcadcd  on 
the  bier ;  in  his  right  hand  the  novice  boldx  a  da^;cr,  in  his  left  a 
skiiU.  Moonlight  rarely  entering  the  eburcb,  and  sad  and  solemn 
Oi^on  strains  add  awe  and  wonder  to  the  ceremony.  Suddenly  a 
strange  and  sadden  noise  is  heard,  like  the  flapping  of  lai^e  wings, 
and  white  forms  arc  discenied  floating  aloft  in  the  sir,  and  wnrtng 
their  spectral  pinions.  At  length  the  welcome  monung  dawns  and 
ends  these  terrors  of  the  night  The  noricv  is  brought  before  the 
Eleutbcmrch,  to  whom  he  makes  confession  of  all  the  tbotigbts  which 
had  pnjwcd  through  his  brain  during  the  uight,  and  these  confcssioas 
are  placed  among  the  archiTca  of  the  Society.  Three  months  of 
solitary  confinenient  follow  these  rites  in  the  cathedral:  "it  is  of 
admirable  use,"  obBCrres  the  Eleutherarch,  "  in  condensing  the 
mind."  On  being  released  from  his  prison,  Ilaimutoif  is  next 
reqitiied  to  set  down  iu  writing  an  exactly  truthful  account  of  hi« 
past  life;  and  tlicn,  and  not  till  tlicn,  is  fae  instmctcd  in  the  secret 
lanjcuftgc  spoken  by  the  Kleutberi.  Finally,  when  (he  year  of  pntba- 
tioii  has  cx]nrcd,  be  is  incited  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience  to  the 
Klcutbcrarcb  and  £Ieutheri  in  council.  Its  terms  are  so  abaolttte 
that  he  starts  back  in  alarm,  and  in  a  sudden  recoil  of  horror  is 
about  to  strike  the  venerable  president  of  the  Society  with  his  dagger. 
"  With  a  serene  countenance  he  bared  his  breast,  and  pointing  to  his 
heart,  said,  '  Strike  there,  Aleiy :  tliy  blow  will  Utcn  be  ciTcctual.' 
I  Itemblcd  in  every  limb.  '  Nay,  if  thy  hand  is  ansteady,  let  aw 
guide  it,*  he  continard,  taking  hold  of  my  hand  and  raising  it  as  if 
to  strike.  The  dagger  fell  to  the  groand,"  Alcxy  is  banished  for 
twelve  months  to  England.  And  here,  while  one  cveQing  seeiag 
Oarriek  in  "  RichanI  the  Tliird,"  Alcxy's  attention  is  attracted  by 
"  a  young  female  "  in  the  front  row  of  the  boxes — the  danghtcr  of 
^  Fulke  Hildebrand,  the  Mary  who  saves  him  from  further  thought 
of  Elcutheri  or  Eteutherarchs,  and  who,  after  various  trials  and 
diflioultics  have  been  overcome,  replaces  his  lost  Aiir-Ahibmb,  and 
becomes  the  consolation  of  bis  manhood,  the  support  of  his  nU  age. 
Mary's  father  has  Tory  [wejodiees  "  strong  in  proportion  as  they 
were  irrational."  The  astute  Ateicy,  though  a  votary  of  liberty  and 
equality,  resoives  rather  to  humour  than  to  thwart  the  Banroet^t 
feiUea :  "  I  contrived  to  be  iovited  to  dine  in  company  with  him.    I 
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'dvnja  proposed  the  bwilth  of  tbe  tninister^^  I  introdaced  poUdca,  aad 
dcfcudfiil  the  Tory  party  in  loug  ipceclin.  I  Jittcodcd  clubs  tind 
public  diunera  in  that  interest  ....  Tbe  fltratagem  vaa  innocent, 
which  injurwl  no  one,  and  which  promoted  the  hnpjHncsB  of  two 
indiridualm,  capccinlly  of  the  most  amiable  nomaii  tiie  world  cv^r 
knew."  With  the  Prince's  marritgc  to  Maiy  ilildebrand^  and  the 
death  of  Rriihlc  u  few  month*  Inter,  the  memoirs  come  to  a  close. 
The  fair  daughter  uf  tUo  Tory  house  docs  not  please  SbcUejr ; 

"  The  vharact«r  of  Wary,  ilcaervia,  htp  tlibk,  to  be  cocndercd  ■*  tho  only 
complete  fniliirc  in  the  Ixiok.  Evrry  other  femalo  irKom  thn  miihor  his 
allemptdd  to  (Icacrihc^  i*  ilcsiiRnntRd  by  an  iniiividuiility  pecu)itirly  nisikod 
and  InM.  They  conaiitutn  finixbcd  portr«iM  of  whatever  U  eminently  simple, 
graoeriil,  gmtln,  or  diiiguttingly  atrocion<  and  vilo.  Mary  alone  is  tbe 
miauniVIo  parasite  of  fiuhion,  the  tnnio  «I*Te  of  driYcIling  and  dninken  fplly, 
th«  cold-bearteii  co'[iiett*,  the  lyini;  and  ineretriclons  prude.  Tbe  tti«niU 
erapioyed  to  gain  tliia  irottblen  prixe  CArres|)<>iida  exactly  with  its  worthleics- 
ii«M.  Sir  Fullic  Hildebrand  is  a  Btreouoiu  Tory:  Alexy  on  his  artival  in 
England  prefewMliimBelJ' inclined  to  llio  princtjtlcii  of  the  Whij;  party;  finding 
that  tbe  Burontt  bad  Nwoin  that  hii  daughtiir  nbuuld  never  marry  a  Whig,  bo 
mcrificed  bis  firinciplw,  nnd  with  inconc*ivui)!e  eflVontfry  thiw  palliatcK  Wb 

ap09tacy  and  (alMhood An  inatitnce  t>f  more  dcpliirablc  pnTrrnrity  of 

the  fattman  nnd«rslanding  wq  do  not  rncollcct  ctct  to  hare  wiineii«od.  It 
alnoot  pnriiuades  us  to  believe  that  sccptiiuxin  or  indifforp.ncc  eooccming  cer- 
t^n  ncrcd  irutlia  runy  occanoually  produce  a  tnbtlety  of  M>phifm,  by  which 
the  conacience  of  the  criminal  may  be  bribed  u>  overlook  his  cnme." 

"  jVliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homenia,"  wrote  Shelley  in  his  letter 
to  Hogg,  of  XoTcmt)cr,  1813,  "  and  the  swann  and  the  Kleutherarchs 
arc  proo&  that  yon  were  a  little  sleepy."  Tlic  swaua  of  which 
Shelley  itpeaka  thus  disrespectfully  arc  those  slow-sailing  form«  of 
white  which  Alexy  hebctd  during  hii  midnight  watch  in  the  Cathedral, 
birds  trained  by  the  Eleuthcri  to  tc^t  by  tlicir  gho«t-likc  iipparition 
the  material!  ft  tic  faith  of  the  novice,  fn  his  account  of  the  Society 
of  the  Elcutlicri,  Hogg  seems  to  he  indulging  in  a  bad  dream  after 
having  read  a  book  which  wb-h  nlway.t  perutted  with  interest  by 
SlicUcy — Barrocl'a  "  Mdmoircs  pour  scrrir  Ji  I'histoirc  dn  Jaco- 
binisme " — let  the  render  look  into  the  chapters  on  Spartacns 
Wcishaupt,  the  founder  of  lUuminism,  and  he  will  sec  grounds  for  this 
conjecture;  and  Bnihlc,  in  capturing  and  preparing  Alexy  for  the 
Society,  plays  the  part  of  tbe  Abbfe  Bamiel's  illumine,  hearing  the 
titJc  of  "  Ic  Frtrc  iusinuant  ou  I'Enrfilcur."  A  year  later  than  bis 
letter  to  Hogg,  Shelley,  when  writing  bin  article  for  the  CriUeat 
Recitw,  was  still  of  the  same  opinion  respecting  the  swans  and  the 
KleuUierarcfa  ^— 

"  Towards  the  noncluuon  of  lliis  strange  and  powerful  performance  it  must 
be  oonfeaMid  that  oJi^uowfo  bonia  domitai  Ilonfrut.  The  advcnturo  of  the 
EUntlMii,  altitough  the  »kelcb  of  a  profeundcr  project,  is  introduced  and 
eODcludod  with  uiiinUilIigible  sbniplncst.  Itruhle  dtee,  purposely,  as  it  should 
tarn,  that  bis  pupil  may  rcnouiuso  the  romsntic  sublimity  of  Ins  nature,  and 
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that  bis  inauiqHcious  anion  and  f  roititiited  «1uinet«r  might  be  exeinpt  tjo^ 
the  cenxnra  of  violated  friendiliip." 

Summing;  up  his  judgment  upon  the  ronuLnce  as  a  vbole,  Sbelley 
■writca,  at  the  close  of  faia  review  :— 

*'  Numemua  lodicaijciiis  of  protbnnd  and  vigoroua  Uiodglit  an  acatteted 
over  eron  tlw  mootnegligeatly  coinpacMd  poisons  of  the  Bftrntire.  It  la  an 
untreeded  gurdeo,  where  nightshade  is  iaterwovuo  with  sweet  jeeMmine,  and 
the  most  delicate  spices  of  the  Bast  peep  over  MruggliDg  sUlks  of  rank  and 
poisonous  hntnlock. 

"  In  the  delineation  of  the  more  evanesoent  fedines  and  unoommcn  instancca 
of  Ktrong  nnd  drlicate  |xuaion  wo  conceive  the  author  to  hnve  rxhibiwd  naw 
and  tinpnratlrlod  powufK.  He  biu  noticed  some  pociilinTitsRS  of  female 
character  with  a  dclicnc/  and  truth  aingulartjr  exfiuisite.  We  think  the 
uitai««ting  subjoct  of  toxiinl  rclntions  rciiiircs  for  iu  succenTuI  doveloprneut 
the  application  of  a  mind  thus  orgnnizeil  and  endowed.  V«l  even  here  bow 
gT«at  the  deficiencies  ;  this  mind  must  be  pure  fVoin  the  fashionable  super- 
stitions of  gallantry,  must  be  eiempt  froi»  tli«  svrdid  fe«liogs  wfaidi,  with 
blind  idolatry-,  wonhip  the  image  and  blasphetne  tlte  deity,  reverence  the  typo 
and  degrddc  tliv  reality  of  whi<£  it  is  so  emblem. 

"  We  do  not  hcutate  to  assert  Uiat  the  author  of  this  volume  it  a  man  of 
ability.  His.  gr«at  tliough  indisciplinable  energiea,  and  lerrid  rapidity  of  con- 
ception emnodics  Kenes  and  situations  and  of  passions  (src)  nlTonliug  ini^xhaus- 
tiblo  food  for  wonder  and  delight.  The  interest  is  deep  and  irresistible.  A 
moral  enchanter  seem*  to  have  conjured  up  the  shapes  of  nil  that  i*  beautiful 
and  itrango  to  suspend  the  faculties  in  fnicinntioo  and  astonishment." 

The  general  verdict  on  Hogg's  romance  was  itot  reversetl  bjr 
Shelley's  cutravagnut  eulogy,  and  Hogg  himself  probably  accepted 
the  general  Terdict  as  just.  Shelley,  in  1814,  was  far  from  being 
a  trustworthy  critic  of  books  or  men.  A  pcrsou,  a  poem,  or  a  tale 
which  stimulated  his  imagination  and  moved  his  fci'liiigs  was  at 
once  idealized  by  SlicUcy,  and  was  viewed  through  a  golden  vapour 
which  magnified  the  object  it  half  coucealed.  It  was  indeed  so 
with  SbcUcy  to  the  close,  but  as  his  miud  matured,  he  conferred  its 
splendour  more  and  more  often  upon  things  which  are  in  tlteraiclvcs 
truly  admirable  and  splendid. 

Shelley  was  at  worli  on  hia  review  of  "  Prince  Alciy  Hnimatofl*" 
on  November  16,  18M,  and  did  not  cease  to  write  until  long  post 
midnight.  He  resumed  his  work  early  next  day,  and  then  tunuid 
for  rchcf  to  Brocbdco  Brown's  romance,  "Edgar  Huntley."  The 
December  number  of  the  Crilical  Review  was  published  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  On  January  3,  1815,  Shelley  received  from  Huofc- 
ham  a  copy  of  the  number  containing  his  article.  On  the  evening 
of  that  day  Hogg  called  at  SIicU^'s  lodgings,  and  very  pleasantly 
Bped  by  the  evening  hours. 

Edwaru  Dowuey. 
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PREACTHNtJ  on  Xew  Yi-nr'sDay  to  the  brethren  in  FIcur-dc-Lyii 
Court,  Fetter  Lane,  Mr.  Frederic  ([arrifton  refreslied  tliein  with 
the  annoanccnicnt  that  "  PoailiviMn  "  embodies  the  domioaiit  convic- 
tions of  our  time,  and  ia  "  in  the  air,"  like  the  genus,  1  suppose,  of 
tjphoid  fever  and  the  cry  of  ihc  evening  newspapers.  "  One  thing," 
he  continued,  "  that  distinguishes  the  preicnt  epoch  is  its  revived 
interest  in  Religion ;  snothcr,  its  submission  to  the  teaching  of 
Science.  But  to  regard  licligion  as  the  maiuspriiig  of  life  is  the 
centre  of  Positivist  doctrine,  and  the  ascendency  of  Science  is  also  a 
Positivist  doctrine  :  it  is  the  basis  of  our  Religion."  In  short,  there 
is  one  true  creed,  the  creed  of  Science ;  and  M.  Comte  is  its 
prophet.  I  propose  to  examine  this  statement  in  the  light,  so  far  M 
it  has  davned  on  me,  of  modern  knowledge,  appealing,  not  to  saints 
or  metaphysicians,  hut  to  the  tribunal  of  Mr.  Harrison's  "  Science." 
Docs  it  agree  with  the  preacher  in  Fleur-de-liys  Court  or  witli  his 
dead  master  ?     And  is  Science  indeed  the  basis  of  Religion  ? 

Iliat  M.  Comte  was  the  lust  of  the  prophets  no  one,  i)crhapa, 
believes  in  hia  heart ;  but  the  "  ascendancy  of  Science,"  denoted  by 
ihe  unlovely  name  of  Po»itirism,  is  a  shibboleth  of  to-day;  and 
vast  numbers  make  it  a  saving  formula.  "  What  arc  called  the 
tniths  of  Science,"  remarks  an  author  to  whom  1  !<hall  refer  again, 
"  are  assumed  to  jwsscsa  the  highest  degree  of  certitude  "  at  which 
we  can  arrive,  ns  if  strictly  infallible  and  doj^mntic.  Inherited 
beliefs  have  lost  much  of  their  authority  because  they  do  not  repose 
on  lately  actguired  data,  and  presume  to  justify  themselves  by  other 
than  "  Scientific  "  methods.  If  Science  cannot  test  or  verify  them, 
they  arc  dismissed  as  the  baseless  fabric  of  n  vision,  beautiful  indeed, 
bnt  imaginary.     Mr.  Huxley,  with  grim  satisfaction,  points  to   the 
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"  extingnisbed  thec^ogiftns  that  lie  about  t!ie  cradle  of  erer^  science, 
as  the  Htrauglcd  snakes  beside  that  of  Hercules,"  and  he  is  tboogbt 
to  be  proving  that  tbeology,  nay,  the  old  religion  itself,  lias  expired 
with  its  defenders.  So  great  is  the  charm  of  a  abibbolcth.  But 
mppoM  iV  were  a  tupcniitiou  too  ? 

Help  of  an  easjr  acoesnble  sort  in  deciding  thia  qaestioo  is 
given  to  Hm  many  not  conTemant  with  Kout  and  SchopcnhaQl 
in  a  recent  work  of  some  jireteutions,  Mr.  U.  Coke's  "Creeds 
the  Day."*  This  is  •  serious  effort  to  compare  our  leading 
thinkers  with  one  another  and  with  themaelveJi,  the  latter  no 
holiday  task,  but  exceedingly  ncoGssary  fur  these  times.  Hr.  Coke 
has  a  critica],  well-iuftaincd  mind,  and  the  conrage  of  his  opinioiu. 
He  is  candid,  good-humoured,  not  sentimental,  rarely  eloquent,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  diu;ipk-  of  Kant,  holding  by  no  creed  save  the  Criii^ve 
qf  Pure  Reason,  and  severely  biassed  whererer  tlic  New  or  Old 
Testament  docs  not  agree  with  his  ethics  or  history.  Ilis  conclusions] 
are  in  tbe  main  negative.  Ouce,  however,  in  a  moment  of  exalta- 
tion, lie  speaks  of  the  Primal  Mystery  wherein  he  bclicvca  as 
"  a  sphere  of  dazxling  light"  Strange  words,  and  a  proof  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  stand  with  the  master  of  Antinomies  on  the  edge  of  a 
razorl  ^Ir.  Coke's  reasonings  would  bring  him  nearer  to  Christianity 
than  he  thinks.  The  process  whereby  we  "establish  religion  ovo^j 
lastingly  "  may  make  an  cud  of  things  ancient,  but  it  reveals  thtf' 
eternal,  and  though  human,  is  not  anthropomorphic.  I  cite 
Mr.  Coke  aa  a  witness,  omm  ezCffttione  major,  to  the  collapse  of 
KatcrialiBm  and  Uie  refatattoa  of  the  extravagant  claims  of  Science 
1>y  Science  itself.     And  now  to  begiu. 

Science  is  the  modern  Trospcro.     Two  hiindiicd  years  are  gone-T 
since   be  found   himsell  fluating   on  a  speck  of  dust  through   thel 
infinite  bine.     The  earth  is  his  enchanted  island ;  his  rod  of  power 
lias  multiplied  to  a   thousand  instruments,  delicate  and  strong ;  lii*^ 

'books  of  magic   are  growing  every  day;  and  his  aorccriex,  as 
foretold  of  them,  have  wrought  an  immense  relief  for  humanity. 
He  has  broken  out  of  school  into  the  fresh  air ;  ranged  the  i'tars  in 

'their  con»teiliitiuns,  tlic  llowvrt  in  their  orders;  measured  the  speed 
of  light,  and  counted  its  throbbings ;  sifted  the  colours  uf  the  rain- 
bow as  through  mcsbcs  of  crystal ;  turned  solid  to  fluid  and  fluid 
back  again  to  solid ;  interpreted  the  message  of  the  nebulie  by  their 

I  glowing  Aamcs,  and  beheld  the  universe  emerging  from  the  play 
of  its  energies  as  a  symphony  from  the  playing  of  an  orchestra. 
bcieocc,  I  say  it  with  all  reverence  and  grntttude,  has  made  a  new 
Leaven  and  a  new  earth  round  about  us.  Turned  1>ack  into  the 
aixteenth  ccntoTT,  we  should  die  for  want  of  air  and  mom.     For 
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now  Uic  roof  bas  melted  from  tlie  skf,  sod  the  nightly  lioriison  is 
brilUftDt  with  oouutltTM  HiiiM.  \Vc  li-i-l  uuntclvcs  burac  tliTUugfa 
inBnitics  and  ctcmitica :  the  dream  not  ool;  of  Froipero,  but  of 
Faust  is  realued  ; — 

"  Ob  mir  dsntb  (iCMtoa  Kraft  dikI  Mnnd 
Niabt  inaMli'  OabctmaiM  wordo  kvad. 
Dtm  ick  ikht  mehr,  Kit  aMucni  fkfavoMt, 
Zn  M^on  bmtucbo  vm  ieh  niclit  wcu> ; 
DaM  leh  orittDno  wm  die  Wdt 
Int  Imiontaa  luaunmiBhnlt, 
Sehu*  alk  Virhoiuknft  nod  Bwien, 
UdiI  tliv'  oiclitmabr  ia  W«rtai  kmiiaa." 

>T  vital  methods,  then,  have  ihcae  apeciosa  miraeula  been  wroagfat? 
B}-  methods,  I  aiunter,  not  in  the  Icaat  recondite,  nor,  tbougli  asking 
a  delickte  touch,  of  enormous  dlHiculty.  Keener  ej-cs  and  ftogcr-tips 
made  sensitive;  veighing,  measuring,  counting:  theae  are  the 
nictliods  and  the  tools  of  Science,  and  when  wc  have  carried  them 
to  perfection,  its  boundary  is  reached.  Tbe  near  exx>lain«  tbe  dtstaut; 
large  and  small  are  relative  to  the  glass  through  which  wc  view 
titcm.  Tlie  man  of  ecicace,  if  ^Ir.  Arnold  will  excuse  mc,  i<  a 
magnified,  non-nataral  man,"  whose  eyes,  etas,  and  fingers  have 
been  stolen  from  the  thief  in  our  futry  tales.  He  stands  uji  between 
heavoti  and  earth,  a  good-natured  Briarcus,  touching,  tasting,  and 
experimenting  at  large  in  thv  xodlae,  as  though  fae  were  the  mildest 
of  apothecaries  and  the  universe  his  back  parlour.  He  has  a  hundred 
anas,  a»  man;  eyes  as  there  an:  in  a  peacock's  tail,  and  the  clearest 
of  spectacles ;  but  at  last  be  can  only  see  and  feel.  Some  day  he  will 
be  perfect  master  of  Time,  Space,  and  Motion — the  slaves  of  his  lamp  i 
he  will  walk  to  the  edge  of  the  world,  or  uot  think  it  worth  the 
tronblc.  For  to  the  merely  scientific  man,  energies  moving  in  time 
and  space  are  all  there  is  or  can  be ;  and  we  know  already  the  mes- 
sage  they  bring.  The  ultimate  reality  is  matter ;  and  matter  is  that 
whicb  can  be  weighed.  Science  is  content  when  it  has  registered 
the  molar  and  molecular  phenomena  at  which  analysis  arrives, 
and  from  which  countruettvc  chemistry  seta  out.  It  is  held  to 
csplain  everything,  because  it  makes  visible  to  the  eye  or  the 
imagiuation  how  (lie  new  conics  out  uf  the  old.  Saith  Mephistopheles, 
who  has  seen  deeply  into  modern  methods : — 


I- 


'  Rndieirum  Nstum  acBiit'a  dio  Chcmic, 
Spot(*t  ihrvr  Mlb«t,  ond  waits  debt  wia." 


But  the  Geud  is  a  licensed  jester.  Certain  it  is  that  scicntilic  men 
claim  infallibility  because  they  appeal  to  facta  ;  and  they  mean  that 
the  microscope,  the  scalpel,  or  tbe  balance  brings  them  home  to  our 
•CBses.  Science  if  made  "  the  basis  of  religion  "  is  metaphyiics  in 
iqnendc ;  but  Positivism   denounces   metaphysics,  and  will  have. 
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no  «  priori  method*.  Furadny  surmtiird  (hat  inertia  may  be  ilm 
atseiice  of  matter.  Now,  if  science  be  tke  cxpIanatioQ  of  all  tilings 
^>iiiid  if  it  can  but  divide  or  combine  inert  particles — tt  follows  that 
I'houglit,  VoUtton,  and  all  their  forms,  includiDg  lUligion,  must  be 
referred  to  that  pluiti  and  simpte  thing  whicb  is  subject  to  the  law  of 
gravitation,  or  baa  weight. 

Listen  to  Mr.  Huxley  ; — "  If  there  be  one  thJDg  clcsr,"  he  saya, 
about  llic  progrewi  of  modern  Science,  it  is  tlie  tendency  to  reduce 
all  scientific  problems,  except  those  which  arc  purely  mathematical, 
to  questions  of  molecular  jihysim ;  that  is  to  aay,  to  the  attractions, 
repulsions,  motions,  and  co-ordinatioos  of  the  ultimate  particles  of 
matter."  *  Reiigion  t*  not  "  pure  mathematics,"  I  prcsiuue ; 
therefore,  if  its  foundation  be  science,  we  must  reckon  it  among 
the  problems  that  are  solriMl  by  "  attractions  and  repulsions." 
Mr.  ilusley  believes  that  "  conacioaaness  b  a  fuuction  of  matter, 
when  matter  hsx  attained  a  certain  degree  of  organitation."  Dut, 
evidently,  lleligion  ia  a  function  of  conseiousneu ;  and  to  secouot 
for  one  is  to  account  for  the  other.  Dr.  Maudsley  ngaiii  declares 
that  "  matter  rises  io  dignity  and  function  until  its  energies  merge 
insensibly  into  functions  which  arc  described  as  mental."  And 
Pliysicns,  in  his  "  Candid  Examination  of  Theism,"  bluntly  concludes 
that  "  the  hypothesis  of  mind  iu  Xatnrc  is  as  certainly  supcrAuoutt  to 
account  for  any  of  t)ic  phenomena  of  Nature,  as  Uie  scientifie 
doctrine  of  the  persistency  of  force  and  indestructibility  of  matter  b 
certainly  true."t  On  the  same  page,  dismi.tstng  Ood  from  the 
uniTCTsc,  he  says,  "  There  is  no  need  of  any  such  hypothesis  at  all, 
cosmic  harmony  rcsnitiiig  as  a  physically  npcesaary  consequence  from 
the  combined  action  of  natural  laws,  which  iu  turn  result  as  a 
physically  necessary  consequence  of  the  persistence  of  force,  and 
the  primary  qualities  of  matter,"  Physious  would  agree  with 
>Ir.  Tj-ndall  in  tracing  the  genins  of  Shakespeare  and  Itaphael  to 
the  firca  of  the  sun.  Grant  the  law  of  gravitation,  and,  according  to 
him,  "  the  final  mystery  of  things  is  abolished."  There  is  nothing 
left  to  explain:  if  we  feel  dissatisfied,  the  reason  must  lie  in  us. 
"  How,"  it  is  asked,  "  can  you  get  beyond  an  ultimate  fact  ?  "  Av 
altimate  fact — in  other  words,  a  phenomenon  of  which  yon  render  do 
account — is  your  only  Q.E.D.  I  call  this  bold  and  clear;  tf 
•cience  be  the  applicattoa  of  physical  methods,  wlien;  thoy  stu[> 
science  stops  ;  nor  can  ihey  transcend  an  ultimate  sensible  fad 
But  silence  may  instruct  as  well  as  sjxiecb,  and  the  impotence  of  our 
methods  may  b«  due  to  an  infinitude  in  Nature.  Telescopes  are  a<* 
fresh  senses ;  spectrum  analysis  registers  colour  but  is  not  a  power 
added  to  the  spirit.  And  a  fact  without  explanation  is  a  dead  wall, 
were  it  lofty  as  the  Alja. 

•  "  Lay  S«rac«t,"  p.  1S3.  t  "  A  Cwdl<I  BuniBaUoB,"  p,  100. 
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So,  then,  let  the  whole  glorious  panoramB,  the  ooo«tdlataoa», 
gilaxies,  nud  pebulw,  stn^tcliiug  uutwanl  into  tliR  nnknotrti,  the 
bevildcring  maxe  of  star  syati-ma,  and  the  ether  in  which  they  more, 
Mod  back  a  unifomi  meiutftgo,  comhinc  into  one  imm<;aHtinihle  fact, 
and  that  fact  be  matter.  By  what  proctsa,  at-cordiug  to  what  law, 
does  it  hecome  the  thiDga  we  sec  ?  liy  evolution,  we  are  tc^d  ;  and 
of  this  the  conditiouH  are  an  iiideatructihle  matter,  the  cui)»ervation 
of  energy,  and  the  molultty  and  huiDOgcncou«iicsn  of  the  elements  at 
atartbe^.  All  which  conceded,  ve  stand  face  to  face  vilh  the 
uebolar  hypothesis.  Now  the  quegtion  I  astt  is,  whether  we  cati 
accept  this  aa  a  tinal  exfilanation ;  whether  in  the  "  primunlial 
arrangement,"  to  quote  Mr.  Uuslcy,  of  the  "cosmic  dost,"  we  have 
reached  that  ir»v  oru  u-heiire  we  may  bnild  up  the  noivene,  mntenal, 
mcnta],  and  spiritual.  I,  for  roy  part,  believe  that  no  elephant  and 
tortoise  amugcetueiit  is  more  inadequate  to  explain  the  statics  of 
the  wOTld  than  this  to  explain  its  dynamics,  llene  arc  aome  of  my 
reaaoDR  : — 

The  "  primordial  arrangement "  of  tlte  nebula  ia  cither  an  absolute 
begiuning  or  it  is  not.  Say  it  is  not.  Then  it  is  the  result  of  a 
previous  slate  in  which  its  forces  were  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
conscrratioa  of  energy.*  Those  forces  were  either  exhausted  by  the 
work  done,  or  they  were  not.  The  utate  of  homogeneous  dilTusion,  or 
equally  balanced  inaction,  proves  that  exhausted  they  were,  .\s  little 
can  we  suppose  a  vheet  of  water  on  which  there  is  no  ripple  uuder  a 
breeze,  as  a  state  of  bomogeueoua  diffusion  whilst  a  particle  of  energy 
is  anexhuustcd.  But  from  exhausted  energies  nothing  can  be  drawn, 
much  less  sun  and  planets  in  pentatent  motion.  If  the  cosmic 
dost  be  homt^encous,  it  is  the  end,  not  the  beginning,  of  a  uuiversc. 
And  if  it  be  not  homogeneous,  we  are  in  the  middle  of  things,  and 
nnt  at  the  starting  point.  Wc  cannot,  even  to  please  M.  Cu  Bois- 
Itej-mond,  begin  with  "  like  and  unlike  cnergiea," 

That,  however,  has  been  suggested.  The  forces  arc  conceived  to 
have  l>ecn  latent  and  then  to  have  come  into  play.  Upon  the  homo- 
gencons  particles  many  writers  would  bestow  unlike  energies  by  way 
of  launching  them  on  their  voyage.  But  have  they  rcHceted  on  the 
consequence?  for  tlii-i  would  violate  the  law  of  the  eonaervatioa 
of  energy ;  it  would  allow  motiou  to  arise  from  absolute  rest,  and 
energies  to  emerge  solely  out  of  the  potential.  It  would  be  what 
modems  term  a  miracle,  letting  iu  creation  by  the  postern  gate 
whilst  tliruating  it  away  from  the  grand  entrunee.  For,  iu  respect 
of  this  new  energy  to  which  it  contributes  nothing,  the  nebula  may 
as  well  be  nou-existcnt. 

Thus,  cither  a  beginning  ia  impo»ible,  or  it  involves  the  creation 
of  energy.     The  homogeneous  nebula  ia  in  no  case  a  beginning;  for 

•  Coke.  Tol.  ii  p.  119. 
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unleu  CDcrfv  cone  into  it,  no  stui  cau  be  mitdc.  But  that 
which  produce.t  energy  cunnot  be  auothcr  furm  of  energr  in  tinw 
and  space,  cl>c  the  wheel  is  set  roUing  again,  and  our  be^- 
ning  ia  a  inuke-bcUeve.  Now,  Science  with  its  eonservaiion  of 
eiici^,  protests  that  of  a  form  of  force  not  existing  in  time  and 
space  it  knows  notliiug :  suck  an  agent  is  bcjond  plieuomena — ia 
transcendental.  If  any  Science  transcends  time  and  space  it  is  no 
longer  [iliystcit  but  metaphysics.  Appareat  ilirafacita  I  llic  beginning 
of  things  of  vhicli  the  mode  to  strictly  measuring  science  is  incon- 
ceivable, must  be  denied,  or  the  existence  of  the  Creator  admitted, 
t^c  nebular  hypothesis  will  not  work  without  Uod.  Such  was  the 
conviction  of  Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  the  Krst  Cause,  they 
said,  is  movvns  won  »i«/ian  :  an  energy  not  in  space  or  time.* 

"  Let  us  then,"  say  some,  "  deny  a  beginning,  rather  than  tran- 
scend physical  science."  But  this,  too,  would  run  counter  to  physics, 
which  will  no  more  allow  that  the  stars  have  been  burning  Cratn 
eternity — I  mean  the  stars  now  kindled  in  the  heavens — than  that 
a  clock  which  is  half  run  down  has  been  ticking  for  ever.  The 
various-coloarcd  suns  are  a  graduated  scale  on  which  is  marked 
their  distance  in  time  from  the  parent  nebula.  Vast  as  may  be  the 
energy  in  these  great  fires,  it  was  never  infinite.  Vie  are  taken  back 
to  the  homogeneous  dust,  and  there  compelled  to  meditate  on  the 
source  of  its  activity.  Kvidently  that  source  was  in  a  higbor,  non- 
phenomenal  sphere,  yet  did  and  does  exist,  "  Wc  arc  offered,"  says 
Mr.  Coke,  "  a  theory  of  Evolution,  when  what  we  need  is  a  theory 
of  Involution."  Through  such  a  gateway  do  we  pass  into  the  Uosctiii. 
But  now  it  is  poewibic  to  take  a  further  step. 

In  the  eyes  of  science,  the  world  is  a  combination,  endlessly 
complex  and  necessarily  unstable,  of  foicea  that  pnati  or  pull  the 
primaiy  atoms  in  munberless  directions.  There  is  a  flux  of  all 
things  and  all  their  particle?,  and  the  result  would  be  instant  cliaos, 
were  not  that  flux  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  energies,  aocord- 
ing  to  which  they  build  comparatively  stable  compounds,  roroe* 
are  related  in  an  order  which  cannot  be  broken ;  as  Mr.  Cleii 
Maxwell  said,  "  the  world  is  not  a  reversible  engiDe."  This  correlation 
may  be  expressed  by  uumerical  forniulie ;  nor  ia  an  energy  am- 
ceivablc  in  space  and  time  unless  it  admit  of  measurement.  Matter 
and  Force,  did  numerieal  distinction  cease,  would  disappear.  Hie 
physical  universe  is  nothing  but  numbers  endowed  with  energy,  tir 
units  that  are  cniiable  of  doing  to  much  work,  and  neither  niorencv 
less.  All  matter  gravitates  inversely  as  the  sciuare  of  the  distance, 
ntul  this  law  alone  makes  the  hcnvcns  intelligible.  The  Stan  are 
concrete  mathematics.  As  an  elfort  of  genius  the  Newttmian  theory 
is  equal  or  superior  to  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  and  the  frcscn 
•  "  SaBma  Tli*i>L"  P.  1.,  Qv.  S,  Ar.  3  i  sad  AriM. "  Fliys.,"  vi,  &«. 
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of  ]k(ichael  Anjtclo.  But  the  niKthomatics  lay  objective  in  tlie 
solar  ayitein  before  Newlon,  before,  any  bumau  coiig^iouiiiicna  wiia 
tlierc  to  discorn  them.  The  law  of  graritAtioa  is  not  mere  ntore- 
ment :  it  in  presupposed  by  motion,  ami  is  purely  intellect ual.  Nov 
caa  we  b«licTe  in  the  intellectual  and  deny  the  intellect?  The 
primonlial  structure  Is  no  more  thinkable  vitliuut  a  mind  to  determine 
it  thau  irithout  a  mtud  to  understand  it.  If  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion governed  tlic  nebula  myriads  of  ages  s^,  there  must  have  been 
a  consoiousness  there,  a  miud  controlling  all  the  forces  withiu  it. 
That  is  why  the  primary  atoms  bare  been  termed  "  mauufaetured 
articleii."  Were  it  not  so,  there  would  be  nothing  for  science  to  graap 
in  them.  But  a  mind  that  in  one  formula  contaiiis  all  lawtt  and 
energies — and  their  smooth  and  endless  interaction  proves  that  to 
one  formula  they  an;  ralucibie — a  mind  wherein  the  eternities  and 
iiifmitica  are  one  sole  harmony,  who  can  rcaliisc  that  such  there  is 
and  not  be  overwhelmed  ?  The  light  of  law  apreads  like  a  boundless 
sky  wherever  we  ^aze ;  and  at  every  luminous  point  the  mind  (not 
tlie  teli»copc)  perceives  a  mind  eternal.  Nature  reposes  on  Thought 
—it  is  the  eipresRion  of  Tliongbt.  There  must  be  an  intelligent 
Creator,  though  not  csistinB  in  time  and  space,  since  He  is  every- 
where manifest  in  tbe  intelligible  structure  of  Knergy. 

But  what  of  tbe  coamie  dutt  itself?  I  reply,  that  matter  apart 
from  energy  is  an  abstraction  ;  that  we  can  defiuc  it  only  by  exten- 
sion aud  rcaistance,  and  that  these  are  due  to  the  lowest  form  of 
energy— inertia.  Matter  and  Force  arc  but  two  aspects  of  one  niilily, 
distinct  in  idea  if  you  can  make  Ihcm  so,  but  in  tliemselvei  identified. 
The  energy  that  occupies  space  is  matter :  if  tbe  Unseen  created  force, 
en  ipta  it  created  matter,  fur  He  that  made  tlie  inside  made  the 
outside,  and  matter  and  force  are  as  tbe  convex  and  concave  of  a 
single  arc.     The  cosmic  dust  was  created. 

Science,  then,  drives  us  upon  believing  that  phenomena  have  arisen 
out  of  that  which  lies  beyond  its  experience,  and  that  tbe  l-^rst  Cause 

either  mind,  or  a  reality  as  far  above  miud  as  mind  is  above  matter, 
iut  certainly  it  is  no  fiction.  Although  to  describe  it  were  possible 
only  fKT  negalionrm—hj  refusing  it  plienomenal  attributex — we  could 
OS  little  disbelieve  that  it  exists  as  ve  could  scrutinise  the  mti&c  of  ita 
action.  When  ne  speak  of  it  we  fall  into  symbolism ;  onr  words  are 
Gtugmadc  because  our  eoneeptioas  arc  mysterious.  Except  in  and 
thrtitigh  liis  cITceU,  the  First  Cause  to  a  mind  dependent  on  the  scosca 
is  strictly  unknowable.  But  we  know  that  lie  is,  and  that  in  Ilim  is 
the  ground,  tlic  ideal,  and  the  originating  unity  of  all  es]x;rieiicc.     He 

ists,  tliongh  "  beyond  the  reaches  of  the  soul ; "  and  either  there  is 
answer  to  the  riddles  of  matter  and  mind,  or  He  is  that  answer. 
We  are  compelled,  ^Ir.  Spencer  has  lately  said,  to  believe  that  things 
may  be  explained,  though  aware  that  au  explanation  is  impo&<dble. 
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Docs  he  rocnit  Ihst  witb  our  pieaent  facilities  ire  cannot  get  beyond 
the  dependence  of  mind  and  matter  ou  etcraal  vncrg;  wid  tranacen- 
dental  miud  ?  That  no  formula  wtil  enable  us  to  comprehend  hoar 
there  can  be  energy  not  acting  through  space,  or  mind  nut  taking 
the  matter  of  jta  thought  from  experience?  I  grant  it;  but  I  do 
not  forget  that  analogies  of  these  mysterious  truths  exist  wiUiin  our- 
selves.  Let  there  be  an  inacrutabic  enigma  of  existence,  provided 
that  it  veib  a  reality  and  not  a  delusion.  The  danger  attending 
these  large  coiifea&ions  of  ignorance  is  that  they  may  lead  to  meta- 
physical Nihilism,  to  the  moDstroua  fancy  that  the  figures  n-c  see  are 
painted  on  tio  canras  and  need  no  background,  or  that  they  are  not 
the  mere  aurfocc  of  an  infinite  dcptb  of  bciog,  bnt  tbemselvea  the 
omuitudo  rralitalis.  This  is  to  be  fooled  to  the  top  of  our  bent :  it 
is  to  deny  the  substance  because  ve  arc  moving  in  its  shadov.  To 
say  that  nothing  is  I  call  tbc  insanity  of  metaphysics.  Yet  if  there 
be  nothing  but  phenomena,  admitted  to  bava  no  root,  and  to  be 
chnngiug  every  moment,  where  is  the  dilTerencc?  Therefore  God  ts 
the  postulate  of  science,  though  not  among  its  pbenomeua;  or,  in 
the  excdlcut  phrase  of  "Sir.  Edvranl  Caird,  "  the  highest  Reality  is  the 
ground  of  the  possibility  of  all  finite  things."  Kvery  step  forward 
will  make  this  dearer. 

The  development  of  the  not-Uving,  though  a  problem  if  so  be  of 
molecular  mcehanics,  and  plainer  now  through  the  corrdation  of 
forces  and  our  glimpse  into  »olar  chemistries,  has  not  yielded  up  all 
its  mystciy.  We  do  not  know  by  what  process  the  energy  of  motion, 
is  a  canuon'ball  striking  on  n  steel  ptate,  is  changed  to  a  flash  of 
blinding  light.  But  the  physical  problem  may  be  viewed  as  an 
immensely  intricate  re-armugcmeut  of  mutious.  What  of  thc/ojA  1 
That  is  not  purely  mecfaanical ;  it  introduces  problems  of  an  order 
transcending  motion.  When  we  have  discovered  evolution  in  the 
infinitely  great,  it  remains  to  take  up  the  iitfinitesimally  small,  to 
search  the  organic  with  scalpel  and  microscojw,  and  inquire  whetlwr 
evolution  is  the  "  open  sesame  "  to  tiiis  fresh  enigma.  Moreover,  t* 
evolution  to  be  construed  with  or  without  "  efficicney  ?  "  iVilh  effi- 
ciency it  may  explain  tbc  world ;  reduce  it  to  a  mechanical  formula, 
and  you  take  his  lever  from  Archimedes.  But  "  cfBcicncy  "  is  a 
most  potcut  magic ;  let  it  be  granted,  <uid  there  is  no  theology  so 
mysterious,  no  scheme  of  revelation  »o  daring,  no  romance  au 
inspiring  or  so  atrange  as  the  vision  of  latent  energies  waking  fraiD 
their  sleep  and  shaping  the  world  to  be  an  instrument  of  spirit 

On  the  other  hand,  evohition  in  its  most  popular  form,  as  Dar- 
winism, accounts  for  life  by  mechanical  energies,  without  the  admis- 
uoo  of  powers  latent  or  active,  except  such  as  dianctcriae  dead 
matter,  llius  it  is  said  that  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  secrolcs 
llwnght;  that  consciousness  is  »  function  of  matter;  that  Bcientifid 
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;>roblems  (bioli^  and  psychology  being  sciences)  are  r|ue«tions  of 
moIecuUr  pbysica.  Not  only  irritinga  like  tliuso  of  Ilackel  and 
Biichner,  but  Nuch  ttenous  uml  viilnabte  coii(nbQtion»  to  knowledge 
»a  Mr.  Spencer'a  "  Vint  Principles "  abound  in  reductions  of  our 
mCDtai  and  moral  fnciiltit^  to  molecular  groupings.  It  i«  ussamcd 
tbat  "  nerve-forcc  "  ariaea  out  of  non-vital  energies  as  lij^ht  may  lie 
derived  trvra  licat :  and  life  i«  then  Raid  to  be  uervc-forcc  combined 
with  motion.  A  like  manipulation  of  the  vital  powe»  results  in 
cODSCioasncss,  and  tliti5  iro  rise  along  the  »cale  of  existence,  though 
there  be  no  energy  to  lift  us  oflT  the  level.  It  was  au  aiiom  tliat 
"  nothing  can  come  of  oothiug."  In  the  popular  conception  of 
l>arwtnism  ercrything  ooues  of  nothing.    'I'his,  to  my  purblind  view, 

Iia  creation  without  a  creator ;    and  1  can  imagine  a  line  treatise  on 
"  The  Miracles  of  Atheism."     But  we  are  coming  to  {lerceive  that 
Darwin's  theory  of  selection  is   not  the  whole  of  c%-olution,  nor  its 
principal  part.     When  the  "  Origin  of  Species  "  apiieared,  many  took 
it  for  granted  that  it  explained  everything  and  assumed  nothing, 
Kod  annihilated  Thei»in.  It  Oocn  none  of  theM  things.  It  cannot  help 
la    OS  even  to  that  necessary  beginning  of  evolution,  the  ori^n  of  life.*' 
^m     For  cotmtless  ages  after  the  division  of  the  planet«  from  the  sun, 
"life  was  phrsically  impossible.       Say  that   a  hundred  million  yeara 
ago  it  did  not  exist.     And  put  aside,  as  au  accidental,  not  a  seicutific, 
account  of  it,  the  fancy  that  it  was  brought  hither  from   a  distant 
part  of  the  cosmos.     All  life  arises  by  propagation  ;  but  this  germ, 
embedded  in  the   Lanrenlian   rocks,  did  not   no  arise,  since  it  wa» 
the  6r8t.     Is  the  cellular  tissue  a  product   of  inoi^anic  chemistry? 
Its  constituents  are  inorganic;  but  their   combination   in   far  from 
^^simplc,  and  no  chemistry  of  man,  having  decomposed  it,  can  so  rein* 
^■•tate  them  that  the  thing  shall  be  alirc  again.      But  the  chemistry 
^^of  earth  is  indefinitely  more   powerful  than  ours ;  and  this  shred  of 
bioplasm,  protein,  proloplium,  or  whatever  in  our  ignorance  we  call  it, 
hsa  no  clemeuts  but  tlie  four  that  we  deal  wilh  in  our  laboratories. 
A  'inestion  of  degree,  apparently!     Be  it  so,  on  condition   that  in 
^^the    infinite    labwatory   you    admit    an    infinite    mind.     It   is   the 
^wheroist    that   accounts   for   chemistry,    not  carbon,   oxygen,  and 
^Biydrogcn  left  to  thcmeelvcs.     Without  a  mind  to  impose  a  tendency 
JKon   tlietn,    how   idionld   the   infinite  clatihingi   and    rebounilings    of 
cbcmjc»l  molecules  have  resulted  in  this  triumph  of  ordered  prodnc- 
tton — this  primal  germ  ?     "  It   is   like   crj-stallizatioii    in  n  liquid," 
remarks  Ilackel.     Ves ;  but  mechanism,   which   has  not   explained 
electricity,  ts  even  more  at  u  loss  to  explain   the  selective  power  of 
a  crystaL     And  this  cell  is  not  a  crystal  either  in  form  or  function. 

■  I  ilmald  be  tony  to  cbsrao  -Mr.  Dnnrin  with  tha  citnvaipMice  of  *oma  u(  hii 
cUsdpUa :  1  know  woU  tliAt  u  Wilku  wm  not  ■  Williit*,  to,  ia  Ibm  niort  importuit 
bMM,  Dvwia  did  uot  own  LimiuU  •  Dwwiuiso.  Hut  tli«"popnlu'  conocptian" 
nonius. 
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It  can  hardly  be  aaid  to  have  a  form ;  ita  function  has  no  parallel 
tlio  inorganic  kingdom.  In  tolriDg  n  probtc-m  both  sides  of  vour 
c^qtintion  should  be  equal.  This  cell  has  the  extraorditiarr  povter  of 
assimilating   tho  tmlikv,   of  trunaformiDg  dead   to  tiring   matter,  of 

'growing,  not  as  a  uniform  mass,  but  so  as  to  develop  organa  of 
vhieh  no  rudimenta  exist  in  the  cell,  but  whteh  are  ncei^ftsarv  a:i 
parte  of  a  whole  that  titands  in  the  relation  to  them  of  final  canae 
or  ideal  justification.  The  cell  growa  and  decays  on  a  plan ;  the 
particles  that  comiwae  it  are  ever  changing,  but  the  co-ordioattng 
lorce  remains.  And,  aa  the  crown  of  miracles,  when  thus  derclopvd 
to  a  living  individual,  it  will  reproduce  itself  in  a  germ  which  unfolds 
into  a  like  individual,  and  so  on  for  ever.  'Iliere  is  no  limit  tn  ita 
fertility.  Asaiinilation,  rci)rodtiction,  the  distinction  of  the  aeses,  die 
tranaraissioii  of  parental  traits,  all  the  wonders  of  embryolc^, 
bistoloj^,  heredity  lie  hid  in  this  s]>eck  of  matter.  How  did  it  arise? 
Weil,  read  Mr.  Coke's  criticism  of  the  cell  tlieory  as  expounded 
by  Darwin,  Spencer,  and  Hackcl,  if  you  desire  to  learn  gttam  pamt 
aupienlia  mumlut  doetatur.  Here  is  a  spRcimen,  Professor  Uiickel 
explains  heredity  by  growth;  Mr.  Spencer  by  growtli  and  repair. 
But  what  am  growth  and  repair  ?     Mr.  Spencer  answera,  "  Organic 

"polarity,"  which  means  (I  pray  yoo,  mark),  "  the  pimtr  that  certain 

unita  have  of  arranging  themselves"  into  special  strnctiu'ca,  or  the 
faree  by  which  a  "  pre-existing  mass  of  special  uoitn  constrains  un- 
like atomi  to  take  their  own  definite  form."*  Di^cilr  est  saftram  non 
acribere.  Compare  the  Kgypttan  darkness  of  thix  viith  Mr.  Spencer's 
lucidity  when  he  is  really  explaining,  and  not  putting  ua  ofl"  with 
an  Abracadabra.  Call  citlwir  of  the  powers  drnoted  "organic 
polarity;"  but  tho  thing  wc  desire  to  know — vit.,  what  theac  powen 
are  and  whence  they  arise — will  b«  told  us  by  no  change  of  nante, 
by  no  analogy  that  leaves  out  the  essential.  "  Words,  nonlw,  words," 
mid  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  Heredity,  m>  far  as  physical  science 
can  tell,  is,  like  the  sensation  of  sight  or  hearing,  an  ultimate.  But 
heredity  is  bound  ap  with  the  organizing  ]>owcr  of  the  cell  and  goes 
back  to  it.     When  ve  say  that  it  is  an  attribute  of  life  and  never  of 

'irbat  is  not  living,  experience  has  reached  the  end  of  her  line.      But 
an  equivalent  of  expended  energy  the  vital  principle  is  not,  nor  could 
be,  cunsistenlly  with   the  law  of  eoiucrvation,  as  Mr.  Herbert 
shown  in  his  masterly  examination  of  Kealiam.t 

Now,  since  the  organic  power  appcara  only  in  ita  effects,  and  tl 
— e.g.,  the  infinite  fertility  of  the  species — can  in  no  sense  he 
measured  1>y  qnantity,  we  must  pronounce  it  a  thing  traasceodimtBl. 
It  is  not  a  pheuomeuon ;  it  is  a  postulate  of  Cuet  and  rcAson,  Miw 
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which  there  can  be  no  pbcaoracnA  of  life.  Does  S«ienoe  deal  with 
it  7  Yes ;  Biology  do«f(  when  it  becomes  metaphysica.  Here,  for 
the  second  time,  vc  stand  on  the  edge  of  esperienoe  and  giizc  iuto 
Mr.  Spcoccr'))  Unknowable.  Wc  affirm  witlt  bim,  as  with  Kant, 
tliBt  there  is  &  ihing  ia  itself  whose  effects  are  likewise  its  dcnion< 
strstion.  But,  mving  thi?!,  arc  vc  not  bcgiuntug  to  diadem  the 
Unknowable?  to  shadow  forth  what  it  is,  hy  oomprehcnding  more 
clearly  what  it  is  not;  fur  example,  that  it  is  not  Ilackel's  "sum 
of  lilt  molecular  phenomena  of  motion  ?"  The  power  that  created 
the  stars  in  their  courses  elicited  afterwards  from  the  elements  a 
ircah  GDcrgj,  we  know  not  bow,  am)  tlie  result  was  a  countless 
mnkitude  of  the  simplest  or^nic  germs.  Vi'c  can,  or  cannot, 
picture  the  cTctit ;  but  to  refer  the  life  lUus  manifested  to  an  eternal 
life  on  which  it  depends  is  to  give  it  the  oa\y  intelligible  positiou  it 
can  take  in  the  cosmoH.  Here  ate  three  attributes  of  the  Uiikoow- 
able— energy,  life,  and  mind.  And  here  is  a  mode  essential  to  them 
allj  to  be  unconditioned,  or  to  act  out  of  time  and  space.  The  new 
theology  it  not  m  unlike  the  old. 

When  once  it  is  rcoltied  that  crolntion  takes  us  to  the  verge 
of  the  tronSGCDdental,  and  there  surrenders  to  metaphysics,  we 
shall  haTC  Mr.  Spencer  crying  to  the  President  of  the  Boyal  Society. 
"Doctor,  the  tliaiiea  fly  from  me."  There  will  come  a  great 
revolt  of  the  Materialists  from  natural  selection  anil  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  when  these  are  seen  to  be  minor  elements  in  a 
theory,  wbieb,  instead  of  turuing  all  things  to  stone  like  auotlicr 
>[cdasa'a  head,  does  but  jwstnlate  a  grander  life  in  the  universe. 
From  that  battle  Theism  is  emerging,  not  victorions  only,  but 
purified.  Tlic  majestic  reBSOoablenes  of  evolution,  encompassing 
such  orbits  of  space  and  time,  may  well  lift  our  science  till  it 
becomes  adoring  wonder.  The  vanished  worlds;  the  myriads  on 
myriiids  of  Hperies  whereof  remembrance  holds  not  iu  that  mutilated 
record  of  gcolof^y;  tfae  groupings  so  intricate  and  suggestive  round 
many  a  central  kind  which  seem  like  prophetic  hints  of  an  ideal  but 
partially  manifested ;  the  connecting  lines  in  all  directions,  controlled 
by  tendencies  tlicy  do  not,  for  all  llieir  multiplicity,  abolish  ;  the 
gleams  of  order  in  this  otherwise  so  much  admired  disorder,  where  an 
idea  is  everywhere  felt,  yet  always  eludes  observation;  the  kinship 
of  species  now  inhabiting  the  world  with  species  divided  from  them 
by  glacial  epochs  ;  the  undcin'ftble  stidjility  combined  with  the  inferred 
and  plausible  changes, — what  are  these  aspects  of  evolution  but 
tokens  and  proofs  of  a  wisdom  whose  ricbcs  are  iufiuitc  as  its  ways 
are  post  finding  out? 

But  Natural  Sdection  ?  It  has  been  well  said  that  "  production 
and  reproduction,  mobility  and  ^lenaibility  are  in  full  force  ere  l/tai 
takes  up  the  game."     Mr.  Darwin,  with  his  fine  candour,  admits  that 
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licrcdity  is  an  iuherent  pover  of  tlie  cetl,  not  due  to  foreigo 
aCffiicies ;  tliat  selection  watts  for  varietur ;  uid  that  of  the  origin 
of  variatiuus  wc  kiiovr  nothiug.  So  Mr.  Huxley  :  "  Varieties  arise  »e 
know  not  vhv,"  "  most  varieties  oomc  about  in  a  spontaneous  maDoer." 
Mr.  Mivart  urging  tbat  indefinite  variation  will  nCTcr  i«auc  in  an 
ordered  universe,  lie  is  answered  that  "  variations  are  limited  by 
the  general  character  of  the  type,"  and  tbat  Darwinism  docs  not 
exclude  a  tiighcr  telecdogy.  The  teleologist,  says  Mr.  Huxley  in  a 
remarkable  passage,  may  defy  the  mechanist  to  disprove  that  the 
priinordiul  arrangement  was  not  intended  to  evolve  present  pbeuonena. 
I  cannot  forbear  adding,  at  this  stage,  that  the  tclcologitt  need  not 
confine  himself  to  a  defiance  ;  he  can  show,  a«  Mr.  Mivart  doca,  tbat 
the  guiding  principle  away,  we  shall  have  a  fortuitous  coucuneuce  of 
atoms  from  u-liich  it  is  in  ihe  highest  degree  unreasonable  to  look  for 
cosmic  harmonics. 

Again,  natura  ncA  /act/  aaltum  is  the  device  of  Darwinism  ;   and        , 
Ilackel,  of  course,  out-Darwins  Darwin.     The  modification  of  specic»  ^M 
under  external   agencies,  cliauged    rnviroumcnt,   and    tlic   Ian*  of  ^^ 
heredity,   is   bIov     and    imperceptible,  corresponding    to   the   slow 
processes  of  geology.     But,  if  tins  be  the  origin  of  species,  there  ii 
no  time  for  it  according   to  astronomers.     In   a  hundred   million 
years   Darwinism  will  not   have  accomplished  a  tithe  of  ita   task. 
And  Mr.  Huxley,  recognizing  a  difEculty  here,  allows  that  "  Naturu 
does  make  bounds  now  and  then."     This,  observes  Mr.  Coke  with 
great  composure,  is  disposing  of  objections  by  nearly  dispoaing  of  the 
(loclrine  itself.     Professor  Tait  adds  that  the  sudden  emergence  of  a 
new  species  from   an  old   would  not  differ  much  from  that  "  spedal 
creation"  which  Darwinism  was  invented  to  supersede.     Certainly  it 
brings  it  into  close  neighbourhood  with  itsi  rival. 

Tlius  far,  evolution  appears  to  be  a  fruitful  but  ntysterioos  idea, 
falling  in  with  the  wieotific  bias  rather  tliao  demonxlratcd  by  an 
army  of  facts  and  figures.  We  cannot  hot  hope  that  it  corresponds 
with  the  facts  ;  but,  except  in  a  phcuomrnal  sense,  we  arc  destitute 
of  a  clear  notion  as  to  its  meaning.  Phenomenally,  it  means  that 
existing  8j>c.ciesaru  derived  through  intermediate  species  from  othcn 
unlike  them.  It  maintains  the  real  physiological  kinship  of 
organUros  denied  by  "  special  creation ; "  it  raises  natural  history  t« 
the  rank  of  a  science ;  and  in  attributing  to  the  same  organium  a 
power  not  only  of  propagating  like  from  like,  but  of  varying  in  de- 
finite directions  and  developing  into  higher  speciea,  it  gives  us  an  in- 
sight into  the  deeps  of  beings  and  proclaims  an  ordering  tatelligenoe 
more  loudly  than  the  vague  belief  that  "  species  were  crenlcd  wc 
know  not  how  "  conld  ever  have  done.  But  this  ts  not  making  an 
end  of  Theism. 

Matter  ia  all  sarfacc ;  break  and  break  it  for  ever,  you   will  only 
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eloave  it  into  KurEwcit ;  it  seems  to  have  no  inside.  Hut  vrc  cat)  pttxti 
ioaidc  the  anircrEC  throai^b  dooi?  that  uulock  of  thcmsckcs,  vad  lo  I 
the  Olgect  orer  which  science  tynmiiize*,  Una  becoitic  ll»c  Sal-ject  of 
whivli  science  docs  not  even  know  tlic  existence.  Consdouaneis 
alone  ranlies  the  vurid  rail ;  upu-t  from  it  thiogii  arc  dark  and  Iiliud. 
"  Light,"  said  Scholling,  "  is  the  thought  of  Nature."  Yes,  and 
Thought  i*  the  light  of  Xaturc  Here,  Matcmliam  with  its  mate 
of  "fortbrights  and  meanders  "  is  utterly  at  fault.  I  understand 
alvaj's  by  matter  energies  acting  in  and  tlirougb  upace,  and  measur- 
able or  quantitative  :  I  do  uot  underatand  a  something  endowed  with 
phjiiical  qualities  pitu  other  unknown  qualities  coming  in  as  tbey 
are  called.  Pnganini  is  not  his  riotin,  uor  his  violin  Paganiui.  Will 
then  time,  space,  and  motion,  hovever  cwmbiucd,  account  for  Feeling  ? 
Why,  it  i»  precisely  Feeling  that  accounts  for  lium  !  >rattcr,de- 
fino  it  as  we  may,  is  knovru  to  uit  in  terms  of  energy,  and  in  no  other 
terms  wbatcrer.  The  pcrststcnec  of  matter  is  taught  by  the  balance, 
vbtch  appeals  lo  freights  that  again  are  portions  of  matter  and  need 
verifying  in  tbcir  turn.  Bat,  at  all  events,  weight  is  duo  to  gravita- 
tion, and  gravitation  is  a  forni  of  energy.  Again,  space  or  e^ttension 
is  ascertained  by  muacular  pressore;  and  motion  by  comparison  of 
positions  in  space.  Therefore,  our  last  appeal  is  lo  energy.  But 
bow  do  we  perceive  energy  ?  By  feeling.  Thus  matter  and  motion 
ioatciid  of  explaining  the  world,  cannot  be  tbemsclves  cxplaiued,  or 
known  even  to  exist,  save  by  the  higher  faculties.  Feeling  is  the 
whole  and  sole  guarantee  for  tltcm.  If  objects  are  material,  by  feel- 
ing alone  do  we  know  that  there  are  objects. 

But  arc  there  objects  ?  Arc  space  and  time  anything  except 
modes  of  feeling?  Do  not  some  senses  perceive  that  which  to  other 
senses  is  not  ?  How  distin^isb  between  waking  dreams  and  sleeping 
dreams,  with  eyes  open  and  with  them  shut?  Excite  the  nerve 
and  a  lision  ensues,  though  there  be  no  object  to  justify  it.  The 
Mtwea  are  constantly  deluded ;  perhaps  no  two  persons  ever  sec  the 
same  thing.  There  may  be  hallucination  once ;  why  not  always  ? 
How  doea  the  Materialist  say  that,  in  spite  of  these  things,  there  matt 
be  an  objective  world  ?  Where  does  the  miuf  come  from  ?  It  is  no 
phenomenon;  and  if  a  necessity  of  thought,  Materialism  was  devised 
to  get  quit  of  necessities  of  thought.  Vet  it  cannot  bo  saved  now 
without  them.  The  instant  we  perceive  that  Materialism  is  a  theory 
of  metaphysics,  we  pcrecive,  too,  that  it  is  false.  Nor  can  it  rescue 
time  and  space  from  the  dissolving  spell  of  Idcaltsni.  Wc  have  the 
l»ower  of  perceiving  that  which  outride  the  brain  is  nothing ;  the 
world  may  be  a  dream  by  day  since  dreams  make  our  world  at  night. 
Molecular  phenomena  may  be  rolled  up  like  a  scroll  or  dismissed  as 
an  insubstantial  pageant,  for  all  that  Materialism  can  say.  And  the 
physical  basis  "  of  consciousDcss  takes  the  soil  of  tilings  for  their  root. 
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A  atriking  tran^fonnation,  when  matter  is  perceived  to  «•!  on 
conKCionsbeits  !  But  the  sceae-shiftcra  are  physiolo|;ista  do  less  thaa 
metaptifsidaus.  Among  them  UpIdiIioUz  is  as  conspicuous  as  Berke- 
ley, Bain  and  Multer  as  tiiupliutie  us  Kaut  and  Hume  Tlic  pb;sia- 
iogy  tliat  aims  at  "  elaboratiug  coii»ciouane&B  "  out  of  matter,  tells  ub 
with  incredible  na'ttxti  tlint  eoiisciousoess  knows  nothing  but  ita  own 
impressions.  "  The  central  coaneetions  of  the  nerres,"  not  tbe 
natore  of  the  object,  determioc,  iiecOTding  to  Hetmholtx,  the  dilfervnce 
in  our  »ciiutJou!i.  Mr.  Spencer  lays  down  that  moat  of  the  elements 
in  an  observed  object  arc  known  by  "  uncouK'tous  rutiocinatioo." 
The  rceeiTe<l  view  in  psychology  agreeH  with  this ;  and  in  Mr  Coke':) 
phrase,  "  the  entire  procera  of  perception  is  iofcrcntial."  And  thus, 
the  indestructibility  of  mftttcr,  conservation  of  encrgx-,  and  all  other 
summiugB  up  of  experience,  depend  for  their  ralidity  on  the  laws 
of  thought. 

But  of  mind,  say  M'r.  Coke  and  his  authorities,  "  Scicoce "  can 
make  nothing.  If  it  were  a  product  of  molecular  phenomena,  cnerfry 
would  he  expended  in  producing  it,  and  by  it  energy  might  be 
clicitod.  ^latcrialism  can  accept  neither  of  these  iufcrcuecs.  The 
conservation  of  enci^y  moves  in  a  pheuomenai  circle ;  to  admit  that 
a  given  (juaotity  of  electricity  had  disappeared  as  thought  and  was 
not  recoverable,  would  break  the  circle  su\d  ntultify  physics.  It 
would  bo  taking  from  the  weight  in  a  &calc,  not  by  lessening  tkc 
matter,  but  by  thinking  about  it.  Seient-e  dure  nut  play  fast  and 
loose  with  weight  Kor  can  thought  or  volition  produce  encrgyr  for 
this  would  be  to  enlarge  a  cloted  circuit.  Where  could  the  cnct^ 
come  from  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  mind  is  a  product  of  matter, 
why  does  not  this  appear  in  the  equatiou  of  forces?  AVby  do  the 
physical  antecedents  and  consequents  of  thought  make  an  cqtiatiua 
into  which  tJiought  never  enters?  Says  Mr.  llmlcy :  "It  is  a 
collateral  product  of  them."  But  where  energy  is  concemed,  a 
product  even  if  collateral  implies  cxpi-udcd  energy.  How,  there* 
fore,  is  it  not  expended?  Kvidently,  the  relatione  of  mind  and 
matter  cannot  be  expressed  by  mcehaoics ;  they  belong  to  a  region 
where  its  laws  are  transcended.  Volition  may  direct  and  rctUstributo 
the  forces  of  the  oi^antsm,  but  not  as  a  power  ctjuivalcnt  to  so  many 
foot-pounds.  The  process  is  inscrutable ;  the  fact,  which  overtliruwi 
^laUrialism.  should  be  the  corner-stone  of  any  treatise  on  minLci». 
The  supreme  force  15  Volition :  whatever  tt  is  that  thinks  and  Kill* 
ia  the  thing  in  itself.  It  exists  neither  in  time  nor  spaco ;  ila 
effects  are  ph<^iiomenul;  its  act  i»  ituumenal.  Thus,  in  spite  of  our* 
selves,  are  we  brought  back  to  mystery  and  metaphysics. 

Thought  is  boniMllcss  in  all  directions  ;  aud  there  mast  eiitt  an 
eternal  consciousness  within  and  around  the  uuiverM;  of  spirii.  That 
cousciousness   is   the   immanent  and  transccadeat  God,  whose   per- 
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fectiou  comisreheDds  our  infinities  ani  eteraitieB,  bnt  cannot  lapse  inlo 

them.     He  is  in  this  sense  onaiiludo  reoHtatit.    Wbat  do  wc  know  of 

Him?   Consider  liovr  little  ire  knaw  of  ouranlvea,  and  by  this  nescience 

meaaare  that.     Yet  I  know  thst  I  »m  not  a  dream  ;  mr  tboagbt  is 

its  own  evidence  in  tbe  twofold  order  of  Knowledge  and  Being.     If, 

.  because  it  is  tny  tbougbt,  it  cannot  be  tmc  ;  if  tbe  subject  simply 

'because  it  is  «  subject,  and  »o  tbe  only  thing  tbat  can  know  is,  on 

tltat  rcry  account,  incapable  of  knowing:  then,  perhaps,  since  I  am  a 

delusion   to  myself,  God   may  be  a  deluaion  to  me,     When  Thought 

grows  illQsoi7,  Ueing  is  made  bankrupt ;  it  is  a  dream  with  no  one 

to  drenoi  it ;  and  the  inxanc  conclusion  of  all  our  science  is,  "  There 

is  notbing :  there  can  be  nothing." 

But  if  the  necessities  of  thought  arc  the  laws  of  things  ;  if  Keason 

diatingubbcs  between  sense  and  madness,  and  corrects  the   illuaiomi 

of  phenomena ;  if  states  of  consciousncas  imply  a  persistent    Ego ; 

if  the  will  acLi  upon  matter,  though   inscrutably,  and   may  l>e   free 

bccansc  not  in  time  and  space ;  if  we  know  each  other,  yet  know 

I  not  how  we  know,  and  exert  our  faculties  though  we  cannot  analyse 

'  them ;    surely    the   mysterions  may  l>c  real   and   enter   into  com- 

manion    witli   us,  and   be  something  more  than  the   Unknowable. 

What  wonder  should  the  highest  Beality,  which  is  the  heart  of  things 

anil  their  abiding  cause,  be  in   His  nature  an   unfathomed   myiitery, 

yet  known  to  as  in  Uis  efi'ects?    He  dwells  in  eternity;  what  wonder 

that  whilst  wc  affirm  of  Him  the  best  wc  know  our  speech  betrays 

its  im])cr  feet  ion,  and  our  thought  grows  dark  with  excess  of  bright? 

3ach   darkness  ts  not  ignorance ;   it    is    enlarged    knowledge.      To 

know  that  we  cannot  comprehend  Him ;  tliat  he  eitenils  OTcrywhere 

and  is  comprehended  nowhcie;  that  He  stands  behind  all  mysteries, 

and  is  tlie  key  lo  ull  enigmas ;  that  man    may  be   like    G(kI,   and 

yet  God  not  like  man ;  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  His  perfection  and 

lose  it ; — 

"  nHcf  u  tlio  li^litnuiK  io  Iho  odUiod  iiijtbt. 
Thjt  ID  ft  qilMd  untolila  hnlli  btstTon  uuj  cjtrtli, 
Ami  en  a  msa  Jialh  powtr  to  Mjr,  '  Raluild  '. ' 

TIm  )*««  ut  ilsrkntw  do  dvvour  it  op ; " 

these  are  things  that  have  long  been  familiar  to  religious  men;  and 
why,  in  descending  to  the  heart  of  science,  should  thi-y  appear  as  a 
"  twilight  of  the  gods,"  and  beginning  of  Atheism  ?  Let  u« 
break  the  idols  that  men  worship,  even  the  fetishes  of  our  own 
tbodghts ;  let  the  world  be  a  sanctuary,  and  common  things  be  lifted 
till  tltey  touch  tbe  spheres ;  let  onr  speech  take  a  more  solemn  tone, 
like  music,  from  its  bars  of  rest;  bnt  when  wc  sileuce  the  babble  of 
tbe  superstitions  and  rebuke  the  loud  vulgarities  wherein  tbe  Highest 
is  degraded  in  tlie  bntwls  of  tbe  market-place  and  the  wrangle  of 
polities,  let  IIS  not  say  tbat  God  is  withdrawn  from  life  and  knowledge. 
'  A  time  may  come,"  it  is  said,  "  when  the  name  of  God  will  be  once 
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more  flpokcD."  If  it  eoroe  because  the  bcart  i«  full  and  lore  shame- 
faced ;  if  it  be  tbc  silence  of  a  ucred  afTection,  I  make  bold  to 
prophesy  that  in  maoy  a  more  beautiful  way  it  will  expresa  what  it 
feels,  'flic  mott  solcniii  wonhip  of  ttic  Cliiirch  i«  in  sll«ncc;  iu 
a  whisper  are  the  consecrating  words  pronounced,  and  the  music 
CORMM  to  a  pause.  Music  itself,  the  Icut  inadequate  exprrssion  of 
the  spirit  in  a  world  of  phenomena,  cares  aotbiug  for  speeeh ; 
its  floods  of  harmony  arc  poured  upon  the  air,  and  tbc  spirit,  with- 
oat  words,  can  iuti;rprct  thom.  Surely  the  new  creed,  atni^ling 
to  get  itself  cxprctiscil,  means  only  this  :  that'our  thoughts  arc  larger 
than  our  words,  and  that  the  be»t  we  know  of  God  exceeds  Che 
formal  sentences  wc  frame.  God  is  not  the  Unknowable;  lie  b 
the  Ineffable.  If  a  freiib  rhythm  is  to  b«  midvd  to  our  lives,  in 
this  way  let  us  endeavour  to  find  it,  by  dwelling  on  the  Life  within 
thatstay:!  our  Itfo,  the  Spirit  that  abides  i'ji  cordis  apice,  where  finite 
and  infinite  niingla 

What,  now,  of  tbc  "  ascendancy  of  Science,"  and  the  "  scientific 
basis  of  Religion  ?"  Can  we  admit  them  ?  Yes,  1  answer,  if 
phenomena  he  their  own  explanation  ;  no,  if,  in  the  strikioi;  language 
of  Kant,  the  ground  of  experience  sinks  under  us  when  wc  venture 
onr  weight  on  it.  The  supreme  method  is  tb&t  whereon  scientific 
methods  depend  for  lltc-ir  vnliilityi  and  the  supreme  ]ivit.-nee  is  meta- 
pbysica.  The  rank  of  the  sciences  is  that  of  tbe  hierarchy  of  being. 
The  science  of  energy  roust  take  it»  )>0Ktu1«tc*  from  the  higher 
adenoe  which  interprets  the  laws  of  energy  by  showing  whence  it  » 
derived,  what  design  it  tubserrcs,  what  that  power  is  which  controls 
and  guides  it  yet  is  ever  unseen.  If  Mr.  Harrison  afErmi  that 
physical  science  has  tbe  supreme  truth  in  its  keeping,  he  affirms 
that  thooghts  may  be  weighed  iu  a  cheesemonger's  icales  and  rt^i- 
tion  purchased  by  tbe  yard. 

Nor  is  [ibcnomcnal  science  tbc  "  basis  of  Religion."  The 
religions  of  the  world  have,  io  every  case,  been  cstablisbod  by 
men  to  whom  the  notbiEigncra,  Uic  ranity  and  Beeting  show  of 
Ecicnti6c  realities,  was  the  one  certain  truth  and  rule  of  conduct. 
Keligion  is  convinced  that  time  and  force  ore  not  tbe  kernel  of 
existence.  We  must  sesTvh  beyond  these  if  we  would  be  righteoos. 
That  "  open  secret,"  as  Goethe,  with  his  wonderful  insight,  bat 
termed  it,  that  divine  despair  tliat  comes  into  men's  hearts  because 
they  feci  dimly  I  know  not  what  of  austere  and  tender,  of  sacred 
and  beautiful,  tliat  would  intoxicate  them  could  they  but  attain  to  it, 
that  is  tbc  source  of  Religion — 

"  Thtaa  wt  th«  wine  vfagse  drvBluBnoN  is  all 
W«  cwi  desire,  O  Lm^  sad  liaMir  — sH 
Kra  tram  thy  ri>«  tat  katVMoi  ■ntnniB  hll, 
Cateli  ll>*«,  SDd  Ie«d  from  thidr  o'artlawiM  bowU 
TtuQMads  tbaSUktrtI  for  thy  UDfatnial  dew." 
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Such  men  lament  otot  the  blindness  ot  their  l^ovs  to  nhom  the 
veil  of  sciuc  ix  not  a  drop-sccnv  liiilitig  the  stage,  but  the  piay 
itself.  To  touBe  th«m  from  the  dream  of  matter  is  to  give  them 
religion ;  and  every  Gospel  opens  nith  the  trampet-call  of  the 
Baptist,  Mtroi-nnrf,  "  Kepent,  put  ftway  delusions,  cousider  the  world 
of  appc&ranccs  in  the  ligbt  of  Being."  This,  too,  is  the  uecenuy 
uceticixm  of  religion*.  If  their  tint  word  is  Kepent,  their  second  is 
Renounce ;  or,  in  milder  speech.  Use  but  do  not  abii*c.  A  stcru 
Kvnngcl,  which  we  mortals  »re  far  from  welcoming ;  hnt  no  man  can 
mistake  its  authoritv.  All  religions,  howerer  dijtguised  iu  pomp 
nnd  secular  greatness,  preach  the  Cross,  But  the  Cross  telU  us 
that  joy  and  sorrow,  in  Ihh  world,  arc  nothing.  It  is  the  symbol  of 
that  conriction,  which,  did  it  not  lead  us  into  a  "  sphere  of  daxzling 
tight,"  would  be  Pessimism;  for  it  asserts  that  tbc  world  of  sense 
never  did,  and  norcr  will,  bring  happiness  to  a  single  soul  of  man. 

But  though  Science,  if  it  niistiikc  its  function,  becomes  abfolutely 
false,  iu  itself  it  has  a  rclatire  and  unshaken  validity.  Were  Ucligion 
to  forget  this,  it  would  fall  into  superstition.  Asceticism  docs  not 
lleuy  that  a  harmony  was  intended  between  the  seen  and  the  unseen  ; 
it  demands  a  sacrifice  only  that  wo  may  be  enabled  "  /m  Gamen, 
Guiett,  ScAiiaen,  feal  nt  leben."  .\s  the  conservation  of  enoi^y  docs 
not  OTCTthrow  but  enlarge  oar  conception  of  miracles,  so  do  the  c«n- 
qnctts  of  Science  bring  with  tJicni  a  higher  asceticism  inspired  hy 
sympathy  with  the  pain  of  the  world,  aud  intent  on  relieving  it.  So 
many  things  arc  out  of  joint ;  there  is  such  need  to  widen  the  skirts 
of  light.  We  should  deny  oarselvea  that  we  may  not  be  inhuman  ; 
and  our  searching  into  high  nnd  low  should  teach  U9  that  man  is 
saved  and  enlightened  only  by  man.  Here  a  fresh  world  of  evolution 
and  causality  breaks  on  our  view ;  it  is  the  realm  of  Heroes  and  Hero- 
worship  and  redeeming  human  foIIowMiip;  for  "the  true  Shekiu»h 
is  man."  Hut  with  the  revelation  of  God  in  man  Christianity  begins ; 
and  when  we  have  distinguished  between  the  light  and  the  modiuci 
that  refracts  it,  we  may  find  in  the  Christian  records  that  glory  of  the 
Word  incarnate  which  has  dwelt  as  in  a  ta)>ernaclc  nmougxl  us,  and 
in  whose  presence  the  truths  of  sense  and  science  melt  into  infinite 
harmonics. 

ViLUAM   Barrt,  1>.D. 


THE  LATE   DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 


A  SKBTCn  FROM  UFS. 


I  HAPPENED  to  be  st&^ng  at  a  oountnr  hoiuc  lu  Sussex  in 
18S2  wben  the  Duke  or  Wcllingtoit  drove  over  to  Itineheon. 
Later  iu  tbe  day  he  mid  to  me :  "  Come  out  and  take  a  walk." 
That  afternoon  wv  hud  a  good  deal  of  coavcnaliou  about  the  coodt- 
tton  of  the  poor — their  bouses,  their  habila,  their  character,  and 
what  sboold  be  done  to  assi&t  thom.  As  we  reached  the  tup  of 
the  hill,  the  Duke  paused  aud  looked  round  upon  the  lovely  aummcr 
laodacapc  :  "This  is  what  they  want,"  he  said,  "fresh  air,  open 
spaoea ;  but  tliey  do  a  lot  of  miochief,  you  know ;"  and  be  then  told 
me  several  stories  of  RTvat  parks  that  had  been  opened  to  the  people 
and  whose  owners  afterwanU  closed  them  iu  dtsgunt.  I  ansirertd 
by  appealing  to  the  tlowerbeds  in  the  London  gardens,  iutimatioi; 
that  Uic  more  tUc  people  were  trusted  the  better  they  behared. 
"  Park<kccpers  and  police/'  said  tb»  Duke,  Ktriking  his  stick  on  the 
ground.  "A  priratc  park  eau't  be  watched  like  a  public  place; 
it  ian't  worth  while.  This  talk  about  the  people  and  tbeir  rights  to 
our  property  is  all  stuff;  we  give  them  pririlcgts,  and  what  do  tliey 
do  with  them  'i  "  The  Duke  was  not  a  pessimist,  but  he  was  not  an 
optimist.  He  was  a  Tory,  liberal  in  unexpected  ways,  and  naoow 
in  others;  he  soraetimea  played  the  cynic,  but  he  was  kindly  and 
good-natured  at  heut.  Be  waa  desirona  to  help  "the  people."  He 
bad  no  great  faith  iu  tbcm.  I  once  intimatc^l  that  tbc  "poor  wen 
more  generous  to  each  other  in  proportion  than  the  rich."  "  Kmi* 
sense  !  '  he  said ;  "  they  can't  do  any  thing  for  each  other ;  we  can, 
and  we  do."  'Ihe  Duke  fully  inherited  his  father's  disliko  of  coti- 
tradictioD,  so  I  kept  my  opinion  and  held  my  tongue.  "It  is 
drink  that  ruins  them,  and  it's  of  no  use  preaching  to  them  whiUt 
they  lire  in   pigstycs  and  get  no  fresh  air."     I  fully  concurred  is 
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that,  but  hinted  broadly  tlint  the  rich  vho  hitd  leisure  and  treaxure 
and  pIcMiitc  iu  towa  might  do  a  little  more  for  them.  "IIow?" 
Raid  the  Uutcv,  itharply.  "  By  opening  their  own  great  houses  and 
alloning  their  picture  gallerieti  and  art  treaatireH  to  be  seen  nnder 
proper  regulation."  The  Duke,  I  knew,  approved  of  Sunday  open- 
ing of  muacumii,  so  I  added,  "  ^Vhat  a  pleasure  it  would  be  if  the 
people  were  allowed  to  Tisit  Apitcy  House  oit  Sunday."  "  I  have 
no  objection  whaterer,"  be  replied,  "  if  you  think  they  would  caro 
about  it."  "  Try  them,"  said  I.  "  It  roquirca  thinking  over ;  if 
you  can  arrange  tltc  plan  and  submit  it  to  me,  I  will  consider  it; 
but  I  must  he  protected," 

Soon  after  tliis  I  wrot«  to  him  suggesting  that  Sunday  afternoon 

'  rlnt4  to  Apaley  lloosc  should  be  organieed  in  connection  with  the 
Sunday  Society,  of  which  the  Dean  of  Westminster  was  prcAideut, 
Tlte  iuspcctioQ  was  to  include  tho  ^fuuium  of  treasures  and  relics 
doirnstair»,  and  other  trophies  presented  to  the  late  Duke  of  Well- 
ington,  and  the  Waterloo  Gallery  of  ]>aintings  upstairs.  Admission 
was  to  be  by  a  card,  which  I  drew  out.  I  also  suggested  that  a 
deputation  from  the  Society,  which  1  would  be  willing  to  introduce, 
should  wait  upon  him  at  Apslcy  House  and  make  a  formal  request. 

[Thta  was  tlie  Duke's  reply : — 

'■  Dear  Mil,  ILvweis, 
"I  do  not  like  your  pba  of  ibi^  d«]m[ntian,  bccau«i  I  know  tlutt  sonto  if 
tioi  many  of  Ui«  advucatei  of  the  Sundny  Society  liaro  for  llieir  objoet  ilin 
<l)i{H>i)«iDg  irriih  TclifrioM,  wliert?iw  my  ohjucr:  is  oxncily  iho  rotorso — tik.,  to 
'  get  ri'l  uf  ihi*  glouiuinuM  wliich  uttontis  Hw  prnctico  of  raligioii  iu  Boglund. 

*"  I  ain  willing  t»  tiy  the  experiment,  but  not  williiij;  to  <lccUre  tltat  1 
|)att<anixe  the  Sunday  Soci«ty,  bolbrn  tlio  «X[>eriineiit  ha*  bccit  trivd. 

"  I  send  yttxi  tin  altered  foni)  of  lickntt,  by  which  you  »vc  tbsE  I  ke*p  it  ia 
mjp  own  hands. 

"Tb«  w«nib«r  in  London  is  m  pr«ciurious  that  I  leave  a  vnnsidcfable  mar- 
gin. N.B. — No  slippers  keep  out  the  wet  fruui  moisc  soles;  when  thu  [<ave* 
mvnt  is  not  dry,  tbey  must  not  come. 

'As  to  «xplau:iiions  which  yuu  soggest,  of  eaurse,  the  mors  «p«cliitor« 
know  the  bou«r,  but  I  don't  s««  that  mnub  i^  a  dist-ourM  is  rcKiuiHlR,  imu- 
nUMth  as  all  iImi  piatiuvs  ara  labelled.  Of  oourm  it  would  be  int«reHting  te 
give  tliB  liiitorr  of  orcry  paiiit«r,  but  tltat  noau  of  my  mtvsqIs  can  do. 

"Till.-  i(u<aliaa  ii,  'Do  the  pcujilo  of  tbu  c.liu^  ciim  for  tseeiug  tbo  orna- 
I  ments  of  out  class,'  nol  whether  or  not  they  want  to  h<ar  lectures  7 

"  Yours  Enoonsly, 

"  WELtlSOTOS." 

The  Duke's  permit  enclosed,  was  charactcrbtic ;  it  ran  thus : — 

"Jattuars,  18«1.  Pti-mit  the  Uartr  ttHit/rifada  tovitit  AptUg  Hmu  ii-hm 
I  Ike  »tr^  it  <bj,  or  ifthty  feme  la  a  earring*. 

"  Wkixisotox.'* 

Afterwards  ho  insisted  on  every  admission  bearing  my  name,  to 
I  which  1  made  no  objection.  jVU  through  the  summers  of  IH^'i  and 
I  i683  Apsley  House  was  thus  opened  to  the  people.     On  the  first 
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occasion,  I  accompnuied  tlic  crow<l  mytcif;  ami,  after  giving  tUcm 
n  brief  address-  ia  the  Hall,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  paBS<)d  to  the  Duke, 
and  the  n»s«mb1ed  tickct-holdcri  put  on  the  felt  slippers  prepared 
for  tlicir  use  hefore  treading  on  the  polished  parquet  floors.  "  Give 
an  inch,  ant]  ibcy  take  an  cU."  tlic  Duke  was  in  the  liahit  of  saying 
of  what  he  called  "  their  class."  In  a  few  weeks  this  wa«  unhappily 
TcrtHed.  I  received,  to  my  great  annoyanee,  the  following  letter 
ixmn  the  Duke  : — 

"  DiUK  Ma.  \li.viM, 
"  Your  Sunday  Society  has  shown  tbo  dovon  foot,  for  t)ii:y  hare  rc<]Ui4tod 
laa  to  giv«  tny  nninn  for  rauac,  dnndng,  and  drinkjng  on  SuiuUy !  I  akfcrvcd 
that  your  luinu)  wiu  not  on  iho  prospuctus.  [Of  oour««^  I  hiid  navcr  beun 
consulted.]  I  had  pleasure  in  openiog  Apslej  House  on  i^itnlay,  bscaosa 
pflopl«  of  their  claw  cannot  enjoy  thut  kind  of  recreation  on  any  olhr r  day,  and 
therefore  to  exclude  them  on  that  day  Is,  amonj  other  evils,  to  Mparata 
cUsKe;  bnt  they  can  and  do  danee  and  drink  e>'ery  day  in  the  veek.  Indeed, 
it  is  10  give  them  somclhiott  bnttcr  to  do  than  dancinf;  and  drinking  that  I  wiab 
museums  and  gr«at  hoiiws  opened  on  Studaya     Vefhnm  tat. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  WBt-LtKorox." 

Aflcr  seeing  the  Secretary  of  Ihc  Sunday  Society,  I  offered  the 
Duke  ecrlaiu  explanations,  wMeb  were  good-hunaouredly  accepted, 
and  the  permit  to  visit  Apsley  House  was  grnciously  renewed. 

Soon  after  thb,  I  happened  to  be  staying  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington at  StrathficldMyc,  and  Iiod  ample  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
bis  views  and  opinions  on  all  sorts  of  questions.  He  was  verj'  deaf, 
but  managed  his  infirmity  with  great  tact.  Uc  was  a  most  genial 
host,  and  harl  the  rare  art  of  putting  every  one  at  tlieir  ease  by  lus 
perfect  simplicity,  hcartincM  of  manner,  and  a  certain  shrewdness 
and  humour,  which  was  sometimes  a  little  blunt,  bnt  ticvcr  unkindly. 
He  was  extremely  thoughtful  and  considerate  to  bis  servants  and 
retainers,  nnd  his  manner  to  them  was  just  the  same  as  his  manner 
to  any  of  bis  equals. 

He  used  to  come  down  about  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  and  spend 
bis  morning  in  the  library  till  lunch-time.  He  showed  me  his 
I>ooka,  his  coins,  and  medallions.  He  was  constantly  interrupted  by 
stewards  and  messengers,  and  from  what  I  heard  I  inferred  that  he 
took  an  active  interest  in  his  neighbours,  sent  presents  of  game  tn 
bis  dependents,  and  looked  after  everything  connected  with  the 
estate  himself. 

In  the  afternoon  we  drove  out,  or  inspected  the  fann  and  fields, 
full  of  queer  foreign  animals.  I  have  seldom  had  a  more  amusing 
companion  ;  the  eoDversatiou  never  flagged.  He  was  full  of  anec- 
dote— often  about  the  great  Duke  (whom  I  remember  seeing  once 
in  the  House  of  Lorda,  arm-in-arra  with  Lord  Brougham,  in  IBSO, 
ao'l  whom  the  late  Duke  singularly  resembled  in  tame).      He  told 
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me  of  that  great  mao's  extraordinary  accuracy  and  cotninand  of 
details. 

Tlii»  came  out  especially  in  the  despatches,  aeroral  volumes  of 
which  he  had  cardiilly  edited.  "  My  fathor,"  he  said,  "  u»ed  to 
read  thcto  admiringly  himself.  '  'Foii  nay  life,'  lie  once  aaid  to  mc, 
'  I  don't  know  how  I  ever  came  to  write  'cm!'  Sfy  father  had  one 
odd  peculiarity — weakness,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so — he  would  never 
be  corrected.  Ho  used  to  drive  himself,  and  always  at  a  great  pace. 
Once  my  brother  Charloa  Wiw  sitting  by  his  wde.  TIhs  horses  were 
pelting  along  at  the  usual  rate,  and  to  his  horror,  Charles  saw  that 
my  father  had  fallen  asleep,  still  holding  tlie  reius.  He  had  the 
jiower  of  sleeping  by  snatches.  I  have  seen  liira  fall  asleep  at  dinner, 
and  no  one  dared  cither  move  themselves  or  rouse  him.  Well,  the 
hurtcs  neared  a  turnpike  gate.  It  was  closed.  Charles  dared  not 
touch  the  reins  ;  but  a  smash  was  inevitable.  lie  nudgnl  the  Duke 
just  in  lime.  '  )liud  your  own  businLrtK,  Charlie,'  itaid  uy  father,  and 
Charlea  got  oo  more  thanks. 

"  On  another  occasion  the  Duke  gave  my  brother  a  cheiiue  for  CIO, 
with  orders  to  send  it  to  some  poor  man  who  had  written  in  distress 
frt>m  Edinburgh.  My  brother,  before  sending  it,  made  inquirie!), 
and  found  the  man  to  be  an  impostor ;  ho  he  brought  back  tfac 
cheque.  He  thought,"  added  the  Duke,  slyly,  "  that  my  father 
might  say,  '  Vou  may  keep  the  cheque,  Charles.'  Not  at  all ;  my 
father  pocketed  the  clicque,  and  merely  remarked,  '  Charles,  I  told 
ytwi  to  aend  off  tliat  chwiuc.     Why  cannot  you  obey  orders.'?" 

^M!  Iat«  Duke's  admiration  for  his  father,  wliosc  aidc-dc-cnmp  be 
had  been  for  many  years,  was  naturally  very  great.  "  My  father," 
he  said,  "  ruled  the  House  of  Lords  absolutely  for  some  time.  He 
had  always  a  majority  of  pccni  at  his  bat^,  ready  at  any  moment  to 
vote  to  order  1  but  his  bitterest  political  foes  have  admitted  that 
never,  during  his  lung  tenure  of  office,  upon  any  one  occasion  did  he 
use  this  power  to  carry  his  personal  opinion  against  the  expressed 
will  of  the  country.  Parliament  was  oAcn  at  variance  with  him, 
but  both  Hotiaea  respected  him  for  hit  political  integrity. 

"  At  night  I  sometimes  read  the  Timet  aloud  to  him.  His  atltnira- 
tion  for  Crladstone's  eloquciicc  was  vcrj'  great.  '  ^Vhen  he  rises  in 
the  House,  the  rest  arc  like  ninepins.  Words!  words!  Tlio  next 
morning,  there's  not  m  much  in  it  after  all.'  Whenever  1  t>egan  a 
speech  of  Gladstone's,  he  cut  me  short  after  the  first  few  HCnteuce«  : 
'  Get  on  to  sontetliing  else  !'  " 

He  chuckled  over  Bradlaugh's  idea  of  giving  pensions  like  his  own 
(j£3,000  a  year  for  two  lives)  twelve  yeara  to  run.  "  I  am  quite 
agreeable.  Personally,  I'm  all  right.  If  tliey  abolish  the  Lords,  I 
■ball  cross  to  Belgium.  I'm  Prince  of  Waterloo  there.  When  the 
great  powers  swallow  up  Belgium,  I  can  still   live  iu  Spain,  where  1 
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am  l>uke  of  Cuidad  Uodriga  And  if  Spain  collapses,  I  sliaU  retire 
to  Portugal,  nherc  I  shall  cud  my  days  as  Marquis  of  Torre*  Vedras 
and  Count  of  Vimicro  I  " 

lie  ncTcr  BCirmed  in  a  hurry  to  fro  to  bed.  One  night  he  came 
up  vith  mc  to  my  bedroom  and  stayed  nearly  an  hour,  pouring  out 
auecdotes  of  the  )>eopIe  wIiokc  {Kirlraita  hung  on  the  walls.  Some 
of  tbc!<«,  ctpceialiy  about  George  IV.,  were  of  the  raci«t  ilexcrip- 
tion.  The  Duke  in  bis  mood  spared  no  one,  not  even  liring  pcraon- 
agea  of  the  moat  exalted  rank.  Pcrbapa  the  late  Duke  on  "  Copen- 
hagen," the  Waterloo  hone,  and  bis  view  of  the  ill-fated  statue  about 
to  be  transferred  to  Aldersbol,  may  interest  the  general  reader  at  this 
moment.  The  Duke  himself  was  no  great  admirer  of  the  atatae,  bat 
•aid  his  father  thought  it  very  gooti,  and  liked  it  opposite?  his  house. 
"  They  talk  of  Copenhagen's  head  bciug  like  a  pig's  bead.  'Well,  I 
went  with  Sir  ]Odwin  Landiieer  to  ace  it  in  the  fonndry.  The  borce's 
head  alone  protradcd  at  the  time,  and  Sir  Edwin  declared  he  eoniiidered 
it  a  Tcry  good  model  of  a  bone's  bead.  I  can  answer  for  it,  it  was 
very  like  Copenhagen." 

I  nas  walking  in  the  Slrntltfit^lilsaye  Pari:  witli  him  one  after- 
uoou.  when  wo  paused  at  a  railod-olT  clump  of  trees.  "  Here,"  said 
he,  "  lies  Cojwubagen.  By  tlw  way,"  be  said,  "do  you  know  that 
the  famous  '  Up,  Guard*,  and  at  them !'  ia  not  my  father's  at  all, 
but  Lord  Siiitoun's,  ami  the  right  words  are,  *  Up,  (Juards,  and  fire 
low?'  My  father  aat  Copenhagen  fourteen  hours  at  a  slreteh  at 
"Waterloo.  He  was  a  horse  not  much  to  look  at,  but  of  great  eudur- 
anco  and  spirit.  The  Duke  got  bim  in  .Spain,  and  rode  bim  Ihruugh 
his  Spanish  campaigns ;  he  was  very  fond  of  him.  For  years  before 
he  died  he  vrm  kept  here  as  a  pet,  and  the  ladies  were  all  proud  to 
ride  him  up  and  down  the  terrace,  tn  order  to  boast  of  buviug  sat  on 
bis  baek.  He  was  buried  hem  very  early  in  the  morning.  AU 
the  servants  turned  out,  and  to  their  snrprise  the  Duke,  who  was 
tbcn  very  old  and  failing,  got  up  and  appeared  at  the  funeral.  AVbcai 
tbc  horse  was  brought  out,  he  immediately  noticed  that  one  hoof 
was  off.  He  was  rcry  angry,  but  could  not  discorer  the  robber- 
Some  mouths  afterwards,  he  thought  he  r^hould  like  a  hoof,  and  bad 
Copenhagen  dug  np,  but  his  tltrec  remaining  hoofs  had  rotted  away. 
A  farm  labourer,  hearing  of  this,  asked  to  sec  my  father,  and  told 
bim  Ibnt  he  knew  tbc  man  who  had  done  the  deed,  for  be  had  himself 
bought  the  hoof  for  3s.  6d.  In  this  nay  the  Duke  recovered  Copen- 
hagen's boof,  wbicJi  he  had  set  (I  think,  tbc  Duke  said),  as  an  iuk- 
sUnd." 

"  And  has  this  noble  brute  no  tombatone,  no  epiupb  7"  1 
asked,  as  we  stood  beaidc  the  grave.  "  None  whatever :  but  if 
you  will  be  the  Laureate,  be  sliall  luive  one." 

I  waK  not  eager  for  the  honour  thrust   thus  upon  me ;    but  il 
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the  Duke  alluded  to  it  again  after  dinner,  I  thought  it  over  when 
I  vent  up  to  bed.  "  If,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  he  should  ask  a  third 
time,  and  I  have  nothing  ready,  he  might  think  me  ungraciouB." 

The  next  day,  I  was  leaving.  I  had  bid  the  Duke  good-by  over- 
night. As  I  ivas  at  breakfast,  a  servant  entered,  and  handed  me  the 
following  note  from  his  Grace  : — 

"Dear  Mb.  Haweis, 

"I  shall  awear  yoa  wrote  this  clerical  epitaph  if  you  don't  produce 
something  better. 

"  Yours, 

"  WELLINflTOM." 

Tliis  was  the  Duke's  epitaph  : — 

Here  liea  CopeohtgeD,  &a. 
"  God'a  hunible  mitnuneat  of  btntal  day, 

Should  ihAre  the  glories  ol  thst  glorioai  day." 

"  Waa   there   any   answer  ?"      There  was.       Fortunately,  I  had 

written  down  my  epitaph,  and  had  it  all  ready ;  so  I  sent  it  up  to 

the  Duke.     It  ran  thus : — 

"  Hcn^  full  o!  honour  and  gi^nt  memorie*, 
Wellington'!  WKr-horae,  CopenhageD,  liei. 
Spare  empty  praiae  to  one  u>  tried  and  true, 
Three  wordi  tuSce—Peace,  Vicbwy,  Waterloo!" 

I  do  not  know  the  fate  of  my  epitaph.     I  never  alluded  to  it. 

I  did  not  see  the  Duke  again  for  some  months.     He  never  alluded  to 

it  hot  once,  when  he  observed,  that  he  preferred  his  own,  becatue 

it    was    briefer,  and  epitaphs  should    be  brief.       I   agreed  to  the 

general  proposition.     But  I  do  venture  to  hope  that,  in  the  midst 

if  that  solitary  and  nameless  group  of  trees  at  Strathfieldsaye,  some 

nemorial  stone  may  still  be  set  up  ia  honour  of  Copenhagen,  that 

>  the  last  resting-place  of  "  God's   humble  instrument,"  insepar- 

ily  associated    with    England's  peace    and   glory,    may  never    be 

rgotten. 

H.  R.  Havveis. 


A   BIHARI   MILL-SONG. 


The  8nbjoiQ«d  iranslaUoo  '»  trota  a  Jaiiar,  or  " Mtll-iHiaf-"  diauuUd  bv 
tli^HiiMloowomeu  or  Sliikibttd  while  griudingtbeirruomiagj^n.  TTie 
IiMlian  text,  und  a  prase  vcniou  of  lli«  origiiial  Bhojptiri,  wen  girqn  in 
■n  kdminble  pajicr  communicnud  to  tbo  April  number  of  thn  Jtmmai 
o/tht  tt^at  A§ialie  SoeirJff,  \>y  &lr.  George  A.  Gn«r«OD,  B.C.S^  Mg^*- 
trate  of  Pktan.  The  JalJart  mtv  tilrttiy»  of  *  pnthMic  cbKntcwr,  with  q 
moiKXonotu  nnmciuiiog  rafraiD,  like  thin  "IfH-ri-je^."  Th«  Mifm,  in 
!l)p  pn!s«nt  «ong,  is  dim  of  the  conquering  Muhammcdan  race,  snd  lloril 
Singh  A  liajpdt  dspendent ;  at>d  il  r^ltles  how  lh«  nstei  of  tho  latter  yat 
sn  end  to  her  lifu  noher  iImd  marry  wUb  ft  deUMed  Mualim.] 


A    SONG    OF  THE   MILL. 

OF  eight  great  beams  the  boat  was  wrought. 
With  four  r«d  r«w.pins  i—Hu-n-jet  I 
Wheii  Mirut  Sdieb  spied  at  the  Uliaat 
Bhi^bati  bathiug  : — Hn-ri-jee  / 

"  Ob,  girls  1  that  hither  your  chatties  bring, 
Who  is  this  bathing?" — Hn-ri'jix ! 

"The  Head  of  our  village  is  Horil  Singb; 
Tis  the  Raja's  sister  \"—Bu.ri.jn  ! 

"  Bua  thou.  Barber  ! — and,  Feoo  I  run  thoa ; 

Briug  hither  that  Bsjpfit  I" — Hu-ri-jee! 
"Oh,  girls!  who  nrr;  th«  chatlieH,  now. 

Which  is  his  dwelling?" — ilu-ri-Jee  .' 

"  The  dweUing  of  Horil  Singh  looks  north, 
And  north  of  the  door  is  a  sandal-tree  :" — 

With  arms  fast-bound  tliejr  brought  him  forth  ; 
"  Salaam  to  the  Mina  V'—Hu-ri-Jee! 
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"  Take,  Horil  Singh,  this  basket  of  gold, 
And  give  me  thy  sister,  sweet  Bhagbati." 

"  Fire  burn  thy  basket  I"  he  answered,  bold,— 
"  My  sister's  a  Rajpflt  \"—Hu-ri-jee  ! 

Horil's  wife  came  down  from  ber  house  ; 

She  weeps  in  the  courtyard  :  "  Cnrsed  be, 
"  Oh,  siater-ia-law,  thy  beaatiful  brows  ! 

My  hnsband  is  chained  for  them  \" — Hu-rt-jee  ! 

"  Now,  sister-in-law  !  of  thy  house  keep  charge. 
And  the  duties  therein  :"  quoth  Bhagbati ; 

"  For  Horil  Singh  shall  be  set  at  large, 
I  go  to  release  him !  " — Hu-ri-jee  ! 

When  Bhagbati  came  to  the  Mirza's  hall 
Low  she  salaamed  to  him  : — Huri-jee  !  ' 

"  The  fetters  of  Horil  Singh  let  fall, 

If,  Mirza,"  she  said,  "  thou  desirest  me," 

"  If,  Mirza,"  she  said,  "  thou  wouldst  have  my  love. 

Dye  me  a  bride-cloth ;" — Hu-ri-jee  ! 
"  Saffron  tencatb  and  TermilUoa  above, 

Fit  for  a  Rajpiit !  "—Hu-ri-jee  .' 

"  If,  jUirza,"  she  said,  "  I  am  fair  in  thine  eyes. 
And  mine  is  thy  heart,  now," — Hu-ri-jee  ! 

"  Command  me  jewels  of  rich  device. 
Pit  for  a  Rajpftt !"— ifi(-ri-yee  / 

"  If  Mirza,"  she  said,  "  I  must  do  this  thing, 

Qnitting  my  people," — Hu-ri-jee .' 
"  The  palanquin  and  the  bearers  bring. 

That  I  go  not  afoot  from  them  ! " — Hu-ri-jee  ! 

Smiling,  he  bade  the  dyers  haste 

To  dye  her  a  bride-cloih  ; — Hu-ri-jee  ! 
Weeping — weeping,  around  her  waist 

Bhagbati  bound  it. — Hu-ri-jee. 

Smiling,  he  bought,  from  the  goldsmith's  best. 

Jewels  unparalleled  : — Hu-ri-jee  ! 
Weeping,  weeping — on  neck  and  breast 

fibagbati  clasped  ih.em.^— Hu-ri-jee  ! 
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Jojoiuly  iiDiling,  "  Bring  fortli,"  he  cried. 

"  My  gilded  paUii<)uin !" — Htt-ri-jer  ! 
Bitterly  "onrowing,  pnlerwl  the  briile, 

iJeautiful  Uliagbati. — Hu-ri-jer .' 

A  koiS  and  a  linlf  of  a  kou  went  they. 
And  another k<Ma  after; — Hu'ri-jee ! 

Then  Bhagbati  ihintUid  :  "  Beuren,  titav  ! 

1  vould  dritik  at  the  taak  here  1 " — Hti-ri-jet  / 

"  Take  from  mr  cap/'  the  Mlrza  said  : 

"  Oh,  not  to-ilay  will  I  take  !  "  quoth  she : 

"  For  this  waa  my  father'a  tank,  who  is  dead, 
And  it  wmn  will  be  diitaot !" — Hu-ri-jee  ! 

She  quaSed  one  draught  from  her  hoUoircd  paint, 
And  ngnin  she  dipped  it -.—-Hu-ri-jfe  ! 

llten  leaped  in  the  vater,  dark  and  rslm. 

And  sank  from  the  sight  of  them. — Hn-ri'jte  f 

Sorely  the  Minn  beirnilcd,  and  hid 
His  faec  in  his  cloth,  for  rnge  to  be 

So  mocked  :  "  Sec,  dot,  in  all  xhc  AiA 
Bhagbati  fooled  ue  \"~Hti-ri-Jee  ! 

Gricrinp,  the  Jlirza  east  a  net 

Drugging  the  water; — HH-ri-jee  t 
Only  ahotb  and  weeds  did  he  get, 

ShclU  and  bIaddcr<wecds.~'^«-H>/K .' 

Laughing,  n  net  cast  Uoril  Singh, 

Dragping  the  water; — Hu-ri-jte  ! 
Lo!  at  the  first  svccp,  up  thcr  bring 

Dead,  cotd  Bliagbati — fair  to  seel 

Lnnghing,  homeward  the  Rnjpilt  wends, 
Chewing  hi*  betel ;  "  for  now,"  quoth  he, 

"  In  honour  this  Icnp  of  Bbagbati  ends 
Tlircc  generations  !  " — Hu-ri-jet ! 

Eowix  AanuLD,  C>SX 
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TUE  publication  of  an  essay  on  the  anbjiM't  of  apparitions  in  th» 
CoxTKMroKAKT  Rktibw  (Janusr)',  ISai)  has  l>ecii  the  causo 
of  a  variety  of  commimicationa,  wbicb  bare  been  addressed  to  me  by 
old  fiiciiils  a«  well  m  by  strangers.  Amongst  tUem  i«  one  from  tlic 
well-known  Cam!irii!gc  matlicmfttician.  Dr.  Pcrcival  Froet,  in  which 
he  writes  inier  alia  n»  foikiws : — 

"  I  wish  you  had  taken  the  case  of  liearin^  a  sound  in  your  mind's 
car~quitcas  common  as  the  ap[>arition.  I  don't  think  you  woidd 
hare  spoken  of  the  little  anvils,  and  hammers,  and  harp-stringH  by 
which  the  external  vibrations  would  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
bmin." 

This  remark  has  suf^cated  to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  con* 
!iidcr  generally  iht;  pwnibitity  of  com  muni  cat  ioiia  b<'tu'een  one  mind 
and  another  mimicking  [so  to  speak)  any  one  of  the  senses — Jiot  the 
tease  of  sight  only.  The  communkntion  of  an  impre»to»  to  the 
brain,  and  bo  of  a  tJioHjjht  or  perception  to  the  mind,  oomcs  (as  wo 
know)  gcucriilly  through  the  scn^^s.  llie  senses  are  the  gateways 
of  knowledge ;  gateways  of  very  different  magnitudes  and  different 
degrees  of  dignity — all  gateways,  ncTcrthelm ;  and  in  the  normal 
condition  of  communication  between  tbo  external  world  and  the 
mind,  tlierc  is  commonly  no  doubt  or  question  as  to  which  gate  it  is 
throngh  which  any  given  communication  has  been  transmitted ; 
tbongh  even  here  it  may  be  noted  that  the  trananiisviou  itself,  and 
not  the  particular  mode  of  transmisuon,  is  ao  much  the  more  impor- 
tant point,  that  frequently  wc  forget,  rapidly  and  without  difficulty, 
which  gateway  it  was  through  which  some  particular  knowledge 
entered  the  miod.  We  know,  for  example,  that  n  cvrtain  thing  has 
bat  wc   sometimes  cannot  »atisfv  ourselves  whether 
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itmil  ta  sDCvspapcr,  omliethcr  irc  AcariHt  from  the  mouth  of  some 
luformaQT.  Hearing  and  seeing  are,  id  fact,  so  completely  recognize<I 
u  partners  io  the  cunrcyauoc  of  knowledge,  that  they  are  not  anfrc- 
quciitly  coiifiiaed  with  each  other,  and  either  may  pass  under  ttio 
title  of  the  other  without  offence  or  jealousy,  Thiw,  in  rcjilying  to 
the  letter  of  a  frieud,  itho  aunouiicea  his  arrtrnt  at  the  cud  of  a 
journey,  one  writes  natundly  enough,  "  1  am  glad  to  hear  of  your 
safe  arrival,"  though  the  vrritor  has  oercr  heard  auylliing,  but  only 
atcn  the  ncirs  in  a  letter  -,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  per»>n  It&tenini: 
to  aa  exptunatiou  from  one  with  whom  he  i-i  urguiiig  liy  word  of 
mouth,  says  equally  naturally,  "  Yea,  I  «ee  what  you  mean,"  though 
Slight  has,  in  fact,  never  been  called  in  aid.  Thus,  one  gateway  of 
knowledge  may  bo  familiarly  changed  for  another  without  any  eril 
result ;  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  may  xumetimes  be  a  doubt 
as  to  the  particular  gate  by  which  any  gtreo  ])icce  of  knowledge  hu 
found  aoccss  to  the  mind. 

\^^lat  wiil  l>e  the  case,  if  it  be  possible — as  at  least  for  argument 
may  be  auppoacd — for  one  mind  to  act  npoti  another,  not  directly 
through  the  stinses,  but  by  what  I  have  called  a  mimicry  of  the 
teusei?  This  action  npon  the  mind  has  acquired,  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Psychical  Research  Society,  the  name  of  Ttlepatky. 
Let  us  adopt  the  name,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  useful  one — adopt  it,  of 
couree,without  absolutely  assuming  that  itcomcsponds  to  anything  real 
and  aetual.hntonlyasaconTenicnt  expression  for  something  the  reality 
and  actuality  of  which  it  is  oxa  purpose  to  investigate.  Using  then 
this  terminology,  the  question  before  us  is,  will  telepathic  commuui- 
catioD  simulate  one  sense  rather  than  another?  Cau  that  rvvene 
action,  which  in  my  former  paper  I  spccniulively  iiuggesle<I  iu  the 
case  of  the  eye,  be  suggested  as  possible  in  the  case  of  the  car,  or  of 
any  other  organ  of  the  senses  ? 

The  answer  to  such  questions  as  tbcsc  may  well  be  prefaced  by  ■ 
few  remarks  Upon  the  position  of  sight  amongst  the  scnsea-  It  willj 
1  suppose,  be  at  once  recognixcd  as  facite  princept  amongst  the 
leachers  of  the  mind.  It  is  no  doubt-  wonderful  to  what  wi  cxlenl 
Itearing  can  take  the  place  of  sceibg  when  the  eyes  have  bccomt 
blind.  The  mind  seems  almost  to  develop  new  powcn,  xpociKlly  it) 
the  direction  of  memory,  and  iu  drawing  eouclnsions  from  slight  in- 
articulate sounds,  ccarcely  perceived  by  those  who  can  »ce.  Tbt 
sense  of  touch,  also,  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  Q-equently  slrcngtfaeni 
to  a  wondrous  degree,  aud  becomes  almost  a  new  icnie.  There  xm 
even  cases  in  which  touch  supplies  a  medium  of  coramnuicatioD  to 
those  who  are  both  blind  and  deaf.  Slorcorcr,  llic  relative  values  of 
teeitig  and  hearing  are  diSerent,  if  I  em  not  mistakes,  in  difTcrcot 
persons ;  some  acquire  knowledge  more  readily  by  the  eye,  some  hj 
the  eur.     Still,  speaking  generally,  the  eye  is  the  chief  and  biglicil 
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of.  Beose,  the  supreme  external  bodily  iDBtmtnent  of  mental 
power;  and  thus  it  comes   to  paM   that   Itic  kinglj  prcrogatire  of 
sight  is  stretched,  as  prerogatives  are  apt  to  be,  beyond  its  due  limit. 
Language  is  framed  not  unfrcqnGntly  upon  the   implied  sasumption 
that  the  eye  is  the  only  test  of  the  material  and  scmible,  iiiiu^ad  of 
being  the  chiuf  and  most  indubitable.     Thus,  for  example,  wc  vpcak 
of  visible  and  invisible  as  exhuusttve  of  all  that  exitt^.    In  the  Nicene 
Creed  the  Almighty  Father  is  described  as  "  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  of  all  tilings  risible  and  invinible,"     The  phrase  is  sufiR- 
cicnt  for  its  purpose,  and  for  a»o  in  a  popular  universally  repeated 
formula  i.t  better   than   one   which   might   attempt  more  scientific 
cxactDCSs — better.,  for  example,  than  if  the  phrase   had  been   used 
"  material  and  spiritual."     Xcvertbeliiw,  the  phroce,  when  carefully 
examined,  is  certainly  o|>cn  to  the  objection  that  it  arrogates  to  the 
eye  a  prerogntivc  of  distinguishing  between  one  department  of  crca- 
tioQ  aud  another  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  and  for  which  it  is 
inadequate.      Vitifiie  implies  the  ()uslity  of  being  sfrn  ;  but  teen  by 
whom  or  by  what  ?     An  object  may  ho  visible  to  one  eye  and  invi- 
sible to  another.     Vision  depends,  also,  upon  the  presence  of  some 
tlluminatiiig  power :    objects  ore  ta  material  in  a  dark  night  as  in 
the   daytime,   but   they   may   be   quite   invisible.     It  is  probable 
that  Tisiou  tit  the  case  of  insects  is  a  very  different  power  from  what 
it  is  in  the  case  of  quadrupeds  or  men.    Moreover,  there  arc  portions 
of  the  material   unirerxe,  say  the  medium,  the   vibrations   of   which 
eoDstitute  iight,  or  the  electric  fluid,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  con- 
cerning which   it   may  poesibly  be   asserted   that  they  are   actually 
invisible.    'ITie  laminiferous  ether,  in  fact,  must  be  invisible,  because 
it  is  the  means  by  which  everything  is  seen,  and  therefore  esnnut  be 
wen  itself.     So  that  vbible  and  invisible  will  not  mean  exactly  the 
same  thing  as  material  and  spiritual.      Both  phrases  may  be  entirely 
exhaustive  of  creation,  because  it  may  be  said  that  whatever  is  tiot 
iDclnded  in  the  one  category  will  bo  included  in  the  other ;  but  the 
dividing  line  in    the  two  classification  it  uilt   not   necessarily  be  tbo 
same.     You  may  have  that  which  is  material  and  which  yet  is  iafi* 
siMe;  material  and  visible  need  not  be  co-cxiensive,  and  cannot  in 
fiict  be  so. 

Nercrtlielexs,  that  viaible  and  material  are  commonly  regarded  as 
syuoDymes  may  be  concluded  from  such  a  phrase  as  that  which  has 
\KiiXi  adopted  as  the  title  of  their  book  by  the  authors  of  the 
"Unseen  Universe."  It  gives  a  marvellous  emphasis  to  the  sublime 
passage,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,"  to  consider  that 
so  far  as  we  know  the  universe  might  have  existed  without  light ; 
the  nou-cxistcnix  of  the  lumiuifcrous  ether  appears  to  be  mentally 
conceivable ;  and  even  if  this  be  not  so,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
necessary  rcasoa  why  the  vibrations  of  the  ether  shouid  find  an 
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inBtrnment  incli  aa  tbe  eje  to  receive  tliom  mod  to  convert  them 
into  tight.  Wo  hiivc  no  »ucb  organ  u(lii|itC4l  to  tloctric  agency;  it 
is  only  in  the  mo«t  recent  times  that  the  actioa  of  electricity  hu 
been  wo  conrcrted  sm  to  become  [irrceptiblc  by  eye  and  ear.  Tet 
irbst  a  different  creation  a  nnivcrso  in  this  signilicatioD  of  tbe 
term  Muren  mnut  bavc  been ;  tinxecn,  not  beeaiue  in  it»  natore 
epiritnal,  and  on  that  account  invioible,  but  because  tbc  medium  of 
sight,  or  ttic  optical  mechanism,  or  both,  bad  been  left  out  of  the 
creational  Khenic. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  qucsliou  which  has  been  proposed — 
namely,  whether  a  reverse  action  may  not  be  oonceired  in  tlic  casu 
of  other  sciiscs  than  that  of  sight.  To  make  what  is  here  advanced 
intelligible,  let  me  remind  the  reader  of  vhut  is  meant  by  the 
rcvcrtc  action  of  which  I  speak.  1  have  urged  iu  my  former  essay 
that  if,  as  is  undoubtedly  tbe  cose,  an  object  affects  the  eye  by  means 
of  luminous  vihratiooB,  which,  falling  oa  the  retina,  convey  their 
effect  to  the  brain,  uud  there,  by  a  myoterioiis  process  which  it 
baffles  us  to  conceive,  arc  transmuted  into  thought  or  mental  per* 
ccption,  then  it  is  at  Iciwt  conceivable  that  the  some  thought  or 
mental  perception  may  be  produced  by  some  other  action  upon  the 
miud,  and  that  irhcn  so  produced  it  may  cause  the  belief  that  it 
proceeds  from  an  external  object  acting  upon  the  brain,  and  so  npon 
the  mind  through  the  optical  machinery  of  the  eye.  If  it  be  asked, 
»iupposing  this  true  of  sight.  Why  not  of  the  other  senses?  I  rq>Iy, 
Why  not?  A  priori,  1  know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  be  true  <rf 
one  of  the  gateways  of  knowledge  rather  than  of  another,  except 
that,  in  acconlaucc  with  the  view*  above  expounded,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  expect  that  sight,  being  beyond  all  doubt  tbe  grandest 
and  most  important  gateway,  would  exhibit  more  examples  of  Du 
process  than  any  other. 

And  this  expectation  Eccms  to  me  to  coineide  with  t»ci  aod 
experience,  so  far  oa  fact  and  experience  can  be  wimitted  to  exist 
in  this  mysterious  region.  Let  us  examine  what  the  several  senses 
have  to  B3>y  for  themselves. 

1,  Krvtj  take  bearing.  In  the  vulgar  ghost  story  the  ear  has 
Huffieieut  nconjintion ;  clanking  of  chains,  rustling  of  dresses,  alt 
kinds  of  uncanDy  sounds,  have  their  recogaixed  place.  A  ghost 
story  would  tack  much  of  its  creepincss  if  it  confined  itscU  to  the 
sense  of  sight,  though  nndouhteillr  inuny  do  so  confine  themselves. 
But  in  apjMirition  stories,  of  a  kind  which  would  be  accepted  by  llic 
P^chical  Bcscarch  Society,  sound  is  not  always  wanting.  For 
example :  iu  a  most  strange  tale,  published  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Ctnttiry,  by  Messrs.  Gunicy  and  Myers,  un  the 
pertonal  testimony  of  Sir  Edmund  Hornby,  the  sense  of  hearing 
plays  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  important  a  part  as  the  Miue  of  seehtg. 
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Taking  a  brood  view  of  opparition  stories,  tlic  clums  of  wliivli  to 
aoc^>t«iice  are  respectable,  I  think  it  mav  be  sai<l  that  while  si^bt, 
aa  the  very  name  apparilton  implies,  is  the  rcdk  chie6y  aimulatcti,  it 
IB  impossible  to  exclude  narratives  in  which  the  aenK  o(  heariog 
occur*.  It  Riaj  be  a  result  of  that  marvellous  instiDct  -which  UtU 
Sbakflpearc  almost  out  of  the  level  of  ordinary  htiinun  intellect, 
that  the  gho«t  of  Hamlet's  father  is  represented  aa  appealing  to 
sight  more  frequently  and  (bo  to  apeak)  more  readily  than  to  bearing. 
Horatio,  when  he  first  opened  the  mrstprr  to  Hamlet,  had  seen  the 
ghost  and  was  certain  of  its  personality,  but  had  never  heard  it 
ipcsk :  speech  first  shownl  itself  under  the  influence  of  Uamtct 
himself. 

If  WG  look  to  the  reason  of  the  thing,  tt  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
conimunicatioiis  to  the  mind  by  some  spiritual  agency  would  be  con- 
fined  to  the  mimicry  of  sight  and  not  extend  to  hearing.  For  if  the 
com  muni  cation  l>c  ms'lc  for  any  sjtccinl  puqwsc,  that  purpose  may 
coooeiTably  be  unattainable  by  simple  trsion ;  vision  may  be  enough, 
but  alM>  it  may  be  insufficient ;  if  the  purpose  of  the  eommuntcatioD 
bo  the  gitiug  of  some  definite  knowledge,  the  latter  would  pnibably 
be  the  case.  Heocc,  I  suppose,  it  is  that  those  Divine  communics* 
tKHiB  which  are  recognized  in  Holy  Scripture  uuifcrsally  involve 
speech  :  "  The  Lord  said  unto  him  in  a  vision  "■ — Jivt  apii^  avror 
tv  if^/icn;*  the  extraordinary  conditions  of  the  communication 
are  all  implied  in  the  tcaro  viwn ;  but  the  vision  is  for  the  very 
pnrtKMe,  and  only  for  the  purpose,  of  conveying  a  direction  which 
could  only  be  given  under  the  form  of  speech.  In  fact,  in  the  case 
DOW  cilcd  tlierc  i*  no  record  of  nr/hi  being  called  into  play  at  all ; 
Ibc  command  to  Ananias  is  represented  aa  being  given  by  a  roic«, 
and  the  uttcrcr  of  the  words  remains,  so  far  aa  the  hiitory  informs 
us,  unseen  throughout  the  interview. 

To  quote  another  caac  from  Holy  Scripture,  we  read 


a  voice: 


The 


of  Uie  firHt 
Lord  called 


revelation  being  made  to  Samuel  by 
SamncI,  and  he  answered.  Here  am  I."  Tlic  whole  of  the  inter- 
view was  vocal ;  in  fact,  it  was  He  who  is  emphatically  the  tifureu 
God  that  revealed  himself  to  tfac  child  prophet.  Yet  the  writer  tells 
us   that  "  Samuel   fearc^i   to   show  Kli   the  tusion."^      The  bigbcst 

I     attribute  of  God  is  that  He  is  unseen  and  may  not  be  represented  by 

Hk  risible  image ;  but  the  Word  of  God  is  the  keynote  both  of  tbe 

Hold  Testament  and  of  the  New, 

H  In  reality,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  seeing  and  hearing  clear  of 
each  other.  A  word  used  by  myself  in  caeb  of  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs  may  Iw  cited  as  a  wilnens.  1  h:ive  spoken  of  an  t«/e*-- 
vietv  being  vocal,  and  of  a  apeaktr  being  unsern  iu  an  intervivw ;  and 
probably  there  is  no  incorrectness  in  doing  so ;  yet  an  interview,  by 

AeU  ix.  19.  t  1  Ssm.  uL  IS. 
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the  Tcry  oomp(»itiou  of  the  vord,  implici  sight;  view  cannot  be 
vocal.  Nevertheless,  in  the  interviewing  of  which,  in  these  d«y»,  we 
kuuw  so  much,  tlie  mere  seeing  of  Mme  illiutrious  viutor  is  mani- 
festly of  Bocond-ratc  importance,  or  perhaps  of  no  importance  at 
all ;  the  cateooe  of  interriewiog  cousUtg  iu  tlie  extraction  of  infor- 
mation or  the  ascertaining  of  opinion.  A  ncvapapcr  correaponclent 
could  carry  on  an  interview  from  behind  a  curtain  almost  as  easily 
as  in  broad  dayli{;ht ;  sight,  «hii-li  is  the  essence  of  the  name,  may 
be  disregarded  in  consiilering  the  thing. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  main  question.  I  know  of  no  good 
reason  why,  if  the  reverse  process  suggested  in  the  case  of  sceiug  be 
possible,  the  same  reversal  should  not  take  place  in  the  case  of 
hearing.  The  difficulty  which  I  feel  is  to  assign  a  reason  why,  in 
aome  cases,  one  sense  should  be  chosen  as  the  medium  of  oommani- 
catton  rather  than  the  other.  Supposing,  for  csamplc,  that  it  tl 
possible  for  a  man  who  has  been  drowned  to  communicate  the  fad 
to  one  yet  in  the  body,  it  is  difTicult  to  say  that  an  appearance  to  the 
eye  in  dothes  dripping  with  water  is  more  appropriate  than  the 
atlcring  of  the  sentence,  "  I  have  just  been  drowned  while  bathing." 
But  it  is  manifest  that  we  have  not  data  enongh  to  enable  \\»  to  deal 
with  the  problem  in  this  fashion  ;  we  cannot  say  what  is  appropriate 
or  inappropriate  in  xuch  a  subject ;  aome  may  regard  any  kind  of 
communication  with  the  mind,  except  through  the  senses,  as  inappro- 
priate, or  eren'as  impossible.  But  we  are  in  the  position  of  peraons 
having  alleged  facts  with  which  to  deal ',  and  if  the  alleged  facts  bare 
sulficiciit  evidence  upon  which  to  rest,  it  may  be  our  duty  to  con- 
sider whether  they  arc  so  absolutely  incredible,  per  te,  as  to  make 
them  unwortliy  of  diM^uiwiou,  and  to  render  it  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  to  bring  them  even  approximately  within  the  limits  of 
scientific  thought.  The  mode  of  regarding  the  competing  claims  of 
sight  and  sound  which  commends  itself  most  to  my  own  judgment 
ia  this:  grant  the  possibility  of  a  oomiuunicatiou  to  the  mind  made 
directly  and  not  through  the  senses,  and  it  will  tlien  depend  upua 
con<litions,  of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,  whether  the  communica- 
tion presents  itself  uudcr  the  form  of  sight  or  of  hearing,  or  of  the 
two  combined. 

There  is  a  6nc  passage  in  the  Book  of  Job,  in  which  tbia  comtii- 
ustioii  is  expressed  in  language  of  genuine  poetry  : — 

"In  iboughu  from  tlte  visions  of  the  iiiglii,  when  iJwp  sleep  fnlUtko 
men.  . 

"  Fear  came  upon  me,  and  tiembling,  which  nailo  oU  my  hrmi*  lo  ihikc    > 

"Then  a  spirit  pssi«d  before  uy  fon  ;  the  hair  of  my  )l  up ; 

"  It  stood  still,  but  I  could  BOt  dbocrn  tfao  farm  tlicr. .  i  .iiajc  in*- 

bclbro  mine  ey«s  ;  there  was  ulenoe,  and  1  heard  a  voiee."* 
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2.  I  proceed  nov  to  discwts  with  refcrODCC  to  the  subject  ia  hand 
the  sense  of  feriin{{, 

Tliis  iiliall  be  done  by  quoting  from  a  letter  written  to  me  by  « 
medical  correspondent  iu  connection  with  my  former  sTticIo.  Mj 
correnpondeiit  writes  ns  follows  ^— 

"  With  reference  to  your  article  in  thui  month'*  CoNTKupoKAitir,  which  I 
haro  jtut  read  wttb  very  ^nt  pleasun;,  it  occurred  to  m«  whiUt  reading  it 
that  there  ara  oertaio  phyidolo^cal  facta  which  giva  mpport  to  your  views  of 
nverM  action.  One,  and  perhaps  the  atmt  striking,  ia  tha  lainiliar  one  of 
iirilation  of  any  port  at  a  n«rv«  being  raferred  by  tli«  conscioosneu  lo  tb« 
terminal  exponsioa  of  it,  and  this  aven  when  the  end  is  cut  off,  as  in  tbu 
est*  of  ibfl  arapututi-d  limb.  Thi?  ia  a  clear  case  of  reverae  acrioD.  There 
are  alio  instances  of  halluciiuitioua  of  sight,  liaaring,  and  taste,  due  doubl- 
ieai  l«  the  same  mode  of  aotioD,  the  cause  in  the  latter  iujitauces  bctna 
aorbid;  but  even  a  aiorbid  activity  eatablisbes  llio  ponubility  of  such 
activity,  and  where  there  is  morbid  action  there  is  also  a  field  for  hcaltliy 
action, 

"  Granting  the  suppontion  of  direct  spirituul  commnoi cations,  it  is  in  tlie 
highest  d^^uG  protwble  that  the  ideational  ccntrM  of  the  brain  will  be 
stiinolated  in  action,  and  through  them  the  nerves  ihnt  lead  to  tlio  sanseBi 
and  so  the  result  to  which  you  refer  will  be  brought  about.  Mora 
«sp«dally  is  this  likely  to  be  the  cnse  during  sleep,  which  is  a  state  highly 
fitvotuable  to  the  objective  projection  of  imngcs  in  the  mind." 

The  reniaj-Is  here  quoted  cover  a  wider  surface  than  that  in  con- 
ncction  with  which  tbcy  bare  bc«Q  adduced ;  but  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  give  them  in  thoir  com[iletcneu,  as  iiluatrative  of  the  whole 
subject  with  which  I  am  dealing.  The  pfajstological  fact  adduced — 
namely,  that  of  apparent  sensation  iu  a  foot  after  the  foot  has  been 
amputated,  diSer*  from  the  case  of  apparent  viaion  when  there  is  no 
actual  external  object  to  stimulate  the  eye  in  this — namely,  that 
although  the  foot  in  gone  the  nerves  still  exist,  and  ar«  in  coni> 
nunication  with  the  brain,  although  their  extremities  arc  removed ; 
wliereas  in  the  case  of  vision  all  the  machinery  is  there,  and  wc  must 
sDppoae  the  maehiQery  put  in  motion  in  an  absolutely  abnormal 
manner;  bat  there  h  a  strong  analogy  and  rcaemblance  between 
the  two  easea  nevertbelcaa,  for  in  both  tho  mind  is  deceived  by  an 
abnormal  action ;  in  the  one.  ease,  the  man  sees,  as  he  believes,  an 
object  which  has  no  existence ;  in  the  other  he  feels,  as  be  believes, 
pain  or  itching  in  a  foot  which  ct)ually  has  no  existence.  Id  this 
war,  therefore,  one  ease  explains  and  supports  the  other. 

But  regarding  the  sense  of  feeling  with  reference  to  telepathic 
phenomena,  no  illustration  can  be  more  remarkable  or  more  complete 
than  that  afforded  by  the  experience  of  Mn.  Arthur  Severn,  as 
detailed  in  tlie  >fay  number  ot  the  Nineteenth  Cmfur^.  Here  we 
have  teatimonv,  apparently  irrefragable,  of  a  wife  imagining  herself, 
or  believing  herself,  to  be  the  subject  of  a  blow  actually  experienced 
by  tlie  husband  at  a  distance  from  the  wife,  and  with  no  powihility 
of  any  commnuication  with  lier,  saving  such  as  may  be  called  spiritual. 
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Ifo  apparitioD  tlieory  can  eaaily  bs  more  wonderful,  in  a  o«rtaiii  uosr 
more  incredible,  tban  tbia;  yet  it  ma;  be  said,  not  only' tfaAl  it 
would  seem  difficult  to  sbnke  the  cviilcurc,  but  abK>  ibot  if  in  any 
circuni&tanoes  and  under  any  conditions  telepathy  be  pouible,  then? 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  the  comoiunication  ahouJd  not 
nimie  the  Hensc  of  feeling  as  mneh  aa  that  of  seeing  or  hcariag. 

3.  My  correspondent,  whom  I  quoted  not  long  ago,  s{>e*ks  of 
halludnations  of  ia»U  being  as  certain  as  tbcw  of  aiglit  and  bearing. 
An  instance  wbtoli  oecurri'd  within  my  own  knowledge  a  short  tine 
since  may  be  enough  for  my  present  purpose. 

A  young  woman,  whom  I  will  call  A,  suffered  much  from  head- 
ache, and  ftjiked  another  young  woman,  whom  I  will  call  B,  nhether 
she  could  give  her  relief.  B  »aid  she  thought  she  could  do  so,  and 
wcat  upstairs  for  a  dose  o^tal  volatile.  Finding  licr  bottle  empty,  with 
the  esccptioQ  of  a  few  drops,  and  wishing  not  to  disappoiut  her  friend, 
akc  determined  u;ion  a  bold  experiment.  Putting  a  drop  or  two  into 
k  glass  abe  filled  the  glass  with  water,  sod  carried  the  dose  to  her 
stiffcring  friend.  A  put  the  amiktcur  medicine  to  Iiirr  lips,  and 
remarking  that  it  was  very  nasty  to  the  taste,  swallowed  it.  The 
result  was  that  the  headache  deported ;  and  so  remarkable  was  the 
success,  that  the  dom  was  repeated  for  several  days,  always  with  the 
like  effect;  and  whou  A  and  B  separated,  A  made  pciitiou  tiut  abe 
might  have  the  prescription  for  this  marveUous  medicine.  The 
curative  power  of  this  harmless  tiratmcnt  is  a  matter  iipou  which  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  presently ;  tho  poiut  to  which  I  now 
direct  attention  is  the  hallucination  of  taste  The  nasty  QaToar 
which  A  experienced  could  not  hare  originated  in  the  fluid  (which 
practically  was  merely  water)  acting  upon  the  tongue  ;  bat  most,  I 
suppose,  have  originated  in  the  brain  itself,  or  in  thai  part  of  the 
miod  whidi  deals  with  taste,  if  there  be  a  department  of  the  mind  in 
which  such  rulgar  business  is  transacted.  Tfie  result  is  parallel  lo 
that  of  an  apparition,  or  of  a  roan  baring  sensation  in  his  toes  when 
hit  foot  has  been  amputated.  Cases  such  as  that  which  I  liaTc 
adduced  do  not  illustrate  directly  the  telepathic  side  of  the  sabjeot ; 
but  tlicy  show  that  the  sense  of  taste,  like  the  other  scnsea,  is  subject 
to  hallucination,  and  I  should  not  bo  surprised  to  bear  of  peraoos 
being  so  brought  into  rapport  that  a  taste  experienced  by  one  should 
he  imagined  as  an  experience  by  the  other. 

4.  The  renuiinitig  sense  is  that  vt  smelling;,  conceruing  which,  I 
confess,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  It  is  no  doubt  in  a  certain 
manner  and  degree  a  gateway  of  the  mind;  hut  it  bas  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  it  becomes  more  narrow  and  less  passable  as  the  mind  itsdf 
becomes  elcfstcd  and  rcflitcd.  Taking  a  general  view  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  with  man  as  the  head  of  it,  ne  may  say  that  tlie  oensc  of 
smelling  ia  of  almost  supreme  importance  in  some  departments   of 
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rthe  kin^otn,  bot  tbst  with  eirilutcd  man  it  luu  beoomc    nearly 
extinct,  and  cliicfljr   noticeable   in   conucc-tion   with  aach  things  as 
lavender-water  and  ean  de  Cologne. 
Hence,   although  for  the   sake  of  completencM  and  Kymtnetry  I 
hate  mentioDcd  this  almost  discarded  scn3«,  I  have  uothiii|>  to  advance 

■     rtspcoling  it  in  furtherance  of  my  general  nrgumcot. 
PMsiDg  nvray  then  front  the  consideration  of  the  particular  aeasca 
into    the    genera]    discussion    of  the  suhjcct  which    includes    them 
at),   I  tbiuk  it   may  be  raaintainod  with  eome  considerable  force  of 
aiipuDent' — 

|{l)  That  there  mar  be,  and  sometimes  i«,  exhibited  a  reversal  of 
the  ordinary  process,  according  to  which  the  senses  arc  the  inlets  to 
the  mind  of  the  perception  of  external  thing* ;  so  tliat  chc  mind  U 
affected   first,   and  produces   as  an   effect  either  an  actual   or   &Q 

»   imagined  aenntion. 
{2)  That  there  ia  not  »  little  evidence  to  show  that  this  mental 
afiection  sometimes  arbcs  from   the  sympathy  of  other  minds,  and 
even   from  the  influence  of  those  who  are  no  longer  alive  in  the 
body. 

■        The  first  of  these  two  propositions  is  much  tlie  simpler  of  the  two ; 
it  is  only  in  the  aecond  tliat  we  trench  ujion  the  land  of  telepathy 
and  ghosts.     Nevcrthclcn,  the  fint  is  important  in  itself,   and   helps 
•0  much  towards  the  second,  that  it. may  be  worth  while  to  dwelt 
^1       upon  it  for  a  few  moments. 

^H       Take   S3  an    illustration   results  which  are  said  to  arise  from 

^^  imagination.      Wc    arc    told    that    the   worst    prc[HU'ation  for    the 

cholera  is  to  be  afraid  of  it,  and  that  the  belief  that  you  have  got 

the  complaint  is  not  unlikely  to  verify  itself.     This  may  or  may  not 

be  true ;  but  the  aame  kind  of  result  can  he  placed  beyond  all  doubt 

by  actual    obaerration    in   a   Icn  terrible    field.     Let   me  give    an 

example.     A  gentleman    was   leaving  Ostend   in    company   with  a 

|L     biend  who  was  an  excessively  bad  sailor  and  dreaded  tha  pasaagc. 

^M    Having  two   or  three  Iwnrs   to  wait  until   the  tide  serrcd  for  the 

^H    starting   of  the  steamer,  Uie   had    sailor  retired   to   his   berth   and 

^"     prepared    for   the   worst.     After  an  hour  or  more  hts  friend,  going 

down  to  see  him,  found  him  in  the  horrors  of  sca-sicknesa,  although 

the  ship  had  all  the   time  been  as  immovable  as  the  pier  to  which 

she  was  moored.     Most  jienoiis  hare  met  with  experiences  similar 

to  that  here  related,  and  the  common  explanation  is  that   "it  is  all 

fancy."     But  why  should    fancy  produce  snch  results?     One  can 

understand  that  a  person  dreading  some  particular  misery   may  fall 

asleep  ami  dream  that  he  is  undergoing  it,  hot  that  the  mind  by  tlio 

process  of  dread  should  produce  the  vciy   physical  condition  which 

ta  connected   with  the  dread,  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  result. 

and  one  which  would  scarcely  have  been  anticipated.     And  I  do  not 
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My  that  to  speak  of  reversing  the  order  of  operations  between  the 
BciMCs.  the  bruin,  aiid  tiic  mind  can  reaJljr  explain  the  pheuomenon, 
bnt  certainly  this  theory  of  reversal  seems  to  enable  us  to  comprehend 
better  than  ire  otherwise  should  what  tnkfis  place;  and  the 
phetionieuoQ  seems  to  indicate  that  this  is  the  method  of  operation, 
sod  that  we  hare  in  this  view  at  lea«t  a  partial  explanation  of  what 
we  mean  when  we  say  that  a  curious  result  is  "all  fancy"  or  "all 
imagiDalton."  It  is  possible  that  in  this  view  is  to  be  found  the  k^ 
to  such  strange  experiences  as  the  alleged  stigmata  of  St.  Pranda. 

It  seems  to  mc  alt>o  that  I  may  claim  as  corro)>arative  evidence  of 
the  view  which  I  am  now  putting  forward,  tlie  opinions  of  that 
remarkable  man,  James  Hinton.  Those  who  hare  read  bis  life  will 
remember  how  much  imjwrtnncc  he  nttaclied  to  the  medical  theory 
which  he  described  as  curinp  by  the  emotioni.  It  seemed  to  bim 
that  the  solution  of  the  mystrrica  of  homu:«patby  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  homoeopathists  with  the  orthodox  school  of  medicine  «-as 
to  be  found  in  the  supposition  that  the  emotions  of  the  mind  might 
be  made  the  originations  of  the  curative  process.  Of  course  I,  as 
a  layman  in  medical  matters,  pronounce  no  opinion  upon  a  medical 
question;  but,  in  connection  with  the  views  of  this  paper,  1  venture 
to  introduce  two  or  three  passages  from  Mr,  Hintoa'a  letters.  In 
one  of  them  he  writea  ai  follows: — 

"  To  come  to  my  work.  The  hst  month  has  been  an  inraluable  one  to  me. 
I  have  made  u  gr«st  swp  in  knowledge,  and  havo  gain«d  n  great  acccsrion  of 
humility.  1  have  become  wise,  and  discovervd  Uiat  I  was  a  fooL  .... 
hly  grand  diKtivpry  is  nothing  but  that  nmplo  fact  I  told  you  of  beAiRv 
which  luu  been  embodied  in  the  common  provtrb  that  jivtcy  kilU  or  JiMef 
evrtt 

"  Twenty  years  ago  a  doctor  was  walking  through  a  field  of  p«s.  Ho  took 
a  few  in  his  hand,  and  as  he  moditsled  be  rolled  them  betwt^cn  his  fingefs. 
^Vhilo  ihiix  en|3g^,  hv  parsed  by  a  house  where  lived  a  woman  deranged  in 
health.  Hitv  thought  if  a  doctor  was  rolling  anything  in  his  hand  it  must  bt 
a  pill,  and  asked  him  to  give  her  some,  for  she  had  taken  much  medicine,  and 
could  get  no  better.  Ue  gave  her  two  p«sa ;  she  took  ikem  ;  tfa«  next  day  be 
called,  and  found  ilint  they  had  cured  h«r 

"  Noir,  if  Le  liaul  eludieii  that  fnct,  an  God  eonunouiled  him,  what  might  bt 
have  doae  7  Pint,  he  might  hare  spared  the  world  a  great  part  of  the  nue- 
sensc  that  has  been  talked  about  mesmerism,  electro- biology,  and  bonxsopatliy, 
and  huve  tAvcd  from  pollution  the  paper  on  wbidi  iutvc  been  printed  Ibe 
cruel  rules  wilii  which  innnkind  have  been  persecuted  on  these  subjoela 
Secondly,  he  might  haw  hmiight  into  nrncticat  use  a  mighty  agent  fijr  the 
relief  of  our  sudcring  fell  on-- creatures  that  (>od  has  entrusted  to  m>." 

Again,  in  another  letter : — 

"  rU  tell  YOU  why  women  were  mode  to  MwA.  It  is  tint  1  might  disoovet 
by  means  of  it  how  it  is  tliat  anything  that  acts  on  tfaa  cmotians  will  cttiM 
and  cure  disease. 

"  1  llitok  the  matti-r  is  so  plain  that  I  con  explain  it  to  you  in  a  miy  ft* 
words.  It  is  as  plain  a*  the  reacoo  why  water  rises  in  a  pump^namely, 
that  the  air  presses  it ;  bat  that  wu  as  mysterious  while  people  didn't  kM« 
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that  til*  air  ImA  tui;  wcjglic,  u  it  !■  now  liow  an  infinilsnmal  dose  thoi))d  cnr« 
•  disMM,  tho  in^-st«ry  being  supply  (liat  peopU  hsToo't  yet  discorcrod  that 
the  tBUftiotti  hare  weight. 

"  Mr.  Aatley  Cooper  pubtuhed  \a  liia  lect^ircs  (tbirly  yenra  ago)  iliat  the 
only  cause  he  could  diicovet  for  micer  wa^  tnencal  distress ;  Hud  that,  he  was 
sure,  irould  produce  il.  The  whole  ini-dicnl  world  has  retd  th(M  l«ctur«8 
since :  and  yet,  now  go  to  a  medical  man,  and  tell  him  ihat  it  caac«r  has  been 
OiTtd  by  tlie  jwoductioD  of  cmotioni,  And  hu  will  laagh  at  you. 

"  11*  a  pertoD  loici  loo  much  blood  be  haii  a  bendache,  whicli  i*  due  to 
llier«  Ifoing  too  litUc  blood  in  tho  bntin,  and  the  vcncla,  accordingly,  too  much 
cniitnict«d.  Now,  w«  have  Mon  thnt  d<:proMcg  emotiona  cootracl  thn  blood- 
YMKla,  BD(t  as  such  an  «mo[ion  prodnce*  a  Iicsdacbe  praoiecly  the  «nma  ai 
thu  which  is  «nuE«d  by  Ioes  or  blood,  I  pr«sanio  that  the  Bam«  pbysietl  oon- 
'  ditton  axina  in  both  oases — namely,  a  ooalracted  Stale  of  the  blood-venela  in 
'  dw  brain.  Now,  Laving  gol  a  liMidaohe  ariung  from  oontractioo  of  these 
TWiib,  what  is  the  cure?  Of  coarse,  relax  ibcm.  And  bow  tdiall  w»  do 
that  T  One  way  will  immediately  niggefli  itaelf  to  you — »am«ly,  to  prodoce 
a  cheerful  emotion,  which,  as  you  know,  ia  seen  to  relax  the  Ttasels.  Sup- 
po«e  we  excite  hope:  is  not  th>-  tbiDg  doDc7--tliat  ii  tony,  give  tlie  patient 
a  globule.  I  should  think  it  wonid  cure  him.  If  it  won't,  my  theory  is 
wrong;  but  I  don't  think  it  ii,  bc«aiLtc  a  upoonful  of  water  will  cure,  as 
in  this  oa*«  that  Mr.  F.  attended  last  week.      A  lady  scot  for  him  in  a 

Seat  hurry,  1&I«  in  the  eToning.  She  wat  vrry  ill,  and  her  fiienda  thought 
at  shp  was  going  to  die.  She  had  it]t«n»c  hendacho,  reMleMneas,  vomiting 
upon  tho  toast  movetDeoL.  and  so  on — in  &ict,  the  veMoIs  in  her  brain  were 
cocistrict«d  by  fear.  Mr.  R,  like  a  wiie  man  (baring  profited  by  my 
«zp«ri«ic«),  gave  her  a  teaspoonful  of  water.  The  fint  dose  stopped  the 
sitAnces,  cored  the  headache,  and  sent  ber  to  sleep.  Is  that  a  ntystery? 
Tie  interpretation  of  it  is  written  easily  on  every  wumau's  elieek.  The  hope 
relaxed  the  vesseli^  I  haven't  mtlcctcd  this  com  bccauM  (he  aflection  was 
nervoua,  but  craly  because  I  could  des:r;bo  it  easily  in  simple  language.  1 
know  of  still  more  striking  cases  of  real  disensa  curod  manifestly  in  the  same 
way.- 

f  The  reader  will  perceive  how  strongly  theae  Yiew»  of  a  spccuUtivc 
yet  practical  medical  man  bear  upon  the  subject  of  this  essay.  Curing 
by  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  acting  upon  matter  through  mind, 
bcgiaoing  wltli  the  higher  part  of  man's  beiDGTi  and  making  the 
higher  act  u{)oi)  the  lower,  may  clearly  be  tukcti  aa  an  example  of 
that  reverse  action  with  which  I  am  endearonring  to  deal. 

There  is  something  elevating  and  inspiriting  in  the  thought  that  the 
emotions  of  tJie  mind  can  rcally  act  as  a  medicine,  that  hope  may  in 
some  cues  be  more  jwtcnt  than  calomel.  If  a  tcnspoonful  of  water 
can  act  through  the  emotions,  there  is  no  tinackery  in  administering 
it  ;  to  be  cured  by  fancy  is  as  satisfactory  as  being  curcil  by  druf;^; 
and  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  ctires  which  pata  for  miraculous,  and 
which  it  is  easier  to  sneer  at  than  to  disprove,  may  belong  to  tliat 
wide  claaa  in  which  the  emotions  play  a  prominent  part.  It  might 
be  well  to  consider  some  of  the  tales  of  the  grotto  of  Lourdra  in  our 
own  time,  as  well  as  some  of  more  aueient  date,  in  this  light. 

It  is   perhaps   scarcely  neccisary  to  guard  against  the  supposition 
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that  it  is  iutendeti  to  imply  timt  tbere  is  any  necessary  connection 
between  the  jxieaibilily  of  a  reversed  action  of  the  mind  and  senses, 
and  the  poMribiUty  of  nppariliou»,  or  generally  of  what  may  be 
dcacribcd  as  telepathic  phenomena.  The  reality  or  anrealitr  of  this 
wliole  clais  of  phenomena  munt,  I  apprehend,  rott  upon  the  question 
of  auffieioncy  or  insufficiency  of  eridence.  If  the  evidence  be  insuffl- 
cient,  as  in  tbu  rase  of  a  large  number  of  intitanccR  it  nndoubtediy 
ia,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter ;  but  if,  after  making  ei  ery  allowance 
for  RUpentitioD,  exaggeration,  error  by  traustnis^iou,  positive  blunders, 
and  intentional  invention,  there  i»  still  mecb  of  what  commonly 
paMCs  for  supernatural,  end  which  yet  cannot  be  easily  contradicted, 
much  also  which  scema  to  indicate  a  region  in  which  ibe  ordinary  Laws 
of  matter  do  not  pooscss  a  monopoly  of  influence,  then  it  may  be  that 
the  consideration  of  these  exceptional  facia  will  be  helped  by  pcrceif- 
ing  that  such  a  reversal  of  the  ordinary  sequence  of  matter  and  mind 
is  in  some  aaex  demonstrable,  aud  tbcrcibrc  in  other  ca«e>  at  least 
credible. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  possibility  of  telepathic 
action,  it  may  perhaps  l>e  asked,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
asking,  whether  antecedently  the  action  of  mind  upon  mind  is  mon 
difficidt  to  conceive  and  believe  than  the  action  of  matter  upon 
matter?  Yet  it  ia  a  simple  fact,  that  each  particle  of  matter  !n 
cxiateaM  is  in  what  may  almost  be  described  as  vital  connection  with 
ever^i-  other  particle,  whatever  may  be  tbc  distance  and  whatever 
amount  of  matter  may  iutervene.  Professor  Stokes,  in  his  recently 
published  volume  "  On  the  Nalnre  of  light,"  refers  to  a  ctuiveisa* 
lion  which  he  had  with  the  late  Sir  David  Drewstcr,  who,  with 
reference  to  the  undnlatory  theory,  waa  "  sta^ered  by  the  idea  of 
filling  apace  witb  tome  Rubstanee;"  and  be  tben  adds,  "I  cannot 
«ay  that  this  particular  difficulty  is  one  wbicli  ever  presented  itself  u 
meb  to  my  own  mind.  To  me  the  difficulty  is  rather  that  of  conceiving 
such  an  inflncnce  as  that  of  gravitatioD  to  extend  acrosa  an  abaolntc 
void."  Professor  Stokes  tlien  <]nnle»  a  well-known  but  remarkable 
passage  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  wlio  says,  "  Gravity  most  be  caused 
by  an  agent  acting  constantly  according  to  certain  laws ;  but  wbctber 
Ihis  agent  be  material  or  immaterial,  1  leave  to  tbe  eonsideralioa  of 
my  readers."* 

Thus  Sir  David  Brewster  had  a  difficulty  in  conceiting  a  univerK 
of  matter,  Proiessor  Stokes  has  the  opposite  dtfGculty  of  conccivikg 
a  vacuum,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  will  not  exclude  the  notion  of  as 
immaterial  agent;  meanwhile  the  fact  remains  that, in  tbc  csac  of 
gravity,  telepathic  action  takes  place  universally  and  inrarialjy.  In 
tbe  pretence  of  this  myMcriou*,  unexplained,  aud  ponibly  inexplicahle 
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fact,  there  would  soeni  to  be  aotne  raahacas  in  asserting  the  iocredi- 
bitity  of  mental  telc^iathr. 

Aad  liariog  arrived  at  thia  point,  I  might  perhaps  bring  this  essay 

to  A  clow ;  bttt  I  am  tempted  to  detain  the  reader  one  moment  longer. 

Amongst  the  cnticisraa  irhicli  my  former  paper  has  nailed  forth, 

there  is  one  vliich  I  think  it  important  to  notice,  because  it  contains 

&  rcmart:  which  ought  to  be  refuted. 

A  vTxXtn  in  the  periodical  entitled  lAght  writes  thus  :— 
"  There  U  anuther  utatter  wlii«h  1  nm  Kurprionl  the  TtJdiop  did  not  t«)ce  into 
coondentimi.  It  (i.<.,  my  tboory)  dsatioys,  I  may  uy  pulroriicn,  »U  our 
coofidmoe  in  thn  fact  of  tlie  lte*arr«ction.  If  the  fact  bo  so,  irknt  more 
likely  than  that  ibe  Apostio*.  int«aisely  and  eagerly  dsairii^  the  rrappconuien 
of  tbair  Ixird  on  viaA  according  to  Mia  own  promise,  hnd  tlto  tuual  prociss 
hivertod  in  tboir  own  case,  and  that  their  miml»  set  in  inoticm  tbo  umal 
proccsi,  iosUttkd  of  an  external  reality  ?  Away  goes  all  certainty  in  the 
Korarrmtioo— away  goes  alt  certainty  la  the  adntin Juration  of  juitice." 

ITic  meaning  of  the  last  nine  words  I  do  not   apprehend  ;  but  so 
far  as  certainty  in  the  Resurrection  is  concerned,  I  should  be  griered 
to  think  that  any  line  written  by  me  oonld  tend  to  cause  a  doubt, 
and  I  do  not  faclierc  that  such  is  likely  to  be  the  case.     I  may,  how- 
cvcTj  point  out,  as  the  suggesliou  of  this   possibility  has  been   made, 
the  rcfy  remarkable  care  taken  to  guard  ag^uast  the  supposition  that 
the  Keaurrection  waa  of  the  nature  of  an   apparition,  and  that  oar 
Ijord's  risen  body  was  a  phantom  body.      Let  mc  quote  two  passages. 
*'IIe  said  unto  them.  Why  arc  ye  trauhle<l?  and  why  do  thonghts 
■rise  in  your  hearts  ?     Behold   my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I 
|i    myself.      Handle  mc  and  sec ;  for  n  spirit  hath  not  tlesh  and  bone  as 
Bjo  see  mc  have;  and  when  he  had  thus  spoken  he  showed  tlicm  his 
Hliandt  and  Ki^  fwU"*     Again,  in  the  palmary  proof  of  tiic  reality  of 
Vthc  Ilcsurrcction  granted  to  the  doubting  Apostle  Thomas  wc  read  i 
"  Itcach  hither  tliy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands ;  and  reach  hither  thy 
hand,  and   thrust  it  into  my  aide:  ami   be  not  faithless,  hut  belicr- 
iilg."f       If   it    were  necessary,   it    might   l>c  poiuted  out  that  the 
notion  of  "  the  Apotttlea  intensely  and  eaj;erly  desiring  the  reappear- 
ance of  their  Lord"  is  one  which  has  no  foundatiou  in  fact,  and, 
OD  the  cither  hand,  is  contradiotcd  by  the  historical  record  ;  bnt  it 
ia  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  observe  that  if  it  had  been  nutici- 
patal  by   the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  that  there  would  be, 
n     in  future  ages,  a  tendency  to  explain  away  the  Resurrection  as  an 
BapparitioD  originating  in  the  minds  of  the  AposUes,  and   not  corre- 
Haponding  to  an  objective  fact,  they  could  not  hare  framed  their  reconls 
Hntorc  eaR!f\iny  and  more  completely  with  the   apparent  inteutiou  of 
making  ouch  a  new  of  the  Resurrection  altogether  untenable.      The 
nnirerwii  acceptance  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  the  symbol  of  the  faith 
of  Christendom  is  the  evidence  of  tlie  measure  of  their  success. 

U.  Caklulk. 
•  St.  Lake  axir.  ».  «X  t  St.  ■]«!>>  zi.  27- 
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IF  I  were  aakv<i  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  Pftrliamvntarjr  sitoaticm  ia 
Italy  at  tlie  present  moment,  I  could  do  neither  more  nor  leu 
than  repeat  predxely  what  I  *a>d  in  the  CoNTEurosAHY  Revibw  Ua 
Norember.  There  is  atnolutely  no  change  at  all.  Signor  Ueprelit 
atill  finds  at  his  disposal  a  large  and  fairly  compact  and  hontogeneooi 
majority,  which  has  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  help  hito  ia  carrying 
out  his  legislative  prognnnme  and  his  internal  reforms.  Bat  vfaal, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  of  the  SJiiiisterial  crisis  of  a  few  moatha  agot 
The  thing  ia  curiou*  enough,  aitd  worth  a  brief  explaaalion. 

It  will  be  remembered  Utat  in  May  of  litat  year  the  aid  overgrows 
Dt'prctia  majority  divided  on  an  order  of  the  day  which,  setting  aside 
iill  qucstioD  of  Parliamcntarv  topography,  and  all  audi  sopbiaBcatcd 
terms  as"  Right"  and  "Lcftj^'rc^cd  the  claims  of  the  Dcprctia  Ministry 
on  it«  liberal,  and  at  the  same  time  firm  and  energetic  policy,  in  the 
face  of  extreme  partiew  and  of  tlte  distiirbersof  the  public  peace.  Dhii 
climiualion  of  the  old  [tarty  denominations  waa  viewed  with  some 
suspicion  by  the  Left,  and  tlie  more  so  as  it  teemed  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  rapprtxhenieni — not  to  say  a  fusioa — between  the  Miinstry  and  the 
Right.  The  leaders  of  the  Left  fcand,  or  pretended  to  fear,  a  displace- 
ment of  the  governmental  centre  of  ■gravity  towards  the  Right.  Tie 
coiiaequence  was,  that  many  mcmben  who  usually  supported  the 
Oovemmeiit  vot(^  against  the  order  of  the  day,  and  that  the  two 
most  advanced  members  of  tlie  Cabinet — Siguori  Baccarini  and  Zan- 
ardclli — resigned,  and  joined  themselvciii  to  the  other  dissatisliuil 
leaders  of  the  Left — Crispi,  Nicotera,  and  Cairoii — the  five  of  them 
together  fonning  the  so-called  Pcntarehy,  or  new  Opposition  of 
Left 

The  country  had  hailed  with  the  greateat  satisfaction  the  vi 
May  19,  since  it  disaolved  a  majority  composed  of  incoherent  and  dis- 
cordaut  elemeuta,  and  put  an  end  to  a  sort  of  Parliamentary  atrophy 
which  was  making  sound  and  cfi'ectnal  legislation  impomblc.  Uiuor> 
lunutcly.  the  new  Dcprctis  Ministry,  remodelled  in  consequeuoe  of  that 
votc,stlU  contained  one  member  whose  pieaence  was  sufficient  to  pre 
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complete  cohesion.  This  was  Signor  BacccUi,  tlic  Minister  of  Public 
In«tnictiaii.  Hignor  Bnccclli  wan  extremely  repu^ant  to  n  great  part 
of  the  nevr  majority,  first  for  teehntcal  reonona,  ta  tlicy  coastdered 
him  unfit  for  the  poet  he  held ;  and  secondarilr  for  politiod  renions, 
since  BacccUi,  notwithstanding  the  rote  of  Ma;  1{),  made  no  >ecrec 
ofhift  alliance  with  the  men  of  the  Pcntarchy,  and  therefore  plainly 
ought  til  have  accepted  the  conscaueoccs  of  that  vote  and  retired  from 
the  Miiii!>try  with  Haccarini  iind  ZuiardcUi.  But  he  clung  to  poncr, 
and  it  nas  the  more  poaaible  for  him  to  do  so  inaamuch  sk  Signer 
Depretis — for  what  reason  it  has  never  cleaHy  been  nnder^tood— hax 
always  made  a  sort  of  pcnooal  qnestion  of  having  him  for  a  oolleafnie. 
But  the  majority  would  none  of  hini ;  they  spnrcd  oo  thrust;  tney 
unailed  him  every  day  lu  petty  skirroiahcs  which  would  soon  have 
vewried  out  any  one  le«a  determined  to  remaiu  in  ofHcc  at  any  cost. 
Thin^  were  carried  so  far  that  Parliament  was  forced  to  waste  a  month 
and  a  half  in  discassins  b  Higher  Education  Bill,  which  had  the  support 
neither  of  the  professors  nor  of  the  sclentllic  bodies,  nor  even  that  of 
the  deputiiit,  who  resigned  themselves  to  the  Bill  only  in  order  not  to 
tlisplcuafi  Siguor  Dcpreti*.  The  aituuUon,  however,  eoidd  not  last ; 
BaccelU  was  evidently  nearing  hia  Waterloo.  Parliament  had  already 
abowa  signs  of  recalcitrancy ;  it  had  pasted  the  Bill  with  manifest 
raluctancc,  and  by  a  majority  of  only  three.  A  few  days  later,  when 
a  new  President  of  the  Cliambcr  was  to  be  appointed,  the  Ministerial 
candidate,  Signor  Coppino  (now  MintHter  of  Public  Tnstniction),  wa» 
returned  by  only  a  very  small  majority.  More  titan  fifty  membera  of 
the  oTxlinary  tioTeroment  majority  deposited  blank  papers  in  the  urn. 
The  Miiiisliy  could  but  rraign,  and  they  resigned  accordingly.  Signor 
Depretis  was  tlicn  called  to  form  a  new  Cabinet ;  and  a  perfectly  plain 
course  lay  before  him.  The  old  Ministry  had  been  discolveil  by  the 
presence  of  Signer  Bacoelli ;  he  omitte<l  Signor  BaccelU  from  the  new 
one,  and  the  sfatusquo  anU  idlum  was  restored. 

The  Depretis  Ministry,  as  at  present  constituted,  has  its  base  in  the 
Left,  but  it  none  the  less  receives  the  willing  support  of  a  great  part 
of  the  Right.  As  to  tlte  policy  of  the  Pcntarchy,  it  is  (lifTicult  to  show 
any  real  and  senous  difference  between  it  and  the  OovcmmGiital  policy. 
On  all  the  eascutial  pointa — on  the  question  of  our  foreign  alliances, 
on  the  modes  of  dealing  with  the  social  question,  and  on  that 
other  important  practical  question  of  railway  organization — they  are 
substantially  at  one.  At  that  banquet  at  Naples  where  the  Pentareby, 
to  to  speak,  ofTidally  inungurated  itself,  the  Pcntarehs  really  had 
nothing  to  allege  against  the  Government,  except  with  regard  to  its 
conception  of  public  liberty  and  of  the  measures  to  be  used  and  the 
eaation  to  be  oWcrvcd  in  restraining  it.  It  has  since  become  clcarthat 
all  this  criticism  was  inspired  by  nothing  hut  fear  and  MU»pioioii^the 
suspicion  that  Signor  Dopretis  was  going  (to  u«:  the  very  ivorda  of 
Signor  Zunartlciti)  to  shifl  the  base  of  the  (Jovernmcnt  from  the  Left 
to  the  itight.  The  fact  that  this  suspicion  was  wholly  unfounded 
received  fresh  ooohrmation  from  the  manner  in  which  Signor  Depretis 
terminated  the  late  crisis,  by  choosing  as  his  eollcagueit  three  men  who 
had  belonged  to  furmerMinistrics  of  the  Irfil — Signori  Brio,  Coppino, 
and  Fcrroccin. 

Once  mure,  tlien,  Italian  {lolivy  t»  able  to  advance  with  a  steady 
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pftcc,  Mid  witii  no  greait  j>criU  or  internal  commotions  ia  view.     Only 
wo  :>till  fiiiil  ourselves  alvrayH  fwic  to  fnce  witli  thiit  great  tjuestion, 
vkich  mi»;;lea  with  all  our  internal  policy,  and  complicates  even  our 
external  relations,  tiiroujih  the  indirect  action  excrciaed  upon  ub  in 
rctutiou  to  it  from  vithcmt— I  mean,  the  Vatican  quntiou.     There  uc 
here  iu  Rome  two  rival  tovcrcigattcn  in  open  conflict  one  with  the 
other,  the  Vatican  and  the  QiiiriDnl.     The  Vntican  has  not  chtwen  to 
accopt  the  terms  oSered   by  the  State  in  the  law  of  guarantees;  it 
regards  the  Quirinal  as  an  open  enemy  and  the  usurper  of  its  rights; 
and  it  protests  in  the  only  manner  possible  to  it, — by  a  fciffncd  imprison* 
mcnt.     This  hostility  between  the-  two  powers  comes  out  from  time  to 
time  in  more  or  Icsn  sigiulicnnt  incidents.     To  moution  only  the  most 
remarkuble,  tliere  was  the  denionntratioa  that  took  plaee  between  the 
Clericals  and  the  Liberals  abuut  three  yearn  ago,  at  the  removal  of  the 
lem&ins  of  Pius  IX.  to  Cninpo  Varano,  which  resulted  in  the  roost 
deplorable  Irenes.     Leo  XIU.  at  that  time  pronounced  an  sUocntioa 
in  which  he  lamented  the  diminished  hhcrtica  of  the  Church  and 
inaisted  on  the  iiccot^ity  of  the  temporal  power  as  a  guarantee  of  its 
indepeodenoa     Little  more  than  a  yow  nftcrn-nrdK  ht!  had  to  rejkcat 
the  same  complaints,  because  the  Italian  tribunals  had  disallowed  the 
oompetency  of  the  tribunals  bo  had  established  within  the  Vatican  in 
18S2.    And  just  lately  another  incident  has  occurred  of  a  still  graver 
character.     A  suit  has   been  pending  for  some   years    between   the 
Government  nnil  tiic  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda ;  and  the  Court 
of  CaSMtion  has  just  decided,  on  the  basts  of  tlie  lawit  for  the  sup> 
preision  of  ecclesiastical  CDri)orations   promulgated   in    Hli6,   IH37, 
and  187^,  that  the  real  estate  of  the  Congregation  is  to  he  converted 
into  public  property.     This  decision,  although  it  may  in  fact  do  little 
material  harm  to  the  Propaganda,  has  stung  the  Vatican  to  the  ijuicfc. 
For  a  few  lUys  a  report  was  circulated  in  Rome  that  llic  Pope  ww 
about  to  leave  the  eity ;  bnt  nothing  came  of  it  farther  than  the 
allocution  of  last  March,  in  wliich   the  Pope  m^ts  into  the  usual 
lamentations  orer  the  tyranny  of  the  Government  and  the  enslaved 
coiidition  of  the  Church,  and  insists  as  before  on  the  necessity  of  the 
temporal  power  as  a  guarantee  of  bis  independence  and  paramount 
spiritual  authority. 

I  quote  thr^e  facta  hy  way  of  explaining  the  situation,  wrthoat 
attempting  to  ofier  a  judgment  upon  them.  1  need  only  say  that  iher 
are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  fact  already  pointed  out — the 
eo-custencc  in  Rome  of  two  riyal  aovereit|;ntic^,  neither  of  which  b 
disposed  to  concede  auythiug  of  what  it  believes  to  Ik  its  rights.  And 
it  is  to  be  expected  that,  so  lung  as  these  conditions  remain  the  same, 
incidents  of  the  same  kind,  more  or  less  frequent  and  more  or  las 
serious,  will  continue  to  happen  in  the  fnture.  It  ia  a  struggle  for 
existence  which  is  being  fought  out  between  the  two  powers,  and  it 
must  end  in  the  sur>-ival  of  the  strongest.  The  repercussion  of  thb 
conSict  is  felt  everywhere  throughout  the  country ;  and  it  lus 
produced  an  immediate  situation,  and  certain  general  tendencies,  alto- 
gether peculiar  to  Italian  political  life.  In  addilton  to  the  great 
Kational  party,  which  has  created  Italy,  and  which,  with  it^  varioo* 
shades  of  Liberalism,  dominates  in  Parliament,  we  hsvc  die  Olcricabt 
who  depend  entirely  upon  the  Vatican,  and  share  all  its  idew,  it* 
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jMsaions,  anil  iu  aapiratioiu ;  and  vc  hare  the  Conservative  Nationals, 
cr  Cattiolic  Coascrvativce.  Tlic«e  last,  while  they  a~ree  in  wishing 
for  a  iinit«d  Italj  vritit  Rome  for  it«  capital,  make  aomc  rcwrvationa 
in  favour  of  Uic  I'ope.  They  form  the  party  of  couctliation  between 
Church  and  State;  hue  meanwhile,  as  they  will  not  displeate  the 
Vatican,  which  holds  to  its  old  formula,  "  Neither  elected  nor  elwtors," 
they  take  no  active  part  in  the  political  life  of  the  country.  Neither 
they  nor  the  Clericals  arc  r(;]>rc«etited  in  Parliament.  The  destinica 
of  the  country  are  thii*  left  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  great 
Liberal  party.  To  Eit)^li»h  people,  who  for  fifty  years  have  been  try- 
ing to  make  the  ilou^  of  Comoions  ropreicni  s&  faithfully  a»  possible 
nil  the  various  interests,  opinions,  and  tendencies  which  exist  in  the 
coantry,  euch  a  situation  as  this  most  seem  In  the  highest  degree 
abDormal.     And  so  in  trutli  it  ia. 

Count  CiToiir,  wlicn,  in  a  anlernn  fitting  of  the  Italian  Parliament 
at  the  brginruiig  of  the  year  1861,  he  declared  ibe  neeesaity  of  making 
Rome  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  no  doubt  foresaw  the  great 
iliiTicuUies  and  dangers  of  all  kinds  to  which  such  a  declaration  must 
give  risa  The  idea  which  he  then  entertained  iras  that  of  attempting 
to  come  to  a  direct  agreement  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  offering;,  in 
exchange  for  the  sumetider  of  the  temporal  power,  the  rce<^nition  of 
the  full  nud  entire  liberty  of  the  Church,  lie  went  so  far  ast  actually 
to  make  the  attempt,  employing  for  this  purpose  the  services  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Roman,  Dr.  Diomedv  Panlalconi,  who,  though  he  belonged 
to  die  medical  profession,  was  deeply  versed  in  occlcsiasttcal  biatory, 
and  also  an  ardent  patriot,  and  who  was  aiLiious  to  see  the  complctiaa 
of  ItaUan  unity  in  Rome  accompanied  by  perroissiou  to  the  Church  to 
expand  and  develop  itself  unhindered  within  its  spiritual  sphere.  Nor 
was  it  only — as  not  a  few  suspected — as  a  political  expedient,  and  ii»  a 
means  of  extricAting  himiielf  from  instipcrable  difficulties,  that  Count 
Cavour  had  iuvcnti'd  the  formula,  "  A  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State." 
He  sincerely  believed  that  this  formula  might  initiate  a  new-  era  in  the 
ciriliaation  of  the  world.  "The  rceonatiiution  of  onr  nationality,"  ho 
said  one  day  to  Count  Artom.  "  will  not  be  without  effect  on  tJie  re«t 
of  the  world.  It  is  for  us  to  put  an  end  to  the  great  war  which  i« 
being  naged  between  the  Churdi  and  civilization,  l>etwcen  libcr^  and 

authority And,  perhapi,  from  the  height  of  the  Capitol  1  mar 

l>e  able  to  declare  a  religious  peace,  and  to  sign  a  treaty  which  shall 
have  far  other  and  greater  eonsoquenocs  for  the  future  of  humanity 
than  tiie  treaty  of  Westphalia."* 

It  was  a  burst  of  euthusioMm,  no  doubt ;  hut  wlutt  great  thing  has 
ever  been  done  in  the  world  without  enthusiasm? 

It  is  this  same  X)t.  Fantaleoui,  now  a  member  of  the  Italian 
ScQBlc,  who  tells  us,  in  hia  book  recently  published,  under  the  titio 
"The  Italian  Idea  in  the  Suppression  of  the  Temporal  Power  of  the 
Poiwti,"  the  story  of  the  nc^tiattuns  which  then  took  place  with  the 
Court  of  Itonic,  in  which  he  himself  acted  as  intermediary.  Dr. 
Pantalconi  tried  to  persuade  tlic  cardinals  and  prelates  that  the 
temporal  power  was  idready  irrecoverably  lost;  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore very  much  to  their  interest  to  accept  the  important  advantages 
offered  by  way  of  compensation.    Those  advantages  were  to  nccruc  to 

■  "(Biivr*  [arlonualura  dn  CoMteda  Csvoor."    latndoctiMi,  p.  21. 
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them  from  a  sdtetne  of  proposals  drawn  up  by  PanUleooi  at  tlie  request 
Count  Cavour.  By  this  scheme  the  uomioal  sovercigutyof  tbs  Pojia 
was  recognized,  and  hU  pcrsoa  declared  sacred  and  inriolablc;  a 
sumptuous*  ciidoirment  in  lauded  propi^rty  was  uMigncd  to  litm,  with 
exemption  from  all  taxen ;  he  wus  to  have  absolute  freedom  of  vcclesi- 
astical  legislatioD,  whether  in  matterd  of  dogm^  or  of  diNctpliiie,  and 
liberty  of  cauoniiral  commuDicacioa  with  all  the  clergy  of  the  realm, 
with  power  to  coarokc  synods  of  alt  sorts.  These  concessions  carried 
vith  them  the  full  and  unrestricted  liberty  of  tlic  Church.  Coont 
Carour,  on  his  side,  accepted  tlie  scheme  with  some  idiKht  rcscm- 
tioiu.  Nevertheless,  the  uegotiatioos  failed,  chiefly  through  the 
oppiMilton  of  Cardinal  Antouelii,  ivho  represented  in  the  Vatif^an  all 
the  reactioiiary  iutiucnccs  then  prevailing  in  Europe,  and  hoatile  to  the 
proposed  agreement.  Dr.  P.intalconi  says,  in  a  kttcr  to  Count  Cavour  : 
"The  Ultra-Catholic  and  Jesuit  party  nrgc  hi<^  Holiness  to  cstreuw 
measures,  and  press  him  to  reject  ali  comiiromixe,  and  to  declare  ui 
Couststory  that  tlie  posseisiou  of  the  tamporalittes  is  essential  to 
spiritual  independence." 

So  it  was  then,  and  so  it  is  now.  But  if  it  was  we!)  to  maitc  tite 
attempt,  it  was  perhaps  still  better  that  the  attempt  did  not  succeed. 
It  was  hardly  poMibti;  that  such  an  agreement  ahould  have  turned  out 
Bn}-thinz  but  a  blun<lcr.  It  i»  all  very  well  to  ninh  fur  peace  and 
reconciliation ;  but  circumstances  do  not  always  admit  of  the  transla- 
tion of  these  ideas  into  facts.  It  would  almost  hare  amounteil  to  ■ 
miracle  if  an  institution  like  that  of  the  temporal  power,  which  bad 
so  rooted  it^rlf  in  the  traditions  of  the  Vatican  as  to  have  become 
almo«t  an  iirticlc  of  faith,  could  have  been  abandoned  all  at  once  by 
pacific  agreement.  Such  miracles  do  not  take  place  in  htstcwy.  The 
peace  of  Westphalia  followed  thirty  years  of  devastating  war.  The 
present  oooHict  between  Italy  and  the  Church  presents  all  the  featore 
of  an  historical  necessity.  Deplorable  as  it  is  in  many  ways,  it  ha) 
perhaps  one  good  side,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  only  meansof  testinj;  the 
intrinsic  vitality  and  force  of  the  claims  put  forward  by  the  two  co«- 
bataut».  And  perhaps  not  one  of  the  men  now  engaged  in  the  cm- 
teat  will  live  to  gather  the  fruits  of  Carour's  idea  by  concluding  in  the 
Capitol  tbat  treaty  of  jkscc  which  allured  the  thoughts  of  the  greU 
statesman  in  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

But,  since  war  it  is,  the  two  partiea  carry  on  the  struggle,  each  with 
ita  own  weapons  and  iu  its  own  way.  One  of  the  last  to  descend  into 
the  arena  is  Father  Curci.  In  his  new  book*  the  celebrated  Jcanit 
returns  to  the  subject  already  treated  by  him  in  two  former  oDCS,t 
and  insists  ou  the  necessity  of  a  reformntion  of  the  Church  aa  the  only 
means  of  aroitiug  tlic  utter  ruin  of  the  faith  and  irreparable  injuries 
to  human  society.  He  liulds  that  the  Court  of  tlic  Vatican— or,  aa  it 
is  now  the  fashion  to  call  it,  the  Roman  (or  Papal)  Curia — which  wu 
in  former  times  the  embodiment  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  Christian 
Church,  has  now  lost  that  sacred  character,  and  u  little  more  than  "  ■ 
single  noisy  and  headstrong  troop  in  the  army  of  her  defeuder«,  arro- 
gating to  itself  tltc  right  of  officially  represcutin^;  her,  while  it  po&sesses 
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DoUtiug  of  the  spirit  of  Iter  Divine  Master,  nor  is  actuate']  by  any 
other  motive  tliaii  its  own  earthly  iiitere«U;" 

Fjilicr  Carci  lays  it  to  the  credit  of  the  Papacy  that  it  did,  uader 
I«o  ]II.,  infuse  wmetbiDg  of  the  Chriatiaa  spirit  into  mediiETal 
society,  which  was  still,  he  says,  "  an  indescribable  chaos  of  barbaric 
clcmeuut  superimposed  ut>on  thu  decaying  relics  of  the  Pjigan  Empire." 
Wheu  Leo  ill.,  in  the  Christmim  of  the  year  800,  invested  Charle- 
tnagtie  with  the  emblems  of  political  authority,  he  aimed — a»  we  arc 
toll)  by  another  Italian  author,  Toati— al  the  npiritualization  of  that 
autliority  by  the  attribution  to  it  of  a  Divine  origin  ;  and  in  this  way 
the  Papacy  arquircd  a  right  of  surveillance,  and  of  iutencatioo,  when 
DccesiUtrr,  in  the  interests  of  the  oppri:s»ed  populations.  Thus,  what 
Curci  cjtlla  "  the  supreme  mugittcnul  arbitrament,"  which  the  Popes 
had  be^no  to  excrci*tr  in  Western  Kiiro|>i'lon(rl)«fore  Loo  111,,  received 
on  that  memorable  day  ita  con lir million  and  the  legi^matton  of  its 
title.  Up  to  that  time  the  PopcH  and  the  Holy  Fathers  ttad  certainly 
never  failed  to  reprove  kings  for  their  ofl'eucc*,  but  they  had  always 
abstained  from  passing  auy  judgment  on  the  legitimacy  of  their 
authority  or  on  the  justice  and  benignity  of  their  rule.  Hut  from  that 
time  foruanl  they  no  longer  he«ilate<l  to  go  ba  far  as  this;  and  the 
people  found  in  the  Pope*  a  solid  Hup|iort  and  defence  against  the 
tyranny  of  their  own  princes.  This  was  the  system  which  Gregory  VII, 
completed  by  the  inauguration  of  that  Papal  theocracy  which  is  the 
greatest  fact  of  mcdiseral  history.  Nevertheless,  Curci  himself  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Papal  thweraey,  whilv  it  was  perliaps  a  iicoeH»ity  in 
those  times  of  intense  ignomnce  and  confusion  from  which  it  sprang, 
should  have  been  purely  transitional,  and  shirnld  have  ceased  a&  soon  as 
secular  sticiety  bad  anjuircd  some  conscience  of  its  own  and  gave 
signs  of  emerging  from  utter  barbarism.  Instead  of  this,  the  mcucs- 
■ors  of  Gregory  VII.  were  bent  on  perpetuating  hissystcm,  and  would 
not  recognixc  the  fact  that  it  was  tiu  lunger  adapted  to  the  eliaiiu;ing 
times.  Innocent  III.  and  Boniface  VIII,,  in  particular,  signalized 
tbemsclvcs  by  their  obstinacy  in  maintaining  it,  an<l  tiius  involved  the 
Papacy  in  manr  disa^itrouA  fuilures  au<l  defeats,  liut,  onec  started  oa 
the  wrong  roao,  the  Papacy  could  not  stop.  The  temporal  power, 
wbieli  had  so  far  been  the  eau»«  only  of  slight  and  tran^tieiit  eviU,  may 
he  said  to  hare  Wcome  the  sole  pre-oecupnlioii  of  the  Vaiii-an,  and  an 
unfailing  source  of  the  graviiit  injury  to  the  Church.  Ilenee  sprang 
the  Bcventv  years'  captivity  at  Avignon,  the  schisms,  the  Ilcforma- 
lion,  the  philosophy  of  the  eighlccuib  century,  and  the  French  Kcvolu- 
Uon,  and,  finally,  the  complete  severance  of  the  Vatican  Court  from 
civiliiation  itscl't 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Vatican  led  straight  to  the  Syllabus — 
the  roaddciit  defianec  ever  hurled  by  the  Church  ul  humiin  society. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  rupture  between  the  Ctinrch  and 
society  has  had  the  most  pernicious  cllect  on  boilu  Father  Curci 
adopts  the  Cavourian  formula,  "  A  Fr^c  Church  in  a  Free  Sutej"  but 
he  dot-s  not  regard  the  two  as  so  distinct  and  separate  tliat  either  can 
be  indinv-rcnt  to  the  fate  of  the  other.  Modern  siiciely  hus  Hssimilated 
many  Christian  elements  ;  or  ntther,  to  fuliuw  Father  Curci'a  way  of 
putting  it,  it  is  nothing  else  than  that  Christian  society  uliicb  in  the 
1^  most  glorious  times  of  the  Church  the  Popea  were  labouring  to  create. 
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Yet  it  stands  in  qcm!  of  a  continuous  moral  inspiration — 3.  DiWne 
aJllatUB — in  order  that  these  elements  msy  be  perpetual  I}'  quickennl 
and  sustained.  Now  this  moral  initpirntion,  th>K  breath  of  the  Holy 
GhoKt,  can  only  oome  to  it  frotn  the  Church.  It  is  the  Cliuruh  alone 
which  ran  give  an  essentially  Christian  character  to  society,  illu- 
minating iu  oonacicncc  by  the  teaching  of  her  ministers,  and  otfcring 
herself  as  an  cxampli?  in  doctrine,  in  learning,  and  iu  thL>  oxcrciM*  of  the 
Christian  virtues,  fiut  how  is  all  this  to  be  expected  of  the  Vatican 
r/jjirnc,  which  has  declared  war  nguinxt  human  kiiovtledge,  nnil  which, 
eiigroKied  as  it  is  in  the  pursuit  of  sordid  aims  and  earthly  intcrc«1s, 
has  allofcethcr  lost  the  track  of  the  heavenly  Guide?  The  Church 
must  undergo  a  thorough  reformation.  She  must  abandon  all  pre* 
tension  to  that  civil  sovereignty  by  which  she  has  brought  so  many 
disftsten  on  hcntelf  nnd  on  society.  She  must  return  to  t)ic  ancient 
purity  of  tli4  faith,  and  to  a  simplicity  of  religious  Torms  and  ritet 
more  agreeable  to  the  manners  of  our  times.  Unly  on  thoe  Icrnt* 
can  she  hope  to  regain  the  dominion  of  men's  consciencys,  and  lo 
revive  their  faith,  exhausted  by  the  spectacle  of  a  hypocritical  and 
profane  worship. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  fundamental  idea  of  Father  Cnrei's  book.  It 
has  fallen  like  a  shell  into  the  Vatican  camp,  the  vicoaniid  corruptions 
of  which  it  ha-H  not  hesitated  to  lay  bare.  I  might  Iinve  much  to  soy 
of  the  influence  on  secular  society  which  Father  Curoi  altnhutcH  to  a 
reformed  Church.  But  I  prefer  to  touch  on  the  more  practical  side  of 
the  subject,  and  to  8|>cak  of  the  attempts  which  hare  bren  made  dnriae 
t]ie«c  la«t  years  in  Italy  to  put  an  end  to  the  divisions  between  Churco 
and  State,  and  of  the  lingular  ciTvet  of  those  diri>ions  on  tlicutuation 
of  parties  and  on  our  whale  internal  [Kilitical  lif& 

It  wa<i  a)>out  the  yesr  I S7!)  that  there  began  in  the  largest  towns  of 
Italy,  and  among  a  certain  class  of  persons,  a  somewhat  animated 
agitation  >n  favour  of  a  rcponciliation  Ijctwccn  the  kingdom  and  the 
Papacy.  This  agitation  had  its  centre  in  Florence,  where  a  true  and 
proper  As-tociation  was  formed  of  the  so-called  Conserv-ativc  Nationals. 
Tbey  were  ]>ersons  who  till  then  had,  almost  all  of  tJieni,  held  apart 
fironi  polities,  and  who  had  iu  no  way  participated  in  that  great  move* 
mcnt  which  broujjlil  Italy  to  Itomc.  Belonging,  for  the  most  part.  Id 
the  comfortable  classes,  ihcy  wci-p  Cooscnativc  by  tradition,  by  ontnios, 
and  by  tempera mcut.  They  started  from  the  principle  that  the  liberty 
and  independence  uf  the  Papacy,  which  was  and  is  the  pride  and  glory 
of  Italy,  must  be  maintained  intitet;  hut  that  the  unification  of  Italy, 
and  tJie  constitutional  liberties  which  have  accompanied  it,  are  facts 
arisin;;  from  the  necessities  of  tlic  times,  and  cannot  be  controverted. 
It  remnins  to  reconcile  the  two  things  Their  views  coincided,  in  fact, 
vith  ihoKC  represented  in  Franco  by  Moutalemlicrt  and  Lacordaire, 
and  in  Italy  by  Roimini,  <iiobcrti,  Carlo  Troya,  Cesarc  Balbo,  ai»<l 
others.  But  the  attempt  was  stamped  with  failure  from  the  first  by 
the  mere  fact  of  its  trying  to  settle  the  fundamental  quesUon,  and  (ind 
a  means  of  reconciliation  between  the  Papacy,  which  insists  on  tho 
tcm|>oral  [wwcr  as  essential  to  its  indepeudeucv,  and  the  Kingdom, 
which  is  resolved  to  maintain  an  iiidefe^i.-tiblc  sovcn^ignty  in  Home- 
Since  no  such  means  of  recouciliatiou  i^uld  he  fo'ind,  and  yet  the 
party  was  fain  to  offer  some  solution  of  the  difficulty,  Ibvy  pitched 
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upon  one  which  satisfied  nohody.  They  acocptcd  the  principle  of 
nukini;  Itomo  the  cnpitoi  of  a  utiilvd  Itiil}' ;  liiit  thvy  reserved  to  the 
Pope  nt  the  tuinie  time  the  required  guarantee*  of  liberty  uiid  i»de- 
pendence,  not  excluding — if  he  continued  to  insist  upon  it— the 
temporal  power  itaelf. 

This  prograranie,  as  I  have  said,  found  no  support  anywhere.  The 
Clericals  stood  Grm  on  the  non  po*»umua  o(  the  Vaticin,  and  the 
maxim  of  political  nhnlcution  dictated  by  it,  and  riilicuM  the  etforts 
of  tlie  Coiifcn'ativc  NiitionuK  The  great  Libt-ral  jiarty — if  we  except 
Bome  fc^v  iiieinlten  of  the  Moderate  fraction  of  it— took  hardly  any 
notice  of  tlie  movement ;  while,  aa  to  tlte  country,  it  ooueerucd  il&elf 
atill  leaa.  To  the  beat  of  ray  belief,  not  a  siuj^le  Conservative  National 
presented  hiniscll  as  n  candidate  in  any  electoral  a»embly  ;  nnd  if  any 
nad  dune  so  the  electors  would  assuredly  have  ffivcn  him  an  aiiiuer  uhich 
nould  have  discouragut)  others  from  rcpeatiut^  iheexpi^rimcni.  Father 
Curci  attrihiitea  this  want  of  success  to  their  having  no  single  man  in 
their  ranks  of  the  staudiu^,  for  iuscauoe,  of  a  Lameunais  or  a  Monta- 
lembert.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  It  is  because  the  Italians  are  of  all 
peopIcK  the  luast  apt  to  uudoretand  a  policy  which  consists  in  trying  to 
I'Tceoncile  the  irreconcilable.  Nobody  in  Italy  carc»  to  remember  the 
"  Friniuto  Morale"  of  Giobcrti.  It  i«  looked  u|»yn  a:*  a  political 
romance,  and  nothing  more.  The  Oonacrvative  Nationals  have  taken 
their  answer,  and  resolved  to  descend  no  more  into  ibe  field  of  action. 
They  admit  that  they  must  couline  themselves  Lo  the  ideal,  since  tbey 
cannot  step  down  oo  firm  ground  without  shoning  their  weakaesa. 
TltU  is  equivalent  to  saving  that  as  a  political  party  (hey  don't  count ; 
for  in  polities  a  party  giirs  fur  nothing  uulcn*  it  agitalcf,  and  kcep« 
itself  ill  ri:adiiif»:>  fniiu  moment  to  moment  to  Kiiie  tiie  reins,  and 
secure  the  trinniph  ofitH  own  ideas. 

If  1  were  asked   what  is  likely  to  become  of  these  Conservative 

Nationals,  or  Conservative  Catholics,  whielicvcr  they  arc  to  bo  culled 

(who,  ncvertfacIcKs,  have  a  considerable  following  in   the  country),  I 

ahould  say   that  llioy  will  M>rt  themselve*  in  time  according  to  the 

varioiM  fortuiK-Ji  that  may  l>efall  Italy  or  the  Papacy.     If  Italy  should 

deiiuitively  make  good  her  claim  to  llome,  they  will  range  thein''elvcs 

on   tlic  attlt:  of  Italy.     If,  unfortunately  for  Italy,  thu  cau-ie  uf  the 

temporal  power  sliould  triumph,  then  they  vill  go  with  the  Pope.     It 

is  nut  a  p*rty  destined  lo  lead,  hut  to  be  dragged  alonj;  in  the  vake  of 

others. 

|h      Alutnwhile-,  of  parlieH  really  active  in  this  matt«r  there  are  but  two, 

Btbo  liibcraU  and  the  Cl^iioaU, — or  perhaps  rather,  the  Jesuit  faction 

^Kwhich  rule»  in  the  Vatican.     The  cause  of  this  faction  lias  just  fouud 

Hta  vigorous  defender  in  the  Jesuit  Fatliur  j^occbi,  wtioso  book*  is  bused 

on  the  theory  that  the  temporal  power  is  indispensable  to  the  exercise 

of  the  spiritual,  and  is  never  lo  he  abandoned  by  the  Churoh.     Father 

Soochi  is  njiturally  somewhat  i,ealans  against  tJie  Liberals;  but  he  1* 

Instill  more  indignant  with  the  adhei-enu  of  the  policy  of  conciliation, 

^flbr  whom  lie  has  nothing;  but  sarcasms,  dcrisioD,  and  contempt. 

"      It  thus  appears  that  liaiy  is  governwi,  for  the  present,  by  a  single 

party,  the  Liberals,  who  no  doubt  repre»ent  llie  great  minority  of  the 

cuMntry,  hot  who  by  no  mcantt  rcprc«e»t  the  country  as  a  whole.      It 

r<{ia  <  R«  i  Etpouiiona  doUs  twriotia  di  cuacilUtton*  pixlitioo-nligiasa," 
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might  easily  be  inferred  from  t)ii&  that  the  Italian  legislation  of  tfacr 
last  quarter  of  a  century  would  be  marked  by  an  appearance  of  anc- 
ndcdness  and  injustice  toirards  those  classes  which  hurc  taken  nu  port 
in  political  life.  Itut  this  inference  would  not  be  altogether  a  trne 
one— nay,  it  may  very  nearly  be  said  that  it  would  be  altogether  falae. 
Of  course  tlic  Clorieal*  in  their  joumuls  are  daily  representing  every- 
thing that  i*  done  iu  Italy  as  the  >t^  ptittt  u/fmof  violi-uceand  ihercry 
irork  of  the  de*il.  Yet  I  think  I  hacc  scleral  times  seen  it  admitted 
by  the  Conservative  Nationals  themselves  that  our  Ic^lation  during 
this  period  may,  on  the  whole,  be  considered  fair  and  mwlrfntc,  in 
apite  of  the  temptation  which  the  dominant  parly  must  often  have  felt 
to  go  to  extremes  against  an  enemy  which,  for  all  it  is  in  a  helpless 
minority,  none  the  W«  carrier  on  an  implacable  warfare  againxt  them. 
It  may  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  need  of  rooderarion  on  the  part 
of  the  Liberals  is  felt  as  much  by  the  Left  as  by  the  Right  division  of 
the  pnrty,  and  would  be  admitted  even  by  Signor  licrtani  and  bis 
KadicaU,  were  tliey  to  come  into  power.  It  i<  another  mistake  of 
Vather  Curci'i*  to  reprenent  the  inembent  of  the  l^eft  as  »o  many 
desperadoes.  Such  an  aecuwtion  is  altogether  belied  by  the  facta.  In 
eceleaiaatical  matters  the  Left  has  shown  itself,  when  in  power,  perhaps 
even  more  moderate  than  the  lligbt.  For  the  Italian  is  essentially  a 
politician.  \Vlicn  he  comes  into  office  he  forgets  parly  prejudice*, 
abstract  theories,  and  indefinite  aspiratioiL's,  and  think*  only  of  what  It 
reasonably  and  pructically  [lOHHible.  Thi^,  amidst  all  the  difficaltiet 
that  surround  it,  is  the  true  strenicth  of  Italian  Liberalism. 

If  the  Vatican  question  affected  Italy  alone,  it  would  long  ago  have 
been  settled  and  done  with,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  Italians,  who 
itce  the  Vfitican  close  at  hand,  know  iu  vices  well  enough  without  the 
help  iif  F-ntlu-r  Ciirei's  book.  Their  own  good  sense  would  »i-rvc  them 
to  distingninh  between  what  aie  mere  matters  of  worldly  interest  and 
what  is  truly  Divine  and  immutable  in  the  Church — in  the  words  of 
Vinceoito  Lirinew?,  "  quod  semper,  ubiquc,  ct  ah  omnibus."  Unfortu- 
nately, the  whole  weight  of  Ultramontane  influence  is  thrown  into  the 
Male  su^inst  us  ;  and  it  is  this  which  bolsters  up  the  Vatican  rigimf- 
and  encourages  it  to  hold  out  to  the  last,  Ncrerthcless,  the  Italiani 
are  not  dismayed.  When  the  Florentines  went  to  war  with  Pope 
Gregory  XI  ,  in  l.'lTJi,  they  charged  their  seigniors  to  lore  their  country 
better  than  God  Himself.  And  these  were  the  inhabitants  of  a 
city  which  was  the  centre  of  Ouclphism,  and  known  as  perhaps  the 
most  religious  in  Italy  in  those  days.  In  this  matter  of  the  conflict 
vith  the  l'a|>scy,  the  Italians  of  our  own  day  think  it  no  blasphemy 
to  give  the  same  charge  to  their  representatives,  and  bid  them  love 
tlieir  country  "  better  than  God  Himself." 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  these  contributions  to  our  political 
literature,  because  they  gave  mc  the  opportunity  of  completing  the 
picture  of  our  politicnl  situation  at  home.  I  may  now  go  on  to  say 
something  of  the  strictly  literary  movement  iu  our  country. 

Our  moat  )K)palar  writer,  Kdmondo  de  Amids,  makes,  in  the  new 
book  he  has  published  this  year,*  a  great  exhibition  of  thai  art  of 
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«lMcription  in  wlucb  he  is  i  mnttcr,  and  whicit  bas  made  hU  literary 
fortune.  Here  are  |jicture«  »f  Iwttles  IwttirMju  Fr(?iich  anil  Piedmonle^c, 
inleriroTen  with  blirriii^  episode*;  and  ciicbaatiiifr  lunilxcupcs,  in 
which  be  spreads  before  ub  the  majestic  panorama  of  ihe  Alp*  deaeend- 
ing  gently  into  the  slopes  and  pleasant  valleys  of  Piedmont.  Nerer- 
thcle«s,  the  critics  have — and  1  think  not  vithout  reason — looked 
M)nieirhut  «>ldly  on  the  book.  TUi-y  find  that,  ercn  in  the  bands  of 
the  ma-ttcr,  tliia  de.terti>tive  »Ule  begins  (g  pall,  e«pccinlly  when  he 
seems  to  be  attempting  thi)  revival  of  a  form  ot*  literature  )l«  antiquated 
among  us  aa  it  is  everywhere  else — I  mean  the  bislorieat  romance. 
The  Butlior's  erudition,  moreover,  i*  not  equal  to  the  lask  ho  lays 
n|>on  it ;  and  the  prrsonaget  he  brings  on  the  scene,  not  being  ani- 
mated with  any  intense  un'l  vigorous  bistoricjl  life,  seem  little  else 
tbaii  puppets  ei)ii leniently  plaeed  there  as  a  pretext  for  the  deaciiptioas 
whicb  are  the  author's  forte. 

Hot  it  is  of  another  book  of  Da  Amicis,  that  I  more  particularly 
wish  to  speak ;  and  that  not  so  much  on  account  of  any  literary  value 
it  may  ]m>ssc3s,  as  becau«c  he  there  portrays  certain  customs  and 
charDCleristic  reati>re«  of  Italian  life  to  whieh  no  other  author  had.  I 
think,  ajt  yet  t;iven  lit<:rary  expression.  This  book  is  "  The  Friends," 
which  he  published  last  year. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  letter  of  Mrs.  Sbcllcy's  in  which  she 
speaks  of  one  Emilia  Yiviani,  who  at  one  time  had  seemed  to  her  and 
her  busbnnd  the  very  type  of  ideal  perfection,  and  wlio,  in  fiet.  inspired 
the  "Kpipnyebtdion"  of  the  great  poet,  but  who  ended  by  showing  her* 
aclf  in  ber  true  colours  as  a  very  positive,  and,  to  put  it  plainly,  a 
•omewhat  vulvar  person.  In  that  letter  Mrs.  Sbellcy  speaks  of  her 
friendship  with  this  lady  as  having  come  to  puss  in  ttic  Italian  fashion 
—that  is  to  say,  suddenly,  and  witliont  nny  previous  study  of  the  lady's 
cbaractrr,  t.istc*,  and  real  di-<pu»ition.  Now,  in  this  book  of  Dc  Araicis, 
the  friemlihip^  are  all  formed  more  or  less  in  the  same  fashion.  There 
is  perbajii  no  word  lO  much  abused  in  Italy  as  the  word  "friend." 
Our  friendshipa  in  general  are  made,  dropped,  rcanmcd,  and  dropped 
^ain,  with  hardly  ever  a  acrious  though^  at  the  mere  dictation  of 
caprici;  or  accidcut.  To-day  you  tind  yourself  iu  a  place  where  you 
have  not  a  single  friend  ;  to-niurrow  chance  may  put  you  in  possession 
uf  a  score,  all  of  the  most  various  ranks  and  classes,  and  you  may  thus 
And  yourself  all  of  a  sudden  the  centre  of  a  group  of  friends,  which  on 
the  one  band  louebes  the  highest  ranks  of  society,  and  on  the  otber 
the  humblest  and  the  lowest.  Tbts  group,  moreover,  composed  as  it 
is  of  elements  so  diverse,  will  necessarily  be  in  u  state  of  perpetual 
transfomiation,  and  will  give  place  within  it«clf,  accurding  to  the 
-various  obarat^ieni,  age*,  professions,  and  sympathies  of  its  members, 
to  the  coinponition  ot* other  small  contiactilc  -groups  which  will  be  con- 
liniiaDy  merging  the  one  in  the  other,  like  ibc  circles  made  by  the 
ilropa  of  rain  on  the  surface  of  a  pDiul.  It  is  the  various  phenomena 
attendant  on  tliesu  shallow  and  adrentiiious  friendships  which  Ue 
Amicis  describes  in  Ins  Itouk — surprises,  repulses,  mortifications,  mia- 
undfrstaiidiu);*,  di*ilUuii)us,  r^iicmr:!  and  secret  aversions,  affronts, 
caluinoieii,  fantastic  refinements  of  punctilio,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Ue  Attiicis  has  treaicd  bis  subject— insipid,  vulg.-ir,  and  tiresome  as 
in  many  ways  it  is — \a  all  its  amplitude,  bestowing  on  it  nuivh  ana- 
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lytical  af^umen  and  kecnni»«  of  observation.     Some  of  his  pauagM 
arc  marvelloualy  true  and  luminous.     But  he  carries  miantencm  to 
a  fatilt,  and  chtMrla  away  ho  6uc1t  as  rcallr  to  impair  the  clearness  oC  ^ 
liiH  outlinr.«^     Vixth  a  Ivss  prolix  style,  and  lc»n  <)iiru«env»s  in  irtsi(;ni-  V 
ficaiit  particular*,  tlic  book  wouM  "hare  been  a  belt«r  sludy  of  ihose 
fugitive  friendalii|K>  uf  every-day  life  wliich  ccrUinly  do  not  coincide 
wilh  Cicero's  or  Aiontaiguc'a  idea  of  fricndvliip,  but  which  none  tbe 
leae  are  a  fact  of  human  lif^  and,  as  auch,  arc  worthy  of  artistic  h 
represcntAtion.  | 

But  I  must  not  linger  over  Pc  Amida.  If  thcHc  notices  uf  Ilatian 
liooks  and  authors  are  to  hnvo  any  substantial  riduc  or  interest,  I  roust 
range  our  authors  in  thv  ranks  in  which  they  really  move,  must  tako 
note  of  the  e»iential  character  and  general  tendencies  oroontcmporacy 
art  among  as,  and  show  under  what  conditions,  with  what  presoot  for- 
tunes and  what  probable  success,  tbe  contest  is  being  carried  on  be- 
tween the  two  rival  schools,  realistic  and  idealistic,  which  are  compet- 
ing for  the  foremost  plnccinthc  imitginntivercprcsciiutionof  ihonghL 
With  UM  it  wa*  only  a  few  yiiirs  ago  thiit  the  fitru^^^lo  really  began  in 
earnest,  on  the  publication  of  a  roTumc  of  poems  of  which  I  will  speak 
)at«r  on.  It  baa  just  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  a  novel  by  Bocvu 
de  Zcrbi.*  liocco  de  Zcrbi,  a  member  of  Parliament,  a  critic,  a 
journalist,  and  a  man  of  letters  in  funeral,  who  makes  a  speech  on 
railway  taritfs  or  treaties  of  commerce  wilh  the  same  eaae  with  which 
be  rerieirs  a  literary  production,  tDuntains  in  this  new  novel  that  art 
can  now  onlv  be  saved  by  allying  itself  uith  science  ;  that  the  senti- 
mental novel  is  dead,  that  the  metaphysical  novel  la  dying,  and  that 
there  is  no  place  left  for  anything  but  the  biological  novel  uf  the^j 
future,  in  which  the  actions  of  the  penumages  and  the  derulnpmenl  i>r^| 
the  plot  are  the  natural  cmtcomc  of  those  general  laws  which  reji^ulate^ 
life. 

Now  let  u.^  turn  back,  and  begin  a  little  higher  up  the  strcsra. 

The  generation  which  has  made  Italy,  and  of  which  only  a  few  men 
advanced  in  years  still  remain  amongst  us,  Iive4t  on  a  literaturi*  which 


Kupplicd  them  with  a  strong  ideal  nutriment— a  literature  impregnated 
with  one  potent  idea,  that  of  tbe  frcc«Ioui  of  Italy  and  the  expuluon 
of  tbe  foreigner.     After  1815,  when  the  firat  disappointment  of  the 
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licstoration  had  worn  off,  this  was  the  Italian's  one  aspiration,  and  all 
the  forms  of  our  lilerature^fietion,  poetry,  and  the  drama — \ied  with 
one  another  in  giving  expression,  more  or  let«  ardent  and  enthusiastic, 
to  thin  great  national  idea.  Vittorio  Allien,  and  after  him  IJgo  Koa- 
eolo,  were  the  first  to  awaken  Italy  from  ita  lelbai^y.  and  to  kindle 
the  lire  of  patriotic  sentiment.  They  were  followed  by  Leopardi  in  hi* 
"  Cannoni,"  by  Giovanni  Bercliet  in  his  "  Romanic,"  by  Prati  and 
Aleardi  in  their  political  songs,  by  Giusti  in  his  various  poems,  fay 
Qiambattista  Xiccolini  in  his  tragedies  (i;s|H-cially  "  Arnithlo  da 
Brescia"  and  "  Giovanni  da  I'rocida,"  in  which  Ik  makett  a  double 
aaaault  on  foreign  and  ^aeerdotn!  tyranny),  and  finally  tiuerrasAi  and 
Hasstimo  d'Ax-glio  in  their  novels.  Throughout  all  this  period,  the 
patriotic  note  is  so  dominant  that  even  where  the  topic  is  anythiof; 
but  political  it  breaks  out  hero  and  there,  if  only  n«  an  allusion,  an 
aspiration,  or  a  lament.     Lcopardi  said  of  Alfieri,  that  he  was  all  M* 
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life  making  war  on  tyranpy  from  th«  stage.     Other  poets  did  the 
same.     I'go  Fosoolo  tnys  : — 

"  A  olii  alfaunODU  npnir  nca  t  eoMMto, 
Kanu  Uutino  kUuco  libcro  c«rt«." 

And  Guemuuti,  "  Siacc  I  cannot  fight  a  battle^  I  bave  written  &  book." 
And  Cardtioc),  in  imitatioB : — 

"  Or  poi  cb'  Bltro  n'  A  tolUs  w  gutnn  indM* 
Da'  tcatti  la  iniia^ 
Oitti  U  flasto  dolcnu  o  la  koica 
^trld^,  vd  air  a*ta  dia  U  mao  gili  uwl" 

talianti  in  those  diijrs  were  not  likely  to  lulopt  the  principle  of  "  Art 
for  art's  flake;"  and,  to  hm' the  tnitli,  they  have  hardly  mlopt^  it 
even  yet.  The  generation  of  which  I  speak  earae  to  '48  and  '.19  aglow 
■with  the  patriotic  enthiisinams  of  its  poets,  and  animated  with  all  the 
passions  and  hopes  and  hatreds  whicH  they  bad  embodied  in  their 
writings. 

Down  to  1 870 — thftt  is,  so  long  as  the  Italians  were  not  yet  in 
possession  of  Rome — the  idnili?^m  thn*  inspired  ntill  lingered  in  the 
public  mind.  Il  is  true  tbut  tlmri:  were  many  [taiians  who,  after  the 
gretit  annexations  of  ISCO,  were  inclined  to  pause  a  tittle  and  take 
breath,  and  begin  to  reorganise  the  almost  completed  kingdom.  But 
the  militant  national  psrly  headed  by  Garibalui,  nctin|:  undoulrted1}t> 
in  harmony  with  (he  deepest  popular  instinct,  vontd  endure  no  pause. 
Most  dariiii;,  but,  it  mu»t  he  owned,  at  the  same  time  most  judicious, 
they  held  that  so  long  as  Venice  and  Itome  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Anstrians  and  the  priests,  it  would  never  do  to  let  the  national 
cnthitsinsm  evaporate.  The  literature  of  those  years,  therefore,  is  slill 
dominated  by  the  patriotic  idea.  Kor  did  this  idea  even  begin 
to  die  out  after  the  aequisition  of  Venice,  The  Italians  felt  that  till 
Rome  was  tbein  they  still  wautcd  their  natural  capital,  the  vc^  heart 
of  the  new  Italy. 

In  (he  decade  ISB0-IS70,  there  remained,  as  the  champions  of  thi» 
literature  of  combat — to  speak  only  of  poets,  and  only  of  the  chief  of 
those — Alenrdi  and  Carducci.  jVlcardi,  however,  was  ncaritig  the  eloae 
of  his  career;  in  15(53  he  had  written  his  last  Canto  Politico,  "  Al 
Futnro  PonteSvc,"  in  which  be  recounted  the  sad  events  of  the  ponti- 
licatc  of  Vius  I.\.,  llie  obstinate  opponent  of  liberty  and  of  Italian 
indqicndence,  and  ended  with  this  apostrophe : — 

"  Rltirati.  lavita. 
Pnrchi  Dcn  la  tua  tri»ta  tigim 
Mi  Msvnuili  il  Hi|[nor*." 

But  Canlueci  was  still  in  the  vigour  of  his  age ;  he  Iwd  figured  in 
18&D  as  the  poet  of  the  Cross  of  Savoy,  but  he  had  since  come  to  pro- 
fess a  soit  of  Platonic  Itepublicanism  ;  and  during  this  period  he  gave 
free  expression  to  bis  patriotic  opinions  in  his  "  Dcccnnalia "  and  iu 
Iiis  "  Giambi  cd  Epodi."  lie  dedicated  his  verge  to  the  mi-murj'  of  the 
extrannliiiary  p^ditical  events  of  th.Tl  period.  Aspnjmonu;,  in  par- 
ticular, and  that  sad  but  glorious  story  of  Mentana,  kindled  hia 
poetic  fervour,  and  evokeii  ver>«s  M>me  of  which  will  not  soon  be  for> 
gott«n. 

These  longings  for  independence,  for  liberty,  for  unity,  for  Rome, 
bail  been  the  very  sap  of  Italian  literature  down   to  IS70.     With  the 
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acquisition  of  Rome  ibe  Italian  ideal  was  realised.  What  waa  to  come 
next?  That  lit«ratUTe  which  for  several  decades  had  lircd  in  a  aort 
or  mtriotic  paroxysm,  and  nhich,  so  long  as  it  stirred  the  public  mind 
and  advantxd  the  national  cause,  troubled  itself  but  little  aa  to  the 
accuracy  of  its  message,  found  itself  sudilenly  set  awide.  La  Farina, 
for  instance,  who,  in  hi*  "Storic,"  had  represented  the  Longobardi  as 
the  precursors  of  Italian  unity,  and  Balbo,  who  in  his  "Sommario 
dclla  Storia  d'ltalia  "  had  treated  the  very  earliest  Italian  moveroeata 
•8  w  many  prognostications  of  the  indcpcndeuoo  of  Italy,  bad  both  of 
them  written  at  the  dictation  of  a  patriotic  instinct  rather  thau  of 
historie  truth.  But  now,  when  a  short  time  ago  there  was  a  question  of 
erecting  a  niemorinl  to  (iinmfuittiiita  Niiv^olini,  the  author  of  so  many 
popular  tragedies,  the  public  remained  iudilTercnt,  and  garc  no  *ign  of 
tlie  enthusiasm  which  half  a  century  ago  responded  to  aueh  patriotic 

Slays  as  "  Filippo  Stroazi,"  and  "  Arnaldo  da  Brescia,"  and  ■'  CioTsnui 
a  I'rocida."  The  Italian  public  of  to-day  cares  no  longer  for  tbeae 
productiouN,  wiiich,  alongside  of  many  undeniable  merits,  are  marked 
by  such  defects  as  historical  inaccnracy,  oonveutionality.  and  an 
iuflated  rhetoric,— jwitriotic  enough,  no  doubt,  but  mere  rhetoric.  ITwi 
same  may  be  said,  and  for  the  same  reasona,  of  the  hisioriwd  uotcU 
of  Oiicrrassi,  and,  to  some  extent  at  least,  even  of  thow  of  Massimo 
d'Az^lio, 

The  patriotic  ideal  was  realised ;  what  other  ideal  renisiacd  to 
literature  ?  (Jn  the  morrow  of  the  occupation  of  Rome,  a  general 
idea  was  current  all  through  the  country  that  the  aim  of  the  uational 
aspirations,  hitherto  pitched  so  high,  must  now  come  down  to  the 
pUin  realities  of  the  situation,  and  that  the  country,  having  ri-covcrad 
its  national  integrity,  could  now  have  no  other  task  thau  to  develop 
its  commeree,  its  agriculture,  and  its  mRnufscturing  induntrie^,  and  in 
general  to  call  out  its  hitherto  unexplored  cvouomic  resources.  It 
must  be  the  mi.tnion  of  the  new  literature  to  encourage  these  eiric 
aspirations ;  and  indeed  the  Itrat  indications  of  this  new  departure  had 
already  appeared  in  some  fine  poems  of  2anella.  But  this  tendency, 
atronxnait  was  for  the  moment — and  espceially  so  in  the  theatre — 
could  not  last  long.  Our  poets  soon  tired  of  singing  the  hypothetical 
fcloricaof  our  commerce  and  industry,  and  the  still  more  hypothetical 
glories  of  our  daily  polities. 

Wc  were  still  in  the  midst  of  thia  anoertainty  &s  to  where  the  nc« 
inspiration  for  our  literature  was  to  come  from,  when  in  Fcbmafy 
1877,  a  Bologucsc  advocate,  Olindo  Guerrini,  published,  under  the 
title  "  Postumn,"  a  volume  of  poetry,  which  he  ascribed  to  hi?  couua 
Lorenio  filenx^tti,  who  bad  died  some  little  time  before  of  conaump- 
tion  in  one  of  the  small  towns  of  the  Romagua.  Soon  afterwards  it 
became  known  that  Ix>renr.u  StenKctti  was  only  a  borrowed  name,  and 
that  the  author  of*  the  volume  was  Guerrini  himself.  The  book  made 
a  great  sensation  on  its  tir»t  appearance,  less  on  account  of  thcgeniiu 
displayed  in  it — though  that  was  remarkable — thau  of  the  new  arti)>iic 
tendency  it  implied,  a  teudeney  ev^!ulially  realistic,  (iuerrini 
entered  the  field  a*  the  open  adversary  of  the  "  Ideal,"  which  he  atig- 
matized  as  hypocritical  in  aubntance,  and  false  in  art.  The  abstraction 
"  Go<i  "  was  no  longer  wanted  by  anybody  but  the  nuns ;  the  abstnic- 
tii>n  "  woman  "  was  to  be  lefl  to  romancers  behind  the  times ;  and  ■■ 
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t«  Ihc  abetraction  "  fatlietUnd,"  it  waa  prettv  dear  that  cvcrr  one  was 
tmng  to  dress  up  a  fatherland  of  his  ovrn,  fiuhioncd  tn  suit  his  own 
interesitJi ;  and  any  poet  stupid  euougli  to  sing  of  ai>  ideal  country,  tbe 
model  of  pvcn,-  virtue  and  every  pcrfectioii,  would  run  llie  risk  of  twiu'; 
timlcrstood  by  iiofao<ly.  and  left  to  read  his  icneft  lo  himself.  Guvrrini 
titerrfore  maile  it  his  business  lo  east  dovn  the  Ideal  from  those  high 
places  where  it  had  been  set  up  by  a  superstitious  piety,  a  somewhat 
tureid  pgitriotisiD,  and  an  exaggerated  woman-worship;  hoidioK  it  up 
M  derision,  and  calling  it  into  contrast  with  the  living  and  ]>&lpitating 
Reality.  In  the  "  Kpicedio  a  Ic  O^triche,"  for  instanee.  he  oomparca 
thei(lcalistic|>oet:t  to  oyslerHwhicli— civilized  creatitres' — content  them - 
«etr«8  with  a  chaste  and  »i)!iliiry  life,  and  proiia^ale  in  seclusion,  cold, 
mute,  and  motionless.  In  another  poem  he  sposlrophitcs  the  idealists, 
and  jestingly  assures  them  that  the  noit  "  veristic  "  art  is  preparing  for 
theiu  nil  the  fate  nf  Marsyas,  and  that  their  skins  shall  tie  made  into 
wine-skins,  to  hold  iht;  wine  of  Chianti !  Even  Ciucrrini  himself  is 
moved  with  some  cnibufiiiL->n)  at  the  sight  of  the  lagoons  and  palaces 
of  Venice ;  hut  he  conclud).-*  Itts  sonnet  thua :  — 

"  V'aoio,  \ToUt  n>{<iti  ikl  mutiiliBAno 
IK  Caxdta  •  <ti  ^[fl^«a  :  t'muo,  r'uloro  ... 
Sogltols  fritta  d  vin  di  Con«gliaau  '.  " 

Tlie  white  turtle-dotes  so  often  sung  by  the  idealistic  poets  please 
him  too,  but  he  prefers  them  roasted.  He  likes  all  binis  in  general, 
Imt  always  cooknt,  and  with  polenta.  Woulii  yon  know  his  conception 
of  womanhood,  and  how  he  iitiderKtands  lovft?  Speakin;;  of  the 
Honiau  Lacrciia,  the  traditional  type  of  constancy  and  virtue,  he 
aaya: — 

^^^^L  Altro  amor  cue  di  vcl  m'anl*  l«  itae '. 

^^^P  ColUtino  Doii  c'  li,  RnitoJ  c«nt«eU>  .  .  .  • 

^^^^  E  LtiCTMis  in'Mp«tta, «  mi  tquI  Iwlv." 

^Naturally.  OucrrinJ  wiU  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  abstineneea  and 
abnegation  of  the  llcsh  commended  by  the  teaching  of  Christ.  Tbe 
nans  may  keep  their  eousnmptive  Jesus,  who  taught  such  things,  to 
llicrasclvcs.  For  him  there  is  but  one  divinity ;  Truth, — and  she 
teachre  but  one  lesson,  Love  (!)  In  politics,  Ouerrini  is  for  "going 
forward,''  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  present  order  of  thing*, 
which  he  regards  as  n  mass  of  iujualices.  lie  tells  the  rich  and 
(lOWBrfuJ  that  hv  wishes  his  verse 
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r«r  boUani  tia  gli  <««bi  1ft  oDtoitia, 
Cocfiglia  prcpolcnto  '. ' ' 


I 


But  all  this,  be  it  understood,  without  any  really  mischievous  meauinS 
nt  all,  since  it  i.t  well  known  that  Uuerrini  is  nn  excellent  fellow, 
incapable  of  injuring  any  one. 

1  have  said  that  the  "  I'osiuma,"  which  were  followed  at  a  distance 
of  some  few  months  by  another  volume,  "Nova  Polemica,"  created  a 
preat  seit-sntion.  Not,  indeed,  that  this  sort  of  poetry  is  anything;  new, 
in  this  or  in  any  other  country  ;  hut  in  relation  to  tbe  times  and 
circomstances  in  which  it  sprang;  up,  it  was  both  new  and  startling, 
for  it  offered  a  new  lead,  precisely  at  the  moment  when  a  new  lead 
US  wanted,     Not  that  Guerrini  himself  would  admit  the  imputation 
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of  a  tendency  of  «ny  aorU  He  maintains  that  tie  ha-i  do  tendeacy  at 
al!,  except  to  say  whal  lie  thinks.  But  be  this  &%  it  may.  tli-ire  started 
up  nroatid  tlic»c  two  voliimi^  of  poetry  a  crowd  of  cDtkimiaatic 
admircntand  bitter  a»Mtiloii Is.  Tojudgc  from  the  numtwr  of  imitators, 
adniiratioii  waa  in  tlic  ascendant.  The  FetrarchiKU  thi^mxclvea  were 
never  so  iiumerouK  iu  any  given  space  of  time.  From  1S7S  ouwardu 
it  may  he  said  tliat  hardly  a  week  passed  withotit  the  publication  in 
Mine  Italian  lowo  or  other  of  s  volume  of  tlic  so-called  "yeristic" 
poetry — ^loost  of  it,  of  course,  destined  only  to  live  a  day.  This 
extraordinary  fecundity  is  diminishing  now,  but  it  has  not  yet  ceased. 
'J1ic  inodt  noticeable  of  reeenl  publications  of  this  sort  arc  a  volume  of 
verac»  by  tlie  (^nteua  Lara,  and  the  "  lutcrmezio  di  Rime,"  of 
Gabriele  d'AnnunzioL  The  latter  in  particular  is  remarkable  for  the 
morbid  complacency  and  aubttc  art  which  he  brings  to  the  description 
of  sensual  gratiti cations.  This  book  is  perhapa  the  last  and  utmost  of 
the  rcristic  school. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  excesses  of  this  school,  no  Italian 
critic  of  any  ocutcnens  can  deny  that  it  ha;  had  its  uses.  It  was 
wanted,  to  free  us  from  our  bondage  to  classic  tradition,  from  seuti- 
inental  ditties  and  idealistic  svoons  and  trances.  It  waa  felt  on  all 
sides  that  in  order  to  gain  fresh  force  and  vigour  our  literature  must, 
like  Antu-us,  touch  toe  earth,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  hc&pattcring. 
"Wti  were  like  the  Romans  after  the  death  of  Cleopatra;  wc  were  foio 
to  sing  with  Horace — 

"}{uao  tet  bibomlDiN,  nano  pede  tibtro  pulauuU  Ibtln*." 

The  reristic  school  docs  indeed  ^o  too  far  in  holdin<;  up  the  things  of 
sense  as  exclusively  true  and  real.  But  this  is  the  diiudvantagc  of  all 
reactions  ;  they  always  go  more  or  less  beyond  the  mark.  I  think  the 
•ucccsseK  of  veriiittc  exoneration  among  u*  arc  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  that  our  literature  will  not  be  long  before  it  makes  a  fresh  start 
in  an  opposite  direction.  For  the  Italian  is,  to  a^e  the  expression  of 
onr  famous  critic,  Francesco  dc  Sanctis,  home-sick  for  the  ideal.  We 
arc  impelled  towards  it  by  our  individual  nature,  and  by  the  Tcrj 
character  of  our  national  gtnius.  '  But  one  thing  is  certain.  The  idc^ 
that  is  to  he  will  not  be  like  Ihntic  other  ideals  which  have  passed 
away,  it  will  draw  ita  nourishment  from  the  living  reality ;  but,  with 
its  foot  firm  on  the  firm  earth,  it  will  ever  be  toiling  upward  towards 
the  heights.    Excelsior  1 

Giotassi  BoGurm. 
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L— MENTAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

TIIOITGIf  translation  is  sot  strictly  phUosopliicnl  work,  it  cannot 
be  <loui>t«(l  that  the  two  haniJsomc  volumi-s  of  Lotxc's  "  Logic 
Mtd  MclapliysicH,"  issued  by  tlic  Clnrcndon  PrMs*  lire  likely  to  Iiav© 
(and  th«y  certaiuly  devcrve  to  have)  an  itn|>ortant  influence  on  philo- 
sophical tliouifht  ill  Kngland.  In  a  certain  sense  it  is  truo  that 
iRtcmationul  barriers  tend  to  disappear  in  philosophy  as  they  hare 
already  diRappcarcd  in  science ;  but  hardly  to  the  mmc  extent.  And 
t]iQU);h  a  knowledge  of  forci^  thinkers  filters  through  in  thix  iray  to 
the  generality  of  students  trithout  much  delny,  this  in  not  the  same 
as  drinking  at  the  fountain-head  itc^lf.  All  philosophical  thought 
has  an  aroma  ofpcrsonalily  about  it.  It  derires  part  of  its  force  and 
pvrsuasirenesH  from  iu  author's  manner  of  setting  it  forth ;  and  in 
an  exposition  at  second-hand  irc  may  often  inadvertently  miss  the 
proper  [loint  of  view  for  judging  of  the  whole.  I'hiloflophienl  result*,  it 
has  been  well  said,  are  valueless,  if  we  do  not  enter  into  the  process 
by  which  they  are  arrived  at.  This  general  dieium  is  more  than 
nsuallr  tme  in  Lotxe's  case.  The  results  of  his  laborious  discussions 
ire  apt  to  strike  ns  as  mcjjrre,  S5ometimes,  as  in  a  Platonic  dialogue, 
we  may  even  be  left  in  doubt  at  the  end  of  all  the  subtle  wiudings  of 
thought  whether  any  decision  has  been  passed  on  the  mtiin  question 
at  all ;  when  it  i»  possible  to  formulate  definite  residts,  they  cannot  be 
colled  altogether  now.  Of  all  thi»  (he  author  himself  is  fuliy  aware, 
and  in  the  preface  to  the  "  iM^ic,"  he  goes  as  far  as  to  apologise  for 
giring  to  that  and  the  following  works  the  apparently  pretentious  titio 
of  a  "  Sj-stem  of  Philosophy,"  "  It  is  obrious."  ho  says,  *'  that  I  can 
propose  to  myself  nothing  more  than  to  set  forth  the  entirety  of  roj 
personal  convictions  in  a  sytemntic  form."  Or,  a-*  he  put  it  eren  more 
characteriNtieally  in  beginning  the  last  book  of  the"  Mieroeovmutt  ": — 
"  I  make  no  higher  claim  for  the  remainder  of  my  treatise  than  the 
following,  which  it  may  perhaps  justify :  my  object  is  to  otter  to  the 
reader  the  connected  results  of  a  long  course  of  rcHcctioos—rcsults 
vbidi  have  come  to  be  dear  to  mc — and  I  offer  them  in  the  same 
straightforward  fiishiun  in  which  any  one  in  a  neriousi  oouver^ation  com- 
munieateiiuf  hiH  btrit,  in  onler  to  elevate  momenta  of  teitmre  to  moments 
of  permanent  mental  eoneentration.  Should  I  be  sacccssful  in  establish- 
ing Ibis  living  personal  relation  with  the  reader's  mind  and  heart,  I 
shall   cstocm  it  more  highly  than  even  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  n 

■  -Lob-'aSyatanotPhUowwIhj'."  Part  L  Lod^  ;  Put  II.  H«ta{>hyl>a.  Baotub 
^■BtUtiD*  tdlMd  by  Hanftnl  Boniii]n*t,  U.A.,  Fellow  of  Uiuvcnitjr  College,  OnMd. 
OdMd :  Clst«n4an  PrsM. 
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plane  accorded  in  the  hutory  of  pliilosophical  development  to  the  riev 
of  the  world  whose  outlines  I  ant  about  to  bring  topethcr.  For  we 
probablj  all  have  our  doubts  now  about  the  corrcclncvti  of  lite  belief 
whii-b  madti  mi-n  confident,  not  «o  long  ago,  that  they  hkd  dUcovcred 
in  the  {irogrc«s  of  philosophy  the  very  jiilh  of  the  world's  Instorr,  and 
made  tbem  see  iti  ercry  ohnn{;c  of  cpeculative  avateni  the  dawning  of  a 
new  period  in  tlie  unooiiilitioned  source  of  the  world.  It  is  not  in 
playing  at  dcvctopnient,  but  in  what  one  living  man  acbicre*  for  other 
living  men,  that  the  value  lies  evcnof  thosespcctilations  whofleaiinisto 
set  forth  ultiinntc  truth."  Nothing  could  chnrtteienite  LotKe's  manner 
and  spirit  betterj  and  thc«c  Inter  books  cspcciiilly  beur  in  a  high  dc'jree 
the  stamp  of  tlie  ntithor'x  iiidiviiluality.  They  are  unadorned  in  style; 
and  the  earnest  striving  of  the  writer  to  be  honeat  with  himscir  and 
with  hi*  rcadcfH,  gives  to  many  of  the  paragrapha  the  accent  of  the 
living  voice.  At  other  timea  the  aenso  of  dialogue  yicldn  to  thai  of 
nieditativd  monologue,  as  the  author  revolves  his  own  aubtle  snggea- 
tions  of  alternative  posiibiUtics.  Througliout  all  Lotxe's  work,  indeed, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  fed  the  contagion  of  hiit  lal>>naua  patience  in 
mining  for  truth,  coupled  with  the  lofty  etbieal  and  a»lhetic  conrie- 
tions  which  oppow  an  indomitable  resiatauce  to  every  view  that,  by 
limiting  us  to  mechanism  or  the  external  relations  of  things,  would 
eviscerate  the  whole  inward  life  of  the  world. 

While  it  is  easy,  therefore,  to  point  to  Lolzc's  antecedents  in  Lcib- 
nil!  and  llerlMu*t,  and  to  label  his  doctrine  as  MonadiHui,  kucIi  a 
historical  deduction  is  rery  far  from  invalidalingbis  title  to  independent 
attention.  He  never  puts  forward  for  himself  any  claim  to  origiuabty. 
"  Afier  such  a  long  philosophical  development,"  he  tells  us,  "  a  deve- 
lopment ill  which  nil  possible  standpoints  hive  been  more  than  once 
discovered  ami  iih.mdoncd,  no  one  can  pretend  nny  lunger  to  the  merit 
of  oriKinality,  but  only  to  that  of  exactitude."  Hence  I^ue  ncli now- 
lodged  in  the  fulleiit  manner  bis  obligations  to  the  general  conception* 
of  the  Lcibnizian  theory.  But  in  renewing  these  for  tiio  preaent  age 
the  merit  of  cxacliCtidc  comes  in.  If  the  results  arc  to  a  large  extent 
similar,  they  arc  worked  out  in  view  of  the  acicntific  advance  aincc 
Leibnin's  time;  in  view  also  of  the  Kantian  criticism,  and  of  the 
systcnia  of  monistic  idealism  built  u|>on  it.  Along  with  this  relation 
to  the  present,  however,  no  one  can  fail  to  notice  the  scrupulous  care 
which  Lotzo  takes  to  rid  himself  of  the  prejudices  of  his  own  generatioc 
This  reconsideration  of  what  is  usnally  uken  for  granted  makes  Ins 
work  remarkably  sltmulaling.  It  needed  some  courage  to  give  a 
volume  of  mcUiphysicTs  to  the  world  nowadays  under  the  tlircc  rubrio). 
Ontology,  Cosmology,  and  Psychology.  But  it  is  refreshing  to  mcrt 
such  an  investigation  with  "  the  nature  of  thi»g«,"  after  the  suecnmtoii 
of  theories  of  knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  theories  of  mental 
evolution  or  peychogencsis  on  the  other,  to  which  n-c  have  become 
accustomed.  Both  investigations  are,  of  course,  indispensable  in  theic 
own  sphere,  and  the  theory  of  knowledge  may  well  claim  to  be  tbe 
fundauivntal  phibwophical  discipline.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  tbcT 
tend  to  become  »U|>er«Litions  of  the  day,  and  even  the  tbpory  of  know- 
ledge is  not  sufficient  for  a  philosophy,  unless  it  is  something  moK. 
Lotzc'a  mot  is  tolerably  well  known,  that  the  constant  whetting  of  the 
knife  becomes  tedious,  if  it  is  not  proposed  to  cut  anything  with  it. 
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On  tlie  other  connt,  he  aaj**  some  wei;;hty  words  at  the  close  of  the 
fint  nnd  the  bcginoing  of  the  sccood  volume  oa  "  the  uoi'>y  gluriSca* 
tion  of  csperienci^"  wliich  iii«atH  so  little  nnwulaja ;  and  he  i-Sectually 
diaprorcs  the  uotion  that  it  ih  possible  (except  in  n  purfectlv  uiUologou* 
rcdk)  t<i  derive  all  truth  fram  experienee,  and  ao  to  stArt  without 
mctaph  I'll  teal  tissuinptiona. 

It  will  j.ruhiihly  Ik  found  that  the  main  value  of  Lotzc's  works  lies 
ittit  so  much  in  ntiy  special  results  of  his  own  as  io  his  penetrating 
criticisni.  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  mechanical  view  of  Nature 
ueerssarily  adopted  by  seicnc^-,  and,  on  thu  othix  haiiil,  of  the 
He|;eliau  idealism.  He  w>s  sjwoially  e<|u>p)>ed  for  such  criticUn],  for 
it  wait  in  the  seientific  field  that  hiii  first  laureU  were  won;  and  he 
has  al-M>  put  it  on  record  that  hia  tirnt  philosophic  attachment  was  to 
the  eircle  of  ideas  rcpreseuted  by  Fichte,  SehcUiug  and  Hegel. 
IteserterH  are  not  usnally  the  fairest  critics  of  the  systems  they  hare 
left  behind.  But  thougli  Lotzc  felt  himself  compelled  to  reject  great  part 
of  tbe  Ue^ltan  ayntera  ;  "or  rather,"  as  he  says,  "  the  whole  in  tUe 
form  that  had  fteen  yitvn  to  it,"  he  did  not  then,  or  at  any  time, 
yiehl  la  a  blind  revnUion.  He  juKtitied  to  the  last  the  conception  or 
ideal  of  the  system,  thou;:h  he  could  not  lie  HUtislied  with  its  execution. 
Ill  Ihi!  scientific  regard,  Lotze  is  particularly  suc«.'s«fiil  in  showing 
how  much  is  currently  accepted  as  plain  aud  needing  no  explanation, 
because  it  ts  covered  by  a  phrase,  or  simply  from  sheer  want  of  thinkiug 
about  it  Hi*  position  implies,  of  course,  no  antagonism  to  science ; 
but  he  continually  insists  that  the  world  which  science  presents  us 
with  ia  no  more  thiin  an  external  con^triietion  which,  however 
necessary  it  is,  still  does  not  touch  the  inward  facts  which  really 
constitute  the  world  of  existences.  It  ia  as  if  he  said  that  in  seieuec 
we  work  with  sdgcbraic  formulie  which  require  at  the  end  of  our 
operaliuns  to  be  rL-tran»lat«d  into  terms  of  actuality.  Sciciioe  leave* 
us,  he  sayn,  with  "a  meaningless  and  unessential  reality,  whose  only 
purpose  would  have  l>ecn  to  support  mathcmutical  relations  and  to 
supply  some  sort  of  donominatiou  for  abstract  numbers;  but  the 
ntuttinu  of  the  world  is  Mhateomcs  Rrst "  (Mets.  r>^5).  And  this 
meaning  must  be  sought  in  feeling,  in  life,  in  enjoyment,  above  all  in 
the  forms  of  ethical  life.  Loiw  concludes  this  volume  of"  Melaplmic" 
with  tbe  re-osscrtion  of  the  position  with  which  he  closed  biit  "MetS' 
physik"  in  l!ii\ — that  the  true  bc^inninf;  of  metaphysics  liea  in 
ethics.  "  I  a<lmit  that  the  expression  is  not  exact;  but  I  fi;el  certain 
of  being  on  the  right  track,  when  I  seek  in  that  which  sJiould  be  the 
ground  of  that  which  ic."  As  an  analvsis  of  the  foundations  of 
•cientifie  tliought,  the  chapters  on  "The  ?Jaturc  of  Thysieal  Action  " 
and  "The  Unity  of  Things"  (Xleta.,  chap.  v.  &  vi.)  deserve  special 
notice ;  aud  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  first  eliaptcr  "  On  the  Being 
of  Things,*'  and  of  the  very  subtle  account  of  "  Tbe  Real  and  Reality  ' 
in  chap.  itt.  Tlie  two  chapters  fint  mentioned  refute  the  idea  of 
absolute  or  irrelative  atoms,  showing  that  it  is  only  as  organic  niembcm 
of  one  world,  or  of  om.*  Bering,  which  conditions  tliem  all,  that 
reciprocal  action  is  possible.  Such  on  argument,  taken  together  with 
the  fact  that  Lotzc  resolves  the  essence  or  substance  of  a  tluog  into 
the  ta*o  of  its  changes,  evidently  goes  a  long  way  to  bridge  over  tbe 
gulf  between  Monadism  and  Monism. 
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Thnt  IHnnli«U  of  ttio  Hri^rlinn  stamp  may  loarn  from  Lotie  is,  tirat 
of  all,  &  dpiril  of  inodcwty  and  svlf-distruat  in  view  of  tlic  complciiQr 
of  tUe  prohlem  wliich  the  universe  prcatenU.  Tlicy  arc  frequently  too 
ligbt-hearttrd  in  tlteir  synthcais,  when  th«  altitude  of  Lotce  woulil  )<ctlcr 
become  them — the  attitude  of  a  man  who  sits  down  before  n  ctron? 
place  to  take  it  by  repeated  mining  and  counter- mining.  At  all 
firents,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  remembering  the  Oriental  prorerb 
with  which  tbe  second  of  these  volumes  closcji :  Oud  knovs  belter. 
Secondly,  they  may  learn  to  aroid  the  danger  of  hypoststizing  an 
afaatrat^t  thou^cht  to  tiie  exctuiiion  of  all  that  give*  value  to  existence. 
The  realization  of  a  serica  of  thought-formula:  is  no  worthier  au  end 
of  tbe  universe  than  the  mechanical  framework  wbieli  science  otrera 
for  our  acccptaRcc.  Both  cvisi;cratc  existence  of  all  real  content,  in 
this  connection,  it  is  not  without  Mguificanec  tbtit  the  present  trans- 
lation wn.'*  fiMt  Hi-t  on  foot  by  the  Ute  ProfMsor  Green,  who  of  all  so- 
called  llogt'liunH  hni)  tlic  niont  of  Lotze's  camion*  yetf-iiucttoniiig 
temper.  His  altitude  to  Hegel,  as  described  by  Pnife^Msr  C'uird  in  th« 
preface  to  ''  Kaaays  in  Phiioaophical  Criticism,"  beard  a  Htriking 
rescmblanee  to  Lotze's  own.  "'It  must  all  be  done  over  again,' he 
once  said,  meaning  that  the  first  development  of  idealistic  thought  in 
Germany  had  in  some  de^cc  anticipated  what  can  be  the  secure 
ro*nlt  only  of  irider  knowledge  and  more  complete  reflection."  Hie 
apr^ad  of  thi^  healthful  scepticism  within  the  school  is  likely  to  be 
increat«d  by  the  publication  of  these  two  volumes,  on  which  Mr. 
Bosanquet  and  his  fclloir<labourera  are  to  be  heartily  congratulated. 
The  enterpriae  is  one  which  displays  the  full  adrautagc  of  the  co- 
operation which  Oxford  renders  possible. 

Yon  Hartmann'a  "Philosophy  of  the  Uncouscioua " •  presents  in 
many  respects  n  striking  cuintrwt  to  Ivotxe't  writings.  Inxtcad  of  the 
patient,  even  plodding,  spirit  of  the  (iottiugeu  meiaphyaieiati,  we  have 
an  all -comprehensive  system,  based,  as  most  of  us  will  probably  think, 
on  an  over-hasty  syuthesis  and  a  somewhat  supvrliciul  appreciation  of 
evidence.  Harlmann  exemplifies  tbe  main  vices  of  tbe  great  age  of 
German  philosophical  construetioii  in  tiie  beginning  of  the  century; 
but  it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  he  alra  uoBseMca  in  a  high  dv;;rce 
the  speculative  insight  and  trained  metaphysical  ability  which  dt«- 
linguisbed  the  inlellectnal  giants  whose  work  he  aspires  to  carry  on. 
Ue  cannot,  therefore,  be  dismissed  as  a  cbarlatau,  however  little  bts 
pessimism  and  other  aspects  of  bis  theory  may  commend  themselves 
to  a  sober  judgment.  But  bis  pessimism,  though  it  brought  him  into 
fame,  is  really  a  crude  empirical  induction  wilboot  any  organic  «io- 
neetion  with  his  nietaphvMcal  thought.  Ilarimauu  haf>,  indoed, 
suffered  somewhat  from  the  extraordinary  celebrity  into  which  he 
stepped  at  a  single  stride.  He  became  the  idol  for  a  time  of  the  uncri- 
tical many  throu^^h  the  very  qualities  which  were  calculated  to  awukcn 
the  distnut  of  those  wboftc  judgment  was  worth  having.  1 1  mny  be  sai'l, 
with  »ome  truth,  that  he  has  been  occupii^L  for  tlie  last  fifteen  years  in 
working  himself  free  from  the  vogue  of  his  first  work,  and  viudtcaiiiig 
for  himself  tbe  posittoa  of  a  serioua  thinker.  lie  bas  not,  howeter, 
departed  subsuntially  from  the  position  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  the 
Unconscious,"  which  contains,  aceoruiug  to  bis  own  prefulury  dcclon- 
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tioD,  "the  profjamtue  of  a  whole  life  of  Yrorl;."  Tlu«  programmo 
he  is  still  engaged  in  carryitiK  out  in  a  Tcry  cotiscientiouH,  iiwi  to  gay 
ample,  fashion.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  pc^imi»lic  \an»  of 
thi-He  volunien  offer  much  foo<l  for  the  general  rcadtr,  and  they  are 
sure  to  receiTC  »  due  xliare  of  attention.  (Icrc  thii  aspect  of  tUa 
subject  may  be  left  aside  in  order  ta  say  a  few  voids  ou  the  ineta- 
physiesl  iuplicatiouti  of  the  general  argument. 

Hartmann'H  doctrine  of  the  Uncon^ious  is  claitneil  liy  himself  «a 
I  the  only  legitimate  reconciliation  of  Ilcgcl  and  Schopenhauer,  wbom 
■  he  rcgardx  a<i  the  two  representative  oppositcs  of  recent  philosophy. 
V  The  logical  Idea  of  Ke^l  he  oonsiden  to  be  a  satisfactory  enough 
explanation  of  the  "  What "  of  the  world^-of  the  nature  or  content 
of  tbiDga  ;  but  tlie  "  That "  jof  the  world — the  ground  of  its  cxistcuee 
at  all — is  still  to  seek.  This  must  be  sought,  he  proceeds,  iu  an 
alogical  or  irrational  power,  such  as  Schopenhauer  aaaunied  in  hia 
Wili.  It  is  by  the  "fl'ill  that  the  oosmic  Idea  is  posited  or  impetted 
into  eKiitcnce.  Will  and  Idea  arc  one  in  tltc  Unconscious,  which  is 
therefore  to  be  considered  the  nltinialc  ground  or  ei^^nce  which 
appears  in  all  phenomena.  Now  the  urholc  nerre  of  this  argument 
lies  in  the  uMumplion  that  ilegel's  idea  is  a  jtriua  of  things, 
Tvfaich  in  .  mme  unexplained  way  (therefore  oy  an  alogical 
imDciplc)  {;eta  cxittence  added  to  its  tbongbt-detcriainatiuiis. 
This,  however,  is  a  complete  misapprchcnsioo  of  the  Hegelian 
I>OKition— n  misapprehension  orLly  excused  by  the  some^rhat  mis- 
leading  form  in  which  He£;el  presents  his  system,  itut  even  if 
this  were  not  m>,  Hartmatni's  ai^umenl  evidently  involves  the 
Gonfu-iimi  exfXMed  by  Loize  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  "  Meta- 
physic"  and  eliifiwhere— the  hahit  of  separating  the  world  of  laws  or 
ideas  from  tilings,  and  treating  them  as  somethin<;  independent  aiid 
previously  existing,  to  which  the  latter  must  conform.  The  truth  is, 
ns  Lotzc  insists,  that  the  law  or  ideas  arc  noUiing  but  the  mode  of 

I  existence  of  the  things,  notliing  Init  tho  process  of  their  life  formulated. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  In^ur  lost,  iw  Ijotae  oflun  quaintly  informs  us,  l« 
inquire  /w;  fteiiuj  in  mmle.  let  this,  or  something  very  like  it,  is 
the  problem  which  Hartmann  here  essays.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  this  aspect  of  the  theory  may  be  brushed  aside  as  a  mctaphyaioal 
subtle^,  and  we  may  be  asked  to  take  the  Unconscious  simply  as  the 
ultimate  ground  ornounicnon  which  appean  in  all  phenomena.  Von 
Hartmann  himself  describes  it,  in  a  phrase  borrotvcd  from  Selu-lliiig, 
as  "the  individual  which  is  in  nil  beinjc."  Hut  this  araounls  simply 
to  the  tui.vrrtioM  of  Monism ;  take-n  together  with  the  acute  criticism 
of  Moniidiittic  I'luralism  (11. 230,  at  aeq.),  it  does  not  necessarily  lead 
further  than  the  position  which  we  found  Lotzc  compelled  to  take  up 
in  advance  of  llerbart's  irrelative  "reals."  Jt  carries  with  it  no 
further  determiniitioa  of  the  nature  of  the  one;  aud  to  choose  for 
"  the  individual  which  is  in  all  being"  the  designation  of  the  Unoun- 
scious  is  so  palpable  a  paying  of  ourselves  with  words,  that  there  is 
incontcslahle  justice  in  Lunge's  euuatic  reference  to  the  "  dcvil^dcril " 
of  the  Australian  aborigines.  TheftC  savages  refer  all  their  iuexplica- 
JMbilitJes  to  the  action  of  this  mysterious  entity.  We  have  liere,  in 
Hbec,  the  ineriubie  caput  mortu'um  at  which  every  one  must  arrive 
^who  insists  on  speaking  as  if  a  thing  had  an  e\i»tence  and  nature  a[iart 
1  the  determinations  under  which  it  is  known. 
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Tlie  irnnslation  of  Schopctilmticr's  "  Worlil  m  Will  nnd  Idea  "^ 
MiTijirM  Hiililaiie  »ii<l  K<'in[i  will  form,  wlivu  fiuinplctvd,  a  u>f  ful  iiitro' 
(iiictinn  to  the  work  of  tlte  iate  peMimisL  It  will  liitvc  a  vei^'  ilHiDiw 
interest  of  its  oirn  besides,  for  Schopenhauer  was  nmch  the  tDurcj 
original  of  the  tvo  philosophers,  as  well  as  the  more  sirikiii);  {icr<i 
eooality.  He  has  :tlso  literary  qualities  which  make  bis  nork  attractin; 
apnrt  from  it*  philosophic  vniuc,  and  tlivsc  the  translators  have  shovn 
thill  thtty  lire  ahle  to  appreciate  mill  to  render. 

Mr.  ^lerx's  compact  aud  careful  little  volume  on  Leibtiixt  in  Black- 
iroo<ra  Philosophical  Clas&ica  comes  opportunely  just  when  thi»  side  of  J 
German  thoui;ht  is  bcfrinuing  to  attract  more  interest  in  England.! 
Bcadera  of  Lotzc  will  find  it  n  coDTcniont  introductioti. 

Among  other  recent  philosophical  hooks,  the  anonymous  work, 
"  Melaphysica  Nov*  ct  Vctwittii/'I  by  Scolus  XovniitieiiK,  well  deserres 
tlie  careful  attention  of  all  who  can  appreciate  a  »u«uined  piece  of 
reasonin};.  It  appears  incidentally  that  part  of  it  was  written  tcu 
years  ago,  so  that  we  have  not  to  do  with  any  raw  or  ilUoonside^^ 
product  The  book  displays  much  maturity  of  thought  tlirougtiout, 
and  the  author,  whoever  he  ix,  possesses  a  complete  grasp  of  |)bi)o< 
Mophical  distinctions.  Tlie  book  is  called  "  A  Return  to  Dualism ;" 
but  it  is  not  the  l)iinli*m  of  Kcid  and  llnmilton  for  which  the  author 
oontcndfi.  He  is  content,  at  last,  with  a  qua)ii- independent  existence 
of  the  phenomenal,  "merely  as  one  side  of  immanent  univenal 
reason."  Indeed.  thou<;h  he  works  out  bis  thesis  forcibly  in  his  own 
way,  ho  has  evidently  been  largely  influenced  by  Kant  and  the  poal- 
Kautian  idealists,  particularly,  ]>erha])n,  by  Fichte.  Dualism,  however, 
u  hardly  the  pivot  on  whidi  llie  book  revolver  It  muy  l>e  described 
aa  a  Miccinct  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  a  metaphysical  |)«ycht>- 
logy.  It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  point  to  the  careful 
analysis  of  perception  from  which  the  author  mounts  to  bis  further 
results.  Perception,  according  to  him,  is  distinguished  from  the  lower 
stage  of  passive  receptivity  (which  he  calls  "  attuitiuu  ")  by  the  presence 
of  will  or  active  prehension.  In  this  actus  ptirvjf — "  this  wholly 
inexplicable  spontaneity  " — lies  the  origin  of  self  and  intclligcnoe 
proper.  In  this  movement  of  percipienoc,  the  author  aflcrwanlfl  cou. 
tends,  there  are  given  to  us,  through  the  movcmcm  itself,  the 
'  dialectic  percepts  "  of  being  or  substance,  cuuac,  and  (he  inliuite,  or, 
ns  be  prefers  to  call  it,  the  absoluto- infinite.  11)c  ehiipters  dealing 
with  tiietc  conceptions  are  e*pe«ially  to  be  commended  to  tliose  vfatf 
still  insist  on  myslifyitig  themselves  over  the  idea  of  a  tirat  raiue  or 
over  the  infinity  of  space  and  time.  Quite  apart  from  the  questioo 
of  the  oriu^n  of  these  conccptiwis,  the  argument  bcrc  is  full  of  sotuad 
sense  about  their  essential  nature. 

In  what  was  said  of  Lotzc  above,  attention  wa*  mainly  directed  tu 
bis  gcncrnl  philosophical  sluiidpoint,  a.i  tbst  may  be  gathered  from 
the  "  Metaphysic,"  and  from  the  valuable  criticism  of  kuowiedge  con- 
tained in  the  last  book  of  the  "  Logic."     But  Lotxe'a  contributions  to 

•  •■The  Worlrl  »  Will  xa.\  U\ex  "  By  Artlior  Sclioprnluiicr.  TrtiMliOn)  by  R.  E 
llkliluw.  M..\.,  And  Jotiii  Kcmii.  %F.A.     Vul.  I.     Lniulne  :  THthacr  &  I'.a, 

t  "  Ijiibnit;."  By  Jobn  TlwoiluiB  Morz.  (fbUutuiibie*)  CUoks  t>irlui{{litii  BmWsl 
LoniloB  :  lUncksooJ  k  Sou*. 

Z  "  Mvlaphj'tlca  Nota  t\  V*turta:  a  lUtnrata  DimImm."  S^-Sotus  KovanUeas 
Loodos  1  ^^  lUisuii  k  ^orgstc. 
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logical  theory  in  tlie  stricter  sesae  arc  «l&o  o(  muok  importance  in  the 
recent  historv  of  the  science.  That  they  have  already  exercised  their 
iofluviicc  upon  Eui;iish  thiakers  is  umply  provetl  bjr  Mr.  Itradlcy's 
important  work,  "ThcaPnnciplcs  of  Logic,"  and  by  the  Essay  on 
"Logic  as  the  Seicncc  of  Knowledge"  rcceutly  Rontributi^d  by  Mr. 
Bosanquet,  the  editor  of  thiM  translation,  to  the  volume  of  "  Kuays 
in  Philoouphical  Criticism,"  already  refi>rred  to.  'I'he  activity  of 
English  Io<;icianB  at  the  present  time  is  also  seen  in  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Sidf^wick's  "  Fallarics"*  and  Mr.  Keynes's  "  Studies  and 
£sercis^-<  in  Formal  Logic."t  Mr.  Sidgwiik's  is  an  excellent  little 
book,  dealing  largely  with  the  practical  B»]>cct  of  logic,  hut  containing 
in  the  fimt  part  a  very  thotighiful  statement  of  the  essential  nature  of 
proof.  The  plan  of  Mr.  Keynes's  flook  resemhiea  that  of  Jevons' 
"Studies  in  Deductive  Logic;"  but  it  is  more  conservative  in  tone, 
ud  is  likely  to  be  evcu  more  useful  for  teaching  purposes.  It  is  not 
«o  ezcluitively  n  collccttuu  of  exercises  as  Jcvon«'  w<irk,  and  the  ex- 
pository part  of  llie  book  is  very  clear  and  judicious.  Mr.  Keynes's 
accurate  detiuitions,  aecompanied,  as  tWy  are,  hr  a  review  of  current 
variations  in  the  nse  of  terms,  will  be  very  helpful  to  ordinary  students 
who  feel  tlicmselves  becoming  confused  between  Mill  and  Fowler  and 
Jevon*.  The  last  part  of  the  "Formal  Logic"  deals  with  coroplcn 
propositions,  and  is  a  contribution  to  the  symholie  and  vxleuHioual 
io^ic  to  which  Kngliihmen  have  of  late  devoted  so  much  attention. 
IXr.  Keynes's  aim  is  to  show  thst  many  of  the  complicated  problems 
for  which  Uoole  and  others  employ  mathematical  methods,  may  be 
solved  "without  abandoning  the  ordinary  non-cquational  or  predica- 
tive form  of  propoeition."  It  must,  at  least,  be  lulmitted  that  Mr. 
Keyne*  is  himself  remarkably  successful  in  getting  sohitions ;  tho«e 
vlia  are  interctttet)  in  such  things  will  tiud  ample  exercise  here  for 
their  iiij-enoity. 

Wo  have  icit  ourselves  far  too  little  space  to  give  Mr.  Sully's  "Out- 
lines of  Psycholo-;y  "J  the  notice  it  deserves.  But  that  is  perhaps  the 
less  to  be  regretted,  seeing  that  the  book  is  not  one  which  lends  itself 
much  to  disctiKsiou.  It  is  a  solid  piece  of  work  to  he  thankful  for. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  that  it  watisfiea  every  requirement ;  but 
it  is  the  only  book  which  will  enable  the  English  reader  to  find  bis  way 
about  in  recent  di«euft«iun»,  and  to  feel  himself,  in  some  measure, 
abreast  of  the  latest  developments  of  the  science.  In  such  a  treatise 
there  cannot,  of  course,  be  much  that  is  definitely  original,  but  tvc 
continually  meet  with  evidence  of  delicate  observation  and  psycholo- 
^cal  invighc.  A  more  novel  interest  attaches  to  the  scattered  sections 
on  infant  psychology,  which  may  almost  be  said  to  constitute  a  feature 
of  the  bock.  Mr.  Sully  lias  collated  his  ovfn  observations  with  those 
of  Professor  Prcycr,  M.  Perez,  Darwiu,  Tainc.  and  others,  and  the 
results  are  sometimes  amusing  as  well  as  instructive.  An  outhor  is 
pcrhiip'  the  best  judge  of  his  probable  renders ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  book  would  nut  have  been  more  of  a  whole  without  the 

■  ■•  PalWiM "  By  Alfrcl  Siil^wicft,  B.A.  (liiUnatiua&l  Soi«Dtitlc  Series). 
Lanikin  i  Kcgiin  lUnf.  Tmflh  t  '-'o. 

t  •■  .StD'liiii  iiiJ  Eictciwi  in  ForrDal  I«»e."*  Dy  John  Keiillr  Kcjaotv  M.A.,  lata 
FeUow    '  "■    '     VoCoUcj.'c,  Cunbriifftc.     Londcni :  Usmullui&Cot 

;  'Ml  ! 'ifcbolagr,  wilb  ^^mosl  Kcfoiuiae  tothc  Theory  of  EducaUon.''    By 

JsHH  >      . .  t-ODdon  ;  Lgn||M>a*^tIr«co  k  Co. 
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pieds^o^c  apftltcatibu  wlitcli  in  added  nttlicrml  or  |Ilo^lofthecllAptcn. 
The  mportauce  of  payclnjlngy  lo  prftfesiiioiial  teachers  is  beyoiwl 
qiuMtion;  but  it  ttiight  have  been  better  to  extend  t)iis  part  cf  llii* 
subject  und  to  publish  it  ecparaicly.  Aa  it  is,  thD]Heda^Oj^c&l  gcniTiili- 
satiouH  »eein  a  little  trite  to  the  scicntilic  studcut  of  pej'choiogy,  aud 
the  int«r«sta  of  the  gciicrulity  of  readers  arc  Hncrificrd  to  tlio3«  of  a 
apecial  class.  The  detachmcut  of  tliew  sections  from  tliit  body  of  the 
work,  with  occasional  condeiiHation  in  treuting  of  the  oommonplacea 
of  the  Ecicticc,  would  make  the  volume  more  available  as  a  textbook. 
lU  vidue  vrould  also  be  cuhauccd  hy  a  fuller  and  more  profonnd 
detinitioii  of  iisycholo^,  with  bo  account  of  its  relations  to  the  othtrr 
acicncea  aitd  to  |>hiloHuphj.  The  relatirc  chapter  in  the  present  work 
18  not  e<]uat  to  the  alicteh  already  given  by  Mr.  Sullr  in  hift  admirable 
little  book  ou  "  Illusions ;"  and  where  one  uatundly  looks  for  *  fuller 
treatment,  this  is  disappoiuting.  Hat  tlie«e  arc  nhortcomiugs  due 
mainly  to  tlic  diDiculty  of  throwing  auch  a  large  amount  of  material 
into  fiirm,  nod  they  do  not  detract  from  the  high  merit  of  the  pet- 
foruiauce- 

Anubbw  Srh. 


II.— SOCI.VL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Oxx  of  the  most  important  economic  books  of  tlic  past  half-vcar  is 
Mr.  Thorold  Kogcra's  "  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wagesv"*'  It  is 
a  supplementary  fruit  of  his  reitcarchw  for  the  "History  of  Afiri- 
culture  and  Prices,"  and  is  based  for  three  of  the  centuries  on  the 
evidence  actually  supplied  iu  that  hook,  lor  another  century  on  note* 
collected  by  the  author  for  tt«  continuation,  and  for  the  rest  of  ihe 
period  on  data  found  in  such  authorities  as  Arthur  Youni^,  Ifilen, 
and  Tooke.  A  work  founded  un  ao  nuii.-)i  original  investi^tion  could 
not  fail  to  throw  mn<^h  light,  both  by  fn^sh  fiicls  and  fresh  interpreta- 
tions, on  the  economic  condition  of  Kn^jland  during  the  last  sij;  hun- 
dred years.  Ibis  light  is  uot  ooulincd  to  the  class  of  manual  labourers; 
it  is  cast  freely  orcr  the  position  of  all  clashes — the  elciuy,  the  inile- 
pcndcnt  pcaxantry,  the  capitalist  arttsam^  the  intermcdiaria ;  but  the 
bistory  ol'  the  Kiiglinh  labouring  cIoks  ia  the  great  subject  of  the  book, 
and  it  has  never  been  written  with  the  same  exactness  and  ahundanoc 
of  detail.  Mr.  Rogers  pointi^  out  a  new  feature  in  the  golden  aj^  of 
labour  in  the  tiftcenth  century,  lie  iufera  that  the  working  day  «u 
then  ouly  eight  hours,  because  winter  wa^ics  were  paid  only  in  Decem- 
ber and  January,  and  because  an  hour's  overtime — and  there  were 
sometimes  an  many  w  forty-eight  houR>'  overtime  in  tlie  week~-«Qat  an 
eighth  of  the  wages  of  a  day,  or  a  lilllc  more.  Un  tlie  other  band, 
people  in  that  age,  in  spite  of  their  religion,  ob^rved  none  of  the 
festivals,  and  took  no  holiday  from  labour  except  the  Sunday.  &lr. 
Bogers  shows  more  clearly  than  has  hitherto  been  done  how  largely 
the  prosperity  of  labour  during  that  period  Howed  from  the  cxiKtence 
of  combinations  among  labouren.;  and  lie  is  i-o-rtainly  right  in  at- 
tributing the  long  decline  in  the  condition  of  tlie  lower  classes  from 

■  Loadea :  W.  Stran  SoaDcnadiaia  ft  C*. 
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1A63  to  ISil  more  to  vicious  Ic-i^slation  tlian  to  nl!  other  caaset,  kiid 
more  to  ihe  Aap|>reuii»n  uf  tlic  riglit  oi' combiiiiitioti  Itmii  to  iJl  other 
vicious  Icgislatiou.  Many  of  hin  iiicitk-iitiil  ilcHcriptions  of  liUNueas 
life  in  old  davs  are  very  iDlere»tiD^,  and  altogether  ihe  book  ia  one  of 
tb«  Gntt  nduc  as  a  contribution  to  econoinicaT  biatory. 

Anotlicr  iinportaot  work,  though  of  a  different  tfiod,  comes  to 
us  fram  AiiiericA.  Pcroplc  liavo  oltcti  wondered  that,  iti  spite  of  our 
much  &pcakiii;r  and  writing  un  politics,  wu  bavc  do  Eii|;li»li  work  iike 
the  Political  Dictionarv  of  Maurice  Block  in  yrciicb  or  of  the  late 
Profvssor  Uluutflchli  in  German,  and  it  baa  beeu  left  to  the  enteq>riBe 
of  a  firm  in  Chicago  to  supply  ttiis  want  by  a  work  of  which  the  third 
and  concluding  volume  has  just  matle  its  appearance.*  It  ia  not 
entirely  a  new  or  original  work,  for  most  of  the  articles  arc  avowed 
translations  from  BltK'k  or  Bluntscbli,  or  uvowcd  nppnipriation*  from 
McCuUoch's  "  Commert^iid  Dictioniiry."  But  along  wiili  ihese  second- 
linnd  though  most  excellent  materiaU  there  in  incorporaud  a  great 
mass  of  original  writini;  by  men  of  such  reputation  as  David  A.  Wells 
and  K.  A.  Walker  of  the  United  Stales,  and  Professors  Fawcett  niid 
OlilTe  licslic  of  this  country.  This  composite  plan  of  constrnctioti  ia 
tbe  source  of  many  (linailvaota^cs ;  one  of  them  being  that  Knj^lish 
politics  receive  very  iiiader)iiat<:  treatment.  There  are  positively  no 
articles  on  even  such  elementary  matters  ait  the  English  Whig  and 
Tory  parties.  On  the  oihcr  hand,  a  great  and  special  merit  of  the 
book  is  the  fulness  and  precision  of  its  information  on  American 
politics.  Fur  this  no  better  authority  exists,  and,  indeed,  on  all 
subjects  it  will  bo  found  a  most  convenient  and  useful  work  at 
reference. 

No  part  of  the  late  Mr,  Jevoiu's  many-sided  work  was  more  striking 
or  fruitful  tliau  h'n  statistical  investigations,  and  his  contributions  in 
that  field  have  noir  been,  for  the  lirst  time,  collected  and  carefully 
editvd  by  Professor  Foxwcll.f  They  socm  even  more  impressive  when 
thus  brought  together,  eii[K.'ciully  the  remarkable  scries  on  commercial 
fluctuations,  which  oonstitutes  a  oonlinuoiu  study  of  high  permanent 
value.  The  fluctuations  dealt  with  are  of  various  kinds :  the  quarterly 
variations  dtie  to  the  seasons  of  the  year ;  the  decennial  variations 
connected  by  Mr.  Jcvon*,  as  will  be  rcmcmberetl,  with  the  periodicity 
of  siinspota,  and  attributed  to  variations  in  Oriental  harvests,  cousc- 
«iueut  ou  variations  of  soliir  activity ;  and  fmally,  the  secular  varia- 
tions, as  they  have  been  called,  created  by  changes  in  the  value  of  tlie 
prDcious  metals.  There  is  a  paper  on  the  Condition  of  the  ('old 
Coinage,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  at  present ;  and  among  those 
which  have  not  been  published  before  arc  a  very  complete  bibliography 
of  writings  on  money  and  prices,  and  a  paper  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Bimetallism,  which  also  sbowa  the  minute  care  with  which  Mi. 
Jevons  examined  the  literature  of  his  subject 

The  year  which  carried  off  Mr.  Jevons  took  from  us  also  a  younger 
economist  on  whom  many  hopes  had  been  laid.  Mr-  Arnold  Toynbee 
seems  to  have  been  a  pure  and  ardent  nature,  with  such  a  faculty  of 

•  "  I7yckipv4iji  <.f  rolitical  ScinDw,  rvliticdl  Kronnmy,  iDrl  nt  tlis  Political  Kiitory 
ot  Ibe  LnilHl  8Uto«."  Uy  ibc  bnit  Aiiwncui  auJ  Kuroiicm  Wriwn.  SdiUA  by  John 
J.  I.ilir.     Tbroo  mliiaica,     C'liiaS|^  :  Ali'Diuit  II.  ('«Tj  it  l^. 

*  ■■Invn4ll|stu>n*  Id  Otmaej  sad  ('inaiKD."  By  V.  fltanUy  J«toiu,  LL.D, 
IMilnt  iij  11.  8.  ruiwvU,  M.A.    Loiuloa:  MaomilUa  &  Oe. 
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engigiag  otlH>T8  in  hi*  asjiiriUoDt  that  he  vn»  the  centre  of  a  mow- 
nent  >t  Osforil  nhicU,  the  ikliuter  ur  Balliul  mv»,  rccailoU  the  begin- 
nings of  "  anoUier  mo?eine»t  which  commeticed  in  Oxford  almut  liftf 
Team  ago.  and  rrom  a  frrain  of  mustard-aeed  haa  )^roira  up  to  be  ft 
^reat  tree."  Mr.  Tornbce's  )it«rary  remaioa  have  dov  brao  leathered 
and  publiabcd,  tt^clbcr  witb  a  short  memoir  by  Mr.  Jowrtt.*  The 
principal  tiling  in  tlic  book  it  a  scries  of  lectures  oo  the  induatrial 
rcrolution  uf  the  taut  hundred  ycitn:,  which  hare  been  for  the  moat 
part  restored  from  the  notcbookit  of  puptlM,  and  whiob  tlicrefore 
cannot  be  expected  to  do  justice  to  the  author,  though  ihev  contain  a 
Tcr»  ^ood  BGcouDt  of  tlic  iiidusirial  history  of  the  period.  The  chapter 
on  the  I>ccay  of  the  Yeomanry,  which  is  the  ouly  one  taken  from  bi» 
own  manuscript,  dates  that  decay  too  far  back,  and  overlooks  too  aiDCb 
its  purely  econoniic  causes.  His  guoeral  position,  as  laid  down  in  hi* 
nble  fragment  on  the  Hicardian  political  economy,  and  in  bis  iut^-mt- 
ing  popular  addresaea  to  working  men,  so  full  of  faithful  zeal  for  their 
welfare  and  of  an  inspiring  neuse  or  the  mission  of  science  to  promote 
itj  is  that  of  tbc  Socialists  of  the  Chair. 

Among  the  solutions  of  tlic  social  question  to  which  Mr.  Toynbctr 
was  dii>powd  to    look  with  must  hope  is  the   system  of  induxtrial 
partnerships  of  which  ^Ir,  Scdiey  Taylor  has  made  himself  the  perse- 
vering advocate.     Ihir.  Taylor  has  now  riven  us  a  very  useful   little 
work  describing  the  famoua  Mai'^n  Leaatn  and  various  other  bug- 
cesafu]  experiments  in  proht-sharing  abroad,  both  in  industry  and  in 
agriculture. t     The  mo»t  important  thing  in  the  book,  however,  is  the 
mcmornndum  on  the  indiutriul  |)«rtnership  nt  the  Whitwood  Collieritnt, 
written  by  the  conductors  of  the  experiiuent,  the  Mc»sn.  Briggs,  together 
witii  Jklr.  Taylor's  own  remarks  on  that  memorandum.    'Ibe  rock  on 
which  that  intcmting experiment  soeros  to  bavesplit  waa  the  old  conBict, 
which  prolit-shuring  was  expected  to  supersede — how  much  to  give  tbc 
masters  and  how  much  to  give  the  men.    In  the  lirsl  place,  the  men  were 
to  be  paid  the  current  rate  of  wages  apart  from  the  profit-sharing,  but 
the  niastem  objected  to  them  joining  trades  unions  to  raise  the  current 
rate  of  wages.     ^Vithout  this  liberty,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
profit- sharing  might  become  a  more  powerful  iiistmraent  of  capitalist 
exploitation  of  Ubour  than  day  wages.     Tbe  same  difficulty  crops  up  in 
Messrs.  firigga'a  roolution  to  raise  the  masters'  share  iu  the  proHts  iu 
extra  good  yean,  so  as  to  make  them  earn  as  much  as  utncr  mast 
(why  should  they  do  so  t),  and  in  their  idea  that  the  men  Mhould  si 
the  loM  in  bad  years.     If  the  ^renter  elheiency  of  profit-shariuj;  litboar 
increased  the  masters'  gain  in  good  years,  surely  it  iu  tlie  same  nay 
lessened    their  losses   in    bad  ones.      These  were  both    deparmn^ 
from   tlie  principles   of  the  experiment,  but   it  is   fair  to  pioucen 
like  Messrs.   Briggs  to  say  they   were  intlueiieed  by  the   ialcrests  of 
other  stmrcliolder*  than  theinselvea. 
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*  "  l«A«ra*  oo  ihu  IttilDstrul  R<T«lutio«  la  EMgtuii],  I'i>fnil>r  AJdiw n^  NoIm'i 
vtbtr  FrMntnta.'*  tij  Uio  lots  Arnvld  ToyabM,  Tutor  of  Ualliol  C«ll^(*,  Ox' 
Loitdon:  RiTingtoas. 

t  "  Pn>Ab«lisnae  bctwauu  Ckuitftl  aaA   Labour."    Six  ISear*.     tij  Sodlajr  "by 
U.A.,  UteKsllM-of  Trioity  Cvllcge,  dtMbnilgo.     To  which  i«  kJdsd  ■  MmMnMli 
oath*   IndiutriaJ  I'utDorafaipat  Uio  WbitwoodCoUictiM  (lS6i-|ii7l!-     Bjr  Ar 
Brigfia  sail  tha  iMa  Ucnry  Cnntr  Urwgs.     "Togrtbat  wiih  Rcuarkj  «a  tbe  Ua 
dnos.    IV  SwIUr  Tajrlor.    Loadoo  :  K^nan  Paul,  Trtadi  ft  Co. 
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tilr.  Henry  Gcoi^'a  "Social  Problema"*  will  di«ii|>[ioint  those  wlio 
ltd  Itofiet]  thai  tlic  years  that  bavc  iotcrvcnetl  siuon  the  publication  of 
is  "  Progre**  and  Poverty  "  would  have  led  a  writer  of  bia  intellectual 
ncumeu  and  Ainim'ity  toiH3mc  rcvtitiMtioti  of  the  glaring  fa]lacies  of 
that  lamous  book.     Tim  ncir  vfork  goes  largely  over  tbc  same  ground, 
and  is  even   more  brilliaat  in  literary  power  and  eloquence  thaii  tltc 
othvr ;  but  tbc  author  bas  notbini;  to  modify.     In  KOme  directiona  he 
even  goes  fiirlbcr  Ibno  before,     Uc  would  now  repudiate  public  debts 
a^  well  as  ronliKcate  land,  and  on  pm'iiely  tbe  Name  principle,  because 
^tbe  le^latiou  of  one  generation  \in»,  in  bix  opinion,  no  binding  force 
■  over  another.    The  book,  however,  throws  a  fierce  li;;ht  on  social  abvao. 
Hand  even  its  pr.iclical  su^iirAlionH,  when  they  arc  ont  of  reach  of  tb& 
Hatrunge  magnetism  of  his  idea  about  land — bis  remarkif,  fur  example, 
Hon  ihu  raiiwayx  — arc  well  worth  consideration.     It  may  be  noted  that 
Hbe  looks  on  th«  polttiral   cnfrancbiveiDent  of  women   as  an  intlis- 
H  pensablo  agency  towards  Mcial   reform.     Meanwhile  replies   to   hta 
Hcariier  book  continue  coming  from  the  press,  and  one  of  the  most 
Heflective  of  these  is  contained  in  Mr.  Mallock's  "  Property  and    Vrxh 
Hgress."  t     It  directs  its  attacks  indeed  more  to  the  outworks  than  to- 
Bthe  citadel  of  Mr.  (icorgc's  system,  but  it  conducu  them  with  eireat 
"skill,  vi](our,  and  muccesit.     The  re»t  of  Mr.  Mallock's  book  is  taken  up 
wiih  the  Democratic  Pederaliou  and  other  socialising  agencies,  anil  i» 
vitiated  somewhat  by  an  nniteientilie  tendency  lo  make  juirty  cjipitol 
^^gaintt  the  Liberala  out  of  these  agitations,  as  if  there  was  not  a  Tory 
^^Bocialiiim  of  longer  atandiog  and  even  greater  danger. 
^M    A  writer  who  reminds  us  mucli  of  Mr.  George  ia   Rodbertua.     HU 
^^tyle,  indeed,  in  heavy  and  cmIoiiHch.^,  and  for  that  reason  bis  writings, 
"unlike  tbotte  of  Mr.  (ieorge,  were  for  aome  thirty  years  absolutely 
neglected  by  his  countrymen ;  but  he  is  now  as  mueb  overrated  as  he 
i*tts  lieforc  ignored.     lie  is  verr  commonly  dcscrilied — t;rrt)neou»ly,  we 
hink,  for  .Mnrx  owes  less  to  bim  than  he  to  Owen — an  tbe  founder  of 
noniio  Socialism,  and  tbiK  description  ha»  been  embodied  in  ihc  title 
if  an  excellent  aeconnt  of  him  and  his  system  which  has  ju<t  appeared 
in  Leipzig.!     Pr.  Adler  is  not  himself  a  Socialist,  but  be  writes  witii 
HSympntlTy,    and  tbe  book  is  clear,   brief  and  6iitKcii.-nt.     A  work  by 
^nii).l Ixrrliis  bituficif  has  al'^  been  at  last  published,  which  bnn  been  lone 
^Hooked  for,  and  to  which  it  was  known  the  author  biiuself  attached 
Vgreat  ioi)>ortauce.^     It  was  hoped  that  in  this  book  he  would  have  deve- 
loped his  practical  scheme,  over  which  he  made  much  mystery,  and  which 
Kc  onee  told  Hudolpb  Meyer  be  would  reveal  to  him  when  bis  ecotiomt- 
xi  education  was  sullicieutly  advanced  to  understand  it,  hut  not  Iwfore. 
lie  secret  bat  probably  died  with  him.     AnoUier  volume  is  M  follow, 
but  this  one  at  any  rale  contains  nothing  of  tbe  kind.     It  docs  not 
even  carry  us  to  any  new  gn>un.l,  but   merely  develops  at  greater 
length  tbc  ideas  alreaicly  Toutid  in  the  three  earlier  letters,  all  starting 
froui  the  ounvictioa  that  the  labouring  classes  arc  excluded  from  the 

I*  "itoasi  Probkma'*    Lovdca :  K««a  Panl,  Trandi  ft  Co. 
t  'Tri'iM-nv  uul  IVapw*:    or  >  Bnof  Eu>|uUy  iuto  ('ontem|x)nry  Soa'al  Ai|t(a» 
tioD    :  Hy  \V.  H.  Mklkiok.    Looiicui  ;  Jahn  Murray. 

:  .<,  iter  Uc^tunilcT  (lea  WMnoaclisfUiolm  SociiitiMiiui.'*     Von  Ir.  T, 

Adlcr.     l>i|u^,  DuDskcT III  Uiuiiblot. 

l  "  L>M  KiinUl.  VicrtcrSMuler  litkJ  m  von  KiMbMua.*    Von  Dr.  Oirl  Bod* 
|nrU>-Jse'<iu«.    BcrUn:  I'iiItl»BiiDeT&  Mutiibta;faL 
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fruitv  of  tite  iiicKMing  productivity  of  labour  by  tlio  tiyttom  of  rent  ^^ 
payments  (be  includes  jirutiu  under  reau).  and  oil  tending  to  Had  K^l 
remedy  for  tliU  ill  Owen's  old  speciSc  of  a  Stab;  ri-Ktilation  of  nll^^ 
prices  accordiog  to  n  purely  labour  atandnrd  of  value,  ihs  tbenry  of 
rent,  liis  normal  day  of  labour,  bis  distinction  between  private  siul 
iintionnl  capital,  are  re-ex ponmled  ;  and  nn  KodlKTlii*  wi>6  a  niun  of 
wide  re^ulin;;  and  decided  i>ower  of  alMtr:>ct  reIl^unin^,  hi*  *|wculatioiu 
are  all  tbrou^b  sttmulatiu);  to  tbou^ht,  and  wear  as  great  iiD  ail  ol* 
solidity  as  il'tliey  vrerc  better  founded. 

The  idea  is  cropping  up  in  many  quarters  tliat  tlio  key  to  tlio  mmirI 
question  must  be  looked  for  in  tbe  doetriue  of  pi-ofils,  in  tbc  sLnctest 
iM:iit>e  of  tliat  word,  ncoordiu];  to  wbicb  proUtt  viirc  diflUn^'uiftlicil  from 
tliu  ititerot  on  the  cupitul  einpluycd  in  a  buMiiexi, and  Inmi  tiie  iritgcn 
of  the  employer  for  superintending  it,  and  denot«  the  final  «um  aoeru- 
ins;  to  the  head  of  tbe  buiiness  when  these  and  all  other  incident*  mre 
paid.  IlcncQ  considerable  atteatiou  is  being;  bestowed  at  prueonl  ou 
this  particular  couf^titueot  lu  the  diatributioQ  of  wenltb,  and  two  1>doIi« 
hare  now  eimultaneon^ly  appeared  in  I>eipxig  and  Vicnnn  which  sub- 
ject th:it  conKtititcnt  to  Kcioniific  analynin.*  Kotb  give  esculleiiL 
sumiuarii-a  nf  the  bialury  of  opinion  on  Itie  subject,  and  itistitnte,  enrh 
iuitsuun  way,  an  acute  examination  into  the  conditions  utTeetitti,' 
the  origin  of  profits  and  their  amount.  Ur.  ^(ntaja  takes  up  a  pecu- 
liar and  iugcniouB  line  to  show  that  proiits  do  not  cnt«r  into  the  ciwt 
of  production,  but  are  something  left  over,  like  rent ;  are,  In  lact.  a  kiiul 
of  rent  accruing  to  superior  bintinesv  manuf^cmenl,  from  the  dtllereneic 
between  cost  of  produclton  of  eommodiliea  and  llieir  market  pricx^. 
Holding  profits  to  be  in  this  way  iutlucnecd  by  iudividualily,  he  douiM 
any  tendency  in  them  to  equalization,  but  be  recognizes  a  tendency  to 
tbcir  eventual  extinction,  and  the  complete  currcspondenoo  of  coat  and 
price.  One  of  the  points  touched  on  by  Orosit  is  profit-sharing,  which 
no  eoDdeniii«,  first,  theoretically,  because  it  is  self-eontradict'K'y  1o  com' 
bine  wage*  and  profits,  and  second,  practically,  because,  in  bis  upinioui 
prolit-aharing  tends  to  lower  wages,  and  would  leave  labourcrn  worao 
off  in  bad  years  than  before. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  English  Friendly  Societies — the  best  iu 
existence — has   been  published  by  Ur.  Wilbclni  Ilasbach,  as  (he  lir«i 
volume  for  the  year  i»f  Professor  Schmollcr'a  series  of  "Stanla-  ui: 
Social- Wissenschaftlicho  l''orschuogeu."t  It  is  a  hiatnry  of  their  devt- 
lopment  and  of  the  legislation  aHeoting  them,  and   has  twon  drawn 
from  tbe  blue-books,  from  the  few  monographs  existing;  on  th< 
from  piT«oinil   iuvrstigatious  made  on  the  K[>ot,  and   Irum   :. 
intcrcourM;  by  month  ami  correspondence  with  <  •overiMnent  ulhciuia 
working-class  leader*.     It  is  a  piece  of  careful  and  thorough  wor 
He  sees  little  hope  of  extinguishing  poverty  by  Rieans  of  ibn  frien 
societies  alonf,  because  the  contributious  tlic  labourers  havu  beeiK 
to  make  are  always  loo  small,  and  because  the  societies  them 
arc  badly  managed.     He  does  not,  however,  recointnend  State  m 

■  "  I)erl'ni*Tiioliin«rgwriiui-     r     y    ■    .        iT.r.  ■  V    ' 

Volk*iiiT(WluJl."     VoB   \H.    '■ 

voB   L^DturscliawtyiWkiin."      V>.(.    1...    ,i.. .    i...~...    i.,,--..      i"  -). <k      '' 
HanUot. 

t  **  tft»  EngliMha  Ariidl«r*«nkl»enni):sw«nn.?  OMiiUatita  idnn  Ratwii-k*)*r|t  n*' 
GomUecIhuik- '    Voa  VTUMm  HwIimIi,  Ur.  FlillM    Ulpiig  i  I>iMMker  *  HiuntiM. 
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bceansc  he  Iwlicvcs  the  co-operation  of  men  and  n-oraen  of  the 

flier  clas)««  cnn  he  better  dcpcndci)  on  for  elFcctivc  guidance  and 
p  in  Knftlnnd  than  riscwherc,  mid  bcctusc  hi-  hopirs  thnt  ns  etn- 
Iployera  liawe  beieu  miidu  retponiible  for  aw^ideiit-i,  they  may  yet  be 
mndc  responsible  in  a  more  liiniti><l  decree  for  loss  of  employment, 
or  breaks  in  employment,  on  the  part  of  labourers. 

One  of  the  most  important  irorfca  that  hare  yet  appeared  on  the 
new  devc1opmi.-nt  of  Socialism  in  the  present  generation  has  just  1>cen 

fublished  in  t'ranee  by  the  well-known  and  rcrj'  nhic  economist,  Psul 
Fcroy-Beaulieu,  under  the  title  of  "  ix  CoIIeetirisme."*     The  word 
^iSocinlism  is  now  so  g:cnemlly  iiKe<)  of  any  kind  of  intervention  nf  the 
State  iu  behrilf  of  ihc  weaker  elosses,  that  it  is  no  longer  ji|i[ilieahle 
wichont  ambiguity  to  those  larger  schemes   of  reconitructiou  which 
^■it  WM  originally  coined  to  describe.     M.  I*roy-BeauIicu,  therefore, 
^Kjestricta  it  to  the  former  Kiise,  xnd  proposes  to  express  the  latter  by 
^P<fae  wonl  collect ivitnhe.  which  lias  already  come  largely  into  general 
use  for  the  purpose  in   France.      He   treats   of  collccti?iftm    under 
two  heads — partial  coUeciiviiini,  which  includes  land  national! nation 
Lwhcrocs  and  views  like  M.  de  Lavclcye's  about  common  tenure  and 
l^lectirc  pro[ierty  ;  and  t-ital  coHcetirism,  the  doctrines  of  Marx  and 
^IjASHuUt!,  and  the  more  positive  doctrine  of  Schaefflc.     All  t!ie$c  social 
|Bpccaiations  are   explained  and  nnidyred   with  grei't  clearncw,   and 
riticizcd  with  i-cmarkable  ability  and  wide  knowled;^  of  pertinent 
i.     Ucnry  George  and   the   English  land  uationaliKurs  are   only 
9y  diseitsscd,  but  M.  de  Laveleyc's  ideas  in  his  work  on  "  I'rimitirc 
?roi>erly  "  arc  examined  with  great  care  and  detail,  and  subjected  to 
teen  criticism. 

Jou>i  Bar.- 


III.— GENERAL    LITERATUKE. 


HE  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Montreal  seems  to  have 
imuliite<)  the  publication  of  hooks  on  Canada.     There  is  a  haudsome 
small    folio  hy   the  Marquis  of  I^rne,  to  wbieb  he  give«  the  title, 
;' Canadian  Pictures,"!  and  to  whieit  he  cOBtrihutcs,  not  merely  the 
ttcrprc^s,  but  iu  many  cases  the  illustrations.     It  !>«  a  more  complete 
ount  of  Canadft  and  tilings  Cunadinn  than  the  title  would  lead  us 
■uppo«i,  and  it  is  written  in  a  very  as^reeable  atylc.     The  illustra- 
onM  are  very  abundant,  and  aUo  very  );ood. — Mr.  Sandford  Fleming's 
k  is  much  Icsa  interesting  and  instructive;}  but  it  is  well  written. 
It  i<4  an  account  of  a  tour  made  by  the  author  partly  in  thix  country 
ikI  pnrtly  in  Canada-    The  auib'>r  ba»  lived  long  in  Canada,  and  baa 
ad  professional  connection  with  public  worka  of  importance,  and  the 
"anudian  part  of  his  tour  often  gives  un  useful  and  t>olid  jnformattcm. 

-La  CcdlMtiviaaie.     EianiiD  ciitiii'ic  du  nouvvxii  SmiiiliniiK.''    I'm  Panl  I^roy • 
manbn  <Ib  I'lnititnt.     ['Am :  Liuuiiio  <iuilUucnin  rl  Ci«. 
'Londnn:  The  Ruliuluai  Tr^t  S<>.iL-ty. 
:   "  Kit^lssd  oBil  CuumIu  :   .t  ^iiiiitniir  Tour  bctwn  Old  and  New  WMtaualt«r." 
'  iiiMultiMiJ  naaiUi)!:,  C.K.,  C  .M  tJ.     Lunduu  :  Stmpt'W  Low  JL  Co. 
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— Mr.  Tkfnrvin  takes  us  to  &  different  r^ion.*  His  industrv  is  roily 
rcmarkiiblc.  H«  kcqu  sendiug  out  one  coiiHid«rabl5  sixeil  book  nfler 
•itotlier;  and  lie  lias  givttn  u»  none  belter  than  the  prewut.  It  »  au 
enter laiiiinj;  account  of  travels  in  interesting  quarters— the  Crimea, 
the  Caucasus,  the  Caa^iian — and  contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  in- 
formation. There  is  a  full  account  of  the  petroleum  industry  of 
Itussia,  and  a  good  deal  bciiring  on  the  relations  of  Ilu»«ia  and  England 
in  the  East,  a  Mitijeci  on  which  the  author  hiw  entablixhcd  for  himself 
a  ri};h[  to  be  heard,— General  Gordon's  "  Letters  from  ihi-  Oinies  "t 
are  the  letters  which  the  General  sent  home  duriog  his  senice  in  the 
•Crimea,  and  they  arc  published  now,  not  on  account  of  their  own  im- 
portance, but  because  they  are  supposed  to  have  a  certain  biographical 
interest,  as  supplying  details  of  Gordon's  early  career,  and  revealing  his 
«arl)r  character.  Tliey  arc,  on  the  whole,  not  very  difTcrcut  from  what 
Uielettersof  other  young  English  ofGcers  might  l>cex|>ected  tobe;  hut 
it  is  well  we  fibould  know  all  we  can  of  a  career  that  has  struck  the 
national  imagination  Mmuch — MissColcnso's  "Ruins  of  Zululand"; 
is  ao  account  of  Bntii'h  doings  in  Zululand  since  the  invasioQ  of  1870, 
and  it  was  written  at  tJie  request — almost  the  dying  request — of  bn* 
fatlier.  She  Htrongly  condemns  Sir  Henry  Itulwer,  and  declares  tbat 
the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things  in  Zuiuland  is  entirely  du'* 
tomifrnianapicmcDtof  the  restoration  ofCeuhwayo.  The  book  is  ful.  .1 
facts,  and  is  well  worth  studying  by  those  who  care  to  form  iutelligeDl 
-views  of  the  troublcf'ume  South  African  que»lion. — Ur.  Arthur  Iteade, 
in  his  "Tea  and  Tea  Drinking,"}  has  gathered  together  u  great  mis- 
■cellaoy  of  interesting  information  about  tea  in  cver^' aspect  in  which  the 
matter  can  be  considered,  from  tea  culture  to  tea  meetings.  Dr.  John 
-Crwunbie  Brown's  "  Introduction  to  Modem  Forest  Economy"!  "'1 
be  found  to  heareryusefullittlc  manual  onaaubJLCt  of  growing  impor- 
tance. It  deacrihes  the  ancient  forests  of  Europe,  and  shows  the  evils 
that  have  resulted  from  their  disappeanncc,  and  it  expliiin»,  » ith  much 
lucidity'  and  fulness  of  knowledge,  the  principli^s  of  fdcntiHc  foreatrr 
and  general  forest  administration,— On  the  heels  of  his  first  book,  Dr. 
Brown  publishes  a  second,  as  a  sequel  to  it,  on  "Forextry  in  Nor- 
w<ty."fj  going  into  greater  detail  on  the  state  of  forests  and  fonal 
adminiKtration  in  that  particniar  country.  The  book  does  not  co&fiDe 
itself,  however,  to  forestry  ;  it  mmtaiuH  much  on  the  physical  geography 
■of  Norway,  and  ereii  on  interesting  social  feature^  such  aa  its 
Sactcr  life 
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*  **Tb«  K««iaD  •4  th*  RtcnuJ  Fire  :  sn  AocoAat  of  a  JoBrsey  to  tlie  PetnJcvm 
It»laa<i[  tin  ^tjilsa  ia  ISSS."     B>-  Cliuln  Mnnjo.     London :  W.  H    AU«>  It  Co. 

T  "  OcBtnJ  tiurdon's  LHten  ^n  tb«  Oiidm,  the  IMuhiIw.  and  Amuua,  Austt 
18,  IHM.  to  NoTtmbtr  IT,   18A8."    Edited  bv  DtBctniu  C.  BcoOanr.    IamJoo:  OW- 
mu>  fc  H.U. 
t  Vol  1.    IjMdon :  WiQIam  Ittdtwar.  I  LoodoD :  SsupMo  Low  &  C«. 

EduibBii^  :  OUiw  ft  Voyi.  %  /Ml 


IM  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
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IT  is  said  tliat  tlierc  is  nothing  so  fooliab  &.t  to  be  wise  before  the 
time ;  it  is  certain  that  there  is  nothing  so  foolish  as  to  say  a 
tiling  just  before  the  right  time  for  sajriag  it.  Hv  who  i»  so  uulucky 
as  to  have  spoken  oa  the  subject  of  tbc  hour  a  short  time  licforo  it 
becomes  thv  subject  of  the  hour  gets  no  credit  for  having  spoken, 
while  he  finds  ttw  fact  that  be  has  spoken  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
speaking  again.  If  he  leaves  out  all  that  he  has  said  before,  he  will 
treat  biaaahjcet  very  imperfectly;  if  he  says  it  again,  a  worse  thing 
will  happen.  Ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred  will  have  forgotten 
or  never  have  known  that  he  ever  said  anything  about  it;  the  liun* 
drcdth  man  wlio  rcrnGmbcrs  will  cry  out  that  it  has  all  been  said 
before,  and  the  ninety-nine  will  infer  that  it  ix  no  ttsc  listening  to 
what  has  ever  been  said  before,  even  though  they  thcrasclvcs  have 
foi^otten  it.  Tlie  House  of  lionla,  tin-  Kcform  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  Second  Chambers,  and  the  like,  arc  qucatiouB  which  are  now 
in  eveiy  one's  mouth.  Happy  they  who  never  thought  about  them 
till  the  popular  movement  of  the  other  day.  They  can  sjieak  with 
all  freshness  and  all  freedom,  with  no  fear  of  being  charged  with 
telling  a  thrice-told  tale.  He  is  less  lucky  who  has  thought  about 
tlioM  qncstioDs  for  many  years,  and  who  has  perhaps  spoken  his 
mind  upon  them  in  more  shapes  than  one.  In  aaying  aomething 
on  these  matters  >□  the  CoNrcuroR^av  ^kvikw,  T  am  hampered  by 
the  diOiculty  that  I  have  already  said  M>nietbing  about  them  in 
various  forms,  ranging  Irom  grave  essays  written  before  the  queatioa 
was  stirrrd*   to  Bpceehes  in   the  market^piaoe  since  the  movemeut 

"  Jil»y  !  vtier  to  llic  krtide  .Voi*K/y  in  th«  l««l  publiih«d  Tolama  of  tho  "  EaG}'cl(v 
|w<4u  BJitADOM,"  to  be  (ollovod  by  dim  mi  i'mw^  in  tb«  next  volume! 
rOL.  XLVI,  I    I 
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has  b^ua.  AboTC  all,  I  have  ttaring  in  nij  Tue  an  article 
the  Hottse  of  Lords  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  Febrnarj,  1883. 
Nobody  is  likclj  to  remember  it  but  mTwIf:  but  there  it  is; 
written  before  the  qnestion  was  generally  stirred,  u  a  comment 
on  two  articles  on  opposite  sides  in  the  same  Rectew,  it  is  really,  on 
all  those  points  on  which  it  touchesi,  much  the  tame  as  anything 
that  I  can  say  now  that  the  question  has  been  stirred. 

Now  tome  of  tbe  propositions  which  I  hare  to  lay  down  are  u 
themselves  so  very  obvious  that,  when  they  arc  stated  in  their  naked 
simplicity,  no  one  is  likely  to  deny  them.  But  it  is  none  tbe  leaa 
necdfrtl  to  state  them,  and  to  state  tbcm  often.  For  tbey  belong  to 
that  large  class  of  propositionx  which  in  a  certain  ecnn;  everybody 
will  admit — that  is,  if  asked  in  so  many  words,  everybody  will  give  the 
right  answer — but  which  most  people  practically  treat  as  tf  they  did  not 
admit  them.  They  know  the  facts  in  a  kind  of  way :  bat  th«y  do 
not  act  on  their  knowledge.  They  do  not  deny  the  facts  when  tbey 
are  set  before  them  in  a  formal  shape ;  but  they  tara  away,  and 
think,  speak,  and  act  as  if  they  had  ncrcr  heard  of  them.  Tbns,  to 
sum  up  tbe  chief  points  of  my  historical  ai^ument,  the  noBM  of 
Lords  is  comnionly  attacked  and  commonly  defended  a»  being  a 
hereditary  aasembly  whose  bosioes*  it  is  to  t«nse  and  duck  the  acts 
of  an  elective  assembly.  And  this  is  a  description  of  its  natnrc  and 
action  at  tbe  present  day,  which,  thoagli  fv  from  being  strictly  seen- 
rate,  certainly  has  a  rough  practieal  truth  about  it.  If  the  argument 
goes  no  farther  than  to  attack  and  defend  a  body  so  cotutilnlcd  and 
so  acting,  simply  as  a  practical  qnestion  of  the  noonent,  do  gn$i 
barm  is  done.  But  this  prvcttcal  question  it  ahnoat  sure  to  bo— 
often  quite  unconscion-'iJy— mixed  np  with  a  DOtioa  that  tbe  body 
which  now  acta  in  a  particular  way  most  have  always  acted  in  ■  par- 
ticular way,  and  must  have  been  always  designed  to  act  in  that  way. 
And  ibiN  notioii  further  leads  to  miscooceptioiu  wbidi  are  pncticsl 
again.  He  object  of  my  former  article  was  to  mediate  between  a  sinHig 
frieod  and  a  strong  enemy  uf  the  Uonar  of  Lord*.  I  tried  to  show 
to  both  of  them  that  the  main  diaracten  for  whidi  one  admired  it 
and  tbe  other  objected  to  it  were  no  parts  of  its  essential  and 
origiBal  natore.  lliey  were  really,  I  argmd,  aocideatal  tealuiei 
wUdi  bad  come  aboat  by  degrees,  by  force  at  drconstaacei,  by 
whatever  we  call  that  kind  of  process  fay  whii^  institntioaa  com- 
monly come,  first  into  bnng,  and  then  to  tbeir  fid!  growth. 

First  then,  Wbate*er  nay  be  tbe  metita  or  Aemerita  of  the  systen 
of  two  Houses  of  PariiaiDeot,  as  imposed  to  one  Bown  or  to  man 
Booses  than  two,  that  ^stem  was  not  estftbGsbed  in  England  with  a 
view  to  any  of  those  merits  or  demerits.  It  came  aboot  wholly  fay 
fone  of  circnm^tanccs.  Elements  which  might  eaatly  have  jotnel 
to  form  one  House,  deneoU  which  were  very  oearpattiag  into  three, 
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rliich  migbt  e&silj'  bare  p&rted  into  foar  or  fire,  dul,  m  a  matter  of 
fact,  after  a  good  maoy  shiftiags,  settle  dova  into  two.  Tbe  system  of 
two  Houses  may  have  worked  veil  or  ill ;  it  nc^'cr  was  deliberately 
called  into  being  in  onlcr  to  work  in  any  particular  way. 

Secondly  (which  in  fact  fallows  from  the  first  proposition).  Of  the 
two  Uoaaea  then  formed  the  Upper  House  or  House  of  Lords  was 
QOt  designed  as  a  "Second  Chamber,"  as  a  body  standing  in  a 
speciaJ  relation  to  another  body,  and  specially  denigiied  to  rerlse 
the  acts  of  that  body.  So  far  as  the  House  of  Lords  discharges 
any  such  functions,  those  functions  Iiave  come  upon  it  by  gradual 
force  of  circumstances,  without  any  deliberate  purpose  at  any  time. 

Thirdly,  The  Home  of  Lords  wim  never  deliberately  intended  to 
contrasted  with  the  House  of  Coromons  as  a  hereditary  body,  or 
indeed  to  be  a  hereditary  )>ody  at  all.     For 

1.  To  this  day  it  is  not  a  wholly  hereditary  body. 

2.  For  aomc  centuries  that  clement  iu  it  which  is  not  hereditary 
was  tlie  most  numerous. 

3.  That  element  in  it  which  is  hereditary  was  not  pur- 
posely deaigiied  to  be  hereditary',  but  has  beoonm  so  gradually  and 
by  force  of  circumstances,  if  not  to  some  esteut  by  direct  uaur> 
potion. 

Fourthly,  The  distinction  between  tbe  two  Hoases'bas  simply  grown 
up  out  of  the  different  wuy  of  summoning  diOcrent  claHcs  of  persons 
to  tliB  national  assembly.  In  the  thirteenth  century  llie  kingn  found 
it  convenient  to  summon  the  chief  men,  tbe  men  bigb  in  office,  rank, 
and  influence,  whether  iu  Church  or  State,  to  appear  iu  their  own 
persons,  while  the  mass  of  the. nation  were  summoned  to  appear  by 
their  representatiTCi.  The  two  clanes  of  men  summoned  in  these 
two  diBercnt  ways  gradually  settled  down  into  tbe  two  distinct 
Houses  of  lyords  and  Common*.     Of  these  the  House  of  Commons, 

t^ing  renewed  by  frequent  elections,  could  not  become  hereditary. 
[Neither  could  one  element  in  the  House  of  Lords,  namely,  those 
churchmen  who  were  summoned,  the  bishops  and  other  lords  spiri- 
taal.  The  bishops  therefore  remain  to  this  day  a  nou-hcrcditary 
clement  in  the  House.  But  the  tendency  to  hereditary  suecession 
jJMit  so  strong,  and  was  ao  specially  strong  in  those  ages,  that,  as  the 
^Ptemporal  lonis  could  become  hereditary,  they  did.  1'hat  is  to  say, 
it  was  first  established  aa  a  custom  and  then  maiotaioed  as  a  right* 
that,  if  the  i^ing  KumiiioiK-d  a  miiu  to  one  piirliament,  he  wn.t  bound 
to  summon  both  him  and  bis  heirs  to  all  future  parliaments.  In 
this  way  ihe  temporal  |>eerage  gradually  became  a  hereditary  body. 
Bat  ilown  to  the  dissolution  of  the  mouasterics  the  lords  spiritual 
outnumbered  the  tem[ioral  peerage.  It  is  tliercforc  only  ninee  that 
time  that  tbe  House  of  Lords  can  be  said  to  have  been  even  chiefly 
hereditary.     Wholly  hereditary  it  never  has  been,  except  during  a  few 
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years  of  the  JyjDg  Parliament,  whcu  the  rotes  of  tlic  bi»hop«  were 
tiilcoD  *w*f. 

To  all  thia  I  mnj  add,  what  did  not  occur  to  mc  whea  writiag 
isy  fonnt:r  article,  that 

I'^ftlily,  The  atcpa  bv  which  the  cxclQaiTcly  hereditary  diaiacter  of 
the  icmpuml  pi^t-ragu  wtui  graduftlly  established  hnve  been  made,  nut  by 
enactment*  regularly  passed  by  Parliament,  but  mainly  by  reaolutiona 
of  the  House  of  Lords  itself,  in  the  interest  only  of  its  own  member* 
or  part  of  them.     Thas — 

1,  It  is  certain  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  title  of  jteers 
and  the  personal  privileges  of  pecragf  belonged  to  the  spiritual  lan)» 
equally  with  the  temporal.  Afier  the  temporal  lords  had  obtained 
the  majority  in  the  Mouse,  it  was  ruled  tliat  the  temporal  lonis  alone 
were  pr€f$,  and  the  spiritual  lords  only  lords  of  Parliament,  but  not 
peer$* 

'i.  It  is  certain  that  there  were  cases  iu  earlier  times  in  which  peers 
bad  surrctxlcred  their  ]iccrnges  to  the  Crown,  and  it  is  CK»y  to  con- 
ceive cases  iu  which  such  a  power  might  be  useful.  Hut  the  House 
of  Lords  ruled  in  1640  ord  1C78  that  ua  peer  conid  alienate  bis 
peerage  or  surrender  it  to  the  Crowii.t 

3.  It  is  ccrtaiu  that  several  ancient  baronies,  and,  what  is  stranger, 
it  would  seem  also  that  the  earldom  of  Aruudel,  went  by  tenure  ;  that 
is,  they  did  not  go  by  hereditary  descent,  hut  were  attached  to  certain 
estates.  In  1G70  an  order  iu  council  declared  barony  by  tcuure  to 
be,  not  illegal  but  inrxpedient.t  And  it  is  very  remarkable  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  earldom  of  Arundel,  where  the  succession 
by  tenure  was  coulimicd  by  act  of  parliament,^  no  one  in  later  times 
who  has  claimed  a  barony  by  tenure,  however  strong  his  case,  tias 
been  able  to  make  it  good. 

•k  In  I'll  ihe  House  of  Lords  declared,  without  any  ground 
whatever,  that  the  Crown  couhl  not  confer  a  ]K:cragc  of  Qrrat 
llritaiu  on  a  Scottish  peer,  and  several  peers  lawfully  created  were 
kept  out  of  their  andoubted  rights. 

f>.  Lastly,  in  1850  came  the  well-known  decision  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Wenaleydalc.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  ancient  right 
of  the  Crown  to  create  a  peer  by  patent  for  life  only.  This  right  outlived 
the  establishment  of  the  doelrine  that  the  writ  conferred  a  hereditary 
right  to  the  summons.  The  right  was  certainly  uot  exerdsed  for 
some  centuries,  but  it  was  never  taken  away  by  law,  and  its  exist- 
ence was  constantly  asserted  by  the  best  lawyers.  But  when,  aecord- 
ing  to  this  undoubted  [wwcr  of  the  Crown,  Sir  James  I'arke  was 

■  lliis docrtrtna  ws«  MtaMliliad  \ty  s  otasding;  onlernrtli*  U«iue  uf  Imila  nlibr 
than  l»£y  In  thit  jtw^,  and  kiistii  iii  |(i6I.  Ilie  4]aB>tMD  xf  ihn  pt*i9gB»t  tbabtshnf* 
wu  roftncil  Id  rotnioiCUv*.  Int  bo  raport  wH  BM«  «itkiT  tima. 

*  8m  th*  Rcferl  i^  ihw  1j»<1s'  ConiBiittca  on  tbc  Dijiiuty  of  •  Peer.  it.  2S,  SA,  41 
;  See  Lord*'  R«patt,  ii.  SI2.  |  1U<L,  i.  40a ;  u.  32a 
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lawfully  craatctl  a  baron  for  life,  the  House  of  Lords,  m  dcSance  of 
the  law,  refused  him  hU  teat,  till  be  received  a  uew  [iat«iit,  estend- 
ipft  his  baronv  to  bie  heirs. 

Now  all  tlirse  are  ciicroaclimcntsof  ancicat  riglit)i,n]ade  wiUiotit  any 
authority  of  PartiaincDt,  and  all,  save  in  one  case,  made  witliont  any 
authority  but  that  of  llic  Lords  thcmaeJvcs.  They  come  under  the 
nilc  that  the  Hou»e  is  the  judge  of  its  own  privileges.  But  who 
ma<le  that  ndc  ?  Some  of  the  points,  to  be  sure,  as  IIh;  question  of  the 
peerage  of  the  hinhops,  deal  with  mattert  of  no  great  direct  interest 
to  any  hut  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lorda  itself.  But  indirectly 
they  are  of  general  interest.  They  all  look  in  the  «amc  direction; 
they  all  tend  to  tbc  setting  up  of  hereditary  right  and  of  a  certain 
not  «ry  iutelligibic  doctrine  about  "  ennobling  of  hlood."  That  doc* 
trioc  teaches  that  a  writ  of  summons  to  Parliament,  once  received 
and  acted  upon,  "  ennobles  the  blood  "  of  him  who  takes  his  scat 
in  coQScquenee  of  tt.  It  is  not  very  clear  what  this  means. 
To  tiUk  of  "  ennobling  the  blood "  la  in  England  simple  non- 
sense.^ 'Where  real  nobility  esistti,  all  the  descewlanta  of  the  first 
created  or  recorded  noblo  are  alike  noble.  This  is  a  necessary 
inference  from  any  doctrine  of  nobility  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  peer's  blood  is  not  ennobled,  for  his  children  arc  simple  com- 
xaoncrs.  The  peer  holds  a  great  hereditary  pluee,  surrounded  by 
many  important  privileges,  real  and  honorary,  and  of  his  honorary 
privileges  aomc  extend  to  his  children.  But  "  nobility  "  in  any  true 
sense,  there  is  none.  Indeed,  the  greatest  merit  of  the  Engliab 
peerage  is,  as  I  am  quite  conscious  that  I  am  very  far  from  saying 
for  the  first  time,  that  it  has  hindered  the  growth  of  a  real  nobility 
in  England.t  The  doctrine  about  "  ennobling  the  blood "  is 
really  only  a  grander  way  of  saying  that  the  peer's  seat  in  Parlia- 
racut  is  hereditary.  Due  it  implies  or  insinuates  that  those  whose 
acats  arc  herwlilary  have  a  superiority  of  some  kind  over  those  whotie 
scata  arc  not  hereditary,  'i^is  took  the  form  of  saying  that  the 
bishujM,  though  equally  lords  of  parliament  with  the  temporal  lords, 
were  no  sliarcrs  in  tlio  mysterious  and  purely  hereditary  dignity  of 
pterage.  And  there  can  be  Htllc  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  doctrine 
which  has  In!  to  the  anomalous  pottttion  of  the  judges  with  regard  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  They  have  something  to  do  witli  that  House 
without  being  exactly  its  members,  certainly  without  any  light  to 
«peak  and  vote  in  its  debates.  Biit  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  the 
JiKlges  were,  as  they  naturally  would  be,  among  those  whose  advice 
the  kings  wished  to  have  io  their  parliaments.  Now  the  parliamen- 
tary position  of  the  spiritual  lords  was  so  aneieut  and  so  fully  eatab- 

*  ^*t  lUIlani,  Mildlu  Sf.**,  ii.  139;  StiiU^,  (^ii>titut>otiiil  llUUry,  lii.  MS ; 
and  cX.  uvun  Uluiutuuc.  bouk  I..  ch>|>.  %'n.  \a\.  i-  \t.  401.  <■],  CiiiikliiLQ. 

t  ]  hav*  Rfpirnd  to  this  point  in  Uic  irtlclu  liMtity,  and  it  is  mora  InUy  tKoktA 
•mtt  in  tbc  fottlwonuig  articte  Ptmgi, 
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Itslinl  that  no  growth  of  the  hereditary  doctrine  could  deprive  tlicm 
of  their  ncBtt  and  v«te<,  though  it  might  dqirirc  them  of  the  j>er< 
sonal  distinction  of  peerage,  itat  the  jodges  vere  »  never  aad 
lowlier  body,  who  were  only  growing  into  importnnec  in  the  age 
vhen  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  gradually  took  their  definite 
shftpc.  It  was  therefore  possible  to  keep  them  &om  crcr  winning 
a  full  parliamentaiy  position,  and  they  never  hare  won  it.  Yet  it 
would  have  been  a  clear  gain,  and  it  wonid  have  avoided  many 
difficulties,  if  aome  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  law  had  official 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  same  terms  as  the  Uebope.  It 
was  the  siipertlilion,  perhaps  one  should  rather  my  tlic  ennnittgly- 
derised  fable,  about  hereditary  right,  ennobling  of  blood,  and  the 
like,  which  kept  them  out  for  ages,  and  which  has  had  at  last  to 
yiehl  m>  far  as  to  give  a  somewhat  anomalous  parliamentary  position 
to  one  class  of  them  In  the  shape  of  the  new  Lords  of  Appeal  in 
Ordinary. 


Now  what  does  all  this  prove  with  regard  to  any  propoted  reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  [ireseot  day  ?  What  does  any  histori- 
cal )n<[uiry  into  the  origin  and  growth  of  an  instituttou  prove 
as  to  its  practical  working  at  this  moment,  or  aa  to  the  best  way 
of  reforming  it  if  it  needs  reform?  In  all  considerations  of  this 
kind  wc  are  beset  by  dangen  of  tlie  most  opposite  kinds.  Wc  are 
tempted  hoth  to  overvalue  and  to  nndcn-aluc  the  witness  of  the  past. 
And  besides  overvaluing  and  undervaluing,  wc  arc  tempted  to  mis- 
apply it.  There  is  that  ever-recurring  weakness  of  human  nature 
which  leads  us  to  cateh  at  the  feeblest  kind  of  analogy  or  precedent 
in  the  past,  if  it  tells  on  behalf  of  our  own  side,  and  to  despise  the 
strongest  argument  from  experience,  if  it  tells  on  behalf  of  the  other 
side.  It  is  very  hard  to  look  at  such  an  analogy  or  precedent  ijuite 
calmly,  and  to  judge  whether  tt  doca  or  den  not  give  tis  any  real 
help  towards  the  practical  question  in  hand.  And  there  is  that  most 
mislcftding  error  of  all  which  confounds  respect  for  the  nisdotn  of 
ooi  forefathers  with  blind  cleaving  to  that  shape  which  tlie  institu- 
tions of  our  forcfathens  happen  to  have  taken  in  our  own  time.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  subtle  of  all  errors,  because  it  is  made  up  of  severe] 
distinct  errors,  Wc  hear  people  argnc  in  behalf  of  the  Honae  of 
Lords  or  of  anything  else  that  it  is  "one  of  the  oldest  institution* 
of  the  country,"  Now  whenever  thb  is  true,  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant fact,  a  fact  which  should  always  bo  kept  in  mind  when  ne 
are  considering  what  to  do  with  such  an  institution.  But  of 
■U  things,  that  which  the  fact  of  antlqnity  pre-eminently  does 
.not  prove  is  that  we  ought  to  keep  tlte  ancient  institution  in  the 
exact  shape  which  it  has  put  out  in  modem  days.  The  notion  is 
nnconscionsly  present — it  ia  often  unconsciously  present  and  uncon- 
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aciou&ly  works  in  the  teeth  of  mucli  better  kaowledgc — that  tbc 
uideQC  iuHtitutioD  mast  nlvrays  hkvc  had  tbc  form  nhich  it  now  has, 
and  must  hare  been  designed  from  the  b«ginuin};  to  answer  the 
purposes  which  it  is  now  thought  to  answer.  There  is  ever  an 
nnconaoious  attempt  to  throw  the  charm,  tbe  dignity,  the  mystery, 
of  antiquity  over  somcthio);  which  is  not  ancient.  From  uac  side  it  is 
quite  enough  to  show  tliiit  the  things  which  nrc  put  forth  us  ancient  are 
xeally  very  modern ;  but  tbat  line  of  argument  does  not  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  There  is  more  than  that  to  be  said  on  both 
sidca.  Aa  ingeaioos  advocate  of  tbe  Home  of  Lords  as  it  stands 
should  surely  take  up  fais  parable  somewhat  on  this  wise, — "  I  admit 
ercry  one  of  your  fa<!ts ;  the  Hoiixo  of  Ijunla  as  it  staudH  is  not  a 
very  old  iustitntiou.  It  has  been  developed  by  a  series  of  Eu:cidents 
oat  of  an  assembly  utterly  unlike  «rhat  it  i»  now,  perhaps,  as  some 
of  you  think,  out  of  an  aaumbly  that  was  purely  democratic.  It 
is  bheer  matter  of  accident  tbat  we  have  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  not  one  or  three ;  nobody  ever  ordained  two  because  he  thought 
beforehand  that  two  would  be  the  best  number.  It  a  fheer  matter 
of  accident  that  the  chief  function  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  come 
to  Ik  to  act  OS  a  '  Second  Chamber,'  a  rerisiug  chamber,  to  liie 
House  of  Commons ;  nobody  ever  ordained  that  there  should  bo  a 
House  of  Lords  in  order  to  serve  this  purpose ;  still  less  did  anybody 
ever  ordain  that  Uie  House  of  Lords  should  take  a  particular  shape  in 
order  tltat  it  might  the  better  serve  that  purposa  I  admit  all  this, 
and  a  great  deal  besides.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  careless  way  of  talking 
to  speak  of  the  House  as  '  tlic  hereditary  chamber  '  when  some  of 
its  members  are  not  lierrditary  ;  any,  I  admit  that  its  character  as 
n  body  mainly,  though  not  wholly,  hcrcditar}'  has  come  about  wholly 
by  force  of  circumstances.  I  know  as  well  as  you  do  tlmt  neither 
£dward  tbe  First  nor  anybody  else  ever  sat  down  and  said  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  hereditary  House  to  balance  the 
dectJTB  House,  to  represent  the  landed  interest,  or  to  do  anything 
eUe  of  any  kind.  I  go  along  with  every  word  that  you  Liberal 
jmtiijiiariea  say  as  statements  of  facL  But  how  about  tbe  iufcrcuecs 
from  the  facts  ?  If  the  House  of  Lords  has  in  tbe  conisc  of  ugc«, 
by  force  of  circumstances,  without  any  set  purpose  of  anybody, 
cone  to  put  on  a  certain  shape  and  to  discharge  certain  functions,  is 
it  not  likely  that  its  various  changes  have  in  each  age  made  it 
take  the  shape  which  was  best  suiu'd  fur  that  age '(  If  in  the  course 
of  time  certain  fanctions  hare  fallen  to  it  which  nobody  thought  of 
in  some  other  past  age,  does  not  tltat  look  us  if  those  were  functions 
which  it  was  needful  to  have  discharged  by  some  power  in  the  State, 
flud  as  if  the  House  of  Jxirds  commended  itself,  by  •  kind  of 
oatttral  selection,  as  the  body  beat  fitted  to  discharge  them  ?  The 
cmiatitutioit  of  the   House,  hereditary   or   mainly  so,   may   be   an 
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■ecident,  Dever  designed  from  the  beginning;  the  mere  fact  that  it 
has  come  to  take  that  sbape,  by  mere  force  of  circumiUnoes, 
irithout  Koy  Wolcnt  change,  sarcly  toy*  iiomclhing  for  it.  Tlie 
hereditary  constitution  of  the  House  may  be  open  to  any  amount 
of  theoretical  ob^tions,  but  the  simple  fact  tbxt  it  vai  not 
made  but  has  grown,  is  surely  in  its  favour.  It  eonld 
never  have  been  established,  if  it  bad  not  been  at  least  ailently 
felt  to  liave  practical  advantages.  Tliat  un  iiutitulion  anawcrs 
quite  different  ends  nov  from  what  it  answered,  or  was  meant 
to  answer,  in  some  past  age,  proves  nothing  against  it.  Nothing 
is  more  common,  nothing  ia  more  desirable  when  it  does  happen, 
than  for  an  institution  which  has  lost  its  6nt  ttxc  to  find  for 
itself  in  this  way  a  new  use.  The  citd»  of  reform  are  gained  withont 
breach  oE  continuity,  almost  without  the  trouble  of  reforming.  Wc 
are  saved  the  shoclc  cither  of  destroying  somctliiug  old  or  of  setting 
up  sometbin^  new,  and  yet  we  gain  the  advanU^^  of  both  processea. 
Ill  all  that  is  said  of  it  the  House  of  Lords  simply  conforms  to  tbe 
general  law  of  English  institutions.  If  it  has  changed  its  natnre, 
ita  constitution,  its  objects,  its  whole  position,  the  House  of  Commous 
has  done  the  same.  Tlie  House  of  Commons  now  is  perhaps  more 
unlike  tbe  House  of  Commons  at  any  earlier  time  than  the  House 
of  Lords  is  unlike  the  House  of  IjOhIs  at  the  same  time.  lliD 
Crown  too  itself,  its  Ministers,  all  have  changed  their  posiliou  ;  no  one 
power  in  the  State  stands  in  the  relation  to  any  other  iu  which  it  stood 
in  the  days  of  Edward  tbe  First,  or  in  any  other  past  time  that  may 
be  chosen.  If  the  change  which  has  taken  place  iu  the  other 
powers  is  held  to  be  no  objection  to  their  continned  existence,  no  objec- 
tion to  their  existence  in  that  shape  which  tbcy  have  taken  in  our 
own  age,  why  should  another  rule  apply  to  the  House  of  Lords  ?  Or 
when  wc  sec  a  power  In  tbe  Sutc  which  has  simply  changed  in  the 
same  way  as  other  powers,  which  ha.t  shown  itself  so  elastic  in 
adapting  itself  to  changed  circumstances,  which  has  so  happily  filled 
a  place  which  those  changed  circumstances  required  to  be  lilled  in 
some  way,  and  which  there  was  no  other  means  of  filling — when  we 
see  among  u.t  a  power  which  lus  done  all  this,  may  we  not  rather 
conclude  that  that  power  has  as  wholesome  and  even  as  necessary  a 
place  iu  our  political  system  as  any  other  ?  May  we  not  expect' 
that,  if  it  needs  further  development  in  the  face  of  changed  circum* 
stances,  further  adaptation  to  a  new  state  of  things,  that  develop- 
ment aud  adaptation  may  be  trusted  to  come,  as  it  has  so  often 
done,  silently,  gradually,  without  constraint  from  without,  without  the 
sweeping  away,  or  even  the  serious  change,  of  any  of  tlie  elcmeatl 
which  have  sg  manifestly  grown  up  aa  tbcy  were  called  for,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  suecessive  ages?" 

I  cannot  say  that  I  bare  beard  or  read  any  defence  for  the  He 
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I^ord*  conceived  cxactlj-  iu  this  veiu.  Yet  I  csnnot  but  tbiok 
tbftt  au  Mgament  of  this  kind  would  tell  far  more  than  such  vague 
and  romh  utscrtions  as  that  the  House  of  Lonlit,  ncoiningly  as  it  stands, 
is  the  oldest  or  ooe  of  the  oldest  institulious  nf  the  coimtnr.  Such 
an  argument  as  I  have  suppowd  would  at  least  need  an  answer, 
which  ifl  more  than  can  tte  said  for  the  kind  of  loose  savings  with 
vhich  Lord  Carnarvon  and  others  stand  up  few  their  favourite  order. 
Yet  such  an  argument  would  be  a  fallacy  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
If  anybody  complained  of  the  House  of  Lords  simply  for  chaug> 
tug,  for  not  staudiug  still — if  the  eharge  Bg«inst  il  wan  simjily  that  it 
is  not  now  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Kdward  the  First  or  io  any 
otlier  past  time — to  such  a  complaint  as  that  the  speech  of  my  imagi- 
nary Conservative  would  be  a  full  and  thorough  answer,  liut  then 
uobody  complatas  of  the  Uouse  of  Lords  simply  for  changing.  Wc 
are  driven  to  take  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fint  as  the  starting-poiut 
of  our  inquiry,  but  wc  have  no  wish  to  bring  the  nouse  of  Lords  or 
anything  else  back  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  under  Kdward  the 
First.  Wc  cannot,  if  we  would,  call  back  the  forms  of  any  past  age, 
and  we  should  be  foolish  indeed  in  trying  to  call  them  back,  if  we 
could.  But  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  jHractical  to  start  from  the 
principles  of  any  institution,  to  kc  whether  the  changes  iu  form 
which  it  could  not  fail  to  go  through  from  time  to  time  have  been 
in  accordance  with  those  principles,  whether  it  has  from  time  to 
time  adapted  itself  to  carry  out  its  original  objects  in  new  ways,  or, 
if  so  be,  to  find  new  objects  equally  worthy  of  being  followed.  We 
may,  in  short,  a!<k  whether  the  changes  which  the  iimtitution  lias 
undergone  have  been  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse,  whether  the 
proccaa  wluch  has  given  it  n  new  shape  has  been  a  process  of  de- 
velopment or  of  eomiption  ?  Our  national  history  supplies  us  with 
pknty  of  instances  of  both  processes,  sometimes  of  both  going  on  at 
the  same  time.  We  might  a^.  Did  Knglnnd  atlvance  between  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  latter  days  of  the  six- 
teenth ?  In  many  things  the  advance  was  bf^yond  wordi*.  To  say 
nothing  of  improvement  in  other  ways,  civil  order  made  great  strides ; 
the  law  became  infinitely  stronger;  better  justice  came  to  be  done 
between  man  and  man.  But  in  the  strictly  political  view  of  things, 
matters  went  back.  The  constitutional  doctrines  of  the  days  c^ 
Henry  the  Fourth  were  far  sounder  than  those  of  the  days  of  Henry 
the  Eighth ;  they  were  far  sounder  than  those  of  tbc  days  of  Elizabeth, 
except  that  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  we  begin  to  hear  the  first  mut- 
tcrings  of  the  great  tempest  of  reform  which  was  to  burst  in  the  next 
age.  -And  what  was  the  final  up»liot  of  tlie  consenative  revolution 
of  the  seventeenth  century?  To  keep  and  strengthen  the  vigoroiu 
admin i.ttration  of  tlic  sixteenth,  and  at  the  Mime  time  to  fall  back 
upon  the  sounder  constitutional  doctriues  of  the  last  days  of  the 
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foorteeatb.  Change  thiu  takes  varioua  shapes;  tlicre  is  chan^  (at 
good  and  change  for  eril ;  there  is  change  whidi  u  a  »im[^c  marcb 
forwards,  and  change  in  which  tnie  progrew  b  to  fall  hack,  not 
indeed  oq  antiqaatcd  forms,  bot  on  forgotten  principle".  We  may 
therefore  f&irlj  ask  in  each  cut!  whether  change  iit  fur  good  or  for 
eril — whether,  in  short,  the  change  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
ODight  to  come  under  the  head  of  derelopffletit  or  under  the  head  of 
ct^niptioD. 

Let  na  apply  this  test  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  compared  with  the 
other  great  branches  of  the  Confititutton.  Let  us  aee  wtiether  the 
changes  which  hare  given  the  House  of  Lords  its  present  character  will 
bear  the  test  as  well  as  it  b  borne  by  the  changes  which  have  giveD 
the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Commons  their  present  character.  One 
b  sometimes  tempted  to  think  thtit,  while  the  history  or  the  Crttwu 
and  of  the  House  of  Commons  b  on  the  whole — aUoving  for  times 
of  falling  back  and  times  of  winning  back  lost  ground — a  history  of 
advance  for  good,  of  growtli,  of  development ;  tlie  bUtory  of  the 
House  of  Lords  has  been  largely  made  up  of  something  which  we 
are  sometimea  driven  to  call  comiption,  aometimes  to  call  dinot 
osurpation.  Let  m  take  a  chatlcuge  which  has  been  thrown  out  by 
CHie  of  the  most  Qncomiiromising  defenden  of  tlie  House  of  iMcds. 
Lord  Camarron  is  reported  to  bare  spokeu  thus  on  September  18, 

"Upon  what  grounds,"  he  asked,  "was  it  that  the  House  of  Lords 
was  nttaeked  at  all  the  Radical  meetings?  It  was  bceaiao  of  the 
hereditary  principle.  ^V'en;  they  aware  that  that  hereditary  principle 
was  the  principle  by  which  the  monareh  wears  her  crown  in  thb 
oountry?  Every  argument  almost  that  had  been  used  by  the 
Badicala  against  the  hereditary  principle  applied  exactly  with  the 
same  force  to  the  Sovereign  as  it  did  to  the  House  of  Lords." 

We  are  all  used  to  the  formula,  "  Were  they  aware  ?"  "  Doe* 
Mr.  A.  know?"  "Did  he  ever  bear  of?"  and  tlie  like.  It  oom- 
monly  means  that  the  thing  spoken  of  b  something  which  Mr.  A. 
has  known  all  his  life,  but  which  hts  contemptuous  examiner  has 
found  ont  within  the  last  week.  One  would  think  that  even  a  OoD' 
servatjve  working-man  mnst  know  that  the  crown  goes  from  fitlher 
to  son ;  \jCitA  Carnarvon  trots  out  the  fact  as  somewhat  ai  a  disoovery 
which  evcrj'body  may  not  ham  heard  of.  And  the  rather  vagoe 
talk  about  tlte  "  hereditary  principle  "  might,  if  we  were  to  lue  his 
own  fonnula,  make  one  a  little  inclined  to  ask  Lord  CaniarroB 
whether  he  thinks  that  tlie  House  of  Lords  b,  and  has  been  [fom  all 
eternity,  a  body  purely  hereditary.  Has  he  foigotten  a  f&nwiu 
diriiion,  not  so  rery  long  ago,  in  which  botJi  hereditary  and  non- 
bereditar;  lords  voted,  and  iu  which,  if  it  had  gone  by  the  vole*  of 
the  noa-hereditary  lords  only,  the  cansc  of  the  people  would  have 
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eonquered  by  tireli'e  to  one?  Id  auy  caae.  Lord  Carnftrron's 
alletupt  to  put  the  iivrcdiuiry  suoccssioii  of  the  Crowa  on  the  saine 
Itvcl  as  hereditary  fiucceiisiou  in  the  Houae  of  Lordn  is  a  desperate 
shift  itidcci).  How  comes  the  Crown  to  be  hereditary  ?  Not  surely 
by  the  working  of  auy  tayKt«riouN  "  hereditary  principle,"  but  because 
the  law  ha*  made  it  so.  The  Crown  is  hereditary  by  virtue  of  an 
authority  \)hich  implies  the  iubvrciit  right  of  elecliou.  The  Crown 
goes  in  a  particular  family  simply  and  wholly  by  rirtue  of  an  Act 
of  I'urliiiment.  Parliameut  dccrtvil  that  the  Crown  should  be 
hereditary  in  the  Klectr&ii  Sophia  and  her  Protestant  descendants. 
That  is  to  say,  Parliament  elected  the  Klectrcss  Sophia  and  all  her 
Protestant  desoendanta  iu  adrimiX!  an  their  tiiriii  might  eome.  And 
as  the  Crown  is  entailed  uo  further  than  the  Protestant  descendants 
of  the  Klectress,  if  at  any  time  uo  ctaimantx  so  qualified  should  be 
forthcoming,  Parliament  would  hare  once  more  direetly  to  elect  as 
iu  oil]  times.  Is  Lr^nl  Carnarvon  aware  that  tlic  "  hemlitaiy  prin- 
ciple" woold  have  given  die  Crown  to  altogether  another  set  of  ownen 
front  those  who  hare  worn  it  under  the  Act  of  Scttlemcut?  Can 
fae  show  for  the  "  hereditary  principle"  iu  tlie  House  of  Lords,  that 
is,  for  the  hereditary  snceession  of  part  of  that  House,  any  such  good 
and  lanful  authority  ax  eun  be  shown  for  the  hereditary  siicoe»ion 
of  tlve  Crown  in  the  present  royal  family?  Is  there  any  Ac*  of 
Parliament  which  iu  the  like  way  declared  tliat  all  or  any  peerages 
should  be  hcretUlary  in  particular  families  ?  Above  all,  is  there  any 
.■^etof  I'lirliiiment  which  has  taken  away  the  ancient  right  of  the  Crown 
to  create  peerages  which  shall  not  tie  hereditary  ?  Cau  Lord  Carnarvon 
show  us  such  good  authority,  aceording  to  the  law  of  the  land,  for  shut- 
ting out  I»rd  Weiuleydule  from  his  seat  in  the  Hoti»c  of  Lords  as 
may  be  shown  for  shuttiug  out  the  King  of  Italy  and  certain  otheni 
from  that  seat  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  which  Lord  Carnarvon's 
"  hereditary  principle"  would  have  given  them  ?  Jtctween  hereditary 
•taccnssion  as  applied  to  the  Crown  and  hereditary  succession  as 
appUcd  to  the  liou&e  of  Ix>rdH,  there  is  all  tlie  difTerence  between  the 
plain  words  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  &  series  of  usages,  deeisions, 
resolutions,  what  not,  tlie  general  resnlt  of  which  lawyers  hold  somo- 
liow  to  have  become  law,  hut  which  ore  not  lav  in  the  same  plain 
and  unmistakeiible  sense  as  is  a  statute  "  enact»l  by  the  King's  moat 
CTcccUcnt  Majesty,  with  the  adfice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
aitd  Temporal  and  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
aathorily  of  the  same," 

Bat  it  may  be  said  that,  even  if  Lord  Carnarvon  was  a  little  un- 
lucky in  this  particular  illustration,  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  powers  an<i 
relations  of  the  olhcr  branches  of  the  Slate,  tlic  C^rown  and  the 
UuttM  of  Commons,  have  been  fixed  far  less  by  pariiamcntarj-  cuact- 
mettts  tbnn  by  usage,  precedents,  resolutions,  deciarations,  and  the 
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like,  just  as  is  tlie  case  ot  the  IIouw  of  Lords.  So  it  is,  &nd  it  is 
w«ll  lliat  it  should  bu  so.  Our  political  system  is  all  tlie  better  for 
having  grown  up  bit  by  bit  as  it  was  wanted.  The  rule  "  nolumns 
l^es  AngtisD  mutarc"  has  hold  iii  all  ages.  Oar  foreHitlieni  in  all 
ages  rejoicnt  in  the  belief  that  they  were  not  making  new  laws,  but 
only  better  eaforciug  the  old  oocs.  All  our  greatest  aMcrtioas  of 
popular  rights,  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  seveateenth,  take 
this  shape.  They  claim  nothing  new ;  they  demand  only  that  the 
existing  law  xhall  be  ssccrtaincd  «ud  put  in  practice.  The  llouM  of 
Commons  has  shaped  itulf  and  has  defined  its  own  powers,  just  at 
the  House  of  Lonls  has  done.  The  successive  changes  which  have 
fiscd  tiic  relations  between  the  Crown  and  the  IIousc  of  Commons 
have  been  must  of  them  made  without  any  formal  enactment,  many 
of  them  without  auy  formal  record  at  all.  Evea  iu  earlier  times, 
not  a  few  of  our  great  political  landmarks  were  cstub!i.ihcd  gradually 
and  silently;  no  statute  enacted  tliera,  though  later  statutes  con- 
stantly took  them  for  granted.  Where  there  was  any  formal  enact- 
ment, it  for  the  nio«t  part  studiously  diaclaime4l  the  character  of 
anything  new ;  it  was  the  old  laws  of  the  land  which  it  was  needful 
to  set  forth  again  with  fresh  volenuiity  and  to  bind  the  Sove- 
reign to  thom  by  fresh  engagementa.  The  Great  Charier 
waa  deemed  to  be  but  the  fuller  enforcement  of  the  charter  of 
Henry  the  First;  tlie  cliarter  of  Henry  the  I'irst  was  deemed  to  be 
but  the  restoration  of  the  law  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Our  later 
political  landmarks  have  been  ejitahiislied  yet  more  gradually  and 
silently;  in  many  cases  they  compass  by  gradual  and  silent  neaos 
objects  which  earlier  reformerx  strove  for  more  opculy.*  They  are 
enacted  in  no  statute ;  they  are  taken  for  granted  in  no  statute ;  they 
arc  not  even  set  down  in  any  formal  abape.  It  is  nowhere  ordained, 
except  among  our  unwritteu  traditions,  that  the  Crown  is  bound  to 
dismiss  ministers  who  have  clearly  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Uouac 
of  Commons.  Still  less  can  we  lind  auy  formal  record  of  our  last 
established  (institutional  principle,  the  principle  cHtiibliiihed  by  iha 
precedents  of  186H,  of  1871,  and  of  1880,  that  a  minister  is  bound  to 
resign,  not  merely  when  the  IIoosc  of  Commons  has  decided  against 
him,  but  when  the  result  of  a  general  election  makes  it  morally 
certain  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  decide  against  him,  .\s 
far  oa  the  hitter  of  the  law  goes,  the  Crown  has  as  good  a  right  to 
refuBc  the  royal  assent  to  a  bill  which  has  passed  Imtb  Houses,  as  the 
House  of  Lords  has  to  throw  out  a  bill  which  has  come  np  to  it 
flnim  the  House  of  Commons.  These  things  are  not  written  in  black 
and  white  anywhere ;   but   the   chief  pretensions  of    the   Honso  of 

*  T*k«,  ivc  iiisUncp.  ths  wa;r  in  wtiioh  tlm  reformmt  cl  U>c  tbtrteentb  ocetar;, 
MVtsody  l4>llowiiig  ytK  man  aaoieat  preondimts.  dca»iul  (or  rtiltuiuni  a  ilttecl  v •list 
in  lii«<  ■ppoiatnwnt  at  tlia  Kiog's  miiiiUcra.  Uad«r  am  |>naMii  ilrtcoi  uiftdlj  lie 
—  -I  obj«ot  is  oompwoel  in  va  iadirecl  wsjr. 
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Lords  nre  vrittco  in  binck  nnd  white  Homeirlicrc,  tbough  not  in  the 
cnactitif;  clauses  of  any  Act  of  Parlikment.  But  here  comes  in  ibe 
(listiuction  bctirccn  dcrclopmcnt  uud  corrnptiou,  butvccQ  change  for 
good  and  change  fur  evil.  There  hare  beeu  times  of  blaclisliiling', 
there  bare  been  iimca  when  the  House  of  Commons  has  ceased  to 
represent  the  people,  and  has  acted  in  the  same  narrow  corporate 
spirit  as  the  Hotuc  of  Lords.  But,  taking  the  general  run  of 
English  history,  the  advance  of  the  power  of  Die  Commons  baa 
meant  the  general  advance  of  the  nation,  the  advance  of  freedom 
and  order  aide  by  side  And  it  is  to  be  noticcti  that  nearly  every 
advaaoo  of  the  Commons  has  been  marked,  ailently  at  least,  by  the 
falling  hnek   of  the  Lords.     The  controlling  powers  of  Parliament, 

'       once  shared  alike  by  both  Houses,  have  passed  away  from  the  Lords. 

I  It  is  no  longer  iu  the  Lords,  but  in  the  Commons,  that  IcgtslatJou  of 
special  moment  begins.  By  parliamentary  gOTemment  we  have  come 
to  understand  as  influence  on  tbc  executive  power,  not  wielded 
by  Parliament  in  its  two  Houses,  but  by  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment only. 

These  are  changes,  informal  changes,  nnwritlen  changes,  whole- 
some changes  mo»t  of  us  think,  to  which  the  Lords  hare  bad  to 
submit.  The  changes,  written  and  unwritten,  which  the  Lords  have 
made  for  thomselres  have  been  of  another  kind.  They  have  been, 
from  the  very  beginning,  devoted  to  narrowing  the  constitution  (^ 
the  House  of  Lords  itaelf.  The  abiding  object  of  the  Lords  has 
been,  not  to  make  their  House  better  fitted  to  act  as  one  groat 
branch  of  the  Constitution,  hut — what  surely  is  not  the  way  to  com- 
pass that  object — to  strengthen  as  far  as  may  be  the  hereditary 
element  in  the  House,  and  to  keep  out,  as  far  as  may  be,  any  other. 

■  The  utmost  that  wo  can  say  for  tbc  liords  is,  that  they  have  twice 
joined  in  Acts  of  Parliament  which  did  not  strengthen  the  hereditary 
principle.  One  was  the  restoration  of  the  bishops  to  their  scat*  in 
tho  Mcond  Parliamcut  of  Charles  the  Second ;  tbc  other  was  the 
admission  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  during  the  present 
reign.  By  both  these  acts  ttic  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  enlai^d ;  by  both  nou-hereditary  lords  were  let  in.  Bat  of 
tliCEC  two,  the  first  was  part  of  a  general  rc»toralioii,  so  far  as  might 
be,  of  thing*  as  they  had  been ;  the  latter  was  a  matter  of  necessity  to 
wlucb  the  House  of  Lords  had  to  bend,  aud  which  was  the  befitting 
punishment  for  tho  body  which  bail  shut  out  Lord  Wensleydale. 
And  all  these  were  statutes  of  the  realm  in  which  the  Lords  simiUy 
took  their  share  along  with  tlie  other  powers  of  the  State.  When- 
ever the  Lords  have  decreed  or  resolved  or  acted  in  any  way  by 
Ibcmsclvcs  and  for  themselves,  they  hove  always  acted  with  the  very 
narrowest  aim  of  narrowing  the  access  to  their  own  body  in  the 
interest  of  the  phantasy  of  "  ennobled  blood."     Tlie  kind  of  legi^la- 
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tioD  which  was  to  the  real  twte  of  the  Lords  may  be  seen  in  the 
ittemptcd  FccngG  Bill  of  1719. 

And  now  for  s  word  more  with  Lord  CarnarTon  as  to  his  attempted 
parallel  between  facrcdituy  saccc^uon  to  the  Crown  and  hcrvditary 
saccewiioii  to  >«ats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  difference  is  simjdy 
thisj  that  hereditary  succession  to  the  Crown  folly  falls  in  with  all 
the  other  principles  of  the  Constitution,  while  hereditary  succeswoo 
in  the  House  of  Lords  goes  against  them.  There  is  of  course  room 
for  fair  dtacoasioa  as  to  the  respective  merils  of  raiious  forms  of 
executire  power.  The  coastitational  Rin^,  the  President,  the  Council 
— only  the  odd  thing  is,  that  nobody  out  of  Switxcrlnnd  thinks  of  the 
Council — each  has  something  to  be  said  for  it  and  something  af^nat  it. 
Purely  as  a  political  device,  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  con- 
sUtutional  King  U  the  happiest  device  of  the  three.  It  allows  the  will 
of  the  people  or  their  representatives  to  be  brouf^ht  to  bear  on  the 
executive  power  in  a  way  in  which  it  cannot  be  brotigbt  to  bear  on 
either  President  cv  Council;  Because  behind  the  Minister  who  governs 
stands  the  King  who  reigns.  The  Minister  who  governs  can  be  got 
rid  of  at  once,  or  kept  in  power  for  an  indefinite  period,  without  any 
formal  act  on  the  part  of  any  one ;  the  President  or  the  Council  cannot 
be  got  rid  of  till  the  end  of  a  fixed  term,  and  cannot  be  kept  on  beyond 
that  term  except  by  a  formal  re-election.  Uut  that  this  system  may 
work  it  is  plain  that  the  King  must  be  hereditary  ;  an  elective 
King,  like  an  elective  President,  would  fairly  claim,  not  only  to  reign, 
but  to  goi'cm,  for  he  could  he  chosen  only  on  account  of  his  pre- 
sumed  fitness  for  governing.  Li  this  way  hereditary  biugahip,  as 
carried  on  under  that  system  of  silent  understandings  which  is  esta- 
blished among  ourselves,  has  in  truth  become,  iu  iu  purely  political 
aspect,  a  democratic  institution.  It  combines  the  reality  of  popular 
choice  and  the  very  highest  form  of  popular  control  with  all  that  b 
venerable  and  effective  in  other  systems.  But  the  "  hereditary 
principle,"  as  thus  applied  to  kingship,  lias  very  little  iu  common  with 
Lord  Camarrou's  "hereditary  principle"  as  applied  to  peerage. 
The  parallel  would  be  if  each  hereditary  peer  hod  an  elective  sooie- 
body  to  vote  in  his  name.  The  Crown  may  be  hereditary,  it  is  the 
better  for  being  hcreilttaTy,  because  it  is  fully  understood  to  what 
extent  and  by  whose  advice  its  legal  powers  arc  to  be  exorcised.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  each  hereditary  peer,  ciaalilicd  or  unqualified, 
clothed  with  power  by  virtue  of  hLi  birth  and  of  nothing  ^\se,  exercises 
bis  powers  as  he  thinks  good.  There  is  no  check,  so  dctiuito  undcr- 
atanding ;  only  a  vague  notion  that  the  Lords  must  not  go  too  far  in 
withstajiding  the  declared  will  of  the  nation.  But  how  far  is  too  far  ii 
a  matter  of  expcrimeiit  in  each  cat«,  and  wc  hare  sccu  in  these  late  days 
that  the  Lords  and  the  people  do  not  always  draw  the  lino  at  the 
same  point.     In  short,  hereditary  succession  to  the  Crown  allows  the 
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scttul  povcrtobo  placed  mllic  hands  of  those  who  nrc  best  qualilied 
to  uae  it,  or  at  staj  rate  of  titose  vhom  the  nation  for  the  time  being 
looks  on  as  the  best  qualified.  Uorcditary  succession  to  the  pc«r- 
age  places  jiowcr  in  the  bauds  of  a  body  of  men,  many  of  whom  un- 
doubtedly rank  among  thoac  who  arc  best  qualified  and  most  wcKrthy 
to  wield  power,  but  of  whom  the  mass  will  always  be  otherwise. 
The  mass  of  a  lai^e  hereditary  class  will  always  be  at  beat  not  better 
qualified  than  so  many  men  taken  at  rimdom,  while  tltero  is  no 
small  fear  that  tliey  will  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  men  not 
only  anqualificd  but  di«quali&cd,  than  the  same  number  of  men  taken 
at  random  would  give. 

Wc  may  then  safely  infer  that  the  growth  of  the  House  of  Com* 
tnons,  from  the  time  of  its  first  beginning  onward,  lias  been  on  the 
whole  a  growth  of  healthy  development,  while  the  growth  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  so  far  as  it  has  shaped  itself,  lias  for  the  most  part 
been  derelopment  of  quite  another  kind.  It  is  a  history  of  unreason- 
able pretensions,  growing  sometime*  into  open  usurpations,  as  in  the 
last  case  within  our  memories  when  the  Crown  was  defied  and  the 
law  trampled  on  by  the  caprice  of  the  hereditary  lords. 

If  then  the  accuser  should  be  inclined  strongly  to  press  every 
point,  it  is  plain  that  a  very  strong  case  might  be  made  out  aguiust 
the  House  of  Lords.  It  might  be  made  out  ou  purely  constitutional 
grounds,  without  going  into  such  questions  as  the  purticular  way  in 
which  the  Lords  have  used  their  powers  during  the  last  fifty  years 
or  any  other  period.  That  is  a  perfectly  good  line  of  argument ; 
but  it  is  not  tlie  one  which  first  presents  itself  in  the  kind  of 
disputation  in  which  we  just  now  find  ourselves.  Lord  Carnarvon, 
and  oUier  disputants  who  enlarge  with  sudi  zeal,  not  so  much  nn  the 
practical  usefulness  of  the  House  of  Lords  as  on  its  boundless 
antiquity  and  its  inherent  excellence,  naturally  lead  us  o»  another 
tack.  But  when  wc  have  shown  that  all  that  they  prize  so  dearly 
u  something  almost  eternal  is  incidental  und  comparatively  modern, 
I  we  can  afford  to  give  them  something  back  again.  An  institution, 
whatever  may  have  Ik^ch  its  fint  form  and  its  first  objects,  does  not 
drift  into  a  certain  shape  and  into  the  practical  discharge  of  certain 
•pedal  fanetions,  without  something  that  may  be  called  a  reason  for  it. 
A  hereditary  House,  or  a  House  mainly  hereditary,  could  not  have 
grown  up  in  a  state  of  things  in  which  hereditary  succession,  bowcvi-r 
unreasonable  in  abstract  argument,  was  felt  to  be  altogether  unrea- 
sonable in  practice.  Wc  may  freely  allow  that,  in  the  times 
when  the  House  of  Lords  arose,  there  was  nothing  uiireiiiion- 
ablc  in  allowing  some  substantia]  political  privilege  to  the  great 
baronial  families.  They  might  not  btf  wiser  than  other  men ;  but 
they  unavoidably  had  power  and  influence  above  other  men.     Whether 
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designed  or  tindeiignecl,  it  vat  •  master  stroke  of  foWcy  to  ^re  tbtt 
power  and  inlluenco  a  legal  and  parliamcntarjr  shape,  to  ro^ke  those 
who  held  it  member*  of  an  assembly,  accuHtomed  to  the  controlling 
and  civilmng  traditions  of  an  assembly,  and  drawing  a  large  part  of 
tbcir  dignity  from   its   membership.     Giren  u  Honse   of  Lords  the 
moftt  purely  hereditary  in  rouatitntion,  the  moat  purely  aristocratic 
in  ita  spirit ;  still,  simply  because  it  is   au  assembly  governed  by 
mlo»,  it  will  be  a  vast  improvement  on  each  lord  by  himself  pbiying 
the   petty  prince   on   his  own  lordship,  and   ncrcr   brought  under 
tlie   discipline   of   parliamentary    traditions.      The    hereditary  mc- 
ression   of  tho  old   earla  and  barons,  whether  reasonable  or   not; 
was   something    unavoidable,    something   which,    as  prercatiug   far 
greater  mischiefs,   was  not  wholly  mischievoua.      Their  heredttaiy 
succession  bad  quite  another  look  from  the  spectacle,  which  ofien 
reaches  the  ludicrous,  of  tiie  hereditary  succeteiou  to  some  peerage* 
in  our  own   day.     The  created  peer   himself,  tliis  eminent  lawyer, 
that  eminent  soldier,  is  pcrba]is  the  very  man  whom  we  shonid  wish  to 
have  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  but  the  aona  and  grandwns 
of  such  men  have  no  such  commanding  position  as  was  held  by  the 
•on  of  an  ancient  baron,  and  peraoually  they  bad  oAen  much  better  be 
away.     What  if  we  should  yield  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  fact  that 
a  hereditary  clement   did  grow   up   waA   a  proof  that  a  hereditary 
clement  was  not  wholly  out  of  place,  and  that  the  corruptions,  tlie 
usurpations,  of  which  we  hare  complained,  consisted,  not  in  the  mere 
growth  of  an  hereditary  element  iu   the  House,  but  in   the  abiding 
determination  to  keep  out,  as  far  as  might  he,  any  clement  which  is 
not  hereditary  ?     Would  it  not  be  possible  to  devise  a  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords   in  which  the  hereditary  clement   should  uo  longer 
be  dominant,  but  from  which  it  should  not  be  wholly  shnt  out?     1 
will  purposely  do  no  more  than  throw  out  the  vaguest  bints;  tho  time 
for  elaborate  schemes  in  detail,  if  it  ever  is  to  come,  has  not  come 
yet.     It  might  be  possible  to  combine  life  peers,*  official  peera,  aud 
peers  who,  though    hereditary,   shall   not  be  wholly  hereditary.     A 
certain  number  of   men   might   be   chosen    out   of   the    bereditaiy 
peerage,  some  [wrliaps  by  the  Crown,  some  pcrbapo  by  the  heredilaTy 
pccn  tbcmaelvca.     To  this  last  proposal  it  is  sure  to  be  objected 
lliat  tlie  lord*  to  chosen  would  always  be  of  one  political  party.     So 
it  might  be  ;  but  no  one  would  wish  to  keep  out  the  leading  men  of 
that  or  Ruy  political  party,  aud  to  sit  as  tbc  choice  of  tlicir  fcllom 
would  surely  be  a  more  honourable  tenure  than  to  sit  simply  as  the 
sons  of  their  fathers.     Such  a  reform  as  this,  while  a  very  tborongli 
change   in  itself,  could  be  made  with  the  least  possible  amount  uf 

*  IspMit  oi  "Itdt  Mtfm"  )■  the  popolir  m^f«:  ha\,  ntaenibtrian  th»t  ttiu  bblmta 
M  not  bring  ennoMr J  in  liIo«d,  sf«  mltil  cot  to  Iw  pcun.  it  niKjr  Iw  doabtcd  «k*tb>f 
tbeLonli  u(  AppMlin  Oidtnary,  M«»]r  otbcr  L^rd*  of  Psriimomt  wIkmah^uimd* 
httfAiiajy,  would  bo  allowed  to  be  l>o««  titbcr. 
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formal  i?hangc.  All  iLc  old  titles,  fonns,  and  trnditiona,  would  be 
loft  UQtouched ;  the  honorary  distinctions  of  tlie  peerage,  the  power 
in  the  Crown  of  cn'Attng  ucir  hereditary  pccn,  need  none  of  tfacm 
be  meddled  nith.  All  that  irotUd  be  needed  would  be  to  prori<Ie  by 
law  that  no  peer  or  other  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  summons  as  a 
lord  of  Parliament  unless  he  be  <]ualified  in  some  of  the  ways  which 
the  new  law  shall  proscribe. 

The  position  of  the  spiritual  lords  is  at  this  moment  a  very 
singular  one.  Their  scats  in  Parliament  have  bceu  objected  to  on 
many  and  very  different  grounds.  Tltey  are  objected  to,  ^uitc 
reasonably  from  his  point  of  view,  \>y  the  Nonconformist  seeking  for 
the  disealaljli«hmeiit  of  the  Church.  Tficy  arc  objected  to,  no  less 
reasonably  from  his  point  of  view,  by  the  Kcaloua  Churchman,  whose 
idea  of  the  bishop's  oHice  is  so  high  that  he  regrets  to  uc  thoi^e 
who  bold  it  mixed  up  with  worldly  aSairs  at  all.  But  there  i^  Bome> 
thing  to  be  set  on  the  other  side.  If  there  is  to  be  any  House  of 
Lords  at  all,  wc  cannot  afford  to  turn  the  bialtopa  out  of  it  till  we 
have  some  other  risible  class  of  non-hcrcditary  lonis  to  put  in  their 
])]soe«.  Two  or  three  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  are  not  enough. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  bishops  arc  the  only  class  of  men  who 
keep  their  seats  in  Parliament  by  the  old  traditionary  right  of  the 
Eoglislt  freeman  to  appear  in  person  in  the  assembly  of  his 
people.*  They  have  kept  what  others  have  losL  In  theory  we 
might  say  the  same  of  the  carls  ;  but  the  earldoms  have  utterly  lost 
their  ancient  charaetcr — they  hare  become  simply  one  rank  in  the 
hereditary  peerage.  The  carl,  nilh  his  illustrious  Scandinavian  title, 
really  dtfllers  in  nothing  from  the  French  maniuess  who  walks  before 
him  and  the  French  viscount  who  walks  after  him.  But  the  bishops 
still  hold  the  same  seats  by  the  same  tenure  as  when  Anselm 
braved  the  wrath  of  llufus,  not  for  ecclesiastical  privilege,  but  for 
moral  right — as  whi-n  Stephen  I^nngton  read  out  the  charter  of  Henry, 
and  wrung  its  more  than  renewal  from  John — aa  w  hen  Edmund,  meek 
and  ascetic  as  Ansclm,  could  withstiuid  King  and  Pope  alike  In  the 
c&tue  of  English  freedom.  If  the  bishops'  scats  bad  been  taken 
away  at  any  moment  up  to  the  present,  it  would  have  been  simply 
giving  up  the  iuuermo»t  defence  of  the  fortress  to  its  assailants.  It 
would  have  been  setting  the  final  seal  to  the  long  encroachments  of 
the  exclusive  hereditary  doetriue.  In  any  more  general  consideration 
of  the  whole  subject,  this  matter,  like  others,  will  have  to  be  thought 
over.  Two  points  may  claim  a  word  or  two  in  tlie  meanwhile.  At  the 
present  moment  we  cannot  forget  the  all  but  unanimous  rote  given 
by  the  ^iritual  lords  on  behalf  of  the  Franchise  Dill,  a  change 


*  Tlo  DoUeo  tliat  111*  litslioja  ill  by  virtoa  of  hoMiug  baroniM  «m  donbUua  dovUixl 
ban  thabittoty  lA  oat  rarlintssMmblira  \i»A  \itia  faruotUa.  Hoi  vro  ms;  fftirifall 
iJr  Miata  cScial ;  it  wm  bmaim  tb"    '"  -  -■    -  -t  --  •• -■  "■  --  ■-  — •  .v-.--i 

tbs  ■ovmblj'  wlicR  Mbrr  cicd  lott  tbem- 
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it  WM  bmaim  thav  Md  Mrtsia  <>l6<;««  Uist  Ihay  k»pt  ihairiilaoes 
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iadeed  frum  tbe  action  of  their  prcdcrcsson  in  1&31.  But,  iritb  «il 
thaukfulnesii  for  this  service  in  the  cauae  of  right,. it  cannot  be  wrong 
to  remind  the  bishopa  that,  if  they  wish  to  keep  tbcir  votes,  tbcy 
must  lute  ibem.  Sittiug,  m  we  may  uiy,  as  the  bist  representative! 
of  the  people  in  a  House  which  has  been  ao  largely  handed  oror  to 
tbe  priilc  of  a  rilly  superstition,  tJiey  should  not  shrink — as  in  Uii» 
ca«€  tbcy  emphatically  have  not  shrunk — from  coming  forward  as  the 
champions  of  every  eauui  of  truth  and  justice  ami  charity.  It  will 
not  do  simply  to  muster  on  some  ecclesiastical  question.  Tbo 
claim*  even  of  the  tortured  pigeon — tortured  for  tlw  amu<iemctit  yf 
hereditary  legislators — might  well  have  drawn  a  greater  gathering  of 
lho««  whose  Master  did  not  despise  the  sparrows.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
hard  for  a  hisliop  of  an  onliuarr  see  to  get  a  hearing  from  tiiose  lords 
of  more  recently  invented  classes  who  deny  him  the  rank  of  peer. 
Hero  we  sec  the  same  kind  of  insoienoc  as  that  which  rcf>isc<l  his  neat  to 
the  great  lawyer  who  was  not  "  ennobled  in  blood."  Something  indeed 
may  be  allowed  to  the  feelings  of  u[>starts  in  the  presence  of  their 
historic  ciders,  and  most  of  the  ranks  of  the  lords  tcm{ioral  arc 
upstarts  indeed  in  the  [jresence  of  the  lords  spiritual.  Tbe  two  or 
three  hundred  years  during  which  a  Cecil  or  a  Herbert  has  fancied 
his  blood  "  ennobled,"  do  indeed  Miem  as  yesterday  beside  the  loDg 
ages  of  the  aces  of  Winchester  and  London. 
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But  all  tbia  goes  on  tlie  assumption  that  tliere  b  to  be  a  House 
of  liords  still,  or,  to  use  the  phrase  of  moderu  politics,  that  there  is 
to  be  a  "  Second  Chamber."  "  Second  Chamber,"  we  may  take  it, 
is  the  htgb-politc  translation  of  the  homely  phrase  of  "the  Other 
House,"  which  in  the  Fmteelor  Cromwell's  day  described  that  House 
which  was  not  the  House  of  Commons.  The  phraac  is  a  notable 
one  in  every  way.  In  CromwcH's  day  it  was  historically  trttc.  At 
that  moment  one  House  was  already  in  being ;  another  was  called 
into  being  alongside  of  it,  which  therefore  could  not  be  better 
described  than  as  "  tbe  Other  House,"  Either  phrase,  "  Other 
House  "  or  "  Second  Chamber,"  csprcss**  the  same  meaning.  Tlie 
Iwdy  so  called  is  conceived  only  in  reference  to  "  the  House,"  "  the 
First  House,"  so  to  spcnk  even,  to  xuse  a  more  historic  phrase,  *'  the 
Lower  House."  But  what  the  name  "Other  House"  implies  is  not 
strictly  subordination  to  "the  House;"  it  indeed  sufigesta  a  higher 
measure  of  formal  dignity;  it  implies  tliat  "the  Other  House" 
stands  in  a  relation  to  "  the  House "  in  a  way  in  which  "  the 
House "  does  not  stand  to  it.  It  implies  that  itself  exists  only  to 
stand  in  a  relation  to  "  the  House,"  certainly  that  "  the  House " 
can  be  conceived  standing  alone,  while  "  the  Other  Hooac  "  cannot 
be  coneeired  standing  alone.  "The  House,"  in  short,  is  ab»oIutety 
essentia] ;  it  could  not  be  dispcnscit  with ;  "  the  Other  House  "  may 
bo  ornamental,  it  may  be  oaeful,  it  may  discharge  some   functions 
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better  than  "  the  House  "  can  ;  it  may  answer  a  tbomaad  good  onds 
in  rarious  ways ;  but  it  is  not  absolutely  ctseutial ;  Uic  common- 
wealtli  night  be  conceived  going  on  witliont  it  This  is  something 
like  the  generally  received  notion  of  a  "Second  CbBmber"  or 
"  Senate."  It  is  manifestly  not  a  tme  historical  description  of  the 
origin  of  the  TIoum^  of  Lord.'*,  but  it  is  in  u  rough  war  not  a  bad 
description  of  the  iwsition  irhicli  the  House  of  Lords  has  in  the  course 
of  ago  come  to  take.  Historically  tbc  House  of  Lords  is  the 
"First  Chamber"  in  every  sense,  first  iu  a^,  first  in  dignity; 
practically  it  has  come  to  be  the  "  Second  Chamber.*'  It  has 
reached  that  point  at  which  it  becomes  matter  of  discussion  whctlicr 
it  is  worth  keeping  or  not.  Nobody  in  any  free  country  discusses 
the  necessity  either  of  the  popular  assembly  or  of  the  cxecutiru 
Govcmnieat.  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  aa  to  the  shape 
wfaieh  citlicr  of  them  should  take ;  but  nobody  doubts  tlint  both 
must  exist  in  some  shape.  Itut  men  do  discuss  whether  the  "  Second 
Chamber  "  need  exist  in  any  shape.  Tliis  aloue  shows  thnt  it  docs 
not  rest  on  the  same  foundation  of  absolute  necessity  aa  the  otlier 
two  elements  in  the  State.  I  pointed  this  out,  though  it  hardly 
needs  pointing  out,  in  the  article  to  which  I  have  ahrcady  referred. 
And  I  pointed  out  also  that  it  is  true  In  some  measure  even  of 
eommonwenlths  whose  constitution  is  federal.  Por  though  iu  such 
commonwealths  the  Senate  or  Second  Chamber  cannot  really  bo 
dispensed  with,  yet  even  there  it  is  not  so  obvious  at  first  sight 
that  it  cannot  be  dispensed  with  as  that  the  Lower  House 
cannot.  "  Its  necessity  Is  a  matter  of  reSexion,  wliilu  the  ncccs- 
nty  of  the  two  other  elements  is  a  matter  of  instinct."  It  is 
amusing  to  see  discussions  on  the  possible  abolition  of  tbc 
American  Senate,  in  which  tlie  disputants  on  one  side  do  not 
seem  to  sec  thnt  what  they  arc  proposing  is  the  abolition  of 
the  federal  system  altogether.  It  has  been  explained  over  and 
over  again— yet,  as  long  as  some  seem  not  to  understand  so  plain  a 
matter,  it  must  be  explained  once  more — that  a  pro|>osal  to  abolish 
tbc  American  Senate  is  quite  a  different  matter  from  a  projiosal  to 
abolish  the  French  Senate.  With  regard  to  the  French  Senate  the 
()ucstian  is  simply  whether  the  business  of  the  nation  is  likely  to  be 
best  done  by  one  Hoiise  or  by  two.  With  regard  to  the  American 
Senate  we  have  to  go  much  deeper.  The  House  of  Representatives 
represents  lite  nation  formed  by  the  union  of  all  the  twparatv  States ; 
tbc  Senate  represents  the  separate  States  themselves.  Tbc  federal 
nation  is  formed  by  the  union  of  States  dilTcring  widely  in  sice  aud 
power,  but  equal  in  rights  and  dignity,  each  of  which  still  keeps  alt 
sncfa  attributes  of  independent  commonwealths  as  it  has  not 
formaliy  given  up  to  tbc  federal  power.  To  hinder  alike  the  federal 
nation  from  being  swamped  by  the  States  and  the  States  from  being 
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ftwamped  hy  llii>  federal  nation,  it  ia  tieedrat  to  have  one  asscmbf 
ia  which  each  State  has  only  that  amount  of  Toicu  to  which  it  ti 
entitle)]  by  its  population,  and  another  assembly  in  which  ench  State, 
great  and  small,  has  an  equal  roice.  If  any  party  in  the  Uiiitcd 
States  wi^hcH  altogether  to  get  rid  of  the  federal  system,  if  they 
wish  to  get  rid  of  the  independence  of  the  scTcral  States,  if  tbcy 
inAi  the  great  names  of  MassaeluuettH  anii  \''irginia  to  mean  no 
more  than  an  English  eountyor  a  Trench  department,  then  let  them 
propose  the  abolition  of  the  Senate  of  the  Vnitod  States,  and  not  other- 
wise. Yet  eren  under  a  system  where  the  Second  Chamber  is  absolutely 
necessary,  wc  sec  the  comparutirc  weakness  of  Second  Chambers ; 
its  abolition  can  be  diseussed.  And  herein  comes  tbe  wondcrM 
wisdom  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Constitution  in  strcngtlt- 
cnmg  the  Senate  with  those  powers  of  other  kinds  which  make  it 
aomcthiug  more  than  a  Second  Chamber  or  Upper  House.  And 
mark  further  that  the  Swiss  StHnderalh  or  ConkU  de$  Etait,  formoi 
after  the  model  of  the  American  Senate,  like  it,  absolutely  necessary 
if  Switzerland  is  to  remain  a  federal  cofflmonwealth,  ia  far  from 
holding  the  same  position  in  the  conntry  which  the  Amrrican  Senate 
holds.  For  it  is  a  mere  partner  witli  the  Natiotuilrath,  and  has  not 
those  special  powers  iu  and  by  itself  which  the  American  Senate 
has.  lint  mark  again  tliat  the  great  position  of  the  American 
Senate  is  something  which  cannot  exist  along  with  our  form  of  ex- 
ectttire  goTcriiment.  A  Prcaidcnt  may  !«  naked  formally  to  submit 
his  acts  to  be  confirmed  by  one  branch  of  the  LcgiaUture  ;  a  King 
can  hardly  be  uslicd  to  do  so.  It  may  eome  to  be  understood 
that  the  acta  of  the  King  arc  practically  the  acts  of  Klinistem 
approved  by  the  Itouic  of  Commons;  but  it  is  hardly  consistent 
with  kingship  for  the  King's  ordinary  official  acts  to  be  imperfect 
without  the  approval  of  Lords  or  Commons.  A  King  placed  in  such 
a  position  might  at  least  fairly  ask  that  the  acts  so  to  be  approved 
should  be  in  the  first  instance  his  own,  that,  in  short,  within  such 
limits  as  the  law  set  him,  be  should  not  only  reign  but  govern. 
AVhcrc  there  is  a  King,  one  House,  the  I»wcr  Huuac,  may  be 
practically  all-powerful  over  administration  as  well  as  legislation; 
but  where  there  is  a  King,  no  House,  either  Upper  or  Lower,  can 
hold  the  same  position  of  direct  and  formal  authority  which  is  bold 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  system  of  "Second(?hamhers"  has  become  so  common  during  the 
present  century  that  it  is  hard  to  take  in  bow  completely  its  existence 
anywhere  is  owing  to  the  accidents  whicli  gave  our  Parliament  its 
peculiar  character.  The  English  Parliament  bad  two  Houses.  Many 
of  the  English  colontes  therefore  had  legislatures  of  two  Houaea; 
when  the  colonic*  became  independent  and  framed  for  thentsclTes  a 
federal  Legislature,  that  Legislature  also  look  the  form  of  two  Bouses. 
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It  b  not  qnite  certaiu  bow  far  in  thia  matter  the  foundcra  of  the 
Amcrivan  coiiittitutioii  knew  exactly  wliat  they  were  doing ;  it  is  no 
kind  of  discredit  to  them  if  they  did  uot ;  the  author*  of  great  poti- 
ticsl  chnngct,  goixl  aiid  hiul,  have  «chlon>  known  exactly  what  they  were 
doing.  The  Sensto  seems  to  hare  been  much  spoken  against  before- 
band  ;*  but  it  was  adopted  with  wonderfully  little  debate,  almost  as 
if  two  Houses  had  been  a  matter  of  courae.f  There  ik  not  in  the 
Federafitl  any  distinct  setting  forth  of  the  doctrine  that  two  Hou»e4 
are  necessary  in  a  federation,  but  a  matter  of  choice  only  in  a  Con- 
stitatioa  which  i»  not  federal ;  but  it  would  seem  from  a  remarkable 
passage  tliat  tiamiiton  at  least  instinctirely  felt  that  it  was  so. J  In  any 
case  the  Senate  did  put  on  the  character  of  a  specially  federal  Ilonse, 
a  House  representing  the  equality  of  the  Stated,  »  the  Hoiixe  of 
BcprewDtativcs  represents  their  inequality,  and  as  such  chosen  by 
the  Ijegislatures  of  the  several  States.  The  Senate  of  the  Uuited 
States  therefore,  as  baring  this  distinetivcly  federal  object,  is  of  leas 
importance  in  argument  about  the  advantages  of  SccoikI  Chambers 
than  the  Senates  of  the  several  States.  It  surely  does  seem  to  prove 
something  on  )>elialf  of  the  systijin  of  two  Houws,  that,  besides 
many  European  examples,  every  one  of  the  States  of  the  American 
Union  has  adopted  it,  some  of  them  after  tryiug  the  experimeut  of  a 
single  House,  and  that  the  municipal  constitutions  of  many  of  the 
great  American  cities  follow  the  same  pattern. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  something 
more  than  a  "  Second  Chamber,"  if  by  a  "  Second  Chamber"  is 
meant  a  body  whose  chief  business  it  is  to  revise  tlie  acts  of  another 
body,  and,  if  nerd  be,  to  exercise  what  is  called  a  veto.  It  is  a  body 
possessed  of  real  and  iude|)cndent  powen,  some  of  which  we  could 
not,  with  our  form  of  executive,  transfer  to  any  House  of  Lords, 
Senate,  or  "Other  House"  of  any  shape  that  we  could  wjt  up.  On 
the  other  hand,  few  evils  are  without  some  eounterbalancing  good, 
and  the  Ivcreditary  character  of  our  temporal  peerage  gives  our  two 
Houses  one  marked  advantage  over  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 
^Vhcrc  »cais  in  the  Senate  go  eitlier  by  election  or  uomiuation,  there 
is  a  tar  greater  temptation  to  leading  men  in  the  representative  House 
to  press  into  the  Senate  than  there  is  with  us.  AVith  us  men  of  the 
first  eminence  choose  to  stay  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  who  else- 
where would  certainly  prefer  scats  iu  the  "  Other  House."  The 
largely  hereditary  character  of  the  Upper  House  thus  iu  a  strange 
way  helps  to  keep  up  the  character  and  authority  of  the  Lower,  and 

*  Prrini  Ko.  ItliL  of  tli«  PiJiratal,  Iha  work  at  Hunilton,  it  appntni  that  all  kindiof 
"mtitt'-  rMiioo  ir«r«  exptttfl  tnmi  IheSooat*.     Yot  (n>m  Ko.  Uii.  it  would 

.•Mem  t'' -  itvtioa  of  Mmo  tj«iut«  and  lli*  e1«ctioa  ul  lUtnamlMrs  liy  tha  SWa 

ci>Ul'ircj  uccL  jnucralljr  Btiprm-ed. 
Sw  Iiaacroft,  Diitorv  ui  tbc  Constitatioa  of  tho  Uiutnl  Ststw,  a.  S9. 
See  tliB  Pidmiiit,  Ng.  tnii,  An.  iiL 
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to  gire  the  House  of  Commons  its  iindoubted  snperiority  over  tlie 
Uouse  of  Representatives.*  Whatcrcr  then  we  make  of  our  "  OUier 
House,"  wc  must  make  it  aometking  which  diffen  a  good  deal  from 
the  Senate  of  the  United  Stites.  But  if  we  give  it  such  a  consti- 
tution as  will  make  its  acta  and  judgments  Ukvly  to  command  public 
respect,  it  might  surely  be  ect  to  do  something  more  than  exercise  a 
so-called  wlo  on  the  House  of  Commons.  Indued  it  would  he  a  gain 
fca  deariiess  of  Uiought  if  the  word  veto  could  he  banished  from  political 
discussion  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  The  use  of  that  word  give?  a 
false  conception  of  the  position  of  King,  Tresident,  House  of  borda, 
nny  person  or  assembly  to  which  it  is  commonly  applied.  Tlic  word 
veto  i»  in  place  when  oue  power  iu  the  Stale  whose  aetirc  conxent 
is  not  necessary  to  an  act  has  the  purely  negative  power  of  stepping 
in  to  forind  that  net.  It  is  from  the  iiUerctation  of  the  Roman  Iribnoe 
that  the  whole  notion  of  vtto  comes.  The  tribune  bad  atrictty  a  veto. 
His  consent  was  not  needed  to  an  act  of  the  magistrates,  of  the 
Senate,  or  of  the  popular  assembly ;  if  be  held  his  peace,  the  act 
took  effevt ;  but  he  had  the  power  of  stepping  in  with  his  trio  to 
hinder  any  act  of  any  of  them  from  taking  effect  The  principle  of 
the  Hbermn  veto  which  ht'longcd  to  each  member  in  the  ToHsh  Diet 
was  much  the  same.  But  the  English  King  has  in  theory,  the 
American  Frc&idcnt  has  in  practice,  something  more  than  a  mete 
veto.  Hie  active  consent  of  the  King  in  uU  cases,  tlie  active  consent 
of  the  President  in  all  but  one  specified  case,  is  needed  for  all 
legislative  acta  of  tlie  two  Houses.  The  King  or  President  never 
stands  by,  as  the  Roman  tribune  did  whenever  he  held  bis  peace, 
and  see«  tlte  acts  of  tlic  other  powers  take  effect  without  any  reference 
to  him.  Still  less  does  the  word  apply  to  the  action  of  co-ordinate 
Houses  towards  one  another.  If  wc  say  that  the  Lords  luive  n  vtto 
OD  the  acts  of  the  Commons,  we  ntunt  also  say  that  the  Commons 
have  a  vtfo  on  the  acts  of  tlic  Lords.  But  in  tnith  the  word  is 
misapplied  in  both  cases.  It  is  not  that  either  House  baa  a  power 
of  stepping  in  to  forbid  acts  of  the  other  House  which  otherwise 
would  take  effect;  the  two  Houses  arc  co-ordinate;  neither  can 
carry  anything  into  effect  without  the  help  of  the  other ;  each  needs 
the  other's  active  conwnt  to  every  act  of  legialatioa  and  to  some  others. 
There  is  indeed  a  real  power  of  veto  in  those  cases  where  certain  ad- 
miuistrative  acts  are  laid  on  tlic  table  of  both  Houses,  which  wu 
take  effect  unless  cither  House  addresses  the  Crown  against  them 
But  in  the  case  of  ordinary  legislation  the  word  is  misapplied,  aud- 
io speak  of  "  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lordii,"  while  wc  never  speak 
of  "  the  r^'/u  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  puts  tlie  House  of  I.>ords  io 
a   needlessly    invidious  light.       But   when  we    have  reformed  otu 

*  I  li*v«  auiolnl  vlMwho*  the  ■ajring  et  an  Amsricwi  Mend  of  Inrzo  arpclitMe  in 
European  pulitiM :  "HoawlmpTtwMDSoftlie  United ii'tatM.'' p.  llii. 
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"  Otlicr  House,"  we  may  pertiaps  find  somctbing  for  it  to  do  besides 
Biin[ily  recoiiKideniig  ncU  of  tbc  Commons.  It  liu  be<:u  often 
rcnukod  tb&t  certain  kinila  of  questions,  irhca  the  Lords  an  be  got 
to  forego  their  dinners  (o  discuvs  tbcm  nt  all,  get  better  di»ou!'sed  iu 
tbc  Lords  thaa  in  the  Commons.  In  a  reformed  "Other  House" 
mauy  more  measurca  might  be  brought  iu  tkau  are  brought  in  in  the 
[ncsent  House  of  Lords. 

Liutlf,  all  this  discussion  cannot  but  bring  before  our  miiidn  that 
we  have  among  us  what  surely  ia  the  moat  illustrious  assembly  in 
the  Torld,  and  jet  vc  &nd  for  it,  as  an  assembly,  nothing  vrhati»'cr 
to  do.  The  Dritixh  Fnvy  Council  i.s  nurely  wore  like  the  Roman 
Senate  than  any  body  of  men  that  has  been  since  the  Bomau 
Senate.  Like  the  Senate,  it  is  not  hereditary,  it  is  not  elective,  it 
u  not  filled  by  mere  arbitrary  nomination.  The  first  men,  of  all 
sides  in  polities  and  in  all  br«iiche-s  of  public  life,  fiud  tlicir  way  into 
it  by  natural  selection.  As  in  the  earlier  estate  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
there  are  some  men  who  must  be  put  on  its  roll ;  there  arc  otlier« 
«bu  may  be.  One  would  think  that  a  debate  on  a  great  (juestion 
in  the  I'rivy  Council  would  be  the  wisest,  the  most  eloquent,  the 
most  instructive  of  all  debates.  There  certainly  are  plenty  of  men 
in  the  Privy  Council,  of  all  callings  and  of  all  ways  of  thiuking, 
wIk)  are  able  beyond  other  men  to  make  it  so.  I  will  not 
venture  to  suggest  cither  that  the  Piivy  Council  should  iu  any 
way  »uii[ilant  the  House  of  I^ords,  or  that  the  House  of  Lords  .iltould 
be  reconstructed  after  the  pattern  of  the  Privy  Council.  There  is 
the  obvious  difficulty  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  Privy  Council- 
lors are  wanted  in  the  House  of  Commons.  And  it  may  be  that 
the  procots  of  natural  selection,  which  acts  so  wonderfully  iu 
gathering  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  kingdom  to  become  members 
or  a  body  which  practically  never  acts  or  meets,  might  lose 
some  of  its  virtue  if  it  became  matter  of  enactment  instead  of 
nnderstajiding,  and  if  it  were  applied  to  the  choice  of  men  who 
should  have  something  to  do.  I  only  point  out  the  singular  anomaly 
that  we  have  a  body — an  assembly  we  can  hardly  call  it — which 
numbers  in  its  ranks  our  Claudii  and  our  Fabii  on  the  one  hand, 
our  Flaminii  and  our  Catos  on  tbc  other,  and  yet  we  can  fiud 
nothing  for  llie  members  of  such  a  body  to  do,  except  to  put  the 
words  "Right  Honourable"  before  their  names. 

£dWABP   a.   FKrEUAK. 
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THERE  lias  always  been,  and  there  ia  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  tlie 
Biograpliy  of  Li;kc«,  »  certain  vaguenciHi  in  the  English  mind 
vilh  respect  to  the  literary  career  of  Gonthe.  His  name  and  fame 
were  fiimilinr  lu  us  for  an  uuti«ually  long  lime  before  we  made  any 
close  acq  (lain  tan  cc  with  bis  jwrsoaality.  Though  he  lired  almost 
sixty  year*  after  his  "  Wcrthcr  "  created  a  rnge  all  orcr  Europe,  yet 
our  public  scarcely  formed  a  distinct  notion  of  him  till  after  he  was 
dead.  In  English  books  of  poetical  criticism,  even  tbose  wlocb 
we  are  only  just  ceasing  to  re^rcl  an  authorities,  his  name  is  strangely 
absent  where  wc  might  most  expect  to  find  it.  Macaulaj  and  llaltam 
most  have  known  how  it  vos  r^arded  abroad,  and  certainly  Macau- 
lay  had  read  "  Wilhclm  Jlcistcr"  and  "  Faust,"  but  both  these  critics 
are  on  very  disttant  bowing  terms  nith  (ioethe.  Wheu  they  make 
those  solemn  critical  awards  is  which  that  school  delighted,  arranging 
the  poets  of  nil  ages  in  order  of  merit,  it  is  to  be  obserred  that  they 
silently  exclude  Goctlic  from  the  competition.  Thus,  when  Ilallam 
pronounces  of  Spenser  tbsl  he  is  the  third  name  among  the  poets  of 
England,  and  has  been  surpassed  by  Dontc  alone  among  those  of  the 
Continent,  we  are  clearly  not  to  understand  that  Hallnm  means  to 
put  the  author  of  the  "  Faery  Quecnc  "  above  the  author  of  "  Faust." 
Evidently  for  some  rea«ou  Goctbc  is  not  in  Hatiam's  mind  when  be 
passes  this  judgmeuL  In  like  manner  Macaulay,  who  in  literature 
drew  such  a  rigid  line  between  the  prestmt,  to  which  he  was  ia- 
diOercnt,  and  the  past,  to  which  he  was  devoted,  draws  the  hue  to 
as  to  exclude  Goethe.  lie  docs  not  deny  his  merit;  be  simply  re- 
fuses either  to  think  or  to  write  about  him.  More  remarkable  than  the 
eileoce  of  Mncaulay  and  Ilallam  is  the  silcncie  of  Coleridge,  which 
was  in  fact   the  main  hindrance  to  Goethe's  reputation  in   England. 
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In  all  the  writing*  of  Colerid^,  I  know  only  of  a  single  passage 
in  which  the  merito  of  Goctbc  are  diacnssed.  This  is  puxzUng. 
It  WHS  tbc  peculiar  miMtoii  of  Coleridge  to  make  Ktiglaiid  ac- 
quainted with  Uennan  genius  and  thought.  Wc  can  icarccty 
suppose  that  he  overlooked  Govthe.  At  the  time  when  he  first 
attended  to  German  literature,  he  muat  have  hocome  aequaioted 
with  Goethe's  writings..  In  1798,  when  Coleridge  wiut  in  Gei^ 
mkay,  a  large  fragment  of  "  I-'^nst"  had  been  before  the  public 
for  sereral  years,  and  "Goti"  and  "  Wcrthcr"  were  already  a 
quarter  of  a  ecntury  old ;  uor  was  that  one  of  the  moments  in 
which  Goethe  was  inactive,  or  had  suffered  his  name  to  pass  out 
of  the  public  mind.  On  the  contrary,  at  tlie  very  time  when  the 
young  Englishman  was  curiously  watching  from  Gottingcu  one  of 
the  moot  singular  fermentations  recorded  in  literanF*  hUton,',  Goethe 
was  reaching  his  icnith.  His  alliance  with  Schiller  had  lately  been 
formed.  "  Wilhelm  Mcister "  and  "Hermann  und  Dorothea"  were 
just  launched  or  being  launched  into  the  world.  But  even  if  by 
some  accident  the  phenomenon  escaped  Coleridge's  notice  at  the 
time,  yet,  in  the  thirty  years  that  followed,  did  he  never  become 
alive  to  the  imposing  greatness  of  it?  In  the  mirror  which 
he  holds  up  to  Germany,  Goethe's  figure  is  not  to  be  seen.  We 
see  there  Lessing,  Knot,  Schiller  and  Schelling,  but  not  Goethe. 
And  yet  xeveral  of  Coleridge's  contemporaries  outside  Germany  bad 
seen  what  Coleridge  could  not  see.  Mme.  dc  Staet  had  pronounced 
Goethe  "le  poetc  de  I'Allemngnv,  le  philowoplic,  I'hoinmc  de  lettrea 
vivant  dont  l'originalit(?  et  I'imagination  sont  Ics  plus  rcmarquablcs." 
Scott  had  translated  "  Gotx  v.  Rerlichingcn,"and  he  habitually  .ipokc 
of  Goethe  as  his  master.  Shelley  translated  the  "  Prolog  im  Ilimmel." 
Byron  [laid  him  homage,  "  a*  u  vassal  to  hie  liege  lord."  Ouly  Cole- 
ridge, the  professed  literary  critic,  the  recognized  authority  on  German 
literature,  knows  nothing  of  him !  He  brings  to  na  information 
about  several  interesting  and  remarkable  writers;  he  can  tell  of  the 
clear  style  and  masterly  logic  of  Lr>)iug,  of  the  glowing  poetical 
eloquence  of  Schiller,  of  the  great  philosophic  geuiua  of  Kant.  Has 
it  escaped  his  notice  that  in  this  throng  of  new  writers  there  is  one 
to  whom  almost  all  ihc  others  look  up  as  ro  their  Ahmeus,  one 
"  whose  fame  over  his  liring  head  like  heaven  was  bent " — a  man  of 
unique  personality,  b<rKingiiig  not  to  Gennany  only,  but  to  the  world  ? 
Certainly  it  did  not  escape  his  notice.  It  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  if  a  Coleridge  had  failed  to  appreciate  the  songs  of  Goethe. 
or  if  he,  of  all  our  poets  the  most  familiar  with  the  dangen  of 
philosophic  speculation,  if  he  who  wrote  "Dejection,"  had  becu 
unable  to  appreeiatc  "  Paiut."  But  the  one  passage  in  which  be 
does  speak  his  mind  about  Goethe  betrays  iu  every  line  that  he 
thought  of  him  what  he  eould  not  hut  think.     It  has  the  character 
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of  on  apology,  and  is  expreued  in  ft  constrained  stylo  which  mark» 
emlMUTOstoicnl.  "  The  style  of '  Wilbdm  Jfrntcr  '  u  cJcellciit ;  the 
songB  in  '  Famt '  and  the  characteia  of  Mephiatopbclefl  and  Grctchco 
are  eiccllcnt.  He  has  been  ndviscd  to  tmnslntc  '  Fnust,'  but  baa 
bad  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  One  is  lltat  he  doubted  vhcthcr  it 
became  his  moral  chorncter  to  translate  vbst  in  ports  is  Tulgu'  and 
blasphemous.  Moreorer,  he  has  himiiclf  j)laiiued  a  poem  on  a  similar 
subject.  Miehacl  Scott  was  to  hare  been  his  FaUBt,  and  hi;  h^d  had 
ideas  and  inventions,  better,  he  thinkjt,  than  anything  in  '  Faust.'" 
Probably  Colcridgv  did  really  feci  that  kind  of  dread  which  the 
Stolberga  in  Ucrmany  felt  of  the  so-called  heathenism  of  Goethe. 
Probably  he  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  introduc-ing  into  Eng- 
land an  influence  at  once  so  jiowcrful  atid  so  questionable.  Goethe's 
thoughts  had  been  dropped  into  a  soil  ploughed  up  by  scepticism 
both  religious  aud  moral,  and  Coleridge  might  reasonably  c^unsidcr 
them  ill  adapted  for  Kugland,  where  the  current  was  at  that  very 
time  setting  strongly  towards  n  positive  system  of  belief.  But  a  pro- 
found admiration,  and  almost  awe,  curiously  mixed  with  a  kind  of 
cury,  breaks  through  his  reticence. 

Ha<l  Coleridge  translated  "  Faust,"  "  Hermann  und  Dorothea," 
aud  the  songs;  had  he  seen  his  way  to  bring  Goethe's  works  na  a 
whole  liefore  the  Kiiglisb  public,  which  he  could  have  done  with  more 
subtlety  and  discrimination  than  Carlylc,  and  twenty  years  earlier, 
we  should  hare  been  further  adranced  in  the  knowledge  of  Goethe 
now  than  we  actually  arc.  In  particular,  wc  should  have  escaped  an 
illusion  which  is  caused  by  the  foot  that  bis  writings  were  first  studied 
by  us  BO  long  after  they  were  written.  It  was  near  the  centenary 
of  his  birth  when  we  first  fell  under  his  iuflueuc«.  ^'ot  only  did 
we  sec  his  works,  as  wc  sec  all  foreign  works,  divorced  from  the 
circuniKtanees  which  produced  them,  but  we  lixteued  to  him  for  the 
first  time  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  aud  scarcely 
remarked  that  the  voice  to  which  we  listened  spoke  to  us  from  the 
dgbtecnth.  The  speaker  seemed  to  Ije  tbc  old  man  of  Weimar,  the 
old  man  vlio  had  so  lately  occupied  the  literary  tlirone.  It  was  in 
tlie  forties  and  fifties  that  we  studied  him,  and  then  it  was  fireab  in 
our  reinembrauce  that  he  hwl  notiowl  Carlyle.  ami  written  rentes  to 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  that  he  liad  flattered  Scott,  aud  translated  passages 
from  Byrou.  His  name  was  nssociatod  with  the  literary  celebrities 
of  the  time  of  our  George  IV.  He  seemed  almost  a  later  poet  than 
Byron,  since  he  not  only  outlived  Byrun,  but  in  his  poetical  philusopby 
was  held  to  have  gone  beyond  him,  so  that  thoac  who  suffered  from 
the  Byronic  fercr  were  wlvisied  to  take  Goethe  as  an  antidote  ^forc- 
over,  the  Second  Fart  of  Faust,  in  mere  compass  the  greatest  of 
his  poems,  and  not  so  manifestly  a  failure  that  it  could  not  be  repre- 
sented by  some  critics  as  the  greatest  also  in  importance,  was  actually 
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It  fhiislied  till  1831,  aad  not  published  till  later  still,  to  that  Goethe 
appeued,  in  eome  teow,  u  an  actire  cotttctnporary  of  TeniiyaoD, 
Bulwer,  and  Slacaulaj*. 

This  vas  nil  lUtuion.  Goethe  was  not  rcall;r  a  writer  of  that  age, 
nor  even  of  the  ag«  before.  He  is  not  properly  a  coDtemporary 
CTtn  of  Scott,  mach  less  oE  Tennyson.  T)ie  roll  of  his  really  im> 
portaot  work*  wtm  alino«t  made  up  before  that  of  Scott  iraa  begun. 
He  ia  in  fact,  properly  speaking,  a  writer  of  the  eighteenth  ocnturr- 
Bnt  eren  thi^i  statement  in  not  strong  enough.  It  U  not  easy  quite 
to  realize  at  once  the  great  length  of  his  career  and  the  great  influ- 
ence and  fame  of  bis  Cftrlieiit  works.  Aa  I  lui?c  said,  (ioctlie  va.>t 
not  at  bis  commeucemcDt,  but  about  nt  his  MUith,  when  Coleridge 
vaa  in  Oennnny,  ituil  that  wiis  earlier  by  seven  yean  than  the  tint 
great  soeoesa  of  Seott.  If  his  xenitb  was  so  far  back,  hov  far  must 
we  travel  to  find  hit  commencement  ?  We  must  go  beyond  the  fint 
appearance  of  Cowper  and  Crabbe,  beyond  the  publication  of 
Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  (1781),  or  Miss  Buniey's  "  ErcHna" 
(1778).  This  brings  us  to  the  age  of  Goldsmith,  and  it  is  in  this 
period  that  wc  find  the  first  astonishing  tucceucs  of  Goethe.  Gold- 
smith died  in  IZr't,  which  is  the  year  io  which  all  Germany  was 
shedding  tears  over  "  Wcrthcr."  But  "  GiitK  "  had  appeared  the  year 
before  thai,  and  reached  a  second  edition  in  the  month  before  Gold- 
smith's  death.  Even  "  Wcrtber  "  and  "  GotJt "  arc  not  absolntcly  the 
earliest  writings  of  Goethe ;  they  are  only  the  writings  which  first 
made  bis  name  celebrated.  His  essay  on  German  architecture  had 
appeared  id  1773,  and  among  the  poems  now  included  in  his  works 
some  were  written  as  early  as  1765. 

It  excites  astonishment  that  a  writer  who  finished  a  great  and 
hapoung  poetical  work  three  years  after  Lord  Tennyson's  name  came 
before  the  public,  shonld  have  written  the  most  successful  book  of 
the  year  which  witnessed  the  death  of  Goldsmith.  Uut  of  ihix  long 
period,  if  Goethe's  fame  belongs  principally  to  the  latter  half,  bis 
ebaracter  and  genius  belong  principally  to  the  former.  He  has 
influenced  the  nineteenth  century  and  is  influencing  it,  bnt  he  he- 
longs  to  the  eighteenth.  And  not  even  to  the  last  years  of  the 
eighteenth.  He  is  not  one  of  those  great  men  whom  we  often 
suppose,  rather  mistakenly  {lerliaps,  to  have  been  inspired  and  formed 
by  the  impulse  of  the  1-Vench  Kcvolulion.  The  l-Vcncb  Revolution 
fell  in  the  middle  of  bis  career,  when  Ins  apprenticeship  (Lehijahre) 
was  over,  when  bis  principal  works  were  planned  and  half  written. 
It  disturbed  instead  of  inspiring  him.  As  a  subject  for  poetry, 
he  could  never  handle  it  saccessfully,  except  when  in  "  Hermann  und 
Dorothea  "  he  oses,  as  it  were,  the  remote  thunder  of  it  to  heighten 
the  idyllic  serenity  of  the  scene.  Of  the  auceeWul  works  which  he 
published  in  the  uinctccntli  century,  the  chief— viz.,  tho  First  I'art  of 
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Fauat— was  not  only  planned  and  in  gf^at  pari  written  in  the 
eigbteenth,  but  in  conception  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  bis  worku, 
almost  as  early  as  "Gota."  We  sometimes  bear  "Faust"  spoken  of 
as  thegrent  cliiiraotertMtic  poem  of  the  niaeteenth  century,  bnt  it  has 
notbing  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  it.  Goethe  himself,  in  the  im- 
pressive dedication,  describes  tbe  effort  irhich  he  made  in  completing 
"  Faust "  to  revive  the  feelings  and  fancies  of  his  earliest  youth. 
That  effort  carried  htm  lukck  to  days  when  the  tVench  KeTolatiou 
was  undreamed  of,  far  back  into  the  old  Hgime  of  Europe,  the 
days  of  Maria  Tlieresa,  Frederick,  aiwl  Louis  XV.,  the  daya  when 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  still  reining  in  the  world  of  literature, 
And  generally  in  his  bttcr  works,  with  the  exception  of  "  Wilhelm 
Meister's  Wandcrjahre,''  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  ninetcontb  century 
is  studiously  excluded,  and  the  train  of  thought  is  imperturbably 
pursued  which  would  hare  been  natural  to  us  all  if  no  Fraocb 
Rerolution  and  no  nationality  movement  had  occurred  to  throw 
everything  into  confusion. 

Thus  our  conception  of  Goethe  is  distorted  by  the  illusion  which 
makes  him  seem  to  us  more  modern  than  he  is.  But  it  ta  also 
rendered  indistinct  by  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  development 
which  his  genius  underwent.  Few  writers  passed  through  so  many 
phases.  Uc  did  not  write  in  his  old  age  as  he  bad  written  in  the 
Napoleonic  time,  nor  in  the  Napoleonic  time  as  be  bad  written  at 
the  close  of  the  cightceuth  century,  nor  after  bia  visit  to  Italy  as  He 
had  written  before  it,  nor  after  he  settled  at  AVeiwar  as  he  had 
written  in  bis  native  city  of  IVankfurt  Of  this  succession  of  phases 
we  have  no  doubt  soeoe  notion — wc  know  tliut  the  Second  Fart  oE 
"Faust"  belongs  to  the  old  age  and  "  Werthcr"  to  the  period  of 
imuaturity — but  our  notioa  is  not  sufliciently  distinct.  Yet  (kietbe 
is  an  artist,  and  to  say  this  is  to  say  that  a  true  knowledge  of  btm, 
as  of  other  artists,  consists  mainly  in  an  accurate  discrimiuatioQ  of 
the  phases  or  periods  (tf  his  genius. 

Ijet  us  begin  tliis  di«<-nminsUou  of  periods  by  marking  off  the  period 
of  old  age.  A  collected  edition  of  bis  works  appeared  between  1806 
and  1808,  and  this  collection  caused  the  want  of  a  biography  of  tlie 
poet  to  be  felt.  lie  nnderiook  to  be  his  own  biographer,  and  the 
diicf  part  of  "  Dichtnng  und  AVahrbeit  "  appeared  )>etwe(-n  the  ycan 
1811  and  1814.  We  may  regard  this  as  the  wrnding  up  of  his 
litermiy  life,  since  the  works  which  appeared  Inter,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  "  West-ostlicber  Divan,"  contained  little  thai  was  valnafale 
which  had  not  been  composed  at  an  earlier  time.  Allien  a  period 
of  nearly  twenty  ycan  has  thus  been  asaigoed  to  the  old  age,  there 
remnD  about  forty  years  for  the  period  of  active  genius.  It  is  this 
period  which  it  is  important  properly  to  subdiride. 

There  ia  this  difference  between  the  period*  of  a  painter  and  of  a 
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irriter  such  aa  Goetlte  wa»,  that  the  paiuter  is  aliraya  painting, 
wbcrcBS  the  writer  ia  odcu  othcrviac  employed,  and  may  ereu  for 
long  yean  abandon  vriling  alt(^eth«r.  Goethe  to  be  sure  was  idmost 
alirarg  producing,  but  he  was  by  no  means  always  publubing ;  he 
ir&s  not  dependent  on  his  authorship.  He  begun  life  w  Doctor 
Goethe,  an  advocate  at  the  Frankfurt  bar,  where  he  actually  practl'ted 
for  about  three  years.  AftoniunU  he  became  an  official  in  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  for  about  ten 
yean  his  Prime  Klinister.  In  17SG,  wlieu  he  was  tbirty-scvca  jcats 
old,  be  obtained  a  long  leave  of  absence  and  spent  two  yean  in 
Italy.  On  hifl  return  to  Weimar  be  did  not  resume  geueral  adminis- 
trative business,  but  reserved  to  himwlf  the  deparlmeut  of  culture, 
and  was  from  this  time  forward  Education  Minister.  These  cares  were 
enough  to  till  the  life  of  an  ordinary  man,  even  of  an  ordinary  able 
man.  It  was,  aa  it  were,  out  of  oIBpc  hours  that  he  played  the  part 
of  the  greatest,  moHt  original,  moat  various,  anil  moat  coiisuuimatc 
writer  of  his  time.  Accordingly  his  literary  life  falls  into  abort 
periods  of  activity  separated  by  longer  {KriotU  of  comparative  inac- 
tion, reappearances,  aa  it  were,  after  intervals  of  retirement.  The 
[dan  of  it  is  less  simple  than  that  of  Sliakspeare  or  Scott.  \Vc  have 
to  deal  not  with  an  uninterrupted  series  of  plays,  as  in  the  case  of 
Shakspenre,  nor  with  n  series  of  pocni-t  followed  by  a  series  of 
romances  and  novels,  as  in  the  case  of  Soott.  Goethe  makes  several 
paascs  and  several  new  departures ;  there  arc,  as  it  were,  several 
Goethea,  who  are  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  of  time. 

Perhaps  we  may  distinguish  three  appearances  of  Goethe  in  German 
literature. 

First,  there  is  that  early  appearance,  now  more  than  a  ccntnry 
behind  us,  when  he  wrote  "  (^otz  ''  and  "  Werther."  I'hia  appearance 
comes  to  an  end  when  he  is  summoned  in  1775  to  Weimar,  wbeu  he 
pMses  into  a  new  world,  and  undertakes  new  duties. 

For  about  a  dozen  years  from  this  time  he  is  comparatively  inactive 
in  literature,  and  might  seem  to  have  lost  ground.  At  least  he  had 
not  followed  up,  as  a  bookseller  would  have  advised  him  to  do,  the 
astonishing  hits  he  bad  made  at  the  begiuning  of  his  career.  But 
about  the  year  1788,  at  the  time  when  he  was  in  Italy,  he  began  % 
new  period  of  activity  and  success,  which  may  be  said  to  have  lasted 
till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  second  Goethe  is 
cstrcmcly  different  from  the  first.  lie  does  not  now  take  the  public 
by  storm.  He  is  called  artificial,  and  cold  ;  sometimes  be  is  called 
by  even  worse  names ;  only  one  of  the  works  of  this  period,  "  Her- 
mann nnd  Dorothea,"  was  received  with  general  enthusiasm.  Sut 
upon  thinking  men  this  second  Goethe  produces  gradually  an  eifeet 
^B  more  profound  tliau  was  x>erhapa  ever  produced  in  any  age  by  a  ooa- 
^M  temporary  poet. 
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3xat  lit  ilie  dose  of  the  cightcciith  centuiy  he  falls  nnoo  more 
into  the  b&ckgrouuil.  S«hii)cr  nt<)]»  fonnutl,  and  for  some  ycnn 
occupies  the  sts^  in  eucb  a  striking  manaer  as  to  drair  attention 
avay  from  every  uthcr  actor.  Tliere  t*  at  this  time  no  rivalry,  but  tiic 
most  intiiDste  aeconl,  betwccii  bim  and  Goethe;  hut  iu  thexe  yean  he 
poura  forth  hia  dramaa  in  such  rajHd  suecvssion,  and  the«c  dramas  an 
80  impoHitig,  HO  much  more  calculated  to  impresa  the  general  public 
than  the  works  of  tlie  ttcooiid  Goethe  had  been,  that  he  could  not  hut 
have,  and  had  a  right  to  have,  the  stage  to  himself  for  a  time.  When 
he  passed  away,  in  1805,  mnch  was  altered.  Under  a  number  of 
powerful  induonce*  which  all  worked  togellier,  llie  inftuenocs  of  Kant 
Mid  l-'ichte,  and  tbooo  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  themselves,  new  literary 
mDvemento  had  begun,  and  tlte  fashion  of  litemliire  was  changing. 
Bomunticiam  had  set  in,  which,  though  it  had  started  with  a  great 
profession  of  rcrerenec  for  (inethe,  yet  led  the  public  taste  stray 
from  the  severe  principles  of  his  second  period.  He  becomea  aware 
of  a  certain  degree  of  reaction  tigainst  his  iuHuencc. 

Goethe,  howerer,  was  able  in  some  measure  to  reconcile  himself  to 
this  reaction,  lie  now  makes  a  third  appearance,  and  this  time  m 
some  wuxe  n*  a  romantieist  writer.  To  this  period  belong  the 
"Elective  Affinities,"  the  "  Wcst-iistlicher  Divan,"  and  another  work 
more  imjx>rtant  than  either.  There  was  n  certain  resemblanee  between 
Itomanticism  and  that  earlier  movement  in  which  the  tirst  (ioethe 
had  taken  the  learl.  To  become  a  Romanticist,  therefore,  Goethe 
bad  only  to  go  back  to  his  youtb.  It  happened  that  of  the 
designs  which  had  occupied  him  in  that  now  remote  period,  one  bad 
never  been  completed.  It  was  medifcval,  like  "  GntK,"  and  as  mysti- 
cally, as  awfully  i^ombrc  as  any  of  those  plays  of  Calderon  which 
the  new  school  was  now  reviving.  Tim  was  "Faust,"  And  when 
thus  he  returned  for  a  moment  to  the  stvle  of  bis  voutb,  be  had 
again  the  astonisliing  succeas  that  had  hailed  his  youthful  cSorts. 
"  Faust "  stood  out  at  once  as  the  great  work  of  Goethe,  and  the 
fame  of  it  went  round  the  world. 

We  may  almost  consider  the  autoluography,  vbtch  followed  w 
soon,  as  belonging  in  some  degree  to  Goethe's  romanticist  works; 
for  it  tells  only  of  the  first  Goethe.  It  does  not  describe  the  austere, 
cold,  second  period,  but  only  the  enthusiastic  days  which  RomanticiaB 
accmed  to  have  brought  beck  again,  the  days  in  which  he  wrote 
"  Gcits  "  and  plannwl  ■'  Kaust." 

Such,  roughly,  are  the  three  Goethea,  The  firtt  is  best  described 
as  a  Shakspearian,  for  Goethe  in  tbo  seventies  of  the  eighteenth 
ccnturr  was  mainly  under  the  influence  of  Shakapeare,  and  appeared 
to  his  countjymcn  as  the  leader  of  the  Shakspearian  school.  Ilie 
second  is  a  rigid  elaasicist,  writes  plays  on  the  Greek  modal, 
narrative  poems   in   bcsamcters,  and  elegiacs  after  Fropertius  and 
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M«nial.  The  tliinl  is,  to  some  extent,  a  romantidRt.  He  lias 
dropped  his  clanical  modds  and  wanders  tttler  Caldcroa  and  Uafls. 
He  adnpts  to  tlic  romanticist  fasliion  the  Sbakspearian  nkctebes  of 
bis  youth. 

But  ihongli  iti  tfaia  latter  period  there  wa-i  some  coaceasion  to  a 
reigning  fashion,  j-ct  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Goethe  abandoned 
that  dcrotion  to  the  ()rc«k  ideal  upon  vhich,  in  the  second  period,  be 
had  based  his  art.  "  Faust "  itself  prores  his  fidelity  to  it,  if  we 
bear  in  mind  hoir  that  work  may  prnbably  have  been  rcgaided  by 
Goethe  himself.  \Vc  think  almost  exclusively  of  the  first  part,  and 
because  wc  take  little  interest  in  the  second  part,  which  strikes 
na  lui  prolix  and*  fantastic,  ve  unconsciously  assume  that  iu 
Goethe's  mind,  too,  it  wux  of  accondary  )ntore:tt ;  one  of  those  after- 
thoughts by  which  an  artist,  who  has  had  a  happy  idea,  hopes  to 
make  it  serre  him  a  second  time.  But  the  old  story  which  Goethe 
had  undertaken  to  dnunatise  said  that  I'aust's  compact  with  the 
fiend  was  for  Helen  of  Greece.  Now,  as  Helen  docs  not  appear  in 
the  ftrtX  part,  and  docs  ap)>car  in  the  second ;  moreover,  n*  the 
second  part  is  more  than  half  n.'^  long  again  as  the  first,  and  is  a 
regular  play  in  five  acts,  whereas  the  first  is  only  a  series  of  hccdc*  ; 
it  would  seem  that  to  Goethe  the  first  part  appeared  rather  as  the 
introductiun  to  a  work  than  aa  the  work  itself.  And  if  we  think  of 
the  two  parts  together,  as  Goethe  thought  of  them,  we  see  that 
Helena  is  intended  to  be,  an  it  were,  the  central  figure,  the 
lieatrice  of  this  new  Kvinc  Comedy.  Now  Helena  is  none  other  than 
the  Greek  ideni,  and  tliu-t  wc  see  that  the  whole  work  treats  of  the 
return  of  the  modem  mind  to  ancient  classical  ways  of  thinking. 
Even  in  bis  thini  perio<l  then,  though  be  appeared  as  a  romanticist, 
Goetlie  is  at  heart  a  classicist.  In  this  instance,  indeed,  it  was  not 
any  compromise  that  made  him  appear  otherwise,  hut  only  the 
accident  that  the  introduction  to  his  work  was  iutinitely  more 
Bacccasful  than  the  work  itself.  The  introduction,  that  is,  the  l-'irst 
Part,  contains  some  of  the  brightest  invention.t  of  his  youth,  and  is 
tbrooghout  the  work  of  his  vigorous'  period,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  spoke  to  the  )iopular  mind.  The  Second  Part  is  a  compound  of 
the  languor  of  his  old  age  with  the  ooldncaa  of  his  second  period, 
and  thus  speaks  in  a  drowsy  tone  of  things  which  only  the  few 
onderstand. 

As  I  have  remarked,  Goethe  sometimes  kept  designs  ao  long  by 
bim  that  when  tlic  work  appeared  it  was  difficult  to  say  to  what 
period  il  hclongcd,  .«ince  it  bore  the  marks  of  several  periods.  This 
remark  applies  especially  to  "  Faust."  Of  this  play  some  srenes 
were  written  in  1773,  but  the  whole  was  not  completed  till  the  middle 
of  1SS1.  In  other  words,  he  had  this  i>oem  in  hand  at  least  fifty- 
scTcD  years.     Even  the  First  Part  took  him  thirty-three  years.     In 
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"  Faust,"  therefore,  cvciy  pfaaac  of  Goethe  is  to  be  traced 
where.  It  U  only  in  geo^vl  and  rouglity  that  we  cau  say  that  the 
First  Part  belongs  to  the  fint  and  third  pchods,  and  the  Second  Part 
to  Uic  Kcuiid  period  and  to  the  old  age. 

"  Wilhelm  Meiatcr "  is  another  trork  to  which  tlte  same  remark 
appltca.  He  kept  it  by  lum  (I  speak  only  of  the  Lcbijahre)  more 
than  twenty  yean.  By  obacrritig  thts  fact  we  diacoTer  ttov  to  place 
it  in  our  danification.  By  the  date  of  its  publication  it  belongs  to 
the  second  period,  of  which  indeed  it  is  the  principal  work.  And  yet  it 
is  not  in  classical  form.  The  truth  is,  it  is  the  work  of  transition, 
the  work  in  which  Goethe  records  in  what  way  aud  through  what 
stages  bo  paascd  out  of  his  first  into  his  second  jicriod.  The  earlier 
part  of  the  norel  may  almost  be  said  to  belong  to  tlte  first  period, 
and  throughout  the  prominence  which  is  given  to  Sliakspeare  is  a 
note  of  the  lirtt  period.  But  Migoon's  figure  end  Mignon's  song 
draw  our  thoughts  more  and  more  towards  Italy  ;  Greek  atabiea  float 
before  us ;  and  at  last,  in  the  eighth  book,  we  arc  introduced  to  the 
Uall  of  the  Past,  where  Goethe  himaetf,  disguised  as  the  Uade, 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  Greek  art.  Here  we  arc  in  ibc 
midst  of  the  da^ticiain  of  the  second  period.  Here  is  preached  to 
lu  the  culture -gospel,  of  which  the  principal  maxim  is  geJenke  :u 
lebett — 4tudy  to  live,  instead  of  laefoeHto  mori — >Btndy  to  die. 

Thus,  "  Wilhclm  Mcistcr  "  runs  parallel  to  "  Ptust,"  if  wc  think 
of  the  two  Fanita  togclher.  Wilhelni's  ap[>renticeship  corresponds 
in  prose  to  the  course  of  Faust  as  depicted  in  poetry.  Both  inofe 
ont  of  what  is  described  as  a  Gothic  confiuion  into  the  Hellenic 
world.  The  one  rests  in  thccoltare^gospel,  the  other  marries  Helen 
of  Greece.  Wc  have  here  a  sort  of  clue  to  the  raat  and  vanons 
labyrinth  of  Goethe's  writings.  What  may  be  the  Talae  of  this 
fundamental  Goethian  maxim  I  do  not  inquire  in  this  article,  which 
deals  with  the  classification  of  Goethe's  writinga,  not  with  tlie  sub* 
stance  of  them. 

So  far,  then,  Goethe's  progress  appears  to  consist  in  a  gradusl 
estrangement  from  everything  Gothic,  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
northern,  and  in  a  conversion  to  classicism.  It  is  a  progress  which 
causes  him  to  part  company  with  the  public  for  which  he  writes. 
They  like  what  is  Gothic,  and  are  cold  to  what  is  Hellenic.  They 
receive  with  enthusiasm  ha  youthful  works,  bnt  arc  cold  to  "  Taaso," 
and  not  more  than  respectful  to  "  Iphigeuie  ;"  they  like  "  Faust  "  so 
far  as  it  is  Gothic,  but  turn  away  from  it  when  it  begins  to  become 
Hellenic.  But  is  this  a  complete  acconut  of  the  matter  ?  We  know 
that  Goethe  in  his  later  life  smiled  at  "  Werthcr."  IHd  he  amply  aud 
merely  repent  of  all  that  he  had  written  iu  lits  first  jteriod,  and  wish 
it  unwritten?  Or  did  he  only  modify  his  early  news,  and  perhaps 
add  something  to  llicm  ?     It  is  the  more  important  to  arrive  at  a 
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clesr  view  on  tbis  bead,  because  the  firat  period  of  Goethe,  upon 
which  b«  would  teem  to  hnve  Kftcrwarda  tuniod  hia  back,  is  in  ita 
effect  upon  the  litcratare  both  of  Germany  and  Iho  world  idiuott 
greater  and  more  striking  tbuo  the  second. 

When  we  speak  of  Goethe  as  having  created  the  literature  of 
QcnnoD;,  do  wc  niL-au  that  tic  brought  it  back  from  wildncss  to  Greek 
abapelinesi  and  deeoram  ?  And  in  the  geneml  inovemcnt  of  European 
literature  does  Goethe  stand  amoug  the  correct  and  cold,and  not  rather 
among  the  auduciouit  and  inspiring  maatent?  Tlierc  is  surely  much 
confusion  in  the  ordinary  view  which  is  taken  of  him  outside  Germany. 
He  ia  commonly  named  among  tJie  great  literary  Iciulcrs  who  exploded 
the  classiciam  of  tfac  stage,  who  wrote  the  name  of  Sbakspeare 
on  their  Rag,  and  couqut^nitg  under  that  sign,  iutrodaced  a  richer, 
bolder,  more  imaginative  style  of  literature.  As  a  specimen  of  this 
new  style  wc  (wint  to  "  Faust."  The  best  proof  that  Goctlic  rtfilly 
bad  tliis  kind  of  influence  is  afforded  by  the  career  of  Scott.  Tliough 
Kngitih  writers  in  geueml  were  slow  to  feel  the  influeni^e  of  Goethe,  as 
1  have  remarked  especially  in  the  case  of  Colerid{;e,  yet  there  was  one 
exception.  Scott,  the  very  incarnation  of  Romanticism — Scott,  of  all 
great  modem  poets  the  most  completely  a  stranger  to  the  whole 
HcUeuic  worhl — read  and  imitated  Goethe  when  at  yet  no  other 
SngUtlunan  did.  Ue  translated  "  Gotz  v.  Berlichingen  "  in  1799, 
and  the  inllacnec  of  that  play  is  traeea)>le  in  "Ivanhoe,"  at 
"  MignoQ  "  is  imitated  in  "  Pevcril  of  the  Peak,"  and  perhaps  also 
the  harper  of  "  Wilfaclm  MeistRt "  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel."  Ue  Bfiokc  of  Goethe  as  bis  master,  and  does  not  this 
oaturaUy  lead  us  to  think  of  Goethe  as  a  great  light  of  the  romantic 
£K:hooi  ?  Scott's  biographer  thinks  that  but  for  "  G<3tz  "  the  idea 
might  nc*cr  have  flushed  upon  Scott's  mind  that  Iiis  own  legendary 
lore  might  be  worked  up  into  poems  and  romances.  Thereupon  be 
takes  occasion  to  speak  of  Goethe  as  if  be  were  undoubtedly  a 
writer  of  the  same  order  as  Scott,  and  of  "  Giitz  "  he  says  that  it  is 
"  tbc  first-fruits  of  that  passionate  admiration  for  Shakspciirc  to  wbieh 
«U  that  is  excellent  in  the  recent  imaginative  literature  of  Germany 
must  he  traced," 

How  are  tlicsc  undoubted  facts,  that  Goethe  wrote  romantic  works 
-which  had  a  powerful  influence  all  orer  Europe,  that  he  appeared 
before  Germany  as  an  euthuMatttic  Shak^pearian,  that  a  great  part  of 
u  "  Wilhdui  Moistcr,"  not  one  of  his  earlier  works,  is  occupied  with 
Bthe  praise  of  Sliaksfieare,  and  that  "  Kaiut "  is  Shakspearian,  to  be 
reconciled  with  another  set  of  facts  equally  undoubted — viit.,  that 
Goethe  was  a  decided  classicist,  who  was  censured  for  his  coldness, 
and  has  to  defend  himself  against  tfac  charge  that  be  "  refu.4ed  to 
leave  the  ancients  behind  him,"  that  he  writes  plays  in  antique  form, 

eLses   to   imitate  Shakspcarc  (except  in  the   single  ease  of 
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"  Faust "),  and  that  he  represents  the  aUandontnent  of  Gotbic  for  Greet 
models  as  all'lniportaot,  as  no  mere  matter  of  taste,  but  u  a  kind  of 
moral  convcrnon  or  salvation. 

This  is  partly  explained  bv  the  distinction  I  have  marked  between 
the  first  and  the  second  Oocthc.  It  waa  the  tint  (Joethe,  the  con- 
temporary  of  (ioldsmith,  who  was  Scott's  master;  of  tlic  second 
Oo«lfav  Seott  knew  nothing,  nor,  apparently,  did  Scott's  bioj^pher. 
If"  Faust"  is  Sbakspeariao,  this  ia  becaasc  the  plan  of  it  was  con- 
ceived by  the  first  Goetlw,  and  I>eean*c  it  was  finally  executed,  not 
by  the  second  Goethe,  but  by  a  third,  vfho  was  in  some  dcgrcu  an 
echo  of  the  fint.  If  "  Wilhelni  Mcistcr."  a  work  of  tlte  second 
period,  is  full  of  tbc  name  of  Shakspeare,  this  ia  because  it  was 
begun  in  the  first  period,  and  has  tnaoy  cfaaractcristtcs  of  the  firet 
period,  especially  in  ita  earlier  parts.  But  when  we  have  recof^ied 
so  much,  we  miii^t  still  crave  to  understand  more  distinctly  the 
nature  of  tbe  difi'erenee  between  the  first  and  second  Goethe.  For 
it  is  rather  sliocking  to  find  the  young  genius  who  at  four-and-twcnty 
warmed  German  Utcratnre  into  life  by  the  fire  of  his  first  writioge, 
and  by  the  same  writings  later  insplrc^l  Scutt,  disowning  in  a 
manner  (hose  writings,  becoming  as  remarkable  for  coldness  as  be 
had  been  for  warmth,  and  going  over,  as  it  might  seem,  to  tlic  very 
school  over  which  he  fand  triumphed.  It  is  perplexing  as  well  a^ 
shocking;  for  to  say  simply  tliat  Oovthc  missed  his  way,  and,  having 
begun  well,  yielded,  as  many  others  have  done,  to  the  aetluctious  of 
a  eonvciilionni  art,  is  easy,  but  it  is  almost  equivalent  to  pronouncing 
hb  whole  career  a  failure.  This  change  of  opinion  is  the  great 
occurrence  of  his  lift? — it  is  the  great  subject  of  his  writinga.  If 
we  treat  it  as  an  unfortunate  bewilderment,  we  rnlncc  Goctlie's  rank 
and  im{}ortaneR  incalculably.  He  is  regarded  by  bis  coantiymen  as 
one  who  through  a  long  life  struggled  >'icioriiiu!ily  forwanl  to  tbe 
light ;  whoac  clearness  and  instinct  for  truth  were  almost  more 
remarkable  than  bis  imagination.  It  is  for  this  rcawn  that  they  are 
never  weary  of  cciitcmpUting  and  studying  him.  But  all  his  repu- 
tation for  wisdom  is  involved  with  his  change  of  opinion.  If  that 
be  treated  as  nn  al>erration,  we  have  before  us  quite  another  sort  al 
Goethe.  It  is  tbc  Goethe  we  meet  with  in  many  French  and  English 
criticisms — a  brilliant  poet  of  the  same  family  aa  ityron,  Moore, 
and  Scott,  and  baring  some  of  the  qualities  of  each  of  these;.  It  U 
the  author  who.  in  "Goti  "  and  the  "  Erikonig,"  led  the  way  for 
Seott ;  in  "  Faust "  gave  Byron  the  model  for  "  Cain  ; "  while  in 
bis  "  Wcst-ijstlicher  Pivan  "  he  ran  a  race  with  tbe  poet  of  *'  Lalla 
Rookh."  But  this  Gf>ethe  must  be  txinceived  a-i  dying  young,  like 
Byron,  not  lilrrully,  but  in  the  sense  that  we  mnat  deny  him  all 
qualiUes  but  those  of  youth,  seusibility.  imagination  and  passion. 

Let  us  look  then  a  little  closer  at  this  change  of  opinion.     The 
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fint  Ooethc,  lu  hu  been  sskl,  is  best  described  as  a  Sbakspearian. 
Just  when  Leasing  hnd  brought  the  Krench  ptays  into  discredit,  atKl 
luul  called  attentioa  to  Sbakspearc,  appeared  "Uuts  v.  BcrlicbingeD," 
and  the  whole  natiou  felt  that  they  had  in  the  yoimg  Goethe  the 
iDaQ  who  could  rcaliitc  all  that  Lcssing  had  tatiglit  them  to  desire. 
for  some  time  (>oethi^  himself  took  the  same  rieir  of  bis  vocation. 
With  wbat  catbusiasm  at  this  time  be  regarded  Shakspcarc  ire  may 
read  in  "  Wilhelm  Meister."  Of  all  the  testimonies  to  ShaksjKrarc'n 
genius  which  have  brea  rendered  by  great  jadgcs,  perhaps  this  of 
I      Goethe's  is  the  ino*t  xtrikitig  : — 

^P  *'  Tkusc  prwcions  pi«a«s  «Mra  to  bo  the  work  of  aome  hearonly  g«nins  who 
^^.  mixes'  writb  roanltind  to  girc  it  in  the  grntlmt  numn^r  the  koovrlodge  of  iu^f. 
They  ar«  not  poems !  I  scnn  to  itanii  brtbr^  ih«  nuinntrnui  books  of  fate 
ibtDTrn  wide  open,  a  whirlirind  of  rivtJcts  life  rutJiing  throngh  itiem  and 
dapjiing  the  leaves  now  ihis  way.  now  tlist.  The  jtrength  and  teQdera«M, 
the  ]»tr«r  and  r«pose,  ««(ODUh  m«  so,  thry  disturb  me  with  such  a^iiation, 
that  I  can  otdy  irait  longingly  for  the  %\am  wh«n  I  may  find  myself  in  a 
ntnation  to  r«nd  further." 

It  might  hare  been  expected  that  be  who  felt  thus,  and  wlio  bad 
already  written  "Gotz,"  would  now  proceed  to  write  many  other  plays 
in  the  same  tiutc.  lie  does  proceed  to  write  "  Kgmonl/'  hut  even  in 
this  play  the  inspiration  seems  on  the  ebb,  and  after  this  be  writes 

»no  Shuksiwarian  play  until,  thirty-five  years  idtcr  "  Guts/'  be  Uuuchea 
"  Fftttst "  into  the  world. 
Wc  do  cot  iind  him  ceasing  to  admire  Shaks|>eare,  still  leu 
begititiing  to  see  merit  in  those  French  pieces  which  had  reigned  on 
tlte  stage  before  ShakspCAru  came  into  vogue.  He  docs  not  precisely 
change  any  opinion.  Still  it  appears  that  before  wbat  I  have  called 
his  second  appearance,  Shakspcarc  has  ceased  to  have  an  active 
tufluence  over  him.  He  has  passed  under  the  inRuence  of  another 
tet  of  writcn,  and  these,  it  so  happens,  bit;  the  classics.  From  this 
time  he  begins  to  stand  before  the  pnblic  in  a  new  character,  no 
longer  as  the  darling  and  idol  of  the  reading  world,  hut  as  an 
unpopular,  unappreciated  writer,  appealing  to  the  Muses  in  the 
approved  fashion  against  the  anjust  judgmunt  of  the  world.  His 
manifesto  is  the  preface  to  "  Hermann  und  Dorothea,"  written  in 
elegiacs,  where  be  begins  thus :  "  So  it  is  a  sin  that  I  am  inspired 
by  Properttus,  and  tliat  the  rogue  Martial  keeps  company  with  me, 
that  I  did  not  leave  the  ancicuu  behind  me  in  the  school,  but  took 
^^em  with  me  to  Latium,"  &c.  &c. 

^K    And  then  be  goes  on  to  put  bis  new   poem  under  the  protection 

^of  two  of  the  gr^'at  i'l3».Hii^i*t.i — F.  A.  Wolf,  whose  "  Prolegomena'"  were 

just  then  occupying  the  learned  world,  and  Vom,  the  great  authority 

on  German  hexameters.     It  is  to  he  observed  that  during  this  second 

period,  ax   a   sort  of  badge   of    adhesion    to  classict«m,  he   adopts 

^plaaaical  metres  or  a  highly  claiuical  form  of  blank  \ene. 
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This  change!  looks  supeHicwIly  like  reaction,  like  a  sort  of 
faisy,  but  it  is  ID  reality  something  much  less  uul  eomcttiing  aiucb 
more.  There  i»  in  it,  intlced,  s  certain  etement  of  reaction.  The 
dimppeorancc  of  the  French  conventional  rulc«  ha<I  intrtxlnced  con- 
AuioQ.  Both  Goethe,  and  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  Schiller,  were 
nnp«ticnt  of  the  formtcnncss  vhich  had  begun  to  reign  in  litcratore. 
It  was  not  enough  that  (lerniany  should  throir  off  the  foreign 
style,  she  was  now  to  substitute  a  style  of  her  own.  Uanng 
breathed  life  into  the  literature  of  his  conutry  twenty  years  before, 
it  now  devolved  on  Goethe  to  give  it  form.  Warmtb  and  good 
feeling  it  had  tii  abundance,  but  it  wanted  character.  Canons  were 
needed,  standards  bad  to  be  set  up ;  for  Goctbc  perceived  with 
diitresit  how  readily  the  Teutonic  geuiiii  reconcileit  itself  to  a  certaJn 
vague  rich  confusion,  bow  lightly  it  dispenses  with  outlines,  how 
tolerant  and  hel|)le*«ly  good-natured  is  its  ta»te.  It  is  the  bunlen 
of  the  eorrespondence  between  Goethe  and  Schiller  that  the  pnUio 
have  no  judgment,  no  character  ;  and  both  alike  see  the  only  remedy 
in  giving  greater  regularity,  greater  firmness  of  outline  to  literary 
wort:.  Tliat  they  should  agree  so  decidedly  on  this  head  is  u  great 
proof  that  they  were  right  in  relation  to  their  time  and  country, 
however  in  the  nlntrnct  wc  may  be  surpriwed  to  God  poets  of  that 
order  laying  so  much  stress  on  form.  Both  alike,  too,  agree  in  going 
to  the  antique  for  models  ;  it  may  surprise  those  who  rt^ard  modern 
German  literature  as  founded  on  Shakspeare  to  observe  how  seldom 
in  this  correspondence  Shakspeare,  and  bow  continually  the  antique, 
ia  referred  to.  Moreover,  though  the  charge  of  coldness,  of  arti- 
ficiality, has  fallen  principally  upon  Ooctlii;^  yet  wc  sec  that  Schiller 
is  quite  as  much  open  to  it,  nay  is,  in  literary  criticisnt,  even  more 
rigorously  classicist  than  Oocthc. 

So  far  tiicn  Ooethe,  in  his  seooiid  period,  may  be  called  a  re- 
actionist, though  wc  can  easily  imagine  that  the  reaction  in  which 
he  led  the  way  was  wise  and  necessary,  llicre  are  times  wben 
liberty  is  the  good  cause,  but  there  are  other  times  when  law,  or 
restriction  of  liberty,  is  the  thing  most  ui^eiitly  needed.  In  Ger- 
many, at  that  moment,  scarcely  anything  in  the  art  of  literary  com- 
position was  fixed.  We  find  Ouethe  himself  antiously  studying 
books  on  prosody  in  order  to  find  out  how  to  write  verses.  1>3  him, 
too,  the  hexameter,  which  he  now  adopts,  and  which  he  strangely 
uses  even  where,  as  in  "  Reineke  J-'nchs,"  both  the  fable  and  the 
tone  of  thought  arc  Teutonic  is  no  mere  exotic  which  he  takes  a 
pedantic  pleastire  in  naturalizing.  German  literature  bad  no  recog> 
nizrd  metre  fur  long  narrative  pocm«  ;  but  Klop^tock's  "  Messiah"  was 
in  hexameten ;  the  conservative  course  therefore,  on  the  whole,  was 
to  write  in  hcxamctersj  and  all  that  remained  for  decision  was  bow 
to  write  good  ones. 
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But,  aAcr  nil,  this  ibrmil  au<l  tcchoical  upcct  of  Goethe's 
cUnicutn  is  only  one  aide  of  it.  Ttie  great  cliange  of  opinion  of 
wliicl)  he  makes  so  much,  the  iaitiatioti  of  VTilhclm,  the  in&rna<^  of 
Fatut  to  Uelen  of  Greece,  is  not  a  mere  titerarj-  change,  not  a  mere 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  rulca  in  literature.  Ctoetbo  pro- 
feases  to  have  unrlergone  a  complete  transformation,  a  !<nrt  of 
regcDvrntion,  through  his  viiit  to  Italy.  The  sight  of  Greek  sculpture 
and  Italian  life  under  an  Italian  sky  luggesU  to  fats  iniiid,  not 
merely  certain  new  rales  of  composition  and  rcraiBcation,  but  a  new 
conception  of  life.  It  transforms  in  the  firtt  iostance  his  opiuioua 
aboot  literature,  in  the  next  hia  opinions  aboot  art  in  [{CQcral,  bat 
also  hia  whole  mnnncr  of  regarding  human  life,  and  Uicreforc  his 
morali^  and  his  religion.  A  riait  to  Italy  has  often  produced  some 
such  eSiect  upon  painters  and  sculptors,  but  they  hnre  bccu  only  half 
consciouaof  it,  or  hare  but  inarticulately  striven  to  communicate  it  to 
others.  A  great  c^'cut  happen«I,  when  the  southern  world  of  art  wns 
reflected  for  the  first  time  iu  the  mintwof  a  mind  large  enough  to  con- 
tain it  all,  and  clear  enough  to  give  it  back  fEutlifulIy.  A  great  event, 
and  an  event  which  would  have  been  unique,  if  Goethe  had  not  had  a 
precursor  tn  WinckelmanD. 

OoethB  becomes  a  clastiieist  in  the  sense  that  ho  bepns  to  sec  the 
world  witli  the  eyes  of  an  ancient  artist,  and  therefore  begins  to 
have  the  instincts  and  to  adopt  the  viewa  of  an  ancient  artist. 
Classicum  in  this  sense  is  widely  diflcrcnt  from  the  cloniciMn  of 
the  French  period,  against  which  this  same  Goetlie  led  the  rebdlian. 
It  might  be  an  illusion,  or  illusion  might  mis  with  it,  or  the  notion 
that  it  was  possible  or  desirahle  to  revive  an  obsolete  view  of  the 
world,  might  be  erroneous ;  in  any  case,  it  was  wholly  dilTercnt 
from  French  classicism.  That  was  a  eonvcniional  classicism.  It 
rested  on  a  blind  reverence  for  the  ancient  world  as  superior  to  the 
tuodeni,  or,  if  on  reason,  on  a  cold  prosaic  reiuion.  Against  it  eveiy 
warm  feeling,  every  fresh  recognition  of  the  truth  of  Nature,  every 
new  movement  of  the  human  hcurt,  every  stirring  of  genius,  was 
always  in  rebellion.  This,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  natural  classicism. 
It  wns  all  on  the  side  of  genius  and  Katnrc;  but  it  aflirmed,  at 
the  same  time,  that  genius  and  Natnre  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Kucicnts.  It  iK-gnn,  we  arc  to  remark,  by  altering  somewhat  tlte 
terms  of  the  discussion,  for  instead  of  merely  the  drama  or  merely 
litcrattu-c,  it  spuke  of  art  in  general.  By  this  means  it  hmught  Greek 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting  to  the  help  of  Greek  poetry. 
Phidias  and  Apcllcs  were  called  in  to  help  Euripides.  Then  it  went 
nn  to  aflirm  that  art,  the  name  of  the  comprehensive  conception  to 
which  so  much  importance  was  now  fur  the  tint  lime  attached,  was  the 
result  of  a  peculiar  view  of  the  universe  and  of  human  life  which  bad 
prevailed  among  the   ancients,  but  had  been   for  the  mutt  part  lost 
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among  tlic  moderna.  In  the  modem  worlii,  iDdccd,  there  had  been 
geriiu  of  art,  impulMa  tywnixlst  it — iiny,  cxcqitioimlly,  there  had  been 
great  and  striking  artistic  crcalioos.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  anttquD 
wai  the  tchooi,  not  only  of  sculi>tiire,  ns  every  o»e  admitted,  hut  of 
art  as  sucb,  and  therefore  of  every  art,  includiDg  poetry  and  litera- 
ture.  Noy,  coltnre  itself  {RUduAg,  tlie  word  irhich  i*  repeated  with 
such  iteration  in  "  Wilhelm  Mcistcr"),  a  conception  more  compre- 
henitivc  «till  than  art,  is  in  the  main  only  a  journey  southwutl.  W 
begins  in  the  yearning  cry,  "  Kennst  du  das  Land  'i"  It  proceeds 
by  pitrgiug  the  mind  of  "  northern  phnntomn,"  northern  bewilder- 
ments, and  making  it  clear,  cheerful  and  sunny,  as  iras  the  mind  of  aii 
ancient  Ijreek. 

This  view  was  not  gradually  excogitated  by  Qoethc,  bui  came  upon 
him  as  a  rcvclnlton  while  hr  lived  in  Italy.  Under  that  sun,  in 
that  climaie,  so  it  seemed  to  him,  art  was  natural,  inevitable.  On 
the  northern  Kidc  of  the  Alps  it  was  not  so  natural,  and  if  it  was  to 
thrive  there,  it  must  thrive  as  an  exotic.  Thirty  years  after  his 
Italian  journey,  when  be  had  been  half  ditcnehanted  by  a  second 
tour,  when  he  had  witnessed  tlie  partial  failure  of  his  classicising 
experiments,  and  bad  made  large  concession*  to  the  opposite  school, 
he  still  says  that  he  takes  ctjuragc  when  he  thinks  that  he  luo  "has 
lived  and  loved  in  the  sun-bright  land  "  ( Hab'  docb  auch  im  aonnen- 
hellen  Laud  gelebt,  gelieht). 

This  theory,  it  is  to  be  observed,  docs  not  break  with  Shakspcare  ; 
rather,  it  clastes  Shakspearc  along  with  the  ancients.  Kor  it  lays 
stress  upon  that  one  feature  in  which  Shakspearc  is  so  remark* 
ably  an  ancient — his  tiaturali.ini,  bis  enjoyment  of  the  world  as  il 
is,  his  freedom  from  the  disease  which  has  bceu  called  other-workl- 
lineaa. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  Goethe  look  to  models  at  all  7 
Had  not  he,  above  all  otlicr  men,  shown  that  genius  can  depend  on 
its  own  inherent  powers?  He  had  found  a  nation  of  richly  imagjua- 
tire,  but  somewhat  too  pasxire,  tcnipcrmmeut,  xluvishly  devoted  to 
foreign  models,  lie  bad  broken  the  yoke,  flung  aside  couventioas, 
and  produced  in  "Gots"  an  original  work,  full  of  warmth,  vigour, 
and  genuine  German  feeling.  How  disappointing  to  God  this  Pro- 
metheus, before  twenty  years  hure  expired,  dangling  in  Roman 
Btndios,  talking  the  cant  of  the  dilettante,  and  vainly  endeavouring 
to  force  the  consonantal  syllables  of  bis  native  German  into  the 
frame  of  the  hexameter  and  the  pentameter  I 

"  6a  hsii'  idi  voa  Rcraea 
Rothotcvinpf  imtoM  gchMM  and  Vioktotmnpf  flam.'' 

If  the  shade  of  Virgil  read  this  line,  would  it  treat  Goethe 
aETectionatcly  as  it  did  Dante  ?     Woidd  it  not  remark  that  in  thai 
last  dactyl  the  second  syllable,  which  should  be   short,  rs  asauredlj 
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long,  if  BT«r  a  syllable  wa*  long,  by  position  ?  Indeed,  it  docs 
not  socia  oertaia  that  so  mocb  trouble  be»toKed  on  Uio  natu- 
fttliMtioa  of  clamical  metres  was  well  spent.  Heinncli  Heine,  it 
has  been  observed,  would  never  use  them,  and  I  find  a  vcrj-  recent 
critic  of  "  Hermann  und  Dorutliea  "  remarking  that  the  poem  is  not 
really  so  popular  iu  Germany  as  might  be  nupiKKted,  and  that  the 
obstacle  to  its  popularity  is  its  metre,  wbieb  tbe  multitude  do  not 
understaod,  so  that  tbey  read  the  reraes  as  prose.  But  wlien  we  blame 
(joetbe  for  wandering  aftt-r  foreign  models,  perhaps  wc  do  not  rightly 
nndentaud  bis  po»>iiioii,  and  perhups  alxo  we  err  when  we  Kuppose 
that  even  the  greatest  poet  can  dispense  with  models.  At  any  rate, 
Goethe's  early  work-i  eannot  be  cited  in  proof  of  »iirb  a  position. 
In  acTcral  of  those  early  works  he  had  shown  bimaelf  unable  to  rise 
oat  of  the^lcment  that  nurrotintled  him.  "  Stella"  is  as  false,  "Clavigu" 
as  poor  and  mean,  as  other  German  works  of  that  time.  "  Wertber  " 
is  superior  iu  foroi  only  i  it  hus  ecrtiiiiily  no  advantage  in  bealthi- 
ncss  of  tone.  Of  all  those  compositions  of  the  first  Goethe  only 
"  GolJi"  can  Ix;  ciUled  henltliy.  Only  of  "  Got^"  can  we  Hay  that,  after 
a  century  has  passed  orer  it,  it  may  still  be  read  with  delight.  And  to 
wliat  does  "  Gots  "  owe  this  tupcriority  ?  To  the  fact  that  here  Ooethe 
had  models,  by  the  contemplation  of  which  he  could  raise  himself  above 
and  out  of  his  time.  He  had  tliu  ancient  memoir,  and  for  dramatic 
style  and  tone  he  had  Shakspeare.  So  far  in  fact  from  leaning  only  on 
himself,  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  young  Goethe  in  tliat  lie 
lives  in  the  writings  of  the  great  primitive  poets.  Thus  his  'Werther 
always  carries  a  Homer,  and  in  his  last  despair  rends  Ossian.  Here, 
as  uaual,  Goethe's  6ction  is  only  fact  slightly  disguised.  The  clas- 
sical models  which  he  followed  in  his  second  period  were  not  really 
more  foreign  than  the  Homer,  the  Ossian,  and  the  Shakspcsra  who 
were  his  models  in  the  (irst. 

It  munt  be  confei(»ed  that  he  could  not  do  without  models  of  some 
kind,  but  if  he  looked  abroad  and  not  at  home  for  models,  this  was 
not  from  perrerseness  or  jiedautry,  but  simply  because  they  were  not 
to  be  found  at  home.  Germany  had  indeed  the  popular  song,  and 
no  one  will  deny  Diat  (ioellie  did  ful!  justice  to  this.  But  what 
had  Germany  besides  ?  There  was  the  old  puppet-show,  and  there 
were  tlie  rough-hewn  vemea  of  honest  Hans  Sachs.  Goethe  doca  not 
n^Iect  these.  He  makes  far  more  out  of  them  than  would  hare 
l>een  thought  possible.  He  almo!>t  revived  the  fame  of  Hans  Sachs 
by  that  moat  delightful  poetical  sketch  of  him.  And  he  wrote  in 
his  first  period  a  great  quantity  of  popular  doggerel  {K»ilteleerse],  in 
which  satire,  bumoor  and  pathos,  the  grave  and  the  gay,  are  freely 
blended  together.  Such  hearty  enjoyment  Itad  he  of  the  popular 
■  element  in  poetry  I  In  this  free-and-easy  popular  style  the  tirst 
A  Part  of  "  Faust "  itself  is  for  the  most  part  written. 
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But  Gertaany  coiild  fumtsli  no  more.  It  wm  not  from  pedantry 
that  Goetlie  turned  liiti  back  on  tlie  Gcnitan  literature  of  recent 
generationa.  There  were  no  German  Miltona  and  Sltnkspcares  agaiiul 
wboac  cxampIeH  it  irould  have  been  an  impiety  to  rebel.  But  could 
he  not  have  gone  back  to  the  MiiincsiiDgcr  ?  lie  answcrK  ns  him- 
•elf :  "  The  Miuncslioger  lay  too  far  from  ut ;  we  should  hare  had 
to  begin  by  learning  their  language  ;  and  that  was  not  tn  our  my  ; 
we  wanted  to  lire,  not  to  Icaru."  Tliew;  then  were  the  circumstances 
whicb  drove  Goethe  to  seek  for  foreign  models.  He  could  not  find 
at  home  [loctH  who  could  teach  him  how  to  speak  in  the  great  style, 
lie  was  forced  to  look  abroad.  Sbakspeare  attracted  him  &ni; 
there  he  found,  even  in  the  heuiof  the  cold  north,  the  vigour,  fresh- 
ness, freedom,  natural  passion  and  natural  grace,  of  which  be  was  in 
search.  But  later  he  thought  he  saw  that  what  was  to  he  found  in 
Shakspearc  alone  among  the  modems  was  to  be  found  everywhere 
amoag  the  uucieui»,  and  that  the  true  home  of  the  artist  is  not 
where  an  exceptional  genius  triumphs  over  the  gloom  of  Nature,  bot 
where  Nature  itself  is  sunny  and  where  men  hare  n  religioo  of  joy. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  discovery  of  Goethe's  was  not  made 
qoite  so  suddenly,  and  was  not  quite  such  an  original  disoorcry,  a* 
we  might  be  inclined  to  suppose.  His  father  had  made  a  tour  in 
Italy,  which  he  regarded  as  the  great  event  of  hU  life  and 
which  he  recorded  tn  Italian,  so  tliat  the  feelings  of  Mignon's 
song,  the  vague  yearning  towards  Italy,  were  untura)  to  tlie  young 
Goethe.  Thus  predisposed,  he  watched  in  tlie  most  impressible 
years  of  his  life  the  career  of  Winckclmann ;  be  has  described  it  tn 
language  which  shows  how  deeply  it  ha<l  )ntereste<I  him.  The  trans- 
formation be  himself  underwent  in  Italy  was  after  all,  we  (liscorer, 
the  same  tranKformation  that  Wiiiekelmann  had  undergone  in  Italy 
twenty  years  earlier.  Goethe  went  to  Italy  prepared  to  undergo  it, 
and  he  underwent  it  accordingly.  The  feelings  he  describes  were 
no  doabt  real,  bnt  he  would  scarcely  have  experienced  them  luul 
not  Winckelinann  expericuced  and  described  them  a  few  years  l>efare. 
Out  of  this  transformation  there  came  forth  a  new  Goethe,  the  author 
of  "  Iphigenie,"  " Ta»»,"  "Hermann  ond  l>orolhea,"  the  Boman 
Blegiacs,  and  n  multitude  of  less  striking  compositions,  all  alike 
antique  in  form.  Here  was  a  Goethe  whom  assnredly  Scott  would 
never  have  called  his  master ;  indeed  it  is  diCHcult  to  imagine  Scott 
reading  any  <i{  ihew  ]>ocms  with  patience.  It  was  a  Oocthe  whom 
tlie  German  public  itself  could  not  at  first  recognise.  Tbey  becamo 
estranged  from  tlieir  old  idol.  They  said  he  was  altered,  tlint  he  hid 
Itccome  eold,  a  sensualist,  a  heathen.  Thcr  thought  that  his  euiirt- 
life  must  have  spoiled  him.  This  was  a  Goethe  clad  in  soft  raiment, 
and  living  in  kings'  conrta ;  it  was  not  the  Qoetbe  they  had 
gone  out  into  the  wilderness  to  aec     He  was  deeply  hurt,  and 
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began  to  lall  into  i)(;spon<loDcy,  lie  was  in  n  fair  way  to  abaiidoit 
poetry,  wlico  Schiller  came  to  tlic  rescue.  Schiller  had  snc- 
cceded  to  somctbiiig  of  the  popularity  of  the  tint  Ooethc  ;  his 
"Robbers"  and  "Don  Carlos"  were  now  what  "G6t«"  and 
"  Werther  "  had  been  twenty  years  earlier.  To  him  idcu  pointed 
in  triumph  when  they  spoke  of  the  melancholy  decline  of  (roethe's 
genius,  for  in  him  tbcy  found  still  all  the  warmth,  the  glowing  senti- 
menta,  the  enthusiastic  eloquence  which  Goethe  had  bad  before  he  sank 
into  sensualism.  It  was  therefore  an  extraordinary  nurprisc,  and 
almost  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  fdr  GoetJie,  when  this  Schiller, 
whom  he  had  for  some  time  avoided  as  a  rival,  showed  himself  a 
devoted  disciple.  In  hia  letters  to  Goethe,  e«[iecia]ly  thuite  in 
which  he  reviews  "  "Wilhclm  Mcistvr,"  he  uses  such  language  of 
admiration  as  perhaps  uo  man  of  equal  mark  ever  used  to  a  con- 
temporary ;  and,  what  was  more  Hurprising,  he  did  not,  ercn  by  the 
faintest  hint,  allege  any  of  the  objcclious  that  were  fashionable 
against  Goethe's  new  style.  His  admiration  is  unqualified  and 
unbounded.  Thus  encouraged,  Ooethc  remained  a  poet,  and  fought 
the  battle  of  classicism  manfully  as  long  as  Schiller  lived.  By 
Schiller's  help,  by  the  help  of  the  rising  Sehlegcls,  and  by  the  sup- 
port of  Kithel's  aalon,  Goethe  retains  in  this  second  period,  in  apitc 
of  all  uppoaitiun,  his  pre-eminent  plaeo,  which  is  further  assured 
to  him  by  the  concesnona  he  makes  and  the  new  successes  he  wina 
in  the  third  period. 

Tbiw,  ihere  are  two  Oocthes,  one  of  world-wide  popularity,  the 
great  sentimentalist  and  romancer,  the  poet  of  Grctchen,  Cliir- 
chen,  Tilignon,  and  Kuleikha ;  the  oilier,  little  known  to  the 
multitude  either  in  Germany  or  abroad,  but  the  master  of  a  school, 
the  great  practical  philo<M>phcr  of  culture  and  the  artistic  life.  In 
the  first  character  Goethe  stands  by  the  nide  of  Byron  and  Scott,  or  at 
some  point  between  them  and  Shuk^pcarc.  In  particular,  his  songs 
are  nnrivallcd,  and  no  (Hie  has  sur))assed  him  in  the  delineation  of 
female  character. 

But  he  i*  also,  above  and  beyond  Seott  and  Byron,  a  great  mover 
of  modem  thought,  one  of  the  principal  makers  of  modem  opinion. 
That  Hellenic  view  of  life,  which  parted  from  Winckclmann  to  him, 
docs  not  now  appear,  as  we  approach  the  centenary  of  bis  Italian 
tour,  to  have  been  a  mere  illusion,  a  mere  poKsing  crotcliet.  Goethe's 
adbcaion  to  classicism  appears  now  as  a  leading  event  in  the  later 
•tages  of  the  Renaissance.  In  the  main  the  nineteenth  century  has 
been  mornl  by  impulseA  in  which  he  had  little  share..  He  is  in  the 
main  a  man  of  the  old  rfffime,  without  sympathy  either  for  popular 
or  for  national  movements.  Occasionally  we  are  startled  at  the 
obsoleteness  of  the  opinions  he  expresses,  as  when  he  told  a  young 
admirer  of  Danto  at  Itome  that  "  he  had  never  been  able  to  conceive 
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liow  a  man  could  choose  to  busy  himself  with  such  poems."  That 
certainly  is  the  true  voice  of  the  eighteenth  ceutury  !  And,  in  like 
manner,  a  recent  worshipper  of  Goethe  (Priedrich  Vischer)  detects 
the  old  regime  in  the  moral  laxity  of  "  Wilhelm  Meister,"  and  declares 
that  on  this  account  the  German  nation  has  never  cared  for  or  under- 
stood "  Wilhelm  Meister."  Nevertheless,  the  Benaissance  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  which  is  not  less  victorious  than  that  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth,  has  taken,  on  the  whole,  the  form  which  it 
assumed  in  Goethe's  mind.  We  do  not  regard  the  ancienta  now  with 
any  superstitious  veneration ;  we  do  not  dream  of  contrasting  them 
either  favourably  or  unfavourably  with  Shakspeare ;  bnt  we  do 
homage  to  the  Hellenic  genius,  because  we  find  in  it  the  same  clear- 
ness and  health,  the  same  cheerful  enjoyment  and  bold  grasp  of 
Nature,  that  we  find  in  Shakspeare.  This  latest  Benaissance  is  a 
doctrine  that  has  a  deep  and  wide  application,  and  Goethe  is  the 
greatest  teacher  of  it, 

J.  B.  Seblxy. 
{To  be  coBd'nuerf.) 
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THK  logictl  creatioa  ofa  ciirlailcct  type  oriiumanity,  the  elTort  to 
adapt  the  living  man  to  this  type,  the  interference  of  public 
authority  in  every  braDck  uf  public  ciidcnvour,  re*trictioiisi  put  upon 
labour,  excbangea  and  property,  upon  the  family  and  education,  upon 
worship,  hiibitfi,  customs,  and  scntimcuts,  the  Hacrifice  of  th«  indi- 
vidual to  tbe  community,  the  omiiipotciien  of  the  State — sucb  is  the 
Jacobin  theory.  None  could  be  mure  retrograde ;  for  iti  object  is 
to  bring  the  modern  inau  back  to  %oda.\  forma  which,  for  eighteen  cen- 
turicM,  he  had  already  passed  through  and  left  bchini)  him — during 
the  historiciU  era  which  precedes  our  own,  and  especially  in  the  old 
Greek  or  Latin  cities,  in  llomc  and  Sparta,  vhich  the  Jacobin.-*  take 
for  tbeir  niodelit,*  human  tocJety  was  sh)i]>cd  after  tlie  pattern  of  an 
army  or  convent.  In  a  convent,  as  in  an  army,  one  idea,  absorbing 
and  unique,  predominate* — the  aim  of  the  monk  is  to  please  God  at 
any  sacrifice,  the  soldier  makes  every  sacriticc  to  obtain  a  victory; 
accordingly,  each  renounces  every  other  desire  and  entirely  abandons 
himaelf,  the  monk  to  his  rules  and  the  soldier  to  bis  drill.  lu  like 
naoncr,  in  the  ancient  world,  two  pTx:oceu|)ationt  were  of  extreme 
importauoe.  In  the  first  place,  the  city  had  its  gods,  which  were 
both  its  founders  and  protectors ;  it  was  tliereforc  obliged  to  worship 
tlicse  in  the  mo»t  reverent  and  particular  manner,  otherwise  they 
abandoned  it ;  the  neglect  of  any  insignificant  rite  might  oflend  them 
and  ruin  it.  In  the  sccoud  place,  there  was  incessant  warfare,  and 
Uic  rights  of  war  were  atrocious.  On  a  city  being  taken  every  citiacn 
might  expect  to  be  killed  or  maimed,  or  sold  at  auction,  and  itee  bis 

*  H'i«h«ct  Roui.  niii.  .HM.   (Speech  by  i!>it>M|>i«rT«b  tli«  Coavontian,  Ptonsl  18, 
year  11.)    "f^jMtrui  iilikua  lUali  oIliffblsuiyKnudat  (irofuandMt  dukucat." 
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dtitdren  and  wife  knocked  down  to  the  higliest  bidder*  In  shor 
the  ancient  city,  nitli  its  acropolis,  its  temples  and  its  fortified  walla, 
•urrounded  by  implacable  and  threatening  enemies,  resembles  for  as 
the  institution  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  on  their  rocks  at  Rhodes 
or  Iklalta,  a  religious  and  military  confraternity  encam|)e<I  around  a 
church;  liberty  under  thctc  conditions  la  out  of  the  qucation. 
Public  convictions  are  loo  imiwrionti;  public  danger  tit  too  ^at. 
With  this  pressure  upon  him,  and  thus  hampered,  the  individual 
Ipvest  himself  up  to  tlic  community,  which  takes  full  posMBsion  of  him, 
bccaufc,  to  mftintain  its  own  existence,  it  needs  the  whole  mao. 
Henceforth  uo  one  may  derclop  ap«rt  and  for  himself;  no  one  may 
net  or  think  except  within  fixed  linoa.  The  type  of  man  n  distinctly 
and  clearly  defined,  if  not  logically  at  Icaat  traditionally ;  each  life,  as 
well  as  each  portion  of  each  life,  must  conform  to  this  type;  other- 
wise the  security  of  the  public  is  compromised :  any  faliing-off  in 
gymnastic  education  weakens  the  army ;  passing  the  images  of  the 
gods  and  ni-glccttng  the  usual  Iib:ition  draws  down  celestial  vengeance 
on  the  city.  Consequently,  to  prevent  all  deviations,  the  State, 
absolute  master,  exercises  unlimited  jurisdiction ;  no  freedom  wbat- 
CTcr  is  left  to  the  indiridual,  no  portion  of  himself  is  reserved  to 
himself,  no  sheltered  comer  against  the  strong  hand  of  public  force, 
neither  his  possessions,  his  children,  his  personality,  his  opinions^  nor 
his  conscience. f  If,  on  voting  days,  he  shares  tn  the  sovereignty,  he 
is  a  subject  all  the  rest  of  the  year,  even  to  his  private  sentiments. 
Bome,  to  serve  these  ends,  had  two  censors ;  one  of  the  KFchons  of 
Athens  was  inquisitor  of  the  faith ;  Socrates  was  put  to  death  "  for  not 
believing  in  the  gods  in  which  the  city  belieTc<d."J  In  reality,  not 
only  in  Greece  aud  in  Home,  but  in  Kgypt,  in  China,  in  India,  in 
Pcniia,  in  Judaja,  in  Xexico,  in  Peru,  during  the  fint  stages  of 
civilization,^  the  principle  of  human  communities  is  that  of  animal  or 
insect  communities ;  the  individual  belongs  to  the  public,  just  as 
the  bee  to  its  hive  aud  the  ant  to  its  ant-hill ;  he  is  simply  an  organ 

*  Mil(«  tskfin  bjrUiS  AUiuuiuu:  TIioImb,  kfler  Al«xan>l«r*«  victory;  Carintli,  tivtt 
it!  capture  hg  tlw  Komaiw  In  the  Fclopoiiiiicaiui  war,  th«  Flatvant,  wlio  aumncWr  it 
discrstion.  Mcpnt  to  lUatit.  Nicuu  a  murdsMd  ia  mU  1ilo«d  afUir  kU  defeat  in  Sidlj. 
Th«  pvuoDpn  tn  .Cgo*-l*«t«inM  have  tbdr  ttianiba  ««t  oiE. 

+  FnaWl  dc  Coul^ta :   '  U  Citi  Aoti^ii*,"  ch.  IT. 
'   ;  I1ato:"Thc.\polagyof  SMiatM."    ii«-*lwin  tlia  "Ctit»''Soi:raU»'  rtwoM  far 
not  oIudiDK  \iui  |>oiialt]r  impoMil  on  bim.      Ttio  uidont  cooccptiini  of  Um  t^tatc  ia  hoi* 
diMrly  act  (oiili. 

I  Vf.  the  C'uilg  of  Maaii,  thu  Zcnduvcata,  tU  PonUtau«h.  sod  tU  TcWm-U  In  tka 
ItatCoilc  ^liiot'a  IrauslatioD)  will  be  (uunii  tba  ptrfuolioa  ut  tba  ayrtcsn,  parttc-alul;  ia 
vol.  L  S4J,317:  ii.  S03;  iii.  9,  11,21.  93.  "Y.nrf  diatriot  cftiaf,  ui>  Uig  Iwrttth  •Uj 
of  Uio  lint  niao%  MKinblci  t«gcth«r  the  nicii  of  hii  ilittrict  ud  rvads  to  tliem  tlw  Uhw 
of  nilo*:  hoeunutMi  tlicic  Tirtno,  tlieir  coDduot,tbeii{ini((n«aui  tka rigbt  fiatk,  ohula 
their  kcowlcdin.  and  lio  nicotinic*  thcin ;  lie  lavettiaate*  tkar  mtm.  thdr  tsiSsgh 
BO-)  pirvrati  vx'hu  (mm  doinc  «ti]  ;  •upttiiittDilcDta  ormaiTiagM  ■>«  tl»t  ]i  o«a||  yMn> 
marry  at  tile  nrcacrilwd  aga.'*  Tb*  rwilnotloa  of  man  to  s  6tat«  autouuton  tbmmh  Is* 
InatJtutiao  of  "Oranetr  at  Osg*."  ....  "At  all  paad  haata,&t  all satliaruui a( 
troi»s,  ba  ctdan  llie  wplioatiea  «!  gaM.  tn  tlisa*  osms  mb  an  pat  la  ^*  aaluM** 
Bioulh;  tlivytlitnfulal  their  datMawi^cnittamiilt  or  atiootiag*.'' 
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iritllia  »n  orgftoum;  in  diverse  forms  and  in  dircne  applicationa 
autltoritativc  Hocialiam  alone  prevails. 

It  is  juflt  the  opposite  in  moilurQ  socictr.     What  wax  once  the 
rule   has  now  become  the  exception.     The  ancient  system  surrircs 
only  in  temporary  asAociatioiia,  like  an  armv,  or  in  special  associations, 
liko  »  convent.     Ilie  individual   hiis  liberated   hiinwlf  by  degrees, 
and  from  century  to  century,  he  has  extended  his  domain;  the  two 
chains  whicli  oucc  bound  him  fast  to  the  community  are  broken  or 
become  loosened.     In  the  first  place,  public  power  has  censed  to  con- 
sist  of  a  militia   protracting   a  otilt.      Through    the   inntilutton   of 
Oiristianity    ciril  society  and   religious  society   have   become   two 
distinct  empires,  Christ   Himself  having  sc{>uraU;d  the  two  juri«:lic- 
tiotii :    "  Render  nnto  Cse^ar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto 
Qod  the  things  that  arc  God's."     On  the  other  hand,  through  the 
rise   of  Protestantism,    tlie   great  Christian    Church    b   split    into 
numerous  sects,  which,  unable  to  destroy  each  other,  have  been  so 
compelled  to  live  together,  that  the  Scate,  even  when  preferring  one 
of  them,  has  found  it  necessary  ta  tolerate  the  others.     At  length, 
through   the   development    of    Protestantism,    philosophy   and   the 
sdvnccs,   speculative  beliefs  have  multiphcd.    Tlicrc  arc  almost  as 
many  faiths  now-a-days  as  there  are  thinking  men,  and  as  thinking 
men  arc  becoming  daily  more  numerous,  opinions  arc  daily  becoming 
more  numerous,  so  that  if  tlio  State  shouhl  try  to  impose  any  one  of 
these  on  society,  this  would  excite  opposition  from  an  iofiuity  of  others. 
Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  State  ix  found,  tirst,  in  remaining  neutral, 
and  next  in  acknowledging  that  it  is  not  qualified  to  interfere.     In 
the  second  place,  war  has  become  less  fretjuent  and  less  destructive, 
because  men  have  not  so  many  motives  for  waging  it,  nor  the  same 
motives' to  push  it  to  the  same  extremes.     Formerly,  war  was  tlie 
main  source  of  wealth ;  through  victories  man  acquired  slaves,  sub- 
jects, and  tributaries ;  he  turned  these  to  the  best  account  through  » 
luxurious  enjoyment  of  their  forced  labour.     Nothing  of  this  kind 
is  seen  now-a-days;  people  no  longer  think  of  providing  themselves 
with  human  cattle  ;  they  have  discovered  that,  of  all  animals,  these 
are  the  most  troublesome,  the  least  productive,  and  the  most  danger- 
ous.    Comforts  and  security'  are  obtained  much  more  readily  through 
&ee  labour  and  machinery  ;  the  great  object  now,  is  not  tu  conquer, 
bat  to  produce  and  interchange.     Kvery  day,  man  pressing  forward 
more  eagerly  in  civil  careers,  is   less  disposed  to  put  up  with   any 
obstacle  that  interferes  with  his  aims;  if  he  still  consents  to  be  a  soldier, 
it  is  not  to  become  an  invader,  but  to  provide  against  >nva<iou.    War, 
meanwhile,  ha£   l>ecome  more  scientific,  and  through  the  complica- 
tions of  its  machioery,  more  costly.    The  State  can  no  longer  call  out 
and  enlist  for  life  all  its  aUa>bodied  men  without  ruining  itself,  nor 
impede,  through  too  man;  regulations,  that  free   industr;    whidi. 
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througli  taxittioi),  provi<le8  it  with  its  mcaus  of  support ;  Tiowcrcr* 
sborUighted  the  Slate  may  be,  it  consults  civil  interests,  even  in  its 
militsry  interest.  Tbusj  of  the  tvo  nets,  in  the  toils  uf  wliicli  it 
bu  cnvclofii^l  all  hiimau  artirit)',  one  is  rent  asuudfr,  and  the  oiher 
ban  relaxed  its  tncslii'a.  There;  is  no  longer  smy  rcs»un  for  coiifcrnQ|r 
Ofnni]>oteuc«  on  the  community ;  the  individual  need  sot  alienate 
bimBclf  entirely  ;  be  may,  without  inconvenience,  reserve  to  hirnvrlf 
m  part  of  himself;  ami,  if  now  called  upon  to  »\^n  a  social  coutracl, 
yon  may  be  sure  that  he  would  make  this  reservation. 


4 


II. 

Outward  circumstances,  indeed,  arc  not  only  changed,  but  the  very 
deptlis  of  the  m>u1  arc  changed  ;  the  breatt  of  nutn  is  animated  by  « 
acntimcnt  wliicb  is  repugnant  to  ancient  stipulations.  Undoubtedly 
in  cxtn:mc  cases,  and  under  tbc  prcH.sure  of  brutal  necessfity,  I  may, 
without  special  instructions  and  for  a  time,  give  the  State  my  sigos- 
turc  in  blank;  but  never,  with  a  full  comprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  the  terms,  will  I  sign  away  in  good  faith  the  complete  and  penna* 
neut  abandonment  of  uiynelf ;  it  would  be  against  my  coittcienee  and 
my  honour,  which  two  possessions  arc  not  to  be  alienated.  Jly 
honour  and  my  conscience  are  not  to  go  out  of  my  keeping ;  I  nm 
their  sole  guardian  and  depositary ;  I  would  not  even  entrust  them 
to  my  father.  IIoDi  thew  terms  are  new  and  tlicy  expreiu  two  concrp- 
tions  unknown  to  the  aucientaj*  both  arc  of  profound  import  and  of 
infinite  reach.  Like  a  bud  separated  from  its  stem  and  taking  root 
apart,  the  individual,  through  these  conceptions,  has  separated  him- 
self from  the  primitive  body — clau,  family,  cti-ste,  or  city,  in  which  be 
has  lived  indistinguishable  and  lost  in  the  crowd  ;  be  has  ceased  to 
be  an  organ  and  an  ajtpendage :  he  has  become  a  complete  personality. 
The  tirst  of  these  conceptions  is  of  Christian  origin,  and  the  second 
of  feudal  origin ;  both,  following  each  other  and  conjoined,  measure 
the  enormous  distance  which  separates  the  aucicnt  soul  from  the 
modern  soul. 

Alone  in  the  presence  of  God,  the  Christian  is  sensible  of  every  tie 
dissolviug  like  wax  that  binds  bim  to  the  group  around  him;  lie 
stands  face  to  face  with  tbe  Great  Judge,  and  this  infallible  Judge 
sees  ail  souU  as  they  are,  not  confusedly  and  in  masses,  but  distinctly 
and  each  by  itself.  At  the  bar  of  this  tribuuai  no  one  is  answerable 
for  another;  each  answers  for  himself  alone ;  one  is  responsible  only 
for  one's  own  acts.     But  tliese  acts  are  of  infinite  consequence,  for  the 

■  Th«re  srv  t>o  exsrt  eqniralaoU  for  tli«M  two  WMila  ia  GrMk  ur   l.iAiau     iW 


KMBtio,  JigniMJ,  Aanor.  denote  iliSmot  tliMLca  ol  mOMuns.  Tliia  ilitfbranc*  is  i 
■ifprudslilc  in  th*  uonibiiution  of  tb«  two  iBwleRi  terns  Awoh  mukmnm,  Mmftlf 
WMeinM,  Ukd  tbo  pkrMo  daJte  ont"!  ionoar  a*  dkit  or  litaK'—okt  it  a  poiat  «f  Kfaonr,  Wt 
latB  D/iMOar,  &c  Tba  teclmiokl  tetai  cf  aixiMit  nonlit)',  tbe  OtnMfal,  thu  iift^ 
*iu^  tbo  Mr«rr^  fSMi;  iadiait*  ideas  of  uotherstanpaadcngia. 
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,  redeemed  by  the  blood  oE  a  God,  U  of  inGtute  price ;  hcuco, 
accDnting  m  it  has  or  hiu  not  protited  hy  the  divine  sacrifice,  so  irill 
the  reward  or  punUhmeut  be  infiDite;  at  the  6ual  judgmeut  an 
eternity  of  tonncnt  or  bitss  opens  before  it.  All  other  inicreats 
vacusU  aioDgsiile  of  an  interejit  of  such  rast  disproportion.  Thence- 
forth, the  most  serious  of  nil  nims  is  nghtcoustics«,  not  in  the  eyes  of 
man  hut  of  (iod,  and  agaiu,  day  afcer  day,  tho  »oul  reneirs  within 
italf  that  tragic  qnestioning  in  which  the  Judge  interrogates  aud  the 
sinner  renponds.  Through  this  dialogue,  which  has  been  going  on  for 
eighteen  centuries,  and  which  is  yet  to  continue,  cooacienoe  has  grown 
more  nnti  more  scnvitire,  and  man  has  conceived  an  idea  of  absolute 
jostice.  Whether  ibis  is  rented  in  an  all-powerful  master,  or  whetlier 
it  is  a  self-existent  truth  lilf<!  mathematical  truths,  in  no  wise  takes 
away  from  its  lacrodncss,  aor,  consccjueatly,  from  its  authority.  It 
commands  with  a  superior  voice,  and  iti  conimaiid*  must  be  obeyed, 
cost  what  it  will:  there  arc  strict  duties  to  which  every  man  is 
rigorously  bonnd.  Xo  pledge  may  reli«v3  him  of  these  duties ;  if  not 
fulfilled  because  be  has  given  contrary  pledges,  he  is  no  less  culpable 
on  this  account,  aud  besides,  he  is  culpable  for  lutving  pledged  him- 
self; the  pledging  of  himself  to  crimes  was  in  itself  a  crime.  His 
fault  thus  appears  to  him  twofold,  and  the  inward  prick  galls  hitn 
twice  instead  of  once.  Hence,  the  more  sensitive  the  conscieuce,  the 
greater  its  repugnance  to  self-abdication ;  it  repeLt  in  advance  any 
pact  tending  to  wrong-doing,  and  it  will  not  give  to  men  the  right  of 
imposing  remorse. 

At  the  same  time  another  sentiment  baa  arisen,  not  less  precious, 
and  still  more  energetic,  more  human  nud  more  elficaciuus.  Solitary 
in  his  stronghold,  the  feudal  chieftain,  at  the  bead  of  his  band,  could 
depend  on  nobody  but  himself,  for  a  public  force  did  not  then  exist. 
It  wa«  necessary  that  he  ahoulrl  protect  himself,  aud,  indeed,  over- 
protect  himself  i  whoever,  in  the  anarchical  and  military  society  in 
which  be  lived,  allowed  the  itlighlv«tcncroacbmcut,  or  left  unpunished 
the  slightest  approach  to  insult,  was  regarded  as  weak  or  craven,  and 
he  at  once  became  a  prey  ;  one  hud  to  be  proud-spirited  under 
penalty  of  death.  And  do  not  imagine  that  this  was  a  diOicult  task 
for  him.  Sole  proprietor  and  absolute  sovereign,  with  no  equals  or 
peers  on  his  domain,  he  was  a  unique  being  of  a  su]>crior  species  and 
out  of  proportion  with  all  others.*  Hence  his  soliluquising  during  tlie 
long  hours  of  a  dreary  solitude,  which  soliloquy  has  lasted   for  sine 

•  MoRt»iii:)i«,  «  Rmbm,"  boob  L  eh.  «3.  "  ObMrva  in  Uie  proriaao*  far  from  the 
CaaaUaa  in  KrittSMV,  (cv«XMn[ila,  Um  rvtisue.thc  RubjccU.  thoilutioi.  the  oeremoayol 
a  •eignouT  liviog  kIoim  by  bioMolf,  braii^l  up  nniuiu  ''>■  (luiicudnaU ;  uid  UkowUo 
otHBTve  th«  fliKhU  <4  liii  inug^iuiiuii.  ihaa  which  iiuthiiie  a  marc  rovsl ;  b«  loa^F  alli'lc 
to  bt*  lopMHr  moe  >  you.  u  if  be  mrt  the  kiii;;  <i[  I'urcii.  ....  Tbo  bordca  of 
•oTcrMgaty  Maraeljr  sSocto  the  Preiioh  gmlillwmme  luiuc  ui  In*  lil«,  who  caioi  only  to 
atiUa  At  hM  owa  bc«(tk>to«ia,  sad  who  knov*  bow  to  mle  hii  bontebold  without  diniiutA 
:  UW I  )■•  i*  sahce  as  t&e  Duke  of  Tenioc;," 
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ocntnrin.*  Thav,  in  hi)  oirn  eyc»,  his  pcnon  nnd  all  tliat  depend* 
on  him  arc  ionolable;  ratbet  than  tolerate  the  sUghtest  infringement 
OD  his  pmrogatiroi,  he  will  dare  all  and  Macnficc  all.t  A  proud 
spirit  (orffufil  eralU)  is  the  best  of  sentinela  In  guard  a  right;  for 
it  guards  the  right  not  only  to  prcacnc  tho  right,  hut  also  awl 
especially,  to  satisfy  the  proud  spirit  itself;  man  imagiues  the  character 
which  befits  his  rank,  and  this  character  he  imiwscs  on  himself  as  a 
pasawonL  Theuceforth,  he  not  only  compels  the  respect  of  others,  but 
be  respects  himself;  he  possesses  the  sentiment  of  honour,  a  generous 
pride  vhich  makes  him  regard  himself  as  nobl«  and  incapable  of 
4oing  anything  mean.  In  discriminating  between  his  aetions,  he  may 
err ;  fashion  or  vanity  may  often  lead  him  too  far.  or  lead  him  astray, 
either  on  the  path  of  rccklessneaa,  or  on  that  of  puerility ;  he  may 
fix  his  point  of  honour  in  the  wrong  place.  But,  in  sum,  and  tbanlci 
to  this  being  a  fiicd  point,  he  will  maintain  himself  erect  cyen  under 
an  absolute  monarcliy,  and«r  «  Philip  11.  in  Sjuun,  under  a  Louis  XIV. 
in  trance,  under  a  yrcdenck  II.  in  Frusaia.  From  the  feudal  barou 
or  gentleman  of  tin:  Court,  to  the  modem  gentleman,  this  tradition 
pentbts  and  descends  from  story  to  story,  down  to  the  loweal  xocial 
substratum ;  now-a-dnys,  every  man  of  spirit,  the  bourgeois,  the 
peasant,  the  workman,  has  bis  point  of  honour  like  the  noble ;  he  like- 
wise, in  spite  of  the  social  encroachments  that  gain  on  him,  rcscnce  to 
himself  some  private  nook,  some  sheltered  retreat  in  which  lie  can 
store  bis  faiths,  his  opinions,  his  affections,  his  obligations  as  son, 
husband  and  futber,  all  that  constitutes  what  he  holds  deare«t  in  life. 
This  stronghold  belongs  to  him  alone ;  no  one,  oven  in  the  name  of 
tlie  public,  has  a  right  to  enter  it ;  to  surremlcr  it  would  lie  nn  act  of 
oovanUcc ;  rather  tban  give  up  its  keys  be  would  die  in  the  breacli.t 
When  this  militant  sentiment  of  honour  is  enlisted  on  the  aide  of  con- 
acicnoc  it  becomes  virtue  iteelf.^  Such  arc,  now-a-^days,  the  tifo  mavirr 
ideas  of  our  Kurojieau  morality.  [|   Throujjh  the  former  the  individual 

•  "HfaiolnadaChMMabnsiid."**].!    CLMSoiKMaaOMlMade  Canboow'*] 
t  Iq  China,  Um  nefst  princilda  b  Just  tbs  oupeaito.     Th«  Cltiuar,  anidrt  oUlMta 

and  onbaniMmfitt,  alway*  •bJoIb  «id«-«>a,  wUcL  mmbb  "^aU  lliy  aHfectioa.'* — Bofc 

X  L'bnstn  CkiM>ia<^''  i.  MM. 
t  la  UM  Unitcil  9UIU»  tb*  moral  onhr  «f  tUaa  kmm*  diMf  on  T*ant«M  idau. 

KOTWthald  d«ep  trarai  ol  fondal  oonwptieau  are  lonna  then.  Nncb  dt«p«r  Uiaa  flir- 

vkwa  i  to  iwtssni  the  i^eral  dtf«rcDc«  for  wonoa  vbich  ia  qdia  durMric  awi  tvn 

}|Ob>arTv,  fraaa  tliiapomtofriew,  ia  the  woaanof  moAon  tioiaa  tha  praaamtin* 
ofvirtttA.  TbaaatimCBtaldDty  takaatiKlaadlanMiduty,  batUuabMsawdiBuR 
powerfal  aiixillat7  id  tiiaatntlniant  allioDaar«rs4npisiial«|«ii(iL 

1  Th«  mural  dtaoiUnl  tanai,  bat  aeeonllag  to  a  HkmI  law.  jaM  Uho  a  iiiilhiwilhil 
fanctiou.  Ertr}  lymuaaiuty  ha*  ita  o<«b  (niwai  ttcmicnta,  ila  own  pFCoUar  orawbadaa. 
biatutT  and  unoBBdiiiga,  ami  ntcvwartly  tta  ourn  omditiDoa  of  vitalttv.  Whan  tta 
i)uaca'b*ci»  abtira  iaohoaca  itail  unprrcaabd,  Una  ModitioM  nrnlvea  ua  ^amacntt 
bmIom  Bala  Mid  faiaale  rirak,  la  Cuim  it  eoBihtt  of  sMcnial  aallMrilT,  Qkian 
odnoatf oai.  atid  rImI  obaervsMML  laataoeiaalelawicaiciVf  it  rwiiilMlpf  th«— ai- 
poteoM  af  tba  Staks.  mwMtie  adocaUo^  aad  ifcraty.  !■  aaah  aal«t)r,  sad  tnaMh 
<oantiy.lbM*iit>li»nd]lMia*aNatfa«MadliyBiaiaflrlanbanrfitBt]reni  ' 
artbftbertntenlistlkiaortbatdaaofaetloaa.  VhatiMi  tMUiUaJdwHlaaal 
luiBiBd,lM  b  «aaeb«a<oW^WiM;  wk«  bs  daaa  wifaU)  tkM  Ik  i 
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recugniits  dattcs  from  wbicli  nolliiug  cau  exempt  him  ;  through  the 
latter,  he  ctaiius  rights  of  which  nothing  cau  deprive  him.  Our 
civilization  has  sprting  from  the«<^  two  roots,  and  tht;  growth  atill  con- 
tintieH.  ('onsider  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  historical  soil  in  which 
they  penetrate,  and  you  may  judge  of  their  vigour.  Consider  tlio 
height  and  unlimited  growth  of  the  treeit  which  they  nuuriah,  and 
yon  may  decide  on  their  healthinos.  Ercrywhcre  else,  one  or  the 
other  having  failed,  in  Chiiiii,  in  the  Roman  empire,  in  IsUmism, 
ihe  sap  baa  dried  downward,  and  the  tree  has  become  stunted  or  has 
falleu.  Thcae  two  roots  keep  our  civiliitation  alive  nnd  diffusive; 
they  give  substance  to  its  noblest  branches,  to  its  best  fruits;  tlieir 
human  offshoutii  arc  more  or  less  beautifid  according  as  the  sap  is 
more  or  leas  pure — and  these  are  the  roots  which  the  Jacobin  uxc 
sevks  to  eradicate.  It  is  the  modcra  mail,  not  a  Chinese,  not  an 
ancient  Greek  or  Komun,  not  a  Mussulman,  not  a  negro,  not «  sarnge, 
but  a  man  formed  by  Christian  education,  and  taking  refuge  iu  his 
conscieuce  as  tn  a  sanctuary,  a  man  forme<l  by  feudal  education,  aud 
eotreDcfaod  behind  hia  honour  as  in  a  fortress,  who  is  bid  by  the 
new  Social  Contract  to  surrender  this  sanctuary  and  stronghold. 

Now,  under  this  democracy,  founded  on  the  picpondersnce  of  mem- 
ben,  into  whose  hands  am  1  required  to  make  this  surrender?  Tfaco- 
tically,  into  those  of  the  community ;  that  ia  to  say,  of  a  crowd  ia 
which  an  auonymons  impulM:  is  the  substitute  for  individual  judgment; 
iu  wfaicli  action  become;'  iuipentonal  because  it  is  collective ;  in  which 
nobody  acknowledges  responsibility;  in  which  I  am  borne  along  like 
a  grain  of  wand  in  a  whirlwind  ;  Ju  which  all  sorts  of  outrages  arc 
condoued  beforehand  for  reasons  of  Slate.  Fractieally,  into  the 
hands  of  the  majority  counted  by   beads ;  a  majority  which,  orcr- 

^ excited  by  the  struggle  for  mastery,  will  abuse  its  victory  and  wrong 
the  minority  to  which  I  may  belong;  of  a  provisional  minority 
which,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  replaced  by  another,  so  that  if  I  am 
to-dny  oppressor,  I  am  sure  of  being  oppressed  to-morrow;  still 
more  particularly,  of  six  or  sn'en  hundred  representatives  umong 
whom  I  am  called  upon  to  choose  but  oue.  To  elect  this  one 
representative  I  have  only  one  vote  among  ten  thousand  ;  in  helping 
to  elect  him  I  am  only  the  ten  thousamUh;  I  do  not  even  count 
for  A  ten  thousandth  in  electing  tlie  others.  Aud  it  ia  these  six  or 
■even  hundred,  strangers  to  mo,  to  wliom  I  give  full  power  to  decide 
for  me;  note  the  expression,  full  power,  which  means  vnVtmiled 
povKT,  oot  alone  over  my   property  aud  life,  but,  agoin,  over  roy 

nmoni;  tliv  mom)  oosdict  iiUio  iuwa[iliitiii;^u''=w1i'<^  takrapUM  bctn'tEo  tliCBonvral 
piwari{itiiici  kiiil  tlw  poiannal  impuUu.  In  onr  ICiiroixnu  locitty  the  viuJ  oomUtian,  nod 
thertfonlhrLioiwnlpmeriptiun.UMnirrMiiiMv^tcoiiiilid  with  i«>|>cct  for olhcriliuclniliag 
women  sod  cliildniD).  'niiSMwuraHiii'tii»iiulii>tvryh»k«m>,iit*rMlv*nUKooi'»rtbcwi 


tbst  procwdo  it ;  okdi  individcuil  bcdng  ratpMtnt,  141-I1  can  ilvvoto|i  hiniMlf  accordini  tp 
it«t«:  ho  taa  invent  in  sU  diNettona.  briag  foitli  evrr^  Murt  of  iiraduoUen,  aBdbo 
I  to  liiiBMli  ud  oActs  in  vtvry  way,  tttna  ctMbliuj  sociei;  tu  dvvvlop  indcnwte^ 
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conitcicnoc  with  nil  its  powcn  combined  ;  tfaftt  is  to  ay,  power 
much  more  extensive  than  that  I  oonfer  separattd;  on  ten  peraoiu 
in  tihom  I  place  more  confidence — on  my  legal  adTiser  who  looka 
after  my  fortune,  on  the  teacher  of  ray  children,  on  the  phvm-iin  who 
can-jt  for  my  health,  on  the  confessor  who  dirccU  my  conscience,  on 
the  friends  who  are  to  serre  as  executors  of  my  last  will  and  testament, 
on  seconds  in  a  duel  who  decide  on  my  life,  on  the  waste  of  my 
blood,  and  who  guard  my  liooour.  Without  reference  to  the 
dcplorahle  force,  ho  often  played  around  the  Iiallot-bos,  or  to  the 
force<I  and  spurious  elections  which  jint  a  contrary  interprctatioo  on 
public  wcotiiucnt,  or  to  the  ofHcial  fictions  by  which,  setuully  at  this 
moment,  a  few  fanatics  and  miulmeu,  who  represent  Dobody  bat 
themsclroi,  assume  to  represent  the  nation,  measure  what  dc^free  of 
confidence  I  may  have,  even  after  honest  elections,  in  represeatstiro 
thus  chosen  !  Frc4)uently  I  have  Yoied  for  the  defeated  candidate, 
in  which  ca»c  I  am  represented  by  the  other  whom  1  did  not  want 
for  o  representative.  In  voting  for  the  clcctocl  candidate  I  did  it 
because  1  knew  of  no  better  one,  and  liccausc  his  opponent  seemed  to 
me  worse.  And  cTcn  him  I  have  seen  only  at  odd  momcnls;  I 
scarcely  know  more  of  him  than  the  colour  of  his  eoat,  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  and  tie  way  he  has  of  thumping  bis  breast.  All  I  know 
of  him  IK  through  his  addresses,  vnguc  and  declamatory,  through 
editori-ols,  and  through  drawing-room,  eoffce-bouse,  or  street  goasip. 
His  title  to  my  wnfidetioc  is  of  the  flimsiest  and  ."Iiul lowest  kind  ; 
there  is  notbing  to  substantiate  his  integriiy  or  compctcacy  ;  he  has 
DO  diploma  and  no  one  to  endorse  him,  like  the  teacher ;  Iw  has  uo 
guarantee  from  the  corporation  to  which  he  belonics,  like  tbc  phyticixn, 
the  priest,  or  the  lawyer ;  with  certificates  of  chanctcr  such  o*  be 
baa  one  would  hesitate  to  engage  a  domestic.  And  all  the  more 
because  the  class  from  which  I  am  obliged  to  take  him  is  almost 
always  the  politicians,  a  suspicions  class,  especially  in  ooontries 
where  UEiivcrsal  suffrage  prevails;  for  this  class  is  not  recruited 
from  the  moat  iudejicndent,  the  ablest,  and  the  moat  honest,  bat 
from  volubli-,  scheming  men  and  xcalnus  charlatans,  who,  liaTitig 
failed  in  private  careers  for  lack  of  character,  in  sitnaiioBS  where  one  it 
watched  too  closely  and  too  nicely  weighed  in  the  balmce,  fall  bad: 
on  vicious  courses,  in  which  tite  waul  of  scrupuhiusnessanddiscretioa 
is  a  force  instead  of  a  weakness.  To  their  indelicacy  and  impudeoce 
the  doors  of  a  public  career  stand  wide  open.  Such  is  the  august  per- 
•onagc  into  whose  bands,  according  to  the  theory,  I  am  called  apon 
to  burrender  my  personality.  Certainly,  if  telf-reDunciatinn  were 
necessary,  I  wouM  rather  give  myself  up  to  a  king  or  to  au 
aristocracy,  even  hereditarj- ;  for  then  would  my  rcprescnlstites  he 
at  least  recommended  by  their  evident  rank  and  their  profaoble  com- 
petency.    Democracy,  in  its  nature  and  composition,  is  a  system  iu 
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which  the  individual  avarda  to  his  repreaentatives  the  least  trust  and 
deference:  hence  it  ia  the  system  in  which  he  shonld  entrust  them 
with  the  least  power.  Conscience  and  hononr  everywhere  enjoin  a 
man  to  retain  fur  himtelf  some  portion  of  his  independence;  but 
nowhere  else  will  he  oede  bo  tittle  of  it.  If  in  every  modern  con- 
stitution the  domain  of  tlic  State  ought  to  be  limited,  it  a  in  modem 
democracy  that  it  shonld  be  limited  most. 

III. 

Let  us  try  to  define  ita  limits.  After  the  turmoil  of  invasions 
and  conquest,  at  the  height  of  social  disi  nictation,  amidst  the  com- 
bats daily  occurring  bciwcen  private  parties,  there  arose  in  every 
Euro[)can  community  a  pulilic  force,  which  force,  tatting  for  centuries, 
atiil  pcrsista  in  our  day.  How  it  was  organized,  through  what  early 
atagc*  of  violence  it  has  pasted,  through  what  accidents  and  struggles, 
and  into  whose  hands  it  w  now  ciitru«te<l,  whether  temporarily  or  for 
ercr,  whatever  the  laws  of  its  transmission,  whether  by  inheritance 
or  election,  is  of  secondary  importance;  the  main  thin^  is  its 
functions  and  their  mode  of  operation.  Substantially,  it  is  a  mighty 
sword,  drawn  from  its  scabbard  and  uplifted  over  the  smaller  blades 
around  it,  with  which  private  individuals  once  cutcnL-Ii  other's  throats. 
Menaced  by  it,  the  smaller  blades  nrpoto  in  their  scabbardn;  they 
have  become  inert,  useless  and,  finally,  rusty;  with  few  exceptions, 
everybody  has  now  ln«t  both  the  habit  and  the  desire  to  use  them  ; 
tbenccforth,  in  this  pacified  society,  the  public  sword  is  so  formidable 
that  all  private  resUtaiice  vanbthcs  the  moment  it  flashes.  Thia 
sword  is  foi^d  out  of  two  interests;  its  efficacy  was  first  needed 
against  similar  blades  brandished  by  other  communities  on  the 
frontier ;  and  next,  against  the  smaller  blades  which  hod  passions 
are  always  shaqwning  in  the  interior.  People  demanded  protection 
against  enemies  without  and  ruHinns  and  murdcrei-s  within,  and, 
slowly  and  painfully,  after  much  groping  and  many  rctompcrings,  the 
hereditary  union  of  pentstent  energies  has  fashioned  the  sole 
arm  which  is  capable  of  protecting  lives  nud  property  with  any 
degree  of  success.  So  long  as  it  does  no  more  I  am  indebted  to  the 
State  which  holds  the  hilt ;  it  gives  mc  a  si'curity  which,  without  it, 
I  could  not  enjoy ;  in  exchange  for  this  security  I  owe  it,  for  my 
quota,  the  means  fur  keeping  this  weapon  in  good  ooiiditiou  :  any 
service  rendered  is  worth  its  cost.  Accordingly,  there  is  between  the 
State  and  myself,  if  not  an  express  contract,  at  least  a  tacit  nndcr- 
fttanding,  analogous  to  that  which  binds  a  child  to  its  parent,  a  l>elicvcr 
to  his  church,  and  on  both  sidca  this  mutual  uuderitanding  in  clear 
and  precise.  The  State  engages  to  look  after  my  security  within 
and  without ;  I  engage  to  furnish  the  means  for  it*  doing  so,  which 
means  consist  of  my  respect  and  gratitude,  my  zeal  as  a  citizen,  my 
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KGrviccs  as  a  conscript,  my  contribntioDs  as  a  taxpayor ;  in  short, 
whatever  w  neceRKarj-  for  the  maint«iiBticc  of  an  army,  a  nary,  « 
diplomatic  organisation,  civil  and  criminal  cotirts,  a  milttta  and  ptdico, 
ooiitral  and  local  iulininUtratiouti;  iu  brief,  a  hnnnoaious  set  of  organs 
of  which  my  obedience  and  loyalty  roniitttate  the  aliment  and  the 
blood.  Tlii*  loyalty  and  obedience,  wlinterer  I  am,  wfactber  rich  or 
poor,  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew  or  frectliinker,  royalist  or  republican, 
iiidiridualiNt  or  Kocialist,  I  owe  in  honour  and  in  conscicnoc,  for  I 
bavo  received  their  G<iuival«nt.  I  am  very  glad  that  I  am  uot  ran- 
<liushed,  assastinated,  or  robbed.  I  pay  back  to  the  State  exactly 
what  it  expends  in  macbiner}-  and  oversight  for  keeping  down  brutal 
cupidity,  greedy  appetites,  deadly  fanaticisiDs,  the  entire  bowling 
pack  of  passions  and  desires  of  which,  sooner  or  later,  I  might  become 
the  prey,  were  it  not  constantly  to  extend  over  me  its  vigilant  protec- 
tioo.  When  it  asks  repayment  of  its  outlay,  it  ia  not  my  property 
which  it  takes  away,  but  its  own  property  vbicb  it  resumes,  and  in 
this  light  it  may  l<^itimately  force  mc  to  pay.  Ou  condition,  bow- 
cTCTithat  the  State  docs  not  exact  more  than  my  liabilities — and  this 
it  docs  when  it  oversteps  ita  original  engngement ;  whcu  it  under- 
takes some  extra  material  or  moral  work  that  I  do  not  ask  for ;  when 
it  coiMtitntca  itself  sectarian,  moralist,  philanthropist,  or  ]>edagogae: 
when  it  strives  to  propagate  within  its  borders,  or  outside  of  them, 
any  rcligtouH  or  philowphic  dogma,  or  any  special  political  or  aooial 
system ;  for  then  it  adds  a  new  article  to  the  primitive  pact,  for 
which  article  there  is  not  the  Miniu  unanimous  and  assured  aaneal 
that  existed  wlicu  the  pact  was  first  completed.  Ve  arc  all  wiUiug 
to  be  secured  against  violence  and  fnud ;  outside  of  this,  and  on 
almost  every  other  point,  there  are  divergent  wills.  1  hare 
my  own  religion,  my  own  opinions,  my  habits,  my  customs, 
my  peculiar  riews  of  life  and  way  of  regarding  the  nniverte. 
Now,  this  is  just  what  constitutes  my  pcnouality,  what  honour  and 
conscience  forbid  me  to  alienate,  that  which  the  State  baa  promised 
me  to  bold  hamdcsi.  Couscqucntly  when,  through  its  additional 
article,  it  attempts  to  regulate  these  iu  a  certain  way,  if  that  way  b 
not  my  way,  it  fails  to  fulfil  its  primordial  engagement  and,  instead  of 
protecting  me,  it  oppresses  me.  Kven  if  it  should  hare  the  Jtupjwirtof 
a  majority,  even  if  all  i-otcra,  less  one,  shoidd  agree  iu  ontmsting  it 
vith  this  supererogatory  function,  were  there  only  one  dinentie&t. 
this  one  would  bcwrouged,  and  iu  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  and 
in  all  cases,  the  State,  to  full!)  its  new  task,  exacts  from  him  an  extra 
amount  of  subsidy  and  service ;  for  every  supplementary  work  brings 
along  with  it  siipjilementary  expenses;  the  budget  is  overbunlcaed 
when  the  State  takes  upon  itself  the  procuring  of  work  for  laboorcn 
orcmployment  for  artists,  the  maintenance  of  any  particular  indas- 
trial  or  commercial  enterprise,  the  giving  of  alma,  and  the  famiabing 
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of  education.  To  an  expenditure  of  money  odd  an  expenditure  nf 
Utca,  ghonlil  tt  enter  npou  a  war  of  generosity  or  of  propagandism. 
Xoir,  to  all  these  expenditures  tbat  it  doca  not  apjirurc  of,  the 
m'murity  contribates  as  wcli  aa  the  majority  which  does  approve  of 
tbem]  all  the  wane  for  tlte  oonwrtpt  and  the  lax-payer  if  they 
belong  to  the  dissntislicd  tpoup ;  whether  they  like  it  or  not  the 
•collector  puts  his  hand  in  the  Uit-paycr's  pocket,  and  the  Hcrgeant 
lays  his  hand  on  the  conscript's  collar.  In  the  second  place,  and  in 
nnmerons  cases,  not  only  docs  the  Slate  take  nnjuatly  over  ani)  be- 
yond  my  liability,  but,  again,  it  uses  unjustly  tho  money  it  extorts 
from  me  in  tlie  application  of  this  to  nev  constraints.  Sodi  is  the 
case  vbcQ  it  imposes  on  me  its  theology  or  philosophy,  when  it 
praacribea  for  me  or  interdicts  a  cult,  when  it  assumes  tu  regulate 
my  ways  and  habits,  to  limit  my  labour  or  expenditure,  to  direct 
the  education  of  my  children,  to  lix  the  prices  of  my  wares  or  the 
rate  of  my  wages.  For  then,  in  cnpiiort  of  its  conimauds  or  pro- 
hibitions, it  enacts  against  the  refractory  light  or  serious  penalties, 
all  the  way  from  forfeiture  of  political  or  civil  Hghts,  to  fine,  imprison- 
ment, exile  and  the  guillotine.  In  other  words,  the  crown  I  do  not  owe 
it,  and  of  which  it  rob«  me,  pays  for  the  persecution  which  it  indicts 
upon  mc.  I  am  reduced  to  paying  out  of  my  own  purse  the  wages 
of  my  inijuisitor*,  my  jailor  and  my  executioner.  A  more  glaring 
oppressioQ  could  not  be  imagined !  Let  ns  take  heed  of  the  cn- 
emachmenta  of  the  State,  and  not  allow  it  to  become  anything  more 
than  a  walcb-dog.  Whilst  the  teeth  and  nails  of  other  guests  in 
the  household  hare  been  losing  their  sharpness,  its  fangs  have  be* 
como  formidable ;  it  is  now  colonsal,  nml .  it  alone  still  keeps  np  the 
practice  of  tightiug.  Let  ns  supply  it  with  QOuri«hmcut  against 
wolves;  but  never  let  it  touch  the  peaceable  folks  around  the  table. 
Appetite  grows  by  eating;  it  would  soon  become  a.  wolf  itself,  and 
the  most  ravenous  wolf  inside  the  fold.  The  important  thing  is  to 
keep  a  chain  around  ita  nedc  and  oouline  it  within  its  own  pale. 

IV. 

Let  as  inspect  this  fold,  which  is  an  extensive  one,  and,  through 
its  windings,  reaches  inl<i  almost  every  nook  of  private  life.  Every 
pt-inite  domain,  indeed,  physical  or  moral,  offers  temptations  for  ita 
neighbours  to  trespass  on  it,  and  to  keep  this  intact,  demands  the 
superior  intervention,  or  arbitration,  of  a  third  party,  To  acquire,  to 
posBCss,  to  sell,  to  give,  to  bequeath,  to  contract  between  husband 
ami  wife,  father,  mother,  or  child,  between  master  or  domestic, 
employer  or  cmpluy6e,  each  act  and  each  situation  iuvolves  rights 
limited  by  contiguous  and  adverse  rights;  and  it  is  the  State  which 
■  sets   up  the  bonudarv  between  Ihcni.     Not   iliat  ihe  State  creates 
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and  tlicrcforc  enact*  civil  law«,  wTiicb  it  applies  tlirongli  its  Conrfa 
and  gcndnnnes,  iu  such  u  wa;  e.»  to  secure  to  eacb  iudii-idual  what 
beloDgs  to  btm.  The  State  stands,  accordingly,  oa  regulator  and 
controller,  not  only  of  private  {xtwieMiotis,  hut  also  of  llie  family 
and  domestic  life.  Ita  autliority  is  thus  legitimately  introdnccd  into 
that  mervod  circle  in  which  the  individnal  will  has  entrenched  itself, 
and,  as  is  the  habit  of  all  great  Powers,  once  the  circle  is  invaded, 
its  tcndvncr  is  to  occupy  it  fully  and  entirely.  To  this  end  it  pro- 
mulgates a  new  principle.  Elevated  into  &  moral  personality,  the 
same  as  a  church,  university,  or  charitable  or  scientific  hody,  ia  it 
not  hound,  like  every  corporate  iuslitution  oi^anieed  to  last 
for  ages,  to  extend  its  vision  far  and  near,  and  prefer  to  private 
interest?!,  which  are  only  life-iutercatji,  common  interests  which  ore 
eternal  ?  Is  not  this  the  superior  end  to  which  all  othcn  should  be 
subordinated  ?  And  aliould  this  interest,  which  is  supreme  overall,  be 
BacriRccd  to  two  troublesome  instincts,  which  arc  oftentimes  unreasott- 
able  and  dun^crous—to  coiiKcicuce,  which  overilows  with  mystic  abour- 
dities,  *nd  to  honour,  the  incitements  of  irbtcb  end  in  murder?  Cer- 
tainly not ;  and  first,  in  itit  gnuidcst  worlds,  when  the  Stale,  as  legisla- 
tor, regulates  marriages,  inbciitances,  and  testaments,  it  is  not  respect 
for  the  wiU  of  individuals  which  solely  guides  it ;  it  docs  not  content 
itself  with  obliging  everybody  to  pay  his  debts,  inclading  even  those 
which  fttx:  tacit,  involuntary  and  innate;  it  takes  into  account  the 
public  interest,  it  calculates  remote  probabilities,  future  cotitiu- 
guncics,  all  results  singly  and  collectively.  Manifestly  m  allowing  or 
forbidding  divorce,  in  extending  or  resiricting  what  a  man  may 
dispose  of  by  will,  in  favouring  or  interdicting  substitutions,  it  acts 
chiefly  in  view  of  tome  political,  economical,  or  social  advantages, 
such  as  the  consolidation  of  the  union  of  the  scscs,  or  the  implanting 
in  the  family  of  habits  of  discipline  or  aeutimeota  of  affectiou,  or 
exciting  in  children  a  conciliatory  spirit,  or  one  of  concord,  or  the 
training  for  the  nation  of  a  Ntuff  of  natural  ehii-Aains,  or  an  army 
of  small  proprietors,  advantages  ttiat  arc  always  authorixcd  by  the 
universal  aMienl.  ^lorcover,  and  nlwuys  with  this  tiitircrMil  assent,  it 
docs  other  things  outsidc]thc  task  originally  assigned  to  it,  and  nobody 
tliinks  that  it  usuqu,  as  when  it  coins  money,  when  it  regulates  weights 
and  measures,  when  it  establishes  quarantines,  when,  on  condition  of 
an  indemnity,  it  expropriates  private  projicrty  for  public  utiliiv,  when 
it  builds  lighthouses,  harbours,  dykes,  canals,  roads,  when  it  defray* 
the  cost  of  scientific  expeditions,  when  it  founds  museums  aud 
public  libraries ;  at  times  toleration  is  shown  for  its  support  uf 
universities,  schools,  churches,  and  theatres,  and  to  justify  freili 
drafts  on  private  purses  for  each  object  do  reason  is  admnccd  hot 
the  interests  of  the  public.  Why  should  it  not,  in  like  nuuioer,  lake 
upon  itself  every  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  all  ?     Why  should  it 
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hesitftte  to  eommADd  tlic  cxccation  of  every  work  advantagcnus 
to  the  com  mil  n  it  V,  and  why  abntaiu  from  iutcrclicting  every  dii- 
advantii^eoua  work  ?  Now,  olwcrrc  thU  :  in  bumao  society  every  act 
of  ominion,  or  of  commiMioii,  even  what  is  done  ttingly  and  a))iirt, 
or  in  secret,  w  n  loss  or  gaia  to  that  society.  If  I  neglect  to  take  care 
of  ray  properly,  of  my  healtli,  of  my  intellect,  of  my  soul.  I  mider- 
minc  or  vceakcn  iu  my  pcrsou  a  member  of  the  Dommuuity  who  is 
rich,  healthy,  and  strong,  only  ibrongli  the  richBCu,  health,  and 
streagth  of  bis  fcllow-mcaibcrs,  so  that,  from  this  point  of  view,  my 
private  actions  are  nil  public  bvucfits  or  public  iDJuries.  Why,  then, 
from  this  8t«D<I-point  should  tlie  Stale  scruple  about  preseribiog  some 
and  iulcrdictiiig  otht-nt?  Why,  in  order  to  better  exercise  this 
right,  and  better  fulHI  this  obligation,  should  it  not  constitute  itself 
the  univeraal  contractor  for  labour,  and  the  noiTcrsal  distribntor  of 
productions  ?  \Vhy  should  it  not  I>c  the  sole  aj^riciiltiiri.tt,  manufac- 
turer, and  incrcbant;  the  single  proprietor  and  administrator  of  all 
France  ?  Precisely  because  this  would  be  opposed  to  the  comnioa 
weal.     Here  the  second  principle,   that  advanced  against  indiridusl 

titulependence,  o|)era(cs  inversely,  and,  iiistciid  of  being  an  adversary,  it 
becomes  a  champion.  Far  from  setting  the  State  free,  it  pnt«  another 
chaiu  around  \ts  neck,  and  thus  strengthens  the  pnli^  within  which 
modcru  conscience  and  modern  honour  have  confined  the  public 
guardian. 
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V. 


In  what,  indeed,  does  the  commim  weal  consist  ?  It  consists  in 
llicinlcrcst of  cachaud  all — that  is to»ay,  in  every  ouv's  interest;  and 
the  interest  of  every  one  consists  iu  things  the  possession  of  which  is 
agreeable  auti  the  deprivation  painful.  The  whole  world  wouM  iu  vain 
gainsay  this  j>oint,  Kvery  scn^Lstion  is  personal.  My  suS'cnugs  and 
my  eojoymcnts  arc  not  to  be  contested,  any  more  than  my  inclination 
fur  ohjeets  which  procure  nie  the  one  and  my  dishke  of  objects  which 
procure  mc  the  other.  No  arbitrary  definition,  therefore,  can  be 
given  of  each  iiidividuar»  giarticular  interaat;  this  exists  as  a  fact 
indepeodeDlly  of  the  legislator ;  all  that  remains  is  to  show  what  this 
interest  is,  and  what  each  individual  prefers,  Preferences  vary 
according  to  race,  lime,  place  and  circnmstance ;  but,  among  the 
things  the  possession  of  which  is  ever  tlesirable,  and  the  ]>rivalion  of 
vbieh  is  ever  dreaded,  there  is  ooe  which,  directly  desired  and  for 
itself,  becomes,  through  the  progress  of  eiritizaiion,  more  and  more 
cheriilux),  and  of  which  the  privation  becomes,  through  the  progress 
of  civilization,  more  and  more  grievous,  and  that  is,  the  full  posses- 
sion for  everybody  of  oue's  self,  the  entire  ownership  of  one's  body 
and  property,  the  faculty  of  thinking,  believing,  and  worshipping  as 
one  pleases,  of  associating  with  others,  and  of  acting  separately  or 
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Along'  witli  others,  to  all  xetiscs  xaA  witliout  hindrance — in  abort, 
one's  liberty.  That  this  liberty  may  be  as  extensive  a»  poniUe  is. 
in  all  time*,  one  of  man'it  great  needs,  and,  in  our  day,  it  ia  the 
greatest  of  all  his  needs.  There  arc  two  rraaona  for  thin :  one  natural 
and  the  other  histoncal.  Naltirally,  man  ia  a  tejnrate  indindaality  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  small  distinct  world  in  binuetf,  a  centre  apart  in  nu 
enclosed  circle,  a  detached  organiun  complete  in  ilnelf,  and  ho  au0ers 
when  his  spontaneous  inelinations  are  thwarted  by  the  tuterreation 
of  a  foreign  power.  Historically,  he  h»  become  a  complex  organism, 
whereon  three  or  four  religions,  five  or  sis  eivilizations,  thirty  cen- 
turies of  assiduous  culture  hare  left  their  impriut,  wherein  all  his 
Acquisitions  are  combined  together,  wherein  heredities  arc  iotCT' 
crossed,  wherein  special  traits  have  accumulated  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  the  most  original  niid  the  must  sensitive  of  beings.  Just  as 
civilization  increases,  to  does  his  complexity  go  on  increasing ;  bis 
originality  becomes  more  intense,  and  his  xenitibilities  keener;  from 
which  it  follows  that  the  greater  his  civilization  the  greater  bis  re- 
Jyuguance  to  constraint  and  uniformity.  Each  person  now-a<(tayH  is 
the  terminal  and  peculiar  product  of  a  vast  elaboration,  of  which  the 
divers  stories  have  bccu  built  up  in  this  order  but  once,  a  uuiqae 
plant  of  its  kind,  a  solitary  individual  of  superior  and  Baer  essence, 
which,  with  its  own  inward  stntcturc  and  its  own  inalienable  type, 
can  bear  uo  other  than  itji  own  cliaraclcristic  fruit.  Nothing  could 
be  more  adreise  to  tlic  interest  of  the  oak  than  to  be  tortured  idIo 
bearing  the  apples  of  the  upjilc-tree;  nothing  ooiilil  be  more  adrersc 
to  the  interest  of  tlic  apple-tree  than  to  be  tortured  into  bearing 
acorns ;  nothing  could  be  more  op|X»cd  to  tbe  interests  of  both  oak 
and  apple-tree,  and  of  other  trees,  than  to  be  pruned,  shaped,  and 
twitted,  so  its  ull  to  grow  after  n  forced  model  delineated  on  paper, 
according  to  the  rigid  and  limited  imagination  of  a  geometrician. 
Tl»e  leu*t  possible  constraint  is,  therefore,  everybody's  chief  interesi ; 
if  one  particular  constraint  is  ettabliHlicd,  it  is  that  every  one  may  he 
preserved  by  it  from  other  more  powerful  constraints,  especially  tboae 
that  strangers  and  malefactors  would  impose.  Up  to  that  point,  and 
no  furtlter,  its  iuterveution  is  beneficial  j  beyond  that  point  it  bc- 
«on»8  one  of  the  evils  it  is  intended  to  forestall.  Such,  then,  if  the 
common  weal  of  all  is  to  be  looked  after,  is  the  sole  office  of  the 
State — to  prevent  oonstraint,  uud  therefore  never  to  use  it,  except  to 
prevent  worse  constraints ;  to  secure  respect  for  each  individual  in 
his  own  physical  and  moral  domain  ;  never  to  cneroacb  on  this 
except  for  that  purpose ;  to  withdraw  immediately ;  to  abstain  from 
all  indiscreet  meddling ;  and  yet  more,  as  far  as  it  is  pnctienble 
without  any  sacrilicc  of  public  security,  to  rcdnee  old  aAseumcnts, 
to  exact  only  a  minimum  of  subindics  and  scrriccs,  gradually  to  limit 
even  useful  action,  to  set  itself  as  few  tasks  as  possible,  to  let  each 
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one  have  kII  tltc  ruom  posaiblc  ftnd  thv  great«»t  amount  of  iuitiatirc, 
filoirty  to  abandou  luoiiojwlies,  to  refrain  from  cotnpetttioa  with 
pri^-atc  {>arlie«,  to  rid  itself  of  functions  wliicb  they  cau  fulfil  equally 
well — all  clearly  ahovring  that  the  limits  preiicribcd  to  the  State  bjr 
the  oomtnoD  good  arc  just  those  vliich  duty  aud  right  render 
obligatory. 


If  wc  now  take  into  constdcnttion  no  longer  the  direct  l)ut  the 
indirect  interest  of  all;  if,  instead  of  looking  to  men,  wc  concent 
ounclves  with  their  works  ;  if  we  regard  huniau  society  asa  material 
and  X[iirit»al  workshop,  the  perfection  of  which  consists  in  its  being 
the  most  productive  ant)  economical,  and  as  well  furnished  and  well 
managed  as  possible ;  from  this  point  of  view  again,  with  this  sccondary 
and  subordinate  aim,  the  domain  of  the  State  is  scarcely  less 
limited  ;  very  few  new  functions  arc  to  be  attributed  to  it ;  nearly  all 
the  rest  had  better  remain  in  the  hands  of  indepcudent  persons,  or  of 
natural  or  voluntary  associations. — Contemplate  the  man  attending  to 
his  own  affairs,  an  agriculturist,  a  manufacturer,  a  merchant,  and 
observe  his  earnestness  and  devotion  to  them.  His  interest  and 
pride  arc  both  involved.  His  own  welfare,  and  that  of  thoM  around 
him,  is  at  stake,  his  capital,  hi.-)  reputation,  his  sodal  position  and 
advancement;  while,  on  the  other  side,  he  has  to  face  want,  ruin, 
social  degradation,  dependence,  baiikniploy,  and  the  hospital.  In  the 
prewncc  of  this  alternative  he  keeps  cloae  watch  on  his  affairs  and 
becomes  indu«triou«.  His  business  keeps  his  miud  on  the  stretch, 
even  when  a-bcd  or  at  hia  meals  ;  he  studies  it,  not  afar  off,  specu- 
latively, ill  a  general  way,  but  on  the  K[K>t,  practically,  in  detail,  in 
all  its  bearings  and  relationships,  constantly  calculating  difficulties 
and  resources,  with  such  sharp  insight  and  spc<nal  information,  that 
for  any  other  jierson  to  try  to  solve  the  daily  problem  which  he 
aolvea,  would  be  impoaaible,  because  nobody  could  possess  or  estimate 
as  he  can  the  precise  elemniils  which  constitute  it.  Compare  with 
thix  unique  devotion  and  with  thcM;  peculiar  qualifications  the  ordinary 
capacity  and  languid  unifonnity  of  an  administrative  heuiUclerk,  even 
when  an  expert  and  honest.  lie  ia  sure  of  his  salary,  provided  he 
does  hia  duty  tolerably  well,  ami  this  he  does  when  Ue  is  occupied 
during  official  hours;  let  his  papers  bo  correct  as  the  rules  and 
traditions  of  liis  bureau  dcmaud,  nod  nothing  more  tt  asked  of  him. 
If  he  conceives  any  economical  measure,  or  any  improvement  of  hia 
branch  of  the  aerviec,  nut  be,  but  the  public,  au  anonymous  and 
vague  impersonality,  reaps  all  the  benefit  of  it.  Moreover,  why 
ahoold  he  care  about  it,  since  his  project  or  reform  ends  in  a  report 
Uiut  (iuda  its  resting-place  in  a  pigeon-hole  'f  The  machine  is  too  big, 
too  complidited,  too  nnwieldy,  too  clumsy,  with  its  ntsty  wheels,  its 
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"  ancient  rights  and  acquired  sitaalioiu,"  to  be  reconstructed,  jus 
as  one  pleoKcs,  like  a  farm,  a  imvliousc,  or  a  foundrv.  Acoonl- 
ingly,  be  gives  bimself  no  further  trouble  in  tlie  matter,  and,  on 
leaving  lii*  bureau  lie  thiDke  tto  more  of  it,  but  lets  thiogs  go  on 
automatically,  juat  as  it  liappeiiK,  in  aco«lIjr  wny  and  witli  indifferent 
result*.  Even  in  a  coutitiy  of  bo  much  probitj  as  Fnwcc,  it  is 
calcolated  that  e\e.ry  eiiler|iri)ic  mnuaged  by  the  Slato  coats  one 
quarter  more  and  brings  in  one  ciuarler  less  than  when  cntniBtcd  to 
private  hands.  Cousequentlj,  if  work  were  withheld  froin  indiriduaU 
io  order  that  the  State  might  undertake  it,  the  community  would 
suffer  a  loss  of  ouc-lialf  wheu  the  accuuiit«  came  to  be  bntniicud. 

Now  this  is  true  of  all  aptntua]  or  material  labour,  not  onlr  of 
a^ricultuial,  iudustrial,  and  commercial  product*,  but  also  of  works  of 
science  and  of  art,  of  llteruture  and  jiliilosophy,  of  charity,  of  education 
and  of  propagandiun;  not  only  when  the  motive  power  iit  egoistic,  like 
penonal  interent  and  vulgar  ranily,  but  likewiac  when  a  didiiiiere«ted 
aeutiment  is  involved,  like  that  which  |)rompt8  to  the  discovery  of  truth 
or  ihe  creation  of  beauty,  to  the  spn»d  of  a  faith  or  the  diffusion  of 
convictions,  religious  eutbusiasni  or  natural  generosity,  affection  on  a 
broad  or  on  a  narrow  biuis,  in  one  who  embraces  all  humanity  or 
one  who  devotes  himself  wholly  to  his  friend*  and  kindnMl.  The 
effect  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  because  the  cause  is  the  same. 
Wherever  individual  energies  are  free,  tlie  motive  force  is  always 
euonnous,  almost  infinite,  because  the  source  of  it  is  a  living  Kpring 
which  flows  at  all  hours  and  which  is  iuvxbaustiblc.  llic  mother  thinks 
constantly  of  her  child,  the  tavani  of  his  science,  the  artist  of  his  art, 
the  inventor  of  his  inventions,  the  pliilantbropist  of  his  cndowmcuts, 
t'araday  of  electricity,  Stephenson  of  his  locomotive,  Pasteur  of  his 
tpucrodc*,  Dc  LcsscpB  of  his  isthmus,  Sisters  of  Charity  of  their  poor. 
Through  thi^  peculiar  cooeentration  of  thought  man  derives  every 
possible  advantage  from  human  faculties  and  surroundings ;  he  h)ia> 
self  gets  to  be  a  more  and  more  perfect  instrument,  and  moreover  be 
fashions  others ;  he  daily  reduces  the  friction  of  the  powerful  niacliinc 
which  he  controls  and  of  which  he  is  the  main  wheel ;  be  iucreaaes 
its  yield;  he  ecxinomizes,  maintains,  repsin  and  improves  it  with  a 
capability  mut  success  that  nobody  questions — in  sliort,  he  fabricates 
in  a  superior  way.  But  this  living  spring,  to  which  the  superiority 
of  the  product  is  due,  canuot  be  separated  from  the  producer,  for  it 
consists  of  his  own  affections  and  profoundest  »«ntimcnts.  It  is 
useless  without  him;  out  of  his  hands,  in  the  hands  of  straugera, 
the  fountain  eeascs  to  flow  and  production  stops.  If.  consequently, 
a  good  and  large  yield  is  wanted,  he  alone  must  have  cliarge  of  the 
mill;  he  is  the  resident  owner,  the  one  who  sets  it  in  motion,  the 
bom  engineer,  installed  and  specially  designed  for  that  [Msilion.  In 
rain  may  attempts  be  made  to  turn  the  stream  elsewhere  ;   it  multe 
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sjin{i]y  in  n  stoppage  of  the  nxtural  issue,  in  a  cUm  interfering  with 
useful  channels,  n  liuphasani  change  of  current,  not  only  witbotit 
gain  but  irith  lots,  the  stream  subsiding  in  swamps,  or  running  to 
iraate  and  uiulenniniug  the  atecp  banks  of  a  ravine.  At  the  utmost, 
the  millions  of  buckets  of  water  forcibly  taken  from  private  rcser- 
Toirs,  half  till  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  the  great  central  artificial 
baain  in  irbich  the  irater,  low  and  stagnant,  b  never  sufficient  iu 
ijuantitj  or  force  to  move  the  huge  public  wheel  that  replaces  the 
small  private  wheels  doing  the  nation's  work. 

Thufl,  e\'eu  n-gartliug  mcu  merely  «s  manufacturers,  in  treating 
them  simply  as  producers  of  what  b  valuable  and  serviceable,  with  do 
other  object  in  view  than  to  furnish  society  with  supplier,  and  to 
hcacRt  consumers,  the  private  domain  comprehends  all  enterprises 
undertaken  by  private  individuals,  either  singly  or  associated  tc^ethcr, 
tlirough  pcntonal  intercut  or  personal  taste.  Thu  suffices  to  ensure 
tlieir  being  belter  managed  than  by  the  State  ;  it  is  by  virtue  of  this 
that  they  hare  dcvolred  into  their  hands.  CoDsequeutly,  in  the  vast 
field  of  labour  they  themsclres  decide  on  what  they  will  undertake  ; 
they  themselves,  ofihcirown  authority,  set  their  own  fences.  They 
may,  therefore,  enlarge  their  own  domain  to  any  extent  they  please, 
and  mlucc  indetiuitely  the  domain  of  the  State.  On  the  contrary, 
the  State  cannot  pretend  to  more  than  what  they  leave ;  just  in  pro- 
portion to  their  advance  on  a  parttttonod  soil  with  adoubtful  frontier, 
it  is  bound  to  recede  and  leave  the  ground  to  them  ;  whatever  pursuit 
they  may  follow  the  State  roust  let  that  alone,  except  in  case  of  their 
default,  or  their  prolonged  absence,  or  on  proof  of  their  having 
abandoned  it.  All  the  rest,  therefore,  falls  to  the  Slate ;  first,  officca 
which  they  would  never  claim,  atid  which  they  arc  always  glad  to 
leave  in  its  hands,  because  they  do  not  possess,  and  it  reserves  to  itself 
the  only  appropriate  instrumcut  for  discharging  tbem,  that  special,  indis- 
pensable instmrocnt — via,,  armed  force — the  protection  of  the  commu- 
nity against  foreign  communities,  the  protection  of  individuals  against 
one  another,  the  levying  of  soldiers,  the  imposition  of  taxes,  the  eiccu- 
tion  of  the  laws,  tbe  administration  of  justice,  and  of  the  police.  Next 
to  this,  come  matters  of  which  the  accomplishment  concerns  everybody 
without  directly  coucerning  any  one  in  particular — ^the  government 
of  unoccupied  territory,  the  administratiou  of  river*,  coasLt,  forests, 
and  public  highways,  the  task  of  governing  Hubjeet  countries,  the 
framing  of  laws,  the  coinage  of  money,  the  conferring  of  a  ciril 
status,  the  negotiating  in  tbe  name  of  the  community  with  local  and 
apecial  corporation*,  departments,  communes,  bunks,  inslitutions, 
churches,  and  universities.  Add  to  these,  according  to  circumslancca, 
sundry  optional  co-operative  services,*  such  as  subaidtca  granted  to 

*  Wbiui  Uie  duty  to  b«  perfonoeit  i)  o(  an  umxrUiaortoiie*!  «liuacter,tbelbUowias 
tola  DUy  Iw  a[>]iliDd  in  dcndiug  irhcdicr  tli«  .^Utc  at  individiuti  mludl  be  ratratt«d  wiui 
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institations  of  great  public  ntUitjr,  for  which  private  coDtribnUoiia 
'Could  not  suflicc.  now  in  the  shape  of  coaec»ionx  to  corporatinna  for 
which  equivalent  obligations  are  exacted,  aod  again  in  those  hvgicnw 
precautions  which  iudividuaU  fail  to  take  through  inditTcreucc  ;  oc- 
■casionslly,  such  provisional  aid  aa  supports  a  man,  or  so  stimulates 
bim  as  to  enable  him  some  day  or  other  to  take  care  of  himsielf ;  and, 
in  general,  those  discreet  and  aearcelj  perceptible  interpositions  for 
the  time  being  which  prove  so  adTantageous  in  the  future,  like  a  far- 
reaching  code  and  other  consistent  regulations  which,  mindful  of  the 
liberty  of  the  existing  individual,  proride  for  the  welfare  of  coming 
generations.     Nothing  beyond  that. 


VII. 

Again,  in  this  preparation  for  fiittirc  welfare  the  same   principle 
atili  holds.     Among  prccioua  productions,  first  and  moat  precious  of 
all,  is  the  living,  breathing  impk-mcut  callcil  man,  who  produces  the 
rest     The  object,  then,  is  to  fashion  men  cupable  of  physical,  menial 
or  moral  labour,  the  niotit  energetic,  the   most   ])CTsiateiil,  tlic   most 
akilful  and  the  most  productive ;  we  alrefttl]*   know   the   conditions 
of  their  formation.     What  is  moat  essential,  and  this  suftteoi,  \»  that 
each  living  spring,  as  above  dcHcrihed,  xhould  iluw  in  itn  own  channel, 
each  through  its  natural  outlet,  and  wholly  under  the  ooutrol  of  its 
owner.     On  this  condition  the  stream   becomes  more  pon-erful,  tbe 
original  source  gaining  additional  force  through  its  acquini^d  impetn« ; 
(he  inventor  ))ecoroea  mort-  and  more  skilful  as  he  gaiuK  knowledge 
through  practice,  while   tliosc  around   him   likewise   become  better 
workmen,  inasmuch  as  they  find  encouragement  in   his  sncocsa  and 
avail  themselves  of  his  discoveries.     T>iu»,  simply  l)eeause  the  State 
respects  and  enforces  respect,  for  these  private  sourcca  in  private  hands, 
it  dcveIo])S  in  individuals  as  well  as  in  those  around  Uicm,  the  dis- 
position and  talent  for  producing  largely  and  well,  the   faculty  for 
and  desire  to  keep  on  producing  more  and  hotter ;  in  otlter  words,  all 
sorts  of  energies  and  capacities,  each  of  its  own  kind  and  in  its  own 
place,  with  all  compatible  fulness  and  efficiency.       Such  is  the  func- 
tion, aod  tbe  sole  function,  of  tbe  State,  first,  in  relation  to  tbe 
turbid  and  frigid  streams  which  issue  from  selHshnest  and  sclf-coH' 
ocit,  whose  operations  demand  its  oversight ;  and  next,  for  still  stronger 
reasons,  in  relation  to  tbe  warm  and  pure  streams  whose  beneficence 

Jt ;  rUo,  in  lUteminiaii,  in  gmc  o(  «»-opcntion,  what  portran  of  it  *liAll  Imi  xmAig^iA  la 
is'llriduab  utd  wli>t  portioa  to  Uia  State.  Aa  a  gCMinl  ralo.  wlwn  isdii  idisU^  sitkw 
HiBflly  or  tauO'avttA  togoiliwr,  Ii.-vic  ■  direct  tntoiot  io.  or  arc  dnwD  towimla.  a  *|<Kial 
futiclion,  30(1  tlie  <>Muaiiiiii(y  haro  no  direct  inttirat  tlicrein.  tb<  nuttor  Iwloogs  tn 
indindnala  and  not  to  ihc  State.  ()a  th«  ot^  luitkil,  ii  Ibn  iitUrsat  of  the  cotDDiitnit}' 
in  any  funclion  ii  direct,  and  tlut  ifiDiliviilutlatiiiirly  oruux'tatRl  togMiior  iniliractt  tl 
iapropar  for  lii«  SlaM  arid  not  for  iii'liviituaU  to  tak<»  XvM  cf  it  Ac<:'ii<!ItJL'  tu  ttiL.nde 
tlic  limit!  ot  tlw  puUic  sad  jwivat*  'LumaiD  mar  be  dpiinod.  wliicli  liii  ■-'  j* 

backward  vr  lat-noA,  mtv  bo  T«nfi*d  aooonbag  tu  Ilia  <iaiig<*  vi  m 

int«r««la  anil  )>r>forciic<ia  air«et  or  indireot. 
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is  uusUuycd,  such  as  the  family  afl'i^ctiouK  and  piivatc  fruiuilahip)! ;  and 
next,  in  relation  to  thoae  rare  and  superior  qualities  lik«  the  love  of 
bcaaty,  the  yearning  for  truth,  tli«  Sjiirit  of  >.s.«ocinf  ion, of  patriotism  and 
love  of  mankind ;  and  iiually,  for  stUl  stronger  rea^ons,  ;ii  rt^liition 
to  the  two  most  sacred  uud  sahitary  of  all  streams,  that  conscience 
viiich  rcn<lers  vtill  the  devoted  surrant  of  datv,  and  that  honour 
through  which  will  becomes  the  vncrgctic  defender  of  the  right. 
Let  the  Stale  guard  both  and  abstain  from  any  intcrforenrc  with 
either;  let  this  be  its  object  and  nothing  more.  Attention  is  as- 
ncccMary  a«  vigilance.  Let  it  watch  over  ihc^e  and  it  will  ace 
everywhere  groiriug  spontaneously,  hourly,  each  in  degree  according 
to  conditiona  of  time  and  phice,  the  moiit  diligent  and  most  compe- 
tent workmen,  the  agriculturist,  the  mauufaeturor,  the  nierchaiit,  the 
»vaut,  the  artist,  the  inventor,  the  propagandist,  the  husband  and 
wife,  the  father  and  mother,  the  patriot,  the  philanthropiitt  and  the 
Sister  of  Charity. 

Or  the  contrary,  if,  like  our  Jacobins,  the  State  seeks  to  confis- 
cate every  uatural  force  to  it$  own  profit,  if  it  seeks  to  make  affection 
for  itself  pammouiit,  if  it  xtrains  to  supprc^  all  other  pussious  and 
intereats,  if  it  tolerates  uo  other  prc-oecupation  than  that  which  con- 
cerns the  common  weal,  if  it  tries  forcibly  to  convert  every  member 
of  society  into  a  Spartaii  or  a  Jesuit,  then,  at  cuormoua  cost,  it  will 
not  only  dnlroy  private  fountain-heads  and  nprcnd  devastation  over 
the  entire  territory,  but  it  will  destroy  its  own  fountain-head.  We 
honour  the  State  only  for  the  servicer  it  renders  to  us,  and  propor- 
ttooately  to  these  seri'ices  and  the  security  it  aSbrds  us,  and  to  the 
liberty  which  it  ensures  ns,  under  the  title  of  universal  benefactor ; 
when  it  deliljcrately  wounds  us  through  our  dearest  interettts  aud 
tcnderest  affections,  when  it  goes  so  far  as  to  attack  our  honour  and 
conscience,  whcu  it  becomes  the  univcrenl  wrong-doer,  our  afTection 
for  it  in  the  course  of  time  turns  into  hatred.  Let  thb  system  be 
mainlainn],  and  patriotism,  cshaa<ttcd,  dries  up,  and,  one  by  one,  all 
other  beneficent  sources,  until,  finally,  nothing  is  vbible  but  sta^ant 
pool*  or  sudden  inundations  over  a  whole  country  inhabited  by 
drilled  subjects  or  lawless  brigands.  As  in  the  Homan  Empire  in  the 
fourth  ccutury,  in  Italy  iu  the  seventeenth  century,  iu  the  Turkish 
provinces  in  our  own  day,  naught  remains  but  an  ill-managed  herd 
of  Btuutcd,  torpid  beings,  limited  to  their  daily  wants  and  animal 
inttinct-f,  indiRcrcnt  to  tlie  public  welfare  and  to  their  own  pro- 
spective interests,  so  dcgencratc'as  to  have  lost  sight  of  their  o¥rn 
discovcric*,  unlearned  tlicir  own  sciences,  arts,  and  industries,  and, 
in  short,  worse  than  all,  base,  false,  corrupted  souls,  entirely  wanting 
in  honour  or  conscience,  ^iothing  is  more  destructive  than  the 
unn^trieted  intermeddling  of  the  State,  even  when  wise  and  paterual. 
In  Paraguay,  under  the  discipline  of  the  Jesuits,  so  minute  in  its 
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detuiU, "  the  Indinn'M  pliy^ogoomy  appeared  like  ttiat  of  aDimaU  taken 
in  a  trap.''  They  worked,  ate,  drank,  and  engenrlered  hy  sonud  of  bell, 
uuder  wntrli  and  ward,  eorrcetly  and  mecliauirally,  but  ahoired  no 
liking  for  anything,  not  even  for  their  own  esiftence,  being  Irnns- 
foriucd  into  automatons.  The  least  that  can  be  iiaid  i*  that  the 
means  cmploye<l  to  produce  thi»  result  were  gentle,  while  before  ihia 
these  people  were  mere  brutes.  Now,  the  revolutionist  Jesuit 
undertakes  CO  transform  men  into  automatons,  uud  the  means  arc 
barsb. 

Till. 

Frequently  in  European  history  despotisms  almost  as  harsh  as  this 
have  home  down  heavily  on  human  effort;  but  never  have  any  of 
them  been  so  thoroughly  inept,  for  none  hare  ever  attempted  to  rai*e 
to  heavy  a  mass  with  no  short  a  lever.  In  the  first  place,  hoW' 
ever  authoritative  the  despot  might  be,  tbare  was  a  limit  to  his 
iolerfcrencc.  Philip  II.  burnt  heretics,  persecuted  Moors,  and 
drove  out  Jews;  Lonis  XIV.  forcibly  converted  Protestants;  but 
both  used  riolenec  otity  against  dissenters,  about  a  6fteenth  or 
twentieth  of  tlieir  subjects.  If  Cromwell,  on  becoming  Protector, 
remained  acctarian  and  the  compulsory  servant  of  an  army  of 
aectariaos,  he  took  good  care  not  to  im|)oae  on  other  churches  the 
theology,  rites,  and  discipline  of  bis  own  church  ;*  on  tbc  contrary, 
he  repressed  fanatical  outrages,  protected  the  .\nabapti8ts  equally  with 
his  Independents,  granted  to  the  Presbyterians  endowed  charges  ami 
the  public  exercise  of  their  worxhip,  and  to  the  Epi«H>iMiliBns  private 
worship  with  liberal  toleration  ;  he  maintained  the  t  wo  great  Anglican 
Vnivcrsilies,  and  allowed  the  Jews  to  erect  a  synagogue.  Frederick  II. 
drafted  into  his  army  every  able-bodied  peasant  that  he  could  feed; 
he  kept  every  man  twenty  years  in  the  service  under  a  discipline 
worse  than  slavery,  with  the  almost  certain  pro6[)ect  of  death,  and  in 
his  last  war  he  sacntiecd  about  one-sixth  of  his  male  euhjccts.t  But 
they  were  serfs,  and  bis  conticriptiou  did  not  touch  the  bourgeois  chtss. 
He  put  his  bands  in  the  jmekcta  of  the  bourgeois  and  of  cvcrj-  other 
class,  and  took  every  crown  they  had  ;  hut,  under  the  scrutiny  of  his 
orc«,  always  open,  the  administration  was  honest,  and  the  police 
eflectivc,  justice  exact,  toleration  unlimited,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press  complete ;  the  King  allowed  the  publication  of  the  most  cutting 
pamphlets  against  himself  and  their  public  nale  at  Berlin.  Peter  the 
Great,  with  whip  in  hand,  lashed  his  Muscovite  bears,  and  made 
them  drill  and  dance  in  European  fashion ;  but  they  were  bears 
accustomed  from  father  to  son  to  the  whip  and  chain.  Moreover,  ho 
remained  as  tlieorthodoxhcodof  their  religion,  and  Icftthcirmir  (the 

•  Corljlo:  "C'lviiiiTcir*  .<[M«c1i<a  ami  LcUofs,"  uL  418-    (CrMn^'dT*  AiUfi«  (a 
Puliunent.  Sc]ito>o1)cr  IT.  irwfi). 
t  Secky:  "  IaIv  aod  'I'itHa  of  Stda,''  U.  M.t. 
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villnge  commune)  untouclied.  Finallv,  the  Caliph  or  Sultan,  au  Omar 
or  a  Mntiomct,  a  fanatical  Arab  or  brutal  Turk,  who  had  just  over- 
come Cbriitians  with  tlie  aword,  himself  assigned  the  limit*  of  his 
own  ahsoluf  ism.  If  the  vauquishcd  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
hcavilv- ransomed  trihiitiiriei  ntid  of  inferiors  subject  to  daily  humi* 
liatiuii,  be  allowed  them  their  worihip,  civil  Jaws,  and  domestic 
usages;  ba  left  them  their  i»>titutious,  their  convents,  their  schooli. 
and  allowed  them  to  admini&ter  the  alfairs  of  their  own  community 
aa  they  pleased  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  patriarch  or  other 
natural  chieftains.  Thus,  whatever  the  tyrant  may  hare  been,  he  did 
not  altecnpt  to  create  man  over  again  and  recast  ell  bia  subjects 
according  to  one  pattern.  Far  as  hi*  tyranny  went,  it  did  not  matter 
the  soul  of  man  bcyomt  a  certain  point;  that  point  reached,  the 
sentimcuts  were  icfi  free.  Whatever  hold  this  tyranny  had  on  men, 
it  alTeclcd  only  one  class  of  them ;  the  others  outside  of  ita  network 
remained  antrum mcllcd.  In  wounding  sensibilities  it  affected  oiilr 
tho«c  of  a  small  minority  incapable  of  self-defence ;  with  the  majority, 
able  to  protect  itself,  the  main  wusibilities  were  respected,  e»puoially 
those  ou  which  religion,  honour,  private  habits,  hereditary  customs, 
or  external  deportment  depend.  As  far  as  the  others  were  concerned, 
those  which  relate  to  property,  personal  welfare,  and  social  position, 
it  proceeded  cautiously  and  with  moderation.  In  this  way  the 
ditcretton  of  the  ruler  lessened  the  resistance  of  the  subject ;  a  daring 
undirtakiug,  even  when  mischicrous,  was  not  outrageous.  It  might 
be  carried  out;  nothing  wa«  refjuired  but  a  force  in  hand  equal  to 
the  resistance  provoked. 

Again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tyrant  possessed  this  force.  Very 
many  and  very  strong  arms  stood  behind  the  prince  ready  to  co- ' 
operate  with  him  and  countervail  any  reitislunce.  behind  Philip  11. 
or  Louis  XIV.  stood  the  Catholic  majority,  cither  exciling  or  con- 
senting to  the  oppression  of  dissenters,  us  fanatical  or  as  illiberal  as 
their  king.  To  aid  and  co-operate  with  Philip  II.,  Louis  XIV., 
I'rederick  II.,  and  Peter  the  Great  stood  the  entire  uatioii,  ctiually 
violent ;  rallied  around  tlie  sovereign  through  his  consecrated  title 
and  iini'ontcstcd  right,  through  tradition  and  habit,  through  a  rigid 
sentiment  of  duty  and  the  viigue  idea  of  public  security,  Peter  the 
Great  counted  among  his  auxiliaries  every  eminent  sod  cultivated 
man  in  the  counln*.  Cromwell  had  his  disciplined  and  twenty 
times-victorious  army  ;  the  Caliph  or  Sultan  brought  along  with  him 
bis  military  and  privileged  population.  Aided  by  cohorts  of  tbia 
stamp,  it  was  easy  to  raise  a  heavy  mass  and  even  maintain  it  in  a 
fixed  position  ;  this  once  catnhlished,  there  followed  a  sort  of  equili- 
brium ;  the  mass,  kept  in  the  air  by  a  permanent  couutcrbalauce, 
only  required  a  little  daily  effort  to  prevent  it  from  falling  down. 

Just  the  reverse  with  the  measures  of  the  Jacobins.      According 
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u  these  are  carried  out  their  tlieory,  more  exacting,  kdd-s  cstrt 
weight  to  the  uplifted  mass,  and,  finally,  &  burden  of  almost  infinite 
{HUportiouN.     At  flntt,  the  Jaoohiii  confincif  hix  attacki  to  roynltr,  to 
nobility,  to  tbc  Churcli,  to  parliaments,  to  prirttcges,  to  cc(;lesiii»tical 
and  feudal  poeeuions — in  abort,  to  medtieval  roundattuns ;   doit  be 
attacks  vet   more   ancient  and   solid   foundations,  poflitive   religion, 
property  and  tbc  family.     Fur  four  years  be  has  been  content  witli 
demolition;  he   nov   aims  at    recontitruclion.       His  object    is    not 
merely  to   do  away  with   a  positive  faith  and  social  inequality,  to 
proscribe  revealed  dogmas,  hereditary  Ix^liefs,  an  eHUbU.ilinl  cull,  tlic 
supremacy  of  raak  and   superiority   of  fortunes,    vealtb^   leisure, 
refinement  and  elegance;  but,  in  a<Idition  to  all  thi<,  be  must  re- 
fashion tbc  citizen,  create  nev  sentiments,  impose  natural  religion  on 
tbe  individual,  cine  edncatiou,  unifonn  ways  and  batHts,  Jacobin 
conduct.  Spartan  virtue — in  short,  nothing  must  be  left  in  a  humsji 
beiug  that  is  nut  prescribed,  enforced  aud  eoostraincd.      Ucncefortli, 
there   are  opposed   to  the  Revolution,  not  oidy  tlie  partiaona  of  the 
ancient  r(ffime,   priests,    uoblcs,     parliamentarians,     royalists,    and 
Catholics;  but,  again,  every  man  tainted  with  Kuropeau  civilisation, 
every   member  of  a  regular  family,  any  possessor  of  capital,  much 
or  little,  any  kind  ordcgrce  of  proprietor,  ngriculturi»t,  manufacturer, 
merchant,  artisan,  or  farmer,  and  even  most  of  the  Itcvolutiouists,  who, 
nearly  all  of  them,  count  on  ew:aping  tbe  constraints  tbey  impose,  and 
who  like  the  strait-jacket  only  wheit  it  is   on   another's  back.     The 
pre».fure  of  rexistunt  wilN  now  becomes   incalculable.     It  would  be 
easier  to  raise  a  mountain  while,  just   at  this  moment,  tlie  Jacobins 
have   deprived   themselves  of  every  moral    force    through    which  a 
political  eni;ineer  acts  on  human  dispositions. 

Unlike  Philip  11,  and  Louis  XIV.,  ihcy  arc  not  supported  by  ihc 
intolerance  of  a  vast  majority,  for,  instead  of  fifteen  or  twenty  ortho- 
dox against  one  heretic,  they  count  in  tlieir  church  scarcely  more 
than  one  orthodox  aj^ainst  fifteen  or  twenty  heretics.*  Tbcy  hare 
not  at  their  back,  like  legitimate  sorereigns,  the  stubborn  loyalty  of 
an  entire  population  following  in  the  steps  of  its  chieftain  through 
the  prestige  of  hereditary  right,  and  through  habits  of  ancient  fealty. 
On  the  contrary,  tbeir  reign  is  only  a  day  old,  and  they  themselves 
are  interlopers,  at  first  installed  by  a  coup  d'etat,  and  afterwards  by 
the  M'mblancc  of  an  clcetion,  having  extorted  or  obtained  by  trick 
the  suffiragcs  they  claim  ;  so  familiar  with  fraud  and  riolenee  that,  in 
their  own  Assembly,  the  minority  which  succeeds  has  seised  and 
held  on  to  power  by  violence  and  fraud,  putting  down  the  majority 
by  riots,  and  the  departments  by  force  of  arms,  while,  to  gii,-c  to 
their  brutalities  the  semblance  of  right,  they  improvise  two  pompous 
demonstrations — first,  the  sudden  manufacture  of  a  paper  conslitu- 
•  (y.,  "  1 1M  Rcrolatio%"  voL  ii. 
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tioo,  irhicli  moulders  awny  ia  their  aivhivn,  and  next  the  scandaloux 
farce  of  a  hollow  and  compulsory  ptiUtcile.  A  dozeii  leaders  ou  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who  head  the  faction,  coatre  unlimited 
authority  in  tlicir  own  bauds ;  but,  a«  admitted  by  tliem,  their 
authority  is  derivative.  The  Couventioti  makes  them  its  delegates; 
their  precariouH  title  has  to  be  renewed  monthly;  a  turn  of  the 
majority  may  sweep  them  aud  their  work  away  to-morrow;  au  insur- 
rection of  the  people,  whom  they  hare  familiarized  with  insurrection, 
may  to<morTow  sweep  them  away,  their  work  and  their  majority. 
They  maintaia  only  a  disputed,  limited,  and  transient  ascendancy 
over  their  luUierents.  They  are  not  military  chiefcains,  like  Crom- 
well and  Napoieou— generals  of  an  army,  obeyed  without  a  murmur 
' — but  plain  speech-makers,  at  tlie  mercy  of  an  audience  that  sita  in 
judgment  on  them.  There  ia  no  diseiplino  in  this  audience :  every 
Jacobin  by  his  principles  remains  iudepeudeut;  if  he  accepts 
leaders,  it  is  with  a  regard  to  their  wortli  to  him ;  selecting  them 
as  he  pleases,  he  is  free  to  change  them  when  he  pleases;  his  trust 
in  them  is  intermittent,  liis  loyalty  provisional,  and,  as  his  adhesion 
depends  on  a  mere  preference,  he  always  reserves  the  right  to  dis- 
card the  favourite  of  to-day  as  he  has  discarded  the  favourite  of 
yesterday.  In  this  audience  there  is  no  such  thing  as  subordination ; 
the  lowest  demiigogtiL',  any  subaltern  brawler,  a  Hubert  or  Jaequea 
Rous,  who  is  ambitious  to  step  out  of  the  ranks,  outvies  the 
cliarlatans  in  ofSce  in  order  to  obtain  their  places.  Even  witlt  a 
complete  and  lasting  ascendancy  over  an  organized  band  of  docile 
sup]x>rters,  the  Jacobin  leader?*  would  be  feeble  for  lack  of 
reliable  and  competent  instruments;  for  they  have  but  very 
few  partisans  other  tliiin  those  of  doubtful  probity  aud  of  noto- 
rious incapacity.  Cromwell  had  around  him,  to  carry  out  the 
Puritan  programme,  the  moral  ilile  of  the  nation,  an  uriny  of  rigor- 
ists  with  narrow  consciences,  but  much  more  strict  towards  themselves 
than  towards  others,  men  who  never  drnuk  aud  who  ucvcr  swore, 
who  never  indulged  for  a  moment  in  sensuality  or  idleness,  who  for- 
bade themselves  every  act  of  omission  or  commission  about  which 
they  belli  any  scrujilw,  the  most  honest,  the  moat  temperate,  the 
most  laborious,  and  ihc  most  persevering  of  manluBd,*  the  only  ones 
capable  of  laying  the  foundations  of  that  practical  morality  ou  whtdi 
England  and  the  United  States  still  subsist  at  the  present  day. 
Around  Peter  the  Great,  in  carrying  out  his  European  programme, 
stood  the  intellectual  ^Uie  of  the  country,  an  imported  staff  of  men 
of  ability  associated  with   natives  of  moderate  ability,  every  wcll- 

■  Uacaulky,  "  Iliotorjr  of  E«slaad,"i.  I^.  "Tbc  RanlisU  tlitrntclrca  eatdetatd 
tluti  fn  erciv  dcpsHincnt  of  hoaiMt  ladtntty.  Uio  di*Dknl<^  wnmun  proiprrnl  beyond 
otbtr  snen,  tsM  nona  wm  cluniad  wiUi  my  theft  or  robbery,  tlut  none  hm  hasnl  to 
ask  sn  aiss,  sad  that,  H  a  lialc«r.  n  nuion ,  or  a  waAjconoi-  kltracUxl  uotiM  by  liit  dili- 
BMH  sad  wMsty,  h«  w*s  In  all  probability  om  o(  Ottiw's  olil  >i>Uisrs." 
TOU  XLTt,  X  N 
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taught  rendent  foreigner  and  indigenous  Kiusisn,  the  only  oac*  ahle 
to  orgauixc  schools  and  public  iastitutions,  to  aet  up  a  vast  central 
and  regular  sTstem  of  administration,  to  assign  ranks  according  to 
service  and  merit — ia  short,  to  erect  on  the  suoir  and  mud  of  a  shap^ 
less  barharinin  a  conservatory  where  civilisation,  transplanted  like 
an  ciotic  tree,  might  grow  and  gradually  become  nccltmated.  Around 
Couthon,  St.  -lust,  and  Robe)(|>ierre,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
mcD  devoted  not  to  Utopianism  but  to  the  country,  and  who,  like 
Carnot,  conform  to  the  Kyittem  in  order  to  save  France,  there  are  only 
acctaries  eager  to  carry  out  the  Jacobin  programme,  men  ao  ahort- 
•ighted  as  not  clearly  to  eoniprebend  it*  faJlacies,  or  so  fanatical  as  to 
accept  its  horrors,  a  pack  of  social  outcasts  and  self-constituted  statcs- 
mco,  infatuated  through  faculties  iucummciisurate  witli  the  parts 
they  play,  unsound  in  mind  and  superficially  educated,  wholly  in- 
competent, boundless  in  amhttiou.  irith  pcrverttN),  cutlous,  or  deadened 
eonscienccs,  deluded  hy  sophistry,  cold-blooded  through  vaia-glory, 
and  vicious  through  crime,  impunity  and  sncccas.  Thus,  whilst  other 
despots  raise  a  moderate  weight,  calling  around  them  cither  the 
m^ority  or  the  Howcr  of  the  nation,  cmptoyiug  the  best  strength  ol 
the  country  and  lengthening  their  lever  as  much  as  possible,  the 
Jacobins  attempt  to  raise  an  incalculable  weight  by  repelling  tlie 
majority  as  well  as  the  flower  of  the  nation,  discarding  the  best 
strength  of  the  country,  and  shortening  their  lever  to  tlie  utmost 
They  liold  ou  only  to  the  vhorlcr  end,  the  rough,  clum«y,  iron-boundj 
creaking  and  grinding  extremity — that  is  to  say,  to  physical  force, 
the  means  for  physical  constraint,  the  heavy  hand  of  the  gendarme 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  suspect,  the  jailor's  bolts  and  keys  turned  on 
the  prisoner,  the  club  used  by  the  sartg-cntoUe  on  tlie  back  of  the 
tnurgcois  to  quicken  his  pace,  and,  better  still,  the  Sei)tent&risftir'$ 
pike  thnist  into  the  aristocrat's  belly,  and  the  blade  falling  on  the 
neck  held  fast  in  the  clutchea  of  the  guillotine.  Such,  henceforth, 
is  the  only  machinery  they  posseu  for  goveniing  the  country,  for 
they  have  deprived  themselves  of  all  other.  Their  engine  has  to  be 
exhibited,  for  it  work*  only  on  condition  that  its  bloody  image  be 
stamped  indelibly  on  everybody's  imaginatioD ;  tbe  negro  monarch 
or  the  pasha  who  desires  to  sec  beads  bowing  as  be  pane*  along, 
mnst  be  escorted  by  csccniioner*.  They  must  abuse  their  engine, 
because  fear,  losing  its  effect  through  habit,  needs  example  to  keep  H 
alive ;  the  negro  monarch  or  the  pasha  who  would  keep  the  fear  alive 
by  which  he  rules  must  be  stimulated  every  day ;  he  most  slaughter 
too  many  to  be  sure  of  slaughtering  enough ;  he  must  slaughter  con< 
stantly,  in  heaps,  indiscrimiuately,  haphazard,  no  matter  for  what 
offence,  on  the  slightest  suspicion,  the  innocent  along  with  the  guilty. 
Tie  and  his  arc  lost  the  moment  they  cease  to  obey  this  rule  Every 
Jacobin,  tike  every  African  monarch  or  pasha,  must  observe  it,  that 
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he  m&y  be  and  lemaiD  at  the  head  of  his  band.  For  this  reason  the 
chieis  of  the  sect — its  uatoral  leaders  designated  beforehand — consist 
of  theorists  able  to  grasp  its  principles  and  logicians  able  to  arrive  at 
its  concloaions,  narrow-minded  enoagh  not  to  see  that  their  under- 
taking exceeds  their  poirers  and  all  hnman  powers,  shrewd  enough 
to  see  that  bmte  force  is  their  only  weapon,  inhuman  enough  to  apply 
it  irithont  scrapie  or  reserve,  and  to  resort  to  systematic  murder  on 
all  aidea  in  order  to  deepen  or  spread  the  impresaion  of  the  terror. 

H.  A.  Taine. 
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ON  FLYING  AND  BALLOON  STEERING. 


THERE  is  one  aspect  of  this  interesting  subject  vhtcli  should 
regardeti  its  att  important  preliniiiiary  alltuion,  aud  that  is, 
whether  the  j^at  or  scnall  achievements  said  to  have  bcca  accoot- 
pliHlie<l  arc  owiiif;  to  steering  power  having  been  ohtaineil,  or  to 
opposing  air  currents  having  produced  an  optical  illusiou,  such  u 
we  realixe  when  two  railway  trains  are  deceiving  the  sharpest  tjo : 
one  is  in  motion,  the  other  at  rest ;  yet  it  appears  that  onr  own 
train  ha»  started,  until  wc  perceive  the  mistake  bj  noticing  thai  we 
have  not  budged  an  inch  ? 

Sometimes  it  happens  on  the  water,  when  the  tide  i*  far  spent  ami 
the  breezes  M>ft,  tliat  a  jiortion  of  wreckage  or  a  dismantled  vesiel 
Till  float  to  and  fro  as  if  it  were  urged  by  inherent  propdling 
power. 

In  a  recent  paper  in  the  Pail  MaU  Gastite  I  drew  attention  to 
tlie  fact  that  in  my  own  experience  I  bad  several  times  wandered  ia 
the  rc-gioDs  of  space  as  if  guiding  machinery  had  been  at  work, 
fflicreas  the  capricious  turns  of  the  balloon  were  wliolly  attrtbatAble 
to  gentle  c<jnBicting  currenu  which  somehow  do  exist,  especially 
whenwc  are  |>a!i«iug  ihrongh  nu  anti-cyclone,  the  eddy  being  at  that 
time  frequently  devoid  of  reliable  motion. 

Suppose,  however,  that  a  remarkably  large  or  ridiculously  insigai> 
Gcant  amoant  of  direction  has  been  gained,  that  will  not,  in  a  time 
of  doubt,  render  a  short  review  of  the  auppoted  difficulties  [en 
instructive. 

There  arc  now,  wc  read,  more  rival  claimants  for  the  honour  of 
having  navigated  the  air.  Captain  Renard  and  hia  intrepid  coUeagor, 
Oqitvn  Ktl-Ih,  are  confronted  with  a  German  competitor  in  Uie 
person  of  Dr.  Woelfcrt,  who,  on  August  30,  ia  reported    to  have 
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progreated  against  a  north-east  wind  of  a  foree  of  ftwn  two  to  three 
ntitres  a  secoml.  The  doctor  u  negotiating  with  the  German 
Admiraltv  for  tlio  estahlistiment  of  a  trial  ground  at  Kiel,  a  rather 
awkward  locality,  by-thc-by,  coaaidering  its  proximity  to  the  water, 
and  certainly  not  to  eligible  as  the  romantic  site  of  Bltte-ltolt  Hill, 
in  the  Garden  of  Enf;Iand,  which  was  talked  of  as  the  lofty  camping 
grouud  of  the  British  military  amateurs,  who  are  clearly  not  so 
ambitious,  assertive,  or  warlike  as  the  early  or  latest  representatiTes 
of  the  French  aeronauts. 

Hqv,  if  these  new  lights,  wliote  names  and  deeds  have  not  exactly 
become  familiar  to  the  world  by  degrees,  but  h&rc  burst  upon  us  in  a 
mflgtiificeilt  Uaze— 'if  they  really  have  annoeedod,  tlien  we  take  it  for 
gfBOted  that  they  will  repeat  tbcir  marvellous  performances  at  no 
distant  date.  In  the  meaittimc  we  may  venture  upon  a  concise  and 
familiar  review  of  their  doinps,  and  take  a  retrospect  of  the  hitherto 

I     iu»up(-rablc  barrier  to  locomotion  in  tJie  field*  of  sur. 

H     Ko  doubt  electricity  is  the  coming  power,  at  present  in  embryo. 

T^lA'bni  it  has  positively  done  iu  Paris  we  do  not  know  so  much  about 
as  Hc  could  wisli.  It  is  said  that  the  "results  will  remain  ever 
snemorablc  in  the  annals  of  discovery."  But  wherefore  remain  ? 
Why  not   move    on  expeditiously  in  a  ^uirk   march  worthy  of  La 

I(Jriuidc  Nation? 
After  some  delay  a  second  but  less  satisfactory  edition  of  steering 
has  taken  place.  Iu  Kngland,  we  long  to  follow  them  iu  the  rej^ions 
above,  as  the  French  are  our  acknowledged  teachers  in  bullouoing. 
Tbo  motor  which  was  first  employed  at  the  Chftlet  >[eudoa 
was,  wc  arc  informed,  composed  of  accumulators  which  can  supply  it 
10-borac  power  for  a  period  of  four  hours.  It  appears  to  lie  a  gramme 
machine,  supplied  by  a  secondary  battery.  The  gas  envelope  is 
elliptical,  or  cigar- sha)>e(l,  l)eing  197  feet  long  by  39  feet  in  diameter. 
The  rudder  is  80  feet  square,  the  screw  propeller  in  front  of  the 
aerostat,  which  is  excited  by  a  current  from  voltaic  cells.  The  cigar 
drifted,  be  it  observed,  two  miles  with  the  wind,  and  was  steered 
round.  It  ro»c  180  feet,  and  then,  by  a  rotatory  movement  of  the 
screw,  made  a  straight  course  for  the  Hermitage  of  ViUcbon. 
Here  Captain  Krcbs  wared  a  flag  as  a  signal  that  be  was  going  to 
turn.  The  spectators  were  amaxed  to  see  the  balloon  gracefully 
describe  a  curve  of  300  metres  radius  and  sail  back.  When  withia 
twenty  feet  of  tlio  ground  it  was  cased,  reversed,  and  stopped.  The 
whole  journey  occupied  forty  minutes. 

Another  account  says  that  the  aerostat  driAcd  to  Petit- Bietltro, 
and  came  back  iu  two  iniautcs.  Vfty  eaim  weather  prevaileil,  and 
the  qnestion  is,  whether  the  air-currents  or  the  machinery  prodnced 
thCM  effects  when  the  attempt  was  made  ?  ' 

l*hc  rejiorto  of  Depuy  dc  Ldniea'  plan,  in   1871,  ted  Gambetta  to 
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suppoae  tUat  a  metbod  of  steering  vooU  be  dtBoorered  if  a  saffident 
Hum  of  money  was  bostowcd  nngrudglDgly  for  furtlicr  trialt.  Sucb 
a  liberal  amount  (:£24,000  HterUng)  l>as  been  provided  already,  to 
that  it  became  expedient,  perhaps,  to  make  a  show  in  bcbalf  of  tbe 
coatlj  tUKlcrtakiiig. 

IIov  diSerent  were  our  humble  supplies  in  England  as  rogaida  the 
Britia^A«HOciattonaKcent8intbcycBrl8^2!  Asniall,worn  oiit-Cremome 
ballocm  was  first  employed,  wherewith  to  attempt  explorations  up  to 
Htc  miles  high.  This  balloon  did  not  go  more  than  n  fiftli  of  the 
eleratitm  specified,  and  eame  down  from  sheer  inanition.  AVheo  I 
vaa  tdcgraphcd  for  to  Wolverhampton,  no  balloon  that  I  poasened 
at  that  time  was  capncioua  enough  to  do  the  reqiured  work ;  but  at 
my  own  cost  and  with  my  own  hands  I  designed  and  made  a  large 
balloon  which  mode  the  scries  of  voyagea,  culminating  in  a  trip 
seven  miles  high ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  declare,  when  wc  read 
of  tVencli  generouity  and  encouragement  of  seieuee,  that  tbe  aid  of 
my  experience  and  capital,  together  with  the  matddess  observations 
of  Mr.  Ulaishcr,  achieved  those  meteorological  investigations  which 
lutve  rarely  been  equalled  and  never  yet  surpassed.  As  "  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,"  not  particularly  patronised  in  matters  of  research,  we, 
in  Great  Britain,  liave  Iiad  to  work  with  limited  means,  but  wo 
struggle  on  under  disadvantages,  and  need  not  be  ashamed  of  tbe 
risks  encountered  acid  the  reiiulta  obtained. 

I»  ftu  English  book  on  aerial  navigation,  by  C.  A.  Mansfield,  M.A., 
it  is  argued  that  the  best  form  for  an  air-ship  is  to  be  had  by  joining 
two  semi-prolate  spheroids  by  their  bases,  and  placing  a  cap  on  each 
end ;  hut  if  this  last  steering  manifestation  is  all  a  hosj,  who  ia  to 
decide  as  to  the  best  shape  ?  Is  a  too  fine  and  lengthy  comfonn- 
atioii  to  be  haggled  about  ?  Wotdd  not  a  round,  old-fashioned 
balloon  do  to  experiment  with,  and  would  it  not,  like  a  Dutch  billy- 
buoy,  answer  to  the  helm,  even  if  less  gruceful  and  fast  than  a  modem 
yacht? 

Twenty  years  since,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  I  showed  elliptical 
skin  balloons  that  travelled  in  any  direction  inside  the  building  with 
screws  set  in  motion  by  clockwork  and  other  macliinery.  Colonel 
Beaumont,  who  ascended  with  me  several  times  when  wc  initiated 
military  balloons  at  Aldershot  and  Woolwich,  seems  to  tbink  thai 
steering  may  come  when  more  than  o  per  cent  of  heat  force  is 
utilized — praetically,  he  despairs  at  present  of  going  15  miles  an 
hour,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  rate  of  driving  to  hold 
one's  own  cm-  do  much  good.  Tbe  Colonel  fWther  considers  that  « 
80,0C0  feet  balloon  would  neeil  a  10  feet  fan  making  1,000  revoli- 
tiona  per  minute.  What  sixo  of  fan  would  his  Dome-of-SL- Paul's 
balloou  require  ?  We  may  well  feel  doubtful  about  eleccrie  atorage 
batteries  if  &,000  borsc-powcr  would  not  drag  tbe  tram-ear.     But 
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3Ir.  Ra<lcliffo  Ward  has  boroctbing  to  ssy  in  fa>'our  and  cxplanatJoa 
of  this  trial.  We  will  not  eater  upon  the  merits  of  compressed  air, 
stCAin  pover,  aud  cloctricitf  in  this  paper,  but  I  should  like  to  do  to 
with  my  largest  b^lloODj  juat  to  solve  some  poiuts  bj-  cianiiuatioa 
ioBtead  of  argnmeDt. 

Tt  is  indisjmtnble  that  electric  motor  roacliine^  mvni  be  heavy  in 
proportion  to  tbeir  effeetiTe  pover.  Storaf^c  accumulators  veigb,  1 
am  told,  about  75  to  80  lbs.  each.  Dr.  Meldon's  motor  is  stated  to 
be  attended  with  good  results:  its  total  ireit^iit  is  a  little  orer 
3  c«rt.  The  motor  is  capable  of  making  900  revolutions  per  minute. 
It  drove  a  boat,  22  feet  long,  5  feet  beam,  at  the  rate  of  1 1  milen 
an  hour.  Tiro  horsc-power  was  registered  from  24  cells  of  an 
accumulator ;  -15  of  llicse  would  supply  4  honte-power  for  G  hours, 
doing  9  miles  an  hour. 

Colonel  Beaumont  alluded  to  a  fun  ne  once  took  up  in  my 
60,000-fect  balloon,  and  of  its  being  " absurdly  small;"  but  this 
was  a  first  trial  of  an  inventor  on  a  small  scale,  and  vr.is  merely  a 
one  man-power  with  a  30- inch  fan.  Uefore  Lord  Wolseley's  departure, 
tbc  public  read  with  delight  about  the  promising  boat  expedition; 
but  I,  for  one,  took  note  of  the  ominous  silence  of  tlie  authorities 
and  the  press  aa  to  balloons,  which  arc  favourably  alluded  to  in  the 
"Soldier's  Pocket  Book,"  and  which  were  to  have  been  used  in  tiie 
Soudan,  after  1  bad  called  attention  to  this  speciality  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  If  wc  became  jMtralyzcd  and  terror-stricken  at  home, 
after  the  lamcuted  death  of  a  late  Member  of  Parliameut  through 
the  escapade  of  a  war  balloon  on  the  English  coast,  then,  indeed, 
we  can  comprehend  a  waiting  game  and  a  sudden  fascination  for 
foreign  precedents,  which,  after  all,  may  only  turn  out  to  be  a 
phantom  air-ship,  aud  yet  this  great  nation  is,  ao  far  as  military 
efforts  in  aerostatics  are  conccme<l,  merely  chasing  the  shadow  while 
the  substance — the  aerial  fleet,  alrea«ly  built — is  lying  idle  in  ordinary, 
or,  perchance,  in  dock  to  get  the  dry  rot,  instead  of  being  sent  out 
to  do  what  is  iKMaible,  and  to  afford  scope  for  our  aeronautic  officers 
to  win  their  spurs  with.  Excuses  have  been  put  forth  that  the  impcdi* 
meuta  are  cumbrous,  and  that  there  would  be  imponsibilitici  to  contend 
with  in  connection  with  a  hot  country  aad  the  production  of  hydrogen. 
But  have  skilled,  recognised  balloouists  ever  been  taken  into  the 
employ  and  confidence  of  the  inner  circle  of  erudite  aud  profound 
committee  men  at  Woolwich  and  Chatham  ?  1  have  not,  but  could 
certainly  design  and  suggest  a  light  composite  balloon  which  could 
be  carric<l  ou  a  soldier's  back,  and  sent  up  without  all  this  furnace 
work  ot  bricks,  mortar,  iron,  acid,  and  so  forth.  For  intricate  steer- 
ing with  ships  Pilots  are  held  in  esteem.  Able  otficers  are  all  very  woll 
for  plain  sailing,  but  when  rocks  and  shoaJs  alwund,  a  different  class 
of  man  is  wanted,  or  the  vessel  may  founder  aud  do  rvry  little  good. 
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Recently,  army  BignalUof;  between  London  nnd  Poitsmoutli  hai 
attradrd  public  notit-e.  The  lieliograpb  could  not  do  much,  uniug 
to  the  lack  of  sunsbine  ;  flags  were  resorted  to,  aod,  to  my  tliiiiktn^ 
tbe  system  of  hnllooiL  signalling  I  <le!iigiied  tbree  years  since  woatd 
have  come  in  opportonely,  s&  well  as  the  plans  of  others  in  the  same 
line. 

Bat  we  will  not  vander  beyond  abort  and  apt  digressions  fron 
our  text— viz.,  "  Flying  and  Steering."  To  touch  Ujwn  ibe  fomier  is 
onr  next  duly,  and  this  will,  in  gradual  sequence,  lead  one  to 
attempts  at  flight 

"  Can  you,  Mr.  Aeronaut,"  said  a  gentleman  who  lately  inter- 
viewed me,  "  give,  as  it  were  in  a  nutshell,  a  few  references  as  to 
flying,  with  a  dash  of  modem  thought  as  to  its  possibilities  at  the 
present  time?" 

Just  so.  To  make  a  long  talc  short,  I  may  remind  you  that, 
to  commence  with  fables,  the  story  of  Dwdalus  arose  from  bis 
being  the  first  to  use  sails  in  a  ship.  But,  in  tlic  reign  of  Nero,  a 
man  at  the  public  games  attempted  to  fly;  he  was  killed;  bia  blood 
sprinkled  the  Kmpcror. 

Arcbytss  made  a  pigeon  that  could  fly  by  an  enclosed  spirit,  hut 
if  it  fell  it  could  not  rise.  This  probably  turned  out  to  be  a 
pcrachute  disguised  as  a  biitl. 

Klmcr  attempted  to  lly,  iii  the  days  (^  I-^ward  the  Confessor,  from 
n  tower — be  broke  his  legs;  an  Italian,  too,  from  Stirling  Costlo* 
he  broke  lib  thigh. 

Wilkius,  Bishop  of  Chester,  imagined  that  a  flying  chariot  could 

be  made.      Me  anticipated  a  time  when  a  man  would   coll   for  bii 

wings  as  be  docs  for  bis  boots,  so  that — 

"  Wli«n  |il<xaiirD  Ix^in*  to  gtt^  dull  iii  Ui«  KmI, 
Wi  may  utilrr  oiu  wui|^,  Mul  Iw  oD'  to  tlio  Went." 

The  Marquis  de  Bacqucrillo,  is  1743,  ero«vd  the  Seine  and  fell  on 
a  boat  at  the  opposite  qiuiy — be  was  injured.  Just  so,  Boretii  proved 
that  thv  human  mutclcs  arc  not  able  to  raise  a  man  with  wings.  Tb 
simply  te.it  muscular  {lOwcr,  ju»t  |)lnec  two  jkmIs  at  such  a  distance 
that  a  man  couId>  by  extending  bis  arms,  rest  a  hand  on  each  post, 
when  he  stands  on  a  chair;  rt-moTC  ihc  chair  and  be  will  fall.  If 
be  cannot  thus  support  himself,  much  less  can  lie  by  striking  the 
thin  air  with  wiugs.  Colonel  Burnahy,  himself  no  insignificant 
specimen  of  slrength,  argues,  niib  hi*  cu»tomary  lucidity  of  expression, 
that  if  Hiiy  one  takes  a  large  umbrella  vbeu  his  weight  is  nicely 
balanced,  and  gives  a  downward  tug  witli  nil  his  might,  tbo  resdt 
will  be  disappointing — he  will  merely  score  a  few  pounds  tiie  less. 

On  this  topic  we  may  gatlicr  some  valuable  iuformstion  from 
discussions  of  the  Aeronautic  Society. 

At  n  general  meeting  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  the  yn^ 
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1868,  a  paper  was   read  anrwuDciug  that  one  of  ita  members  hud 

■  actuftUf  u€coiiipii»Iiod  the  feat  of  Hying.  This  afforded  bu  exdting 
subject  for  conversation  over  the  tea  and  cofTec  which  followed. 

Prubably,  the  first  imposing  iihibilion  of  the  Society  »t  the  Crystal 
Pklaco  caoscd  a  mere  Si^ht  of  fancy,  on  a  par,  we  may  take  it,  as  to 
figurative  liccDcc  with  the  balloon  steering  in  Paris.  It  could  not 
veil  hare  been  <iuite  iicoiinitc,  for  on  p.  13  of  tlie  second  Society's 
Kcport  wc  read  that:  "  On  reviewing  the  facts  that  have  come  within 
the  reach  of  this  Society  during  the  post  year,  it  is  apparent  that 
our  knowledge  of  aeronautics,  so  far  as  regards  the  Qavigation  of  the 
air  by  mecbaaiiral  means,  amounts  to  but  very  little,  and  the  in- 
formation recorded  w  of  a  contradictory  character.  Without  a 
definite  law  of  the  itcting  and  counteracting  forces  of  the  ehistic  air, 

■  we  hate  not  even  eitta-td  the  threshold  of  aeronautical  discovery." 

Whether  the  Balloon  Society,  which  is  a  totally  different  and 
di«tiacl  assoctvtiou,  cau  give  any  mure  cheering  tidings  I  am  un- 
aware, not  being  a  member.  Tbeir  range  of  inquiry  is  certainly 
lOMt  cxtcnuve,  as  it  takes  in  subjects  nppcrtaiuing  to  the  earth 
below  AS  well  as  the  heavens  above,  and  even  goea  into  cremation 
and  fog- formation,  and  at  length  a  centenary  commemoratiou  ia 

podded. 

I  Cookings  parachute,  in  the  year  1837,  and  the  ghastly  descent  of 
the  poor  young  Belgian  at  Cremuriie,  did  not  materially  advance 
this  feature  of  ballooning,  A  writer  in  the  Enginerr  made  use  uf 
language  which  weois  to  di-«:ribc  the  present  phase  of  air- locomotion. 
"  Beautiful  as  it  would  be,"  he  says,  "  lo  have  a  fiying-machinc,  the 
motire  engines   at  present   at   our   command  do   not   allow  of  its 

,     oonstniction." 

B      The  Duke  of  Argyll  remarked   that  "  if  the   air  is  ever   to   be 

'navigated,  it  will  not  be  individual  men  flying  by  means  of 
machinery ;  but  that  it  is  quite  possible  vessels  may  be  invented 
which  will  carry  a  number  of  meu,  and  the   motive   force  oE  which 

I  will  not  \tK  mu^eular  action." 
Dr.  Pettigrew  nmst  pertinently  observer  thot  "  tlie  i>roblcm  of 
Highi  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  one  of  weight,  power,  velocity,  and 
small  surfaces  vtrsti*  buoyancy,  diminished  speed,  and  extensive 
surfaces."  It  is  scarcely  ten  yean  since  an  Kngltahman  at  D 
gave  it  out  that  lie  could  fly  without  a  balloon  and  cross  the  Channel 
at  nn  cnonnoua  pace,  not  even  wings  or  pro|ie]Iers  being  requisite. 
The  audacity  of  the  assertion  captivated  a  vast  number  of  people, 
and  a  few  nice  hundreds  were  soon  forthcoming  as  :i  murk  of  con- 
fidence.    At  that  time   I    happened    to    be  at  F ,   and    went 

over  with  a  friend  lu  make  the  acquaintance  of  this   professor.     My 
eompanion's   card  instead   uf  my    name   wa8   sent   up   for   obviouH 


OS,  vheo  we  were  graciously  received ;  but,  "  dear  me,"  as  my 
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friend  obsen-ed,  "  what  «  queer  fellow."  He  was  a  Midland  man  ttf 
no  cduntion,  address,  or  even  of  preaentHblc  appcaraun;.  For  our 
inspectioii  be  banded  a  ridiculous  sketch  of  some  mystic  wbecls 
inside  of  a  iricker  baaket,  which  contained  the  aotiroc  of  flight,  but 
DO  wing*  or  prupellcra  were  to  be  seen,  aod  ho  professed  Dot  to  want 
a  balloon.  A.  spring  like  that  in  a  railway  buffer  was  produced. 
"  There  it  is,"  he  said ;  "  when  that  is  turned  on  away  I  go,  and 
once  off  it  would  take  a  good  ileal  to  atop  me." 

"  That,"  I  said,  with  a  sly  wink,  "  wc  can  readily  beliere ;  and  I 
can  only  Bay  that  if  you  will  come  and  take  your  luncheon  with  us 
to-morrow  io  your  aerial  chariot  you  shall  hare  a  cheque  fur  £l>00." 

"  1  might  think  seriously  of  your  offer,"  said  the  professor,  "  hot 
to-night  I  am  going  to  Prince  Uiamarck  for  war  objects.  But 
might  1  ask,"  he  continued,  "  if  your  name  is  Coxwell  ?  " 

My  Mend  suppressed  an  outburst  of  laughter,  while  I  mode  a 
clean  breast  of  it  by  confession.     "  Why  do  you   ask  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Because,"  said  he,  "  some  few  years  since  you  must  have  made  a 
similar  offer  to  mc  when  1  wrote  to  you  about  this  affair." 

"Then  your  name  is  so-and-so,  and  tou  have  evidently  not  succeeded 
yet." 

Shortly  after  this  interview  wc  heard  that  the  professor  bad 
positively  flown  ;  but  tJien  the  sheriffs'  officers  were  bi-hiud  him,  and 
it  is  doubtful  where  he  landed,  as  he  has  never  since  been  heard 
ofat  D . 

Although  Dr.  I^ardncr  asserted  the  impracticability  of  ateam 
navigation,  I  am  not  going  to  imitate  that  distiDguishcd  authority 
as  far  as  balloon  steering  is  concerned.  At  the  same  time,  until 
undeniable  proof  is  forthcoming  that  it  has  been  done,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  point  out  the  various  impediments  to  success.  In  the  spring 
of  1840  the  action  of  one  of  Mr.  Cireen's  models  at  the  Polytcduuc 
Institution  may  be  thus  described  : — A  miniature  bcdlooa  was  filled 
vith  common  coal  gas ;  to  ibis  was  atlaehcd  a  small  piece  of  spring 
DMchanism,  to  give  motion  to  the  fans,  which  communicatod  a  rotatory 
morement,  whereupon  the  machine  rose  steadily  to  the  ceiling. 
Deprived  of  Ibis  assistance,  it  immediately  fell.  The  reverse  of  tliis 
was  next  shown,  and  tbc  model  was  pulled  down  to  the  ground.  A  more 
intcrcalitig  effect  was  then  exhibited.  The  balloon,  with  the  guide- 
rope  attached  to  it  as  before,  was  balanetd  with  a  wheel  fixed  to  the 
end  of  the  cord  which  trailed  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Grrau  stated  that 
by  these  simple  means  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  might  be  per- 
formed as  easily  as  one  from  Vauxhall  to  Nassau.  But  the  renowned 
aeronaut  never  attempted  it,  nor  did  our  Amvricaa  cousins  a  few 
yean  since,  when  they  insisted  that  at  two  miles  high  a  regular  cur- 
rant moved  from  east  to  west.  1  made  it  my  busineas,  with  the 
identical  Nasaau  balloon,  which  1  purchased  of  &Ir.  Green,  to  ascend. 
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at  the  time  of  the  American  projected  trip  across,  and  ao  far  from 
finding  a  settled  cnrrent  a.t  two  milcB  high  from  cast  to  vest,  I 
enconntCTcd,  after  lingering  at  thijt  ii<:tght  for  Kome  hours,  a  vind 
blowing  due  north.  Green's  adapution  of  Mr.  Taylor's  fan  was 
Bomewfaat  of  a  new  departure,  but  it  was  not  the  celebrated  aeronaut's 
own  conceiition.  The  true  secret  of  directing;  within  doors  waa  tLe 
brass  wheel  and  the  trail  rope,  which  could  not  well  be  used  in  the 
open  air,  and  without  them  steera^  was  impossible.  Green  never 
tried  it  on  the  large  scale,  or  on  the  broad  Allautie,  as  be  talked  of 
doing.  A  sample  of  the  rast  number  of  propositions  for  guiding 
may  here  be  appropriately  giren.  Some  of  these  would  not  stand 
investigation,  as  my  esteemed  friend,  Hattoti  Tumor,  shows  in  "  Astra 
Cartra."  No.  1.  Allying  globe,  made  by  an  engineer  named  Blain- 
ville ;  his  idea  was  weighting  and  lightening  a  balloon  by  means  of 
a  pump.  No,  2.  1 784,  Abbe  Molana  Montgolficre,  a  lateral  opening 
in  the  envelope,  from  which  it  was  expected  the  heated  air  would 
ruah  ont  and  force  the  balloon  in  an  opposite  direction.  No.  3.  A 
balloon  with  a  revencd  parachute,  by  M.  Henin,  to  slacken  tlic 
ascent  aiui  allow  the  action  of  sails.  No.  4.  Sir  George  Caley's 
navigable  balloon,  1816.  No.  5.  Samson's  aerostat,  furnished  with 
fins  made  of  feathers.  No.  G.  ITie  serial  ship  L'Aigle  of  Mr.  Lennox; 
it  proved  a  failun;  iu  the  Champs  dcMars  in  the  year  183i.  No.  7. 
Petina*  system  of  balloons  in  a  row,  with  sails  and  planes  attached  to 
them  in  line.  No.  8.  Julico's  aerostat,  its  movement  by  clockwork 
tnapeudcd  below.  No.  U.  Aerial  scheme  of  Atr.  UcUe,  consisting 
of  oblique  vanes. 

M.  Dcpnia  Delcourt  said  aerostats  of  »pliencal  shape  can  never 
be  guided.     They  should  be,  ship-like,  of  wood  aud  metal, 

Ilenson's  aerial  carriage  was  a  singular  looking  construction. 
Tlie  apparatus,  according  to  the  sketch,  consisted  of  a  car  to  contain 
passengers,  engine,  fuel,  &c.,  to  which  a  rcctanguiur  frame,  made  of 
bomboo^eaue,  and  covered  nith  canvas,  was  attached.  This  frame 
extended  on  cither  side  of  the  car  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  out- 
Rtretchcd  wings  of  a  bird,  but  with  thia  difference,  that  they  were 
immovable ;  iKhiud  the  wings  were  two  vertical  fan-wheels,  furnished 
with  ranrs,  intended  to  propel  the  apparatus  through  the  air.  These 
wheels  received  motion,  through  bands  and  pulleyx,  from  a  steam  or 
other  engine.  To  an  axis  at  the  stem  of  the  car  a  triangular  frame 
was  mttachod,  resembling  tlic  tail  of  a  bird  ;  beneath  the  tail  was  a 
rodder,  and,  to  facilitate  the  steering,  a  sail  was  stretched  between  two 
masts. 

Incredible  an  it  may  appear,  the  whole  affair  weighed  3,000  lbs., 
and  the  area  of  surface  spread  ont  to  support  it,  4,500  square  feet  in 
the  wings,  and  1,505  in  the  tail,  makiug  altogether  6,000  square  feet. 
The  engine  was  to  be  of  30.horse  power.     On  launching,  an  elevated 
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situation  wms  to  be  «clect«1,  and  Uic  mncbtnc  nllotrcd  to  iTun  Actyra 
iin  iu<!lmeil  plane.  When  tiie  macliine  bad  thus  acquired  a  mompo- 
tum,  tbc  fan  wfaficls  were  to  be  pat  in  motion  and  raise  it  in  tb«  nir. 
Strange  to  say,  UiIh  [lotidcrout,  unxiglttlr  affair,  bore  nothing  like 
so  commoadahle  an  outline  aa  M.  Rcnsrd  and  Krcbs'  cigar,  or 
Mr.  Brearcy'a  plan,  or  that  of  Mr.  Tbott.  Moys,  and  others.  It  wa* 
believed  that  it  would  safely  mn  off  the  stocks  and  rise ;  its  actual 
flight,  I  remember,  was  notified  in  a  leading  ucwHiiiai>er  and  credite<i, 
until  the  joke  vas  ex]>osed. 

If  this  apparatus  had  been  rigged  and  set  up  on  an  inclioo,  an' 
ordinary  wind,  acting  on  sncb  a  mssa  of  surface,  would  hare  burled 
it  npon  the  trees  or  bonsc>top«  before  it  had  got  half-iray  down  the 
!i!ip.     If  any  machine  fail*  to  embrace  the  requisite  power  containe 
in  a  small  compass,  and  cannot  shut  up  its  wings  like  a  partridge 
and  move  them  with  a  rapidity  prodndng  an  audible  whirr,  its  ohancc 
of  ^  is  minimized  extremely. 

But  we  have  yet  to  learn  tbc  merits  of  tlie  Itlcudon  war  balloon ; 
at  any  rate  the  secrets  have  not  transpired,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  at 
the  tiutc  of  writing  these  remarks.  Should  the  broken  screw  be 
made  good,  the  inventors  may  land  themselves  beyond  the  English 
cliffs.  Wc  would  rather  decline  the  honour  of  an  escort  of  lighl 
infantry,  and  should  decidedly  object  if  they  spring  np  from  beneath 
tbc  "  silver  streak."  Should  they  come  manfully  by  tlic  mcrhcad 
route,  and  discuss  a  genuine  foreign  balloon  cigar  of  a  good  brand, 
we  shall  give  them  a  friendly  greeting,  and  we  arc  sure  to  patnmiie 
and  imitate  tbc  Paris  fashions. 

"  The  KngUah  liKa;iUti]y  ikniuul. 
That  •«■■  ibould  bo  at  their  oonmuuid. 
Tim  FroDch.  boUi  li|[ht  ami  itvo  from  mrC) 
Saitcon  tlia  ein|aro  of  the  tit." 

But  in  tlina  seiting  on  the  empire,  how  about  the  right  and  title' 
or  tbc  ability  to  do  it  ?  A  new  and  extensive  colouy  will  this  "  con- 
quest of  the  air "  add  to  the  possesaions  of  our  neighbours.  Talk 
about  "  perfidious  Albion,"  and  the  sun  never  going  down  on  oars ; 
well,  if  space  is  laid  bold  of,  the  King  of  Day  must  alirays  amtle 
on  l^nce  or  her  belongings. 

As  this  paper  merely  professes  to  enter  upon  a  familiar  conveisa- 
tioual  statement  of  professional  opinion,  without  offering  or  combining 
the  formuhc  of  enginccn  and  scientific  men  to  bc*r  out  the  abstmie 
calculation  advanced  by  steering  aeronauts,  it  would  l>e  quite  out  of 
place  where  I  to  alfect  general  approval  or  laboured  disagreement 
nitb  the  kinds  of  molore  and  mnchiucry  selected,  and  of  the  nrgu- 
nicnts  adduce<l  in  favour  of  each  as  to  weight,  site,  and  pitch  of 
screw,  together  with  the  proportions  as  to  shape  and  displaoemeut  of 
air,     I  simply  hold  that  no  invention,  as  yet  introdncedy  has  given 
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Bfltisfactory  remlta,  or  it  aurelf  woiilil  have  been  establUbed  and  sub- 
Hequently  inmacd,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  dude  and  bewilder 
b;  a  single  miraculoua  flntur  withoat  appearing  to  be  suaoeptible  of 
repetition.  As  we  lack  full  or,  indeed,  concise  particulars  of  thi* 
latest  plan,  a  few  general  lUhuions  as  to  what  we  arc  cidlcd  upon  to 
believe  seems  all  that  it  is  possible  to  review.  We  may  say  generally 
of  other  schemes  bearing  a  fsmilr  likeness,  that  it  is  not  yet  clear 
about  tlic  decided  reduction  in  the  weight  of  steam  motors  and  accu- 
mulators so  as  to  solve  the  problem  before  as.  Long  after  Lavoisier 
bad  perceived  the  analogy  between  water  and  air,  he  suggested  the 
force  of  men  to  cause  tbc  balloon  to  vary  from  the  direction  of  tbe 
wind.  Tl>e  last  noteworthy  effort  in  this  line  was  when  eight  men 
wofkc<I  together  with  a  screw  from  Dupuy  de  LAme's  aerostat  on 
February  2,  18/2,  when  it  was  said  that  an  independent  velocity  was 
obtained  of  2'8S  metres  per  second,  or  about  (i'3  miles  per  hour. 

M.  Giffard's  triid  in  Paris  with  an  elongated  balloon  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  1852,  was  not  very  di»simiUr  in  ap]>earance  to  the  Meudon 
production.  Although  some  results  were  obtained — so  wc  arc  told 
as  regards  M.  Giffard'a  machine— it  was  notified  soon  after  that 
improvements  were  necessary,  which  "  would  take  time."  The 
inventor  of  tbe  dirigible  balloon  tlicn  went  into  the  construction  of 
captive  balloons.  This  retreat  or  change  of  front  might  hare  been 
masterly,  but  it  was  not  following  up  tbe  asserted  advantages  that 
had  been  gained,  and  grave  doubts  may  be  felt  whether  tbe  nest  trial 
would  have  produced  equal  results.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
before  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  more  purely  practical  investigation 
of  flying  and  steering,  it  is  necessary  to  rely  upon  something  like 
positive  data  to  be  used  as  a  grouudvork.  As  these  are  wanting 
in  loto,  I  decline  to  examine  separately  mere  speculative  dogmas 
supported  by  clever  figuring,  wliicli,  if  falsitied,  may  be  made  to  prove 
anything. 

Paris  and  Loudon  have  just  experienced  prodigious  struggles  to 
maintain  the  apjiarently  waning  character  nf  ballooning.  To  my 
thinking,  a  more  suitable  demonstration  might  have  been  devised 
for  the  Uonourable  Artilierj'  Company  of  Great  Britain.  In  tha 
first  place,  the  mechanical  changes  and  improvements  should  have 
been  shown  between  Lunardi's  halloou  and  tbose  that  were  ex> 
liitnted^  Secondly,  each  ascent  should  have  practically  illustrated 
some  progressive  feature.  Balloon  signalling,  as  designed  by  Major 
Jones,  myself,  and  others,  would  have  formed  a  novel  display. 
Thirdly,  if  each  balloonist  had  beeo-ealled  upon  to  state  his  opinion 
as  to  where  he  was  likely  to  driA  to,  and  had  consulted  the  map  and 
compass,  to  spot  his  supposed  locality,  a  moot  point  in  military 
ballooning  would  have  been  advanced  a  stage  perhaps.  Fourthly, 
if  trained  observers  for  meteorological  purposes  bod  ascended,   the 
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upper-air  readings  might  have  been  added  to  those  below.  Fifthly, 
the  three  balloons  might  have  contrasted  their  speed  vith  the 
anemometer  indications  on  the  earth's  snrfEice.  In  short,  many 
amming  and  instructive  things  might  have  been  added  to  show 
that  some  advancement  had  been  made,  and  that  more  might  follow . 
if  the  subject  had  been  handled  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
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Is  it  fuir  to  judgf!  a  nation  by  the  pictures  of  society  xiiJ  inanncnt 
given  in  its  vorki  of  fiction  ?  Sbould  we  he  contcot  to  abide 
the  test  of  tbe  deacriptions  given  of  ourselves  in  our  own  iioret», 
oonndercd  of  course  in  the  idms,  not  taken  by  isolated  instances 
ber«  and  there  ?  And  are  we  doing  injustice  to  the  United  States 
in  accepting  as  true  and  life-like,  and  to  the  manner  drawn,  the  pic- 
tam  of  men,  and  e«{iccially  of  women,  which  are  found  iu  Amcricao 
8tory-book«?  Whether  this  bo  so  or  not,  it  may  at  least  bo  allowed 
that  if  certain  pcrfislently  recurrent  types  arc  to  be  found  among 
tbe  characters  in  these  books,  and  if  the  other  personages  of  the 
Btortes  show  no  dintpprobattou  of  the  ttyte  of  manners  permitted,  and 
the  sUndarda  of  taste  held  up  by  them,  tbe  former  are  at  least  coni> 
nonly  in  use,  and  the  latter  are  considered  us  agrcviiblc  to  the  national 
palate. 

We  will  therefore  take  some  very  clever  American  novels  lately  pub- 
lished, purely  society  pictures  without  a  trace  of  sensation,  constructed 
ostentatiously  without  plot,  and  as  pure  studies  of  character. 

The  first  and  most  striking  trait  in  these  books  is  the  extraordi- 
nary respect  for  clAss-distinction,  position,  "  gentility,"  and  money, 
among  tbe  characters  de«cribetl,  with  scarcely  an  exception.  Tbe 
highest  feather  in  a  girl's  cap  is  to  have  refused  a  "  Britinh  noblC' 
man,"  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  Boaton  "  aristocrats."  Next  comes  the 
value  set  upon  dress.  The  importance  of  the  ffotcn  question  can 
hardly  be  imagined  by  the  Enro]>ean  mind.  A  French  heroine  is  of 
ooorsQ  "  bien  roisc,"  and  her  "  chaussurc  "  is  probably  insisted  on ; 
the  "  pctites  mnlw,"  or  the  "  bns  bien  tir^s."  An  English  girl  must 
be  picturesque  in  her  attire,  and  her  clothes  mast  be  becoming;  but 
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to  say  that  ber  goirn!i  came  from  Paiia  would  not  enhance  her  charma 
io  the  c}-cs  of  the  readers,  who  would  probably  consider  her  vcrj 
afaanrd  for  her  pains.  (^  -A  wild  eiviD^ — 

"  Doib  mora  bewitch  movtui  wbwv  Hi 
la  loo  prMIM  in  irrtry  ptoL" 

There  is  not  miirh  trace  of  Herrick,  bowercr,  in  ll»e  United  Stata 
ideals.  A  list  of  Misa  Lydia  Blood's  gowns,  as  given  br  so  clever  a 
mail  M  Mr.  Howells,  might  be  drawn  up  <ur  the  itdrantoge  of  mil- 
liners ;  Miss  Daisy  Miller's  flounces,  and  t^c  many  buttons  of  her 
gloTCs,  are  among  the  chief  jwiutx  of  her  port)<%it  by  >[r.  James. 

The  respect  for  position  runs  as  an  under-current  in  every  stcny. 
The  fine  genllemiin  in  the  "  Lady  of  the  jVroostook"  falls  in  lore 
with  a  "  school  maroi,"  who  is  accidentally  the  only  woman  ou  board 
the  packet  rcMcl  iu  which  ho  is  sailing,  and  by  his  own  remarks 
and  tho«e  of  his  friends,  the  reader  is  made  to  feel  thnt  an  "  altiance" 
with  the  girl  is  as  impossible  as  one  between  a  Scbwarscnbcrg  and 
B  bourgcoitte  of  aristocratic  Vienna.  'When  "  love  is  still  t]te  lord  of 
all,"  and  he  marries  her,  the  enormity  of  the  sacrifice  is  bomo  in 
upon  one's  inmotft  soul ;  indeed  it  is  only  made  pos>ibIe  at  all  by 
the  pair  resolving  to  go  and  settle  in  California,  beyond  the  pale  of 
bis  disapprormg  friends.     ■/     ^    jC  / 

There  is  a  clasa  of  che^p  American  novelettes,  v'ritten  by  second- 
class  writ4:rs  entirely  for  secoiid*cla«s  readers,  wbfch  have  no  parallel 
in  Kugland,  where  books  are  written  for  any  who  read,  and  there  i« 
absolutely  no  class-Utcniturc  unless  wc  descend  as  low  as  "  penny 
dreadlbls"  and  yellow  railway  uovels.y-'iu  these  little  books  the 
caste  (jucstiou  is  paramount.  The  &le  people  of  the  something 
Avenue  will  have  nothing  to  do  w^ln  the  virtuous  heroine  living  in 
the  shabby  street,  and  tltc  mor^kof  tl>c  talc  is  to  show  how  abc  wins 
the  heart  of  the  prime  her^^cn  the  "  Upi^r  Ten,"  aiid  either  marries 
or  refuses  bim,  or  is  taken  up  into  some  seventh  heaven  of  positiooi 
M>roe  pandisc  of  gciiillity,  by  the  sun  of  an  even  higher  sphere  tbati 
the  "  Avenue"  society, 

Iu  "  Work,"  ft  story  by  Miss  Alcott,  the  heroine  is  first  a  gover- 
neas,  then  goes  on  the  stage,  passes  through  many  chancea  and 
changes,  and  ends  as  "  help "  to  a  Qaaker  mother  and  her  son,  a 
nursery  gardener,  whom  she  tries  to  fascinate  by  "  an  apron  with  very 
effective  pockets  and  fiiUings."  Ucrc  she  falls  in  again  with  the 
brother  of  her  former  mi)tlress,  who  proposes  to  her.  He  has  no 
one  quality  that  is  admirable,  nothing  but  Hue  clothes,  and  what  are 
taken  by  the  author  to  be  liue  numiiers,  and  money  ;  yet  the  heroine 
is  only  saved  from  accepting  him  by  her  Quaker  friends'  cxpostgla- 
tioDs,  and  it  is  fechuglr  insisted  on  how  great  is  Iho  temptation  and 
bow  noble  and  good  is  she  who  can  resist  such  a  lover.     "  Best 
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•ociety;"  "great  fomUics;"  "long  dcscciniod;"   the  "  cxclusirc- 

oess  "  of  the  "  fastidiaui  AneriCBD  aristocracy,"  "  who  tfamk  as  much 

of  their  positions  as  the  haughtiest  vitilte  aohlette  \a  Europe ; "  these 

arc  a  foir  gems  culletl  from   the  diSereot  storieit.     "A   GeoUeroui 

I  of  Leisure  "  n  introduced  to  a  young  man,  "  Sprowlc  the  Fifth," 

'marking  the  ancient   desceut  of  the  onner  of  this  illustrious  name. 

"  I  should  like  to  take  you  to  a  patrician  crush,"  says  a  friend  to  him 

^  at  Boston:  the  sentiment  apparently  fills  the  atmosphere. 

As  for  the  clothes,  the  most  harrowing  incident  in  "  A  Chance 
Acquaintance  "  arises  from  the  heroine,  Mi«s  Kitty,  linviug  put  on  an 
old  travelling  gown.  The  courage  of  tlie  Itoston  tine  gentleman,  who 
has  just  engaged  htm-tclf  to  her  (and  who,  &«  the  author  lose*  no 
opportunity  of  assuring  us,  is  "  exactly  like  an  Englishman  ")  is  not 
proof  against  the  trial  of  acknowledging  to  some  Boston  "  belles  " 
that  the  inmate  of  a  shabby  toilette  i.t  tlie  lady  of  bis  choice.  He 
aoconlingly  ignores  her  presence  altogether,  whereupon  she  uot 
unnaturally  refuses  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  htm.  ]s  there 
any  society  io  the  world  out  of  the  United  State*,  where  such  a  ptccc 
of  snobbiam  could  be  represented  as  poaaible  in  a  soi'disani  gentle- 
otan  7  Nodieite  oblige  ia  that  state  of  life  if  right  fceliug  be 
absent,  ami  even  the  vulgarcst  of  men  would  hardly  dare  eUewhere 
BO  to  slight  a  woman  whom  be  wa;  about  to  make  his  wife,  and 
whom  he  muNt  then,  at  least,  introdnce  to  tlie  welUgown»l  fair 
ones.  There  is  a  pretty  scene  in  one  of  Miss  Bremer's  Swedish  uovcI«, 
in  which  tlie  girl  puts  on  her  oldest  and  shabbiest  dress,  in  order  to 
test  Iter  lover,  and  he  docs  not  even  find  it  out,  his  whole  soul  filled 
with  the  deeper  thoughts  of  having  wou  his  lady.  You  fuel  iu  a  higher 
atmosphere  there  than  in  the  milliner's  estimate  of  life,  which  seems 
to  have  got  by  mistake  into  such  clcTcr  hooks  as  those  by  Mr.  Jamea 
jind  Mr.  Howells. 

Erery  gown  which  the  "  Lady  of  the  ^Vroostook  "  wean  ia  chroni- 
^\kA  with  alTi^ctioiiate  miintteneHs,  and  an  exact  account  is  given  of 
how  her  country  aunt  got  the  patterns  from  "  summer  boanlcrs,"  and  of 
thetueshe  made  of  her  kiwwledge — of  "the  blue  flannel  with  a  scarlet 
bow,''  which  is  thought  divine,  and  "the  black  silk  fitting  like  a 
skin,"  in  which  the  cabin  boy  takes  a  lively  iotcreM.  1'he  photo- 
graph is  so  complete  that  one  feels  a  sort  of  injury  when  the  realism 
fails,  and  one  is  called  on  to  believe  that  the  blue  flannel  in  a»  fresh 
And  lovely  as  ever,  aficr  a  six  weeks'  voyage,  and  that  the  girl  land* 
ing  out  of  her  obscure  village  "  down  cast,"  into  the  arms  of  an  aunt 
at  Venice,  who  is  as  gown-loving,  and  as  inane  as  moat  other 
American  chaperones  in  the  stories,  her  dress  should  be  declareii  to 
bo  "  perfect,"  and  slie  herself  be  hurried  off  to  church  immediately 
to  show  her  (and  it)  off.     One  knows  with  acienti&c  certainty  that 
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the.  govrii*  on  tlic  contrary  vere  in  refttit;  bundled  into  a  clnset,  and' 
Miss  Lydia  was  not  allotrcd  to  show  till  they  were  all  rcmodeUed 
lifter  Uie  best  Ught«. 

Govms !  gowns  !  ^wns  I  tbcy  appear  everywhere,  and  wtrigh  apon 
the  bmiii.  Even  in  "  Dtmocmcy  "  Miss  Sybil'*  drew  is  an  impartaul 
factor,  but  then  there  is  some  fun  in  the  description  of  JI.  Worth's 
rhitf  H'erttvrf  oi  in«pinition,"niellawnof  a  June  Morning,"  compowJ 
for  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Dahomey,  of  which  he  allows  the 
Youug  lady  at  Washington  to  have  a  duplicate,  "  having  ascertained 
that  the  towns  are  not  in  the  same  hemisphere,"  and  that  the  gowns 
are  not  likely  to  clash. 

Dress  beooniea  a  nightmare,  until  at  last  it  is  evident  that  a  new 
commandmcut  bas  been  added  to  the  heroine's  decalogue — "  Thou 
shalt  have  tliy  gowns  from  Paris."  In  a  novel  in  the  Atlanlk 
Monthly,  the  heroine,  bclonjpng  to  the  vcri'  lower  half  of  the 
middle  classes,  is  about  to  "come  ont,"  anil  her  mother  sends 
to  Paris  for  four  gowns  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  Tlie  ialbcr 
who  is  in  trade,  not  at  all  rich,  is  more  than  annoyed,  and  is 
really  hampered  by  the  expense,  bnt  hia  wife  tells  bim  it  ia  quite 
essential  for  the  happy  fnlure  of  his  daughter,  and  there  is  an  eud 
of  it.  Strange  incidental  manners  come  out  in  this  and  other  tales. 
At  the  ball  where  Miss  Annie  uppeam  in  one  of  the  gowns  in  question, 
the  daughter  of  the  house  stands  by  her  mother  to  receive  their  guesB, 
bearing  in  her  handu  six  bouquets,  "giren  by  horieaitr,"  to  show  the 
number  of  her  admirers.  This  it  appears  is  the  common  practice,  and 
moat  make  the  girU  look  like  Rower  sellers.  'Vt'hcn  the  dancing  is 
over,  nlthongh  both  father  and  mother  arc  present,  it  is  "  Hias  Annia 
Davies's  carriage  "  which  is  called. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  point,  however,  in  these  atones  is  their 
illustration  of  the  position  and  education  of  women,  at  this  monteot 
one  of  the  important  questions  of  tlie  world.  In  what  direction 
onght  it  to  be  developed  ?  Is  tLc  American  model  a  sucooh — a  tcsd 
wht<^  it  is  desirable  to  follow  out  ?  Do  the  resulta  of  the  indepen- 
dence— the  almost  absolute  choice  allowed  tbem,of  where  they  wiU  go, 
and  what  they  shall  do  and  »ay — t«nd  to  the  happiness,  or  the  bott 
development  of  the  species  V 

Take  the  question  of  marrii^e  for  instance;  many  of  the  stories 
might  have  been  written  to  show  how  much  there  is  to  say  for  the 
old  worlil  habit  of  allowing  the  parent*  a  targe  voice  in  the  choioe 
of  a  husband.  Xo  French  manage  de  eonrenance,  indeed,  conhl 
•  bate  done  worse  than  the  young  ladie*  do  for  tiientMlves  in  "  Wash- 
iogton  Square,"  in  nowclls'  "  A  iFodem  Instance,"  and  in  the  "  Por- 
trait of  a  La^ly,"  &c  At  kikst  it  would  be  thought  tliat  their  prominent 
position  in  America  would  have  saved  women  from  the  rice  of  faasbud 
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hontiDg ;  bnt  the  manuer  iu  which  Miss  Victoria  Dare  in  "  Demo- 
eney  "  pursues  nnd  captures  Lard  Duaiicg,  in  which  Marcia  in  "  A 
Modem  Instanoc  "  forces  tliai  "  poor  cheap  sort  of  creature  "  Huhbard 
to  marrv  her,  is  not  exactly  maidcnlr. 

In  the  "  Adventures  of  a  liinhriit  Man,"  the  w»y  in  which  the 
dnmicl  proposal  herself  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  her  victim  is  barely 
able  tu  save  liimsclf  bj  lcapiu<;  from  the  car  after  it  is  in  niotiun,  is 
of  course  minnt  for  gross  caricature ;  but  caricatnrc  is  only  amnsing 
when  it  haa  at  least  somo  sl^tit  foundation  of  Rict  in  the  fanbita  of  a 
nation. 

With  regard  to  the  older  women,  the  type  i«  given  with  curious 
sameness,  of  the  matrons,  aunts,  mothers,  cittcrty  coiiHin^.  Limp, 
flaccid,  ncrvolcss,witli&ll  the  aptitudcsof  a  polypus  for  adhering  to  any- 
thing  and  anybody,  and  sucking  out  all  the  help  and  sustenance  they 
rc(]uirc — ihts  ia  repealed  so  ofccn  that  it  must  be  a  common  chariu.'tcr. 
The  mother  in  "I>ai*y  Miller"  and  "  A  Foregone  Conclusion,"  the 
aont  in  "  Washington  Square,"  &c.,  may  bn  clasted  as  "  fool,  fooler, 
fbolest " — but  it  is  only  a  tiucstion  of  degree.  They  go  abroad  with 
their  dangbters  and  nieces,  utterly  ignorant  of  art,  of  history,  without 
interest  in  scenery  aud  even  in  people.  To  see  "  the  convent  in 
which  llyron  studied  the  Armenian  language  preparatory  to  writing 
his  great  poem  in  it,"  is  given  ns  the  solitary  bit  of  literature  which 
3!r8.  Vervain  starts  with  on  her  travels  iu  Italy. 

"Wliy  they  travel  no  mortal  can  explain,  as  they  enjoy  nothing,  and 
would  apparently  be  happier  in  watcriug-plaecs  and  hotels  at  home. 
Altithem  and  daughter)  unattached  alike  thrust  thcmGclvca  into 
positions  where,  acconliDg  to  the  receirc<I  customs  of  Europe  (which, 
whetlier  wTxing  or  right,  are  no  scaled  books  to  the  heroines  who 
always  stndy  English  and  French  noreU),  they  are  misconstmcd  and 
ill-looked  upon ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  French  pemhu  where  the 
I'Vcnclimcu  of  Mr.  James  suppose  that  they  are  made  lore  to  by  the 
American  heroine. 

Is  it  a  proof  of  the  «i-M!(im  brought  about  by  the  inde^M^adent 
attitude  of  the  American  girl  that  she  fccIs  herself  capable  of  resolving 
every  problem,  and  deciding  on  every  action,  from  the  slender  ktock 
of  her  own  experience  ?  The  girls  arc  depicted  as  ignorant  and  unin- 
terested in  everything  on  earth  and  iu  heaveu;  ami  nlthongb  in  the 
"  Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl "  slio  is  said  to  hare  "  learnt  English, 
French,  Oermiiu,  Italinn,  physics,  Lnlrti,  Iwlany,  art  (?),  geology, 
astronomy,  and  metaphysics,"  it  is  evident  that  she  was  (pcrbapi 
brtunatcly)  able  to  leave  school  wiihont  bnvitig  imbibed  tlie  smallent 
particle  of  information,  concerning  any  of  them.  She  observes  cosnally 
about  a  lecture  on  Spenser,  ''not  Sir.  Herbert  Spencer,  as  I  always 
tboDght." 
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Cpou  such  titoek*  of  vacuitv  tlicy  uudertakc  to  do  everything,  iind 
to  decide  at!  quotions  witli  au  aplomb  of  ignorance  utterly  rturtliug. 
In  "  A  Foregoiic  Condiuioii "  the  young  lady  XnA-Ci  leuons  firom  & 
young  Italian  priest,  much  addicted  to  iQechanical  pursuits ;  she 
oonus  to  the  inclusion  that  he  is  not  Muflicicntly  "  piooi "  for  a 
priest,  and  forthwith  decides,  oGT-faand,  that  he  ought  to  Icarc  the 
Catholic  Church ;  after  which  «tc]>  she  and  bur  mother  (the  usual  fool 
whom  the  American  mother  is  held  to  be)  promise  to  t&kc  him  with-' 
tbem  to  America,  and  launch  liirn  in  »  nc*r  life  I  '  He  accepts  the 
offer  nitb  joy,  and  they  are  just  about  to  start  when  she  diacovcn 
tbat  the  man  is  in  love  irith  her,  and  that  he  hopes  on  giving  np  bis 
career  to  be  free  to  marry ;  upon  vbtcli  she  flings  him  over  immedi- 
ately, sbovra  bcr  horror  of  the  very  idee,  and  leaves  him  vitb  scarcely 
a  vord  of  self-reproaeb.  The  dontUe  vt  a  very  ditficult  one,  nod  the 
picture  of  the  gentle,  pure-minded,  unvrorldly,  inexperienced,  child-like 
man  is  extremely  touching  and  delicately  done.  He  ia  friendless  and 
ho[>clc»»;  his  uncle,  an  old  Canonico,  gets  hold  once  more  of  him: 
in  bis  bitter  misery  he  returns  to  his  Catholic  ull^iance,  and  dies  iu  a 
TCry  short  time  of  misery  (and  fever).  Miss  Florida  is  apparently 
troubled  with  no  remone  for  nhut  she  Iim  done,  and  indeed  when  she 
rctunis  to  Venice,  married  to  a  most  odious  Vaulcco,  she  is  made  \a\ 
observe,  "  I  know  that  1  was  not  to  blame ! "  She  hM  thr 
her  ignorant  hasty  finger  into  the  moAt  sacred  regions  of  a  maa'i 
Iieart,  his  religion  and  his  love,  and  having  brought  havoc  and 
death  there,  is  quite  uncousdous  of  the  cruelty  and  cooi  imperii- 
oence  of  undertokiug  such  a  task,  or  of  the  miserable  poverty 
<of  bcr  ovm  knowledge  for  the  purpose.  The  elements  of  deep 
vtrmgcdy  are  in  the  situation,  if  cilhcr  the  girl  had  become  con-j 
-scious  of  ber  sin,  or  the  writer  bad  been  conscious  of  it  for  her, 
Jiad  marked  the  contrast  between  her  shallow  self-sufficient  conduc 
./>ccupied  only  with  herself  and  her  own  intercsta,  and  the  deep^ 
feelitig  she  was  trifling  with  in  this  airy  fashion;  hut  Mr.  ilowelU 
ratbf^r  seems  to  applaud  her. 

In  another  of  his  stories,  "  Miss  Kit^,"  who  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  fresh,  bright,  real  country  cultivation  as  contraiited  with  the 
Boston  sbam  nefincmeut,  is  saved  by  Mr.  Arborton  &om  s  furion 
ijulldog  which  rushes  down  some  steiw  at  bcr  in  *  narrow  allef^ 
^he  ia  too  stupid  to  find  out  what  her  companion  has  done  for  ber, 
and  thinks  only  that  the  dog  has  flown  at  his  throut  ^Vhat  tbere 
is  droll  or  ridicalons  iu  any  person's  escaping  the  bite  of  a  viulent 
do^,  it  is  certainly  imposiihie  to  discover,  but  she  is  allliclcd  daring 
the  rest  of  their  walk  by  the  giggles  to  that  extent,  and  titters  so 
audibly,  that  she  can  bardt;  behave  herself.  No  doubt  giggles  will 
exist  as  long  as  sehoolgirls  are  to  be  found,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
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tbey  liare  been  considered  fit  ohjccta  of  art ;  the  Btatuette  of  "  Yon 
dirty  boy  "  is  a  high  ideal  in  couipoLriiioii. 

In  "  The  Portniit  of  a  I<ady,"  vlioec  cbicf  claim  to  th«  title  seems 
to  be  that  she  has  refused   tlie  "  IlritiKli   Noblemaii  "  rfc  rigueur, 
tbe  lady  is  on  unattaehcd  heiress,    Isabella  Ardier ;  Iier    bowm 
fricud  and  chascn  comimnion  is  the  r«male  oorrcspondcnt  to  "  a  New 
York  paper, '  tbc  most  impertinent  and  irrepressible  of  iuteniewcrs, 
who,  when  she  licjirs  that  the  fiillicr  of  a  mucfa-pmcd  cousin  of  her 
friend's  is  dead,   insists  on   bcio^  a&ked  to  the  fnneral.     "  I  hare 
never  seen  an  Engli-fb  funeral,  and  I  want  to  describe  it  1 "     Ercry- 
tliing  ^e  sees  and  hears  is  worked  up  into  "  copy,"  yet   Mr.  Jamc« 
is  evidently   tnuch  surprised  that  this  Gorgon  is  not  taken  to  tbe 
homes   aiid   hearts   of  tlic   Jtriush    aristoeracy.     Miss    ;Vrcher  goes 
abont  the  world  breaking  hearts.     Tbc  code  of  honour  as  to  proposals 
diffent   a[iparently   in   the  old  and   new   worlds.     A   grcitt  Eti<;li»h 
authority  once  dcdarcd   that  no   good  girl  would  liavc  more  than 
tliRiC — the  first  time  »he  would  be  too  inexperienced  to  understand 
what  was   coming  to  pass;  a  second  offer  even  might  happen  with- 
out bcr   fiuill;  bnt   the  third    time   she  mint  be  forewuraal,   aud 
unless  she  meant  to  accept  the  man,  she  ought  to  save  him  the  pain 
of  n  refusal.     Miss  Archer  gct«  ns  matir  as  punibte,  and  somehow 
tbe  facts  all  ooxo  out  to  her  friends,  for  her  glorification.     As  if  to 
ahow  how  little  of  scnscj  oommou  or  nncommou,   of  intclUgonec,  or 
of  knowledge  of  charaeter  is  obtained  by  tlu!  freedom  jiermitted   to 
the  United  Stales  girl*,  she  chooses  the  very  worst  of  Iter  suitors,  a 
bad  man,  without  a  single  charm  or  recommendation  of  any  kind, 
"from  sheer  cusscdncss;"  and  the  complications  with  Us  iltcgitimate 
dangbter,  and  the   lady   who  has   sen-ed  m  his  wife  at  Kome,  form 
as  unpleasant  a  {Mctnrc  as  is  to  bo  fonnd  in  any  of  M.  Cberbulicx'a 
IxK^s,  but  without  the  power  and  tlie  tragic  pathos  of  those  French 
editions  of  eril  manners.     The  end  of  the  story  is  that,  baring  shown 
bcr  husband  very  docidcdly  how  cordially  she  detests  aud  despises 
liim,  the  "  lady  "  goes  off  to  tbe  deatlibed,  in  Kngland,  of  one  of 
tbe  three  lovers  who  havo  dangled  about  her  after  her  marriage,  in 
a  way  not  nstial  with  well-cond  acted  young  brides.      Her  husband 
has  flatly  refused  to  let  her  go,  and  threatened   not  to  rcecire  her 
again,  whioh,   of  courw,  decides  her  tle|«rture  immediately.     The 
loTer  and  cousin  who  has  given  her  her  fortune,  tliongh  she  was  fool 
enough  never  to  fiutl  out  where  it  came  from,  dies   with   her  hand 
in  bis,  and  she  returns  to  London  and  is  just  starting  again  exactly 
aa  lover  No.  3  arrives  from  jVmcrica  at  tbe  liouse.     The  scene  closes ; 
you   may    choose    your  altematiTe;    1)at   if  Mr.  James   does   not 
intend  her  to  go   off  with   the  constant   and   rich    swain,    he  haa 
certainly    east  a  very  unneccasary  slur  on  tbe  reputation  of  his 
lady." 
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'Hie  {HCtiire  of  American  maauera  would  be  imperiect  vitlioat 
akcUrhcs  uf  the  irrcprcaaibic  iufaats,  the  ettfans  ierrihln  which  Gil 
there  so  laige  a  plane  in  society.  They  do,  say,  and  eat  ercrything 
they  plcaae,  and  accordingly  have  a  literature  of  their  own,  de|MCting 
their  idiusyuoroeies.  "  Heleii'-t  Hubies  "  may  be  Iwld  to  represent 
their  milder  ado,  which  is  sufficiently  advanced.  "  The  Diiy  of  ft 
Naughty  Boy  '*  h  jwintcd  in  darker  colours,  and  is  alarming  indeed. 
The  pranks  arc  not  those  of  healthy  schoolboys,  such  as  we  are 
aocustoroa]  to,  but  Rpiteful,  iminsh  trickit,  such  lu  hardly  enter  into 
childhood's  ideas  elsewhere.  Tlie  boy  takes  the  phou^raphs  out  of 
the  books  of  hJs  si»ten:,  who  liavc  each  of  them,  he  nys,  ooe  '*  bo  " 
or  more ;  they  are  adorned  with  clc§:ant  annotations,  such  as,  "  What 
a  guy  ;  "  "  Don't  he  think  well  of  himself?  "  He  carriei  these  te 
the  swains  thus  described,  and  gets  up  a  quarrel  between  them  mad 
the  ladies.  Another  time  his  kite  has  stud:  in  a  tall  tree.  He 
thinks  the  boughs  may  break  if  he  climbH  up,  so  he  persuades 
auothvr  boy  to  go  in  his  stead,  who  faUs  and  breaks  his  leg,  whereon 
the  hero  rqoicea  greatly  at  lus  own  penpicacity. 

There  arc  a  few  words  used  in  most  of  the  novels  which  jar  greatly 
on  tlie  English  reader — "  genteel "  and  "  etyliiOi,"' — for  instance 
"  Genteel "  has  seen  better  days,  and  has  a  pedigree ;  it  comes  of  the 
family  of  the  "  gcutil "  aud  "  gcntilhommc,"  and  is  osed  by  Addison 
and  Johnson ;  but  "  stylish  "  is  of  the  shop,  shoppy,  and  belongs  to 
the  dialect  of  millinens'  apprentices  and  waiting-maids  alone,  and  with 
reason,  in  England. 

In  erciy  story  may  be  found  some  example  of  that  purely  American 
conviction  that  knowledge  is  hearen-bornj  tliat  ever^'body  can  do 
CTerythiug  ;  that  without  training,  practice,  or  ospcriciiee,  every  man 
and  woman  is  fit  for  any  jwst.  In  "  A  Foregone  Conclusion  "  the 
Consul  at  Venice  is  a  young  artist,  absolufcly  iguorant  of  trade,  who 
wanted  to  go  to  Italy,  aud  was  accordingly  tlirust  into  the  office 
because  hia  friends  were  in  power.  He  is  rentorcd  as  suddenly,  and 
with  no  more  reason,  in  favour  of  another  mau  who  jcnowa  «*  litlle 
as  himself.  The  Ambassador  to  Spain  in  "  Democracy "  hope*  to 
be  reappointed,  having  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  its  hi8tOT7,  and 
having  spent  foor  years  there — "  this  being  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
jnteiit  of  nobility  and  a  Government  pension  that  an  Amcricaii  citinn 
can  obtain."  He  is  put  aaide  beeause  the  new  President  had  a  friend 
"  with  a  claim  to  the  post-oBice  of  his  State.  The  appointment  had 
been  given  elsewhere,  so  the  claimant  was  bought  off  with  the 
Spanish  Embassy."  The  Ambassador  to  Bussia  was  an  cx-war 
Ttliuisler,  who  had  cheated  his  own  Government  by  sending  slioee 
with  paper  soles  to  the  army  in  the  Civil  War,  and  when  he  could 
not  get  them  passed,  selling  ibem  to  the  South.     It  was  conveaoioiit 
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to  get  rid  of  bim,  so  lie  was  promoted  to  St.  Pctcrekurg.  The 
President  in  "  Democracy  "  is  fresti  from  bis  Indiana  larm,  baring 
begun  life  as  a  sloiic-cuttcr,  and  bi!cn  thrust  into  greatucu,  shUc 
utterly  ooknownj  iu  order  U>  preveul  Uie  succe»s  of  someone  else. 
One  Minister  is  a  man  mighty  in  the  salting  of  pork.  Politics,  the 
ruUng  of  aationf,  tlte  settling  the  alTaim  of  half  u  continent,  are 
a  pastime  to  be  taken  up  after  a  man  is  fifty,  or  as  the  work  of 
odd  momenta  of  a  life  spent  in  the  making  of  money.  A  "politician" 
is  indeed  a  term  of  reproach  in  the  States. 

On  a  uiiallcr  scale,  the  little  books  incnlcatc  tlie  same  undoubted 
pooesstoa  of  an  incomparable  ability,  to  which  that  of  the  Admirable 
Criofaton  woidd  bo  a  joke.  In  one  of  these  stories  the  young  lady 
tries  tfaccircle  of  the  sciences  (aud  of  some  smaller  occupations),  and 
finally  determines  to  be  an  artist,  when  she  works  for  three  or  four 
months  at  drawiug  ciu<t»,  in  oumpany  with  several  young  gentlemen, 
in  an  empty  house,  with  no  professor  to  look  after  them ;  at  the  end 
of  which  free-and-easy  fashion  of  study  she  is  supposed  to  have 
mastered  sueh  a,  small  aSair  as  art.  There  is  no  reason  why,  haTing 
practised,  say,  the  law,  for  half  a  dotcn  years,u  man  should  not  suddenly 
set  up  lis  au  architect ;  or,  if  he  hait  failed  as  a  painter,  go  in  for  the 
ansy,  or  become  a  civil  engineer.  This  is  hardly  the  way  in  which 
fitat-<:la)>s  work  is  accomplished  iu  any  oonntnr,  aud  may  account  for 
the  extraordinarily  few  men  of  distinRiou  who  Iiutc  been  produced 
among  that  active-minded,  keen-witted  race,  which,  except  in  the 
matter  of  inventions  for  saving  labour,  has  hitherto  enriched  the 
world  with  fewer  tltoughts  than  many  a  small  Italian  or  Qrcck  city, 
with  a  territory  about  the  siso  of  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

Mr.  IIobiKs,  in  the  ".Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  TaMe,"  com- 
plains of  the  excessive  dolnesa  of  American  social  life,  the  commun- 
piaocaess,  the  narrowness  of  tlic  onlinary  cxisleucc.  It  is  probably 
fix*  this  reason  that  we  have  so  many  descriptions  of  life  iu  the  Far 
West,  and  that  novels  take  their  heroines  to  Europe  iu  order  to 
find  some  incident  aa  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  story.  For  some 
ttme  after  the  Civil  War,  nine-tenths,  at  least,  of  Uie  ebaneters 
went  to  join  the  array,  the  men  as  volunteers,  the  women  to  look  after 
their  lovers.  Amateur  Floreocc  Niglitingales,  as  they  modestly  term 
themselves,  not  seeing  that  the  adjective  contradicts  the  substantive. 
Mr.  Uowells  has  mercifully  sent  only  one  hero  to  tlie  wars,  aud  only 
lost  one  subject's  arm,  for  which  reticence  his  European  readers, 
at  least,  must  be  exceedingly  gratefid. 

There  is  a  curious  al»enec  of  descriptions  of  a  "  home/*  whtcb^ 
where  so  many  families  live  in  hotels,  is  evidently  rare.  'I1ie  Inck> 
groood  of  the  dwellings  of  the  actors,  always  important  in  KngUah 
stories,  the  picttues  and  furniture  collected  by  mauy  gcDcrations  of 
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ft  family,  the    gardens,  flovers,   and   trees,  arc  Iiardlir  so  mttcli 
mcutioni-d — tlii'y  form  uo  part  of  life;  imieed,  Sir.  Lovoll   remarks. 
on  "  tfafi  vaste  and  aimleasness  of  our  jVmcricaa  luxury,  which  h 
ao  abject  cosUvo-mcut  to  tawdry  tiptiolsterY."     If  furniture;  does  not 
cxprew  tJie  character  of  ibo  iuhabitaDta,  if  it  has  no  history  or 
ciation  attached  to  it,  it  becomes  otterly  shoppy  and  dismal. 

We  will  end  vith  one  more  novel,  a  politiral  one,  which  baa  p: 
through  a  very  large   number  of  editions,  uiid  has   boco  tnuisiated 
into  the  chief  European  languages.     It  is  nnclairacd,  as  is   not   sor- 
[»ising,  for  it  is  a  formidable  iudictment  against  a  nation's  pnbUe 
men. 

Mrs.  Lee,  a  youug  and  rich  vidov,  is  living  at  New  York,  where 
the  monutony  of  the  money-making  talk  wearies  her.  She  tries 
philanthropy  and  society  as  distractions  in  vain.  She  declares  at 
last  that,  "all  the  paupers  and  criminals  in  New  York  may  rise 
is  their  majesty  and  manage  every  railway  on  the  continent — ^Why 
should  she  care?"  She  determines  to  go  to  Wasliiiigton,  and  we  for  ^ 
herself  "  the  great  clash  of  interests  of  forty  mtllious  of  people  coa-  fl 
trolled  by  men  of  onliuary  mould."  Power  and  ambition  interest  her.  ^ 
She  settles  there  with  her  sister,  and  soon  becomes  aeijaainted  with 
the  moat  im[)orlaiit  of  the  leading  ofheial  actors.  A  certain  senator, 
Silas  F.  Batclid'c,  believed  to  bo  a  portrait  of  a  leading  politidan, 
who  is  looking  forward  to  fhe  Presidcutsbip,  fascinates  her,  to  ■ 
certain  degree,  by  his  co&tse  strength  and  indomitable  will,  and 
she  allows  him  to  come  and  go  about  her  pretty  much  aa  ho  pleases. 
She  is  vainly  warned  aa  to  the  character  of  his  antecedents,  but 
believing  *he  eau  stop  jiut  when  slvc  pleases,  she  does  not  <lrav  back. 
AVhcn  driren  to  the  wall,  lUtcUfTc  tells  her  of  a  piece  of  rascality 
which  he  thinks  it  best  that  she  should  hear  Irom  himself. 


"  It  was  during  the  worst  days  of  the  war,  nnd  tbore  was  aa  almtst 
certainty  tbiit  my  Statu  would  M  cSTTtciI  liy  tlio  peace  party,  by  tfaod, 
as  wo  Uioaght,  nlthough,  fntud  or  Dot,  wc  wcrv  Ixmnd  to  anvr  it.  IIsJ 
lUiaoia  bi-cn  loU,  then  w<!  (bould  certninly  have  lost  the  Prendciitial  rJ*e- 
tion,  and  with  it  probnbly  tlio  Unieo.  I  was  then  GoTcrnor,  anil  on  mc  tha 
responsibility  rested.  Wo  ordered  the  reiuraiag  officers  in  a  certain  ntimiier 
of  counties,  wbora  we  had  entire  C4>nlrol,  to  make  no  tutun»  nniil  tltoy 
heard  from  ua,  and  when  we  learned  the  pr»;isv  Diunbtr  ir-iiiir«d  to  givo 
nj  the  majority,  we  telcgrspliexl  to  l]i«  oiEceni  to  make  tlui  vote*  sach  sad 
aueb,  so  as  to  give  the  State  to  lu.  I  am  not  proud  of  the  oanaactieB  ;  bat 
I  would  do  that,  and  vrorse,  if  I  thought  it  would  sare  the  eoonliy  ftoo 
disunion." 

This  is  believtd  to  be  an  exact  record  of  fact.  Another  piece 
of  business  of  the  same  kind  comes  out  where  100,000  doUara  hsre 
been  paid  him  (Katcliffe)  as  ehainiiau  of  a  cotomittoe  to  get  a  Bill 
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for   a   steamahip    company   (with    a   cubHidj-)    pasxed    tUitiugU    tlte 
Senate. 

At  a  reception  at  the  Wliile  Hoiue,  tl«  Prcisidciil  (nflcctioiiately 
tcrmcU  "  the  Uoosicr  quarryman  ")  and  his  wife  ataud  at  the  door 
xhakitig  haud«  "  like  the  working  of  a  pump-handle."  The  chief 
lady  of  the  land  is  a  somewhat  stout,  coarte-featured  iromoQ, 
irliom  Mra.  Ixe  declum  «he  would  not  engage  for  a  cook.  She  put 
on  a  coldly  patroniaing  air  to  her  visitors,  when  Mrs.  Ijee  and  hor 
sifter  cslied  un  her,  «aid  there  was  much  in  Waahingtou  that  titruck  her 
"  aa  awful  wicked ; "  and,  looking  hard  at  Iier  gue»t  Kpokc  of  the  pre- 
sent style  of  dress,  and  said  she  meant  "  to  do  what  she  could  to  put 
a  stop  to  it.  and  that  "Jacob  "  liad  iiromiscd  her  to  get  a  law  passed 
against  it."  The  President  is  an  honest,  stupid  man,  whose  chief 
prtnciple  is  that  do  one  must  be  disturhed  in  bis  place  for  political 
reasons ;  "  he  came  determined  to  be  the  father  of  his  country,  to 
gain  n  proud  inimi^rt^ilily  and  a  re-election."  Before  a  month  is 
passed,  he  is  turning  out  his  opponents  right  and  left  under 
the  influence  of  Biildiffe.  "The  harvest  of  foreign  uiissioiu, 
conralatcs,  custom -house  revenue  offices,  poatmastership*,  Indian 
ageucies,  and  army  and  navy  eontracts  "  was  going  on  as  merrily  as 
nsual. 

The  absence  of  any  public  occupation  worthy  of  a  clever  man  is 
shown  in  "  A  Geutlemaii  of  Leiwre."  The  hero  having  been  brought 
up  in  England,  soon  finds  himsclF  extremely  weary  of  the  amnsemcnts 
of  tlw  "  gilded  youth  "  of  New  York,  of  driving  n  fast  horse  iu  a 
spider  carriage,  with  some  chosen  fair  one  who  is  generally  changed  next 
day  {riding  aj)iK-iir!i  to  be  unheanl  of);  of  walking  "faultlessly  attired" 
ap  Broad  Street  with  some  other  damsel,  whose  dress  is  minutely  de- 
scribed ;  or  frequenting  a  club  where  the  chief  aim  Is  to  copy  English 
fashion,  and  where  the  English  peerage  is  the  bcsl-lhunilied  Imok  iu 
tlic  houxe,  and  indeed  is  replaced  every  other  year.  He  makes  a  rather 
onsattsfactory  attempt  to  fill  up  his  leisure  by  lore-makiug,  ai>d  then 
he  finds  out  that  the  House  of  Rcpiesenlativca  being  impossible  for 
a  gentleman  to  seek  to  enter,  lie  kIihII  "  try  for  the  Senate."  When 
it  is  conadercd  what  are  the  number  of  Senators,  and  what  is  that  of 
the  American  population,  this  seems  but  a  meagre  supply  of  adoiuatc 
political  positions  for  the  best  men  of  a  country. 

The  books  from  which  these  sitccimcos  arc  culled  arc  among  the 
best  American  stories  of  the  last  few  years ;  bright,  shurp-cut,  clcrer, 
eminently  readable,  and  short  (no  small  merit).  They  hare  all  the 
virtoes  and  faults  of  photographs,  especially  the  minute  and  accurate 
details  of  a  number  of  things  noways  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
not  assisting  in  the  general  picture,  except  as  increasing  its  realism. 
One  cannot,  however,  but  believe  tbat  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  in- 
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jttrctl  by  thus  distributing  the  finish  on  all  matters  alike.  The  admirable 
word-painting  with  wLich  Mr.  Ilowclla  nets  Veuira:  and  Quebec  before 
our  oycjt  IK  qiiito  out  of  proportion  to  his  <te6mtioa  of  character.    A« 
in  a  photograph,  every  stitch  and  plait  of  the  gown,  every  leaf  and  each 
stone  of  (he  wall  is  given ;  but  in  these  books,  with  few  exceptions,  not 
much  of  the  being  inside  appears,  only  the  superficial  akin  of  life. 
Tiiis  is  hardly  the  way  in  which  great  pictures  arc  composed,  either 
in  colours  or  words;  estcmal  detail  should  only  be  insisted  on  in  point* 
serring  to  bring  out  and  enforce   the   main   object-     Probably  Mr. 
James  and  Mr.  Howella  would  declare  that  they  do  not  strive  after 
high   art,  and  that  truthful    representation,  even  of  such  sapremcly 
uninteresting  human  beings  aa  American  young  ladies,  if  earned  out 
conscientiously,  is  as  much  art  as  that  of  the  drinking  boor«  of  Tcuiers 
or  the   Untch  vrows  of  Miens.     Whether  the  very  artificial  modem 
product  of  such  "  genteel "  young  ladyism  can  be  rendered  as  inter- 
esting at  the  animalism  of  rough  Dutch  life  may  be  doubted.     The 
French  cook  gives  a  receipt  for  the  exquisite  dressing  of  a  cucumber 
with  elaborate  care,  but  cuds,  ■'  after  all,  the  best  thing  yon  c«»  do 
with  the  thing  i«  to  throw  it  out  of  Uic  window."     It  seeraaaatrange 
miKusc  of  such  talent  as  tlie  American  norcliata  posscaa,  to  devote 
their  time  to  depicting  models  so  shallow;  tlie  good  so  goody,  as  ia 
"  Bodcrick  Hudson  "  and  "  \\'a8liington  Square ; "  the  bad  so  very        u 
poor  and  low,  aa  in  "  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady."     The  trivial  and  the     ■ 
mean  are  not  fit  subjects  for  art.     That  every  talc  should  have  a  direct     ~ 
moral   is  of  eourac  absurd  ;    there  ia  none,  some  one  has   said,  m 
"  Uamletf"  none  in  "  King  Lear,"  none  in  the  "  Licdcr  ohnc  Worte," 
or  Heller's  "Dans  loa  Bois,"  or  for  that  matUT  in  tlic  woods  them- 
selves in  spring-time ;  but  by  them  you  are  carried  into  a  region  of 
*'  great  thoughts,  pure  tlioughts,  thoughts  lasting  to  the  end."     Hie 
tcrrihie,  the  beautiful,  the  fanciful,  the  comical  (for  a  good  laugh  i* 
an  admirable  thing),  are  all  in  the  dominion  of  art ;  darli  touches  are 
required  to  bring  out  the  light  j  therefore,  wickedness  and  lowncss  are 
necessary  to  show  forth  tlie  good  and  the  high,  but  they  must  be 
treated    not   as  the   principal   interest  in  themselTOs,  not  as  tlic  fit 
centrca  and  objeota  of  the  piece. 

The  almost  entire  absence  of  an  ideal  of  any  kind,  in  men  and 
women  alike,  of  any  jmclic  feeling  of  character,  is  strange  in  ao  young 
B  literature.  Society  and  ita  representatiTCs  in  America  accm  to  haw 
jumped  at  a  iKmnd  into  the  somewhat  blasti,  artificial,  conventional 
stage  of  that  in  the  old  world,  but  without  tlie  charm  and  grate 
which  being  to  the  manner  bom  give*  it  in  Enrope.  Perhaps,  haw- 
ever,  the  nipre  fact  of  Imving  existed  but  few  years  doca  not  nlway* 
constitute  youth,  and  tlie  Americans  have  certainly  minsed  "tlie 
quickening  nourishmcat  vrc  once  derived    from  aupcrstitiona  and 
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mythologies  of  a  darker  age"  vith  which  Carlyle  credits  races. 
Hus  unconscious  enrichment  of  the  imagination  of  a  people,  a  nation 
irith  no  past  must  do  without. 

Non. — Wbrt  Mt.  Junm  u  capable  of  in  anotbet  style  i»  seen  in  a  short  etory  "The 
Siege  of  London,"  the  unpleasant  subject  of  which  ia  so  treated  aa  to  produce  ui  effect 
of  real  tragedy  OQ  a  email  acalc;  and  in  "Roderick  Hudson,"  one  of  his  earLest  pro- 
dnctioiK,  where  he  thowa  the  abaorptian  in  self  of  a  oot  great  artiat^the  identiScation 
in  the  man'*  mind  of  the  art  with  himself,  for  vhom  he  demands  every  species  of 
deTotiOD ;  and  the  penalty  which  follows,  not  arbitTarily,  but  aa  a  necessary  conae- 
quence,  a  penalty  of  misery  and  inc*pad^  for  the  very  thing  for  which  be  haa  lacrificed 
evorything  and  ereiybody. 

F.  P.  Vbbney. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL   OF   FORESTRY. 


J  NEED  probably  malic  no  apology  for  ctUtng  attentioa  to 
subject  of  our  Woods  and  Forests ;  or  at  any  rate,  if  Aay  U  due, 
it  certainly  U  not  from  miy  trant  of  impOTtaDC«  in  the  subject,  bnt 
becuUMi  I  oin  not  so  well  qualified  as  I  could  wUb  to  disciui  il 
effectively.  The  loucs  which  hare  recently  pressed  nitJi  ao  moA 
veight  upon  laiidowiters,  irill  not  be  altogether  irithout  some  oon- 
pcQsattng  adrantagcs  if  they  induce  us  to  dcrotc  more  altention  to 
subjects  connected  with  Uio  land,  to  consider  whether  oar  systoin  of 
agriculture  may  not  be  improved,  to  establish  agricultura]  achools,  to 
focilitatc  the  transfer  of  land,  and,  last  not  least,  to  cianunc  into  oar 
system  of  management  of  woodlands  and  forests. 

So  mudi,  indeed,  bus  forestry  been  neglected,  that  in  Scotland 
the  word  suggests  deer  rather  than  trees,  while  in  England  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  our  greatest  prOTidcnt  institutions. 

In  endeavouring  to  call  the  attention  of  my  countrymen  to  the 
present  condition  and  possible  improvement  of  our  woodlands,  I  am 
not  referring  only,  or  even  mainly,  to  Crown  forests,  nhich  form  hot 
a  small  part  of  the  subject.  There  are  nltogetbcr  in  round  unmiwn 
2,800,000  acres  of  woods  and  plantations  in  this  country,  so  that  ths 
subject  is  one  of  vast  importance.  Even,  however,  as  regards  Cnwii 
forests,  the  subject  is  one  of  considerable  interest.  In  the  yev 
185-1  a  committee  of  the  Hoasc  of  Commons  sat  to  inquire  into  the 
management  of  the  Crown  forests,  and  tlie  state  of  things  they  Uxaai 
was  most  deplorable.  Tbcr  reported  that  in  the  New  Forest,  out  of 
'ifiSo  toads  felled.  eonsisUng  (jf  3,115  trees,  only  03ti  loads  WBie 
accepted  by  the  Snrvoyor  of  the  Navy  ;  so  large  was  the  propartfaiD  rf 
faulty  to  sound  trees.  Again,  m  ilh  regard  to  Dclamcre  Forr»t,  they 
reported  that  "  the  ctmimittce  foci  themselves  bound  to  report  that 
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its  condition  \s  mott  imoaliafactor^."  In  the  Forest  of  Dean  "  a  rcr; 
large  proportion  indeed  of  ihc  timber  ....  was  unfit  for  the  BCri-icc 
of  the  Nary ;  it  was  rotlcn  ami  deficient."  This  Utter  forest  now 
appears  to  be  much  better  managed,  although  the  New  Forest  is, 
ecoQomicall}'  speaking,  in  a  rerjr  sad  cotiditioiu  This  is  to  a  i^rcat 
extent  due  no  doubt  to  previous  miBmanagcmont  and  neglect. 
It  would  be  satisfactory  to  hare  every  ten,  or  at  any  rate  every 
twenty  years,  some  independent  report  on  the  present  state  of  our 
national  forests.  This,  howcTer,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  queatioii, 
and  it  is  much  more  important  to  consider  whether  the  gencnl 
management  of  woodlands  in  this  country  might  not  be  improved ; 
whether  we  might  not  profit  by  tlic  experience  and  raluablc 
information  of  the  great  foreign  forest  schoola. 

It  is  estimated,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  there  arc 
altogether  in  this  country  some  2,800,000  acres  of  woodlands,  but 
our  own  prodncttoa  is  very  far  short  of  our  requirements,  and  the 
annual  imports  of  wood  are  no  less  than  800,000,000  cubic  feet, 
worth  from  £15,000/X)0  to  Je20,000,000  sterling.  Xow  Mr.  Ilowiti, 
in  his  interesting  report,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Lyous, 
estimates  the  amoiuot  of  land  which  might  be  profitably  planted  in 
IreUtul  at  5,000,000  ucreH,  and  Mr.  Boppe,  in  bis  memoir  recently 
prepared  for  the  India  Office,  calculates  that,  notwithstanding  the 
great  extent  of  land  which  has  been  of  late  years  planted  in  Scot- 
land, there  "  rtili  remains  5,000,000  to  G,(X)0,0O0  acres  capable  of 
furnishing  valiinblc  forests."  Lnstly,  the  extent  of  forest  laud  in 
India  and  the  Colonies  has  been  estimated  at  no  less  than  840  millioiu 
of  acres. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  by  judictoiu  and 
systematic  planting  is  afforded  by  the  French  "  Landcs."  This  region, 
rbich  thirty  years  ago  wiu  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  miserable 
in  France,  is  now  one  of  tlio  most  prosperous.  The  increased  value 
is  estimated  at  no  less  than  1,000,030,000  ft-anca.  Where  there  were 
thirty  years  ago  only  a  few  thousand  poor  and  unhealthy  shepherds 
whose  flocks  pssturcd  on  the  scanty  herbage,  there  are  now  saw- 
mills, charcoal  kilns,  and  turpentine  works,  interspersed  with  thriving 
villages  and  fertile  agricultural  lauds. 
.  Our  own   experience  iu  India  is   another   striking  case.     The 

H  institution  of  the  forest  department  in  India  was  first  placed  on 
■  a  scientific  footing  in  1863,  when  Dr.  Brandis  was  appointed 
H  iDSpector-Ocncral  of  Forests ;  but  it  was  not  until  1867  that  his 
plans  for  the  training  of  foresters  for  India  were  matured  and 
adopted.  And  what  has  been  the  result?  In  1870,  ten  years  ago, 
the  forest  revenue  of  India  was  £957,000,  witb  the  net  income  of 
j£52,O0O.  In  1880  tlic  gross  revenue  had  reached  .f.i45,000,  while 
the  net  income  had  increased  from  f  52,000  to  je2l5,000. 
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In  tlic  science  of  forestry  ire  are,  I  fear,  fur  bcliind  many  forei^ 
countries, especially  France  and  (ierinauy;  and  it  ia  surely  very  dcairoblo 
that  oar  landed  proprietors  sLoiUd  benefit  by  the  experience  vhioh 
other  nntioiiK  liave  accnmulated.  In  Seiitland  it  is  {KKutible  that  the 
managemeiit  of  forests  is  butter  nnderstood  tlian  in  England  ;  bnt  it 
is  rery  qneKtiouable  witether,  evca  if  Bcotdi  forester*  were  arailable 
in  siiflicient  numbers,  an  English  landoimcr  woold  be  vise  to  place 
his  woods  under  any  one  whose  wholv  knowledge  bad  been  acquired 
by  tlie  practical  roana^ment  of  Scotch  forcsta,  bccaoae  the  condt- 
tians  of  the  two  conntrics  arc  so  difTcrcnt.  Moreorer,  it  is  probaUe 
that  even  Scotch  forestcrri  have  much  to  learn. 

M.  Boppe,  one  of  the  highest  French  aathorities  on  forestry,  has 
recently  TiMteil  oiir  English  and  Scotch  forests,  and  his  report, 
though  short,  is  most  suggestive.  On  the  wh^ile,  he  concludes  thai 
even  in  Scotland,  though  in  that  country  forestry  nay  be  more  ad- 
ranced  tlian  iu  England,  "  ricn  n'a  ^t^  fait  poiir  donncr  ii  In  propiiete 
hauoa  sa  veritable  situation  cconomiquc."  His  expressions  daBenre 
all  the  more  attention,  because,  from  tlie  kindnew  and  hospitalHy 
he  everywhere  experienced,  from  the  pleasant  character  of  his  viait, 
and  liis  natural  courtesy,  he  evidently  wished  to  make  tlie  best  of 
everything.  Still  it  is  easy  to  read  between  the  lines,  and  while  his 
retort  is  fall  of  praise  of  the  aoil  and  the  climate,  the  ability  and 
hospitality,  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  people,  it  is  clear  that  iu 
his  'jndgment  tlte  system  of  forestry  is  archaic^  czpennvc,  and 
obsolete. 

I  am  aware  that  Scotch  foresters  would  dispute  many  of  M. 
Boppe's  criticisms;  but  the  very  diOerences  between  these  high 
authorities  arc  additioual  reasons  for  further  study. 

IbforeoYcr,  as  regards  the  main  recommendation  contained  in  ^ 
Boppe's  report — namely,  that  one  or  more  fonat  schools  should  br 
erected — our  highest  authorities  entirely  concnr.  llie  JourtuU  i^ 
Foretlry  has  ably  and  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  sulgect 
The  Journal  of  Hwlictdlurt  *  observe*  "  that  it  is  little  leas  Osii 
deplorable  to  witness  the  miles  of  woods  that  are  practically  vohe- 
less  from  a  commerciul  point  of  view,  whereas  under  skilled  ■ape^ 
vision  they  might  yield  a  substantia)  rcrenuc  to  their  owners,  and  ia 
addition  be  an  advantage  to  the  trading  and  agricultural  comtuunity." 
Colonel  TeaTSon,  who  speaks  with  much  authority  on  the  aabject, 
because  he  has  for  some  ycant  represented  the  ludi*  OHice  at  the 
great  i-Vench  Forest  School  at  Nancy,  in  an  able  paper,  read  bellA 
the  Society  of  Arts,  has  strongly  advocated  the  same  view.  % 
(^Merves  that  iu  bis  opinion  our  forests  and  woodlands  are  very  far 
from  being  iu  a  satisfactory  condition.  There  is  nu  provtsiou  bt 
the  renewal  of  the  timber.     When   the  extftiog  trees  are  cnt  down 
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there  are  none  to  replace  them,  nnd  wbcn  once  a  forest  diaappenrs, 
it  caa  on]}-  be  reioataterl  at  lar^  esi>eiise  aud  fntit  lot*  of  time. 

Mr.  Urown,  in  bis  standard  work  on  Forestry,  observe:  "  If  our 
forests  bad  been  judtcioiisljr  managed,  we  sbotdd  not  find  so  great  a 
part  of  tlie  woodlaads  of  Great  Britain  in  tbe  anprofitablo  state  in 

whicli  they  arc Tlw  subject  under  ooniideration  mar  be  summed 

op  thus  1  Foresters,  generally  speaking,  arc  not  posMssvd  of  snnicicnt 
edneation  to  give  tfacm  capacity  for  carrying  ont  improvements 
in  arboriculture ;  and  until  we  have  a  better  cdueatnt  class  of 
men  reared  to  the  profcMion,  a  large  portion  of  our  woods  must 
remain  a  comparatively  unprofitable  part  of  the  resources  of  landed 
property."  Mr.  Cruickahnnk,  in  his  "  Practical  Planter,"  nams  np 
the  matter  rcry  tersely  when  he  say»^ 

•'  Nolhini;;  is  more  common  thiui  to  see  tT««s,  which  are  proper  only  for 
'      bQ*.  placed  in  the  most  parched  situations,  and  tliose  vbich  Nature  has 

V  for  dry  (?"""'*'  alone,  ]^aiit«d   in  swampe  and   monHms.      IIiom 

^«^M  tHnt  would  llouriaU  on  a  light  Mit,  ar«  often  aliHurdly  xucioncd  in  the 
iQOrt  triuciqiu  clajr*,  where  they  can  mukc  Utile  nrogrrni ;  vhilo  ihoeo  that 
wotitd  iioTc  atuiini^J  a  Inif^v  i'lK  la  siilT  land,  ar«  pUntAI  in  gravel  fi  »andy 
loam,  a*  if  fur  t)ic  cxprcni  purpose  of  nutking  Hieax  dwarlUli,  imsightly,  and 
entirely  wortbl«».'' 

Mr,  Boutger  obserrea  that  as  rcganls  the  Xew  ForcHt,  19,000  acres 
wiU  before  very  long  be  nothing  but  a  irortblcss  barren  beatb,  unlean 
a  change  of  ^stem  is  introduced,  itr.  (irigor,  in  his  work  on 
Arboricultnrc,  mentions  many  caws  in  which  heavy  losws  have  been 
incurred  throuf^h  ignorance  of  the  management  and  formation  of 
woods.  Uc  tells  us  that,  in  the  last  tventy  years,  many  tons  of 
seed  of  the  larch  and  Seoteb  fir  have  been  imported  from  the  Con- 
tinent and  sown  in  Scotland,  though  aucb  seed  produces  plants  which 
arc  too  delicate  for  the  severer  climate  of  the  North.  When  we 
eonsider  what  a  ton  of  seed  ia,  we  see  what  a  loss  of  time  and  labonr 
is  here  indicated.  He  mentions  cases  of  lai^c  plantations,  lie* 
longing  to  different  owners,  in  wbieli  the  Amencao  spntee,  a  dwarf 
tree,  was  planted  by  mistake  for  the  common  or  Xorway  spruce  : 
another  in  which  the  Pinuf  montana,  another  dwarf  sjicctcs,  was 
carefully  planted  at  regular  distances,  as  the  troes  which  were  ulti- 
mately to  form  the  forest  after  tlie  nursea  had  been  removed.  He 
tells  us  that  he  has  seen  acres  and  acres  absolutely  ruined  by  mis- 
manageinent,  by  bad  methods  of  planting,  uf  pnining,  and  of  thinning. 

M.  Boppc,  in  the  report  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  admits 
that  in  S<rotland  arboriculture,  as  opposed  to  forestry,  has  been 
brought  to  great  perfection  ;  and  be  adduces  the  case  of  a  wood  of 
splendid  oaks  with  an  undergrowth  of  rhododendron,  eonatituting  at 
present  quite  a  fairy-like  domain ;  hot  his  experienced  eye  could  not 
bnt  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  uak.i  would  all  be  felled,  and 
there  would  be  nothing  to  take  their  place.     In  fact,  one  fundamental 
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diCTcreitcc  betvcea  the  management  of  woods  and  forests  in  Engluul 
and  Fr&iioc  Keim  to  be  iliat  we  i»luit,  then  thin,  and  tbcn  tiasUy 
ctit  dova  the  trees.  The  French  foresters,  on  the  coDtmr,  make  il 
ui  cMCutiuI  part  uf  their  sjrvtoai  that  the  forest  xhonld  reaeir  itself. 
In  our  country  they  observe  there  does  not  esbt  "  aueun  Uca  calre 
lu  foret  du  pas.^  ct  ccllc  &  relairc  pour  I'nvenir." 

il.  Doppo  mentions  with  much  pathos  such  a  forest  in  Tuiu 
which  he  vUitcd.  The  trees  had  all  been  cut  down  for  milway- 
Uoepers  ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  blacke&ed  remains  of  roots 
torn  up  and  burned,  reminding  him  of  an  "  immcoK  ossuary,"  and 
lite  proprietor  was  replanting  at  a  great  expense,  and  with  much  loa 
of  time,  both  of  which  might,  in  his  opinion,  to  a  great  extent  have 
been  saved  under  a  better  system. 

Again,  M.  Boppc  calls  attention  to  the  pntsencc  of  sheep,  as  in  bis 
judgment  inflicting  a  great  injury  on  the  Scotch  forests,  because  they 
effectually  prevent  the  trees  from  renewing  tbomwlres.  Not  that 
be  would  exdude  them  altogether,  ^e  obwrves  that  a  forest  re- 
quireti  130  ycar&  tp  come  to  mnturitr,  and  that  sheep  ought  to  be 
excluded  during  the  first  twenty,  when  the  trees  are  still  small,  and 
also  duriug  the  last  thirty,  when  tbey  ought  to  be  renewing  them- 
selves. Thiit,  however,  leares  seventy  years  out  of  the  120,  or 
more  than  half  the  period  during  which  sheep  do  no  injury,  and 
may  safely  bu  admitted,  ^forcovcr,  he  points  out,  that  in  a  forest 
so  treated,  the  yoang  trees  kill  off  the  heather  and  gorse,  and  the 
herbage  is  thereby  so  much  improved  tliat  be  believes  sfaccp  can  be 
more  protitably  kept  in  a  forest  so  treated,  than  if  they  are  aUowed 
to  be  continnally  present. 

Another  point  of  the  greatest  importance  is  the  association  ti 
suitable  species.  Xo  foreign  forester  would  think  of  planting  osk 
by  itself.  But  in  our  country,  sometinie-s  side  by  side  and  os 
identical  soil,  you  may  sometimes  see  oak  alone,  sometimea  lareb 
atone,  sometimes  oak  nud  Scotch  pines,  sometimes  oak  and  bcecL 
oak  and  larch,  or  oak  aud  chestnuts.  It  is  clear  that  most  of  then 
ore  economical  errors. 

Now  where,  let  me  ask,  can  a  country  gentleman  who  owns  wood* 
lands  obtain  practical  advice  as  to  their  management,  or  procuR 
trained  asstaUuce?  Where  eao  be  send  his  son  so  that  he  mt; 
learn  something  of  forest  management  ?  We  have  no  forest  scbod 
in  this  country,  nor  any  class  of  persons  specially  trained  ao^ 
instructed  in  the  formation  and  mnnagement  of  woods.  Private 
enterprise  cannot  supply  the  want,  because  it  is  necessary  that  % 
forest  i>ch<>ol  should  have  forests  connected  with  it.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  the  concurrence  of  Government  is  essential. 

It  a])pL-nts  to  be  a  very  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  estabtish- 
meut  of  a  forest  sobool  in  tliis  eountry  that  at  present  the  yomg 
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men  uho  arc  goinf;  out  to  maoage  our  Indian  forests  have  to  be  sunt 
for  iustructioa  to  the  great  Frencli  forest  school  nt  Nancy.  Xo  lioubt 
thut  in  a  moat  esceltoai  institution,  and  ire  are  iudobtcxl  to  the. 
French  UoTemment  for  tlie  courlcsy  with  which  they  have  received 
our  English  atudenta;  bat  the  BVateni  of  e<lucation  given  there 
naturally  contains  Homc  branches — ns,  for  instance,  the  study  of 
French  law — which  are  not  adapted  to  Kngliah  students,  vliite 
there  are  many  other  considerations,  such  as  climate,  which  render 
a  continental  school  leits  suitable  for  Engli-tli  ref]uirenients.  I  may 
add  tliat  no  young  Englishmen,  as  a  matter  of  factj  go  there  except- 
ing those  intended  for  the  Indian  service. 

All  the  great  countries  of  Europe  have  cstahlished  forest  schools. 
Austria,  Italy,  SwJtKcrtand,  Prance,  Germany,  Hungary,  Ruxsia, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Spain,  even  Kouuauia,  have  done  so.  Great 
Britain  in  the  only  exoeptioD,  and  it  is  surely  very  remarkable  that 
it  should  be  so,  when  we  consider  that  this  Empire  is  probably  the 
most  richly  endowed  with  wood*  and  forests  of  all  the  countries  of 
tbo  world.  Our  colonics  contain  immense  tracts  of  forest  land, 
mnch  of  it  of  very  great  \'aluc,  and  cstimntod  on  high  authority  at 
not  leas  than  3-U)  millions  of  acres. 

The  great  intlncncc  cxerci«cd  by  forests  on  climate  seems  now  to  be 
gencrtdly  admitted.  It  u  mainly  by  the  destruction  ol'  treies  that 
Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  Xortliern  Africa,  and  so  many  other  countriesj 
once  rich  and  populous,  hare  been  reduced  almml  to  the  condition 
of  cinders.  In  this  country,  indeed,  wc  need  apprehend  no  such 
danger,  but  as  regards  India  the  oane  is  dilTerent. 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  speaking  of  Indian  famines,  has  recently 
expressed  t)ic  opinion  that  "one  of  the  causes,  probably  the  main 
cause,  of  the  drought  was  the  destruction  of  forests  in  past  times." 
He  added  that  "  when  he  went  to  India  he  was  *npposed  to  have 
had  a  liberal  education,  but  bo  hml  ncrer  heard  a  word  about 
forevtry,  and  he  feared  that  many  of  those  that  came  after  him  were 
not  much  better  off  in  this  respect.'' 

For  our  colonies,  then,  the  establishment  of  a  good  fornt  school 
here  would  be  of  very  great  importance.  A  judicious  management 
of  their  woods  would  add  considerably  to  their  income.  French 
foresters  have  recently  been  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
Cyprus,  it  having  been  found  impOKfible  to  obtain  any  countrymen 
of  our  own  with  the  necessary'  knowledge. 

TIm:  ar<^mcnts  in  favour  of  cslabli^hing  a  forest  school  in  this 
country  seem,  then,  to  l>e  very  strong. 

Perhaps,  however,  I  shall  be  asked  why  the  establishment  of  snch 
u.  a  forest  school,  if  it  be  so  urgently  needed,  ahonld  not  be  left  alto* 
H  gethcr  to  private  cutcrprisc.  The  reason,  however,  is  obvious.  A 
H  properly  equipped  forest  school  must  have  attached  to  it  a  large 
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extent  of  forest,  tii  vmious  sUgca,  and  hnving  n  vanely  of  dimatea 
and  toils.  This,  it  ia  obviaii.i,  no  privatR  iDBtitut40D  can  aupplj*.  I 
do  not,  IioiroTcr,  aay  that  a  furr«t  school  tnuit  novesitarilj  be  & 
GovcrDineal  ioatitutton.  On  tlie  coutroiy,  I  thould  be  glad  if  atieb 
colleges  OS  Cirencester  and  Downton  could  liu  made  ovaiUble  for  tlic 
piir[iO!t(.'.  PoRiihly  hoiuc  amtngemeuts  might  I>e <lc>ii>e<I  hy  vhich  under 
earefiit  rcguIatioDS  the  profi'ssors  and  students  attached  to  tliem  might 
periodically  visit  our  national  forests,  juat  as  itie  French  and  German 
students  are  taken  to  their  great  national  forests.  Tlicro  i»  one 
sutMtniittal  diflicully,  which  only,  iiowever,  britigs  out  the  mon 
strongly  the  nccenity  for  some  such  step.  We  haTc,  M.  Boppe  de- 
clares, no  single  piece  of  woo<lland  in  the  ooinitry  whicli  would  serve 
as  a  model.  Of  all  our  national  vroodlsuds  tliose  known  as  Lonl 
Gage's  woods  are  pcrliapM  most  suitable;  and  if  the  •utltoriqr  ia 
charge  of  them  ix>uld  be  appointed  Professor  of  Forestry  at  Ciren- 
cester or  Downlon,  {)«rhupK  that  might  be  the  but  course  to  adopt. 
Tilts,  hovevor,  I  only  throw  out  as  a  suggestion. 

Surely  also  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  professors  of  forestry 
should  be  apimintcd  at  our  great  univeraitiea.  Considering  that 
most  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  England  arc  educated  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  it  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unfortunate  tliat  their  attention 
shonld  never  even  be  directd  (o  a  subject  in  which  they  arc  so  vitally 
interested.  1  do  not  mean  that  they  should  receive  necesaarily  any 
thorough  system  of  iustruction  in  forestry;  but  the  devotion  of  a 
very  short  time  would  suRice  to  give  them  an  idea  of  the  nature  and 
the  importance  of  the  problem,  of  the  manner  in  whick  it  affects 
their  interests,  and  tlie  sonreiis  from  which  they  might  subsequently 
derive  more  definite  informntiou. 

There  is  another  incidental  advantage  which  may  just  be  alluded 
to,  although  I  will  not  dwell  on  it — namely,  the  new  career  it  woulJ 
afford  to  young  men.  ^lore  than  one  of  \\*,  I  daresay,  have  naked 
our»rlvcs,  "  What  shall  I  do  with  my  son  ?  " 

I  have  just  mentioned  in  illustration  that  lately  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Oovenimcnt  determined  to  appoint  a  Forest  Commissioner 
with  an  income  of  £HW  a  yar.  They  could  not,  however,  find  any 
qaalilicd  Knglishman,  and  were  obliged  to  ap|>oint  a  French  gentle- 
man, even  though  he  could  not  tpeak  Kngltsh. 

Until  some  such  course  is  adopted  it  will,  I  fear,  continue  lo  be 
inie  that,  ns  the  liou«e  of  Commons  Committee  of  IftSl  reported, 
timber  is  "  everywhere  worse  managed  tban  any  other  species  of 
pr»]>urty."  On  the  other  hand,  the  high  authoriliea  whom  I  have 
(]noted  have  expressed  a  very -strong  opinion  that  we  might  raabc 
our  wootllnods  much  more  profitable,  and  they  show  one  step  which  it 
a  necessary  preliminary. 

I^ast  year,  when  I  c;illi.'d  attention  to  this  question  in  the  IIoum 
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of  Commons,  Mr.  Courtney,  oa  behalf  of  the  GoTernment,  promised 
that  they  vonld  give  it  their  serious  consideration.  If  they  cannot 
themselves  take  up  the  question,  I  wonld  urge  them  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee or  commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject.  Averse  as  I  am 
on  general  principles  to  Government  interference  with  private  enter- 
prise, the  objection  does  not  seem  to  apply  here.  I  repeat  that  I  do 
not  at  present  ask  for  a  Government  school ;  it  would  be  preferable,  I 
believe,  if  it  be  found  postsible,  to  utilize  the  national  forests  in 
connection  with  Cirencester,  Downton,  or  some  other  similar  institu- 
tion ;  but  I  would  earnestly  press  on  the  Government  and  the 
country  the  great  need  of  some  such  step,  the  result  of  which, 
I  feel  satisfied,  wonld  be  that  our  existing  forests  and  woodlands 
would  be  made  more  remunerative ;  large  tracts  would  be  profitably 
planted;  we  should  create  additional  employment  for  the  people; 
considerably  increase  the  incomes  of  our  landowners;  and  make  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  nation. 

John  Lubbock. 
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AMONG  tlic  Tsrious  tc&dc&cie*  to  irliicli  lUe  hamon  ntiod 
prone  lu  all  ends  of  the  earth,  there  is  one  whiclt  aix)ft  all^ 
others  cropa  up  uniwmlly,  repenting  it«eir  under  various  camet, 
hut  all  practically  amounting  to  the  same  ttiiDg — oaiQelj-,  nllowing 
acts  of  religion,  once  titstiiict  witli  life,  to  dcgeucratc  loto  a  fonul 
Iicartlont  routine- — a  liuuness  of  irhich  a  certain  amount  has  to  be 
got  through  in  the  most  rapid  and  perfunctory  way  poaaible.  m 

While    recently    looking    over  the    ecclesiastical    regulations  fnr  f 
sundry   mediaeval  houses  of    charity,  I  was   struck    by  tlic   stipiU*- 
tions  regarding  acts  of  merit,  daily  worship  and  praycn  for  the  soul* 
of  the  founder  and  other  benefactors — which   prayers   began,   e»- 
tiiiHcd   and  ended   solely   in  the   repetition  of    a  given    number  of  j 
Ares  and  Pateruosters,  to  be  recited  at  each  of  the  canonical  haart, 
amounting  in  the  aggregstc  to  un   uncouscionahle   uumbcTj  and  con- 
stituting a  truly  wearisome  exercise  of  rain  repetition,     1  conJd 
but  think,  ati  I  read  lliis  tnlc  of  lip   service,   how   little   it  diffcnJ' 
practically  from  the  oft-reiterated  "  sis-ayllabled  charm,"  the  uttdanic 
of  which,  at  least  three  hundred  thou»uml  timen  in  the  course  of  |ptj 
life,  is  the  highest  aspiration  of  every  devout  Buddhist  in  Kortbtn ' 
Asia. 

The  wonis  of  this  mystic  charm  as  uttered  in  lliibct,  are  0" 
Mani  Ptulme  Itoum,  which  may  be  roughly  interpreted  as  an  aaaif- 
tion  of  praise  to  "The  most  glorious  Jewel,  the  Lotus.  Amen."  Vat 
n  to  say,  Om  is  the  Buddhist  cquivaleut  of  the  Hebrew  JAIl,  i)k 
most  solemn  title  of  the  Almighty;  Jfam,tlic  Jewel,  and  I'aAnf.titf 
Lotus,  are  also  two  of  Buddha's  titles  of  houoor,  and  f/oum  is  lo 
asseveration  ettnimlcnt  to  Amen,  So  be  it.  Tiie  words  arc  cagrsx^j 
«  thousand  times  iu  a  thousand  places  in  Tliibet — on  the  walls  ttl 
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IS  tmnplca  U)d  montutcrics,  on  the  face  nf  the  rocks,  on  the  ^rcat 

no  terraces  built  solely  for  their  accommodation.     They  arc  rudeljr 

cftrvcd  ou  thauMDda  of  rough  slabs  of  stone,  and  are  in  heaps  piled 

(MBide  tbe  paths  which  lead  orer  hi);h  niountain  ]»sse».     Iltcy  are 

iboHod  in  metal,  they  are  written  on  interminable  strips  of  parch- 

it  at  some  remote  period,  the  Buddhists  of  China  and  of  Japan 
to  hare  dtscurered  that  even  thi*  xhort  act  of  worship  was  of 
tacemry  length,  m>  Uicj  substituted  the  mere  roiteratioa  of  the 
'  name  of  the  nmldha  for  witosc  coming  ihej-  now  look, 
"I  Htnldha.  But  somehow  the  original  form  of  the  inrocsr 
tkin  has  Iwcu  lost  by  priest*  and  ]>i:oplc,  to  whom  Sanscrit  is  no  un> 
known  dead  lanRuogo.  So  the  unvarying  refrain  of  all  Buddhist 
wonhip  in  J»jwn  is  "  Namu  .■imida  liutzu,"  which  is  rcuderod  "  Save 
ns,  O  Buddha  I"  while  in  China,  where  Buddha  is  transformed  into 
Fd  or  Fo,  the  millions  of  t'o-ists  repeat  the  name  0-mi-lo-fu  in 
endless  cboruB.  As  they  go  about  their  daily  work  the  .words  are 
for  ever  on  tbeir  lips.  Many  of  the  priests  shot  themselves  up  in  their 
temples  for  long  porioda  of  weeks  or  month!*,  with  no  other  ocoupa> 
tiou  than  that  of  ceaselessly  miterstiug  tlip&c  saving  words,  day  and 
Jligbt.  Sometimes  I  have  met  jurties  of  quaint  shaven  nuns  bound 
for  some  pilgrimage ;  they  would  talk  to  my  companions  on  secular 

Irantttrs,  hut  hetwi^n  cacli  sr^ntenix-  came  a  low  murmur,  0-mi-lo-fu  t 
O-mi-ttt'SH !  and  then  as  tbey  passed  on  tbeir  way,  we  conid  see 
their  lips  still  moving  as  they  murmured  the  ofl-totd  name, 
The  devout  and  the  aged  carry  HtringH  of  beads — true  nmmes,  on 
whidi  to  keep  count  of  their  reiterations — a  very  rcroarkithlo  feature 
lor  Ihc  faiths  of  tlw  Kast  and  West  to  have  alike  adopted,  for 
Iprociioly  the  same  puriione.  This  widespread  tendency  to  the  telling 
of  beads  ia  certainly  one  of  the  strangest  developments  of  devotion. 
We  nre  apt  to  consider  such  vain  repetitions  as  {wcidiar  to  the 
Church  of  Itome,  whereas  not  only  do  some  four  huudrcd  and  fifty 
million  Ituddhitts  tind  solaec  therein,  but  also  a  vast  multitude  oC 
llinduoa  and  Maliomme<lann. 

(Coucerniug  the  origin  of  the  use  of  the  Uosary  in  Christendom,  Dr. 
RocktelU  us  that  in  early  days,  the  truly  devout  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
citing tbo  whole  Ps&Itcr  daily.  But  oa  a  hundred  and  fifty  psalmK  were 
certainly  rather  a  lengthy  recitation,  it  became  cnsttomary  to  substitute 
short  prayers,  which  might  be  uttered  rapidly  amid  the  stir  and 
business  of  life,  [^without  requiring  undivided  attention.  Hence,  a 
bondrsd  and  fifty  short  Ares,  varied  by  ten  interTcning  Patornostera, 
■nd  fire  DosologiM,  thus  dividing  the  whole  intofdUen  deoM]ea,came 
to  be  acconnted  as  meritorious  as  the  repetition  of  the  Psalter. 

Bat  oa   the   omission  of  any  of  the  number  would   have   been 
'  ■■teemed  sinful,   and   the  calculation   was  apt  to   be   inexact,  some 
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inccliunical  >i<]  was  desirable,  sud  various  expeilteiitfl  were  dcvuieift, 
Thus  P&UadiuE  records  of  tlic  Abbot  Paul,  who  made  a  )»oint  ol 
rej)Ciiliiig  the  Paleruo»t«r  three  hundred  timca  daily,  that  lin  kej; 
count  of  bis  progress  by  the  aid  of  a  number  of  small  pebbles, 
which  bv  droppi-d  into  hist  Up  one  by  one,  till  the  tale  was  told. 
Tfacu  the  simpler  method  of  counting  on  a  string  of  bc«da  won 
round  the  neck  was  ^uggvatvd,  and  »oon  found  favour  with  Hxc  dtn-out. 

The  division  of  the  Itosary  into  the  fifteen  decades  of  small  beads 
for  the  Ave  Maria,  with  a  large  intervening  bead  for  the  Paternoster, 
is  generally  aserilwd  to  St.  Dominic  ('born  in  Old  Castile,  a.i>.  1170), 
but  there  is  little  donbt  that  this  use  of  beitds  was  common  in  Spain 
before  his  time,  and  that  it  had  been  borrowed  by  (he  Spntiisb 
Catholics  from  the  Mahommodan  dervishes  who  accompanied 
Moors  on  tlicir  iiivaMou  of  Spain  in  a.d.  711,  and  who,  iu  commoi 
with  tJteir  Syrian  brethren,  had  adopted  it  from  nations  farther  east. 

The  ordinary  Mahominedan   rooary,  or   laabih,  numbers  ninety- 
sine  beads,  often  made  of  sacred  earth  brought  tcoxa  Meets,  ba 
frctiuciitly  only  of  dnte-«tODe«.     Instead  of  a  luf[e  bead  to  mark  Cftch 
tenth,  a  silken  tassel  docs  this  duty,  and  assists  tlic  pious  Islamite  ia 
bis  repetition  of  the  niucly-nine  name*  of  God. 

The  JIahommedan  rosary  figures  in  a  rery  carious  ceremony 
pnicti»cil  on  the  night  immediately  following  ■  burial,  commoDlr 
called  "  The  Night  of  Desolation,"  while  the  soul  is  beliered  still  to 
abide  with  the  body,  ere  winging  its  fligbt  to  the  place  of  spirits- 
About  fifty  devout  men  assemble  to  perform  an  act  of  merit  on  l>ci 
of  the  dead.  Aflcr  reciting  certain  chapters  of  the  Khornn,  they 
vepeat  "  Allah  el  Allah  I"  three  thousand  times,  while  one  of  the 
party  keeps  count  on  a  rosary  of  a  thousand  beads,  each  m  large  w 
a  pigeon's  egg.  Between  each  thonsand  the  exbaiuted  worshippns 
pause  to  nat  and  drink  coffee.  Afterwards,  scverul  short  prsyen 
are  uttered,  each  being  repeated  a  hundred  times.  The  whole  neni 
of  this  very  severe  bodily  exercise  is  formally  n>4igncd  to  the  deceased, 
and  on  behalf  of  wealthy  men  it  is  sometimes  repeated  for  three  nigliti 
ninning — a  fact  rathcrsuggcstivcofthepecuniarycoot  of  such  service! 

How  far  Christianity  has  improved  on  tliis  original  may  be  sotnc' 
what  a  nice  question  to  determine,  for  in  sucb-  means  of  aeqairinf 
merit  for  the  dead  neither  (Christians  nor  Buddhists  are  lacking,  sad 
oft-told  rosnrics  number  Christian  prayers  for  the  doccBMd  by  tea 
thousand  times  ten  thousand. 

That  Brahmins  and  Buddhists  should  thus  keep  a  nnmnrical  tally 
of  their  devotions  is  strange  enough,  and  the  atloptinu  of  this  spiritui 
trcsdmill  by  Mahommedsns  is  still  more  rcntarkable  (though  whocrrr 
has  heunl  the  frenzied  shouts  of  "Allah  el  Allabi  AIluli  d  Allahress 
never  doubt  their  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  much  speaking  t).  Bnt  tkti 
a  practice  so  little  in  acxxtrdunce  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  cddU 
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lure  been  a  spontaneous  growth  in  the  CltrUtiau  CImrcli  apjMian 
quite  im[)OSiiil>lc,  so  it  is  onlv  natuml  to  oHumc  ihut  it  was  imported 
from  Home  beatbeu  land. 

It  i)  believed  tlifit  this  celestial  abacns — tbia  motbod  of  reckoning 
with  heaven — originated  nilli  llic  IIIikIoov,  wbo  oertaiulj'  arc  k:io«u 
to  have  kept  count  of  tbcir  oft-told  praycra  by  means  of  bcad-strings 
from  very  eaily  ajje*;  but  wbctber  tiws  itiwiition  woa  dup  to  Hindoo 
DuddhUts  or  Hindoo  Drabmins  jb  not  known.  Probably,  however, 
the  former  may  claim  this  merit,  lu  they  vtexn  m>  long  the  dominant 
religionists  of  India,  and,  indeed,  three  centuries  before  the  CbrtHtian 
era  they  had  uveraprend  all  Asia,  so  that  traces  of  their  inHucnec 
and  tcadiing  are  discernible  ereu  where  auceessiTe  wares  of  diSering; 
biths  have  ovcrtwcpt  the  land. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  obligatory  on  all  Itrahmtux  to  use 
rosaries,  or  whether  this  is  confined  to  certain  sects,  but  to  thii>  day  a 
Tast  number  carry  chajdets  uf  one  hundred  small  and  eight  iai^c  beads, 
made  of  nacrcd  wood,  and  a  truly  devout  msu  recites  the  GAyatri  one 
hundred  and  eight  timex  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  ere  he  proceeds  lo 
wash  and  droa  his  idols.  This  mystic  sentence  is  a  short  cstraot 
&x>m  the  KigVeda^-«  meditation  on  the  divine  glory  of  the  Son- 
God — and  a  prayer  that  the  Divine  Giver  of  Light  and  Life  may 
enlighten  his  understanding. 

The  rosary  commonly  used  by  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu  numbers 
108  beads,  made  of  the  wood  of  the  sncnnl  tnlui  «hrub — i.r.,  basil. 
These  represent  the  108  nujst  sacred  titlea  of  Krishna.  In  the  course 
of  the  elaborate  daily  morning  ritual,  certain  formulas  of  worsliip  arc 
repeated  lOB  times,  count  being  kept  by  the  aid  of  the  rosary,  which, 
together  with  the  counting  hand,  is  concealed  under  a  cloth  or  in  a 
bag  (which  is  called  Go-mukhi).  Why  Ihia  concealment  is  necessary, 
does  not  appear,  unless  there  is  some  idea  of  not  letting  the  left 
hand  know  what  the  right  is  doing.  But  it  is  equally  incumbent 
on  the  worshippers  of  Siva,  who,  while  rcdtiog  bis  1008  names  and 
sacred  atlributCK,  keep  count  of  their  task  on  rosaries  of  thirty-two  or 
siity-four  rough  berries  of  the  Itudraksha  tree*  which  are  said  to  have 
originally  been  formed  from  the  tears  sited  by  Sira  in  passionate  auger. 

Hie  hideous  Saiva  Yogis  occasionally  U6c  grim  rosaries  made  of 
human  teeth  gathered  from  funeral  pyres — a  more  agreeable  variety 
allowed  by  the  Viahnu-vitea  being  the  use  of  lotus  seeds.  The  various 
sects  have  slight  difTcienees  in  this  rexficct.  One  at  least  (that  of 
Vallabha)  bestows  the  rasaiy  of  1()8  tutasi  beads  on  each  child,  as  a 
token  of  church  membership,  when  it  attains  tlie  age  of  from  three 
to  four  years,  and  is  capable  of  repeating  the  eight-syllabled  charm, 
Sri'KriBhnah  taranam  mama,  which  is,  being  ioterpretcd  :  "  Grea^ 
Krishna  is  the  refuge  of  my  soul."     Another  V'isbuu-vite  sect  invest^ 
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each  monibcr  with  two  rosaries,  one  io  Iwnour  (^  Kritbiift,  wxA  Hxt 
other  for  the  worahip  of  Jtuiha. 

The  worshippers  of  the  clcpbant-hcailcd  god  Gancaa  wear  rcwBrioi 
of  Ktunalu  or  Lottts  HcecU,  while  thooe  of  Sun-a,  the  Sun,  prefer 
small  halls  of  crystal  (rvmindiag  us  that  on  Japanese  Shinto  altsn 
Ifae  Sun-godileMS  iu  s/mholiitcd  by  a  Urge  crystal  halt). 

The  Japanese  Buddliists  of  the  sect  of  Nichereo  also  cany  roaariet 
uuinberiii)^  108  beads,  but  thcxc  reprcMnt  108  holjr  person*,  fiMur 
large  beads  standing  for  the  great  saints,  while  two  still  larger 
represent  the  Sim  aud  Moon,  or  the  dual  principle  in  Nalnrv,  whili 
two  short  pendant  strings  of  lire  beads  apiece  recall  the  ten  Uuddhist 
oommnndmcnts. 

Kach  sect  seems  to  affect  a  different  number  of  beads  and  a  diSe* 
rent  amngcmcnt.  I  have  now  lying  before  mc  ro&aric«  pttrcbased 
in  various  parts  of  Cbiua  and  Japan  and  all  are  diSereub  One  baa 
316  wooden  Ixiuls  in  nets  of  twelve,  separated  \>y  sixteen  crrMal 
hallsi,  of  diverse  colours,  and  two  very  large  eiystalx.  There  arc  two 
pendants  with  six  beads  on  each,  and  odd  connecting  bead.  Aitothe* 
of  these  Japanese  rosaries  consists  uf  112  beads  divided  into  two 
equal  parta  by  two  large  beads.  I'Vom  one  end  bang  four  pendant 
striDgs  of  6ve  beads,  ut  the  other  end  are  two  set*  of  lire  and  onr 
of  ten  small  beads. 

Ilcrc  is  a  very  handsome  rocnrj  that  belonged  to  a  Canton  man- 
dam.  It  numbers  108  beads  divided  by  four  large  ballH  of  gt«cn 
jade  into  four  divisions  of  twenty'sercn  heads.  From  ouc  end  bang 
four  sets  of  five,  &om  the  other  two  sets  of  five  coral  l>cads.  A 
medallion  and  a  drop  of  jade  complete  this  rosary. 

Tline  oriental  aids  to  devotion  are  sometimes  of  esceedi(i|i:  valiM^ 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones  being  thus  utilised  by 
wealthy  men.  Thus  Toderini  speaks  of  "Le  Xeapih,  qui  est  bb 
cbapelct,  compost  de  09  pctitcs  boutca  d'agathe,  de  jaspe,  d'amtuoi 
dc  corail,  au  d'autre  malji^e  precieuse.  J'en  ai  vti  un  sui>crbe  an 
Seigneur  Terpos,  il  6tait  do  belles  et  grosses  pcrles  i^arfaitea  et 
cstim^s  trente  millc  piutres." 

X  cannot  lay  elaim  to  have  seen  any  so  valuable  as  tliis,  but 
of  those  carried  by  Jupanow  ladies  of  high  rank  arc  exoeediagly 
handsome.  I  remember  one  in  particular,  which  erideutly  raptw- 
sentcd  the  family  diamond*,  so  rich  was  it  botli  in  material  Bud 
workmanship.  Itsowner  was  on  pilgrimage  at  one  of  thepirturuaqiK 
Japanese  festivals,  at  a  saintly  shrine.  She  seemed  gratified  at  my 
evident  admiration,  and  handed  it  to  me  for  closer  inapeetion. 

At  the  ccclcMaatical  fair  connected  with  that  festival,  as  at  mod 
others,  1  saw  many  booths  exclusively  for  the  sale  o£  roearirA  of  all 
qualitiea,  to  suit  all  purses  and  made  of  various  kinds  of  wixmI  and 
stone.     Those  most  in  request  are  made  of  dark  polished  wood,  but 
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aandftl-wood  is  somctimm  uied,  the  principal  beads  bcitif;  of  polished 
ag*te  or  crystal.  Tbete  Bitd<)hi»t!i  do  not  tell  or  count  thnir  beads, 
but  rub  them  between  their  bands  at  the  time  they  are  redtinp  their 
prayent,  itnd  ilien  they  twiat  the  rosary  so  us  to  lake  tlie  form  of  a 
Chinese  cbaroeter  which  signifies  miocesa,  aad  this  they  reverently 
kisN.  Tiie  Kilken  curd  on  which  the  beads  are  ntruEig  is  sometimes 
tied  so  as  to  auame  the  »aiiic  fortunate  shape. 

With  regard  to  the  namber  of  beads  on  the  rosaries  in  use  among 
various  branches  of  the  ('hristian  Cliurch,  wo  have  just  notiee<l  that 
the  ordinary  number  is  1 JO  beads  pita  Jiftoen.  But  I  have  one  of 
only  forty-five  tiewls  divided  into  aix  »ct«  of  «e«Mi,  and  one  of  three 
beads,  connected  by  si)i-cr  medallions  of  the  Crucidxion  and  of  the 
BlesMd  Virgin,  witli  inscriptions  in  (ivrman.  The  Coptic  Christians 
still  farther  curtail  their  devotious.  the  Coptic  roaary  numbering  only 
forty-one  beads. 

From  this  widely  dilTused  method  of  keeping  coaut  of  lip  service, 
ire  almost  iiiscnsibiy  turn  to  another  simple  and  ingenious  device, 
likewise  intenti^l  by  the  disciples  of  Buddha  for  facilitating  the 
labour  of  acquiring  merit  cither  by  recitation  of  the  sacred  books,  or 
of  ocaaeleas  ascriptions  of  praise — a  method  whereby  the  winds  of 
heaven  and  the  streams  of  earth  arc  enlisted  in  multiplying  a  never- 
eeoaing,  ToioelesH  iH-nrdivite — 1  allude  of  countc  to  tlie  various  deve- 
lopmenta  of  the  Prayer  Wheel,  peculiar  to  couatries  where  Bnddbism 
prevails — /.<•.,  Japan,  China,  and  Tbib«t.  Whether  they  exist  in 
Burmah  I  caouot  say,  but  in  C«ylon  I  hare  vainly  sought  for  any 
trace  of  them,  either  in  antnvut  cities  or  modem  monasteries. 

I  first  met  uitli  them  on  the  borders  or  Thibet,  when  travelling 
the  narrow  paths  which  wind  along  llic  fac«  of  majestic,  prccipitoiu 
Himalayan  crags,  we  met  native  travellcM  from  still  further  north — 
tndeiB'  driving  Docks  of  laden  pack-goats,  women  with  quaint  head- 
dvtBset  of  lumps  of  amber  and  Itu-ge  coarse  turtjuoiscs  fastened  on 
bands  of  duty  cloth,  and  here  and  there  a  man  holding  in  Us  hand 
a  small  bronze  or  brass  cylinder  which  he  twirled  mechanically  all 
the  time  he  was  journeying.  It  was  some  time  before  1  succeeded  in 
getting  hold  of  one  of  these  for  »  closer  examination,  as  tlic  owners 
ore  nervously  afraid  to  trust  their  treasures  in  the  hands  of  one  who, 
albeit  in  ignorance,  might  irrcTvrently  turn  tbem  the  wrong  way,  and 
ao  undo  mueb  of  the  merit  acquired  by  j>crpetual  twirling  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

For,  as  we  eventually  discovered,  not  only  is  the  sacred  six- 
syllabled  charm  embossed  on  tiic  metal  cylinder,  but  the  same  mystic 
words  arc  wrilicn  over  and  over  again  on  very  lengthy  strips  of  cloth 
oc  papyniB,  which  arc  wound  round  tlie  spindle  on  wbieh  the  cylinder 
Kitatcs,  and  one  cud  of  which  forms  the  hatxlle.  It  is  therefore 
iHMMBBary  to  turn  ibis  little  barrel  of  prayers  iusuch  a  direction  that 
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the  characters  forming  the  holy  phrase  may  pus  in  prD|>cr  order 
bcrorc  the  person  turning,  and  an  all  oriental  books  arc  rca<l  fmm  ihe 
right  side  of  each  page  to  tJie  left,  the  barrel  is  turned  in  the  same 
direction. 

For  the  Hamc  reason  the  Tbihelao  vtdks  in  this  direction  round 
the  great  terraces  and  other  buildiaga,  on  vhtcb  the  holy  words  arc 
insoribtd,  iu  order  that  hi«  ejes  uky  rest  on  the  wordit  in  doe  course, 
vbicli  can  only  be  the  case  when  be  keeps  his  left  hand  towards  the 
object  Tx>uud  which  he  is  walking,  llnppjly  this  produces  a  doubly 
eatiafactory  result,  for  in  eastern  lands,  as  iu  our  own  vest,  it  ha* 
ever  been  accounted  lueky  and  meritorious,  to  walk  round  sacred 
objects,  or  places  in  this  sunuisc  course — an  act  of  homage  to  the  sun 
which  I  have  seen  rendered  in  many  lands.  Just  as  our  British 
ancestors  eontinucd  thus  to  circumambulate  their  churches  long  alter 
they  had  nominally  abandoned  all  jmgaiiiam,  so  throughout  the  world 
we  find  siirviv;il»  of  the  old  homage. 

In  India  where  earnest  men,  (caloualy  working  out  tbeir  own 
sniratiou,  thus  make  meritorious  circuits  round  sacred  place*  and 
cities  (as  for  instance,  the  "  five-mile  circuit  "  round  ftenarea),  they 
are  mott  rigidly  particular  as  to  the  direction  in  which  tliey  go*  so  a* 
always  to  hare  their  left  hand  nest  to  the  object  of  lionour.  Bat 
the  Japanese,  who  in  matters  of  religion  seem  peculiarly  careless 
and  eaay>gotug,  ure  by  no  mc^is  so  particular ;  uud  though  the 
followen  of  Buddha  iu  all  couutrica  accumulate  merit  by  making 
numerous  circuits  round  rvlic-shrinc*  and  teraples,  I  have  observed 
both  iu  Japan  and  Ceylon  that  tbcy  seem  to  go  against  the  aim 
almost  as  often  as  with  it.  There  are  certain  temples,  as  for  iostanoe 
at  Osaka,  round  which  it  is  accounted  meritorious  to  walk  a  hundred 
time*.  £ach  person  while  perfunnlng  this  action  carries  in  bis  band 
a  bunch  of  one  liuiidred  short  bita  of  string,  wliich  he  tells  off  one 
by  one,  while  working  out  the  full  numlwr  of  meritorious  turns. — 
(Here  we  hare  another  form  of  the  rosary! — I  believe  ibese  circuits 
ought  ail  to  be  made  sunwise ;  but  I  hare  seen  many  persona  go 
tcidderihiHa  without  incurring  uuy  rebuke  from  the  priests. 

The  only  occaaiou  when  I  noted  that  all  pilgrims  moved  with  one 
accord  iu  suuwise  onler  was  in  making  the  ihrec-mile  circuit  nmad 
the  crater  on  the  summit  of  Fuji-yama,  the  holy  mountain,  a  cirrnti 
which  follows  immediately  after  the  litanies  to  the  rising  sun,  so  that 
the  eonucction  in  that  case  is  obvious. 

liut  as  regards  the  barrel  of  praise,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
"prayer-wheel,"  I  am  inclined  to  belicTe  tbat  its  conrae  ia  ii<>fti<W 
by  ^6  direction  of  the  inscription. 

/At  our  farthest  camping-ground  in  the  Himalayas  we  pitched  our 
tents  near  a  Lama  tvmpic,  of  which  the  principal  feature  was  a 
colossal  prayer>wbeel,  or  rather  barrel,  twelve  feet  high,  by  about 
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eight  in  diunrtcr — a  goi^coutlj-  coloured  piece  of  rurnitnre,  rcsplen- 
iiciit  in  scarlet  and  gold,  draped  and  wreathed  irith  fragrant  blossoms, 
whose  iweat,  however,  was  orereomc  by  the  foul  odour  of  dirt  in  the 
buigioga  within  the  fusty  temple.  In  embossed  letters  on  the 
exterior,  and  written  many  thousand  times  on  strips  inside  the  barrel, 
is  the  ofVteitcrstccl  charm  ascribing  pmiste  to  "  The  most-glorious 
Jewel,  the  Lotus."  This  ia  the  "  Co-opcrattrc  Devotion  Store  "  for 
the  ueigbbourhbod,  and  men  from  distant  villages,  not  provided  with 
■uch  timc-saring  vrbccls  of  devotion,  take  advantage  of  a  visit  to 
RftruDg  to  work  olf  a  feir  thousand  aet«  of  praiw  on  their  own  behalf 
atid  that  of  their  relations.  It  is  rather  hard  vork,  as  a  stilT  handle 
works  the  great  iron  erank  which  causes  the  cylinder  to  revolve  ou 
it*  axis.  £ach  rcrolutioc  is  accompanied  by  the  mechanical  striking 
of  a  most  musical  bell,  which  markit  how  rapidly  the  store  of  celestial 
credit  is  accumulating. 

Should  various  worsbi|)pcrs  arrive  simultaneously,  then  the  priest 
vrorks  the  crank,  that  all  present  may  share  alike  in  the  merit  of  the 
lotaltoas.  Such  vrhecls — generally  great  cgg-shapcd  barrels  called 
le/iu-ehor — are  erected  as  acta  of  merit  iu  all  parts  of  Thibet,  in 
order  that  the  wayfaring  man  and  the  poor,  who  cannot  afford  such 
luxuries  as  tttc  tittle  pocket-nheels  of  devotion,  may  nevertheless 
have  full  opportunity  of  "making  ibcir  sotiU,"  as  our  Irish  friends 
aajr.  A  considerate  rich  man  will  erect  such  a  barrel  at  his  own  door, 
that  every  one  entering  or  going  forth  may  give  it  a  twirl  as  he  posse*. 
And  in  the  Lama  momistcrics  there  arc  rows  of  such  cylinders,  small 
or  great,  so  eonveniently  poised  that  the  most  casual  passcr-hy  could 
scarcely  abstain  from  running  his  hand  nlung  them,  and  so  set  them 
all  spinning  diligently,  wearing  a  garment  of  praise  for  the  behoof  of 
him  who  Mt  them  to  voxV^^,.'-^ 

Only  think  what  a  benefit  it  would  l)e  to  the  annoying  little  boys 
in  London  who  wiil  rattle  sticks  along  all  the  area  rails  as  they  nm 
down  the  street,  if  only  the  said  rails  res|>ondcd  by  jotting  down  in 
their  favour  a  score  of  acts  of  merit ! 

In  the  ease  of  the  great  terraces  on  which  devout  persons  have  laid 
innumcrablo  stone  slabs,  each  inscribed  with  the  charmed  words, 
merit  must  be  actiuircd  by  walking  rouiiil  them  in  sunwise  circuit. 
Some  of  these  mutlia,  as  they  arc  called,  arc  half  a  mile  iu  length — 
one  near  tlie  town  of  Lch  is  a  mile  long.  Tliey  are  generally  about 
ten  feet  in  width  and  the  same  in  height.  They  arc  erected  ot 
intervals  of  from  two  to  eight  miles  along  the  principal  tltorough- 
fares  in  lliibet,  and  the  road  is  invariably  led  on  each  side  of  Huiia, 
so  that  the  traveller  may  pass  them  on  one  side  in  going,  and  on  the 
other  iu  returning  on  bis  journey. 

It  is  not  only  on  these  terraces  that  the  mystic  words  are  engraven. 
Kear  the  town  of  Latlakfa  there  are  iu  every  direction  great  cnims 
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of  slates  and  AiAiai  all  hearing  the  tiame  iitMriptioti ;  auil  in  rvprv 
Tillage  and  by  cvciy  roadside  it  meets  the  wayfarer,  sometimes 
roagkly  hewn  on  the  rock,  sometimes  clnborately  carved,  soinctimes' 
coloured  in  characters  varying  from  a  couple  of  inches  to  hatfa  yard 
in  height. 

But  far-  more  ingenioas,  and,  I  may  say,  poetic,  is  the  device 
which  has  culisti'd  the  breeze  and  the  stream  in  the  same  service.' 
In  the  latter  case  the  cylinders  are  placed  uprigfit  in  a  shed,  or  rude 
temple,  built  over  running  water.  A  spindle,  passing  through  each 
terminates  in  a  horixtintai  wheel,  with  co^  turned  (iiagoually  to  the 
water,  which,  rushing  onnards,  causes  the  wheel  to  rotate,  and  so 
turu  the  cylinders. 

The  winds  of  Heaven  nre  also  enlisted,  some  cylinders  bciug  made 
to  route  by  the  action  of  wings  like  the  fans  of  a  vrindmill.  On 
these  also  the  sacred  words  are  inscribed.  Another  variety  may  be 
seen  nl  Darjeeiing,  witerc  there  is  an  important  Lama  temple  and  a 
la^e  prayer'wbeel,  and  where  the  priests  are  provided  with  neat 
little  wheels  for  private  devotion.  Hero  ceaseless  ascriptions  of 
praise  are  offcreil  for  the  Wncfit  of  the  deail,  and  it  ia  espoHally  oa 
their  behalf  that  the  breezes  are  taught  to  work.  The  names  of  the 
Ae«A  and  tlic  words  of  praise  arc  inscribed  on  flags  of  grmt  length, 
and  only  about  four  feet  in  width.  These  streamers  are  aflucd 
to  lofVy  poles,  and  as  they  flutter  in  thu  breeze  they  are  accounted 
to  be  offering  praise  in  the  name  of  the  dead.  Similariy  io&cribed 
flags  flutter  from  many  a  cairn  on  the  lonely  mountain  passes.  Sucb, 
too,  ia  the  poetic  meaning  of  the  little  tinkling  wind-bells  aus{iendi.tl 
beneath  each  story  of  the  maay-mofed  pagodas  of  China  and  .lapsn. 

Tliis  very  curious  development  of  meehnnieal  devotion  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  time-hononrcd,  since  it  is  known  to  have 
been  introducod  into  North-Westcm  India  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  by  the  Indn-Scythic  princes,  and  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  travels  of  the  Chinese  pilgrim.  Fa  Ilian,  who  visited  Ladak 
about  the  year  \.\>.  100,  and  there  saw  this  particular  form  of  "The 
Wheel  of  the  Law  "  in  full  operation. 

The  ^Vhcel,  iu  its  nimplest  form,  had  long  iwcn  recognized  as  a 
sacred  emblem,  and  appears  as  the  oAjtet  of  adoration  (sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  ministering  ungcK  sometimes  by  kiieebng  flgureM  bring* 
ing  offerings  of  garlands),  on  sculptures  in  the  Sanohi  Tope  in  Bbopal, 
Central  India,  and  the  Bilsah  Tope,  both  the  work  of  Hitiblhiotn  in 
tlie  first  century  of  onr  era.  Of  later  date,  in  the  Amravati  Tope. 
the  wliecl  is  shown  supported  by  kneeling  elephants  on  the  snramit 
of  a  pillar.  Sometime*  only  a  wheel  is  shown,  overshadowed  by  the 
mystic  umbrella,  symbolic  of  all  honour  and  {wwer. 

From  time  immemorial  a  revolving  wheel  of  liglit  bad  been 
accepted  as  «  symbol  of  the  Snu-god — asyrabol  so  wtttely  reoognind 
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that  we  find  trace*  of  its  surnTal  both  in  Europe  and  j\sit  in  the 
prcscut  ccnturr.  So  late  ss  lh«  year  1823  at  the  Klidsummer  Ere 
FeHliral,  the  viUagerH  ofTrier  and  of  Eoqz  on  the  Moselle  celebrated 
tbc  fcaat  of  "  The  fair  and  shilling  ^'hcvl  "  (at  the  sun  ix  called  in 
the  Edda)  \yj  carr^'ing  a  great  wheel  wrapped  in  straw  to  tlie  top  of 
a  hill,  where  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  made  to  roll  down,  flaming  all 
tbc  way.  In  sonic  i«rl!«  of  Scotland,  large  cireuUr  cakea.,  luadc  very 
smooth  and  flat  on  the  edge,  like  the  tire  of  a  wheel,  arc  thus  rolled 
down  grasfv  hills  on  May  Morning — tlie  spring  fcstiral  of  the  great 
Wheel  of  light. 

The  same  symbol  is  evidently  recognized  by  the  liill  tribes  of 
Eastern  India,  who  at  their  great  spring  festirat  a^aemble  by 
tbonswids  to  take  part  in  a  very  remarkable  dance,  in  uhicli  about 
four  hundred  women  at  a  lime  forrn  themaclvci  into  a  huge  living 
wheel ;  about  thirty  women  linked  together  forming  the  spokes, 
vliicfa  radiate  from  the  centre,  or  aile  of  the  vflieel,  where  the  great 
men  of  the  tribe  sit  on  a  raised  stage.  The  huge  living  wheel 
rotates  on  its  own  iixi»,  slowly  turning  sunwise — w-.Troni  left  to  right, 
to  the  mnaic  of  a  measured  chant,  while  the  men  dauee  wildly  in  a 
great  outer  circle,  fresh  relays  continually  taking  the  place  of  the 
weary. 

A  still  plainer  proof,  however,  of  the  rceugnition  of  the  symbol 
by  the  Santhah  wsh  their  declaring,  at  the  b^inning  of  their 
rebellion  in  1655,  that  their  god  had  appeared  to  them  as  a  Jfaine  of 
firt,  in  form  Hie  tUe  wfieel  of  a  bullock-carl. 

These  words  are  exactly  deseriptive  of  the  halo  surrounding  the 
head  of  Uie  Sun  godded  in  a  Jagisncse  picture  by  a  native  artist 
which  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  soqnirc.  Instead  of  the  usual 
simple  halo,  rays  tlivergt^  from  her  hcati  with  such  regularity  a* 
irrc&istibly  to  suggest  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

In  India,  whcrtr  the  Sun-God  is  wonhippcd  under  so  many  names, 
in  diftcreni  incaruations,  somctiintrfas  Kriithna,  sometimes  as  Vishnu 
or  Jagannath,  the  wheel  is  the  emblem  which  generally  crowns  the 
summit  of  the  pyramidal  Hpire  of  Vishnu's  temples ;  and  a  similar 
mystic  meaning  is  said  to  attnch  to  the  numerous  great  wheels  of  the 
Jagannath  cars  which  at  midnummer  are  dragged  forth  to  perfonn  a 
solemn  circuit,  symbolizing  the  course  of  tl>c  heavenly  bodies. 

The  wheel  being  thus  an  honorific  symbol,  we  can  understand  how. 
according  to  Buddhist  lore,  it  was  foretold  at  the  time  ofGautama's 
birth,  that  he  would  become  eitker  a  Buddha  or  a  King  t^  the  IVheel 
(C'hakkravarta  Itajiih).  lie  seems  to  have  attained  both  honours,  and 
by  "  turning  the  Wheel  of  the  Law  " — that  is,  by  preaching- — he  is 
said  to  deliver  all  creatures  from  the  circle  (or  wheel)  of  oft  repeated 

khirths — in   other    words,  transmigration.      Ilcncc,   as  wc  have  seen, 
Hh:  vtry  ancient  sculptures  make  use  of  a  simple  wheel  m  his  emblem. 
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Tho  i<)ca  of  applring  Ibc  principle  of  revotatioa  to  ai  _  _ 
religious  dutivH  scums  to  huru  on^inntod  ia  tlic  fccUog  tliat  since 
only  tlic  teamed  could  acquire  merit  by  continaallr  reciting  portion* 
of  Buddha's  trorks,  tlic  ignorant  »nd  bard-norking  were  rather 
unfairl}-  weighted  in  life'a  bcarcnward  race,  Tliu»  it  cara«  to  be 
accounted  sufficient  thnt  a  man  sbuuld  turn  over  each  of  the 
onmcrous  rolled  inauuscripta  containing  the  precious  precepts,  and 
coniiilering  ibe  multitude  of  these  Toluminons  writings,  the  suliatitu- 
tion  of  this  simple  proceRi  mnst  huv«  been  rerf  consolatory. 

Max  Milller  has  totd  ns  Low  the  original  docuuent«  of  the 
Buddhist  canon  were  first  found  in  the  monasteries  of  Nepaul,  and 
Aoon  afterwanis  further  documonta  were  discovered  in  Thibet  and 
Mongolia,  the  Thibetan  canon  consisting  of  two  collections,  together 
compriting  333  Tolumes  folio.  Another  collectioo  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Boddbk  was  bronght  from  Ceylon,  covering  14,000  palm  Icarea,  and 
written  partly  in  Singalese  and  partly  lu  IJurmcM:  characters, 
light  reading! 

From    turning   orer    thc^  mauuftcripts  by  hand,   to   the   nmpl 
process   of   arr»nging   tlicm    in    a   huge  cylindrical    bookcaae,   and 
taming  that  bodily,  was  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  tranaition ;  and 
thus  the  first  circulating  library  came  into  ejnttenee  ! 

Somehow,  although  we  bear  a  good  deal  about  the  rotatory  prayer 
wheels  of  Thibet,  the  existence  of  these  Japanese  wheels  of  tbc  law 
seems  to  be  scarcely  recognised ;  atid  yet  they  arc  to  my  mind,  ose 
of  the  most  iiolcworthy  features  of  Duddhisni  in  Japan,  where  atone 
I  hare  met  with  them.  Having  been  greatly  interested  by  the 
Barrels  of  Praise  in  the  Himalayas,  one  of  my  Gnt  questioiu  on 
reaching  Japan  was,  whether  anything  of  the  sort  was  to  be  fonad 
in  its  Bnddhiit  temples.  I  was  aaanred  by  several  gentlemen  well 
versed  in  most  matters  having  reference  to  native  manners  and 
customs  that  nothing  of  the  sort  existed.  I  was  sliown  terajiln 
and  tonbs  inuumerabh;,  bewildcringly  beantiful  to  detail, 
but  only  partially  kept  up,  many  of  thr  minor  ecdeuaatical  bnild- 
inga  of  the  Buddhist  shrines  being  suSeml  to  &I1  into  dis> 
repair,  since  tbc  Government  of  Japan  has  declared  in  favour  of 
the  Shinto  religion  (which  includes  worship  of  the  Mikado'* 
ancestors),  and  has  conliacated  so  large  a  propcrtion  of  the  Buddhiit 
revenues. 

Determined  to  examine  for  myself,  m  far  oi  might  be  possible,  ] 
quietly  went  about,  peeping  into  these  neglected  chapels  and  oat- 
houses,  where  the  richly  gilt  and  coloured  carvings  are  buried  is 
dust  and  cobwebs.  My  quest  was  very  soon  rewarded.  One  of  ihr 
cariient  and  most  characteristic  sights  to  be  visited  by  every  nev 
arrival  in  the  town  of  Tokio  is  the  great  popular  temple  at  Asakma. 
to  me  a  most  fascinating  spot,  and  one  to  which  I  rctumod  agaiit 
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and  again  with  ever  new  interest     Among  tbo  many  attractions,  all 

witfaia    the   temple    grounds,   Htandtt    a  very   handsome   five-storied 

pagoda,  (Minted   deep   rod,   and   with  pictareaque   projectiDg  roofs. 

That  naturally  drew  me  thither. 

H     Very    near    this    tall    iiuaint   building    stands  a  small  neglected 

^fcmplc,  with  nothing  externally  attractive  to  inritc  the  inspection  of 

the  foreigner;  ami  us  the  door  iti  generally  locked,  no  one,  so  far  as 

I  could  Icam,  had  ever  had  the  curiosity  to  enter,  and  the  vindows 

are  no  cloHely  barred  that  little  can  be  discerned  by  peering  through 

them.     That  little,  however,  proved  to  mc  that  this  small  temple  had 

been  built  solely  to  contain  one  large  object,  ao  xtrongly  suggestive 

of  the  Thibetan  prayer-wheel  that  I  felt  convinced  I  had  found  the 

object   of  my  search.     AfWr  considerable  delay,  a  very  courteous 

young  priest  procured  the  key,  opened  the  great  door,  and  revealed 

^a  most   beautiful   spccimco   of  the  scripture- wheel,  about   ten   feet 

^ia  diameter  and  twelve  in  height,  of  the  richest  scarlet  and  gold  and 

black  lacquer.     The  actual  cylinder  is  encompassed  with  tall  alender 

pillars,  supporting  a   beautiful  wide  canopy  of  I«c()uer ;  while  the 

Inse  rests  on  a  stone  pedestal  of  carved  k)tua  leaves — the  invariable 

sjrmbol  round  the  throne  of  Buddhn'^thc  Jewel  on  the  Lotos.    This 

cylinder   is,  1   think,  hexagonal,  and    the  handsome  panels  form  sis 

doors  for  the  diScrcnt  compartments  of  this  ecclesiastical  bookcase, 

wherein  rolled  hcpjIU  are  arranged  in  upright  order.    These  treasures 

arc  kept  securely  locked,  which,  however,  nowise  lessens  the  merit 

ncquinMl  by  the  devout,  who  (by  the  aid   of  spikes   projecting   from 

the  base,  as  from  a  capstan)  cause  the  heavy  machine  to  revolve, 

^^Auowise,  on  its  own  axis. 

B  Afterwards  I  spent  several  days  in  this  small  temple,  to  secure 
"^  a  careful  drawing  of  an  object  at  once  so  curious  ami  so  beautiful. 
Vr'bile  I  was  at  work  various  Japanese  came  in,  chiefly  to  sec  what 
I  was  doing;  several  gave  the  wheel  a  turn,  apparently  as  an  excuse 
for  having  come  in,  but  evidently  without  one  grain  of  religious 
feeling  connected  with  it.  Even  the  priests  seemed  anxious  that  I 
"houhl  unilerttaud  it  was  only  a  curious  relic  of  an  obsolete  superstition. 
lu  fact,  of  all  whom  I  saw  approach  the  wheel,  here  or  elsewhere  in 
Japan,  I  only  noticed  one  vrlio  apjieared  to  he  in  earnest,  and  he 
was  so,  in  very  truth — working  out  a  solemn  task  with  resolute 
purpose — a  weary  man  and  heavy  laden,  for  he  carried  a  heavy 
burden  fastened  on  his  shoulders,  and  was  too  much  absorbed  to 
remember  to  lay  it  down. 

Having  found  one  scripture. wheel,  I   was  naturally  on  the   look- 

»out  fur  others,  and  so  explored  many  temples  not  olleu  visited  by 
foreigners.  One  of  these,  near  the  Saido  Bashi,  attracted  me  by  the 
beauty  of  its  shady  ptea.^ant  grounds.  The  whole  place  was  neglected 
and  dilapidated,  ouly  one  poor  old  priest   being  \cU,  in  charge  of  a 
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temple  whose  con^g»tio&  bad  all  ranisbe^.     Here  in  a  small  oot- 
IjiDg  chapel  I  fouiii)  u  Mcoud  lai^  tcripturc-wheel. 

A  third,  and  very  liandsome  wheel,  resemblini;  in  general  form 
the  first  I  had  smn,  oecupiv»  a  ttmall  templi:  in  the  biitutiful  groaDds 
of  the  temple  of  Ikcgami,  irbich  statids  on  a  voodeii  hill  a  few 
mites  fix>m  the  vity  of  Tokio,  very  imirj:  of  access.  It  was  here  that 
the  iTajianetie  lady  nliowed  me  Iter  beautiful  roRarr,  when  kIic  came  to 
worship  at  the  tomb  of  the  sainted  Nichcrcn.  But  neither  she  nor 
any  of  ihe  other  pilgrims  »cemed  to  give  »  tlionght  to  the  fine 
acripture-whccl,  which  evidently  had  been  an  object  of  such  rcTcrenoe 
to  her  auoftstort.  Though  very  handsome  in  its  simplicity,  this  wheel 
is  not  gorgeously  lacquered,  bat  of  plain  uncolonrcd  wood,  and  ita 
sacred  books  arc  in  the  form  of  stitched  pamphlets,  arranged  in  a 
mnUitude  of  small  drawers. 

I  found  another  \'cry  handtiomc  "Circulating  Library"  in  the 
grounda  of  Fuji  Sawa  temple  near  the  holy  Ule  of  KnoHhima.  This 
is  a  poptdar  temple,  which,  Uke  that  of  Asakosa,  is  crowded  with 
worshippers.  Rut  the  great  wheel  (which  an  usual,  occupies  a  chapel 
apart)  was  utterly  neglected,  except  by  such  Japanese  as  eame  in 
watdi  me  drawing.  For  sereral  days  I  occupied  a  charming  tea- 
house OTcrlookinp;  these  temple  grounds,  bnt  I  nerer  saw  any  oiie 
approach  the  wheel. 

Again,  in  reading  the  translation  of  ait  old  natire  account  of  the 
mf^niliocnt  ceremonies  formerly  enacted  at  the  great  festivals  at 
Ix-jiiitirul  Nikko  (where  the  loveliest  Im]>criul  tombs  and  temples  arc 
cradled  in  the  most  cxtjaisite  scenery),  I  came  on  a  startling  state* 
nient  coiiceniiiig  how  miwiy  thoitsatid  tinicji  the  assemblecl  priests 
had  recited  the  whole  Buddhist  canon  in  the  course  of  the  festi^itL 
This  statement  seemed  to  be  acceptc<l  as  a  poetic  fiction,  bat  in  tie 
light  of  the  helpful  whei-l  it  seemed  to  me  all  plain.  I  eageriy 
looked  out  for  the  aid  to  the  task  of  vain  repctitiuns,  and  sure  enongh, 
there  teat  the  wheel  /  a  most  gorgeous  piece  of  lacquer  woric  in  ncbeit 
eoloun,  resting  on  a  stone  pedestal  of  lotus  loavca,  and  containing 
the  sacred  books  in  the  form  of  upright  scrolls. 

In  this  same  court  there  is  a  very  handsome  large  bronso  lantern 
in  an  outer  ease  of  brotiw,  in  geiicml  form  resembling  a  scripture- 
wheel  ;  ic  stands  bcneatli  stately  Cryptomeria  trees,  and  is  protected 
by  a  light  ornamental  roof  supported  by  pillars.  This  also  revolves 
on  its  own  axis,  and  many  of  the  pilgrims  give  it  a  auawise  turn, 
though  without  any  affectation  of  reverence. 

basing  on  to  Osaka,  I  noticed  large  scripture-wbccls  at  acvtinl 
temples,  amongst  others,  at  the  beautiful  Eastern  and  Western  Iloa- 
gaiigi  templc»,  and  also  beside  tlie  five-storied  pagoda  of  Tenoji,  tlie 
roofs  of  which  are  supported  by  innumerable  carved  dragons'  heads. 

On  the  gateway  of  the  last  luuncd  temple,  and  also  at  the  tenplD 
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oftlic  Moon,  OD  the  sammit  of  a  mountBio  Qcar  Kobe,  X  &aw  aevend 
unall  metal  irhe«UIet  into  thn  portal  an  if  inviting  ail  coniern  to  give 
tlunn  ft  twirl.  At  Uhiir&ma4lcra  on  Lake  Biwa,  I  saw  similar  little 
vbeeli  inserted  into  the  wooden  pillant  of  the  tcnipte.  These  wheels 
arc  from  one  to  two  foct  in  diameter,  and  commonly  have  only  tlirec 
spoka,  to  tlint  they  arc  snggcative  of  a  Manx  penny  with  the  three 
legs.  On  each  spoke  there  are  sorentl  loose  rings  of  metal  whicli 
jingle  as  the  wheel  rcrolvc*,  and  to  eall  the  attention  of  the  celestial 
powers  to  the  worshippers,  whose  merit  depends  on  the  number  of  the 
whccVa  revolutions.  Each  wheel  bear*  au  inscription  in  the  Sanscrit 
character.  No  less  than  jtixteen  of  these  wheels  adoni  the  gateway 
of  the  cemetery  at  Hakodate,  and  those  who  enter  give  them  all  a 
turn. 

At  the  temple  of  Midcra  on  Lake  Biwa,  I  found  a  very  )ai^ 
octj^ual  wheel)  with  fifty-one  smnll  drawers,  in  each  of  the  eight 
sides.  This  was  the  only  barrel  I  saw  of  this  particular  form.  At 
beautiful  Kydto,  the  ancient  cspit^l  of  the  empire,  I  found  another 
alight  variation.  Botli  at  the  great  Hongangi  and  the  Choin  templea 
I  found  minor  temples  oontaioing  splendid  wheels  of  most  ^rgcously 
coloured  ]ac<]ner,  rating,  not  on  the  usual  stone  lotus-blossom  throne, 
but  ou  a  broad  base,  decorated  with  images  of  sundry  saints.  These 
barrels  are  also  divided  into  a  multitude  of  small  drawcra,  but  instead 
of  being  ticketed  with  names  of  the  Buddhist  canon,  they  are  inscribed 
M  •'  water,"  ".  fortune,"  "  fire,"  and  such  like. 

Of  course  thin  list  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum,  but  my  object 
was  attained  when  the  existence  of  the  wheel  in  Japan  was  fully 
proven.  Singularly  enough,  in,  I  think,  every  case,  the  images  of 
a  Chinese  saint,  seated,  and  two  attendants  standing,  occupy  a  post 
of  honour  near  the  wheel.  These  represent  Fu  Daisbi  (i>.,  the  priest 
Fu)  and  his  two  sons,  Fu  Sho  and  Fu  Ken  (Fu  of  the  right  and  of 
lite  left).  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  revolving 
ibrary,  but  aa  he  lived  about  x.a.  500,  and  Fa  llien  records  having 
seen  praise  wheels  at  Lodak  in  a.o.  400,  that  honour  is  liable  to 
dtspate. 

Bat  the  invariable  presence  of  the  Chinese  saint  makes  it  a  matter 
of  wonder,  that  in  China  itvi^lf  the  prayer  or  scripture  biirreU  have 
apparently  died  out  (if  anything  ever  does  die  out  ■  in  China  !>. 
Certainly  I  explored  an  incidculable  number  of  templea  in  many 
Chinese  cities  without  seeing  a  sign  of  anything  of  the  sort  till  I 
reach»l  Pcktn,  and  there,  by  the  merest  chance,  discovered  two 
revolving  barrels  in  the  great  Lama  temple  (which  is  inhabited  by 
1,300  Buddhist  monks  of  a  very  unfileasant  type — botb  dirty  and 
arrogant,  and  inten«.ely  jealous  of  admitting  forcignera].  However, 
■a  their  "  Living  Buddha"  was  a  grateful  patient  of  my  eompanior, 
wc  did  contrive  tu  obtain  admiiuioo,  aud  were  allowed  to  ascend  to 
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%  gftUery  on  ii  level  witli  the  Ii«ad  of  a  gigantic  image  of  Baddha. 
Kadiog  that  this  (jallcrj  extended  to  right  aod  left,  I  venttired 
to  explore,  aiul  foand  on  cither  tide  a  circular  building,  containiD* 
m  huge  barrel,  containing  Deither  prayers  nor  scriptures,  bat  a  mnltj- 
tude  of  niches,  eneh  cotitainiiig  au  image.  So  faere  wax  an  ca>y 
method  of  worshipping  all  the  goda  of  China— or,  more  probably, 
of  doing  botnagc  to  all  the  Buddhist  tsalnta— simultaneously,  bjr 
simply  giving  them  all  a  twirl. 

A  (tsw  days  later,  I  disourcrcd  among  the  ruina  of  the  £mpcror'a 
Summer  Palaee  a  fimull  group  of  what  must  hare  been  beantifdi 
temples.  Vast  mounds  of  broken  fragments  of  brilliantly  coloored 
lilea  tell  of  th«  departed  glory,  and  here  and  there  a  line  pagoda 
of  porcelain  has  survived  the  general  destruction.  One  such  seemed 
the  centre  of  what  wa^  doubtlcM  the  Imperial  private  c-hapcl.  On 
either  aide  of  it  were  circotar  buildings,  containing  tbc  ruina  of 
eyiiuden,  which  cTidcutly  had  been  miniatures  of  tho»c  iu  the  grand 
Itama  temple  ;  but,  of  course,  not  an  image  iuu  escaped  the  hands  of 
successive  rclic-buuters. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  similarly  concentrated  act  of 
itomagc  to  all  saints,  was  accomplished^  by  strikiog  certain  gigantic 
brouEc  temple-bells,  whereon  are  emboased  tiie  images  of  Buddha's  fi*e 
hundred  diseiplca.  I  saw  a  particularly  fine  specimen  of  such  a  bell  at 
an  old  temple  in  NingjX).  Each  of  the  five  htindrcd  figures  is  En  a 
different  attitude,  and  the  whole  is  a  triumph  of  cashing.  1  sa« 
other  bells  thus  adorned,  with  long  passages  from  the  sacred  books. 

Before  conduding  these  nolea  on  mechanical  worship,  I  mutt 
mention  a  Jewish  custom  which  appears  somewhat  akin  to  those  wc 
have  been  couHidering.  Bematd  Ficart,  writing  about  Jews,  in  1733, 
says  : — "  At  the  doors  of  their  houses,  chambers,  and  all  places  of 
public  report,  they  (ix  up  against  the  wall,  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
entrance,  a  hollow  reed,  or  other  pipe,  containing  a  parchment,  on 
which  are  inscribed  the  words  from  Deuteronomy  Ti.  4-9,  ooncluditig 
with, '  Thou  shalt  write  them  {i.e.,  the  words  which  I  command  thee) 
upon  the  posts  of  thy  house  and  on  thy  gates.'  Aud  also  Dcut.  xi. 
18-SO,  concluding  with  the  same  words.  And  at  the  bottom,  thrangb 
a  MOiall  ojieiiing,  is  ritiiblc  the  Hebrew  word,  Shaddai,  which  is  one  iif 
the  names  of  God,  and  whenever  the  Jews  come  in  or  go  out  ibey 
touch  this  place  very  devoutly,  then  kiss  the  fingers  which  touched  it 
This  is  called  the  mezuzah,  or  door-|)Osi." 

On  inquiry,  I  learn  that  this  practice  conttaaea  unchanged  at  tlif 
present  day,  though  a  narrow  upright  tin  box  is  a  couvcnicnt  modern 
substitute  for  the  hollow  reed.  It  is  placed  high  on  the  rigbl 
door-post,  in  a  slanting  position,  and  the  inscription  consists  of 
twenty-two  lines,  which  must  be  accurately  written,  without  an; 
correction.      The  persou  entering  the  house  or  room  touches  the 
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sacred  nBme  with  his  right  hand,  and  then,  kissing  his  hand,  says  ;— 
"  The  Almighty  preserve  me,  deliver  me,  help  me  from  all  evil  and 
distresa."  The  mezazah,  the  phylactery,  and  the  fringes  on  the 
shawls  worn  by  Jewa  ia  the  Synagogue  are  declared  by  Jewish 
tradition  to  be  a  three-fold  cord  which  preserve  men  from  sin. 

And  now,  for  lack  of  a  better  British  illustration  of  the  subject, 
let  me  tell  you  how  a  worthy  old  Scotch  minister  applied  the 
"  turning  the  Wheel  of  the  Law "  to  his  own  preaching.  He 
had  a  large  collection  of  old  manuscript  sermons,  which  he  stored 
in  a  cask.  Eyery  time  he  bad  occasion  to  preach,  he  avoided  the 
responsibility  of  exercising  human  judgment  in  his  selection,  by 
giving  the  cask  a  twirl,  and  whichever  sermon  first  slipped  out 
was  deemed  the  Heaven-selected  discourse  most  appropriate  to  the 
occasion  ! 

C.   r.   Gordon  Cchuing. 
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IT  U  barely  two  yCmn  since  space  was  ncconled  lo  me  in 
C'oNTEMPoa.tRT  Rr.viEw  for  some  obscrvatioua  fat-onnblc  to  the 
KxtcDston  of  the  Franchise  id  the  Couiitics,  nnd  other  theii  sa<oaliod 
"  Tory- Democratic  "  opinions,  which  in  the  jutlgmctit  of  many  bad 
lo«t  to  tlicCoQEcrvativcs  a  scat  in  Liverpool. 

Political  education  is,  however,  making  rapid  alniles,  and  opinion* 
which  at  that  date  lomc  might  regard  a?  hercny  for  a  Constitutional 
Tory  to  uphold,  arc  to-day  accvptcd  m  a  part  of  the  plalfortn 
the  party, 

Thix  advaiiro  is,  nc%'crthek-RB,  not  a  change  of  principle  un  11 
part  of  Conscrralives,  but  simply  a  clearer  appreciation  of  the  policy 
emlwdicd  by  our  late  frrcat  leader  (Earl  BcaconsUeld}  in  hia  Fran- 
chise measure  of  180;.  Until  the  introduction  of  that  Bill 
political  parties  had  for  years  been  wrangling  over  tlie  amount  of 
rental  a  householder  should  be  required  to  pay  as  a  qualification  for 
the  sulTragG.  The  aim  of  one  party  uas  to  fix  sticb  figures  as  iroulil 
include  the  largest  body  of  Kadical  di»«iilers,  and  yet  exclude  what 
they  termed  the  residuum.  The  object  of  the  Conscrvatirca  was  ti> 
endeavour  to  neutralise  this  Liberal  element  by  admitting  the 
anpcrior  artisau  claasea  to  the  franchise.  Hence  a  contest  vthb  «ra^, 
extending  over  fuarlccn  years.  Under  saeh  drcnmatancea  tlic  only 
•olutiou  of  the  problem  was  to  plaeo  the  suiTragc  npon  a  priacipic, 
and  tlic  principle  adopted  wan  that  of  a  rentdential  houtehold  (jnalifi- 
cation,  tlius  removing  the  tiucstion  out  of  the  reach  of  mauipuktwo 
to  suit  party  purposes. 

A  xiinilnr  state  of  affairs  exists  to-day  with  the  Itedintnbatwa 
oontrorcrsy.  It  i»  proposed  to  arrange  the  division  of  the  electoral 
roll  of  the  future  iu  an  arbitraiy,  haphazard  fashion,  witliout  rule  or 
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principle.  Thus  each  political  party  is  naturally  tempted  to  itxk 
puttf  adnuitngci  out  of  the  settlement  of  a  question  wliicli  ought  to 
be  dctcrmiued  »olely  with   regard  to  nationnl  interestts. 

To  attempt  an  adjustment  of  the  matter  on  these  Udch  must 
iiieritably  end  in  eoDTusiou  «ud  disaster.  The  worst  trait  in  the 
fauinan  chanict«r — selfishness — will  liave  free  scope:  every  man  for 
tiinisclf.  Kacli  place  or  member  affected  will  find  plausible 
reavoiu  why  they  sliould  be  let  alone.  Log-rolling  will  be  the 
order  of  the  day — "  Sate  roc,  and  I  will  help  to  save  you."  The 
Prime  Minister  evidently  realiu.-s  the  chnu9  that  must  ensue  in 
the  House  of  CommouB  when  lie  has  to  meet  this  fight  for  cxiatcnoa. 
Hence  his  anxiety  to  be  armed  for  the  fray,  and  he  choo&cs  no 
doubt  a  most  potent  weapon — the  jn-ior  enactment  of  the  l-'rnnohise 
Bill.  With  this  in  hand  be  hopes  to  be  able  to  quell  the  tarmoU, 
4ud  ensure  the  acceptance  of  hi*  ineawnre  of  Itedistribution.  It  is 
obnous  that  tbe  picture  here  portrayed  of  the  scnmiVfle  that  must 
follow  the  introduction  of  «  Redistribution  Bill,  based  only  ou 
esiiedieucy,  and  to  bo  settled  by  compromise,  is  not  overdrawn,  if  for 
one  moment  regard  is  had  to  the  vast  pernonal  and  local  Intcrcsta 
iorolvcd. 

No  Redistribution  echcinc  can  be  just  or  equitable,  and  therefore 
liavc  any  degree  of  permanency,  that  allows  any  member  to  represent 
le*s  than  5,000  electors.  Examine  the  statistics  of  tbe  boroughs  in 
England,  Walcti,  and  Scotland,  even  by  this  inininiuni  standard,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the  seats  of  no  less  than  107  members  will  be 
affected,  of  whom  132  sit  ou  the  Lil>cral  bcnchea.  This  calculation 
omiu  the  counties  of  the  I'nitcd  Kingdom,  and  the  boroughs  in 
Ireland  from  consideration,  because  under  the  Franchise  Bill  their 
electorate  will  be  eulai^ed.  flaking  every  allowance,  however,  for 
aaeh  iucreasc,  300  seats  is  a  reitv)nftblc  estimate  of  the  total  oumber 
that  must  be  dealt  with  in  any  complete  plan  of  distribution. 

If  Justice,  untinged  with  party  designs,  is  to  prevail,  all  interests 
must  be  placed  on  the  same  footing.  Ouce  estsbtish  this  point, 
aud  people  will  accept  the  inevitable  with  a  fair  grace.  No 
weapon  for  coercion  will  be  required,  no  one-man  power  need  be 
invoked ;  justice  will  win  its  own  way,  When  Parliament  has  laid 
down  the  principle,  its  work  will  be  simple  ;  a  judicial  body,  such  as 
■  Koyal  Commi&sion,  can  carry  out  the  details. 

It  is  the  buundcn  duty  of  every  good  citixcn  to  endeavour  to  bring 
the  Franchise  and  Kediiitribulion  questions  to  an  immediate  settlement. 
Judging  from  present  appearances, they  promise  to  continue  to  embitter 
the  rctationa  between  pijliticnl  parties,  aifonling  food  for  agitation  to  the 
revolutionary  anarchists  of  the  kingdom,  stopping  necessary  domestic 
legislation,  and  diMraeling  tbe  attention  of  the  nation  irom  the  tMsrious 
position  into  which  our  foreign  policy  is  drifting.    There  is  only  one 
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means  by  vhich  this  end  can  be  acoomplishcd,  ami  tb»t  is,  to  e»tabliitli 
wme  princitile  upon  wtiJcli  Kediotributiuii  shall  be  determined,  and 
not  leave  ro  grave  an  issue  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

It  is  now  admitted  that  men,  whether  they  lire  in  lowu  or 
country,  are,  irreapcctire  of  their  vorldly  poKitions,  aa  indicated  by 
their  rental,  entitled  to  equal  firsnchise  privileges.  TItc  logwal 
corollary  ia  to  to  arrange  that  the  votes  of  all  electors  shall  eanj 
the  wimc  inflncnce  and  ireight.  To  effect  this  it  is  ncecwsry  to 
accept  as  a  principle  equal  electoral  districts  as  regardK  numbers  of 
electors,  and  each  man  to  have  the  right  to  vote  for  the  aame  nomber  of 
members.  Tlic  necessity  of  parttug  with  old  names  and  old  nnocia- 
tiona  in  conneetion  with  the  Homte  of  C'ommona  is  to  be  regretted. 
It  is,  howcTer,  only  anticipating  by  a  few  years  a  ebangc  wbieli  in 
the  end  is  inevitable. 

Efjual  electoral  districts  are  compatible  with  the  retention  of  the 
sonnd  principle  ofdixtinct  representation  being  accorded  to  urban  and 
rural  districts.  No  dilTiculty  need  be  experienced  in  grouping  into 
electoral  bodies  populoas  centres,  separately  from  their  ngricultural 
smronndings. 

The  objection  that  first  occurs  to  the  mind  in  considering  such  • 
scheme  is  the  preponderating  influence  that  it  would  accord  to  the 
metropolis  over  the  legislation  of  the  country.  If  the  propoeitioo 
required  the  election  of  the  membcnt  for  the  London  district  by  oat 
constituency,  or  even  by  sueh  overgrown  bodies  as  tlic  preacnt  metro- 
politan boroughs,  there  would  be  overwhelming  force  in  the  objccttoa. 
A  scries  of  moderate-MiKed  constituencies  would,  however,  be  formed, 
each  returning  one  or  two  members,  as  might  be  determined,  llie 
danger  of  a  large  body  of  members  being  elected,  representing  only 
one  class  or  line  of  policy,  would  thua  be  averted.  London  embraces 
a  populntiou  more  diverse  in  opinions,  interests,  and  occupntioui^  than 
can  be  found  in  any  county.  Ueuce,  if  divided,  every  shade  of 
(^iniou  would  doubtless  find  its  representative.  At  present  the  mere 
power  of  numbers  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs  overwhelms  all  iudi* 
viduality,  and  destroys  the  personal  interest  of  those  whom  crcry 
weU>vislier  of  the  country  desires  to  see  take  an  active  share  iu  our 
elections. 

In  tlte  large  provincial  towns  this  effect  would  be  even  more 
marked.  As  a  rule  the  industrial  population,  and  those  in  a  better 
position  in  life,  reside  in  different  districla.  Therefore,  if  the  towns 
arc  divided  into  parliumcntary  wards,  every  interest  and  class  woohl 
have  a  fair  chance  of  being  represented. 

There  is  nnich  to  be  said  in  favour  of  single -member  constitu- 
encies. They  form  a  simple  means  of  securing  lo  the  minority  of  li*c 
counUr^' its  just  share  of  representation,  and  ensuring  that  diversity  of 
opinion  and  ocmpalion,  which  is  so  esM^utial  in  a  deliberative  assembly. 
A  minor  advantage  that  would  arise  frcnn   sueh  an  arrangement  is,. 
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that  cftoli  member  would  stand  or  fall  on  his  own  merits.  Wbero 
two  membcrii  ait  for  the  ssmo  place,  it  frequently  happcua  tliat  od« 
u  popular  and  ihe  other  has  failed  to  e&ro  liiti  cmigtitticiita,*  con- 
6dei]ce.  Thu  cx>D»cquciicc  is,  that  a  member  is  often  cxjpscd  to  a 
OODtcst  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

The  inquiry  that  uaturally  sii-^i^Bts  itself  is,  what  general  changes 
would  be  required  i«  our  pro«;ut  cotntituenciex  to  give  eilect  lo  a 
aebeme  of  equal  electoral  districts,  separating  the  urban  from  the 
runl  population  ? 

llu;  ceoaua  returns  of  18HI  tliovr  that  rather  Q\-er  12  millions  of  the 
population  resided  in  parUamcutary  boroughs,  returning 2i^  mcmbcn; 
and  orcT  13  millions  in  thit  diviHii)n.i  of  the  counties,  reluniing  187 
memben.  These  figures  must  not,  however,  be  accepted  as  correctly 
representing  the  locab  of  the  people.  Since  the  purliamentary 
bcwougha  were  conslitntefl,  vast  changes  liave  occurred  in  the  industrial 
progrens  of  the  country  and  the  location  uf  its  people.  No  olflcial 
data  exist  showing  the  urban  and  rural  population  separately  :  the 
best  guide  is  to  examine  the  Local  Government  Board  tables  of 
sanitary  districts.  Tboc  furnish  p«rtioularH  not  only  of  the  popula- 
tion but  the  acreage  of  each  district,  A  careful  comparison,  a* 
regards  Euglnnd  and  ^Valcs,  of  the  area  of  tlicse  dixtrictM  with  the 
inhabitants,  will  afford  a  fur  index  as  to  tlie  urban  or  rural  character 
of  each  locality.  If  thus  investigated  it  will  be  found  tliat  urban 
communities  now  embrace  over  li>  millions  of  our  population,  whilst 
the  rural  districts  number  less  than  11  millions. 

Applying  the  principle  of  equal  electoral  districts  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  will  he  found  that,  after  deducting 
the  nine  Unircrsity  members  from  the  nominal  roll  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  each  member  sliould  represent  54^000  Inhabitants. 
Tborefore, 

England  and  AValcs  would  liave  180  members  instead  of  482 
Scotland         ....    70        „  „  58 

Ireland  ....    95        „  „  103 

The  members  for  England  and  Wales  would  be  allotted  ax 
follows: — 280,  or  thereabouts,  to  urbau  constituencies,  instead  of 
295  as  at  present ;  and  the  counties  would  obtain  about  200  in  lieu 
of  187,  which  is  the  share  of  rcprcscututiou  (hey  at  present  possess. 

Those  of  your  readers  with  Coinervstivc  instincts  who  may 
peruse  these  pages,  need  not  feel  alarm  at  the  apjiareutly  revolution- 
ary  ehnnge*  involved  by  such  a  dintribution  of  scats.  They  look  to 
the  counties  for  the  Conservative  force  of  the  kingtinm.  Under  the 
propositions  here  set  out,  not  ouly  would  the  number  of  members 
for  rural  distriets  be  increased,  hut  these  coustitucucies  would  be 
luUDOgcncous  and  cease  to  be  dominated,  o»  under  existing  arrange- 
menta,  they  in  too  many  instances  are,  by  the  electors  lu  large 
manufacturing  centres.     Oa  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  pro- 
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babitity  tltnt  the  Conservative  element  in  the  House  ot  Commoas 
would  be  increaaed  by  rcprcscntttivea  from  districts  of  large  town*. 

It  roust  also  be  noted  tlint  if  the  Kraiicbisc  Bill  is  enacted  without 
Kedi-itributioii,  that  the  urban  rcaidcots  to  be  added  to  the  county 
rcgistcni  would  i-qual  nbotit  one-half  the  nnmber  of  voters  at  preseut 
on  the  rollx, 

A  plan  of  distribution  of  scats  on  the  line*  I  have  indicated  wouU 
place  at  the  dispoval  of  each  voter  his  fair  and  just  influence  in  the 
aSairs  of  the  country.  We  must  trust,  and  with  t^nlidence  may 
believe,  that  English  common  sense  will  continue  to  actuate  the 
people  in  the  direction  of  our  Im])erial  destinies. 

i'ttltry  iHJckct  boroughs,  with  their  corruptive  and  parochial 
mindft  will  disappear,  to  be  merged  in  the  purer  atmosphere  of  large 
oonstit\icu(:iL-i<,  numbers  forming  the  best  antidote  to  corruption  and 
local  jealousies.  ,  „    „ 
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CONTEMPORARY  LIFE   AND   THOUGHT 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES: 


THE  PREail>P.KTf  AL  CANVASS. 


I 


'pHE  people  of  the  Uuitcd  States  are  now  engaged  in  the  prc- 
1.  limiunry  Rieiuur»  to  whnt  a  few  yc&n  ago  wax  magniloqucntly 
dcKrilxul  as  "  the  !<ul>limt;st  spiwtaclc  on  cartli,  a  free  people  pcaceabljr 
deciiliiij;  br  the  haltot  what  citiKeu  sihall  Htand  at  the  head  of  the 
State."  But  to  a  dUcriraiDaling  obaen-er  in  ISS4  the  spectacle  ia  not 
likely  to  appear  very  sublime.  The  political  bcliefe  of  the  two  f;reat 
parties  arc  not  very  elcarly  defined.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
»  foreigner  could  make  out,  with  much  confidence,  the  difference 
betire«u  the  »tJitem«nt«  of  principle*,  or,  to  use  the  AiDcriciin  term, 
the  "party  platforms"  adopted  at  the  two  Chicago  Conventions.  Both 
are  designedly  so  vague  as  to  give  all  needed  latitude  for  interpretation. 
This,  perhaps,  was  a  matter  of  positive  necessity ;  lor  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  make  a  8ini;te  statement,  cither  of  principle  or  of  policy,  that 
would  he  lulopted  with  any  approach  to  unanimity  tiy  the  one  parly 
or  the  other.  The  llepHbliciins  are  generally  auppoted  u>  be  in  favour 
of  a  protective  tariff,  and  the  Democrats  in  favour  of  free  trade;  but 
several  of  tht!  moat  conspicuous  and  uncompromising  advocates  of  free 
trade  arc  Republicans,  and  one  of  the  prominent  candidates  for  the 
democratic  nomination  was  an  ardent  Protectionist.  The  Democrats, 
with  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Hcprexentatives,  attempted 
daring  the  last  serrion  to  modify  the  tariff  law^i;  but  the  parly  ytjis 
divided  on  the  subject,  and  the  movement  was  defeated  by  Democratic 
votes.  On  the  (|uestion  of  reform  of  the  civil  service,  there  is  the 
same  absence  of  unanimity.  Those  whom  it  is  customary  to  call  the 
"  politicians "  in  both  parties  have  generally  opposed  reform.  This 
elasa  has  never  favoured  any  change  of  method  until  change  has  been 
imperatively  ilcmumlcd  by  popular  opinion.  In  this  matter  both 
parties  have  simply  furnished  a  new  juatitication  of  De  Tocqucvitlc'ii 
lament  that  "  the  world  ovcf  Oovenimeuts  are  as  bad  as  the  people 
will  allow  them  to  bo."  The  leader  of  the  reformatory  movement  in 
Congress  was  ti  prominent  Democrat.  By  his  ni^e  and  perstHtent 
advocacy  the  raemure  received  a  support  without  which,  for  a  time  at 
teast,  it  would    not   have   succeeded.     But   his   party,   so  far   from 
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approying  of  lii«  courvc,  liAs  ri-ruHvd  to  re-nominate  liioi  to  the  Sciut?, 
and  con!ie(|uem]}'  he  lins  been  almost  oontemptnoualf  thron-ti  back 
into  private  life.  In  his  place,  and  by  the  umc  constituctits,  wa» 
dioccn  a  iDBD  in  every  way  hia  inferior,  except  tliut  i»  »ll  probability 
he  more  truly  represented  his  party  on  the  parliciiliir  ((iicition  of  ciril 
acrvicc  refonn.  The  truth  jirobably  i»,  that  the  mass  of  DemocraU  do 
not  deiiire  reform  to  gu  so  I'ar  as  to  prevent  them  from  snecping  the 
Bcpublicans  out  of  office  in  case  the  Democrats  should  come  iutu 
power.  Ab  human  nature  goes  thi«  lack  of  zeal  Is  not  surprising,  creu  if 
it  is  liIameiTorthy.  But  even  if  it  is  not  commendable,  it  is  at  least 
matched  by  the  ricns  at  a  vast  number  of  Kepublicuun.  It  was  a 
Itepuhlieaii  who,  in  the  Oinvetittou  four  vean*  af50,  called  out,  "  What 
are  we  here  for,  if  not  for  the  oHiocsV  '  This  was  probably  s  fair 
statement  with  audacious  plainness  of  a  very  widely  prevalent  notion. 
H»c  more  one  studies  the  Nituatiou,  the  more  certainly  is  one  forced 
to  the  conviction  that  ppit|ipi-  pai-tr^j?  such,  jg^  tci_b^rplipd  upmi  In 
bring  about  rfforni  nf  any  kind,  fhe  one  mayT>e  more  iuclineil  to 
favour  it  than  the  other;  but  the  moment  there  is  unmistakable 
evidence  that  public  sentimcut  deinanda  a  given  jwlicy,  that  pohcy 
will  be  adopted,  and  the  party  which  opposes  it  wdl  be  swept  out  or 
kept  out  of  power.  It  is  the  Keueral  recognition  of  this  potency  of 
public  opinion  that  makes  the  Conventions  so  indefinite  in  their  state- 
ments of  principles.  In  view  of  so  mia'h  difference  of  opinion  in  botii 
of  the  parties,  ticxibilit}'  of  language  is  uatural,  tKThap!»  inevitable. 
In  view  of  tlic  constant  llux  of  puhhc  opinion,  imlvtiuiteness  is  both 
pmdent  and  exix-dicnt. 

This  confusion  ih  made  worse  confounded  hy  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  ardent  reformers  of  one  kiud  and  another  who  despair  of  refonn 
within  either  of  the  great  parties,  and  who  therefore  arc  determined 
to  »eek  reform  by  some  otlwr  a^^ncy.  Some  hope  for  improvcnriit 
by  foin^  over  to  the  other  party,  and  some  by  extablisiitng  a  no* 
party  of  their  own.  It  is  the  ohl  utory.  In  (iermaiiy  iTu-je  arc 
several  parties  organised  for  the  furtheranoe  of  more  or  le»  divei^ut 
interests.  In  England  there  waa  a  time  when  a  vaat  number  of  good 
people  were  dissatisfied  with  the  course  pursued  by  either  of  ihe  jfresB 
representative  bodies  of  the  Cbriatian  laith.  The  rcKult  of  this  dia- 
ooutent  waa  the  formation  of  a  considerable  uurober  of  religioot 
sects.  The  amutting  list  furnished  hy  Mux  O'Kell  shows  that  with 
John  Bull  and  bis  Island  the  sect*  have  multiplied,  whether  or  not 
they  have  repleuislted  the  earth.  Perhaps  in  the  United  Stales  lb« 
jlgE_Qi_tiuim£2J_sc£l8  has  begun.  At  any  rate,  several  eccu  ban 
sprung  into  existence,  and  have  placed  candidates  for  the  prceideHcy 
in  nomination.  None  of  them,  of  course,  hopes  to  elect  its  mao, 
but  all  of  the  caudidateM  i»  the  field  will  secure  a  considerable  niuuher 
of  votes,  find  consequently  all  are  of  more  or  less  importance  in  ibc 
canvass.  Whatever  votes  tliey  receive  will  be  drawn  either  from  Mr. 
Blaine  or  from  Mr.  Cleveland.  In  es-timating  the  chances  of  the 
candidates,  therefore,  two  of  the  political  secU  at  leatt  must  not  be 
ovcrioidtetl. 

The  Eirrt  of  the  sects  to  put  a  candidate  in  the  lield  waa  tbc  **  Pro- 
bibitioii  tarty."  This  orgnnizatioB  is  made  up  of  excellent  p«a|il^ 
whose  principal  streoglb  lies  in  the  energy  of  their  mural  nature,  anil 
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who  liare  for  a  coiifitlvruble  time  been  contemplating  iu  xaitness  llie 
enormous  evils  that  afflict  uiaiikind  from  iiitein]iernHW.  Indeed,  they 
imve  held  tboee  evils  en  near  to  the  e^e,  that  their  vision  hati  perliaps 
been  a  lililc  obacarcd  in  regard  to  the  other  evils  with  whioh  society 
is  oppre««c«].  I'hcy  believe  that  a  very  prominent  business  of  Guvcrn- 
inent  should  be  tu  reform  the  evils  thai  prevail.  Ther  see  that  a  vast 
nnntber,  perhajM  a  toajority,  of  all  the  ehine»  committt^l,  are  com- 
mitlcd  by  people  in  a  stale  of  partial  intusieation.  They  reckon  up 
the  eoet  of  all  the  intoxicating  liquors  iiited,  and  they  place  great  stress 
Du  the  infcr<:uce,  that  if  the  use  of  such  liquors  could  be  prevented  the 
world  would  be  by  so  mucli  the  richer.  Every  consideration  therefore 
urgea  that  the  use  of  intoxicautG  as  a  bcveraifc  should  be  universally 
•baDdomd.  Poor  human  nature,  however,  is  weak,  and  will  drink 
whenever  drink  can  b«  pn>«;uri.Ki.  It  mnst  therefore  be  made  impoaai- 
bic  to  procure  drink.  l}rink  miutt  not  he  manufactured,  it  must  not 
be  sidd.  The  GoTemraeut  mu.st  prohibit  ita  manufacture  and  its  sale. 
But  the  political  parties,  aa  now  orjtanixed,  cannot  be  relied  niiou  to  bring 
about  tltis  desirable  result.  Indeed,  some  of  the  political  InrourileH 
somelimeit  drink  themselves.  If  intemperance  is  to  he  eradicated, 
therefore,  it  must  be  by  means  of  a  new  party.  It  h  not  certain  that 
u  Qcw  party  can  elect  ita  candidatvn ;  but  it  can  at  leant  make  its 
doctrines  and  its  demands  felL  In  the  end  it  can  compel  at  least  one 
of  the  great  pobtical  parties  to  recognise  the  imi>ortance  of  temperance, 
and  even  perhaps  adopt  prohibition  as  a  part  of  its  policy. 

The  Prohibition  Party  is  not  absolutely  new,  and  yet  it  is  now  for 
the  fimt  time  taking  part  in  national  politics.  Heretofore  it  has 
limited  the  itpherc  of  ita  activities  to  tho  poHtiea  of  individual  Slates. 
In  some  of  the  Slates  aith  a  large  rural  population,  prohibitory  laws 
have  bcvn  enacted,  and  in  some  measure  have  been  enforced.  ^Vithia 
the  l«»t  ten  years,  more  narrowly  within  the  last  live  vcarH.  there  has 
everywhere  been  great  activity  in  the  agitation  of  the  temperance 
question.  In  almost  every  city  and  village  societiia  have  been  organised 
for  the  purpose  of  agitating  the  subject,  and  promoting  what  is  called 
the  temperance  movement.  The  cotwe()uenee  has  been  that  in  one 
form  or  anutiier  the  teuiiierance  ([ueslion  haa  come  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  the  politics  of  very  many  of  the  States.  In  Ohio 
the  numlverof  Germans  is  very  great,  aud  the  Germans  have  never 
favoured  prohibition  either  iit  theory  or  in  practice.  The  agitation  of 
Uie  auhjed,  even  ttie  raising  of  the  question  of  "  local  option,"  has 
made  the  vote  of  the  Geruiamt  quite  unccrlnin.  In  Miidni,'an  the 
policy  uf  exacting  a  heavy  ta.t  or  liceune  fur  dealing  iu  into<iicating 
drinks,  has  been  adopted.  Hut  while  very  many  temperate  people 
thiuk  the  etfcct  of  the  law  is  bcncheial,  there  are  also  many  who  think 
it  is  hannful.  In  the  opinions  uf  not  a  few,  the  granting  of  license  is 
a  compromising  with  sin.  Others  object  to  it  from  policy.  Then 
there  ia  u  Uiinl  clans,  made  up  of  persons  who  believe  tlmt  wherever 
you  see  an  evil,  your  hu&inesa  is  u>  knock  it  on  the  head.  K  combina- 
tion of  lhc8«  classes,  iu  the  State  of  Michigan  for  example,  forms  ui 
element  that  no  manager  of  political  ad'airs  cun  atford  to  <lcspi»C.  In 
some  of  the  other  Slates  the  prohibition  element  is  still  slntngcr.  In 
Iowa,  for  example,  the  prohibiliunisls  at  the  last  session  of  the  Ijegin* 
latare  were  aUo  to  yma  a,  stringent  probibitur^-  law.     It  is  too  soon  to 
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know  vfliat  ihe  result  will  be.  Before  ihc  law  went  into  cflWit,  tltc 
trade  Wjlk  siiid  to  be  Terv  active.  La)^  suppliea  were  priTBtrly  taken 
in  store  as  a  prix^aiitioD  l^;ain»t  the  incouvcnicuccs  of  future  Ibirst. 
Tlicru  are  signs  tliut  the  supplies  nrc  bc^nnia^  to  fnil,  and  tliat  inj^ 
iiioUH  cspedienta  foroutwittiug  tlic  law  art-  coming  into  active  escrrisc. 
There  is  even  a  pomibility  that  the  law  will  tw  declared  unconstitu- 
tional— that  some  of  its  provjtions  will  be  deemed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  a  violation  of  that  article  of  the  Bill  of  Biitlitt 
wliich  provides  that  no  private  property  shall  be  taken  for  public  u»ea 
without  compemation.  But  whiit^-vcr  may  ho  the  fate  of  thtj  law,  it  i« 
ceruiii  that  the  number  of  prohibitioni^u  in  the  Slate  is  verr  large. 

lu  ordinary  times  the  teinpcruncc  question  would  prohnhlr  nark 
itself  out  in  local  a|;itatiou.  Bui  it  baa  uow  )>eon  thrust  into  tbe 
arena  of  national  politics.  The  prohibitiouiata  have  nominated  a 
candidate  for  President,  and  that  candidate  is  fairly  in  the  field.  If 
there  were  any  question  of  clearly  defined  policy  and  great  uatioual 
moment  to  be  decided  by  the  choice  of  Mr.  Blaine  or  Mr.  Cleveland, 
tJie  Pix)hilition  candidate  would  prubiihly  not  receive  a  very  large 
number  of  votes.  But  there  i*  not ;  and  the  inducement  to  vote  Ibf 
Mr.  S[.  John,  ihc  Prwhibition  c&udidate,  is  much  inorcaitcd  by  ihe 
fact  that  su  mimy  objections  arc  raised  againat  the  traditional  attitude 
of  the  old  parties.  The  Democrats  have  always  opposed  prohibition, 
not  only  aa  a  matter  of  individual  taxte,  but  as  a  matter  of  party 
policy.  The  KepublicuiiH,  on  the  contrary,  have  always  found  a  cob- 
aiderublc  number  of  prohibitiouiata  in  their  ranks.  Wh«n  the  prohi- 
bition Kt-iitiiiiuni  therefore  ^rew  into  the  ma<;iiitu(]c  of  a  party  uud 
declared  it*  independence,  it  weakened  the  Republicans  by  aliiiosi  tlie 
full  amount  of  its  own  strength.  It  may  be  predicte«l  with  the  utmost 
oonlidcnce  that  more  tlian  two-tl)inls,  |)erhaps  nine-tenths,  of  all  tbe 
votes  cast  for  Mr.  St.  John  will  be  drawn  from  the  llepublican  listi. 

I1ic  number  of  hallou  that  will  thus  be  driven  from  Mr.  BUine  ii 
is  not  easy  to  estimate.  It  need  not  be  surprising  if  in  two  of  the 
States  that  have  always  been  Kepubliean  the  number  is  tiulhcieiit  to 
give  the  Deiiiocratiu  electors  a  miijority.  Such  a  ruault  would  go  fir 
towards  securing  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland.* 

The  second  political  sect  to  which  alluaiou  was  made,  is  a  coriocu 
combination  of  malcontents.  It  is  made  up  of  those  who  Iwlieve  thai 
whatever  \*,  is  wron^.  Its  guide,  philo«opher,  and  friend  is  Mr.  Bcnjafliin 
¥.  Butler,  .lomelime  governor  of  New  Orleans,  and  still  Inter  gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts.  This  Mr.  Butler  has  lon^  been  famous  fbt 
duing  very  shocking  things.  For  more  than  twenty-live  years  be  bs* 
been  the  bfle  nm>v  of  whatever  ptaases  for  civilisation  in  Massaehiuelts. 
He  began  bis  notoriety  as  a  lawyer  by  putting  an  ntt«t:liinciit  on  ilie 
main  wheel  of  a  great  Lowell  factory  to  satisfy  n  workman's  claim  fur  a 

*  Pnliaiii  it  Quiy  not  lie  out  of  pUfc  to  tciuiDit  Eosliil)  rcadsn  Uiat  th*  PrMidanlol 
tb«  L'nit«r  .S(Jit<s  IS  chnwD  hj  clMt«n  votiJ  for  by  the  mcple  >t  ^fl'-  '"  ^s^'^  ^**^ 
ritiy  roUt  nUei  for  m  msny  «lcctoni  u  tlic  BiinitMT  «( M€>nit>pn  of  Congrw  to  vinch 
tbat  State  ii  «nt!Uud.  lu  N'««  YiMk,  for  duaplc,  crny  \<A<t  vote*  for  xluitj-Sjr 
ttecton.  Ill*  oaiuttqiigDM  of  this  aiethod  It  tlist  m«*cli  KUtccitkor  •lltboalMUiraM 
ens  (J  the  tiokaU  or  (11  Uia  ciseton  «»  kiwtlinr  ot  tim  lioh«4M  u*  cUctod.  The  eitcMt, 
wlio  *H  tbit  lime  of  tba  (ounilakliou  of  tlio  titn-Mnmoiit.  il  «sa  siipimmihI,  wimiM  muIu  » 
deljbMalo  eboico  of  the  ppnoa  is  tbcir  jadgiMut  ivii  tittfd  to  bo  i*r<-<Mt*nt,  u  *  buiiu 
of  bwt  Mtrciso  »o  dbcvetioa  wli*it«v«r.  They  aia\>\y  mnnl  lu  a  fonnat  BM(iB«r  UM 
dedMoa  Ikat  bM  slrrady  beca  Nscbcd  tigr  ttie  vote  «( the  ji««pl«  at  llie  poUs, 
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Tew  (lollKn.  or  course  the  claim,  whetlier  due  or  not,  had  to  be  ]>aid, 
or  ihe  fiictnry  liiu)  to  l>c  stopped.  A-ftcr  the  taking  of  New  Orlcani  in 
the  War  of  the  Bfhellioii,  llutlcr  wns  appoin^-d  mililiirv  gorernor  of 
tlic  citT.  As  the  tinion  HoI'liers  wxtkcd  the  ntrn«t^,  the  proud  diinie» 
of  that  aristocratio  capital  gathered  their  akirt^  about  them  oud  iu 
other  ways  manifested  iheir  contempt  for  the  victorious  troopers. 
Butler  was  determined  that  proper  respect  should  be  paid  to  the 
Union  army.  Hv  issued  a  military  order  that  any  womiui  that  in- 
sulted a  Union  soldier  should  bcltreated,  hoj-rihiU  iliciii,  "  bm  »  uomau 
ofthetoirn."  The  order  was  elTeclual ;  but  the  fhock  that  thrilled 
the  country  showed  an  unmiitakable  sense  of  outrage.  Uutlt-r'tt 
antwer  was  ready.  Tlie  Union  army  is  an  army  of  genliemcu.  How- 
does  a  gentleman  treat  a  woman  of  the  town?  He  simply  takes  uo 
notice  of  her. 

It  can  liardly  be  siud  that  cither  Socialism  or  Communism,  in  the 
European  acnse  of  the  term,  has  gained  a  footing  in  the  United  States. 
But  evidences  are  not  lacking  of  those  discontents  which  seem  to  be 
seething  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  In  different  parts  of  the 
country  these  discontents  bare  been  crystallized  into  one  form  or 
another  of  social  or  political  organization.  There  is  an  Anti-Monopoly 
party,  a  I^abour  party,  and  a  National  Greenback  party,  besides  others 
too  numerouM  to  mention.  Tiiesc  arc  all  in  their  incipient  stages, 
and  yet  under  akilful  leadership  it  is  posdiible  they  may  be  combined 
iulo  a  union  of  some  strength.  It  in  this  combination  that  Butler 
is  now  attempting  to  bring  about.  For  this  purpose  he  has  broken 
away  from  his  old  party  connections.  Before  the  war  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat. During  ihc  war,  and  for  some  years  after,  he  wan  a  Hepubliean. 
For  the  lant  ten  years  he  has  been  a  Democrat.  Since  the  Clitca£ro 
Conventions  he  has  been  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  He  did  not 
find  an  cnoouraging  hospitality  in  either  party ;  he  haa  therefore 
)»snod  a  declaration  of  independence  and  has  accepted  the  nomination 
for  PrcHideut  at  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  organixations  just  alttided  to. 

Instead  of  iNsuiu^  a  formal  letter  of  acceptance  Butler  ha.H  adopted 
the  Knglish  method  of  adiiri'Ming  a  letter  to  his  constituents.  That 
the  author  shows  both  ubility  and  tact  no  one  who  reads  the  letter 
will  deny.  His  friends  say  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  statesman  ;  liis 
enemies,  that  it  is  simply  tbe  adroit  performance  of  one  who  is  nothing, 
wid  always  has  been  nothing,  but  a  demagogue. 

But  the  reader  can  judge  of  its  character  and  merits  from  a  few 
quotations  far  better  than  Irom  any  de«cription.  He  begins  by  stating 
that  he  is  to  give  an  account  of  hia  stewardship  in  public  Ut'e, 
When  he  became  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Convention  he  was 
ebBr]|cd  with  four  great  political  interests,  which  in  bis  language  were 
M  fcMlows  :— 

"I.  Uoelility  to  all  munopolita in commeroc,  indusirieeaDd  lands. 

"3.  The  prownatioD  at  lh«  nnlionsl  legal  tecilec  currency  of  the  oouritry 
connliltitivaally  tHSued  by  CotigicHi. 

*'  a.  The  nceda  of  all  mun  und  women  who  labour  in  tbe  prodnctioii  ot' 
wealth,  to  lie  prolt:cted  BgiuDn  the  CRcraacliini.'nu  of  those  who  absorb  and 
I  consunio  witbout  producing. 

"J.  TKe  nccossicy  for  rei'oTro  and  eoTTcelion  of  abusns  in  govcmrncnt,  w> 
that  its  pressure  on  th«  people  would  be  made  as  light  ns  poraiblc ;  iu  atlmi- 
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niatratuiD  eff««tiro-,  to  gasM  the  rifhta  of  American  fiitiKAD*  nt  home  MiA 
■broad ;  tu  make  ptiblic  »prTant«,  individual  or  iacpr|v>rnte,  EubRerrioot  to  tb« 
use  and  will  of  th«  p«opl<  only,  eo  as  to  resturo  tha  proapority  of  tlw  ootuitry, 
wtth  «qtial  rights,  equal  burdens,  o^oal  povr«r»,  and  equal  prmle)ie«  of  )ilt 
peoiile. ' 

The  interests  here  indicatcJ  liv  says  that  lie  tried  in  every  pTO]M!r 
way  to  induce  thv  Ntitionnl  Democratic  Cuuvontion  to  accept.  He 
vas  m  member  of  the  coromiltee  appointed  to  frame  n  platfonn.  In 
that  committee  he  introduced  resolution  nftor  resohitioi,  with  a  view 
of  getting  a  rccof-nitiou  of  his  ideas  by  the  party  as  a  whole.  His 
efforts  ucrc  uosucccsBfut.  The  mudcrn  Dcmoeratic  Gallios  cared  for 
none  of  thcKC  things.  Instead  of  adopting  n  platfurut  of  priudplra 
the  Convention  adopted  u  platform  of  expedients.  He  then  cxpluiua 
why  a  platform  of  principles  wom  needed  : — 

"  Thu  country  has  had  no  experience  for  nearly  ■  quarter  of  a  centiiry  of 
what  ibc  Dumourucy  woulil  do  if  they  hod  the  poirur,  no  that  the  people  are 
obliged  to  rrtjutrc  the  most  explicit  plcdsca  froci  tlicm  of  intended  ndiotu, 
before  we  can  put  the  g»vcmiiicnt  in  thctr  tinndf^  But  the  f^irmfr  and  the 
labouring  nian  do  know  tlmt  a  l>cm(ii:ritic  Houiieof  Repretcntiitiren  lutjutt 
approprintcd  more  monrj-  raiwd  by  taxation  than  any  oth^r  TlouM  of  IU^>ro> 
aeaiatives  ha«  eror  nppi'npriuted  in  tiniQ  of  p«aice.  We  also  know  that 
the  Democratic  majority  would  have  made  a  free-lra<Ie  tariff,  containing  all 
the  odious  fe^iilures  of  the  preaent  war  tarilf.  so  far  as  rep^ards  its  moostroni 
hMNjualitiea,  by  a  horiaonlal  reduction  of  the  tariiT  to  break  down  very  icaitjr 
Twing  and  struggling  iudubiries,  and  destruction  of  the  home*  of  uur  work- 
inji;  roi-n  and  the  {i<.>me  tnurkela  of  tlte  .\mcrio8n  ]troduoert. 

'*  Who  doe*  not  know  that  tliu  very  fear  of  the  action  of  the  Democracy  is 
CongTGM  hai  an  paralyzed  .\niericim  cnterpriie  and  biuini.-t9.  ttint  milli  are 
arorywhero  cloiing,  miovH  shut  up,  furnaoc*  blown  out,  and  rvery  kiiui  of 
«m])toymcnt  to  cuniulrd  that  the  mcchnnic  and  working  man  ar<?  no^rRrRing 
enougn  to  support  life  in  comfort;  no  that  \h<t  faraior  oven,  deprived  of  a 
home  market,  and  cnishnd  dnwn  by  discriminating  ratoa  of  irang|)ortatw>i, 
finds  his  corn,  wbont  and  wool  lower  than  it  has  boon' within  the  preauot 
geteratton.  Can  the  people  therefore  trust  the  machine  Democracy  wilh 
power,  upon  a  shifting,  eraaive  and  deceptive  platform  7" 

From  the  Republican  party,  on  tkccoutrary,  tlierciiru  do  need  fin  k 
platform,  for  the  following  rvasona: — 

"The  country  has  had  experience  of  Repablican  party  rule  twenty-fire 
rears,  and  knows  its  rvsulls.  We  therefore  have  no  need  to  look  at  ita  plal* 
form,  for  'by  their  fruiu  ye  shall  know  tbem.' 

"  The  Repiibliciui  party  in  its  inception  was  emphatically  the  parly  of  the 
people.  It  had  in  it  subatantially  neither  inonopolirt  dot  eapttaii.vt.  I;  wm 
na  poor  at  wma  the  Convention  of  del<!gatea  who  framed  lh«  Dedaradoa  of 
Indrpcodcnce.  Taking  out  five  men,  the  roat  could  hardly  pay  their  board 
bill*. 

"  The  Uepublican  party  was  formed  upon  a  grand  and  noble  idea,  lo  Aa 
for  one  cIom  of  working  men  what  the  Democratic  f<ariy,  even  ander  JeffotcB 
and  Jackson,  had  failed  to  do.  Their  democracy  dealt  only  with  the  while 
man.  The  democracy  of  the  Repnbticin  party  dealt  with  the  black  man,  and 
aimed  to  give  him  freedom  and  equal  righta.  For  that  porpoae,  and  Hurt 
alone,  was  thai  party  formed.  It  was  the  radical  party,  ani)  ao  raditxl  a  psily 
of  the  people,  that  the  aristoeratie  part  of  tlie  Whig  party,  the  old  adTemriea 
of  the  Democrat  of  the  days  of  Jaolcaon,  merged  themaelrei  in  th«  Dems- 
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'  without  a  drop  of  Dcmocntic  blooO,  as  Uiey  hoped,  in  llmir  voini,  or  a 
for  tile  pe«plu,  «jccaj)t  m  th«  lowi^  cUtws  in  their  f>uriy>  ^uid  "ucli  of 
thom  a»  a.  ijuitr:«r  i^  a  century  has  oparod,  mo  foui^I  with  lb«  l>«iuocrflcy  of 
I  to-day  largely  gnidiiig  its  councila  in  the  m>DDer  wo  havoww." 

He  then  goes  on  to  sfaoir  how  tlie  Republican  )>arty  bi>cam(! 
monopoliats  : — 

"  The  ateemty  for  money  to  carry  on  the  war  drew  all  tlie  bankers  and 

^capitalisU   into   the    Itepublican  i>arty.      Tli«    imnieoBe    fortunes,  almost 

rily  grovriog  out  »r  ibe  ra«i  expenditures  of  the  war,  fell  into  the 

bandd  of  men  nrhu  attached  thMnselvM  to  the  party  tbul  fed  tbnn,  iia  the 

iron  It  attTucled  by  the  mu^eit,  and  monopolized  ladiutriee  and  anterpriicit. 

"The  neceauty  to  bind  toother  the  cMtern  and  wcittom  ii)u>rci<  of  the 
licpublic  by  method*  of  quick  traiu^rtatioa,  ffiving  rvanon  for  imnicnM 
aatwidini,  gmnlMl  to  maka  thrao  Mystttms  ol  tniirojtda  acroM  the  continent 

■  with  all  thoir  briuchoa  nnd  fMd«i«,  created  wealth  in  corporationc  and  indi- 
viduals, to  a  degree  before  unheard  of,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and 
brought  all  thoea  int«r«sis  Bubelantiaily  into  the  KepnbUcan  part}'.  And  if 
aay  stayed  in  the  Demucratic  party,  they  were  in  confederation  with  the 
same  ctasa,  to  so  arrunsc  ^luliiica  tbut  whichever  P>u1y  came  in  power,  capital, 
in  alt  its  varied  aud  powerful  funns,  would  be  sure  of  coelrol,  and  tho  jwoplc 
be  around  up  as  '  butwcc-ii  the  up]«r  and  nether  mitl-stono.'  Thus  it  may  be 
readily  seen,  and  hi'  who  runs  may  read,  that  the  RcpubtioaD  party  i*  th* 
party  of  monopoly,  of  corporate  intATOSta  in  vvvry  form  of  induBlry,  and  every 
department  of  bii«ine)n  sod  linance.  The  A nti- Monopolists  can  expect 
nothing  from  the  Republicsn  party  for  r«asons  before  stated,  and  because  it 
holds  both  House?  by  the  rich  men  who  are  ibo  owners  of  monopoHeSf  or 
their  paid  atiorneys." 

Nor  bss  labotir  any  tiopc  tltnt  the  Republican  party  will  provide  for 
its  Drccsxitici^  or  prrttect  lis  rights:— 

■  "  rite  Republican  larty  lias  gmntvd  subHidies  to  railroads  and  stearaihips, 
«rect<^  tnany  and  expeniirv  puUio  buildinga,  spent  many  millions  in  opening 

'  thn  miiulb  of  the  Mi»i»ippi  and  levelling  its  banks,  and  many  millions  in 
improving  rivi-rs  ami  hiirtiours.  Th»p  grants  amoutit  to  n  sui;!  i-i)ual  tn  hnlf 
the  national  debt.  Wittuiut  criticining  the  propriety  of  ihciu  grants,  although 
somo  of  them  are  open  to  criticism,  yet  these  are  nil  aids  to  the  capitalist  and 
landowner.  Point  iii«  to  one  grant  or  act  in  aid  of  the  working  man.  1  do 
not  fbrg«t  the  eight-hour  law  for  Government  labourers  and  mecbatiics,  but 
tben  never  has  been  honesty  and  power  enough  in  Republican  adndnistration 
to  enforce  tiiai  law,  Wh«n  in  Congreu  I  iniroduci?!!  a  Bill,  and  advocated  it 
as  well  as  I  could,  that  Congress  grant  aid  to  families  of  labouring  men  in 
ciliea  to  settle  on  the  public  lauds  in  the  weat  and  muki.'  bumiis  for  tbemiclres, 
and  aa  eommunillea  be  able  to  protect  themselves  iiguinst  llit^  Indians  and 
thna  dispense  with  tin-  oo«l  of  iho  army.  It  sU-iit  io  the  proper  comniillci-s 
of  a  Democratic  Houkr  nnd  Kepnblicnn  Sirnate  tlie  slepti  of  all  prupo&aU  in 
(arour  of  labimr  thnt  knows  no  vraking.  I'his  bill  would  have  bi^un  anothar 
mnch-na«ded  refonn.  the  redaction  to  a  skeleton  of  the  regular  army,  which 
ia  expensively  unoIrM  in  timo  of  pence.  Lot  Ck'n^cs.i  expend  half  of  the 
vast  sum — thirty  mitlions — now  appropriated  Co  the  army  for  its  variad  ex- 
penditures in  orginisii^  and  disciplining  ilie  militia  to  bo  trained  under  the 
natbority  of  the  .Stales,  instead  of  the  paltry  9300,000  heretofore  given,  and 
we  shall  lutve  a  military  force  as  a  reliance  in  every  otnergeney,  like  the 
trained  and  organised  militia  of  klasaaohusetta  and  the  Naitooal  Ouard  of 
New  Totk,  the  first  armed  bodiea  at  tlie  capital  when  in  danger  in    1861. 

^   The  Scptiblican  prty  haa  io  its  ranks  many  good,  true,  and  couMientious 
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\n&a,  wbo  roUoireil  JM  fortunes  and  carrie<l  its  eleciiotu  liecauu'  it  pMb 
ihc  kbatir  n(  tli«  South  iii  ita  ruihia  and  datmed  to  prot«ct  ibc  lubaiircr  ol 
tho  North  in  hia  wngcK.  1  call  Xhn  attiriilion  of  such  miMi  to  tlio  fnot  t)uit 
thii!  pnriy  bfl*  failed  to  do  eithirr.  Lnbouriti);  men  nrc  out  of  crnplojmcnt 
and  si.irving  \\\ni  a  quarter  of  a  ccMilurv  of  UcpiiHlii:itii  riilc.  Nay,  mnn. 
It  is  w«ll  kiiown  in  MnisnchuBClta  and  Kiiodi^  Inland,  anil  liow  far  in  olbttt 
pnrts  of  tti«  North  I  leave  th«  good  and  juit-minded  of  thofO  locatlitJes  to 
ap«ak,  capiial  haa  coerced  ibe  votM  of  th«  labouring  meti  to  its  own  parp<tsat 
y>j  llirvati,  in^niidatioD,  and  in  some  casm  wors*  Dienaa.  TIm  negro  uf  tli« 
Souib,  alu,  C8QU0I  go  to  the  ballot-box  for  f«ar  of  llie  ab'^iguu,  aud  if  he 
does  the  bullut-box  Aufler  jnits  \n  Iwu  ToCea  to  octitttdizc  his  one.  To  the 
•obataniiatiuu  of  these  faola  I  vull  upon  the  labooring  men  of  both  •uution*  to 
bear  witneas.  U  it  not  to?  You  know  as  I  know,  you  feel  aa  I  fool  npon 
thU  matter.  I  aubinit  to  the  producer,  whetlicr  tho  farmer,  tho  mechanic,  or 
the  labourer,  uhiftln-r  \\c  hni  any  hope  aa  i^ainal  the;  inroadc  of  cnpitol  npon 
the  righta  of  labour  or  thi;  (rru«p  of  raonapolie«  which  abwrb  all  th(>  profita 
of  proauction,  until  we  havn  in  this  country, oron  in  ita  yoaih.  almost  iafanqr 
M  ngnrdi  the  length  of  lifp  of  natiooit,  rii^h^  Dim  than  in  nuy  other  ootuttrr 
in  the  world  and  as  poor  men  as  any  oilior  country  in  tlic  world,  liowerer 
enalsTed  that  country  may  be,  for  a  man  cannot  bo  poorer  than  slarfalion." 

To  correct  tlicac  evils,  aod  the  mikny  others  he  coumcratcfi,  the 
((dlowiog,  in  his  judgment,  is  the  counw  to  pursue  :— 

*■  What,  then,  is  the  duly  of  the  olMsea  of  m«a  jutt  etiumaratod  in  the 
eoroiuK  national  election,?  Tliey  by  nuubera  aa  well  aa  intelligcno^-ibr 
everybody  know«  more  than  anybody— ought  to  bv  the  goveroiog  elaacs 
under  the  theory  of  our  Con«litu(iun.  They  ntand  in  the  same  aocial,  buaiaaai^ 
and  other  relattona  to  the  cU»  of  men  in  tUv  old  portica  who  bdkva  they  an 
of  right  the  governing  claai,  and  who,  in  fnot,  by  control  of  party  and  otitCT 
machinery  are  the  governing  clnM,  ns  did  onr  fnthern  in  the  tim«  of  I)m 
Kftvolution  10  the  clcrg}',  the  officials,  and  oGTxhoota  of  llritiah  ariatociacy  who 
claimed  to  be,  and  bclinved  they  were,  the  governing  gIh8Hs. 

'*  You  have  the  power  ui  make  this  Govornraent  your  Government,  aa  did 
your  fuihur«.  This  can  only  be  dono  by  acting  togi^tlicr  I  it^  not  deoeired, 
aland  by  each  other  !  Let  the  people  unite  fi>r  ihe  good  of  tlie  [>eopl«  t  To 
prevent  aucb  union  has  been  the  policy  of  the  leadere.  moiiopolitla  of  all 
tdiadeo  of  opinion,  enemiea  of  the  people,  vrlio,  while  they  join  together  in  &cl 
in  control  of  the  Govcrumeni,  claim  10  belong  to  dttferent  iiortie*.  Yon 
know  tJiat  il  niakea  no  difference  lo  you  wlietber  odo  let  of  them  or  theotbat 
ia  in  power — no  biuden  on  the  people  ia  liglitencd,  no  monopoly  ia  crushtd. 

"  Whichever  party  carrica  on  the  Government,  labouring  men  and  woumb 
are  permitted  to  enjoy  only  the  l>enciftla  of  the  primeval  cursr :  '  I  n  the  awoU 
of  thy  face  dhall  thou  cat  bread.'  You  enjoy  none  of  Ood'a  bleaeini^  1  Why 
pot  *  You  eani  and  nroduee  them  all — all  that  He  vnuchsaftj  lo  man,  aava 
the  air  wo  breathe.  They  are  yours  in  the  sight  of  big!)  lit^aven  I  Staai 
together,  and  njuit  shiire  of  tbem  is  youra.  In  other  lands  tiie  jual  rigbiaof 
the  people  are  only  (o  bo  got  out  of  the  bands  of  their  encntiea  and  nUen  by 
}lie  bnyonet  and  the  bullet.  But  in  America  aa  yet,  tliank  God  and  your 
brave  lathers,  tlie  ballot,  the  freeiitari's  aliiold  ai>d  sword,  is  lell  to  you,  aaif 
yo'i  can  if  yonsland  together  protect  youraelvee^iwuu  all  utipreoKivc,  unjnat, 
and  {>urdia»cd  legisluiiuu,  which  burdeua  the  people  and  uadermini.1  the  fm 
intrtilutiooa  of  your  country." 

These  extracts  arc  perhaps  enough  to  show  ihst  the  appra]  is  luit 
likely  to  lie  ftlto<;etlier  unheeded.  Wherever  a  separate  or^auisatiin 
ia  &ttiil>li»hedi  a  consiitcrabte  number  of  voles  trill  be  cast  for  Butler, 
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sad  these  votes  will  he  dnvn  in  a  majority  of  cases  from  Uie  Demo- 
cratic party.    Tliis  fact  has  givea  rise  to  a  sunniae  that  tberc  is  an 
nn<)er«tnn(liDg  between  Btainc  and  Butler  with  a  view  to  drawing  off 
Democratic  rotes,  aud  tbua  aidint;  the  election  of  Blaina     As  the 
conjecture  goes,  Butler  is  to  bavc  his  reward  when  Rlaine  oomea  into 
power.     liut  tbe  cunjecturu  probubly  has  no  founduttoii  iu  fact.     It 
would  Bceiu.  however,  that  nearly  all  the  TOtcs  cast  for  IJntler  would 
he  grist  carried  to   Blaine's  mill.     But  that  is  not  certain;  Butler 
recommends  with  characteristic  shrewdness  a  combination  in  each  of 
the  States  with  the  weaker  of  the  two  particf.     This  polic)'  has  been 
adopted  in  several  of  the  States,  and  may  perhaps  be  adopted  in  still 
others.     The  process  is  thi.*:  The  State  committees  respectively,  say, 
of  the  Democratic  party  and  of  the  National  Greenback   party,  aerec 
to  recommend  t--<  their  Conventions  the  nomination  of  only  one  naif 
the  nuralK-r  of  electors  to  which  the  State  is  eiitttlcd.     This  recom- 
mendation is  adopted ;  each  Convention  accordingly  nomioates  half 
the  electors,  with  the  understanding  that  the  members  of  each  partj 
shall  vote  for  the  whole  twelve  thus  nominated.    These  electors,  there- 
fore. CO  into  the  canvass  with  the  united  support  of  the  Democratic 
and  of  the  Xstional   Greenback,  paity.     If  the  combiuution  ticket 
bkppens  to  be  successful,  probably  half  its   votes   in   the  electoral 
coMexe  will  be  ciut  for  Cleveland  and  half  for  Butler.     But  whether 
this  division  is  made  or  not,  none  of  the  votes  will  be  cast  for  Blaine. 
^It  is  more  than  posaible  that  in  some  of  the  Middle  and   Western 
^VStates  a  combination  of  this  kind,  on  the  basis  of  a  species  of  minority 
^Brepresentation,  mny  take  the  victory  from  very  confident  o|ipouenls. 
H     Another  clement  of  great  importance  in  the  j>oliticaI  situation  is 
^  the  attitude  of  the  IndejKudent   Kepublicans.     This  party,  if  it  can 
be  called  such,  had  its  origin  in  a  determination  to  do  tivcrylhing  that 
is  possible  to  rid  the  Ucpublican  party  of  certain  crits  that  have  grown 
^^up  within  it.     It  favoured  the  reform  of  the  civil  »er%ice,  and  an  cx- 
Hteosion  of  that  reform  to  the  Goremments  of  States  and  cities.     It 
^"vas  active  iu  its  opposition  to  the  so-called  "  Stalwart "  methods  that 
aeemed  always  inclined  to  predominate  in  the  (lovernniont.     What 
may  he  colled  the  American  form  of  "  Jingoism  "  has  been  its  especial 
abhorrence.     While  preferring  ibc  Republican  parly  to  the  Dumo* 
cratic,  it  see^  that  the  party  of  its  choice,  by  long  tenure  of  power, 
^iiaa  grou-n  into  methods  that  are  fatal  to  pure  and  cfGcient  admini«. 
^■tration.     Their  aim  is  to  correct  those  metliods  by  doing  all  it  can  to 
^^ecure  the  nomination  of  good  men,  and  by  holding  up  to  indignation  the 
acts  of  such  men  as  have   betrayed  public  truata  committed  to  their 
care.     It  avows  its  readiness  to  repudiate  an  objectionable  candidate. 

Long  before  the  National  Kepnblican  Convention  met  in  Jimc  it 
VMS  evident  that  Mr.  Hluine  would  be  a  very  prominent  candidate. 
His  gil^s  arc  of  a  popular  kind.  He  entered  ('ongress  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  even  before  that  time  he  acquired  oonsiderable 
distinction  a«  an  editorial  writer  and  as  a  public  sjwaker  on  political 
Siurs.  In  the  cour>c  of  his  career  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
1^  in  the  Senate,  he  extended  his  influence,  until  he  came  to  be 
arded  br  many  as  the  foremost  man  in  the  Itepublicau  party.  This 
istinction  was  acquired,  not  on  acoonnt  of  the  merits  of  any  impor* 
nt  legislation  of  which  he  was  the  author  or  supporter,  but  rather  on 
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account  of  Itis  attitude  towaid  certain  questions  of  f^reat  popular 
interest. 

As  Mooii  as  tlie  South  re^netl  iu  standinp  in  the  Union, 
thfl  ()uc^tion  at  once  arose  aa  to  what  should  be  the  nttitude 
of  the  North  towm-ds  the  Southcni  States.  Ought  tliry  td  be  left  lo 
manaf;*?  their  oirn  afTairs  withuut  natinnal  iutcriercncc,  or,  on  the  oth«r 
hand,  ought  the  Federal  Government  lo  pursue  an  active  (lolicy  in 
the  worL:  of  directing  recoiiHtraelion,  and  preventing  local  abosea? 
That  the  <|ueelion  was  one  of  the  gravest  importance  goca  without 
saTring;  for  the  general  ttorcmment  had  not  only  rcdnced  the 
South  to  Eubjcetion,  but  it  had  set  free  four  milliouK  of  idares,  and 
given  them  the  balloL  Were  thcac  former  nlavex  to  i)e  protected  in 
Uie  use  of  the  ballot,  or  were  they  to  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
their  former  masters  'i  This  momentous  qnet tiou  divided  the  Xorth 
into  two  partic*.  One  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  DcmocmU  lias 
always  been  that  local  affairs  should  be  left  to'local  powers  Iiogieally, 
therefore,  the  Dcmocmta  were  in  favour  of  letting  the  South  alone,  of 
encouraging  its  domestic  institutions  to  adjuKt  theimtelves  to  the  new 
conditions  wiilioul  Federal  interference.  This  |)olicy  was  stren^hcncd 
by  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  had  never  favoured  emancipation,  and 
had  strenuously  opposed  the  placing  of  the  ballot  in  t)iu  hands  vf  the 
negro— in  a  won),  hud  never  assumed  any  re^ponsihility  for  giviujc  the 
negroes  political  power.  The  Repnhlicana,  on  iho  other  hand,  in  spitt 
of  tlie  most  violent  opposition  of  their  political  opponents,  had  (nod 
the  negroes,  and  bad  put  the  ballot  into  their  hands.  Upon  them,  of 
course,  rested  the  responsibility  of  tbc  success  or  failure  of  the  experi* 
meot.  While  thercfort^  the  juirty  was  hy  no  moans  a  unit  in  n^gard 
to  tbv  {M^licy  that  ought  to  be  pursued,  it  wa«  atill  true  ihatibe 
Uepublieans  aa  a  whole  favoured  what  may  aa  well  be  called  anatiooal 
protectorate  over  the  negro.  In  many  parts  of  tlie  South  the  negroes 
constituted  a  majority  of  the  people.  If  left  to  themselves  and  pro- 
tected in  their  new  political  rights,  they  would  actually  dominate  orrr 
tiieir  former  mastera.  This  as  a  majority  they  had  a  political  right  lo 
do.  ])ut  the  consequences  were  what  ercrvlxKly  should  have  antin- 
patcd.  Affairs  were  managed,  aa  might  have  bocn  expected,  by  men 
nine-tenths  of  irhom  could  not  read  a  word,  and  all  of  whom.joA 
emancipated  from  slavvrr,  wore  as  ignorant  of  political  affairs  aa  they 
weroof  literature.  Tliey  speedily  fell  into  the  control  of  the  moel 
skilful  and  most  corrupt  managers  of  their  party.  Some  of  tbeii' 
leaders  attempted  to  direct  them  wisely ;  but  a  very  cousiderahle 
number  used  them  dimply  for  purposes  of  personal  profit.  Lar^ 
oumbers  of  adventurers  from  the  North — "carpet-bnggcrs,"  the 
Sonthernera  called  tliom — went  intit  the  South  and  found  the  negrots 
an  easy  means  of  accomplishing  their  enda.  lliis  condition  of  a&in 
was  even  more  sailing  to  the  South  than  the  former  had  been.  Tlie 
mult  was  the  development  of  a  systematic  and  persistent  dctcnnias' 
tion  to  prevent  the  ntle  of  the  "  carpet-bagger  "  and  the  ncgra  All 
possible  agencies,  not  the  least  of  which  were  llie  n-voher  and  the 
ahotgnn,  were  employed  to  carrj-  out  this  policy.  . 

Bnt  in  the  meantime  what  was  the  Federal  (Jovemmcnt  doing?  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  did  very  little.  Its  policy  wa^  divided.  It  coaU 
not  station  soldiers  tn  the  South  so  as  to  protect  Dvcr>'  ballot-bin. 
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hcucvcr  it  accuswl  and  hrouf;Iit  anybody  to  trial,  it  founiJ  that  a 
JTirjf  would  invariably  fail  to  convict.  In  short,  the  determination  on 
tiie  pan  of  t)ic  most  nn»cnipn1ous,  ms  writ  as  of  the  most  intelligent 
:laMn>  in  the  South,  waa  »o  inti;n^«,  so  well  organizt-d,  that  the 
^cdflral  Governmeat  was  praetically  helplcM.  Kvcrywhere  in  the 
outh  the  Democratic  party  was  the  party  of  the  whiten;  the  Kopiih 
lican  party  the  party  of  the  hlacke.  As  time  passed  on  the  Democrats 
became  more  and  moru  predominant.  Members  of  Cou;;re!A  elected 
the  South  were  not  only  Demoeruts  almost  without  exception, 
bat  was  far  more  irritating  to  the  Xorth,  were  «)l(iier«  who  had 
their  popularity  by  distinguished  aennce  in  the  Rebellion.  The 
ucnoe  was,  that  in  all  the  discue^ions  of  Southern  quentions  in 
Con^resB.  the  South  woslnlby  cx-brLgadter- and  roajor-gcuerals.  If  the 
North  could  bi;  said  to  hare  any  one  exponent  of  its  policy  more  pro- 
nounced than  any  other,  that  exponent  wiw  Mr.  Biaine.  Tu  Un;  perform- 
ance of  bis  part  there  was  a  fertility  of  resource,  a  daiih  and  brilhancyof 
execution,  that  secured  for  bira  a  popularity  with  a  large  elaaaof  people 
that  no  other  member  of  Congress  enjoyed.  It  is  upon  a  serrico  of  this 
kind  that  his  rejiutation  rests.  If  a  collection  of  his  Kpccebcs  were  to  be 
made,  it  would  be  found  to  contain  next  to  nothing  of  any  permanent 
value.  U  would  l)e  difGeuit  to  point  out  bow  he  ha.s  citntnbnted  in 
any  way  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  country  on  any  diflicult  question 
wbtttever.  lie  is  not  esteemed  for  any  Icgislaiiou  with  which  his  name 
is  connected  :  be  is  simply  remembered  as  the  "  Plumed  Kuight "  who 
in  various  cmcrgencioft  dashed  upon  the  presumptuous  enemy  imd 
overwhelmed  him.  ' 

"While  this  kind  of  serrice  funiiabea  a  very  tangible  reason  for 
popularity,  it  does  not  furnish  very  substantial  grounds  for  the  hipheat 
poiitica)  reco^ition.  But  aside  from  this  mere  ncgatirc  fact  there 
are  positive  ren-^ons  why  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  was  distnt^tcful 
to  toe  lDdc|>emleut  Itepnblicans,  His  methodii  from  fint  to  ]a*t  have 
beeu  thti  methods  to  which  tiiey  are  most  t^roeatly  opposed.  He 
haa  never  supported  oivil  dervice  reform  with  any  heartiueas  in 
public,  and  is  believed  to  have  ridiculed  it  with  energy  in  private.  In 
bis  letter  of  acceptance  be  speaks  re^peetfidly  of  it ;  but  if  respect 
hw  taken  the  place  of  contempt  in  hi*  mind,  it  is  proWble  that,  like 
Sir  Bobert  Pci-1,  be  has  been  converted  by  the  "  cogency  of  events." 
His  foreign  policy,  when  under  President  Garfield  he  was  Secretary  of 
Stat^  was  of  the  dashing,  headlong  kind,  which  might  not  inaptly  be 
termed  the  American  Jingoism. 

But  other  and  still  graver  reason*  for  oppo«ition  arc  put  forward  by 
c  Independent*.  Aa  early  a^  1.S75  charges  were  made  against  him 
of  using  hill  ptiblie  position  as  a  means  of  private  gain.  Specific 
instaDces  were  given  in  which  it  was  asserted  he  bad  received  large 
mma  in  stocks  and  money  from  some  of  the  Wtvtteni  llnilronil  Corpo- 
rations as  a  consideration  for  services  rendered  in  the  House  of 
RcprcsCDtatives  in  tlieir  behalf.  These  chaises  were  met  by  Mr. 
Blaine  on  the  iloor  of  the  Houm:  in  a  manner  that  at  the  time  was 
regarded  as  satisfaetorv.  Subsequently,  however,  an  investigation  was 
oMered,  and  certain  letters  of  Mr.  Blaine's  were  produced  which 
ted  directly  to  transactions  of  a  very  questionable  eharacter.  On 
c  taec  of  them  the«e  letters  appeared  to  contradict  the  aascrtions 
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Mr.  Biaiue  had  made  in  ihc  House  less  than  two  months  before.    TIi. 
auspicions  aro)iM;d  by  their  contents  seemed,  moreover,  to  be  cooGrmo 
by  th(!  way  in  which  they  were  ratule  public.   TUey  were  in  the  posse:^ 
siou  of  tk  witue>«  of  the  name  of  Jiimoi  Mulligan.     J^luUigan  nru  the 
confidcutial  clerk  of  a  railroad  contractor  of  the  name  of  Fisher,  with 
whom  Biaiue  had  had  intimate  buaiuess  relations.     Blaine  took  the 
ground  that  the  letters  were  private,  that  MullifiMi  had  no  right  to 
their  poucuion,  and  mor<!  especially  that  he  had  uo  tight  U>  offer 
thcra   us   evidence.       (Ic   demanded   tliem   of    MuUii^an.     Mnlligan 
refused  to  give  them  ujt.     Biaiue  tlien  aaked  tlic  privilege   of  ex- 
amining them.     MuUigan  consented  on  oonditioa  of  Blainc'M  proEoise 
to  return   them.     Blaine  returned   them   onoe,    lu   the   presence  of 
witneMCR.     A  second  tim«,  however,  when  there  were  no  witoesact, 
he  got  them  into  his  hand  and  refuKcd  to  return   them.     Mulligan 
went    before   thu  cummittiN.-,  and   nndcr   oath   gave   ciTcnmstaotial 
detaiU  of  the  way  in  which  Blaine  had  procured,  and  in  viotation  ot 
'hia  promise  refused  to  return,  them.     Blaine's  testimony  raixed  aa 
issue  of  reracity.     The  committee  demanded  the  letters ;  but  Blaine, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  counsel,  refused  to  present  thoia,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  private,  and  that  the  committee  had  no  right 
whatever  lo  investigate  hia  private  afTuin^ 

Mullijean's  testimony  of  course  waa  telegraphed  over  the  conntrj, 
and  raised  a  prodigious  uproar.  For  a  few  days  it  seemed  as  though 
political  ruin  for  )Ir.  Blaine  was  inevitable.  But  on  the  f^rth  of  JuDt. 
1876,  five  days  after  the  giving  of  Mulligan's  u-stimony,  Blaine,  in  the 
midst  of  an  audience  crowding  every  nook  of  the  House  of  Keprcsen 
tativea,  rose  to  make  a  personal  explanation.  Hulding  up  the  bundle  oL^ 
letters  before  the  House,  and  denying  the  right  of  the  committee 
demand  them,  he  said  that  he  was  nevertheless  willing  to  take  lulo  hi 
coiifulvncc  4t,OOD,00<t  of  his  felloiv-countrymeu.  He  then  proceodel 
to  read  the  letter*,  and  to  make  his^^xjilunatiuns.  .Accom|faDyi&g  then 
was  a  memorandum  of  their  contents  that  had  been  made  out  h; 
Mulligan.  This,  too,  was  made  a  part  of  the  record  by  lieiag  pavs^ 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

The  explanation  was  variously  received,.  Some  regarded  it  a*  > 
complete  exoneration ;  others  were  distrustful.  Many  abook  thdr 
heads  and  waited  fur  the  publication  of  the  records,  in  order  tltal  tin? 
might  read  the  letters  at  their  leiaure  aud  compare  them  with  iIk 
Sdulligon  memorandum. 

But  toon  ail  e^'etit  oecurred  which  speedily  put  an  end  to  all  public 
inquiry.  It  was  five  days  after  the  memorable  scene  in  the  Hvatc- 
The  committee  was  going  on  with  its  work,  and  apparently  appioicb- 
ing  completion,  when  Mr.  Biaiue  was  stricken  down  one  momiog  witl> 
sunstroke.  His  hfc  was  reported  to  be  in  danger,  and  pro{iricty 
required  a  po5t[ioiicnicnt  of  the  Invcstij^^tion.  Before  he  rccoverao. 
Congrcn  luljuurtied,  and  before  Congress  reassembled  he  had  Imcd 
elected  to  tiie  f>euaie  and  had  paned  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  tbc 
House  of  Kepresentatives.  The  Investigating  {'ouimittee  never  03m- 
pleted  iu  work.  The  House  ordcrx^d  the  priutiug  of  the  teatinoiiT 
taken;  but  the  rreord,  as  it  stands,  is  only  a  fragment. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Blaine  to  the  Senate  was  DatumUy  reganlcd  ai 
at  least  a  proof  that  the  people  of  his  own  Stale  Itad  iwt  lust  ooafi- 
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^dence  in  his  inb^itj.    The  rwtvara  far  Preaident  which  multed  in 
tic  election  of  Mr.   H»jc»  absorijcd  public  attention ;  and  as  time 
cd  on,  the  Blaine  inveattgatJou  waa  cither  forgotten  or  absorbed 
I  ottier  intcre^ta. 

Hut  thi-rt  were  come  that  did  not  forget,  ITie  record  was  stadied, 
and  si^ntticiirit  paiisagcs  were  collated.  The  rcault  was  that  when  in 
May  last  it  hegaii  to  be  evident  that  strenuous  cflorts  were  to  be  made 
to  nominate  Mr.  IJIaiue  for  the  presidency,  certain  peculiarities  of  thnt 
record  were  given  to  the  public  The  coBtriwiictions  rere&led  were 
auch  as  to  make  it  certain  that,  unlt^siithey  were  succeHsfiillv  met  and 
explained,  large  numbers  of  Independcni  Kepublieans  would  refuse  to 
support  Mr.  Blaine  in  case  of  hU  nomination.  It  may  fairly  be  snid 
that  those  ohurj^eii  have  not  yet  been  met.  The  supporters  of  Mr, 
Blaine  are  carryiiii;  on  tliv  c»inpui)rii  in  other  Gelds.  They  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  country  needs  a  Protection  tariff  and  that  Mr.  Blaine 
■a  a  Protcclionist.  They  assert  that  the  negro  still  needs  protection 
in  the  South,  and  that  the  Republican  party  is  the  only  party  that 
can  protect  him,  Tbey  urge  that  experience  in  govcmmcntal  affairs 
is  needed  by  a  Prcvidcnt,  and  (bat  Mr.  Blaine  has  had  exi>erienee. 
AVhen  asked  about  the  "Mulligiin  letters "  they  a»ert  in  general 
terms  that  that  is  an  old  story,  that  Blaine  was  completely  exonerated 
years  ago,  and  that  a  renewal  of  the  charge  is  only  a  vilu  slander  of  a 
few  "dudo  and  Pharisee*,"  But  <ineBtions  continue  to  be  asked, 
although  no  otlicr  answers  arc  received. 

Coming  now  to  tlie  Democratic  party,  we  find  here  also  a  more  or 
Ices  serious  revolt.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Blaine  was  nominated,  nearly  tU 
the  Icadinj;  Republican  newspapers  in  New  England  and  New  York 
annonuccd  that  they  should  not  support  the  Republican  ticket  The 
withdrawal  of  so  lart^e  a  force  from  the  Republican  ranks  wan  a  fact 
that  could  not  be  overlooked  in  the  Demoeratic  c&ntass.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  the  July  Convention  would  nominate  a  candidate 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  tlie  Indepcudcnts,  and  that  the  ap- 
plicant for  popular  favour  would  be  either  Mr,  Cleveland  of  New 
York  or  Mr.  Barard  of  Deliware.  In  many  ways  Bayanl's  claims  to 
recognition  were  superior  to  those  of  his  friendly  rivid.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  has  long  been  in  the  service  of  the  public,  aud 
dnring  the  whole  of  his  career  has  been  identified  with  every  movement 
to  raise  the  standards  of  political  morality.  But  while  he  is  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  respected  members  of  his  party,  he  is  not  quite 
what  the  jwoplc  call  "  available."  In  the  first  place,  he  was  from  a 
very  small  .State,  and  from  a  State  not  "  doubtful."  The  importance 
of  thin  fact,  perhaiv;  a  foreigner  will  not  at  once  recognixe.  But  it  is 
a  consideration  which  an  American  "politician"  would  consider  it 
onpardouahle  to  overlook.  It  means  simply  that  in  any  crenl  the 
rote  of  the  State  is  sure  to  be  cast  for  the  Democratic  candidate,  and 
that  even  if  it  were  not,  the  State  is  so  small  that  its  vote  is  of  in- 
significaut  importance.  But  of  more  serious  import  than  this  negative 
objection  was  the  positive  one  of  Mr.  Uayard'a  course  during  the  war. 
He  lived  lU  a  border  State,  and  he  committed  the  error  of  adviiting 
a  peaceful  separation  of  the  North  and  the  South.  The  speech  in  which 
he  gave  this  untimely  advice  has  been  so  frequently  quoted  against 
him,  and  with  such  effect,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  used 
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Tith  disaatrouB  reaults  in  the  conno  of  a  presidential  caarass.  IVjr 
these  reasons,  and  othera  of  lew  importance,  the  probabilities  of  Mr. 
Bayard's  nooiinatioa  vcrc  never  very  grot. 

The  other  pminincnt  nftme  berore  the  Conveutioa  was  that  of  Mr. 
Clcvelnod  of  New  York.  Hi»  puhlie  career  has  been  dhort,  and  he 
lias  not  had  to  do  with  natioiini  a'lairs.  But  in  vxcepUooalljr  trytBg 
times  he  has  been  at  thfi  head  o(  the  largest  and  the  most  important 
of  the  States.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  experience  has  not  dccd  a 
better  school  for  the  presidency  thau  a  long  term  in  the  Senate  or 
Hou^e  of  Keprcweiitativc*  would  have  been.  The  duties  of  the  jire- 
Hidency  are  vsHentially  executive.  Unlike  the  First  Minister  in  EugLuid, 
he  has  neither  control  nor  direet  iutiuence  over  the  Ictfi^l.itive  braucb 
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of  the  Government.  Hia  \-ast  respouaihilitics  do  not  lie  in  the  framing 
of  laws,  but  in  the  faithful  appbcation  of  laws  aln-ady  framed  to  tlie 
service  of  tlic  public.     It  may  even  be  said  that  the  more  his  mind  b 


diKlractcd  with  the  contemplation  of  neeiicd  legialalion.  the  less  amount 
of  attention  will  he  be  able  to  give  to  aHairet  of  a  purely  nxccntivc  nature. 
There  is  a  sense,  therefore,  in  which  a  long  Icgislatirc  career  may  in  h 
measure  unlit  a  man  for  the  duties  of  an  csccutor.  One  may  go  still  fur* 
thcr.  In  the  present  condition  of  our  civil  scniee  a  very  eoimiderable  part 
of  the  lime  of  every  legislator  is  absorbed  in  looking  after  the  palitieal 
appointment)!  among  his  conittituent*.  Of  late  tlicre  has  nndoubtcdlr 
been  some  improvement  under  tlie  civil  wer^'ice  rules  recently  adopted. 
But  these  rules  as  yet  api)lr  to  only  about  fourteen  out  of  a  hundml 
of  the  executive  offices.  TKerc  arc'  still  some  SG,000  ofBces  to  be  filled 
t^  appointment.  By  a  cnstom  that  has  come  to  have  all  the  force  d 
poutive  law,  these  offices  are  given  to  persous  iielccled  pro  rti/u 
approximately  ut  least  from  all  the  CongrcMional  districts  of  tha 
country.  From  the  territory  represented  by  any  given  member  of 
Congress,  therefore,  there  are  some  250  Fedml  officers  to  be  chunen. 
'While  the  power  of  appoiutmeiit  is  lawfully  with  the  President,  the 
privilege  of  designating  the  ]>crsons  to  be  appointed  bdODgis  to  the 
Eaembem  of  the  Congr«iis.  There  is  no  law  pr^^riding  for  the  pw- 
mancnt  tenure  of  ofBce,  and,  <;oiiM-<jueutly,  frequent  changes  take 
place.  The  opportunities  for  bestowing  favours  and  for  giving  oflEMiee 
are  infinite  in  number.  It  is  no  exaggeration  t«  say  that  a  member^ 
prospeet  of  remaining  in  Congress  depends  quite  as  much  upon  hit 
skill  in  diKlributing  the  offices  within  his  district,  as  upon  the  wi«daiB 
of  hia  legislative  measure*.  The  condition  of  the  Merviue  iu  the  Ilnitrd 
States  at  the  present  moment  i.i  much  like  that  of  Kngland  before  tlie 
Beform  of  1S53.  The  consequence  is,  that  a  legislative  experience  * 
not  likely  to  be  one  in  which  the  boat  thought  and  euer-jy  of  the  reprt- 
•eiitative  are  devoted  to  the  interests  of  tlic  eouutry.  The  most 
tlinuK:htful  persons  are  vviSrywliere  recognizing  the  fact  thai  what  Is 
needed  more  than  anything  elw,  in  the  way  of  political  change  in  the 
United  States,  is  comprehensive  reform  in  the  civil  service.  Ami  tbo 
man  who  is  likely  to  do  most  to  bring  about  such  a  reform  is  oae 
who»e  experience  has  bceu  gained  iu  ancoessful  executive  admiuiatrt- 
tioD,  nither  than  in  the  manipulation  of  minor  olhees  for  the  purpuun 
of  personal  advantage.  It  i«  for  this  reason  very  largely  that  Uh 
Independent  Kepublicana  everywhere  favoured  the  nomioaliaa  of 
Cleveland. 
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Mr.  CIci-d»nd's  cuecr  Itos  bccu  pociiliarly  American.  It  is  only 
tire  or  six  ycnrs  since  he  attracMtl  uay  attcutioii  outside  of  the  city 
in  wliioU  he  wiw  quietly,  but  with  omiuuat  auc«:a«,  devoted  to  the 
practice  of  ihe  le^at  proft^ssinn.  At  a  timu  when,  for  peculiar  reason* 
of  a  local  character,  the  beat  elemcnta  of  society  were  arru^i'cd  against 
the  Wont,  he  wa»  ooroinatcd  by  the  people,  irreapective  of  party,  and 
wu  elected  ns  mayor.  His  adaiiuUtratioo  in  a  very  trying  emergency 
was  fto  marked  for  ability  aud  for  energy,  as  well  as  fur  jii»t  dicerimina- 
tion,  that  it  attracted  very  general  atientiou  throughout  the  State. 
The  Kepublicans  in  New  York  at  the  time  were  torn  with  discords. 
The  question  everywhere  raised  w!m,  whether  the  political  interests  of 
the  people  were  to  be  given  over  to  the  control  of  tlic  politicitl  machine. 
It  becftoie  erident  tliat  Ucpublicuns  in  vant  iiuinbcrs  were  on  the  |>oint 
of  rcTolt.  Judge  Folger,  the  present  Niitional  Secrcury  of  the  Treasury, 
resigned  the  office  of  chief  ju«uee,  which  he  then  held,  to  become  the 
Kepublican  candidate  for  the  IJocernonihip.  Uis  character  waa  above 
reproach,  and  his  career  had  been  in  the  highest  degree  honourable. 
He  wajs  one  of  the  meet  popular  men  in  the  party  ;  hut  he  was  the 
candidate  of  tlie  opponents  of  reform.  The  Democrats  waw  that  a  candi- 
date of  their  own  )>arly  Uiat  wotild  aatlsfy  the  disaffected  HepublicanB, 
would  receive  very  la^e  support  from  the  Republican  ranks.  They 
uooiiaated  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  the  rcault  at  the  end  of  a  very  spirited 
caHTan  was  a  majority  of  15^,01)0,  the  largest  majority  ever  R-ceivcd 
by  a  candidate  of  any  party  in  any  State. 

In  the  Democratic  Convention  at  Chicago  one  of  the  speakers,  in 
eonnaeiatipg  the  qualities  of  Mi-.  Cleveland,  declared  that  among  other 
evidenoea  of  fitness  be  was  entitled  to  support  "for  the  enemies  he  had 
made."  The  stroke  was  a  very  telling  one,  and  one  that  was  much 
needed.  The  circumstances  which  called  CleveUnd  into  oflioe  as 
Governor  m«le  it  iuipu»»ible  for  him  to  do  his  duty  without  giviug 
offence.  The  ]>olitics  of  tlic  State,  and  especially  of  the  city,  have 
loug  been  very  oorrupl.  Tammaur  Society,  an  organization  in  the 
ntetropolis  for  the  purj>osc  of  controlliug  political  aifairs,  has  for  many 
year»  made  good  government  in  that  city  impossible.  It  imt  as  the 
chief  of  Tammany  that  Tweed,  a  few  years  ago^  was  able  lo  scoare 
lej^islstion  tlial  enabled  him  and  his  friends  to  rob  tlie  city  of  some 
millions.  From  the  moment  of  Clevolaud'e  election  it  was  evident 
that  he  must  either  disappoint  the  Independent  Kcpublieans  and  the 
other  friends  of  r>;form  who  had  voted  for  him,  or  he  must  put  all 
the  forces  of  his  administration  in  direct  oppotitiun  to  the  interests  of 
Tammany.  He  gave  no  xigns  of  hesitation.  With  the  help  of  the 
Legialature  he  dealt  out  blow  after  blow,  till  it  is  doubtful  whether  tlic 
Society  can  ever  regain  its  former  power.  It  waa  not  singular,  there- 
fore, that  when  Cleveland's  name  began  to  be  prominently  urged  for 
the  presidency  the  most  earnest  opposition  I'huuld  come  from  his  own 
i>ute.  John  Kelly,  with  thv  other  officer*  of  Tammany,  took  a 
railway  train  of  delt:gatcs  from  New  York  to  Chicago  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  securing  his  defeat. 

After  the  nomination  the  leaders  of  Tainniany  were  obliged  to 
justify  their  oppmitjou.  This  they  attempted  to  do  by  reference  to 
some  of  the  Governor's  oBScial  aets.  Suddenly  this  SMtetr,  so  long 
accuBtomed  to  feud  at  the  public  crib,  became  the  champion  of  the 
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Iftbouriuf;  man.  It  siDpflcd  out  thrco  of  Governor  OlerelkDcl's  veton, 
and  held  them  up  as  evidence  of  eympalby  with  the  niODOpolista. 
The  first  of  these  offences  was  a  veto  of  the  so-called  Five-cent-fare 
Bill.  In  1 SS2  tlierc  was  a  loud  demand  for  the  reduction,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  of  fares  on  the  elevated  railroads  of  Kcw  York  City,  fraai 
ten  to  five  cents.  Tlie  Governor  heard  ai^mcnu  for  and  against  the 
mcaiore,  and  gave  it  very  careful  consideration.  Ho  coneluded  that 
nndcr  the  ehartcr  of  the  eompauy,  unless  the  »el  receipts  of  the  roads 
exceed  ten  per  cent,  on  the  capital  artunlly  expended,  the  fare*  could 
not  hcredueed  by  the  Legii-tlaturc  without  infringing  upon  the  coa- 
stitutional  inviolability  of  contract.  The  reasoning  in  his  message 
conrinccd  some  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  the  measure  that  his 
position  was  correct.  It  vas  not  shown  that  the  net  income  of  the 
roads  amoiuted  to  ten  per  cent  Kforrorer,  it  was  cTident  that  the 
labouring  classes  would  not  beu6(;cted  by  the  chanec,  inasmnch  u 
during;  two  hours  in  the  morning,  and  the  ttame  lengtn  of  time  in  the 
evening,  the  railroads  had  already  voluntarily  reduced  their  fares  to  fiw 
cents.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  veto  was  enough  lo 
serve  as  a  party  cry.  Another  gricrancc  was  found  in  the  vulo  of  the 
Mechanics  Lien  Bill.  An  examination  of  the  facts  shows  that  tbc 
Bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  passed  would  have  wrought  ii^ury 
rather  than  benefit  to  the  very  cla«s  it  was  designed  to  protect  More- 
over, it  was  on  account  of  this  very  fact  that  the  Governor  refused  hii 
a)>prDvi>l.  But  it  was  a  Bill  designed  to  relieve  or  protect  mcchaiiia, 
and  the  (Jovernor  vetoed  it.  According  to  the  \o^a  of  Tammany 
that  was  a  proof  that  Cleveland  is  a  monopolist.  If  any  confirmatioi 
of  BO  obvious  a  fact  were  needed,  it  would  be  found  by  tho  same 
methods  of  reasoning  in  his  veto  of  the  Bill  limiting  the  hours  of 
car-drivers  and  conductors.  This  Bill  simply  enacted  that  twdve 
hours  should  be  a  day'K  work  for  this  class  of  men,  without  providing 
against  a  reduction  of  wages  or  a  making  of  contracts  for  overtime. 
The  Governor  pointed  oat  the  ways  in  which  the  apparent  intent  of 
the  law  would  be  frustratei!,  and  concluded  by  saying,  "  I  cannot  think 
this  Bill  is  in  tbc  interests  of  the  working  men."  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  had  never  been  asked  for  by  thu  car-drirers,  hut  was  simply  the 
work  of  a  demagogue  who  hoped  thereby  to  secure  their  favour.  Uow 
generally  the  wagc< receiving  class  will  oe  deceived  by  this  svstera  of 
pretence  and  misrepresentation,  cannot  yet  with  any  confidence  be 
predicted. 

An  aeoount  of  the  opposition  to  Cleveland  in  the  Democratic  ranks 
would  not  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  Irish.  This  piuturaqus 
element  of  American  civilixatiou  has  allied  itself  from  time  immemo- 
rial with  tbc  Democratic  party.  But  in  this  presidential  canvass  it 
sfaovrs  signs  of  weakening  its  traditional  allegiance.  For  this  there  il 
an  obvious  rt'a.->on.  It  is  not  that  they  lore  Democracy  less,  bat  that 
they  have  recently  come  to  love  Blaine  more.  In  a  word,  tbcy  beUen 
that  in  some  mysterious  way  HIaiue,  if  he  were  President,  would  help 
the  Irish  cause.  Uow  this  can  be  done,  they  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  point  out  They  simply  trust  to  tbc  general  daring  of  the  man, 
and  rely  upon  bis  ingenuity  to  find  opportunity,  as  they  say,  "  to  twiM 
the  Britisli  lion's  taiL"  This  caudal  operation,  if  performed  with 
eu6i^,  would  distract  the  atleotiou  of  that  formidable  beaat,  and 
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perliapa  give  Ircluad  a  chance.     And  even  n  chance  iu  the  present 
oonditioD  of  afTuint  U>  vorth  the  takin|c. 

From  whai  has  been  said  it  will  ]>crba|)s  appear  evident  that  the 
energies  of  the  canvass  are  likely  to  be  consamed  io  the  diaciusion  of 
a  viwt  numlxT  of  small  iuues.  But  thisimprcssion,  if  it  is  entertained, 
ia  like)}-  to  be  onlj:  partially  curroet.  lii  tfpite  of  nil  the  minor  eon- 
sidcrationa  that  inflticucc  individual  men,  the  qncatton  of  over- 
whelming importance  h  whether  the  Itepiiblican  party,  which  fassnoir 
been  twcnty-foor  years  in  uninterrupted  control  of  Federal  power, 
shall  continue  still  lonj^cr  in  tbe  excreiF«  of  authority,  or  whether  it 
shall  give  place  to  its  traditional  opponents.  That  the  question  is  one 
of  momentous  importance  cannot  be  overlooke<l.  The  decision 
involves  far  more  than  is  involved  in  a  corresponding  decision  in 
England.  The  English  civil  sen-ice  has  for  some  years  been  firmly 
eatablislicd  on  a  permanent  footin<f.  When  the  Government  passes 
From  one  party  to  another  a  few  i>corcs  of  nilministrntivc  ottiees  arc 
transferred  from  the  vnuquiihed  tu  thf  vietor».  But  the  greiit  mass 
of  administrative  busiiie»a  ^oes  on  without  feeling  any  »liock  what- 
ever. While  heads  of  departments  are  removed,  the  thousands  who 
care  for  the  details  of  business,  and  no  keep  the  administration  iu 
order,  go  on  vritb  their  work  uniJisturbcd.  Few  personal  interests  are 
therefore  involvutl.  But  in  tlie  Uiiiti-d  Slates  the  nttnntiou  h  very 
different.  Every  person  in  oiiiee  in  likely  to  be  removed;  at  least, 
enry  person  Iwlievea  his  position  to  be  in  peril.  The  reform  of  the 
•errice  has  been  well  begun ;  but  it  has  not  yet  gone  far  enough  to 
afford  general  protection.  Many  of  the  Deniocrals  regard  it  simply 
as  a  sehcme  for  keeping  Kepublieanis  in  otficc  after  the  Democrats 
shall  have  come  into  power.  Some  of  the  Democratic  orators  ridiculed 
the  reform  iu  their  Convention,  and  not  a  few  members  greeted  the 
ridicule  with  applause.  It  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  if  tbe 
Democrats  elect  the  President,  the  FCepuMicans  now  in  office  will  very 
generally  Ite  turned  out.  Mr.  (^cvclaiid  is  an  earnest  udvocatc  of 
reform  in  the  civil  nervice;  hut  it  may  well  be  doubted  whetber  he 
will  b«  able  to  resist  the  pressure  of  his  party.  The  question  of  pre- 
dominant interest,  then,  is  whether  the  Itcpublicaua  shall  go  out  of 
office,  and  the  Democrats  come  in.  It  is  over  this  i»suc  that  the  great 
battles  of  the  campuign  will  be  fought ;  and  the  influence  of  nil  other 
questions  on  the  finiit  re.^ult  is  to  he  measured  by  tbe  power  they  have 
of  depleting  or  reinforcing  the  armies  of  combattints  engaged  in  this 
atruggle. 

Aside  from  all  questions  of  the  personal  raorita  of  candidates,  what 
are  the  general  iwucs  at  sukc?  What  are  the  great  lines  of  argu- 
ment ?  A  few  wonts  will  be  enough  for  an  an.-twcr.  The  Republicans 
point  to  what  the  country  has  done  under  Republican  rule.  They 
dwell  wilh  lingcnn;^  satisfaction  upon  the  suppression  of  the  stupen- 
dous rv^bellion,  the  treeing  of  four  millions  of  slaves,  the  paying  of  two 
tliouaaud  millions  of  national  debt,  the  building  of  more  miles  of  rail- 
road than  have  been  eonstrueted  within  the  same  time  in  all  Kuropc, 
Bti  increase  iu  national  wealth  from  sixteen  thousand  to  more  tlian  fifty 
thousand  millions  of  dollars;  and  a  multiplication  of  the  population 
from  thirtyouc  to  fifty-six  niiltious.  This  is  the  record  to  which  the 
Republicaos,   iu  the  language  of  the  campaign  orator,  "  point  with 
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pride,"  The  Democrata,  on  the  twutrary,  according  to  the  same  con- 
Hdeiit  authority,  have  opposed  every  importunt  idea  and  erc-ry  forfrud 
movement.  They  have  contribulci)  to  no  success  till  »ucoc»4  without 
their  aid  hw  been  assured.  They  liiive  hud  oiiportunttiea  for  putting 
thenwclve»  at  the  h«td  oi'  tlie  ejkune  of  free  trade  and  the  reform  of  the 
civil  aerrice;  but  they  have  thrown  these  opportunities  away.  Asa 
party  its  course  in  Congrcu  has  furnished  an  uaintcrruptcd  record  of 
incapacity. 

The  ouuatvr-chargcs  of  the  Democrats  arc  not  less  ftweeping.  They 
declare  tliat  while  it  cannot  be  denied  that  during  the  past  twenty •£» 
years  the  country  has  extended  its  power,  that  growth  is  not  due  to  the 
poticyoflhcGovcruDjCDtjbut  rather  to  material  causes,  which  noGovcm- 
ni cut  could  obstruct.  Meanwhile  the  increase  of  corruption  in  natiuuai 
affairs  has  by  far  outrun  the  growth  of  tlie  country.  It  ha.i  (extended 
into  nearly  every  department  of  tlic  service  Scarcely  a  mouth  passes 
vhich  does  not  reveal  some  new  crideivee  of  ))eculation  or  fraud.  Ilie 
"Star  Route"  contractors  alone,  i[|  the  opiuioQ  of  the  '•■'-  ■  ■■ 
General,  defrauded  the  Govemmeut  of  not  less  than  ($1,00*', 
millions  of  dollars ;  on  the  Pacific  nitlroads,  built  by  Ciuvuntmeui  nub- 
sidy,  the  contractors  often  received  a*  the  price  of  cotwlniclioa  three 
times  the  actual  cost  of  the  work,  and  while  ever  since  their  comple- 
tion the  roads  have  been  mana^d  in  utter  defiance  of  the  Law,  do 
effective  prosecutions  have  bocu  attempted.  The  natuni  consirqucacos 
have  ensued.  These  methods,  begotten  in  fraud,  arc  in  turn  the 
pnrcuts  of  fraud.  The  corrupt  handling  of  millions  of  money  attracts 
hordes  of  cpeculators  of  every  form  and  description,  'ilie  worst  men 
have  gravitated  to  the  party  in  |)Ower,  like  refuse  iron-hlings  to  a 
magnet.  And  as  the  changes  arc  rung  on  these  accusations,  the  pwty 
raises  the  cry  that  the  onlv  rcmody  is  to  "  turn  the  rascals  out." 

In  the  absence  of  clearly  defiovil  principles,  except  on  the  part  of 
the  Prohibitionists,  and  pusubly  also  ou  the  part  of  the  Anti-Mooo> 
polists,  it  is  imposstbit:  for  the  campaign  to  be  foiight  ou  any  high 
political  ground.  It  would  he  difficult  to  name  anv  important  line  of 
national  policy  that  either  parly  vill  advocate  without  reserve.  The 
tendency,  therefore,  is  to  ucsccnd  to  a  low  plane  of  political  dU- 
cusaion,  and  to  revel  in  the  domiun  of  pcnoualitiet.  Aceusationi 
invohnng  the  private  life  of  both  of  the  most  prominent  candidates 
have  been  made,  and  a  prosecutiou  for  libel  aa  a  result  has  already 
been  begun.  The  worst  charges  have  promptly  been  shown  to  be 
false;  but  unhappily  there  appears  to  be  still  remaining  enough  of 
truth  in  the  accusations  to  make  a  burden  which  roaiiy  a  lover  of 
personal  purity  and  integrity  will  refuse  to  carry. 
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THEEdilorsof  "TtioI'roWemorTiife"*  inforraua  that  the  work  was 
arranged  for  pubHcalion  iii  its  present  form  bv  the  author  shortly  be- 
fore bisde-ath.  IteoDBUtsofsixty't^ro  "Esaay  Discourse*,"  which  were 
delivered  "to  a  few  earnest  iaquircrs  and  thinkers"  in  Aiicktaiid.  \Vh«a 
we  consider  tlie  high  character  whicli  is  involved  in  many  ol'  the  qiies- 
tions  discni&jwvl  iit  then,  itu  should  have  expeicted  that  the  numbers 
iu  a  colonial  city  who  wimld  have  been  capable  of  apprcciatin;;  dis- 
ctHir»es  of  this  kind  irould  have  been  extremely  limited,  lie  this  as 
it  may,  the  bearers  of  tbem  hare  shown  tbcir  zeal  lu  a  very  practical 
manner,  hy  raiMugthc  snni  necessary  for  efTecting  their  publioatioo. 
Tlie  lk»k  itself  i*  hard  reading.  This  may  b«  iu  some  degree 
awing  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  nrittcn.  Hut  it  aUo  seems  to 
us  to  be  needlessly  prolix  and  to  involve  fireqncnt  repetition  of 
the  same  idea  in  a  slightly  altered  form.  The  prcat  points  of 
t]ic  Rrg(niu.'nt  are  obscured  by  being  hidden  under  n  inat»  of  minute 
dclaiN,  anil  there  in  a  strong  tendeiiey  in  the  author's  niiiid  to  trauscen- 
<leutali»m.  A^'hatever  may  be  the  c»w»v,  wc  hitve  found  it  far  from  easy 
to  master  its  contents,  and  wo  tliink  that  few  readers  nili  sueceed  ia 
tloiDg  80  without  a  sceond  perusal.  Still,  notwithstanding  these 
defects,  we  consider  that  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  book  which 
demands  the  most  careful  consideration  of  Christians  in  the  prcseitt 
state  of  thought.  The  work  itself  may  be  briefly  described  as 
an  attempt  to  set  forlb  Christianity  as  it  was  taugbt  by  Christ  and 
Hia  apostles,  free  from  the  mass  of  abstract  dogma  which  has 
been  heaped  on  it  by  theologians  during  the  eighteen  centuries  of 
the  past.  As  it  consists  of  no  less  than  46T  very  closely  printed 
pages,  we  need  hardly  say  that  within  our  limits  it  is  impossible 
to  giw  even  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  nnmurous  questions  which 
are  discussed  iu  it.  With  many  of  il«  positions  wo  aro  unable  to 
agree;  some  of  them  we  lind  it  extremely  difficult  to  formulate  in 
definite  thought ;  and  it  is  far  ^m  clear  what  arc  the  means  which 
the  author  would  adopt  to  generate  in  mankind  that  Christ-like 
character  which  he  truly  says  that  it  is  the  end  and  purpose  of 
Christianity  to  create.  Yet,  notwiltistaJiding  these  and  other  defects, 
we  recommend  those  of  our  readers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  tJie 
popular  systems  of  Christianity  to  give  a  careful  consideration  to 
numerous  positions  in  this  work.     We  fully  concur  witli   the  author 

It;  S,  EdKsr, 
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ID  thinking  Uiat  the  Cbmtianit;  of  tlic  Tutaro  will  centre  around  the 
person,  work,  and  tochiDg  of  Ji»ua  Chriit;  in  a  word,  that 
Christianity  is  u  life,  niid  not  k  body  of  ulMtract  dogmatic  truths. 
But  in  dealing  wiUi  soioe  of  theiG  quesittans,  we  cannot  bat  think 
that  he  takes  several  positions  which  arc  supportfid  hr  little  or  no 
evidence,  and  not  a  few  of  a  character  which  is  highly  trau- 
scendental.  Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  refer  to  two  or  tliree  pointu 
of  importance  wliich  nrc  di^i^usscd  in  thii  work.  We  consider  that 
the  chapters  in  which  the  question  of  the  immortality  of  man  and  the 
apoutaucity  of  the  will  are  discuued,  are  extremely  able ;  that  the 
author's  theory  of  demoniacal  possession  is  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion ;  that  the  ultimitlc  trutlis,  on  which  our  moral  nature  is  ba-ned, 
are  put  on  a  lirm  fouiidatioa  ;  and  that  the  sct-ptical  objections  against 
intuitional  morality  arc  elftfctually  disposed  of.  But  the  variooa 
positions  which  bear  on  the  essence  of  Christianity  and  its  future 
prospects  are  far  too  numerous  to  be  even  alluded  to  in  a  brief  notice 
like  the  present.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  with  the  cxpr«»iou 
of  a  wish  that  the  author  in  his  treatment  of  his  subject  had  gireu 
(ITeater  attention  to  perspicuity  and  compression  of  thought.  Mud  he 
done  90,  it  would  have  ercally  increased  the  number  of  hh  readers. 

The  a-jthor  of  "  The  Qo^pel  of  Divine  Humanity"*  seems  to  propose 
to  himself  an  object  analogous  to  that  of  the  book  which  wc  have  aborc 
noticed.  The  subiecu  of  which  he  trcau  arc  *'  Tlic  Divine 
Humanitv,"  "The  Word  of  God,"  "The  CrcaUon,"  "The  Fail." 
"labertv  and  Necessity,"  "Faith,"  "Prayer,"  "Miracle,*'  "The 
Trinity,"  "The  Atonement,"  "Sacrament*,"  " The  Second  Advent," 
"TTie  Last  Judgment,"  and  "Christian  Ethica."  Wc  cordially  agree 
with  two  positions  which  he  has  laid  down  in  his  preface — rii., 
"  The  one  thing  needful  to  dcprirc  intellectual  sccptieivm  and  unlieltef 
of  their  necessity,  and  thus  of  their  cxistcitcCi  is  the  presentatiun  of 
Christianity  in  its  integrity  as  an  evangel  for  any  man  in  every  poa- 
sihle  condition  of  life  and  progrea*— a  system  of  truth,  perfect  in 
reasonableness,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation  as  a  spiritual  and  moral 
power  for  the  regeneration  of  the  ludiridual,  of  society,  and  the 
world."  Also:  "There  is  no  esoteric  Christianity ;  for  tberr  i»  do 
Christian  doctrine  which  cannot  be  found  plainly  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures  to  a  mind  open  to  its  reception."  These 
passages  led  us  to  anticipate  that  the  author  intended  to  act  fofth 
what  constituted  Christianity  in  ita  eaaeotial  rcatan»,  in  a  manner 
lercl  to  the  comprehension  of  the  great  mass  of  reailers  of  ordinary 
iutelligencc.  Great  therefore  was  our  disappointment  when,  on 
perusing  the  work,  we  found  iu  it  numerous  positions  of  so  highly 
transcendental  a  character  that  we  were  unable  to  renlue  ucn 
in  definite  thought.  We  therefore  consider  it  due  to  ounelve* 
to  justify  what  wc  say  by  a  few  brief  quotations,  asking  the 
reader  to  observe  that  the  work  contains  a  large  numwr  of 
similar  passages,  and  that  we  only  adduce  them  aa  samples. 
llnu  we  read,  at  p.  xi.  of  the  preface :  "  The  idea  of  hnmanity  ia  its 
nnitanr  aspect  as  the  body  of  God,  the  only-bcgottcu  Son  of  God, 
of  which  Christ  is  the  representation,  is  not   new,  but  is  toon  or 
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less  impliecl  ta  all  ChrUtUn  philosophy."  "  Men  ud  women,  m  indi- 
ndualit,  lire  toast  uid  tUughten  of  ihe  Father ;  humanity  in  iU  higher 
unitary  universal  aspect  la  the  only-begotten  Son  of  Ood  ;  and  any 
member  who  has  attained  to  the  pcrcepiiou  and  realisation  of  iu  true 
standing  aa  one,  iu,  from,  and  for,  the  vrholc,  is  that  Son  "  (p.  2). 
"  Chrut  not  merely  by  revelntion,  btit  by  law  of  being,  ■«  very  God, 
Father  and  Son  in  one  l*erw>iiality ;  hut  none  the  leas,  yea,  the  more, 
He  is  the  Brother  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  universe  "  (p.  7). 
"  We  are,  therefore,  ever  m  God  from  necessity  of  exbtcnce,  beKottcoi 
and  subsiatin;;  in  eternity;  though,  in  natural  birth,  brought  under  con- 
ditions of  limitation  and  defect,  that  we  may  grow  through  illusion  to 
truth,  throi^h  tndiTiduality  U>  u«i«;i.-tality,"  &c.  (p.  9).  Humanity, 
aa  the  Sijii  of  God,  is  heir  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible.  Every 
member  of  the  one  body  in  the  actual  realiiation  of  his  unity  "  in  the 
whole,  has  the  life  of  the  whole,  is  indeed  the  whole  in  a  special  aspect 
of  relation  and  u»c"  (p.  14).  "  licncc  the  ucces»ity  of  creation,  the 
realising  or  limitini;  iu  mulliplicicy  of  forntH  and  states  the  ono  intiuitc 
co(i«ciousne«» ;  God  losing  of  HiuiM^f  to  find  Himself;  a  streamio<r 
forth  of  the  blood-life  from  the  I'uivcrsal  Heart,  that  His  luluesa  may 
be  with  indindual  consciousness,  all  and  in  all,  changeless  through 
every  varic^  of  form  and  experience"  [p.  55).  The  following  pBsaat;e 
ii  quoted  as  the  heading  of  the  chapter  on  "  The  Fall,"  from  unpub- 
lished manuscripla  of  James  Hinton:  "True  being  i*  the  union  of 
individuality  and  universality.  (Is  this  divine  Being  to  liave  an 
altruistic  con^ciousite«a?  Then  is  not  this  the  destiny  of  man,  and 
docs  it  not  throw  light  upon  the  history  'f)  Adam  it  univcreality  sup- 
pressed for  individuality,  to  be  restored  iu  union.  Thus,  the  inter- 
mediate muat  be  self— the  negation,  and  th>.i  mu«l  involve  the 
maaifoIdne«s,  as  God  is  one  in  multiplicity.  ('  Man  is  become  as  one 
of  us.')  So  what  we  want  is  this  universal  consciousness  restored,  one 
with  the  self- consciousness — 1.«.,  altruistic  We  cannot  act  iu  the  self- 
stato  as  if  wc  were  universal ;  the  tri-v  of  life  is  guiirilcd  against  our- 
selves for  ourselves.  We  mu»t  act  according  to  the  phenomenal 
conditions  of  self-lif&  But  then  we  should  act  as  understanding  it  to 
be  so,  not  r^ardiof;  phenomena  as  reality,  but  seeing  them  as 
phenomena"  (p.  6i].  "Universal  humanity  is  the  body  of  God,  in 
each  member  of  which  the  universal  consciousnexs  cx|)criences  alt 
stages  of  descent  and  progress,  and  is  omnipotent  and  umuiseicnt  in 
the  part-^ partially  considered— as  in  the  whole,  for  all  is  whole  to 
Him"  (p.  78).  We  think  that  it  will  be  long  before  tranncendental- 
ismssucn  as  the  above  (and  they  arc  liberally  scattered  ihrougliout  tlic 
work)  will  ever  become  "  a  spiritual  and  moral  power  for  the  regcoera- 
tion  of  the  individual,  and  of  society  and  the  world." 

We  cannot  better  describe  tlic  dilFereuce  Iwtweeit  tliis  volume  and 
the  one  which  we  have  next  to  notice,*  than  by  saying  that  we 
sow  pa&s  from  the  regions  of  the  stars  into  the  domains  of  common 
acuBC.  The  book  is  u  vindication  of  the  hislorical  truth  of  the  four 
Evangelists  against  the  objections  whicli  have  been  urge<l  against  it  by 
the  various  forms  of  modern  unbflief.  Dr.  Paterson  justly  founds  bis 
argument  on  facts,  and  on  nothing  but  facts;  either  facts  of  which 
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the  evidence  u  stronger  tliim  tlic  ordinary  facts  of  htntoiy,  or 
fncts  wl)ich   are  capable  of   l>eiii^   verified   in    the   realities  of 
present.    He  truly  cooBidem  that  the  person  and  work  of  Jeituii  Chri*^ 
as  depicted  in  the  Kvangelisls,  constitute  the  centre  and  esaence  of 
ChriBtiaQitf,   which,   if  hiitorically   trtic,   provo   Cbriatianity  to   be 
divine  revelation,  (Respite  of  nil  the  difTicultics  with   which  exiBtinjc 
svstcnis  of  theology  arc  ciiciimhered  i  bnt  if  this  cannot  be  given,  all 
the  other  numeioua  collateral  defeneeH  of  it  will  fuil  in  ulToniin^  evidence 
of  its  Mii)ierhuinan  orifcin.     On  this  important  truth  the  author  hus  kept 
hia  eye  steadily  fixed  throuKhoat  his  work.     The  Christ  of  the  (lOapeb, 
and  Ilia  unique  action  on  the  history  of  the  past  and  on  the  facts  of  the 
present,  must  be  accounted  for.     The  author  shons  that  nothing  will 
account  forthix  nniijtie  iielion  hut  the  historical  truth  of  the  nairativo* 
of  the   four   Kvaugeli.itA,  and   that   this  will   afford   a   philosophtca] 
solutinn  of  thrm ;  whrreaa  the  solution  of  these  facta  which  iia^  been 
propounded  hy  the  various  schools  of  modern  unbelief  alike  oEEead 
against  sound  philosophy  and  common  sense.   Dr.  Paterson  with  justice 
urges  that  it  'i»  simply  incredible  that  u  single  writer,  not  to  say  four, 
could  linvc  composed  their  narratives  with  such  minute  accuracy  with 
respect  to  historical  facts,  at  the  coqcIuhiou  of  the  first,  or  iluring  the 
first  half  of  the  second  oentur}-.   "  The  Goai>cts."  says  he, "  intermeddle 
with  minute  facts  in  government,  in  politics,  in  language,  before  ti»c 
destruction  of  Jerusalem."     He   mi<(ht   have   sddi^,   with   national 
customs,  geographical  facts,  and  mtideii  of  thought ;  in  a  word,  with 
everything  connected  with  the  life  of  the  timc&   "  And  yet  they  never 
make  a  sini^Ie  mistake."    Two  incidental  overaights   of  the  aullior 
place  the  diffleultv  in  <)ucst)OQ  in  a  striking  light.     In  one  passage  lie 
refers  to  the  well-knon-n  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan  as  written   by 
Pliny  the  nnturalist.     It  was  not  wHlteu  by  Pliny  the  naturalist,  hut 
by  his  nephew.     Vi'e  think  aUo,  but  are  not  absolutely  oertain,  that 
the  province  of  Bilhynia  was  an   in^rial  province.     If  so,  the  title 
of  its  Oovemor  would  not  have  been  Proconsul,  but  Legalua  Ca!tana 
At  p.  174  he  speaks  of  Judca  as  having  been  sometimes  governed  by 
Consols.     Judea  itself,  when  u»d«r  direct  Roman  Oovemmont,  was 
uniformly  govi-nicd  by  an  officer  whom  title  was  Procura.tor ;  and  the 
province  of  tSyriii,  on  whicli  it  was  dependent,  and  of  which  it  fonncdJ 
a  part,  was  uot  a  senatorial  but  au  imperial  province.     Cousetjuentlnj 
its  Governor  was  neither  Consul  nor  Proconsul,  but  I^egatns  Caesans. 
So  difTiciilt  is  it,  when  incidentally  referring  to  distant  events,  in- 
variably to  make  usa  of  terms  which  are  strictly  historically  accurate. 
Yet  this  is  the  ver}'  thinj;  which  the  Evangelists  have  done.     St.  Luke 
give*  us  a  remarkable  instance  of  such  accuracy   when  he  gives  the 
title  of  Proconsul  to  Sergius  Paulus,  the  island  of  Cyprus  only  a  few^ 
years  before  having  been  an  imperinl  province.     A  writer  of  the  tir 
half  of  the  second  century,  or  even  at  tlio  coiielnsion  of  the 
would  here  in  all  probability  have  committed  a  btauder.     In  t-oik 
elusion,  we  cordially  recommend  this  work  to  those  who  have  neilhe 
the  time  nor  the  opportunity  of  studying  larger  ones  bearing  on  the 
same  subject. 

The  next  volume*  consists  of  nine  E»«ys,  seven  of  which  arc  reprinu 
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ftrtieie*  in  Reviews,  diiefly  in  the  K4!nfiiirgh.  Th«  two  rcmnining 
ones — viz,  lliose  on  Mr.  Arnold's  viewa  respecting  "  Rdif^ion  without 
Metaphysics,"  and  tlie  recent  well-kaown  i-olume  on  "  Naturnl 
Keligion,"  the  autbor  tells  ub  arc  in  conMdcrablc  part  freshly  writleii, 
and  bsve  not  appeared  before.     The  t^nyt  themMilvcs  deal  witli  a 

tnmnl>crofniostirnporl.intquc»lJDr«of  ciiiTeiit  Anti-tl>cj<tic  tkoUf;ht;  to 
iiw  thv  irords  of  the  uuthor,  "  They  put  plainly,  I  think,  the  points  at 
issue  between  ('iimtianilr  and  Naturalism;  and  in  such  a  contention, 
to  see  where  the  stress  really  lie^  may  help  to  icttle  it  It  is  in  thi;) 
I  bope,  at  least,  I  have  eoUcctcd  the  Etsays,  nnd  ventured  thus  brietly  to 
trace  the  line  of  thought  whiuh  connects  tliein  and  gives  them  anjr 
value."     After  having  carrfnlly  read  the  work,  wc  think  the  general 

t  treatment  of  these  subjeets  able,  and  that  it  vill  present  mimy  points 
of  Kreat  interest  to  a  numerous  cbis  of  readers.  For  ourselves,  ho  «f ever, 
we  cannot  but  consider  that  the  author  wuuhl  hare  done  better  if  he 
had  woven  these  Essays  into  a  connected  whole,  iind  adopted  a  more 
philosophical  arrangement  of  the  subject- matter.  In  its  pre^nt  form 
the  conrw  of  thouglit  i*  deficient  in  logical  connection,  and  is  greatly 
interrupted  by  a  very  large  number  of  bit^rapbieat  allu-ttoiist  to  the 
persons  with  whose  opinions  he  is  dealing,  or  whose  works  he  is 
reviewing.     This  may  be  all  very  well  in  tlic  ca.-w  of  articles  iiitciided 

»for  publication  in  Hcricws,  and  will  probably  add  to  tJie  interest  with 
which  many  readers  will  read  in  this  volume  ;  but  it  Heem«  to  us  greatly 
to  interrupt  the  argument,  and  to  diatract  our  atteittiun  from  the  great 
points  at  iKtue.  The  omixaion  of  one  subject  we  greatly  lament.  The 
author  tella  us  in  hiii  preface  that  he  had  intended  to  cloae  the*c  papers 
by  a  somewhat  elaborate  analysis  of  Dr.  Newman's  "Grammar  of 
Assent,"  with  the  view  of  showing  how  untenable  is  the  principle  of 
L  religions  certitude  laid  down  in  that  work,  as  an  escapt^  from  the  assaults 

■  of  the  modem  spirit  of   doubt      We  have  long  been  of  the  same 
W  opinion  as  Dr.  Tulloch ;  and  we  consider  that  the  logical  principles 

at  the  foundation  of  that  work  are  those  which  ithould  conduct  thon:  who 
accept  them  either  to  the  Church  of  Kume  or  into  unbelief.  We 
deeply  i-egrct  that  this  book,  which  ha.'t  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
in   its  day,  has  not  been  grapplwi  with  by  so  able  a  hand  aa   Df, 

ITnlloch.  If  the  omi!tsions  to  which  we  have  referred  had  been  made, 
there  would  have  been  ample  space,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  additional 
pues,  for  a  thorough  discussion  of  its  principles  in  the  present 
Tolnme,  and  for  the  exposure  of  their  unsoimdncss  and  dangerous 
character. 
Mr.  Tait's  "  Mind  in  Matter"*  i»  divided  into  four  parts,  in  whieb 
tho  author  undertakes  to  treat  of  the  Inorganic  World,  the  Organic 
World,  the  Kalional  Organic  World,  and  Universal  Kelatious.   The  first 

■  three  are  in  our  judgment  by  far  the  best,  though  we  feel  bound  to  say 
'   that  there  are  numcroas  positions  in  them  which  wc  arc  unable  to  accept. 

Part  IV.  enters  into  the  discussion  of  poinu  which  arc  wholly  foreign 
to  the  subject  of  the  work  os  indicated  in  the  tilln-imge.  It  trcata  of 
the  following  subjcctn:  .Mind  and  Matter,  Natural  Inspiration,  Supcr- 
tutural  Inspiration,  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament.  With 
nspcettothe  treatment  of  the  last  two  of  these,  we  feel  bound  to  ^y  that 

■  '-Miod  >p  Matter  1  a  Short  Argumtut  on   Ttioitm."     By  K«t.  Jmom  Tut.. 
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we  liave  rarely  read  a  book  whioh  seems  to  us  more  unsatufactory.  We 
call  scarcely  lind  a  single  difficulty  that  has  been  arged  by  raodem  criti- 
cism  wbich  meets  with  a  Nttisfactory  solution ;  oor  csu  wc'gi<rc  gmter 
prwsc  to  the  modv  adoptod  in  dealing  with  the  histon*.  One  aew 
idea  we  have  certaiuly  met  with.  "The  cnlamitics  of  the  .Ie<ir«  in 
Egypt,"  says  the  author,  "  are  a  striking  instance  of  historic  jiuticC- 
Xt  was  in  reality  aii  Israelite  who  prepared  the  wav  for  their  oppres- 
aion.  In  the  mtci-cst  of  Pharaoh,  Joseph  reduced  the  Egyptians  to 
the  position  of  Crown  serfs.  HLs  own  race  were  very  properly  the 
first  to  feel  the  blunder.     The  Israelites  were  not  domrstJL-  slaves,  but 

public  property To-day  Egypt  is  the  only  civilixod  country  in 

the  tvorld  whose  rulers  command  the  uurequitol  labour  of  the  whole 
people.  In  Egypt  Joseph  is  a  living  fact "  (pp.  155,  151).  We  always 
thou_s'ht  that  Joseph's  policy  was  an  extremely  (luestionablc  one ;  but 
that  the  calamities  of  the  Israelites  iu  Egypt  arc  a  striking  example 
of  historic  justice — that  is  to  say,  were  a  just  tit-for-tat— ia  to  ua  a  De« 
idea. 

"  The  Gospel  and  the  Age"*  is  a  collection  of  sermons  preached 
at  intervals  extcudiiig  over  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  yean, 
the  first  having  Ix-cu  delivered  in  1860  and  the  last  in  ISSi. 
They  were  all  delivered  extemporaneously,  and  have  been  put 
tc^cthcr  by  the  author  from  a  ■fvi  of  impi^rfect  reports  during  a 
time  of  enforced  leisure  consequent  on  his  late  illness.  "  A  ser- 
mon," says  the  author,  "  tbos  patched  and  mended  has  neither  the 
freshness  and  point  of  an  extempore,  nor  the  smoothness    nor  the 

sostaincd  weight  of  a  written,  composition It  runs  the  risk  of 

uniting  the  defects  of  both  style*  with  the  merits  of  neither  "  (Prefactv 
p.  vi.).  We  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  Id  thin  optnioo. 
The  volume  consists  of  fifteen  sermons,  of  whii^h  the  latter  lulf 
are  decidedly  the  best ;  and  it  is  among  these  that  the  evidential  ooa 
arc  chiefly  U>  be  found.  These  also  seem  to  us  to  prraent  an  enlarge- 
ment of  view  compared  with  the  carlicroncs.  One  evidential  discooM 
which  we  ounelvcs  heard,  and  which  was  delivered  a  short  time  bcftxe 
the  Hiiihup's  illness,  we  eagerly  sought  for,  hut  it  is  not  in  the  preheat 
volume.  At  the  rime  of  its  delivery  we  considered  it  the  most  jtowerffl! 
thing  of  the  kind  wc  had  ever  heard.  Wc  can  only  account  for  iu 
absence  because  the  report  of  it  was  so  imperfect  that  the  Bishop  bsi 
bcci)  unable  to  reconstruct  it.  We  Mncercly  wish  that  he  hiul  re- 
written it,  as  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  hare  put  forth  a  more 
powerful  defence  of  Theism  and  Chriadanity  in  a  discourse  uf  litdi 
more  than  an  hour's  dumtion. 

Hishop  Barry's  wrmonst  are  not  directly,  but  yet  in  a  high  degtw  ii^ 
directly, erideniial.  Theauthormakexnodinx-t  ntlcmpttocombatanys' 
the  positions  which  are  taken  by  modem  un)>(;licf ;  hut  he  docs  better, 
and  presents  a  Christianity  to  his  hearers  which  is  adequate  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  various  forms  of  modem  thought.  As  migbl 
be  expected,  he  cordially  aecepts  all  really  established  Bciend& 
truthif,  whicli  he  justly  views  ns  throwing  addittuDal  Kght  on  tlis 
chancter  of  the  Creator,  and  he  deeply  sympathitrs  with  the  etfor'is  of 

*  -"rbsOoHwlsiulUi*  A»i  8snwiisoaS|-wis]0<nMioai."     Ky  H- U  Ma^M;  t'.lf. 
Ixnd  Bishofi  ol  P«t«rban«^.     Lnadon  r  liUitar. 

+  "  Scmons  pnaolwil  in  W«Mauo(tM  Abber."    Br  MtnA  iturr,  D.D.   DAIh 
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the  Btudcnts  of  scienuc,  to  cstcud  iu  botindariv;^,  and  with  every  effort 
wliieli  workers  in  ntlter  fields  arc  making  for  lliv  hitmanixing  and 
eulishtenmvntof  mankind.  Ttie  authorjually considers thatOie essence 
of  Cliriiliaiiity  consists  in  the  piraon,  work,  and  teaching  of  Josns 
Christ  our  Iiurd,  as  they  arc  depicted  in  the  G.>S|>cls,  and  throughout 
tlicsc  srrruon*  he  prncccd*  to  apply  this  Christianity  to  "  Rnjiiies*,** 
to  "  Politics,"  to  ■'  Soitncc."  to  "  Art,"  iu  a  woni,  to  the  whole  conrse 
of  modern  life,  and  to  explain  its  bearing  on  it.  We  think  the 
aermoiis  which  directly  treat  on  these  Eve  subjects  to  be  cstrcmely  able, 
as  well  as  highly  necessary  in  the  prcticnt  aspects  of  rclisious  thought. 
Adcr  lhe»e  folloir  fire  sermons  no  less  importixnt,  unfolding  dilTcrcnt 
as|>e<:la  of  Chrittinnity,  as  exhibited  in  our  Lord'a  divine  Person.  The 
remaining  KermoiiK  nil  curry  out  the  »ame  leading  ideas,  and  are 
excellent  in  their  kind.  The  entire  volume  also  has  ihe  merit  of  being 
thoroughly  intelligible.  The  whole  subject  in  viewed  ou  its  positive 
tind  practical  side;  and  we  think  that  the  po«ilive  cxhibitioi)  of 
Cliristianity  which  it  contains  will  be  far  more  penuiwivc  to  doubters 
and  unbelicvere,  and  certainly  more  edifying  to  believent,  than  many 
of  the  treatises  which  arc  I'rom  time  to  time  put  forth  as  evidcntiaL 
In  conclosiou,  we  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  work  to  our 
readers. 

\Vc  tliink  that  the  title  of '•  Modern  Egypt"*  is  n  misnomer;  we  fail 
lo  see  in  it  any  real  witness  to  Christ.  It  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
Kgyptology,  not  a  very  large  one,  illustrated  by  pictures;  and  all  that 
can  be  aaid  of  it  h,  thiit  it  beare  witneai  to  the  accuracy  of  certain 
historical  statemenu  of  the  Old  Te:ilament;  but  this  goes  but  m 
short  way  to  prove  the  supernatural  character  of  various  fact*  recorded 
k there,  or  that  it  is  a  record  of  supcmaturjtl  revelations,  which  is  the 
Freut  point  at  iwuc  iwtwccu  believers  and  unbtiicvers  at  the  present 
day.  W'c.  much  ijuestion  the  wisdom  of  the  coiuiuittee  in  publishing 
a  work  entitled  "Modern  Kgypt:  its  Witness  to  Christ,"  when  the 
reader  will  find  little  or  no  witness  to  Christ  from  one  end  of  the 
book  to  the  other  ;  certainly  none  of  any  value.  Faitli  which  can  be 
strengthened  by  this  kind  of  evidence,  by  u  work  of  this  kind,  must 
be  easily  sntiKfied. 

Dr.  Cox  attempts  to  treat  a  very  wide  and  important  subjectt  in  n 
very  small  s]>ace,  tlic  pages  being  few  and  small  and  the  print  large. 
The  work,  however,  mav  be  of  some  use  to  those  who  hare  no  time 
for  reading  those  in  wbich  the  subject  is  mure  thoroughly  and  ably 
discussed. 

C.  A.  Kow. 

*  •■  MtNlern  Riort :  tt>  WUom*  to  Christ"    Sodotjr  (or  Promotiiig  Cbnatuiii  Kni>w- 

t  "MinclM :  An  Argamcnt  »oil  s  Cliaileuge."    By  rnuiiiMl  C«k,  D.D.    K«g>n  P«u!. 
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II.— ORIENTAL  HISTOBY. 


The  most  impurtnut  work  that  has  Iwcn  (iccoinplis1ie<l  iluriug  tn 
lost  six  months  iu  tlic  fivkl  of  Onerital  rCKrareti  lins  heeii  wlut 
maj  be  t«rmc(i  the  (li»iiit«riiieiit  of  atinent  Egy[itiaii  hUtory  by  Mr. 
Flinders  Petriu  at  Siiu.  Siln  lies  in  the  midst  of  jK-Btircroua  marsbo 
in  the  csstCTD  extremity  of  tlic  Delta,  covered  with  water  during  ouo 
part  of  the  year,  and  swept  by  saud-Rtorms  during  the  other  parL  Bat 
it  occupies  the  oite  of  the  nuoicnt  oity  of  IViii*  or  Zuan,  the  capital  of 
tile  8hei>lierd-king«  and  the  favoured  reaideuce  of  Kamse»  11.,  tbe 
opprt^HAor  of  the  l-iraclites  "  in  the  field  of  Zoan."  Marietta  had  alreutf 
partially  explored  the  k'"'^*  temple  there,  the  foundations  of  which 
went  hack  to  the  days  of' the  sixth  dyuosty,  but  which  hadljcen  adorned, 
eolAT^^d,  und  restored  by  the  Phnmohsof  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
df  uattics,  by  the  IlylcsoK  cliicHaina,  by  llie  KainMa,  the  Shisltakii,  and 
the  Ptoleniiei.  What  ^lariettc  found  indicated  the  treasurca  which  still 
lie  buried  beneath  the  soil.  Here,  if  anywhere,  is  hidden  the  key  to 
the  history  of  those  mystenous  ShcphenI  princes  in  whom  some 
scholars  have  seen  lliltite  conquerors,  and  whom  the  latest  tlieory  would 
brill);  from  the  diKtant  monntaiiiii  of  Klum.  Here  too,  if  aiiywha 
weahall  discover  the  monumental  record  of  the  aojouniof  tbe  Is 
in  £gypt,  and  of  their  hasty  flight  towards  tbe  eastern  wilderness. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  wise  detcrminatioit  on  the  part  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Committee  to  direct  their  campaign  of  ISSl  tu^nst  lbs 
mius  of  Swn,  and  an  equally  wim!  d(it<-rmiiiation  to  entrust  it  to  the 
well-tried  command  of  Mr.  Fctrie.  Hia  work  at  Otzeh,  of  which  an 
account  baa  already  been  given  in  the  C'osTKiiTOK.ikv  Ueview,  showed 
that  he  possessed  all  the  qualifications  of  a  successful  excavator  uill 
careful  explorer,  while  his  mathematical  kiKiwledge  and  scientific  train* 
ing  secured  him  against  the  illusions  into  uhicli  an  cnthiiMMtic  ilif 
covcrer  may  sometime:*  f&ll.  The  reanlts  he  has  obtained  fVom  wlnt 
has  necessarily  been  little  more  than  a  preliminary  investigation  of  ifae 
site,  have  fully  justified  the  choice  of  the  Committee.  During  tbe  pwt 
spring  it  has  been  inipussiblo  to  do  mure  than  clear  out  .1  cunsidcrtiblr 
part  of  tbe  area  of  the  great  temple,  trace  tiie  line  of  wall  built  rosail 
it  by  Pisebkbanuoftbe  twenty-tirNt  dynasty,  excavate  a  t^mail  Ptolemaic 
chapel,  and  open  tombs  iu  three  cemeteries  outside  the  ancient  city, 
the  discovery  of  which  is  due  to  Mr-  Pctrie.  Two  of  these  cemetetttf 
belong  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  epochs,  and  the  third  is  not  older 
thau  theageofthetwcnty-!<i\thdyua.ity ;  but  oniueoriht!  mummy -csm 
found  in  them  are  richly  iulaid  with  mosaics,  like  tbe  mummy-cases  rf 
the  late  Uoman  period  disinterred  in  the  Fayitm.  One  of  the  ton 
contained  a  huge  granite  saroophiigus,  fourteen  and  a  half  leet  in  lcii| 
and  ctglit  feet  in  height,  and  Uicrefore  larger  than  the  famous  sarcophagi 
of  the  Serupeum  in  which  tbe  mummies  of  tlie  Apia-bnIU  wen 
enshrined. 

While  digging  on  the  site  of  the  tetnptc  aresj  Mr.  Petrie  came  acn* 
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tho  remains  of  several  private  divolling-hotues,  built,  llJte  all  similar 
ittructurcs  in  both  siiciciit  uad  moclvm  E^gypt,  of  bricks  baked  in  tbe 
•nil.  The  houi^ea  n-ei«  &U  of  the  lUiinun  age,  aiid  in  three  of  them 
were  found  boskets  of  papyri  inscrihed  with  Greek  and  demotic  ctia- 
ractern.  UiiforHmately,  thn  papyri  arc  not  only  in  tattcra,  but  bafc 
also  been  curbonizcd  by  a  cxintlagration  in  which  the  houses  of  their 
owners  perished,  to  tliat  not  more  than  about  tno  hundred  frajpnents 
arc  legible,  hi  one  of  tliu  hou.'WS  n  bas-relief  in  llic  Assyrian  style  was 
diM»TLTcd ;  in  another  a  femule  huHt  of  white  marble  and  good  work- 
manship; in  a  third,  a  large  siiect  of  colourless  p:lasa,  on  which  tlie 
Zodiae  mid  thv  four  seasons  have  been  {Hiintcd  iu  gilding  and  colour. 
Outside  the  wall*  Mr.  I'ctric  has  brought  to  light  other  remarkable 
«p<.-cimeDs  of  aiident  glass,  in  the  shape  of  bottles  ornamented  in  relief, 
which  must  have  been  blown  iu  a  mould  like  modern  giaas  vessels. 

A^'ithin  the  area  of  the  ^reat  temple  the  most  interesting  discovonr 
ifl  that  of  fragments  belonging  to  what  must  once  have  been  the  most 
gigantic  statue  thv  norld  has  ever  uxa.  This  colossus  represented 
Rsmsca  11.  in  a  standing  posture,  and  was  carved  out  of  the  red  grjiiite 
of  Assuan.  From  the  foot  to  the  erown  it  mu«t  have  measured  ninety* 
eight  feet,  or  thirty-tvo  feet  more  than  the  huge  figures  hewn  out  of 
the  clilT  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Abu-Simbel.  Mr,  I'ctric 
calculates  tliat  its  weight  was  at  least  l.iOO  tons — by  no  means  a 
despicable  mass  of  stone  for  the  engineers  of  Sesostris  to  float  dowD 
the  Nile  through  the  whole  length  of  Kgypt,  and  finally  erect  in  its 
destined  place  in  the  great  temple  of  Tanis,  which  hardly  reached  to 
the  wniist  of  the  enDnnous  image.  It  was,  however,  worthily  supported 
by  the  gigantic  gramic  sphinxes  which  formed  an  avenue  of  approach  to- 
thc  temple,  and  were  as  old  as  the  age  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  that  is, 
some  ifiOi)  years  bcforv  the  time  of  ItamKCs.^>esostris  himself. 

fasaing  from  history  as  it  is  being  created  by  thi-  spade  of  the 
excavator  to  history  as  it  is  digested  for  us  in  printed  books,  the  first 
tiiat  merits  our  attention  is  a  new  work  on  Egyptian  history  by  Dr. 
Alfred  Wiwlcmanu."  So  many  histories  of  Kgypt  have  appeared  of 
late,  that  it  might  hare  been  supposed  thcrv  would  be  no  room  for  a 
new  ona  Dr.  Wiedemann's  object,  however,  in  dilTerent  from  that  of 
bis  prcdece&sors.  Instead  of  entering  into  competition  with  the 
brilliant  work  of  Brogsch  or  the  serviceable  volume  of  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson,  he  lias  devoted  himself  to  eoUecting  and  recording  the  sources 
of  our  pn.-sent  knowledge  of  ancient  Egyptian  history,  and  registering 
all  the  ro}-ai  names  which  have  hitherto  been  furnished  to  us  by  monu- 
ments of  every  kind.  Kven  scarabs  ia  private  collections  have  not 
been  neglected.  The  earlier  part  of  his  first  volume  ia  occupied  with 
an  exhaustive  list  of  classical  writers  whn  in  any  way  touche<l  upon 
JCgypt  and  Egyptian  history,  together  with  brief  estimates  of  the  value 
to  b«  OMigued  to  them.  Ifis  juilgment  of  Herodotos,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  not  morv-  favourable  tJian  it  was  in  his  earlier  critical  work 
on  the  history  of  K;;vpt  during  the  tiaitic  and  Persian  periods. 

i  niay  licrc,  perhaps,  he  allowed  to  notice  a  reprint  of  the  chapters  on 
the  "Ancient  Empiresof  tho  East  "in  my  own  edition  of  "Herodotoa," 
which  is  artwmpnnied  by  an  introduction  on  the  worth  of  the  informa- 
lion  haiide<)  down  to  us  by  Greek  and  Latin  authors  as  regards  things 

•  ■' A<«gyptiiclMi  Uischidit*,'*    Svula.    I^nhMi  GoUi*.    ISM. 
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Oricnfal*  It  Las  liccn  broiiglit  out  for  the  ai>em]  use  of  thtMc 
wwli  to  know  what  is  the  txaci  Bliite  of  our  knowledge  at  the  prvscot 
time  nhout  the  great  iinlions  of  the  aocieut  Kaat,  aod  who  hare  nu 
desire  to.have  thi*  bound  up  in  the  saine  volume  with  a  Oreek  lexL 
LcDormant's  "  Maoual  of  AiicicDt  History"  bu  bix'ii  long  lince  onl- 
Btrippcd  by  the  rapid  progress  of  Oriental  research,  and  the  prcnutarc 
death  of  its  tnlcntcd  antlior  preTcnicd  him  from  completing  a  new  ind 
rev i»e«l  edition  of  it,  white  even  Maxjiero's  charming  "  Ilistoirc  sn- 
oienne  dca  I'l-uple*  de  I'Orient "  if — at  all  ercata  as  regards  the  purely 
Asiatic  portion  of  it — already  obsolete.  It  was  therefore  time  that 
stock  sbotdd  once  more  be  taken  of  that  rccon»lru<!tion  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  past  which  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians,  of  the  Assyrtana 
and  ItabyiuTiiiins,  and  of  the  Hittite  tribc«,  have  been  eSecting  for  ns. 

So  ntpid,  however,  is  the  advance  of  science,  that  even  since  the 
publicaliou  of  this  new  edition  of  my  work  a  discovery  of  high  impor- 
tance to  the  historian  has  been  nunounccd  by  Mr.  I'inchcs.t  Tlmu 
nothing  le»s  than  the  originals  of  tbc  Babrlonian  history — the  so- 
called  Canon  of  Ptolemy — contained  in  the  Almagest,  and  of  the 
dynastic  tables  used  by  the  Chaldean  hiotoriun  Iteroame.  The  first 
proves  the  remarkable  exactitude  of  the  Canon,  and  makes  tis  mon 
than  ever  deplore  the  lows  of  the  work  of  Ucrossos  from  which  it  vis 
extrnclcd.  It  tiirthcr  sliows  that  Schradcr  was  right  in  holding  that 
the  Pnl  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  I'oros  of  the  Canon,  wm  the  Tif- 
latli- File^er  11.  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  Tighith-Pileser  being  tu 
name  the  U!(ur|)er  assumed  after  one  of  the  moal  fumous  miiuarcln  of 
the  dyuostj'  he  had  di»p)aced.  Dut  it  further  shows  that  the  u&meof 
Shalmancser,  the  besieger  of  Samaria  and  the  successor  of  Tiel>th> 
Pileser,  wa»  aUo  an  assumed  one.  His  original  name  was  Ulalai  or 
Ilulxos,  and  under  Ihi*  name  he  continued  to  be  known  in  Babyluaia 

The  second  tablet  (li.*covercd  by  Mr.  Pinches  vontiuiis  u  list  of  the 
djmastica  vhieh  ruled  over  Babylonia  from  ac  t'Ab^  to  the  conqi 
of  Cyrus.  The  length  of  each  king's  reign  ia  given  as  well  as 
ofthcecTC]«l  dynasties.  Unfortunately,  a  portion  of  the  tablet  bss 
been  destroyed,  and  Mr.  Pinches,  through  overlooking  certain  i^a- 
ehronisms  between  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history,  has  dated  the 
earlier  kings  »  century  uw  late.  As  few  of  the  royal  names  known  te 
us  from  the  bricks  of  ancient  Buhyloniaii  temples  occur  in  the  lifl| 
while  one  of  them — that  of  the  founder  of  the  temple  of  the  Ueon*gal 
at  Mugheyer  or  Ur — is  shown  to  have  lived  B.C.  2i>3y,  we  need  •» 
longer  feel  much  hcsiliition  in  accepting  the  statement  of  Xabooito 
that  Saigon  I.  of  Accad,  and  his  son,  Naram-Sin,  reigned  :},£U0  ycsn 
before  his  time,  or  'A'tlM  b.c.  Xaram-Sin  carried  his  arms  as  far  ■* 
the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  and  his  fatlier  claimN  to  have  set  up  his  imife 
on  the  shorv«  of  the  Me>JiterTanean  and  to  have  [h-jic Inited  into  til 
island  of  Cyprui^  Among  the  treasure*  found  by  Ueneral  di  C»iioU 
at  Kurion  was  u  cylinder  hc;iriiig  the  name  of  Karam-Sin.  Saigon 
was  the  founder  of  the  great  library  at  Aecad,  which  waa  famons  in 
later  days  for  its  works  on  astronomy  and  astrology.  IJc  marked  Ikt 
rise  of  the  Semitic  power  in  uorlhciu  Uahyloniaj  the  old  Accadisa 

•  "  1'li«  Ancient  Ha^tm  ot  tba  Eml"    LooikiD  s«d  Ko«  York  :  -Ufuffi..  ui 
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epoch,  when  the  cuDeirorm  system  of  writing  was  iavented  and  the  great 
cities  of  Babylonis  built,  lying  far  behind  him.  An  insight  into  this 
epoch,  and  into  the  growth  of  the  primitive  hieroglyphics  into  cuneifortn 
characters,  has  been  afforded  us  by  the  recent  French  excavations  at 
Tell-Ho.  The  statues  found  at  the  latter  spot,  wrought  in  hard 
diorite  vhich  had  been  brought — so  the  inscriptions  upon  them  inform 
us — from  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula,  remind  us  most  forcibly,  both  in 
style  and  in  posture,  of  the  famous  diorite  statue  of  the  Egyptian 
king  Khephr^n,  the  builder  of  the  second  pyramid  of  Qizeh,  which  is 
now  in  the  museum  of  Blklak.  Mr.  Petrie  has  pointed  out  that  the 
scale  marked  on  a  plan  in  the  lap  of  one  of  the  statues  from  Tell-Ho 
agrees  with  that  used  in  Egypt  in  the  age  of  the  pyramid-builders. 
It  seems  difficult,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  as  far  back 
aa  the  era  of  the  fourth  dynasty — approximately  fixed  by  Dr.  Wiede- 
mann in  his  new  book  at  b.c.  4875 — an  Egyptian  school  of  scnlptuary 
existed  among  the  quarries  of  Sinai,  wliicb  transported  its  works  to 
Memphis  on  the  one  side  and  to  Babylonia  on  the  other.  What  a 
lieht  this  throws  on  the  antiquity  of  human  culture  in  the  lands  to 
which  we  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  oflfeiing  the  civilization  of  the 
last  three  hundred  years  I 

A.  H.  Sayce. 
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III.— GENEIIAL    LITERATDKE. 


BitKiBAPRY. — Mr.  Bell  hu  clone  a  real  service  in  iutnxtndnc  nstoa 
mnii  of  true  genius,  trliose  works  hare  sunk  into  a  roj-stcrioiislT  «wtft 
and  complete  oblivion,*  Judgiug:  from  the  eitracls  furnislif^  by  Mr. 
Bell,  Charles  Whitehead's  poem,  "'ITio  Solitary."  and  his  novel, 
"  Iticliard  Saragc,"  were  both  very  remarkiiblc  irorks.  The  poem  b 
qaoteil  with  high  prui»e  by  Christopher  North  in  the  "  Noetea,"  and 
was  varmly  admired  by  U.  U.  Rokuctti.  One  of  bis  sonnets,  which 
struck  UoBsclti  much,  appears  in  the  letters  of  the  latter,  with  quite  i 
number  of  curious  littJc  improvemenu  unconsciously  CDDtriboted 
to  it  in  passing  through  Rossctti's  own  mind.  Wliitehwtd  wm  a 
friend  of  Dickens  and  Jerrold,  and  for  thirty  ycursi  wrote  for  some 
of  the  be-'«t  Kngli^h  periodical*,  and  yet,  though  he  i-i  scarcely  twenty 
years  dead,  his  name  i«  absolutely  forgotten.  .Mr.  Hell  has  not  bcca 
able  to  recover  many  particulars  of  his  career,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  sadly  marred'  by  intemperance,  and  to  have  ended  in  a 
death  of  neglect  and  want  in  an  Australian  hoapital.  Mr.  Bell  write* 
in  an  csecllcnt  style,  and  his  critival  remarks  are  full  of  thouj;htfid 
good  sense. — The  story  of  tlie  successful  is  much  less  intercstiui;  than 
that  of  the  unhappy  ;  but  surely  the  life  of  the  late  Master  of  the 
Mint  might  have  made  a  much  more  intcrestin;;  nanntivc  than  tlisl 
which  has  just  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Angus  Smith. t  It  was  prepared 
by  Dr.  Smith  us  the  Graham  Lecture  to  be  re^  before  the  Uhugov 
Philoeopbinl  Society,  and  the  writer  himself  owns  that  it  is  neither 
artistic  nor  coroptcte,  but  merely  contains  materials  that  ou^ht  to  be  pn- 
served  for  future  use,  and  could  be  preserved  nowhere  better  than  is 
the  transactions  of  a  learned  society.  A  good  portrait  nccontpanic*  the 
rolumc. — The  literary  interest  of  misfortune,  to  which  wc  linve  jusl 
alluded,  cannot  he  better  excmplilic<l  than  in  the  history  of  the  last  of  tbe 
StUiirts  ;  but  the  life  of  the  Countess  of  Albauy  contains  many  ntha 
ftources  of  interest  besides  tliat,  and  none  of  these  lose  anything  in  the 
skilful  hands  of  Vemon  Lce.t  The  sketches  of  the  Vouu^  Prct«odef, 
of  Alfieri,  of  the  general  society  of  the  time,  are  C3c«edingly  well  doo^ 
full  of  lorcible  and  picturesque  pn-scntntlon  and  of  [mchulogicil 
insight — Sifjnor  Dupre  nay  a  he  preferred  publishing  his  aui>- 
biography^  during  his  lifetime,  l>ecause  he  would  have  to  say  thinp 
that  were  not  agreeable  of  some  people,  and  he  desired  to  be  still 
alive  to  correct  them  if  they  were  wrong  or  wanting  in  chiralrouanetf. 

•  "A  FoTgottoi  Ccoiiu:  Chsrln  Wlutcbciid."  A  Crittosl  Momgrspli-  Ilf  H. P. 
.Mni;lunxi<!  Ifi'll.     LoniUin  :  W.  Svui  SonDciiKboJti  &  Ccl 

i  "TbsUfvsMi  Wurks of  ThouiM  (inihiuii.  D.OL,  T.R^"  llliutnled  IvbU;- 
lour  UnpoblislMd  Lettvr*.  F.Jtt*t  by  J.  J.  Cblctosu,  K.l.a  (MMguw.  J.  ISsilk 
sad  Sod*. 

X  ••  Tha  Cmntow  o(  AII«»y."    By  Vtmon  Lm.    London  :  W.  II.  Anen  A  Co. 

i  ■■Tliainght«caArtsDd.\utol»(%.nipliieal5lfaoin>i(tii<>vnBm  Ixipr^.'  TnnilMai 
froDi  llio  Italljin  by  0.  M.  Ponuii.     i;diab«r|;li :  W.  Utukvoal  k  Soua. 
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Kay  way,  lbii>  rule  ti  a  tuieful  «af«gusrH  agiiinst  DionglitleH  or 
malicious  (^ving  of  otren<:c,  and  the  book  is  remarkabl)*  free  from  any- 
tiling  of  the  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  coutains  many  interesting 
incidents  and  su^^tirc  remarks. 

1[im;k(.mne')Is. — No  movement  of  tLls  century  in  more  remarkable 
or  more  pregnant  iritli  groit  w>ciiil  results  thnn  tlic  morcmcnt, 
simultaneously  gotnir  on  in  all  eotintrie«  during;  thi;  lant  tventjr  year*, 
to  admit  voinen  to  the  same  education,  the  same  careers,  the  same 
Ijolitical  and  legal  position  as  men.  A  record  of  this  intereatiog  move- 
ment bas  now  been  provided  by  Mr.Thcodore  Stanton,  in  a  scries  of  sepa- 
rate C9»nys,  Wp'rittcn  for  the  niwt  part  by  wornen  who  hart  bixn  thcm- 
nelTea  leader*  in  it,  on  the  lii»tory  of  its  development,  orof  it*  jutrticulur 
branches  in  the  difl'ereut  (yjunlries  of  liiirope.*  Mrs.  Kawcett,  for 
example,  writes  on  the  Woman's  SiiflVagc  Movement  in  England  ;  Mrs. 
Grey,  ontlic  Woman's  Educational  Movement;  Mrs.  Uoggan,on  Women 
in  Medicine;  Jliss  Bouchcrctt.  on  the  Industrial  Tkfovemcnt :  and  vari- 
ona  foreign  ladies  on  thcwork  in  Germany,  Sweden,  Russia,  Spain,  &e. 
Mr.  Stanton  himself  contributes,  bt-stdes  the  preface,  the  nrtide  on 
France.  The  work  will  be  found  replete  with  interesting  and,  in  many 
casca,  novel  details  abont  a  movement  of  growing  importance. — 
Mr  John  Asbton  lias  hit  on  a  very  good  idea  in  collecting  for  us 
the  numcroas  caricatures  on  Xapoleon  I.  that  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  great  war,  and  tupplying  along  with  them  the  litstori- 
eal  aiid  other  explanations  necessary  for  understanding  thera.t  Gill- 
ray  and  Rowlandson  generally  signed  tfaeir  caricatures,  and  where 
caricatures  are  not  Eigiie<l,  Mr.  Ashlon  has  accepted  the  authorship 
aaugncd  tltcm  by  the  British  Museum  authorities.  His  explanatory 
remarks  are  also  free  from  any  pretension  to  higher  criticism,  but 
tboy  arc  sufficient  for  their  purpose;  and  ou  the  whole  he  baa  pro- 
duced an  entertaining  and  in  many  respects  instructive  book,  which 
►shows  us  in  a  striking  way  the  current  popular  conceptions  of  our 
great  enemy,  and  enables  us  to  perceive  vicurly  the  decided  K<lvancc 
we  have  made  in  the  art  of  caricature. — In  "The  Battlefields  of  Oer- 
many,"J  Colonel  Mallcson  describes  the  principal  military  events 
that  occurred  on  (Jerman  soil  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  to  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and  he  proposes  to  follow  up  the  subject, 
iftlic  present  volume  is  well  received  by  the  public,  l>y  two  further 
TolumcH,  one  ou  the  battles  of  the  period  between  DIcnheim  and  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  other  on  those  between  the  Revolution  and 
oar  own  time.  The  book  is  written  with  care.  The  author  has  not 
only  read  much,  hut,  to  ensure  accuracy  and  \nvidoess,  he  has  visited 
almost  all  the  battlelields  he  describe* ;  but  his  descriptions  arc,  after 
all,  not  very  vivii),  and  though  he  brings  us,  fu*  he  »ays,  "  into  inspir- 
ing company,"  we  are,  n*  a  matter  of  fact,  but  little  inspired  by  it. 
It  cornea  within  bis  purpose  to  unfold  the  causes  of  the  batllcs  atid 
the  events  that  led  to  them,  and  the  work  would  be  improved  if  these 

■  "Tk  Wrmuui  QtKation  in  Ennipc."  A  SoKm  of  Origiitt]  E«ayi.  lidit«d  by 
Ifciwdow  fUuiton,  Nl.A.  Wtth  u  IntrodactiaB  by  Fruiacs  Vovtt  Cobbc.  London : 
ftutpasB  I,n«  k  U<. 

t  "  biditti  Cuicsture*  snil  f^atire  on  Napol«oa  1."  By  Jabo  Aslitoa.  Iioiuloa: 
t3>stto  k  WinHu*. 

:  •-Till.  BattleSelda  of  Oenaur.^  By  Culooel  0.  B.  UsUMon,  C.3.I.  LooJoa : 
tVf .  U.  Alkn  &  Co. 
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were  more  effectively  explained.  At  the  same  time  the  book  is  one 
of  honest  workmanship  and  solid  value. — The  admirers  of  Thoreau  will 
be  glad  to  welcome  a  second  volume  of  selections  from  his  journal. 
Thoreau  seems  to  have  contemplated  writing  what  he  calls  "  A  Book 
of  the  Seasons,  each  page  of  which  should  be  written  in  its  own 
season  and  out  of  doors,  or  in  its  own  locality,  wherever  it  may  be," 
and  the  probability  ia  that  the  fragmentary  passages  that  have  been 
found  in  his  journal  were  suggestions  and  materials  for  such  a  work. 
Those  bearing  on  spring  have  already  appeared  under  the  title, "  Karly 
Spring  in  Massachusetts,"  and  now  we  have  a  companion  volume  on 
snmmer,  marked  by  the  well-known  characteristics  of  the  writer. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  work  is  accompanied  by  a  map  of  Concord 
and  its  vicinity. 

*  "  Summer."    From  the  Jonnutl  of  Henry  D.  Thorean.    Edited  by  H.  G.  0.  Hake. 
London  :  T.  Fiiher  Unwin. 
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THE  condition  of  ttie  navv  has  at  lenglli  become  n  question  of 
rccogaizcd  jmblic  importnucc,  con)|»eting  in  interest  nven  vith 
the  atartliiig  ii»ur[)atiou  lutdy  attempted  hy  tlic  Iltmnc  of  Lords. 
The  popular  interest  iu  the  navy,  naturally  enough,  turns  primarily 
upon  our  acknowledged  deiiciency  as  regards  the  numbers  of  our 
iron-elads ;  bat  there  are  otlicr  part«  of  the  suhjeet  which,  to  tay  the 
least,  are  fully  ns  important  as  the  length  of  our  list  of  ships.  Not* 
vilhstaiidiug  the  very  good  serviee  which  ha.<i  1>eeu  rendered  hy  the 
press,  and  primarily  by  the  courageous  action  of  the  PaH  Mali 
Gazette,  it  »eem«  doubtful  whether  the  true  character  of  the  naval 
problem  has  yet  been  at  all  thoroughly  considered.  The  unblushing 
boldness  witli  vihich  the  mtdtiplieation  of  unannourcd  shijM  for  war 
purposes  is  adrocated,  acems  to  indicate  that  the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  employment  of  armour  iti  the  nary  arc  being  lo«t  sight  of, 
and,  if  we  are  not  very  careful,  we  may  bo  forced  into  an  cxj>enditure 
of  iCTernl  milHuDs  sterling,  and  then  find  our  Inst  state  but  littlo 
better  than  our  picseul, 

Down  even  to  our  own  day,  naval  battles  were  fought  in  wooden 
ahipa,  iimied  wtlh  gunti  firing  solid,  and  therefore  unc3:ploiiive,  Khot.  A 
limited  use  of  explo3ive>sbell-&rc  from  mortars  bad  been  made  in  the 
navy  for  some  years  before  ;  but  the  deatrxunivi;  eiRcicney  of  cvplonve 
projectiles  fired  from  ordinary  guns  was  dramatically  demonstrated 
by  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  lllack  Sea,  late  in  1858 ;  aud,  as  Sir 
Thoma!>  Urasaey  atates  in  his  work  on  the  naTv,  "  The  massacre  of 
the  Turks  at  Sinopc,  occurring  at  a  moment  when  the  public  feeling 
of  several  powerful  nations  was  strongly  directed  towards  war, 
attracted  special  attention,  and  rer<^lcd  very  plainly  to  all,  that  the 
shell-guns   with  which  Russia  and  moat  Western    Stales  had  armed 
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their  fleets,  had  rendered  the  abandonincDt  of  wooden  Imlls  inrTit- 
•ble."  Here  Sir  Tliomas  Brassey  puu  the  case  as  if  sbcll-fire  had 
proved  the  uofitneBB  of  the  wooden  hull  only;  and  it  waa  natural 
enough  to  put  the  cose  so,  sccinj;  that  all  the  ships  destroyed  at 
Sinopo  were  of  wood.  But  Sir  Thomas  immediately,  and  very  pro- 
perly, goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  effect  of  the  Sinopc  disaster  wu 
not  merely  to  sub«titute  iron  for  wood  in  the  constmction  nf  the 
hulls  of  war  ships ;  hut  to  protect  tlic  ship,  whctlier  of  wood  or  of 
iron,  with  armour-plates.  Sir  Thomas  further  shows  that  in  this 
country,  where,  as  he  says,  "  grarc  douhts  had  been  felt  as  to  the 
utility  of  armonr,"  not  only  did  w«  forthwith  resort  to  iron  as  the 
material  of  the  hull  of  the  tVarrior,  but  wc  were  at  Iiut  compelled 
to  adopt  armour  itivlf  as  a  means  of  excluding  explosive  shells  from 
the  interiors  of  our  ships. 

This  compulsory  adoption  of  armoor,  as  well  as  of  an  iron  hull,  is 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  and  significance.  The 
present  couditiou  and  the  future  development  of  our  naval  {lower 
c*n  only  be  properly  understood  by  those  who  keep  it  clearly  and 
cnrcfnily  in  mind.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  there  be  any  oilier  <^iif:itioD 
before  the  public  at  the  ])rC3ent  moment,  in  dealing  with  which  it  i» 
to  necessary  to  kc«p  its  recent  history  well  iu  view.  It  will  tlterc- 
fore  be  worth  while  to  look  back  a  little  at  our  own  experience. 

And,  lirst,  let  ub  briefly  notice  what  happcuod  in  our  own  cxpcrienn 
with  shell  guns  and  unarmoured  ships  in  actual  war.  We  have  not — it 
is  gratifying,  in  most  respects,  to  know — had  many  opportuniti«s  uf 
witnessing  tbe  resultt  of  naral  engagements  since  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  sbcU*fire  ;  but  the  attack  made  by  our  fleets  upon  tbe  forts 
at  Sevastopol,  in  October  IBiil,  furnished  a  itnfficient  illoslralion  lor 
oor  purpose.  Of  the  Arethtua,  Jfr,  Kio^lakc  says,  "  Four  shells  took 
effect  on  board  of  her ;  and  she  was  set  fire  to  botli  on  her  main  ami 
her  lower  decks."  Of  the  Albion  he  says,  "  She  was  soon  struck  by 
numljeri  of  shells.  Of  these  some  struck  the  ship  near  her  woler^ 
line,  and  some  of  lliem,  bursting  on  the  orlop  deck,  set  fire  to  ilie 
aliip  in  .Hcvcrul  places.  In  her  ma«l<,  iu  her  rigging,  and  in  the 
part  of  her  hull  near  the  uatcr-line,  the  *btp  suffered  havoc,  and  tlie 
flres  which  laid  bold  upon  her  having  rendered  it  necessary  to  close 

the   magazine,   ber   broadside   was  by   conse<iuenee   silenced 

Xeurly  balf  of  the  Albhn'a  crew  were  mustered  at  '  fire  tinartcra '  to 
get  down  tbe  three  conflagrations  wiiich  threatened  tbe  powder 
magaaincs."  The  Bellerophoa  "  was  set  on  fire  by  a  shell ;  altogether 
she  was  three  times  on  fire."  The  R-jflur;/  "  was  set  fire  to  both  ia 
her  orlop  deck  and  in  her  foremast  under  the  forcyard."  Aa4, 
again,  "  Uoth  the  Rodnry  and  llic  Sp'tlrftl  sustained  a  good  deal  t4 
damage  from  shot  and  fthell."  "  The  AgnmeiHtton  was  se(  on  fire  by 
a  shell ; "  and  so  on.     "  The    Ville  de  Paru,  tho  French  adrairal's 
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■flagaWp,  received  fifty  »hota  in  her  hull;  mid  «  slicll  bursting  uncier 
tlic  poop  made  such  havoc  iu  that  part  of  the  ship  that  nine  ofEcere 
of  Hiuaelin's  staiT  there  stnuding  near  their  chief  were  cither  killed 
or  wounded." 

The  foregoing  example  will  do  ok  w«U  as  iiaj  other  for  the  pur> 
pose  of  illastrating  ttie  effects  of  BbcD-tirc,  since  it  cannot  matter 
whether  the  shell  cater  the  ship  from  a  land  hsttcry  or  from  a  ship's 
battery  ia  so  far  as  these  effects  are  cunceraed.  In  the  case  of  tltc 
English  ships,  nearly  all  the  mischief  worthed  upon  them  appears  to 
have  resulted  from  a  single  gnu  in  the  Wasp  BiiUery,  and  fire  guns 
in  the  Telegraph  Battery.  These  six  gauswoie  ridiculously  stnail  and 
weak,  as  contpred  with  the  guua  now  carried  in  all  descriptions  of 
war  ships,  although  they  were  well  placed  at  an  elevation.  But  the 
importaut  point  to  be  ohNcrved  is,  that  this  shell-lire  had,  when 
employed  against  unannourcd  ships,  most  dcstruetire  eOecls.  It 
must  not  be  thought  that  these  effects  were  wholly  due,  or  due  ia 
the  main,  to  ihe  fact  of  the  sides  of  our  ships  of  that  day  being  con- 
structed of  wood.  No  doubt  such  shell  as  lodged  iu  the  wooden 
sides  and  exploded  there  occasionally  set  fire  to  the  hull  itself;  but 
it  is  obvious  from  the  language  of  Mr.  KSnglakc,  above  quoted,  that 
it  was  between  decks  where  the  worst  ravages  occurred,  and  where 
the  most  dangerous  fires  broke  out. 

It  follows  from  this  that,  whether  the  hull  proper  be  of  wood  or  of 
inm,  shell  penetrating  into  the  interiors  of  ships  inflict  havoc,  and 
that  he  who  exclaimed,  "  For  (Jod's  sake  keep  out  the  shells  !"  did 
so  with  good  cause.  It  would  be  perfectly  possible  for  iron  or  steel 
ressets,  if  iinprutectcd  with  armour,  to  sulfcr  from  fire  to  nearly  the 
same  extent  as  the  ships  before  Sevastopol,  even  from  the  same  com- 
paratively trilling  attack,  were  they  iu  ail  other  respects  like  them. 
Indeed,  there  ia  very  good  reason  for  believing  that,  had  the  navy  of 
that  day  coonstcil  of  iiuarmourcd  iron  ships,  they  would  have 
suifered  a  great  deal  more,  and  probably  several  of  them  would  have 
gone  down,  for  the  reason  that,  in  addition  to  the  injuries  already 
described,  they  would  have  suffered  others,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
boles  and  rents  made  by  projectiles  in  the  sides  of  iron  or  steel 
vessels  are  often  boUi  far  larger  (especially  those  on  the  off-aide 
caused  by  projectiles  that  have  passed  through  the  ship)  than  those 
made  in  wooden  ships,  and  far  more  difheult  to  rcj>air.  The  Arttkata 
and  AibioH  were  sent  to  Constantinople  to  repair  and  refit,  and,  saya 
Kinglake,  "  they  wer<;  iu  sudi  plight  that  the  chance  of  their  proving 
able  to  reach  the  Bospborus  was  judged  to  be  dependent  upon 
weather."  Considering  tlic  very  grt-at  fiicilities  that  exist  on  board 
ship  for  temiwrarily  repairing  injuries  to  wooden  planks,  and  the 
few  that  exist  there  fur  temporarily  repairing  iron  plates,  tlie  pro>- 
Inbilities   are  that,  bad  their  hulls  consisted  of  iron  or  steel  (not 
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anaoor,  irf  ooui-xe),  they  vonld  hbtct  hafc  txvaatA  the  Black  Sea 
tt  all. 

Wc  Imve,  therefore,  to  consider  the  condition  of  our  navy  in  mew 
of  theac  facts,  and  also  in  ticw  of  the  terrible  increase  in  the  powor 
of  the  goD  and  of  ihe  shell,  to  say  nolhiug  at  thi«  point  of  the 
torpedo  or  the  ram.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  veil  to  take  note 
of  those  circuiDNtunces  vhicli  tend,  in  the  modem  unannoured  war- 
ship, to  diiuiuish  the  disastrous  cfTocts  of  shell  fire.  It  msT  be 
ronndly  Ktated  thai  the  war-ships  which  we  noir  construct  are  aU 
built  with  bulb  of  steel,  and  most  of  them  arc  built  with  decks  oT 
steel — tlic  stewl  deck*,  Iiowerer,  being  for  the  larger  part  covered  with 
deck'plauk  of  teak  or  of  pine.  The  ribs,  and  the  beams,  and  all  the 
outside  plating,  arc  of  steel.  Further,  a  great  many  bulkheads,  alio 
of  steel,  are  fitted  in  all  war-vesaeU,  moat  of  them  extending  iraas- 
versely  from  side  to  side  of  the  ship,  and  some  of  tliem  mtmine 
longitudinally.  All  magaxiiies,  rooms  for  explosive  shells,  torpedo- 
rooms,  Jte.,  arc  situated  in  close  compartments  of  thin  steel.  By 
all  this — execpltng  the  wood  cotcring  of  most  of  the  decks — fire- 
proof qualities  are  in  a  considerable  degree  provided.  Iron  decb 
overhead,  and  the  iron  bulkheads  of  cabins,  however,  condeaw 
moisture  so  rapidly,  that  it  is  neither  comfortable  nor  safe,  ia  s 
saniturr  sense,  to  Icrtc  them  uncorcred.  Fonnerly,  they  had  all  lu 
be  sheathed  with  wood,  which  is  always  more  or  less  combustible, sod 
ordinary  cabin  bulkhead  Muff  i«  exceedingly  so.  To  mitigate  Ihit, 
fgteoX  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  Admiralty  Staff,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Ilarnaby,  to  fmd  other  much  less  conibustiblc  materiih 
for  this  purpose,  and  compositions  of  different  kinds  have  been  em* 
ployed,  often  with  great  success  and  advantage.  Experiments  witk 
this  object  in  view  are  still  proceeding.  All  this  must  be  (ullf 
undcnit')od  and  allowed  for  by  those  who  wouhl  understand  tlie 
characteristics  of  the  wardship,  whether  armoured  or  anarmoured,  u 
she  now  exists.  But  when  every  sack  allowance  bos  been  msde, 
it  must  candidly  be  acknonlcxlgcd  that  in  the  furniture  and  stars 
of  a  niir-ship,  in  the  bedding  and  clothing  of  its  crew,  Stc,  Isije 
quantities  of  combustible  matter  still  remain,  and  are  readily  con- 
atunnblc  by  shell  fire,  their  burning  inrolving  the  ship  in  the  ridt  of 
deatruction. 

Let  us  next  compare  the  nature  of  the  shell-fire  which  our  ski)* 
encountered  at  Scra.i(o]ioI  with  the  shell-fire  which  we  have  to 
imcountcr  afiost  now.  The  largest  guns  itieutioucd  in  Mr.  KingUke*' 
atatement  of  the  armament  of  the  BuxDian  sea-fort  batteries  uXoiA 
were  attacked  were  3'j-ponndcrs.  In  his  evidence,  given  before  ibo 
Kational  Defence  Oommitaion  in  1&5U,  the  late  Csplaiu  Ckiwiiet 
Coles,  B.N.  (who  was  a  flag-lieuteuant  at  the  bombardment  of  Se' 
topol),  also  stated  that  the  guns  fired  at  our  ships  were  S:!-paaDi 
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icvcil  "  were  a  trifle  larger  thsa  ours."  On  being  asked 
tlie  largcit,  lie  n.-itlii.nl,  "  Those  at  Wasp  Fort,  I  imaj^c, 
vcrc  68-poumlcrs."  Xow  let  us  bring  into  one  view  tbe  p&rttciilan 
of  tlie*«  giiii^,  ami  of  the  sbell  fired  bv  them,  together  with  those  of 
a  few  lucxlcro  guns,  aucb  as  arc  now  carried  at  siea  by  sihip*  of  war. 
omit,  frum  the  following  examples  (which  hare  chicHv  been  taken 
from  Sir  Thomas  Drasaey's  lists),  several  improved  guns  wlitcb  arc  mucb 
more  powerful  for  their  heights  than  many  of  these,  bccaow  I  wish 
to  aroid  all  straining  of  statement;  and  for  the  Name  reason  I  omit 
likeirisc  all  such  cxecptioual  eases  as  the  80-ton  guns  of  the  hAerible, 
the  100-ton  guns  of  the  Italian  shii»,  the  107-ton  guuM  of  Hcrr 
Knipp's  manafocture,  and  the  110-ton  guns  of  the  Benbow.  Tbe 
guns  wliicli  arc  reeonlcd  in  thi.t  tabic  represent  armaments  that  arc 
quite  common  in  the  armoured  shi]»  of  our  own  and  other 
coautries. 

Ltirgt  Navol  Gang  of  ISM. 
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A  f;lance  at  the  above  figures  will  suffice  to  sliow  that  (even 
omitting  ail  naval  guns  of  80  tons  and  upwards,  as  is  there  done) 
tbe  guu*  and  projectiles  of  to-day  are  out  of  all  proportion  greater 
than  the  guns  of  1851-  in  offensive  power.  Neglecting  for  the 
moment  the  Wasp  Uattery  (which  employed  but  a  single  gun,  and 
accomplished  but  little*),  the  damage  wbidi  our  abipj  sustained  at 
Sevastopol  was  inflicted  entirely  by  projectiles  fired   with   10-pound 

*  tt  WM  *iiiipcMi[t  At  tbu  tiiiMi  tliut  the  battery  whiob  tli«  Eogliih  aamed  "The 
Wup,'*  vurk*d  much  il  tli«  Iavuc  n|H>a  our  stiifa ;  but  latnr  iafonnstion  proved  thftt 
tliii  wu  not  tha  eaae,  ood  that  it  wu  iho  Tdo«nipIi  lUltory  that  aeonmpludiod  it.  The 
Kuaiaoi  Uli^  Uri  klthoogh  ihetv  it«ro  ■iglitguiui  tooimtiil  upon  it,  tltcre  «a«  nxim 
X.I  walk  but  one  at  a  tuno.  ui-l  t!ut  it  wasmaiBly  iritlione  (;uii  that,  from  the  bc^Bninn 
tothu  Odd  of  Uu  W9r,itkc[ft  alivollioatWntionatouiBuinien.  Mr  Khiy;l>kii  wnt#a: — 
-  furhai*,  inJood,  one  My  tttf  of  the  Tdegta))li  Battery  t^t  il  «lon«  wrnu^ht  so 
nvat  tu»oc  In  tha  *Upi  wltich  came  nndar  tbetr  guna,"  i.e.,  the  gnna  of  th«  Wa»[i  uul 
T<le|[rapfa  IUIt«ri«*. 
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charges,  and  witi  a  single  pound  of  powder,  cacli,  m  a  barsting  cluu^. 
And  nov  llio  question  which  I  wish  to  pat,  and  to  have  considered. 
is  this :  If  ahell,  charged  with  but  one  pound  of  ponder,  each  bursting 
between  the  decks  of  Hliipx,  nmught  all  the  injuries  and  loeaea  which 
wc  sustained  at  Sevastopol,  nbat  are  the  injuricx  and  loiwM  to  b« 
anticipated  when  between  our  <Iccks  wc  have  shell  bursting  charged 
each  with  SO  pounds,  30  pouuds,  and  nearly  40  pounds  of  prjwdcrf 

This  question  has  to  be  put  and  considered,  let  it  l>e  observed,  MM 
in  relation  to  our  unarmoured  ships  only — or  I  should  hav^  dnit 
with  less  [wwcrful  guns — but  with  reference  to  our  annoured  ships 
likeniso  ;  for  the  answer  given  to  it  should,  in  my  judgment,  hare  a 
Tei7  important  influence  indeed  upon  tbe  coiuttruction  of  our 
armoured  ships,  and  of  all  rlanes  of  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  ih» 
eflcels  of  large  modem  shell  bursting  in  the  unaimoured  [larU  of 
any  or  all  of  our  iron-elada — for  tliej  all,  or  nearly  all,  have  large 
unannourcd  parts — may  be  very  much  more  serious  than  has  yet 
been  realised,  and  1  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  eiperimcnta  of 
tbe  Admiralty  bare  not  been  more  directed  to  the  scUlemcnt  of  this 
qucxtion. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  tu  these  remarks,  or 
aay  others  which  I  may  offer  in  this  article,  1  am  drawinf;  di»tinc< 
tions  between  Admiralty  ships  of  my  own  design  and  those  which 
hive   succeeded   them.     That   phase  of  the  subject   has   btit   litile 
interest  for  me,  because  I  have  never  accustomed  myself  to  deal  wii 
this  great,  this  vastly •iinporiaut  subject  from   any  personal  point 
new ;  and  in  the  present  case,  althongh  there  may  be  diOermt 
degrees  of  risk  io  armour-belted  ressels  uid  in  othen,  the  whole  of 
our  armour-clad  ships  arc  more  or  le«s  open  to  tlic  queatioa  that  I 
am  hcru  pulling  and  pressing.     I  may  say  this,  however,  in  support 
of  my  argument,  that  I  never  cease  to  bo  haunted  with  the  fear  that, 
in  the  absence  of  sntiftfaetory  cxiwiimcnts,  so  arranged  as  to  clear  up 
tbe  doubt,  wc  may  all  be  underrating — and  rery  seriously  and  grarclj 
utitlerrating— the  results  of  the  bursting  of  explosive  shells  in  the 
unprotected   and   more   or   less  inilammatory  portions   of  iron-clul 
abips.     This  is  no  doubt  a  danger  which  our  navy  »harc8  in  comtnOB  ^ 
with  sU  the  other  iron-clad  navies  of  the  world,  speaking  gencnll}^.  H 
Excrptional  shiiM,  with  complete  armour,  are  to   be  found  here  siid^l 
there,  but  in  nearly  all  such  exceptional  cases — probably  in  quite  all 
of  thcm^ — the  armour  is  thin,  and  itscIf  pervious  to  such  shells  m  «< 
are  considering. 

Nor  is  tltc  qncstioD  of  the  effects  of  shell-lire  opoa    the  un 
armonrcd  parts  of  iron-clads  limited  to  that  of  the  miHrhief  vhiek 
may  follow  the  setting  on  fire  of  those  parts.     There  is  the  fuitlin 
mischief — already  briefly  touched  ujwn^-of  the  bursting  through 
the  thin  decks  and  aidct  by  the  blows  or  tbe  esplosioa  oE  sht 
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Who  »Iiall  «iy  what  will  be  ihe  consoquenoei  of  shot  and  shell, 
vcighing  some  liuudrcd-ircights  citch,  and  firot  with  baif-a-huudred 
weight  or  a  hundred  weight  of  jwwder,  tearing  through  the  sidcH  and 
decks  of  YCMcU,  or  of  some  of  them  bursting  between  decks  wttb 
30  or  30  )»unda  of  povder  exploding  at  each  diwcbargc?  We  Itave 
but  little  iufomution  to  guide  ub,  but  we  bare  some ;  and  that  little, 
I  luimit,  eQCoQTages  us  to  hope  that  shell  loa^  bunt  on  buitrd  modont 
iron  war  vessels  without  readilr  igniting  their  contents.  Id  the 
aueccsxful  attack  of  the  two  Chilian  iron<cUds  upon  the  Huatear,  one 
of  their  shells  bunt  iu  the  Huaacar'M  port  cabins,  another  in  her 
ward*rooin,  a  thin)  tii  the  pautry,  a  fourth  iu  the  carpcutL-r's  ca)>i[), 
and  a  fifth  in  the  turret,  and  either  the  ahip  was  not  set  oa 
fire,  or  tlie  liro  was  such  as  was  readily  extiuguishctl.  So  far  as 
taking  firo  is  conoenied,  tJierefore,  this  piece  of  evidence  ia 
encoiirnging,  as  I  have  said ;  but  it  would  not  be  safe  to  draw  any 
largo  inferences  until  we  kuow  all  about  the  funei,  powder-cltargefl, 
be  jVs  to  the  other  eRects  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  12-ton  guas 
of  the  ('hilian  tthijM,  the  eilects  were  much  leas  encouraging,  for  one 
ahcll  carried  airay  tiro  beams  and  killed  ail  the  mca  at  the  relieving 
taeklus  of  the  helm;  another  smashed  the  ittcru-post,  carried  avay 
bulkheads,  and  kilted  all  tlie  men  at  the  tiller ;  a  third  penetrated 
the  turret  and  killed  all  the  men  at  the  gno  ;  a  fourth  cjipluded  iu 
the  turret,  fragments  of  it  passing  out  near  the  turret>top  and  killing 
the  Mcoud  ofliccr,  while  others  pierced  the  conning  tover  and  blew 
to  pieces  tJie  admiral  commanding.  "  On  the  tnain-deck,"  says  one 
acoount,  "  the  ward-room  and  stcm-cahiu  were  quite  destroyed ; 
there  was  hardly  a  trace  of  the  bulkhead  ;  the  contents  of  the  state- 
rooms were  strewn  about  the  flooring,  and  the  upper-deck  cciliug  was 
one  mass  of  powder  and  disintegrated  human  remains."  A  private 
account,  which  I  received  from  an  officer  who  went  on  board  imme- 
diately after  tlic  action,  eouTiucod  ntc  that  the  eSecta  of  the 
exploding  shells  bad  been  much  more  exteusire  and  horrible  than  even 
the  above  account  would  apjiear  to  indicate.  I  cannot  help  repeating 
that  it  seems  to  me  most  remarkable,  an<l  most  unfortunate,  that  we 
have  not  had  the  actual  effects  of  modern  shell  striking  and  ex- 
ploding within  unarmoured  structures  fully  determined  by  experiment 
lou^  since.  During  the  last  Parliamcut,  and  thcrcfuru  several  years 
ago,  I  comidained  repeatedly  of  Hia  ioformatiou  not  being  acquired, 
and  I  would  again  strongly  recommend  that  it  be  experimentally 
aaccrtainnl.  Of  one  thing  I  am  nalifitied,  and  that  is,  that  if  such 
experiments  should  prove  that  the  danger  of  large  unarmoured 
appcwlagcs  or  Hii)icr^tructunn  to  armoured  »hip4  should  prove  to  be 
great,  moans  can  be  found  for  cither  providing  tlicoi  iu  a  aafer  manner, 
or  tor  dispensing  with  them  altogether,  and  that,  too,  without  any 
great  sacrifice  of  the  residential  qualities  of  the  ship. 
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Hut  nlintever  may  be  tbo  dnubls  about  annonred  thips  vitlt 
ouarmourcd  parts,  there  cau  lie  no  doubt  at  all  of  ilip  horrihl* 
effectH  of  mockni  KlicU-lire  upon  luiantiourcd  sbips,  sboulil  ibey  be 
brought  clooelT  and  Ecriously  under  fire.  So  certain  and  so  great 
miiKt  be  the  havoc  vhidi  sbcll  vJll  make  in  them  ia  that  caM, 
that  I  cannot  force  mj-aelf  to  doubt  that  the  people  who  dis- 
claim fur  tht^  British  officer  ant!  seaman  the  protection  of  armow,  or 
would  withliold  it  from  them,  inosL  really  contemplate  their  raoiuiis 
away  from  tho«c  naval  engagements  which  it  has  hitherto  been  both 
their  habit  and  their  glory  to  seek.  For  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  uqdcr  many  conceivable,  and,  indeed,  under  many  ordinary  ax- 
cumstanoeii,  in  which  our  mcn'of-war  mu»t  et]>cct  to  find  thcmseWe*, 
the  only  alternative  to  taking  to  their  heels,  must  be  certain  anil 
sudden  destruction,  or  an  extremely  near  approAch  thereto.  And  my 
impression  that  running  away  is  what  is  really  contemplated  is  coa. 
firmed  by  much  of  whiit  one  reads  from  the  {Wns  of  those  who  decry 
tlie  UBC  of  armour. 

Now,  let  it  1)C  pcrfcctiy  well  understood  that  in  objecting  to,  and 
in  even  denouncing,  unarmourcd  ^h\\»  as  untrustworthy,  aa  fighting 
sliips,  for  the  protection  of  our  commerce,  and  for  otlter  purposes,  I  an 
not  at  all  condemning  them  in  loto.  Tiiere  are  uses  for  unarmourcd 
ships ;  in  our  naval  service  there  are  many  uses.  There  has  been,  for 
example,  the  suppression  of  tlie  slave-trade,  which  can  just  as  well 
be  accomplished  by  unarmourcd  as  by  armoured  ehipa.  There  is  the 
protection  of  coast  colonics,  fmbcricK,  naval  surveys  in  remote  M8> 
and  rivers,  and  the  like,  which  unarmoured  vessels  can  well  perform. 
There  is  armcul  HUpjtor't  aod  authority  to  be  sapplied  occasionally  to 
colonial  govcrnmenta,  and  to  other  repreaentataves  of  our  interesta  in 
distant  juarts  of  the  world.  Tlierc  is  the  prevention  of  piracy,  which 
would  cuTten  be  carried  on  in  lightly  armeil  vessels,  to  the  detritOGit 
of  our  world-wide  commerce,  if  the  British  flag,  flying  upon  aa 
armed  vessel  of  the  Qaeen,  were  not  frequently  and  almost  every- 
where  to  be  seen.  It  is  not  at  alt  impossible  that  some  of  our 
fellow  subjects  even,  whose  loyalty  is  not  overjMitering,  might  gire 
u*  a  good  deal  of  trouble  afloat  if  we  had  nothing  hut  our  irondad 
squadrons  to  move  about  and  keep  order.  At  times  ibi-rc  are  porta 
to  blockade,  and  blockade* runners  to  be  watched  or  captured.  For 
all  such  services  unarmoured  ship*  alone  are  usually  needed  by  us, 
and  it  would  he  cstravagance  and  folly  to  armour  all  the  vtawls 
employed  upon  them. 

Other  nations  hare  otlicr  reasons  for  possessing  unarmourcd 
craA.  In  1803  the  United  Ststcs  Government  decided  to  build  a 
number  of  ocean  cmiaeiv — as  they  arc  again  doing  now,  indeed— 
and  this  is  a  statement  of  the  objects  witli  which  they  were  to  ha 
constructed,  from  the  pen  of  a  high  authority : 
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'*  Ttwry  w<ii¥  to  bw  cflfobte  of  overtaking  ibo  Conffldewic  vcnel*.  nnJ  of 
dnving  tlic  morcaniile  marine  of  a  bo«lile  country  from  ih«  ara*.  A«  n  [jriii- 
cijKil  object  of  their  exi$t«DC«  wtu  the  annihitnuoD  of  an  en«iny'it  commcice, 
tbey  wnra  not  to  take  poirl  in  «n  en{;ni;i-iiii-ni  unfcsa  an  opportTinity  &ri>ural>le 
to  tli«niMl*«s  prnoDtM  itavlf.  If  thty  uliuuld  enoonntcr  a  more  powerful 
DppoMnt  they  were  to  taka  to  HtgbL  l^eir  espccUl  duly  beiog  to  injure  iui>l 
annihilate  "  ("  uiutrmourad  vratcl*  "  being  tiatkratood)^  "  tlicy  were  Dot  to  do 
b«t;Ii;  witJi  an  i-nnii}-  of  groator  ttr«ngtb.** 

Id  this  destruction  of  other  peopIe'B  Rommerce  we  have  but  a 
Mcondarj  interest,  and  none  at  all  in  so  far  as  the  production  of 
war  Tesaela  for  the  purixue  is  ooucemed,  lut  we  couUl  charter  scores 
of  mercuntilc  steamers  every  vhit  as  CApablc  as  the  American 
rmiscrB  of  doing  the  work  ahorc  Hkctched  ant;  but  I  have  c|uoted 
the  giouwagc  for  a  reasoo  which  will  appear  in  a  moment  Meanwhile, 
let  me  expren  the  hope  that  I  have  made  it  suflicicDtly  and  largely 
•ppartnt  that  this  country  has  many  uses  for  which  unarmourcd 
sbips  are  in  crery  way  qualified.  Such  ships  need  not  be  heavily 
armed ;  nor  need  all  of  them  be  of  aity  great  speed.  Some  of  them, 
ncTerthelcss,  may  evidently  with  advantage  be  endowed  with  very 
gnsat  speed  indeed,  and  a  few  uf  them  may,  with  equal  adrautagc, 
caiiT  a  heavy  gun  or  two. 

But  the  (jucKtiun  which  now  arixe^,  and  deserves  to  be  put  with 
very  great  ui^cucy  is,  whether  this  description  of  vessel — which,  a» 
Sir  Tliomiis  Bramey  well  says,  fiuds  its  legitimate  occupation  (when 
confronted  by  any  enemy  worth  callini;  one)  in  "  taking  flight"— is 
the  right  kii>d  of  vessel  for  us  to  entrust  with  the  defence  of  our  com- 
tncrcial  fleets  from  such  aggressors.  1  should  like  to  ask,  if  we  arc  so 
foolish  as  to  provide  for  our  defence  no  better,  no  more  cjipnble 
fighting  ships  than  these,  which  are  fit  only  to  run  away,  why  the 
eseniics'  should  mn  away  at  all,  and  what  they  arc  to  ruu  away 
from?  T\\c  prt^snmpticin  »nr*'ly  is,  that  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the  property  snd  the  honour  of 
the  country,  will  provide  ships  from  whicli  ocean  deprcilatora  *iieh  a* 
these  would  l>e  but  too  glad  to  get  away,  bnt  which,  by  tlieir  speed, 
will  prevent  them  from  escaping,  and  by  their  pronounced  superiority 
in  6ghting  qualities  will  be  pretty  sure  to  give  au  excellent  account 
oftlietn  sliould  they  attempt  resistance.  These  considerations  they 
were  which  iniiuoed  me  recently  to  propose  in  the  eolumns  of  the 
Time$  tbat  a  few  very  fast  ironclad  cruisers  should  be  constructed 
I  for  sweeping  the  seat,  if  necessary,  of  armed  privateers. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat  here  what  I  hare  already  said 
there,  but  it  is  well  wortli  while  to  take  Kome  paiua  to  show  the 
erfect  practicability  of  building  ^iO-knot  ironclad  cruisers.  Aiid,  in 
the  first  place,  it  may  be  said  that  here,  if  anywhere,  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  limiting  the   armoured   area  of  the  ship's  side,  and 

•  Hii  Thimu  BtMWy's  '■  Kritirfi  Xftvy,"  vol  1.  p.  477. 
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substitntittK,  at  the  ends,  sub-iratcr  armoured  (lvc-k»,  cellolar  con- 
Mtructioii*  filled  with  cork,  or  anr  other  devices  that  may  be  prorcd 
erperimeDtallf  to  BCtro  tbc  purpose  of  keeping  water  out  of  Ilic  »Iiip, 
utid  prcTcnting  kcr  from  losiug  tbe  power  of  »leaiuiuf;  faat  I  sajr 
"proved  esperimentally"  to  serve  this  purpose,  because  it  *cenis  to 
mc  uDseioiilifir,  improper,  md  in  a  higli  degree  dangerous,  to  tnut  to 
such  devices  uitbout  expenmcDtal  proof  of  their  cfBcacy.  But  what- 
ever it  is  Nifc  nod  proper  to  trust  to  in  tbiR  retpect  in  tbe  case  of 
any  anuoured  fightinj;  Bhi)>,  it  would  be  safe  to  trust  to  in  the  caae 
of  these  cratM'rs,  bceausc,  while  the  ordiuary  line-of-bnUle  iroucladt 
arc  liable  to  suffer  from  a  eoncentrated  and  ooutinned  lim  of  explo- 
sive shell,  a  very  fast  ironclad  for  protcctitig  commerce  would 
Mildom,  if  evir,  while  on  that  servioe,  be  suhject  to  more  than  the 
very  limited  and  ocea«ivD&l  6re  of  the  uoannourcd  enemy  or  prin- 
tecr.  At  the  fame  time,  the  full  possesion  of  her  speed  is  a  mattn 
of  such  supreme  importance  to  the  class  of  ship  we  ore  now  consider- 
ing,  that  no  risk  of  losing  it  from  tho  failure  of  exposed  cells,  ftc, 
shonld  be  ran.  It  may  bo  further  said  that  it  would  not  be  at  all 
necessary  or  desirable  to  armour  these  very  fast  cruiscnt  with  the 
thickest  armour  employed  on  line-of-battle  sliips,  bccaUM:  tbe  SO-too 
or  100-ton  guns  which  that  is  designed  tu  resist  are  not  carried  by 
privateers  or  any  mere  vessels  of  prey.  In  this  view  1  have  tbe  fuU 
concnrrcnec  of  the  Admiral^,  because,  while  they  arc  protecting  the 
waler-lines  of  the  "  Admimi"  olass  of  line-of-ballle  ships  with  armour 
eighteen  inches  thick,  they  are  eoittent  with  considerably  less  upoa 
tbe  ocean  cruisers  Impfrievte  aiul  IVarrpite.  For  like  reasons,  it 
would  1)0  etjually  nnnecessary  to  arm  these  twenty-knot  cmiacn 
irith  extremely  hca^7  guns,  mneb  lighter  guns  bi-ing  in  every  reject 
efHcacious  against  tho  whole  race  of  unaimoured  vessels.  As  agaiul 
thick  armour,  the  largest  guns  arc  the  most  desirable;  but  as  against 
unarmoured  ships,  it  is  generally  deemed  more  advantageous  to  have 
lighter  guns,  and  more  of  tbcm,  so  as  to  multiply  the  woniidi 
inflicted. 

l^mitin^,  then,  lliat  moderate  armonr  and  guna  are  all  that  an 
necessary  for  the  purpose  in  view,  it  is  easy  to  we  that  the  qucstiiMi 
of  produeing  extremely  fast  armoured  croiscrt  is  not  only  a 
practicable,  hut  an  easy  ontt;  it  is  at  lenst  4]uite  as  easy  a  one  at 
the  mercantile  problem  of  carrying  a  Urge  amount  of  cargo,  with  tlw 
necessary  coal  snpply,  in  the  twenty-kuot  transatlantic  steamers.  Ta 
aecomplish  the  object  we  must,  however,  depart  greatly  from  the 
present  forms  and  proportions  of  most  of  oar  armoured  ships  of  war, 
and  reverse  that  resort  to  short  ironclad  ships,  which  I  was  myMdf 
forttmalely  successful  in  bringing  about  twenty  years  a^.  1  moat 
be  pardoned  tho  seeming  vanity  of  saying  that  tho  conversion  effedtd 
among  shipbuilders  and  naval  officers  at  that  time  by  tbe  auccessfiU 
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attaduetiou  of  tfac  short  fourtccn-lcDot  ironclii(U  of  my  deitign,  Itaa  been 
too  great,  and  U  )>roviug  loo  liutting — or,  ratiKr,  is  )>ctug  allowed  to 
operate  against  the  resort  to  proper  length  in  armoured  criiiscrs. 
The  attainmeat  of  fourteen  and  a  qiinrt«r  knots  of  Biteed  by  the  Belie- 
rop/um  (at  a  time  when,  aa  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  iatormed 
me,  he  could  find  do  one  but  Sir  Spenocr  Kobinsoa  and  myself  vho 
boliend  timt  she  could  possibly  exceed  eleven  knots),  rcvolutiouiied 
DATid  iilca*  on  this  subject,  and  has  mwlc  tlie  idiort  aliip  the  only 
form  of  ironclad  tliat  even  the  Admiralty,  apparently,  are  dupo»cd 
to  fat'uur.  In  uo  other  way  con  I  account  for  the  proportions  of 
the  ImpMeutt  cla-HM  of  cruisers,  vrbich  arc  but  a  feir  feet  lunger  and 
•ereral  fcot  broader  than  the  BtUtrophm,  on  about  the  name  dis- 
plaoement,  although  the  cuds  nrc  unarmonred  an<l  the  speed  is  to  bo 
mnch  {greater.  I  do  not  wish  to  dogmatise  on  the  subject,  but  it 
appears  to  mc  that  all  the  ruling  reasons  which  ted,  and  rightly  led, 
to  tfac  shortening  of  tlie  ironclad  line-of-battle  ships  arc  nnuting  in 
the  case  of  the  very  fast  ironclad  cruiser.  Take  the  case  of  coal 
rajjpiy,  for  example:  in  it  not  obviously  undesirable,  in  carrrtng  »ay 
two  thousand  tons  of  coal  to  sea,  to  do  so  in  a  short  length  of  a  ship 
of  lai^  section,  rather  than  lu  a  longer  length  of  less  section  ?  It 
h  Imc  that  the  necessity  of  giving  tlie  entire  ship  the  requisite  pro- 
tection by  armour  comes  in  to  rt^ulote  this  consideration,  and  all 
similar  considcrationa ;  but  all  my  inveatigations  and  calculations  go 
to  establish  the  fact  that,  with  armoured  belt*  of  moderate  armour 
and  small  depth,  a  very  high  speed  is  most  ecoDomically  attained  by 
much  greater  length  tlian  is  at  present  in  favour;  vlulc  in  so  far  as 
long  unannoured  ends  arc  conccnied,  excessive  breadth  in  tbcm  is  a 
manifest,  and  is  also  a  manifold,  disadvantage. 

In  short,  it  becomes  my  <luty  to  express  the  belief  that  the  con- 
siderations which  led  to  the  great  shortening  of  the  line-of-battle 
ironclad  do  not  hold  in  the  case  of  tlie  very  fast  armoured  cruiser, 
and  that  by  adhering  to  very  short  lengths — in  reUtion  to  the 
extremely  high  speeds  that  have  become  ni^ntly  necessary — we  arc 
hindering  a  form  of  pn^ress,  vix.,  speed,  which  is  of  the  lint  eou- 
aequenee  to  our  naval  eBicieucy  and  repute.  I  am  ([uile  prepared  to 
hear  it  said,  after  this,  that  I  am  recanting  former  opinions,  and 
seeking  to  reverse  the  must  conspicuous  change  in  the  design  of 
ironclads  which  I  have  myself  brought  about.  This  will  be  the 
language  of  those  who  jump  to  conclusions;  but  it  will  not  be  the 
language  of  those  who  reflect  suUicieutly  upon  the  subject.  Fully 
anaoured  sbijs,  witli  high  armoured  sides,  and  with  armotir  of  great 
thtcltness,  whether  they  are  to  be  fast  or  slow,  must  be  made  short, 
and  their  abortnecs  is  in  every  way  a  great  advantiige  to  tliem  for 
cloae  naval  engagements,  in  which  heavy  armaments,  rams,  and 
torpedoes,  have  to  be  both  brought  into  play  and  nvoidcd  to  tho 
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fullest  extent  potsiblc.  But  tbc  case  of  a  swift  nrmoiircd  ve»>cl  for 
orerbanling  privateerH  and  nil  Rorts  of  unarntoiir<!(l  craft  u  n  touUjr 
diflereat  one ;  a  shallow  and  limited  belt  is  for  the  most  |iart  oU 
that  is  required,  «nd  in  her,  wholly  diflcrcnt  proportions  are  abso- 
lutely demanded.  Thia  is  no  rcvcra«l  of  any  doctrine  or  view  of 
mine,  but  is  perfectly  coiuiatcnt  with,  nni)  eawnttKl  to,  the  ouly 
views  of  the  subject  which  I  have  cither  advocated  or  carried  out 

M'ith  the  forcgoiug  prineiploH  ndmitlcd,  tlic  desi^  of  an  ironelad 
cmtser  aa  fast  as  the  Oregon  or  the  Umbria,  or  alill  faster,  fnL 
entiruly  withio  the  compcteiKx:  of  the  uaval  constructor,  the  armoc 
and  armament  in  the  former  taking  the  place  of  the  cargo  and  of 
part  of  the  coal  supply  of  these  Atlantic  ships.  Uut  in  saying  tliix, 
I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  understood  that  we  need  go  to  their  full 
length*,  OT  even  nearly  to  their  full  lengths.  But  if  that  were  othrr- 
wise,  it  would  in  no  way  and  in  no  degree  deter  nie  from  advocaiing 
the  employment  of  a  few  irooclads  of  supreme  speed,  because  the 
question  of  manceuvring  power,  to  which  extreme  length  is  adverse, 
falls  altogether  into  abeyance  in  the  case  of  the  cratser,  whose  one 
primiiry  qunllty  (the  necessary  olTeusivc  and  defensive  qualities  being 
nsaumed)  is  that  of  superior  tlcetncaa.  There  is  no  good  reason 
whatever — not  even  the  dock  difficulty,  which  is  so  great  a  hindrance 
to  our  naval  development  iu  many  ways — against  giving  to  these 
swift  armoured  cruisers  whatever  length  they  may  require. 

If  the  views  which  are  utated  above  be  correct,  there  is  a  most 
serious  deficiency  iii  our  navy,  of  which,  uuiil  the  appearance,  oa 
October  20,  of  the  letter  to  the  Tinun  previously  adverted  to,  oo 
accouDt  whatever  had  been  taken.  Koglsnd,  with  her  immense  mer- 
cautJle  marine  to  protect  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  seeing 
fleet  nnarmourcd  ships  capable  under  present  conditions  of  preying 
freely  upon  that  mercantile  marine  springing  up  on  every  side, 
provided  nothing  whatever  in  the  shape  of  fast  armour-protected 
to  defend  herself  agaiast  the  unspeakable  disaster  of  seeing  her 
merchant  ships  driven  from  the  scaa.  1  should  not  use  quite  ia 
strong  a  phrase  as  this,  were  our  linc-of- battle  force  what  by  universal 
consent  it  ought  to  be.  I  cannot  doubt  tliut  if  a  few  of  the  exbtiue; 
ironclads  could  be  spared  for  escort  duty,  the  faster  uf  them  wouk 
contrive  to  convoy  a  goodly  nuinl)cr  of  raerchaolmcn,  and  ke 
un&rmourcd  craft  at  b*y,  especially  if  assisted  by  na  auxiliary  cavort 
of  armed  merchantmen.  But  our  iine-of-battle  navy  is  itself  su 
limited  in  numbers,  that  no  Government  would  vcniHre,  in  any 
serious  war,  to  weaken  our  European  force  by  detaching  ironclads 
on  escort  duty.  And  even  if  this  wore  otherwise,  by  no  eonccivnble 
system  of  escort  could  anything  more  than  a  fractiuna]  part  uf  oar 
trade  upon  certain  great  routes,  be  carried  on.  If  t  bo  right, 
therefore,  in   believing  that  uuannourcd  vessels  are  of  themselves 
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aueqaal  to  tbc  task  of  OTerpowcring  ttie  fast  armed  rraJV  that  in  war 
(ould  1)6  let  louJtc  upon  our  tacrcliatitmen,  theu  it  foIluwH  that  uo 
efficient  defence  for  those  merchaotmea  has  been  even  commenced 
or  attempted.  Wc  have  but  ouc  RuUhitl  ironclad  of  fiftcvu  knoU, 
and  the  two  armoured  cruisers  under  construction  are  dc4igne<l  for 
but  aixtccn  knots,  sod  carry  bat  a  moderate  supply  of  coal  for  tbcir 
si  earn  jtower. 

It  will  be  said — it  baa  been  said — that  for  tbc  price  of  one  snch 
tircuty-ktiot  ironclad  as  I  am  recommend iug,  two  or  three  such  rcsscb, 
say  as  the  EmKralda,  might  be  produced,  and  that  as  &  matter  of 
eeotiumy,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  tu  build  K^mcralitxt.  To  my 
mind  no  form  of  extravagance  and  wanton  waste  could  well  be  worse 
than  (hnt  of  expendin;;  public  money  upon  articles  which  you  know 
beforehand  are  perfectly  unfit  for  their  purpose.  And  where  the 
poxposo  is  to  overpower  unnrmoured  vessels,  why  send  out  on- 
armoured  rcssets  to  perform  the  work,  seetuf  that  the  vessel  you 
»eud  oni  may  in  that  case  he  just  as  easily  overpowered  or  destroyed 
as  that  agaiusc  which  she  is  aent?  If  a  single  shell  will  destroy^ 
and  who  can  question  it? — your  unarmourcd  vessel,  while  your 
armoured  cruiser  may  set  the  shell-fire  of  the  unamioured  ship  at 
de6anco,  where  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  economy,  of  preferring  the 
two  or  three  impotent  to  the  one  omnipotent  sliip? 

I  belicTB  the  public  sense  and  the  public  Bendment  need  awaken- 
ing on  this  question,  and  especially  the  sense  and  sentiment  of  our 
economists.  All  my  life  I  have  pleaded  and  worked  for  naval 
coonomy,  and  it  is  in  the  same  spirit  that  1  oppose  the  prcscut 
tendency  to  larisli  public  money  upon  vessels  which  are  not  even 
qocslionablc,  but  which  are  absolutely  certain  to  fail  us  in  the  hour 
of  need,  and  urft:c  the  construction  of  etHcicnt  ships.  In  the  [iiiges 
of  this  RaviEw,  less  almost  than  anywhere,  would  1  advocate  a 
policy  of  ercu  [)os.-(ibIe  extniragance;  in  tliese  pages,  at  leant,  I 
Am  pledged  to  advise  only  such  expenditure  as  would  be  fruitful. 
And  it  is  here  that  1  enter  my  proluit  aj;uiust  a  htrge  outlay  upon 
these  nnarmoured  constructions,  which  are  cheap  to  build  and  easy 
to  destroy,  and  therefore  goud  for  the  builders  who  will  be  called  on 
to  replace  tbcm;  but  which  cannot  possibly  yield  to  the  country 
that  power  and  that  protection  which  tliey  arc  dcHigncd  to  supply, 
and  in  which,  in  tlie  hour  of  need,  they  are  perfectly  sure  to  prove 
wanting.  1  doubt  if  nor  one  has  tukcu  more  pain«  than  I  have 
taken,  in  this  article  and  elsewhere,  to  sliow  ttiat  unarmourcd  vessels 
arc  desirable  for  certain  purposes.  Uut  allowing  this,  and  even 
enforcing  this,  I  view  with  wimethitig  akiu  to  disgust  tbe  complacency 
with  which  the  British  public  look  on  and  sec  millions  of  tlicir  moucy 
expended  ou  tlic«c  feeble  and  secondary  coustractiona  (as  upon  a 
luutdrcd  otlier  minor  and  aomctimes  quite  useless  objects),  while 
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their  ml  power  upon  tlic  oceati,  as  embodied  iti  the  omniintcnt  sliip 
^for  that  is  whst  tlic  armoured  aliip  might  and  ought  to  bo  mule- 
is  ncgtectodj  or  attcittlcd  to  weakly  nnd  perfunctorily.  Aud  ooe't 
feeling  upon  this  tfubjret  i>  agf^rarated  almost  beyond  meuuro  vrhcn 
one  thinks  of  what  the  British  Navy  might  be  roado,  with  »ti  ci- 
tnngnDt  expenditure,  were  but  tlio  spirit  of  the  ooitntry  in  auy  way 
comparable  with  its  ability  and  its  resources.  I  pass  throngb  th« 
great  marine  eiigitie  factories  of  this  country,  aud  wliat  do  I  see? 
Sometimes,  at  least,  the  largest,  tlie  most  splendid  constructiunH  thcru 
in  band,  arc  not  for  England,  but  for  a  foreign  couutn>*;  for  the 
British  Navy,  not  the  most  powerful,  but  the  secondary,  or  lliv  weaker 
stiti,  are  produced,  and  produced  in  large  numbers.  It  is  tbe  aamo 
thing  with  the  armour-plate  factories  :  tbo  thickest  aud  best  armoor 
which  X  have  nxix  produced  in  Sheffield — and  tbe  thickest  and  best 
in  the  world  ia  produced  there — has  not  been  for  KngUtfa,  but  for 
foreign,  ships.  It  seems  to  bo  thought  prudent  and  economical  by  u» 
to  multiply,  almott  without  number,  the  small  and  slow  and  un- 
armonred  species  of  war-vessels ;  of  their  aggregate  cost  we  never 
think ;  but  wc  turn  woudcrfully  economical  the  moment  it  is  pro- 
posed to  us  to  produce  a  ship  of  such  commanding  qualities  as  would 
mnkc  the  British  Navy  both  tbe  admiration  anti  tho  fear  of  tbo 
world. 

I  profess  for  myself  to  be  equally  unable  to  sympathixe  with,  or  to 

anderstand,  n  policy  which,  at  a  time  when  sujivrior  power  at  wa  Is 

ID  dirctit  and  unqncstiouable  proportion  to  tlic  use  wo  make  of  stcd 

and  stcam-iwwcr,  and  when  Proridenee  has  pririlegcd  us  to  »taud  fint 

among  the  nations  of  the  world    in    the  ability  to  secure    by  tlw 

agency  of  steel  and  steam  that  dominance  on   the  oocaa   which  oar 

unparalleled  maritime  interests   justify    us   in    desiring,    and    even 

impose  upon  us  the  duty  of  stririiig  for,  ncvcrthctCM  permits  lU  to 

shrink  from  turniug  that  steel  aud  that  steam-power  to  account  by 

the  production  of  irresistible  ships,  and  allows  us  to  fritter  away  utir 

rcHcurces  on  anything  and  evcri-thing,  providol  only  that  it  be  wcil 

enough  to  promise  prompt  failure  should  wc  ever  have  to  trust  to  it. 

Some  light  may  bo  thrown  upon  this  important  siihjcct  by  rrrcT' 

encc  to  what  happened  in  our  own  navy  in  connection  with  our  un- 

armoured  sliipn  or  war.     When  the  Incoiutant  class  of  fast  armonr* 

less  frigates  was  designed,  those  of  us  who  were  responsible  for  their 

success  providc<l  them  with  an  armament  of  13-ton  gnns,  capahit 

of  piercing  much  of  the  thin  armour  that  was  then  aHoat  in   small 

foreigD  irondads  in  different  parts  of  the  worhl.     It  was  cousidcKil 

by  us  that  such  guns  would   elTectually  dixposc  of  any  unarmour 

vessels  against  which  they  might  bo  brought,  and   might  also  onal 

a  gallant  officer,  under  favonrable  circumsUnces,  to  ilispote  of 

of  these  feebler  ironclads  if  necessary.     Other  ships  of  tbe 
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anncd  after  I  left  the  Admiralty,  were  deprived  of  these  armotir- 
picrdng  guns ;  a  protest  va»  made  b.T  tha  Timrs  corfcsjMiidcQt,  and 
B  coiitrovorsy  upon  the  subject  ensued  in  thv  columas  of  ibc  leading 
journal.     I  propose  here  to  reprodiicx;  tiomc  of  ilie  Htatcmciits  made 
^  by  distinguished  naral  officers  aad  others  at  that  time ;  and  1  know 
H  of  notliiiig  which  mnkci   tlwMn   less  accurate   or  forcible  now  than 
~  they  were  in  1874,  the  date  referred  to.     A  very  able  nava]  officer — 
^  probably  a  high  official   at    the   time— signing    himself   "  Seaman 
■  Cianner,"  held  that  unarmoured  frigates  could  not   engage  armonr- 
~  clad  »hips  with  any  hope  of  success.     "Common   shells/'   said   he, 
"  which,  with  their  very  large   bursting  charges,  would  cause  such 
terrible  destruction  in    unarmoured    ships,   ore   powerless    against 
armonr-elAd  sbips  j  whereas,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  the  unnnnourcd  ships 
could    be  penetrated  at  all   distauces  by  commoa  shell,  iriibiu   the 
range  allowed  by  the  siic  of  the  port*,  nod  even  one  or  two  large 
common  shell,  exploding  in  the  riciuity  of  the  water-line  of  nu  an* 
armoured  «hip,  might  very  possibly  place  her  hora  de  combal."     This 
officer  repeated  these  views  in  another  letter,  and  further  stated  that, 
H  baring  frequently  witnessed  the  effects  {mKlticed  by  eommou  shells, 
H  will)    their  large   bursting    charges,    on     target-t  representing    un- 
armoured   ships,    the     result     conrinccd    him    that    auarmourcd 
Teasels,  could  not,  with  a  hope  of  success,  contend  with  unnour-plated 

I  wasels,"  Another  "  Seaman  Gannor"  said:  "The  armoured  ships 
HviU  be  impervious  at  the  water-line  to  shell  carrying  heavy  bursting 
<     ditrges,    while    one    Mell-directed    shell,    striking   the    unarmoured 

Teasel  between  wind  and  water,  would  be  sufDcicut  to  stop  her  fight- 
ing, for  that  day  at  all  events,  if  not  for  ever."  A  "  Vice-Admiral " 
expressed  the  opinion  that  for  an  unarmoured  ship  to  give  luatde  to 

II  Bn  armoured  one  would  be  to  the  former  "  almost  certain  destruction." 
^LA  **  Rear>Admiral"  gave  a  similar  opinion,  alleging  that  an  iron- 
^Mfe^amct  "  obtain  a  certain  victory  "  over  an  uunrmourcd  vcsm-I.  The 
^^H^^or  Sir  Willium  PiiIIi«er  said  that  the  shell-fire  of  an  iroucL-id 

would  "  in  a  very  few  minutes  "  convert  the  decks  of  an  unarmoured 
ahip  into  sIaaghter-hou»cs,  nod  "  leave  no  alternative  except  tliat  of 
surrender  or  total  deslniction."  He  also  said :  "  The  effect  upon  un- 
armoured ships  of  rifled  thell-firr.  whether  from  large  or  medium- 
size<I  gtins,  is  soaufal  that  a  very  few  well-directed  shells  Mould  suffice 
to  nlterly  paraiyxe  a  crew,  and  place  the  ship  completely  at  the 
enemy's  mercy." 

All  these  officers,  without  exception,  it  will  be  seen,  took  th» 
ground  that  unarmourc<t  shija  were  so  completely  powerless  against 
Ml  armourclad,  that  it  was  useless,  and  worse  than  useless,  to  arm 
the  former  with  nrmonr-picreing  guns.  1  did  not  agree  with  them 
io  the  last  i>itrticiilnr,  but  it  was,  and  is,  impossible  tn  reject  their 
eridcuee  as  to  the  ready  dcstmctibili^  of  armourlcas  vessels.      Thta 
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being  so,  what  sonuble  and  imjiartial  man  would  dclilK-ratcl;  prcfcrj 
to  litiild  urmourlcn  shipti  iu  prvfcrcnoc  to  armoured,  on  lbs  jinl 
that  lie  can  obtain  two,  or  even  tlirec,  of  the  useless  TewelM  (or] 
thf  price  of  one  ciTicicnt  ship  ?  I  leave  out  of  the  qmrslEon,  for  the 
monicut,  the  inhumanity  of  standing  our  Bearaen  to  light  in  ahipa 
that  we  know  bcforehnud  arc  unfit  for  fighting— -<liip«  that  "  one  or 
two  fthellti"  would  place  Aor.t  <fiT  fOm&a/ ;  ithipa  that  iu  a  very  few 
ntinutes  would  be  converted  into  "  alaaght«r- bouses ; "  and  I  put  tlic 
tnntter  on  that  very  ground  of  ccouomy  which  the  advocates  of  these 
weak  and  worthless  vessels,  with  strange  efTrontery.  profess  to  take 
up.  It  i»  ba<l  t-nougli  to  have  to  spend  hHlf-ii-miilion  of  money  or 
more  upon  the  irapernous  ship,  which  would  destroy  «  score  of  tbcw 
unurmourtK)  craft  without  ever  receiving  a  blon  seriouH  to  her»elf ;  ba> 
to  be  called  upon  to  speud  uearly  a  (jtiarter  of  a  million  stcrliug  upoa 
one  of  these  wretched  drfencclcss  productions  which  a  single  shell  may 
ruin,  and  which  are  to  be  coiivcrteil  into  Blanghtcr-ltoiuea  if  ihe^ 
succeed  iu  keeping  afloat  a  few  minutes,  is  more  tbati  rcasotuhk 
men  ought  for  a  moment  to  submit  to. 

It  is  a  lamentable  necessity,  and  one  that  I  feci  deeply,  thai  tA 
have  to  oppMo  one'«  views  to  that  of  the  persons  who  lulrocatc  out  i 
lanncfaing  out  into  a  vast  expenditure  upon  nnarmonred  ships  j  it  i*  ■ 
lamentable  beeauKC  there  arc  many  thoughtless  pcrM>DS  who,  ecdn^  ^ 
this  antagonism,  pass  to  the  concliixiou  that  if  professional  men  dii- 
agree  so  much  as  to  what  ships  ought  to  be  built,  the  public  may 
reiiM>nabiy  dcoline  to  extend  the  navy  at  all.  The  difficulty  is  one 
that  often  presents  itself,  and  which  cannot  but  be  injurious  to  the 
public  interest.  I  cBiuiut  myself  see,  however,  the  senw  of  rcfituas 
to  build  any  ships,  and  thus  abandoniug  altogether  the  natioDsl 
defence,  bceausc  these  differences  of  view  eiitt.  .Stieh  difTereacei 
ought  really  to  have  the  effect  of  making  thoughtful  jiersous  judgt 
for  themselves  between  the  disputaots.  And,  fortunately,  the  poitti 
in  dispute  is  one  u]>on  which  every  thoughtful  pemoii  c»o  per 
fectly  well  judge  for  himself. 

This,  at  least,  will  be  recognised,  I  nm  sure,  by  all  who  rcganl 
the  question  fairly — vis,,  that  as  between  myself  and  those  who 
would  discard  armour,  I  am  at  least  ou  the  side  that  it  ts  aafeal 
for  the  cation  to  adopt.  If  I  wer?  proved  wrong,  the  only  etil 
contec|ueace  would  be  that  we  should  bare  in  distant  seas,  dnriag 
war-time,  ships  needlessly  ]iowerful,  which  had  cost  more  moMV 
fbatt  was  nece»sary.  Our  power  on  the  seas,  a«  a  nation,  winM 
he  fully  asserted,  and  in  that  case  over'asserted ;  but  surely  the  fact 
that  Great  Britain  was  needlessly  strong  iu  war,  and  that  its  cunt' 
merce  was  protected  by  ships  of  excessive  strength  and  speed,  windd 
not  l>c  one  about  whieli  we  should  greatly  grieve.  On  the  other 
baud,  if  the  policy  of  my  opponents  be  a  false  one,  b&d  if  tbc  natioii 
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vbould  bcrenfter  fintl  tli&t  wc  cannot  tnist  to  these  annourlcss  thip* 
to  tkSKrt  our  authority — if  it  should  become  knova  to  us  that  the 
enemy.  Laving  no  more  occasion  to  fear  us  than  wc  have  to  fear 
bim,  had  closed  wiih  our  armouries*  defendpnt  and  got  the  belter 
of  them — tbcn  indeed  tifaould  wc  regret  that  false,  that  foolish  economy 
vbich  hiiii  led  us  to  spcud  our  money  in  vain  and  our  strcogtli 
for  nought.  Nor  let  it  bo  forgotten,  either,  that  if  I  be  right  in 
my  contention  that  the  fast  armoured  cruiier  is  essential,  and  if 
my  advice  be  neglected,  it  will  be  beyond  our  power  to  correct  the 
error  with  var  upon  us.  Armoured  cruisers  take  at  least  a  couple 
of  yeant  to  build.     But,  on  the  other  band,  if  in  war-time  vre  should 

I 'experience  a  deficiency  in  unarmoured  vessels,  we  have  the  fast 
mercantile  fleet  of  the  country  to  draw  upon,  without  delay  or 
hindrance,  and  the  traot  can  be  supplied  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
known. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  in  no 
hopeful  spirit  that  I  pen  this  article.     There  was  a  time  wbcu,  as  a 
people,  ue  took  a  pride  in  our  navy,  and  were  animated  by  au  ardent 
national  spirit.    Even  in  those  days,  however,  wc  allowed  the  French 
to  surpuss  US  in  (he  construction  of  shi[>s,  and   some   of  the   flucst 
tine-of-battlc  ships  which  wc  possessed  in  the  great  war,  were  cap- 
tures from  the  French — captures  due  to  the  fact  tlint  the  prowcis  of 
our  ofHcers  and  men  more  than  ma^le  good  our  other  deficicneieB.    It 
may  be  that  that  proweu  would  still  make  good  many  a  defect,  but 
that  is  a  contingency  upon  which  we  can  rely  less  than  ever,  and  for 
this  vcrj'  important  reason  :  in  the  old  days  we  had  tiuur  in  which 
to  make  our  dogged  courage  and  persistency  tell,  but  in  future  naval 
fights  the  clement  of  time  will  be  almost  wanting.     In   these   daya 
the  ualioual  spirit  must  assert  it«elf  in  Die  preparation  for  war  no  less 
than  in  the  actual  Sghting,  and  unhappily  the  national  spirit  docs 
not  assert  itself,  and  wo  lie  at  the  njercy  of  such  chances  and  acci- 
dents as  may  arise.     In  those  days  a  pretender  is  as  much  esteemed 
as  a  patriot,  and  if  ihe  semblance  of  cheapueM  goes  together  with  tho 
pretence,  mure  solid  considerations  have  little  or  no  weight.     It  is 
crcn  doubtful  whether  men  arc  not  scared   by  the  thought  of  real 
efficiency  in  a  war-ship,  and  arc   attracted   by  the  idea  of  a  weak 
vessel  trjiiig  to  manoeuvre  herself  into  a  success  which  she  cannot 
blnntty  command.    This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  why  we  hear  so  much  about 
protective  decks  a  single  inch  in  thickness ;  culls  with  a  little  cork  or 
canras  or  oakum  in  them;  the  protection  derived  from  the  consum- 
able store,  coal  J  choosing  your  distance  in  encountering  an  enemy  ; 
fighting  end  on  ;  playing  a  game  of  long  bowls;  and  so  forth.     AU 
these  are  phrases  and  fancies  which   au  enemy  with   a   fa.'slcr  and 
belter  armonrcil  ship  will  dispose  of  like  so  many  defences  of  glass. 
It  is  not  in  Old  Cugland,  which  once  hod  the  proud  habit  of  laying 
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itself  alongside  of  the  foe,  that  we  ought  to  hear  so  much  of  these 
things;  nor  should  we  hear  so  much  of  them  if  we  had  not  loat 
much  of  the  old  tone  and  temper  which  secured  otir  fame.  As  t 
nation  we  no  longer  esteem  power,  or  we  should  not  part  with  it  on 
such  specious  pretexts  as  now  win  it  from  us.  My  advocacy  of  im- 
pervious ships  will  probably  not  be  listened  to;  the  pervious  ship, 
which  "one  shell"  will  dispose  of,  will  probably  prove  more  to  the 
public  taste,  because  its  first  cost  is  less,  and  two  of  the  kind  can  be 
obtained  for  the  price  of  the  one  useful  and  durable  vessel. 

E.  J.  Bbbd. 


WURZBURG  AND   VIENNA 


SCBAFS  PROM  A  OIARY. 


'_OING  to  Vienna  to  collect  books  and  documents,  with  the 
intention  of  Httidying  the   results  of  Bosnia'it   occupation  bj- 

I  Austro- Hungary,  1  take  the  Rhine  route,  and  stop  two  days  at 
Wuntburg  to  »cc  Lndwig  Noir^,  and  Lnrc  n  talk  on  Schopculinucr. 
The  Vater  Rhein  is  now  changed  beyond  recognition :  quantum  mutatut 
ab  ilio.  How  different  all  is  to  when  I  visited  it  for  tbc  first  time, 
years  ago  on  foot,  stopping  at  the  stages  mentioned  in  Victor  Hugo's 
"  Rhin,"  which  bad  jnst  appeared.     All  those  grand  peeps  of  Nature 

tto  be  got  on  the  old  river,  aa  it  forced  its  majc^tio  way  through' 
barriers  of  rircn  roeks  and  volcanic  upheavals,  have  now  almost  wholljr 
disappeared.    The  wine-grower  baa  planted  bis  vineyards  even  in  tbc 

fmost  secluded  nooks,  and  hnilt  stone  terraces  where  the  roeks  were 
too  steep  for  ctiltiralion.  All  along  the  hftnk«,  thene  giant  stair- 
cases climb  to  the  summits  of  peaks  and  ravines.  The  vines  have 
atomiod  Uie  jmsitiou,  and  their  as|>cct  is  uniform.  The  Durgs,  btiilt  on 
heaps  of  lava,  "  the  Mans  "  and  "  the  KatKc,"  those  sombre  retreats  of 
Umj  Bnrgrnves  of  old,  now  covered  wilb  the  green  leaves  of  the  vine, 
bare  tost  their  former  wild  aspect.  The  Lorelei  manufactures  white 
wine,  and  the  syren  no  longer  intoxicates  snilon  with   the   «ittgs  nf 

eharp,  but  wilb  the  juice  of  the  gmi>e.    There  is  nothing  here  now 


"  led  WFIM  iiidil  u-M  >i>l]  is»  heAenXw, 
Uan  id)  to  tmarij;  biu  ; 
Eia  MatvhMi  aiu  alt«o  Zdteo, 
Dm  Iconuot  vox  nicht  mu  dem  l^tnn." 


Below,  engineering  skill  bas  dammed  in  the  waters  of  the  river,  and 
tbo  basaltic  blocks  form  a  black  wall  witli   while  lines  between  the 

tUlack  Bud   white  1     Kveti  the   old   God  of  the  Uhine   bus 
I^ 
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adopted  the  PruninD  colours.  EmbaDkmciita  twvc  been  coaatntctedl 
at  the  iride  points  of  the  river,  for  the  pnrpose  of  increasing  iu  dc 
and  of  locoDquering  meadows,  by  the  slow  but  itaturol  process  of 
raising  the  level  \>y  mud  deposits.  Between  Maunheim  and  CologM^ 
the  current  has  gained  leu  hours,  and  the  dangers  of  uavigatiou  of 
legendary  celebrity  have  disappeared.  All  along  the  eiDbaiiknicuts,| 
immense  white  fignres  inform  navigators  at  what  distance  from  the 
it  i»  snfv  to  pass.  On  each  bauk,  too,  runa  a  railway,  and  on 
river  itself  pass  steamers  of  every  shape,  form,  and  dcscnption- 
steamcrs  nith  tliree  decks,  for  tounttx,  ua  in  the  United  States,  iittls^ 
pleasure-boats,  iron  barges  from  Rotterdam,  atcam-tugs  worked  by 
paddle  or  screw,  and  dredgers  uf  rnrioiis  proportions;  all  these  hun- 
dreds of  chimneys  vomit  a  continuance  of  black  smoke,  which  dajica* 
the  whole  atmosphere.  The  carriage  nmds  are  in  admirable  unleTi 
not  a  rut  ia  \-iBible,  and  they  are  lined  with  fruit-treea,  and  with  tht 
same  blnck  and  white  basaUic  blocks  as  the  river.  The  Pmsaiau  ooloun 
again;  hut  the  aim  ia  to  point  out  the  road  for  carriages  on  A»A 
nights.  ^Yhen  the  way  turns  cither  to  the  right  or  the  left,  tic 
trees  on  each  ude  of  it  are  painted  white,  so  as  to  be  disCincllj 
vbiblc.  1  have  never  anywhere  seen  a  great  river  so  thoroDgfaijr 
tamed,  subdued,  and  utilized,  so  completely  bent  to  man's  ueceMitin. 
The  free  Rhine  of  Arminius  and  of  the  Burgravcs  is  as  well  disci- 
plined us  any  grenadier  of  Brandenburg.  The  economist  and  the 
engineer  admire,  but  paintcn  and  poeu  bewail. 

BufToii,  in   a  page  published   in  every  "  Cours  dc   Litt^Ufe,"! 
abgs  a  hoaanaa  to  cultivated  Nature,  and  appears  unable  to  fiai^ 
words  struvg  enough  to  express  his  horror  of  Nature  in   its  savage 
state,  "  brute  "  Nature,  as  he  calls  it.     At  the  present  day,  our  in- 
prc&sion  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  this.      ^Vc  suck  on  almost  iuat- 
cessible  summits,  in  the  region  of  eternal  snow,  and  in  tlie  very  hcaft 
of  hitherto  uuexplured  contiucnt«,  a  spot  where  man  has  not  yet  pene- 
trated, and  where  we  may  behold  Nature  in  her  inviolate  virginity.  VTe 
arc  stifled  by  civilization,  wearied  out  with  books,  ucwspapoc^  revienl 
and  periodicals,  letters  to  write  and  to  read;  railway  travelling,  tkl 
post,  the  telegraph,  and  the  telephone,  devour  time  and  complcteli 
minoe  up  one's  life ;  any  solitude  for  fruitful  reSectiou  is  quite  oolj 
of  the  question.     Shall  I  find  it,  at  least,  among  the  fir>tree3  of  Itoj 
Carpatbiaos,  or  beneath  the  shade  of  the  old  oaks  of  the  Balkau?] 
Industry  is  spoiling   and    soiling    our    planet      Chemical   ptodn 
poisons  the  water,  the  dross  from  diifcreut  works  and  factories 
the  country,  quarries  split  up  the  picturesque  slopes  of  valleyt,  UtA 
coal  smoke  dulls  the  verdant  foliage  and  the  uxure  of  the  sky,  Iks 
drainage  of  largo  cities  turus  our  riven  iulu  sewcra,  whenee  emtrgt 
the  germs  of  typhus.     The  useful  destroys  the  beautiful ;  awl  ihia  isj 
so  general  as  at  times  to  bring  tears  to  the  eyes,      Qav 
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[tatiuiR,  on  tbe  lovely  Isle  of  Sta.  UaUna,  near  to  tbe  public  ^rdens 
^in  Venice,  erected  works  fur  the  biulditig  of  ungia<»,  ant]  replaced 
the  rains  of  a  fourth-ceaturv  church  by  chiaineTii,  whose  opujoe 
limoke,  produced   by  the  detcituble   bituiniiioiis   coal   of  the  Saar, 
I  "wonld  ROoo  leave  a  sooty  trace  oo  the  piiik  m&rble  of  the  Doge'a 
palace   and  on  the  moaaica   of  St.  Knrk,  jiut  as  we  «c«  them  on 
St.  Paul's  Cathedra]  in  Tjondoo,  so  ngly   covered  with  sticky  stresks. 
It  is  tnte  that  the  produce  of  this  induEtrial  scHrity  becomes  eon- 
dCDsed  in  rcvenao,  wliich  enriches  many  fiimtlics,  and  adds  coniidcr- 
ahly  to  the  list  of  the  Ixmrgcois  poptilation   inhabiting  the  capital. 
Here,  on  the  banit«  of  the  Rhine,  theste  revenues  arc  reprt^wntcd  by 
Tilbts  and  castles,  whose  pscndo-Grcek  or  Gotbic  architecture  peeps 
out  from  nmong  masses  of  eiutic  trce»  and  plants  io  the  most  sought- 
after   positions,   near   to   Bonn,  Godcsberg,  St.    Goar,  or    Uingen. 
>lx>ok  !   there  is  an  immense  feudal  cnstle,  beside  which  Stolzonfets, 
the  Empress  Augusta's  favourite  residence,  would  be  a  mere  shooting 
box.     This  immense  aasemblage  of  turrct<i,  galleries,  roofs,  and  tci^ 
races  must  have  cost  at  least  jtBO.OOO.     Hns  it  sprung  from  coal  or 
from  Bessemer  steel  ?     It  is  situated  just  below  the  nohic  ruin  of 
Dracbenfels.     Will  nut  the  dmgon  watching  over  the  NiebelungeD 
treasure  in  Njfclhcim's  den,  avenge   this  impertiucut  chatlcngc  of 
modern  plutocracy  ? 

AU  that  I  sec  on  my  way  up  the  Hhine  leads  me  to  reflect  on  the 
special  characteristicrt  of  Prussian  admin  istratiuu.  The  works  wliielt 
have  so  marvelloualy  "  domesticated  "  the  river  aa  to  make  it  a  type 
of  wliut  Pascal  calls  "  nn  chcmin  qui  msrehc,"  have  taken  between 
thirty  and  forty  yean,  and  have  been  carried  out  oontinuonsly, 
systematical  ly  and  scientifically.  In  her  public  works,  as  in  her 
militaiy  preparations,  Pruuia  has  succeeded  in  uniting  two  ijuatitiea 
which  are  only  too  often  lacking — a  spirit  of  coasistcney,  and  the 
love  of  progress.  The  desire  to  be  as  near  as  possible  to  perfection  ■ 
is  apparent  in  tbe  most  minute  details.  Not  nn&cqucntly  con-  • 
mteney,  and  a  too  close  fulluwiug  of  traditions,  leads  to  routine 
which  rejects  innorations.  Great  strength  is  attained,  and  tbo 
chances  of  success  are  considerably  increased  if,  wbtle  one  aim  is 
kept  always  in  view,  the  best  moans  to  attain  it  are  selected  and 
applied  without  delay. 

I  have  remarked,  when  speaking  of  parliamentary  administration, 
that  a  lack  of  consistency  was  one  icasou  of  the  feebleness  of 
democracies.  This  should  be  guarded  against  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
apparent,  or  inferiority  will  ensue.  A  few  trifling  fiicts  will  aliow 
that  the  Prussians  arc  as  great  lovers  of  useful  novelties  and  of 
practical  imprarcmcata  as  the  Amcricaus.  On  the  Uhiue,  at  the 
ferries,  llie  old  ferry-boats  have  been  replaced  by  littie  steamers,  which 
are  Donatantly  crossing  the  river  from  one  side  to  the  otiier.     At  the 
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railviij  !tationa,  I  notice  tliat  the  trucks  for  loggige  ore  nUKle 
Btecl,  aod  are  Ugliter  and  Htronger  than  any  I  have  seen  ebewbere. 
Tlio  ^stcm  for  warming  the  rsilway  compartments  is  also  men 
perfected,  lieattnl  pipes  ruD  under  th<^  scats  of  the  carnages,  aod 
the  paawogers  can  regulate  the  temperature  bv  tornuig  a  needle  n 
a  disc  from  Katt  (cold)  to  iVurm  or  vice-vtrad.  At  the  summit 
of  the  ton-cr  of  the  Town  Uall  of  Bcriio  the  different  flogstaffi 
for  the  flags  hoisted  on  the  fete  dnjs  are  ranged  in  order.  Out- 
side the  higlicst  gallery  iron  rings  have  been  fitted  all  roimd  in 
vhich  to  fix  the  staffs,  each  of  vhicli  has  a  number  corrcspondiiig 
to  the  same  number  on  the  ring  it  is  to  fit  into.  lu  this  maaaer 
both  rapidi^  and  regularity  arc  tusared.  Order  and  foresight  are 
•afe  nteaua  to  an  end. 

1  intended  going  to  Me  at  Stuttgart  a  former  member  <A  the 
Austrian  Cabinet,  Albert  Schiiflle,  who  now  devotes  all  his  time  to 
the  study  of  social  questions,  and  baa  publialicd  some  very  vcil- 
kiiown  works — among  othen,  "Capit«1ismus  und  Sociulismus,"  and 
"Bau  und  Leben  des  Socialen  Kiirpera"  ("Conatructiou  and  Life  of  tlui 
Soda]  Body  "),  books  which  place  him  at  the  extreme  left  of  Profes> 
aorial  Socialism.  UnforluHat«lr,  he  is  at  the  baths  in  the  Black  Forest. 
But  I  stop  at  Wurzburg  to  meet  Ludwig  Noir6,  a  philosopher  and 
philologist,  who  tia»  deigned  to  study  political  economy.  The  sigb 
of  the  socialistic  pas§  to  which  democratic  tendencies  are  leading 
modem  society,  induces  many  philosojfhers  tx>  turn  their  attention 
to  social  questions.  This  is  the  case  in  France  with  Jules  Simon, 
Paul  Janet,  Taine,  Renouvier;  in  England  with  Herbert  Speaoer, 
William  Graham,  and  even  with  that  sestlieticist  of  prc-RapbaeBte 
art,  Kuskin. 

I  bold  that  political  economy  should  go  hand  in  band  with  phib- 
sopby,  religion,  and  especially  with  morality  ;  but  as  I  cannot  myself 
rise  to  these  elerated  spheres  of  thought,  I  am  only  too  happy  when 
a  philosopher  throws  me  out  a  bit  of  cord  by  whicli  I  may  poQ 
myself  a  little  higher,  aborc  our  work>a-day  world.  Ludwig  Noiri 
has  written  a  book,  which  b  exactly  what  I  needed  in  this  respect, 
and  which  1  hope  to  be  able  to  speak  of  at  greater  length  a  little 
later.  llisentitlcd"D*sWei*>eng"("ThcTool").  llahows  tie  ti«th 
of  I'Vanklin's  saying  :  Man  it  a  lool-maiinff  crtaitire.  Noir^  says  that 
the  origin  of  tools  dates  from  the  origin  of  Reason  and  Laogoaje. 
At  the  commencement,  as  far  back  as  one  can  conceive,  man  was 
forced  to  act  on  matter  to  obtain  food.  This  action  on  Nature  far 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  wanta  is  labour.  As  men  were  linsg 
together  in  families  and  in  tribes,  labour  was  carried  on  in  commoB. 
A  person  making  a  mu»culju-  effort  very  naturally  pronounces  certain 
wonda  in  connection  with  the  effort  be  is  making.  These  aomuli, 
repeated  and  beard  by  the  entire  group,  were  after  a  time  ondentood 
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to  signify  the  actioa  of  which  thoy  vcrc  thu  spontaneous  ncoomiMiDi- 
meat.  Tlias  waa  laagoagc  bora  front  natural  a^liritj-  in  view  of 
supplj'iiig  imperious  Dccdsi  and  tfav  verb  rcprvacoting  the  action 
prccnicd  all  their  words.  'Hie  e^ort  to  pnjcurc  the  oeceBsaiy  and 
useful  develops  the  ronso&iDg  powcns,  aud  tools  soou  became  nocesaaiy. 
Wherever  traces  of  pre-iiistoric  meti  ore  found,  there  in  also  to  be 
found  the  flint  implcmcuf.  Thus  reason,  lauguagc,  labour,  and 
implements,  all  msnifcstatious  of  aii  iatetligciice  MlMtblc  of  iiro* 
grow,  appeared  almost  simultancouHly. 

Noin^!  has  dcvdo|M»l  this  theory-  fully  in  another  bocA,  entitled, 
UisprungderSprache"  ("Origin  of  Speech").  Wbeuit  vaspubliafaed 
Max  Miiller  stated  in  the  CoNTEMi-uaAKV  Bkview,  that,  although  he 
considered  this  Bj'stcm  too  exclu&ire,  yet  it  was  far  superior  to  cither 
the  onymatopccis  or  the  interjection  theory,  and  thst  it  wns  eertitiiily 
the  best  and  the  most  probable  one  brought  forward  at  present.  I 
can  but  bow  before  this  appreciation. 

Noir^ -is  a  fanatical  Kantiuii,  and  an  cnthusioHlic  admirer  of  Scho- 
peahancr.  He  has  succeeded  in  forming  a  eommittcc  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  statue  in  honour  of  the  modern  Hcmcliles.  Tlie 
committee,  he  says,  must  be  international,  for  if  as  a  writer  Schopen- 
hauer be  German,  as  a  philosopher  he  bcloof^s  to  the  entire  world,  aud 
he  aalccd  me  to  join  it.  "  I  am  exceedingly  flattered  by  the  proposal," 
said  I ;  "  but  I  otTer  two  objections.  In  the  first  place,  a  humble  ceooo- 
mist  has  not  the  right  to  place  liis  name  side  by  side  with  such  as  are 
already  oa  the  list.  Secondly,  being  an  incurable  disciple  of  Platonism, 
I  fear  that  Schopenhauer  ditl  not  remain  in  the  ("artesian  line  of  spirit- 
ualism. 1  feel  persuaded  that  two  notions,  which,  it  appears,  arc  at 
the  present  day  very  old-fashioned — 1  s|>eak  of  a  belief  in  Uod  and  in 
the  soul's  immortality — should  form  the  basis  of  all  social  science.  He 
who  believes  in  nothing  but  matter  cannot  rise  to  a  notion  of  what 
'  ought  to  be ' — Le.,  to  an  ideal  of  right  and  justice.  This  ideal  can 
only  be  conceived  as  a  divine  order  of  things  imposing  itaelf  morally 
ou  mankind.  The  '  Itevuc  Philosophique '  of  October,  18812,  says, 
'  Positive  science,  as  understood  at  the  present  day,  eouvidcrs  not 
what  thoitid  be,  but  only  what  i$.  It  searches  merely  the  formula  of 
facts.  All  idea  of  obligation,  or  of  imperative  prohibition,  is  com- 
pletely foreign  to  its  code.'  Such  a  creed  is  a  death-stroke  to  all 
Dotion  of  duty.  I  believe  that  faith  in  a  future  life  is  indispensable 
for  the  accomplishment  of  good  wor!(«.     Maierialism  weakens  the 

»iB<nal  wsse,  and  naturally  leads  to  general  decay." 
"Vea,"  replied  Noir£,  "tliisisjust  the  problem.  How,  side  by  side 
with  the  dire  ncccssitiea  of  Nature,  or  with  Divine  omnipotence,  con 
there  be  place  for  luimao  pcnonaltty  and  liberty  ?  Nobody,  neither 
Christian  nor  Katuralist,  has  yet  been  able  satisfactorily  to  answer 
this.     Hence  has  sprung,  on  the  one  hand,  the  predestination  of  the 
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CalvinisU  and  Luther's  Dt  tervo  arbilrio,  &u<l,  on  tite  otber, 
(IctcrminUm  uid  matcrialiam.  Kant  is  llic  first  mortal  vrlio  feaf^ 
Ie»ly  studied  tLis  fm^blem  and  studied  ic  satUfactorily.  HcplaDf^cd 
into  the  aI)j-»»,  Jikc  the  diver  of  Schiller,  and  returned,  haTinj 
vauquislied  the  nionstcn  he  found  there,  and  holding  in  bis  liuud  the 
golden  cu]>  from  which  henceforward  Humanity  may  driuk  the  Unoe 
bercrage  of  Truth.  As  notliing  can  be  of  greater  interest  to  ns 
than  the  solution  of  this  problem,  so  our  gratitude,  be  it  ever  to 
considerable,  can  nerer  possibly'  c<iual  the  Krvicc  Tendered  by  thti 
really  prodigious  effort  of  the  human  mind.  Kant  has  provided  n* 
irith  the  only  arm  which  can  combat  mAtcrialisin.  It  is  full  time 
ire  should  make  use  of  it,  for  thia  detestable  doctrine  is  evcrywhew 
undermining  the  foundations  of  human  soeiety.  1  venerate  the 
memory  of  Schopenhauer,  because  be  has  inspired  tlio  truths  rerealed 
by  Kant  with  more  real  life  and  penetrating  vigour.  Schopenhauer 
is  not  well  known  in  either  France  or  Kngland.  Some  of  hi«  vorks 
bsTc  hccn  translated,  but  no  one  has  really  understood  him 
thoroughly,  became  to  understand  a  philosopher  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  admire  but  to  be  passionately  attached  to  him.  '  Tbe  foUy 
of  the  Cross '  is  an  admirable  expression, 

"  Scbopenhaner  maiDtaiuB  that  the  will  is  tlie  great  source  ofatl: 
it  means  both  personality  and  liberty.  \Vc  are  here  at  ouce  planted 
at  the  antipodes  of  naturalistic  deta-minism.  Free  tntcltigCMe 
creates  matter.  Sptriliu  in  nobis  qui  vifftl,  ilte/acil.  (Jod  U  the 
great  ideal.  Ue  does  not  otake  us  move,  but  moves  Himself  in  UL 
The  more  we  apjHnpriatc  to  ourselves  this  Idea3,  the  freer  we  beoouej 
wc  are  liie  reasonable  and  conscious  authort  of  our  actions,  and  libcrtj 
consists  in  this.  Schopenbauer's  moral  law  is  precisely  that  ti 
Christianity — a  law  of  abnegation,  of  resignation  and  asceticism. 
AVIiat  Cbrifltians  call  Charity,  he  designates  as '  Pity.'  He  exhorts  hb 
followers  to  struggle  against  self-will ;  not  to  let  tbeir  eyes  dwell  on 
the  passing  delusions  of  the  outside  world,  but  to  seek  tbeir  aaaft 
peace  by  saerificing  all  pursuits  and  interests  which  should  fix  tlwir 
attentions  solely  on  the  cliangtng  wene*  of  this  life.  Are  nottlieu 
also  the  Gospel  principles  ?  Must  they  be  rejected  because  Boddhs 
also  preuclied  them  ?  '  The  sovereign  proof  of  the  truth  of  my 
doctrines,'  sajs  Schopenhauer,  'is  the  number  of  Christian  pemo* 
who  have  abandoned  all  their  earthly  treature,  ]M)sttioii  and  richn, 
and  have  embraced  voluntary  poverty,  devoting  themselves  whollr  to 
the  service  of  the  ]>oor  and  the  sick  and  needy,  uiidaunled  in  (heir 
work  of  charity  by  the  most  frightful  wounds,  the  most  rcfoltiiiE 
complaints.  Their  happineM  consists  in  self-aboi^ation,  In  their 
indifference  to  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  in  tbeir  li\ing  faitb  in  lbs 
immortality  of  their  being,  and  in  a  future  of  endl«*s  bltss.' 

"  The  chief  aim  of  Kant's  metaphystes,"  proceeds  Noir£, "  t»  to  lU  ft 
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limit  to  tb«  circle  Uiat  c«u  be  embnced  1»y  raan'ii  reaBon.  'Wo  re- 
Hemblc,'  he  sajTs,  '  fish  in  a  pond,  who  can  sec,  just  tg  the  ctlge  of  the 
water,  tlie  bankn  that  imprison  them,  but  »re  perfectly  igaoraot  of  all 
ihat  is  beyond.'  Sohopeiiiiaucr  pocs  farther  than  Ksiui.  *  True,'  he 
saysr,  'we    can  only  sec   the  world  from    ouL-<ide,  and   as  a  pheno- 

f  meooD,  hut  there  ia  one  little  loophole  left  opcu  to  us  by  which  we 
can  get  a  peep  at  substantial  realities,  and  Uiis  loophole  is  each  in- 
dividnal  "  Myself,"  n^vcaled  to  tw  as  "  \\ill,"  which  gires  us  the  key  to 

[  the  "  Transcendent" '  Yon  say,  dear  ooUci^nic,  that  you  arc  incurably 
Platonic ;  are  you  not  then  aware  Seho)>en!tauer  conslautly  refers  to 
the  '  divine '  Plato,  and  to  the  iocomparable,  the  prodigious,  der 
erstsunliche  Kant.  His  ^rcat  merit  is  to  have  defended  idealism  against 
all  tlic  wild  beasts  which  IHnte  met  with  in  the  dark  forest,  neUa 
aelva  oxcura,  into  which  he  had  atmyed — materialism  and  sensualism, 
and  their  wortby  ofTitpriDg,  scllishoess  and  bestiality.  Nothing  can  be 
more  false  or  dao'^croas  than  physics  without  metaphysics,  and  yet 
this  truth  proclaimed  at  the  present  day  by  great  men  merely  provokes 
a  laugh.  The  notion  of  duty  is  based  on  metaphysics.  Nothing  in 
Nature  teaches  it,  and  physicx  arc  silent  on  tlie  subject.  Nature  b 
pitiless;  brote  force, triumphs  there.  The  better  armed  destroys 
and  devoum  his  less  favoured  brother.  Where  then  isrigbtandjustice? 
Materialists  adopt  as  their  motto  the  words  which  l^cnebmcn  falsely 
accuse  onr  Chancellor  of  having  uttered,  'Might  is  Right.'  Scbo* 
pcnhauer's  '  Pity,'  Chri»liaii '  Charity,'  the  pbiloso])her'a  and  jurist's 
'  Justice,'  arc  diametrically  opposed  to  instinct  and  the  voice  of  Nature, 
which  urge  us  to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  satisfaction  of  animal 
appetites.  Ilead  the  eloquent  conclusion  of  the  book  of  Langc, 
'Geschichtc  des  Matcrtalismuit.'  If  mntcrialism  be  not  vanquished 
vltilc  it  is  yet  time,  all  the  law  courts,  prisous,  bayonets  and  grape- 
shot  in  the  world  will  not  suflicc  to  prevent  the  downfall  of  the  social 
edifice.  This  pernicious  doctrine  must  he  banished  from  tbe  brains 
of  learned  men,  where  it  now  reigns  supreme.  It  has  started  from 
thence,  and  has  gradually  obtained  a  hold  on  tbe  public  mind.  It  is 
the  dnty  of  true  philosophy  to  save  the  world." 

"  But,"  I  replied, "  Schopenhauer's  philo*ophy  will  never  be  compre- 

Ihcodcd  hut  by  a  small  minority  ;  for  myself,  I  humbly  confcw  I  have 

[never  read  but  fragments  translated." 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  have  never  perused  the  original,"  answered  Noir^, 
"  the  stylo  is  exceedingly  clear  and  Mmple.  He  i«  one  of  our  best 
writers.  Ho  has  exposed  the  moat  abstruse  problems  in  the  best 
possible  terms.  No  one  has  more  thoroughly  justified  the  truth  ot 
what   our   Jean  Paul  said  of  Plato,  Itacon  and  Leibnitz,  the  most 

,  Icaroed  reflection   need  not  exclude  a  brilliant  setting  to  show  it  off 

liu  relief,  any  more  than  a  learned  brain  excludes  a  line  forehead  and 
a  fine  face,      (jufortunatcly,  }1.  dc  Hartmaun,  who  popularized  Scho- 
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pcnhaucr,  hat  too  frequently  rendered  liis  ideas  uniutclligible  br  Us 
Hegelian  jargon.  Schopenhauer  eould  not  endure  Ilcgctiauism.  Like 
BO  looDocliuit,  he  omuhcd  to  (hivtrrt  its  idols  irith  a  hcav}^  club.  He 
approved  of  violent  expressions,  and  indul^d  in  very  strong  terms. 
So,  for  iuKtaucc,  he  liked  what  he  calls  die  ijHUliche  GroMieil, '  diviuc 
coaneacss.'  At  the  same  time,  he  prai&cs  elef&nce  and  |;ood  maDUcra, 
and  cren,  stranpt:  to  eajt,  has  transUted  a  little  manual  on  '  Tlu;  Way 
to  Beliave  m  Sucicty,'  '  El  Oracnlo  Manual,'  |inl)lishcd  in  IG58,  by  tlie 
Jesuit,  Baltaaar  Gracian.  '  There  was  a  time,'  be  trritea,  '  when  (jcr- 
matiy's  tbrec  great  )io]>hiRts,  Fietite,  Sclivllint:,  und  specially  Uegel, 
that  seller  of  senselesanen,  der  freche  unsiniiige  Schmierer,  that  im- 
pertinent scribbler,  imagiuctl  tlivy  wonld  appear  learned  by  becoming 
obscure.  This  shameless  humbug;  succeeded  in  irinning  the  adula- 
tiona  of  the  multitude,  lie  reigned  at  the  llniverftitieK,  where  lus 
style  was  tmitate<l.  Mcgeliantsni  became  a  religion,  and  a  most  iu- 
tolersnt  one.  Whosoever  wa»  not  Ilcgelian  was  suspeetcd  evcu  by 
the  Prussian  State.  All  ibeac  good  (^nllemeu  were  in  quest  of  the 
Absolute,  and  pretended  tiiat  they  had  found  it,  and  brought  it  \ 
ill  tbcir  carpet- bugit.' 

"  Kant  utaiuLaiued  that  haman  reason  can  only  grasp  the  relatin. 
'  Error,'  cry  iu  chorus  He^cl,  Schelling,  Jacobi  and  Schleicnuacbtf, 
and/u/fifuanii.  'The  Alnolute  !  Why,  1  know  it  intimately  ;  it  has  IK> 
Bccrets  from  mc,'  and  the  different  universities  became  tlie  scenes  of 
revolutioiiif  of  the  Absolute  which  stirred  all  Germany.  If  it  were 
proposed  to  attempt  to  recall  these  iUnstrious  mauiaca  to  tlieir  right 
reason,  tlie  question  was  asked,  '  Uo  you  adequately  comprehend  tlia 
Absolute  ?'  '  No.'  '  Then  hold  your  tongue ;  you  are  a  l>ad  Christian 
and  a  daugeroua  subject.  Beware  of  the  stronghold.'  llie  unfor- 
tunate Ueueke  was  so  startled  by  this  treatment  that  be  went  nuul 
and  drowned  himself.  Finally  these  great  authorities  quarrelled 
between  themselves.  They  informed  each  other  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  Absolute:  A  quarrel  on  this  subject  was  very  often 
deadly.  These  battles  resemble  the  discussion  at  Toledo  between  llie 
Babbi  ami  ilie  Muuk  iu  Heine's  "  Jlomituccro."  After  they  had  both 
lengthily  disctiSMd  and  quarrelled,  tlie  king  said  to  the  qoeea : 
'  Wtiieh  of  the  two  do  you  thiuk  is  right  ?'  '  I  think,'  replied  the 
queen,  'that  they  both  smell  equally  unpleasantly.' 

"  This  nebulous  system  ol  the  Hcgelijin  Abeolutc-scekcrs,  remindiot! 
one  of  Nepbelokokkygia,  'the  town  in  the  clouds,'  in  .iViitlo- 
phaoes'  '  Birds,'  has  become  a  proverb  with  our  Fri:nch  neighboun^ 
who  ivry  rightly  are  fond  of  clearness.  When  anything  seems  to  tliem 
uninlcllit^iblc,  they  dub  it  as  German  mctaphyBica.  Cousin  ilid  kis 
best  to  clarify  ull  this  iudigesttbie  stuff,  and  serve  it  up  in  a  palatablo 
form,  iiut  in  so  doing  he  lost,  not  his  Latin,  but  his  German  and 
his  Fiencli.     I  am  sure  you  never   understood  that  '  pure  Being ' 
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was  identical  with  '  no  Being.'  Do  joii  recollect  Grimm's  story,  *  The 
Emperor'N  Rnhc?'  A  tailor  coQilcoined  to  death  promised,  in  onler 
to  obtain  his  pardon,  to  mukc  the  Emperor  the  fiuc«t  robe  ever  seon. 
lie  Ktitched,  and  sttlchcd,  and  alitchetl  ceaselessly,  and  finally 
anoounoed  that  the  robe  was  ready,  but  that  it  was  invisible  t<i  all, 
save  to  wise  people.  All  the  sen-ants,  officers,  and  chamberlains  of  the 
court  came  U)  examine  this  work  of  art  with  the  uiniBters  imd  high 
dij^iiitarica,  and  one  and  all  pronounced  it  inagnitioent.  On  the 
coronation  day  the  J!)niperor  is  supposed  to  put  on  the  costume,  and 
rid«»  tlirough  the  town  in  proccuion.  The  streets  and  windoirs  arc 
crowded ;  no  one  will  admit  that  he  has  less  wisdom  than  hi>  neigh- 
bour, and  all  repeat ;  '  How  ma^iliccut !  \Va»  ever  anything  seen 
so  lovely  ?'  At  last  a  little  child  calls  out, '  Dut  the  Emperor  is  naked, 
and  it  was  then  admitted  that  the  rohe  bad  never  existed,  aad  the 
tailor  was  hanged. 

"  Seho[>euhaucr  is  the  child  revealing  the  misery,  or  rather  the  non* 
existence  of  Hegeliani»iu,  and  his  writings  were  cousi^ueutly  unap- 
preciated for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  The  first  edition  of  bis  most 
important  work  found  iu  way  to  the  grocer's  shop  and  tlicnce  to  the 
rubbish  heap.  It  is  our  duty  to-day  to  make  amends  for  «uch 
injusliee,  and  to  render  him  the  honour  which  is  his  due;  his 
pessimism  need  not  stay  you.  '  The  world,'  be  says,  '  is  full  of  evil, 
and  all  suffer  here  below.  Man's  will  is  by  nature  perverse.'  Is  not 
this  doctriuo  the  very  essence  of  Christianity?  lat/emitU  omnis 
creatura.  He  maintains  that  our  natural  will  is  selfish  and  bod,  but 
that,  by  an  effort  over  it^df,  it  may  become  puritied  aud  rise  above  its 
natural  slate  to  a  state  of  grace,  of  holiucss,  of  which  tbe  Cburoh 
speaks,  Sturtpoc  irAoi'c.  This  is  the  deliverance,  the  Redemption,  for 
which  pious  souls  long,  and  it  is  to  be  attained  by  an  indifiurcnee  to 
and  condemnation  of  the  world  and  of  self.  Spernere  mundutn, 
Jfperwre  «■,  s/n-merf  se  tpeVRi."* 

Before  leaving  Wiirxburg  I  visit  the  Palace,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  Prince- Uishops,  and  also  several  ehnrcbes.  The  Palace,  die 
liendenz,  is  tmmcute,  and  seems  the  more  so  when  ouc  rctlectx  that  it 
was  destined  to  ornament  the  chief  town  of  a  small  bii^hopric.  Built 
between  the  years  172U  and  174-t,  alUr  the  plan  of  the  palace  of 
^'^cnaillcs,  it  is  very  nearly  as  large.  There  is  not  such  another 
staircase  to  be  found  anywhere.     This,  and  the  hall  which  precedes 
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it,  occupj*  tbc  entire  ^idth  of  tlic  building  snd  n  tliirti  of  its  tei 
and  tlieeifect  isreally  of  imperini  inagnificeikc&  The  trains  of  crowd* 
of  ausocknd  prctatea  and  6nc  ladies  could  sweep  here  with  aue. 
The  cut  »loitc  bnliiMrndcs  iire  oniamonted  with  statues.  There  is  a 
suite  of  SiK)  rceeption-rooiDs — all  for  sbow,  none  for  use.  A  certain 
natuber  of  these  were  decorated  at  the  time  of  the  French  Empire. 
How  mean  the  paintings  on  the  ceilinpra,  the  pscudo-cJaswc  valli, 
and  the  mahogany  furniture  with  hniss  onianients,  appear  wbes 
compared  to  the  aprtments  completed  at  the  bej^noing  of  tbe 
eighteenth  century,  where  tlw  "chia>r<?o"  omatnentatiou  exhibits  all 
its  reductions.  I  har«  serer  seen,  all  over  Europe,  anything  in  thii 
atvlc  so  perfect  or  better  preserred.  The  curtains  are  in  material  of 
the  period,  and  ttie  chairs, sofas,  aiul  urni-chairs  are  covered  to  matcfa. 
Eftcli  room  is  of  a  dominant  colour.  There  is  n  green  one  with 
metallic  shades,  like  the  wing*  of  a  Brazilian  beetle.  Tho  Aroeft^ 
silk  on  the  furniture  is  to  correspond.  The  effect  is  magical.  In 
another,  splendid  Gobelin  tapestry,  after  Lcbrun,  repreaenta  the 
triumph  and  the  clemency  of  Alexander.  Another,  again,  ia  all 
mirrors,  cren  to  the  door-pancli,  but  groups  of  flowers  in  oil  punt- 
ing on  the  glass  temper  the  excessive  brilliancy.  The  stoves  arc  really 
marrels  of  inventive  genius  and  good  taste,  all  in  white  and  goid 
Saxony  china.  The  blacksmith's  art  never  produced  anything  finer 
than  the  immenae  wronghi-iron  gates  which  enclose  the  pleanm- 
grounds,  with  their  terraces,  lawns,  grass-plots,  fonntaius,  and  nutic 
retreats.  This  princely  residence,  which  has  been  almost  iurariably 
vacant  since  tho  suppression  of  episcopal  aorereignty,  has  rcmainod 
pcrfcetly  intact.  It  has  been  deteriorated  neither  by  pupitlar  inso^ 
reclions  nor  by  changes  in  taste.  What  fi«i.»hed  models  of  the  style 
of  tho  Regency  architects  and  furniture  makers  could  find  hen  to 
copy  from ! 

Tbe  contemplation  of  all  these  grandeurs  suggests  two  questions 
to  my  mind.  Where  did  thcac  Sovereigns  of  tiuy  Slates  find  tlie 
money  to  furnish  thcinsclres  witli  splendours  and  luxarics  which 
Louis  XIV.  might  hare  envied?  jly  colleague,  George  Schau, 
Profeasor  of  Political  Kconomy  at  the  University  of  Wunburg,  in- 
forms mc  that  these  bishops  had  scarcely  any  troops  to  maintaia. 
"Make,"  he  says,  "builders,  joiners,  upholsterers,  and  carpcnt«n(rf 
nil  our  soldiers  all  over  the  land  at  the  present  day,  and  Qcnaaay 
might  soon  be  covered  with  such  palaces." 

Second  question  :  How  could  these  bishop?,  disciples  of  Hini 
"who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head,"  spend  the  money  raised  by 
taxation  of  the  poor,  on  pomps  and  luxury  worthy  of  a  Darius  <ir  a 
Heliogabalus  ?  Had  tboy  not  read  the  Gospel  condemnation  of  Itivct, 
and  the  commentaries  of  the  Church's  Fathers  ?  Was  the  Ckriatiaa 
doctrine  of  humility  and  of  charity,  cren  to  voluntary  poverty,  uuly 
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understood  in  monftsterics  ami  conii-ciits  ?  Those  grandees  of  tbe 
Church  miut  have  bcca  completely  bUade<!  by  the  mixtakou  sophism 
which  Iflsda  to  the  belief  that  cxtrnra^ancc  «ud  vastc  benefits  tbe 
vorkiug  man,  the  real  producer.  Tim  unfortunate  error  i*  ouly  too 
harmful  at  the  pretient  day. 

I  Doriog  the  cight«coth  century  the  majority  of  the  churches  of 
WiiTzburf;  were  completely  spoilt  by  bciDg  ornamented  in  that 
Louis  XV.  style,  suited  ouly  to  the  interior  of  palaces.  As  Boilcou  says, 
"  ce  lie  soat  que  festous,  ce  iie  sont  qu'aittragales,"  gothie  arches  dis- 
appear  hc&cath  garlands  of  flovcrs,  clouds  with  angel's  draperies  in 
relief  and  intorlucings  of  "  ehioor^e,"  the  whole  in  plaster  and  covered 
with  gilding.  The  altars  are  frequently  entirely  gilt.  It  is  a  perfect 
profusion  of  makc-hclierc  riches.  In  the  towns  tbe  fn9ades  of  some 
bouses  here  and  there  are  finished  examples  of  this  florid  architecture. 
Doubtless  the  radiance  of  Versailles  magDificcnce  urged  Germany  tu 
decorate  her  monuments  and  dwellings  "  k  la  Fran^aise,"  even  after 
the  Sun  there  hod  set. 

tVom  my  windows,  nliich  look  out  on  to  the  square  before  the 
palace,  I  sec  a  battalion  of  troops  march  past  to  exercise.  Even  the 
gnards  et  Berlin  could  not  march  mure  automatically.  The  legs  and 
tbe  left  arm  move  exactly  together,  while  the  guns  arc  held  precisely 
nt  the  same  iiuglc  by  each  soldier.  Their  steel  barrels  form  a  perfectly 
straight  line  as  they  glisten  in  the  sunshine.  The  ranks  of  soldiers 
ore  absolutely  rectilinenr.  The  whole  more  in  a  body  as  if  they  were 
fastened  on  to  a  rati.  It  is  perfection,  ^^'bat  care  and  pains  muttt 
bavc  been  bestowed  before  such  a  result  could  be  attained  I  The 
Bavarians  hare  nattirally  done  tlieir  very  best  to  equal  and  even  to 
surpass  the  Prussians.  They  do  not  choose  to  be  esteemed  auy 
longer  as  mere  beer>drinkcrs,  heavy,  and  somewhat  dense.  I  wonder 
if  this  cJteeedinKly  severe  drill,  so  effective  on  parade,  is  of  use  on  a 
batUe-tield  of  the  present  <Uy,  where  it  is  usual  (o  disperse  to  attack. 
I  am  not  competent  to  answer  this  question,  but  it  is  certain  that 
ri^  discipline  accustoms  the  suldicr  to  onler  and  obedience ;  two  very 
necsanry  Tirtues,  especially  in  a  democratic  ago.  Obedience  ia  still 
more  wanted  when  the  iron  hand  of  despotism  gives  place  to  the 
authority  of  magistrates  and  laws.  The  mi^iou  of  schooU  and 
military  tcnice  is  to  teach  this  lesson  to  the  citizens  of  Republics. 
Hie  more  the  chief  power  loosens  its  hold,  the  more  should  free  man 
bend  at  once  to  the  exigences  necessary  for  tbe  maintenance  of 
order  in  the  Stale.  If  thin  be  not  so,  uuarchy  will  result,  and  ii 
return  to  desjK>tism  is  then  inevitable,  for  anarchy  cannot  be 
tolerated. 

In  the  evening  the  sound  of  bugles  is  beard.  It  is  the  retreat 
sounding  for  tbe  garrisou  troops.  It  is  a  melancholy  farewell  to  tlie 
day  pissing  away,  and,  religious,  like  a  call  to  rest,  from  tbe  night. 
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which  ia  fu&t  fnlliog.  Alas  1  boir  aad  it  is  to  think  that  these 
trtimjwts  thus  hnriiiouimi«ly  tounding  the  curfew  will  odc  dxj  f  i>« 
the  signal  for  battle  and  bloodshed!  Men  are  still  ns  savage  as  wild 
brii!(lK,  aud  with  leo  inotirc,  for  they  no  longer  dcvotir  their 
slaughtered  enemy.  I  am  a  incmi>cr  of  at  loaat  four  sociotia 
whose  object  is  to  preach  peace  and  rccotninciid  arbitration.  Xo 
one  lixteuB  to  us.  Kven  free  nations  prefer  to  light.  1  admit 
perfectly  that  when  the  security  or  the  existence  of  *  country  is  at 
stake,  it  is  impossible  to  have  recourse  U>  arhitnttioD,  although  its 
decisions  would  be  at  least  a^  just  as  those  of  Tiolence  and  chance ; 
but  there  are  eiwea  which  1  call  "  Jenkins'  cars,"  since  readhii; 
Carlylc's  "  Frederic  the  Great."*  In  such  as  these,  where  the  qaestipn 
is  one  of  amour  jrrtipre,  of  obstinacy,  and  frcqucutly,  I  may  say, 
also,  of  stupidity,  arbitration  might  often  prevent  conflicts. 

But  if  man  is  Mill  hurt]  on  his  fellow,  he  has  become  more  tcDder 
towards  animals.  Uc  has  forbidden  their  being  nsclessly  tortnred.  I 
take  note  of  a  touching  example  of  this.  I  walk  up  to  the  Citvlcl, 
whence  there  is  a  splendid  view  over  all  Fniioonia.  I  cross  the  bridge 
over  the  Maine.  In  n  street  where  the  quaint  pinio?is  of  the  boosn 
and  gaudy  sign-posts  over  the  doors  would  delight  the  eye  of  a  paiolcr. 
1  see  a  sort  of  sentry-box,  on  which  is  written  in  large  charactcn, 
Thitrschtttz-Vfreiix  ("Society  for  the  Protection  of  Animals.")  A 
horae  is  standing  there.  Why  'i  To  be  at  the  disposal  of  waggonen 
with  a  heavy  loiul  who  are  going  up  the  slope  to  the  bridge,  nA 
thus  to  prevent  them  iU'trcating  their  horses.  This  seems  to  me  iar 
more  ingenious  and  efficacious  tlian  the  inHiction  of  a  tine. 

Wiirxburjc  is  not  an  industrial  town.  There  apiKara  to  be  na 
special  reason  why  the  populniiuu  and  the  wealth  of  the  city  sbouM 
increase  rapidly,  and  yet  the  old  town  is  surrounded  with  fine  new 
quarters,  fashionable  squares,  pretty  walks  and  fiuc  wide  stitrls, 
handsome  houses  and  villav.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  that  atagBlar 
phenomenon  of  our  nge,  the  immense  iuereasc  ia  the  anmber  of 
well-to-do  families,  is  distinctly  apparent  If  this  continue  in  the 
same  proportions,  the  "  masses  "  of  the  future  will  not  he  composed 
of  thote  wbo  live  on  wages  and  salarica,  but  of  those  liviugon  [Rofo, 
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•  Ob  April  20.  \'%\.  the  EngtUi  T«Mel  Rtiicftm,  Ckptain  JmiIiUib,  ia  vMtod  t^O* 

cautgusnli.        '-'--  -  ---  -      ,— —  --'         „,""  „   .  "!--  -  , 

Knd  none  nahoml,  but  thoy  ill-treat  him  by  limn)[iD|E  liini  Unt  to  tbiysH  aadlMUaiu 
tlic  <sbia  bo/ t»  li  >•  r<ot.    The  rojic  bnak*.  hi>w«v<'^ 


if  Havsnao,  who  accow  ^c  capuus  of  imafidliog  iB>litanr  gomlk.    TV; 


one  of  liii  tara,  Mlini^biiii  Ui  tab*  itin  lii«  kiiiK,     . 
T4n|[iiance.     Fops  wtit«s  vrrae*  about  bi*  tar.  nmt 
Wttti  S|iiuD  jiiat  Ihcii,  iDit  all  i«  ap(4r«itly  Wgottvn. 
olTerftl  fcv  the  SpaniaMi  to  Knglbh  ' 
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icii  brought  np  a^i'i  thn  t-i^iiu  ui  Jcnkiss'iM* 
Ht  \\iu\  ytaitT\i:A  it  in  iriulilins-  Tliu  alitor*  irvnl  about  U^iilon  wittniij  UiatnsaitiiM 
"mr  tor  rar ''  'n  tbcir  biti.  Tbc  latfc  tnomhaal*  aiiii  ihi{Hiura«i»«pMiMtli«r«»a 
Williini  I'itt  aiul  iV-ri'i'-:    ■■  — M.MJre  war  v  "'    -'  ■■■■    '"-'  " 'i-J- -  (mwJ  ta 

dcclusit.  TImc  HiU.h'ioi  rwfti** 

lasdandM*.  Joni*  hiim!.    [ftti  :.:al,«^p 

CsttjV;  tlut  tor  iKnikt  lui^  Ihoiie*  a  conBtcIUtiuu  liks  linnaiM*  ini*» 
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int£n>Bt.  or  revenue  Revoiutions  will  become  itnptjs-iibte,  for  the 
establishnl  onler  of  things  would  \Mve  morv  iirtitoctor^  Ihiiu  asuailaut*. 
These  countless  comfortable  residence*,  these  edifices  of  all  kinds 
which  spnnif  uj>  in  tvcry  direction,  with  their  luxnrions  and  opnlent 
»p[ioin(aieiits,  all  tliis  wealth  and  well-beitiit,  is  the  result  of  the 
c[D])loraicnt  of  machinery.  ^^achiItc^y  increases  [}roductinn  «o& 
cvcouomiiurs  Inbour,  and  a«  ibe  waxes  of  labour  have  not  diminished, 
the  nnoaber  of  those  who  could  lire  without  working  ha*  inCTvasvd. 

Wiirxburp  posse»ae«  an  ancient  Unirernty.  It  is  a  very  old  sii- 
tccnth-oentiir^-btiildiQ^,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  As  they 
recently  did  me  iho  honour  to  confer  on  me  t!ie  degree  of  Doctor 
honoi-i»  causa,  I  wished  to  see  the  Rector  to  oScr  him  tnr  thanks,  but 
1  hud  not  ihe  good  fortune  to  meet  him.  On  the  Douletard, 
specin!  inotitutes  bare  been  constructed  for  each  separate  science,  for 
chemistry,  ]>by«ic3,and  physiology.  Immense  Htims  hare  been  spent 
in  Germany  to  add  a  number  of  those  ueparatc  institutes  to  the 
diOcreiit  Unircrsiticit.  The  eminent  professor  of  ehtiuistry  at  Bonn, 
M.  Kckul^,  recently  took  me  over  the  building  constructed  for  his 
branch  of  science.  With  its  Greek  columns,  and  its  palatial  fni;adc, 
it  is  considerably  more  extensive  than  the  whole  of  the  old  University. 
The  »ub-»oil  devoted  to  experimental  and  metallurgical  chemistry 
retcmbles  immense  works  or  foundries.  The  professor's  apartments 
are  far  more  sumptuous  than  those  of  the  first  authorities.  Neither 
the  Governor,  the  Bishop,  nor  even  the  General  hiuisi^lf,  can  boast 
of  anything  to  be  compared  with  them.  In  the  drawing-rooms  and 
dancing  saloons  the  whole  town  might  1>c  ns«;mbled.  This  institute 
has  cost  more  than  a  million  francs.  In  Germany  it  is  very  rightly 
considered  that  a  professor  who  has  cx]>criment«  to  make  ought  to 
live  in  the  same  building  where  are  the  laboratories  aud  lecture- 
rooms.  It  is  only  thus  that  be  is  able  to  follow  analyses  which  need 
his  supervision,  at  times  even  at  nigbt.  Comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology  have  also  each  their  palace.  Several  professors  of 
natural  »cienc«s  complain  that  it  is  really  an  excess.  They  say  they 
are  cru><bed  by  the  cstcnt  and  complications  of  their  appurtenances, 
and  cpccialiy  by  the  cares  and  responsibilities  they  involve ; 
nevertheless,  if  exaggeration  there  be,  it  is  on  the  right  side. 
Bacon's  motto,  "  Knowledge  is  I'ower,"  becomes  truer  every  day. 
The  proper  application  of  scieoce  is  the  chief  source  of  wealth,  aud, 
consequently,  of  jMJwcr.  Natiouit,  do  you  wish  to  be  powerful  and 
rich  ?     Then  encourage  to  the  utmost  your  learned  men. 

I  stop  a  day  en  route  to  revisit  Nuremberg,  the  Pompeii  of  the 
Middle  Age*.  I  will  not  speak  of  its  many  interesting  churches, 
housca,  toners,  of  the  Wooldiog  Chamber,  nor  of  the  terrible  Iron 
Virgin,  covexcil  inside  with  spikes,  like  Kegalus'  barrel,  which,  in 
closing,  pierced  its  victim  through  and  through,  and  opened  to  drop 
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the  corpse  itth)  the  torrent  roaring  a  Iiuudrod  feet  below.  Nothing 
gives  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  refined  cruelty  of  these  dark  agea. 
Eut  I  hare  no  wiah  to  encroach  upon  Baedeker's  pntrogativo.  A 
word  only  aa  to  what  I  oce  before  the  cathedral.  I  obtcrve 
there  a  small  (lothtc  monument,  which  reminds  me  of  the  Ronuu 
column  of  Igel,  on  the  Muocl,  near  Trurcs.  It  has  a  nicho  on  €«di 
of  tlie  four  Mtdes,  under  glaas.  In  the  first  niche  ti  a  thermometer, 
in  the  second  an  hygrometer,  iu  tho  third  a  bwometor,  and  in  the 
fourth  the  day's  telegrams  from  the  oWrvstory,  and  Uie  nieti»>rolo> 
gical  maps.  These  instruments  are  enormous,  from  four  to  6re  feet 
in  height  at  least,  so  that  the  figures  may  be  large  enough  to  he 
clearly  legible.  I  have  seen  similar  monamonts  in  several  German 
towns,  and  in  Switxerlaud,  at  Geneva,  in  the  gardens  near  tlic  Ithone^ 
at  Vevey,  clotie  to  the  landing>atage,  and  at  Neuchatel,  on  the  pro* 
menade  near  tho  lake.  It  would  be  excellent  if  all  towns  would 
adopt  them.  1  take  every  opportunity  of  urging  this.  Their  cost 
ia  hut  tiilling.  A  perfectly  plain  one  cut  be  made  for  £40,  some- 
thing more  elegant  might  cost  £80  or  £100 ;  they  are  •  souroe  of 
amusement  and  a  means  of  instructing  the  people,  and  a  daily  Icmoq 
in  pfaysica  for  all  clasiei.  The  labouring  man  learns  there  far  Iwlter 
than  be  would  do  at  school  the  practical  use  of  theae  instruments, 
which  are  moat  useful  for  agricultural  jmrposes  and  for  unitary  prc- 
caations. 

Towards  midnight  I  go  on  foot  to  the  railway  station,  to  take  the 
express  to  Vienna.  The  old  castle  throws  a  black  shadow  over  the 
town,  the  roofs  of  which  seem  to  whiten  in  the  silvery  moonlight. 
This,  I  say  to  myself,  is  the  birthplace  of  the  Hoheniullern  family. 
What  a  change  has  taken  place  iu  its  destiny  since  its  name  fiist 
appeared  in  history,  in  1170,  when  Conrad  of  Ilohentollem  wu 
made  Burgraaf  of  Nuremberg !  One  of  bia  dcwendants,  Frederick, 
first  Elector,  left  this  town  in  1413  to  take  poMesaion  of  itmudcji- 
burg,  which  the  spendthrift  Emperor  Sigismund  had  sold  hin  for 
400,000  {loritiN  iif  Hungarian  gold.  He  had  already  borniwed  lialf 
this  sum  from  Frederick,  who  was  aa  economical  as  the  ant,  and  had 
even  mortgogctl  tlie  electorate  as  security.  Being  unable  to  repay 
bis  debt,  and  in  want  of  more  money  to  defray  the  costs  of  aa 
expedition  to  f^pain,  he  very  willingly  yielded  up  this  inhospitable 
northern  "  Mark,"  the  sands  of  the  "  Marquis  of  Itrandeubnrg,"  which 
Voltaire  so  turned  into  ridicule.  The  Emperor  could  not  auppove 
that  from  this  petty  Durgrave  would  spring  a  future  wearer  of  the 
imperial  erown.  Economy  is  a  small  virtue  made  up  of  small  prin- 
tions,  but  which  makes  mnch  of  little — Motii  pochi  fanna  vn  luaai— 
"  JVIony  a  pioklc  maks  a  micklc,"  as  the  Scotch  say.  Though  (tr 
too  often  forgotten  or  ignored  by  rulers,  it  is  ncvcrthulcsa  even  Dom 
nccesaaiy  for  nations  than  for  individuals. 
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^V  A  short  June  oiglit  la  soon  passed  id  a  sleeping  car.  I  wake  tip 
saA  find  myself  in  Austria.  I  perceive  it  nt  oiiCiC  Trom  the  delicioos 
OO0M  snd  cream  irbii^h  is  serred  me  in  a  glass,  bv  a  fair  j'ouog  girl 
in  a  pink  priut  dress  and  witb  Lare  arms.  It  very  nearly  equals  in 
quality  that  of  the  Posikof  at  Carlsbad.  We  are  very  m>ou  in  vicir 
of  the  Daniit>c,  but  tbc  railway  docs  not  keep  nlougsidc  it.  ^Vhatever 
the  wcll-knowa  waltz, "  The  Blue  Danulic,"  may  say  to  tbc  coutrary, 
the  river  is  not  blue  at  all.  Its  waters  arc  ycllow-green,  like  the 
Rhine,  bat  how  inliuit«ly  more  picturcique  is  the  "Honau!"  Norinc- 
yards,  no  factories,  and  Tcry  few  steamers.  I  sav  but  one,  makiug 
its  way  with  rliRiculty  against  the  rapid  current.  The  hills  on  either 
side  arc  covered  with  forests  and  green  meadows,  and  the  bruaches 
of  the  willow  trees  sweep  tbc  water.  The  farm-houses,  very  far  apar^ 
have  a  rustic  and  mountain>like  appearance.  Tliere  is  tcry  little 
inoTemcnt,  very  little  trade ;  the  peasant  i:  still  the  chief  producer 
of  riches.  On  this  lovely  aunnmcr  momtug  the  sweet  repose  of  this 
peaceful  existence  seduces  and  penetrates  me.  How  delightful  it 
would  be  to  live  qnictlyhcrc,  near  these  pine  forests  and  these  beau- 
tiful meadows,  where  the  cattle  are  at  pasture  I  But  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  whcit;  there  is  no  railway  I  There  arc  several 
reasons  for  this  great  contra.it  between  the  Khine  and  the  Danube. 
The  Khinc  flows  towards  Holland  and  England,  two  markets  that 
Iiave  been  veil  established  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  and 
ready  to  pay  a  high  price  for  all  the  river  brings  them.  The  Danube 
flovrs  towards  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  population  is  exceedingly 
poor,  and  can  scarcely  aSbrd  to  purchase  what  wc  should  call  here 
the  ucecssaries  of  life.  Tiie  produce  of  Hungary,  even  live  cattle,  is 
taken  westward  by  rail  to  London.  The  transport  by  water  is  too 
loD^  Secondly,  coal,  the  indispensable  fuel  of  all  modern  industry, 
b  cliCAper  on  the  Ilhine  than  anywhere  else.  And  thirdly,  the  Khine, 
ever  since  the  Ilonian  conquest  and  at  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Middle  Agea,  has  been  a  centre  of  civilization,  whereas  that  portion 
of  the  Danube  the  most  valuable  for  traffic  was,  until  yesterday,  in 

(the  bands  of  the  Turks. 
\  At  the  Amstett  Station  I  purchased  the  Vienna  AVtir  Freie  Prease, 
pliieh  is,  I  think,  with  the  Ptster  Lloyd,  the  best  edited  and  the 
pleasaiit«!it  paper  to  read  in  the  lierman  language.  Tbc  Kiilnitche 
Zeitung  is  exceedingly  well-informed,  and  the  AllgftnetM  Zeituni/  is 
also  as  complete  and  interesting  as  possible ;  but  it  is  a  terrible  pell- 
mell  of  subjects,  a  dreadful  muddle,  where,  for  instance,  many  little 
paragmplis  from  France  or  Paris  are  disseminated  baphasard  in  the 
sheets.  I  would  rather  read  three  Times'  than  one  KUlnuchf, 
fiite  of  the  respect  with  which  that  paper  inspires  me.  I  have 
ely  unfolded  my  AVu*  Freie  Preste  thau  I  find  myself  in  the 
heart  of  the  struggle  of  nationalities,  just  as  1  was  sixteen  years 
fOb.  XLVU  X  X 
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prerioualy,  only  that  tLc  Btrifa  is  no  longer,  u  it  then  «u,  botwen 
3rlBgf  an  ind  Gcrmittis.  Tbc  Peak  iluul  comprucnise  oreatod  a  mni'iu 
viteNdi,  which  is  still  in  furce.  Tlio  disimtc  is  now  bclw  '■'  '.'oki 
nud  Gcrmani  on  the  odc  huiiid,  aiiJ  hetniM^ii  Magyars  m."  lUu 

on   the   oth«r.     The   Mininter  'FaslTc    has   decided  to  dtawilra 
Bohemian  Parliament  and  there  will  Im  frcxh  election!.     The  iintio&aLl 
■ud  foitdal  Tclinck!!  banding  together  nill  overthrow  thu  GentuuU)j 
irho  wilt  no  longer  possess  more  thaa  a  third  of  tho    TOtci   in 
JOiet,     Tlie  Freie  Prt»*t  i%  perfectly  diftconsolato  at  this,  and  run}-' 
BCe*  the  most  tcrriblo  disasters  in  consequence  :  if  not  tho  cud  of  tho 
world,  at  least  tliic  upiict  of  the  momirohj'.   Od  account  of  these  wani-| 
ing»,  the  numlwrs  arc  seized^by  Government  order  three  or  four  lime 
a  month,  even   although  it  be  ttie   organ    of  lite  Antlrian   "  boiir 
geoisie."     It  is  Liberal,  but  very  moderate,  like  the  Vetait  and 
Tempti  in  France.     After  tno  or  three   nontlis  hnn:   elaitsed,  iba 
nnmbcrs  setxed  are  returned  to   the  editor,  only  fit    fur  the   wa*1' 
paper  basket.     These  confiscations  (for  tlicy  are,  in  fact,  uolbia| 
more  nor  le^,  atlhongh  effected  through  the  Administration) 
Bbxolulcly  eoutrary  to  the  law,  as  is  proved  by  the  n-tteratcd  ncqiiit 
tats.     Their  constant  rccarrcneo  reminds  ono   of  the  worst    [tcrio 
of  tbo  French  Empire.     Applied  to  a  newspaper  that  defends  Ans 
interosta  with  m>  much  skill  as  the  Freir  Pretue,  they  arc  mors 
aarpnsing.     If  my  friend,  Eugene  Pcllctau,  were  aware  of  tbii  be 
would  no  longer  claim  for.  France  "  liberty  as  in  Atiatriii,"  for  wluek 
saying  ho  suffered  at  the  time  three  months'  imprisonment.     It  is 
Mtid  that  the  influence  of  the  Tchecks   dictates    theme   cnntlMatiflat, 
and  this  alouo  is  auHicient  to  sltow  the  violence  of  the    enmity   be^ 
twccu  tlte  races.     The  Viennese   with    whom   I    travel    declare  t^ 
this  enmity  is  far  less  hitter  than  it  was  fifteen  yeara  ago.      At  Ibst 
period,  I  tell  them,  I  travelled  across  the  oountrj'    witliout  mectinfl 
a  single  Austrian.      I  met  with  Magyan,  Croatiaos,  Saxons,  Tcbccb, 
Tyroliaus,  Folcs,  UHthcniaos,  Dalmatians,  but  never  with  AustruU' 
The  common  country  naa  ignored,  llie  race  was  all  in  all.     At  tbt 
prcMnt  day,  my  fcllow-trarcllcrs  tell  me  this  is  very  mnch  sutidtud. 
You  win  find  plenty  of  excellent  AuKtriaus,  they  say,  to-day  amoitg>> 
the  >ragyBn.and  to-morrow  amongst  the  Tchccks. 

The  reader  will  permit  a  !>hort  digrcasion  hero  touching  lUi 
nationality  question.  You  meet  with  it  cvcryiilicrc  in  the  iliu' 
Empire.  It  is  tlic  great  prcoceupation  of  the  preseut,  ami  It  *^ 
be  in  fact  the  chief  agent  in  determining  tho  future  of  tbc  popilUlia> 
of  the  luinks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Balkan  peninsula.  You  Eagliik* 
men  cannot  well  understand  the  full  force  of  this  feeling  wlucli  >* 
«o  strong  in  Eastorn  countries.  England  is  for  you  your  wmVJ* 
for  which  you  live  and  for  wliicb,  if  ne<-d),  you  die.  This  Ion  '•' 
country  is  a  religion  which  surnvcs  even  ffhon  all  tjiixet  iatili  " 
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reli^on  hu  ceased  to  ei.i!tt.  It  in  the  same  iu  France.  >[.  Tliien 
who,  as  a  ntlc,  «o  thorongbly  grasped  wtuations,  never  realised  the 
immcDse  force  uf  these  aapiiations  of  races,  whieh  completely  re- 
arranged,  before  his  eyes,  the  map  of  Europe  on  the  nationalitr  foot- 
ing. Cavour  and  !ti«mnrck  were,  however,  well  aware  of  this,  and 
knew  how  to  take  adraatage  of  this  sentiment,  iu  creating  the  unity 
of  Italy  and  of  Ocnnany. 

One  cvcniog,  Jules  Simon  took  me  to  call  o»  M.  Thiers,  in  rue  St. 
Uonor^,  nlio  a»kvd  me  to  explain  the  I'lcmish  movement  in  Belg:iuin. 
1  did  so,  and  he  sceme<l  to  consider  the  question  as  most  uuimporlant, 
quite  childish  in  fact,  and  very  much  behind  the  age.  lie  was  at 
onoc  both  right  and  wronj;.  He  wan  right  because  true  union  is  one 
of  minds,  not  of  blood.  Christ's  saying  is  here  admirably  applicable : 
"Whosopver  shall  do  the  will  of  God  the  same  u  my  brother  and 
«i»tcr  and  motlicr  "  (St.  Mark  iii.  35). 

I  grant  that  mixed  nationalities  which,  without  consideration 
of  diversity  of  language  and  race,  rest,  aa  in  Switzerland,  on  an 
identity  of  historical  reminiscences,  of  civilisation  and  )ilK>rty,  arc  of 
a.  superior  order ;  they  are  types  and  fororannera  of  the  final  fusion 
when  all  mankind  will  he  but  one  great  family,  or  rather  a  federa- 
tion. But  M.  Thiers,  being  idealistic,  like  a  true  son  of  the  French 
Revolution,  was  wrong  in  not  taking  into  account  things  as  they  acta* 
ally  are,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  lran»itory  situation. 

This  awakening  of  nationalities  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  the 
development  of  democracy,  of  the  prewi,  and  of  literary  culture. 
An  autocrat  may  govern  twenty  different  peoples  without  in  the 
least  troubling  himi>clf  a«  to  their  language  or  race;  hut  if  once 
assemblies  be  intro<luced,  everything  is  changed.  Speech  governs. 
Then  what  language  is  to  be  spoken  ?  That  of  the  people  of  course. 
Will  you  edncatc  the  young?  It  must  be  done  in  their  mother 
tongnc.  b  justice  to  be  administered  ?  You  cannot  judge  a  man 
JD  a  foreagn  language.  You  wish  to  represent  him  in  Parliament  and 
ask  for  his  rotes;  the  least  be  can  claim  in  return  is  that  he  may 
understand  what  you  say.  And  thus  by  degrees  the  language  of 
tfie  multitude  gains  ground  and  is  adapted  in  Parliament,  law-courts, 
and  schools  of  cvrry  di^grce.  Iu  Finland,  for  instance,  the  struggle 
is  between  the  Swedes,  who  form  the  wcli-to-do  classes  and  live  in 
tlie  towns  on  the  coast,  and  the  rural  jiopulation  who  are  Fiona. 
^Vhen  visiting  the  country  with  the  son  of  the  eminent  linguist, 
Cwitren,  who  dinl  while  iu  Asia  seeking  out  the  origin  of  the  Finn 
language,  I  found  that  the  latter  was  more  spoken  than  Swedish, 
*-ven  iu  tlie  subnrbs  of  large  towna  such  as  Ahij  and  Helsingfors. 
All  oDicial  inscriptions  are  in  the  two  languages.  The  instruction 
in  the  communal  schools  is  almost  entirely  in  the  Finn  tongue. 
There  are    Finn  gymuasiums,  and  even  at  the  University,  kcturea 
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in  this  language.  There  is  also  a  nationtd  theatre,  where  I  heard 
"  Martha"  sung  in  Finn.  Ib  Gallicia,  Polish  has  completely  replaced 
German;  but  the  Rutheaians  have  also  put  ia  a  claim  for  their 
idiom.  In  Bohemia  the  Tcheck  dialect  triumphs  so  completely  that 
German  is  in  danger  of  being  wholly  cast  aside.  At  the  opening  of 
the  Bohemian  Diet,  the  Governor  made  a  speech  in  Tcheck  and  one  in 
German.  At  Prague  a  Tcheck  University  has  recently  been  opened 
next  to  the  German  one.  The  clergy,  the  feudalsj  and  the  population 
are  strongly  in  favour  of  this  national  movement.  The  Archbishop 
of  Prague,  the  Prince  of  Schwarzenberg,  although  himself  a  German, 
appoints  none  bat  Tcheck  priests,  even  in  the  North  of  Bohemia 
where  Germans  dominate. 

It  is  certain  that  in  countries  where  two  races  are  thus  inter- 
mingled, this  growing  feeling  must  occasion  endless  dissensions,  and 
almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  It  is  a  disadvantage  to  speak  the 
idiom  of  a  small  number,  for  it  is  a  cause  of  isolation.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  far  better  if  but  three  or  four  languages  were  spoken  in 
Europe,  and  better  still  if  but  one  were  generally  adopted ;  but,  until 
this  acme  of  unity  be  attained,  every  free  people  called  upon  to 
establish  self-government,  will  claim  rights  for  its  mother-tongue,  and 
will  try  to  unite  itself  with  those  who  speak  it,  unless  the  nation  he 
already  fully  satisfied  with  its  mixed  but  historical  nationality  like 
Switzerland  and  Belgium.  Austria  and  the  Balkan  peninsula  arc 
now  agitated  with  these  claims  for  the  use  of  the  national  tongne,' 
and  with  aspirations  for  the  formation  of  States  based  on  the  ethnic 
groups. 

As  we  near  Vienna  the  train  runs  through  the  most  lovely  conotry. 
A  succession  of  small  valleys,  with  little  streamlets  rippling  throagb 
them,  and  on  either  side  green  lawns  between  the  hills  covered  witli 
woods,  chiefly  firs  and  oaks.  One  might  imagine  oneself  in  Styris 
or  in  Upper  Bavaria.  Soon,  however,  houses  make  their  appearance, 
ofleu  charming  chalSta  buried  in  creeping  plants,  "  Gloire  de  Dijon'^ 
roses,  or  jessamine  and  clematis.  These  become  more  and  mow 
frequent,  and,  near  the  suburban  stations,  there  are  quite  little  ham- 
lets of  villas,  I  know  of  no  capital  with  such  beautiful  suburbs,  lave 
perhaps  Stockholm.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  Badeor 
Mooliug,  Briihl,  Schonbruu,  and  all  those  little  rustic  nooks  south  o^ 
Vienna,  oa  the  road  to  the  Somering. 

Emile  de  Lavzlitb. 


GOETHE. 


III. 

THE  Uighcat  rank  in  Utcratnrc  belongs  +o  those  who  combine  the 
pruj>«riy  poetical  with  philofoptiicsl  qualities,  nnd  ci-own  both 
^f  with  «  ccrlain  robust  siuceritir  and  comoioa  sense.  The  sovereign 
poet  mnst  be  not  incri'lj'  a  itingcr,  btit  aUo  &  Ksgc ;  to  passion  and 
music  he  must  add  large  ideas ;  he  must  extend  in  width  as  well  aa 
iu  height ;  but,  besides  this,  he  must  be  no  dreamer  or  ftkuatic,  and 
must  be  rooted  as  firmly  in  the  hard  earth  aa  he  spreads  widclj'  and 

■  mounts  frocly  towards  the  sky.  GocthCj  as  wc  have  described  him, 
aatislies  these  conditions,  and  as  much  can  be  said  of  no  other  men  of 
thv  modern  world  but  Dante  and  Shalcspc&rc. 

Of  this  trio  each   iit  complete  iu  all  the  tliree  dimcnaiona.     Each 

feels  deeply,  each  knows  and  sees  clearly,  and  each  has  a  stout  grasp 

of  reality.     This  eompletcne^  is  what  gives  them   their  universal 

fame,  and  makes  tbem  iatcreating  in  all  timca  and  places.     Each, 

Iiowever,  is  lewi  complete  in  tome  directions  than  iu  others.     Dante, 

though  no  fanatic,  yet  is  leas  rational  than  so  great  a  man  should 

fanvc   been.     .Shaktpearc  wants  acaileroic  knowledge.     Goethe,  too, 

has  his  defects,  but  this  is  rather  the  place  for  dwelling  on  his 

}>eculiar  mcrili>.     Tn  respect  of  influence  upon  the  world,  be  has  for 

^^  the  present  the  advantage   of  being  the    latest,    an<l  therefore    the 

^m  least  obsolete  and  exhausted,  of  the  tlirce.     But  he  is  also  csscutialiy 

r^  much  more  of  a  teacher  than    his  two  predeceuors.     Alone  among 

them  he  has  a  system,  a  thcoiy  of   life,  which  he  has  thought  and 

worked  out  for  himself. 

From  Shnk^^pcari',  no  doubt,  the  world  may  Icam,  and  has  learnt, 
much,  yet  he  profeswd  so  little  to   be   a  teacher,  tliat  he  has  often 
bcca  represented   as  almost  without  personality,  as  a  mere  undis* 
mirror,  in  which  «li  Nature  refiecis  itself.     Something  like 
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a  century  paswd  before    it  was  jwrceived  that   bis   work*  iIcwitc 
to  be  in  a  Beriova  sonsG   studied.      Daiitc  wiu  tu  btit  country  men  a 
great  cxAinplfi  and  iiouroe  of  inspintion,  but  hardly,  pcrbnpi,  i  great 
teaohcr.     On  the  other  hnad,  Goethe  was  finC  to  hi*  own  nation, 
and  hiu  since  been  to  the  whole  world)  what  he  describes  bis  own 
Chiron,  "tbo  noble   pedagogue,"*   a  teacher  and  wtw   ooaiiMllnr 
on  all   the  most  iniportaut  subjeetH.     To  sludento  in  almost  every 
department  of  literature  and  art,  to  unscttlod  spiritx  needing  advion 
for  the  conduct  of  life,   to  the  age    itaeif  in  a  gmat  trauaitioo,  bo 
offers  his  word  of  weighty  counsel,  and  is  an  ackuowlcdged  authority 
on  a  greater  number  of  subjects  ilian  any  other  man.      It  \s  the  great 
point   of  diatinctiou   between  him   and   Shakapeare,  that    ho  la  n 
seriously  didactic.     Like  Sbakspcarc  myriad- minded,  be  has  uotbing 
of  tliat  ironic  indifference,  that  irrcsponsibitity,  which  baa  been  oftaa 
attributed  to  ShoksjMarc.     lie  is,   indci'd,  strangely  iudifferent  on 
many  jioiiits,  which  other  teachers  oount  important ;   but  the  lessou 
which  be   himself  considers  important,  he  teaches  over   niid  ortir 
again  with  all  the  aerioufttiess  of  one  who  is  n  teacher  by  mcatioo. 
And,  as  I  hnvc  said,  whcu  wc  look  at   his   teaching  a>t  n  wbule,  ws 
find  that  it  has  unity,  that,  taken  together,   it  makes  a  system,  nut 
indeed  iu  the  academic  sense,  but  iu  the  sense  that  a  great  principle 
or  view  of  life  is  the  root  from  wbicli  all  the  special  prece|)tt  proceed. 
TWii  has,  indeed,  been  qnestionnl     rricdricfa   Schlcgcl   mailc  it  a 
complaint  against  Goethe,   that  be  had  "  no  centre ; "  but  a  oentro 
be  has  ;  only  the  variety  of  his  subjects  and  styles  is  so  great,  and  he 
abandons  himself  to  each  in  turn  so  completely,  tliat  in  bi«  works,« 
Id  Nature  itself,  the  unity  is  much  le»  obvious  than  tbe  multiplicity. 
Now  that   we  ha\'e  formed    some  estimate  of  tbe  magnitude  uf  hi* 
influence,  and  have  also  distinguished  the  stages  by  which  his  genhi* 
Was  dcvelopeil,  and  hiK  inllucncc  in  Qermaay  and  the  world  diffused, 
it  remains  to  esaminc  his  genius  itself,  the  peculiar  way  of  tliinkruft, 
and  the  fundamental  ideas  through  which  he  iuflueiteed  the  world. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  a  more  unfortunate  formula  iuvcnted  tbna 
when,  at  a  moment  of  reaction  against  his  ascendaucj',  it  nccurml  to 
some  one  to  assert  that  Goethe  had  talent  but  not  genius.  No  doaht 
the  taicnt  is  there  ;  perhaps  no  wurk  in  literature  cjihihitN  a  mastery 
of  ao  many  literary  styles  as  "  KausL"  From  tlie  sublime  lyric  of  tlin 
prologue,  which  astonished  Sbi^c)',  wc  pass  through  sccnca  in  which 
the  problems  of  hnmau  character  arc  dealt  with,  scenes  in  which  the 
aupcmattu'al  is  brought  surprisingly  near  to  real  life,  sccues  of  liumMo 
life  startlingly  vivid,  grotesque  scenes  of  devilry,  scenes  of  overwltdn- 
ing  pathos  ;  then,  in  the  second  part,  wc  find  au  iucom)tnratile  revinl 
of  the  Greek  drama,  ajid>  at  tbe  close,  a  Uaiitc«tuc  vi»i(m  of  the 
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ChrUtUin  licarcu.  Such  vcrtktilitr  iu  a  single  work  is  unrimllcd ;  and 
tlic  vereatility  of  vliich  Goethe's  writings,  as  a  vhnle,  gives  cridenoe  >s 
maeb  greater  rtill.  But  to  represent  him,  on  this  account,  as  a  sort  of 
mocking-bird,  or  rcadj  imitator,  is  not  merely  unjUHt.  Even  if  irc 
give  thia  representation  a  Battering  turn,  and  dcsciibe  him  as  a 
being  almost  •uperior  to  humanity,  cnpitble  of  entering  fully 
into  all  that  men  think  and  feci,  but  holdinf!  himself  independent 

I  of  it  all,  such  a  boing  as  in  described  (vhera,  I  suppose,  Goethe 
ia  ptnnted  at)  in  the  Fftlace  of  Art,  again,  1  say,  it  is  not  merely 
unjust.  Not  meri'ly  Goethe  vas  not  snch  a  bdng,  but  we  may 
express  it  more  strongly  and  say :  sach  a  being  ia  precisely  what 
Goethe  was  not.  He  had,  no  doubt,  a  great  power  of  entering 
into  foreign  literatun^a;  he  was,  no  doubt,  iudilTorent  to  many  con- 
trorersics  which  in  Knglaud,  when  we  began  to  read  him,  still  raged 
hotly.  Bui  the**  were  chnnieierislio  qualities,  not  of  Goetlic  per. 
sonally,  but  of  Germany  in  the  ago  of  Goethe.  A  sort  of  oosmo- 
polttati  ebaractericssuess  marlted  the  natiou,  so  tbnt  LessiDg  could 
s^  in  Goethe's  yoath  that  the  character  of  the  Germans  was  to 
liave  no  character.  Goethe  could  not  but  share  in  the  infirmity,  but 
his  peculiarity  was  that  from  the  begioniug  he  felt  it  as  an  inlirniity, 
and  struggled  to  orcrcomo  it.  That  unbounded  tolerance,  that  readi- 
ness to  allow  cvorytbing  and  iipprcciate  every  one,  which  was  so 
k marked  in  the  Germans  of  that  time  that  it  is  clearly  perceptible  in 
their  political  history,  and  contributed  to  their  humiliation  by  Napo* 
'  poleon,  is  just  what  is  satirised  in  the  delineation  of  'Wilbclm 
Meister.  Jarno  «y«  to  Wilhclm, "  I  am  gliwl  to  sec  you  out  of  temper ; 
it  would  be  better  still  if  you  could  be  for  once  thoroughly  angry." 
This  sentimeut  was  often  in  Goethe's  mouth ;  so  far  was  he  from 
priding  himwlf  upon  serene  universal  impartiality.  Crabbe  Robinson 
heard  him  say  what  an  annoyance  he  felt  it  to  appreciate  every- 
thing  equally  and  to  be  able  to  hate  nothing.     He  flattered  himself 

(at  that  time  that  he  had  a  real  aversion.  "  1  hate,"  he  said,  "  cvcry< 
thing  Oriental "  ("Kigentlich  hasse  ieh  ailes  Orientalische").  He  goes 
forther  in  the  "  Wcst-ostlichcr  Divan,"  where,  in  enumerating  the 
qualities  a  )>oct  ought  lo  bsvo,  be  lays  it  doun  ax  tndi.Hpcnsahle  that 
he  should  bate  many  things  ("  Dann  suletat  tst  uncrliisslich  dsss  der 
Dicbter  ntanclic*  hattt").  True,  no  doubt,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to 
bate.  An  infinite  good  nature  vas  born  in  him,  and,  besides  this, 
he  grew  up  iu  n  society  in  which  all  established  opinions  liad  been 
shaken,  so  that  for  a  rational  man  it  vaa  really  difiieult  to  determine 

kwhat  descn'cd  hatred  or  love.  What  is  wholly  untrue  in  tliat  view 
of  him,  which  was  so  fashionable  forty  years  ago — "  I  sit  apart  hohling 
I  Qo  form  of  crccd.but  contemplating  all"— is  that  this  tolerance  was  the 
inteuttonal  result  of  cold  pride  or  self-sufliciency.  Uc  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  have  been  cither  proud  or  UDsympathetic,and  among  the  many 
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tliingN  of  witich  lie  miglit  boawt,  oerUiiily  lio  vrould  not  liiiro  iiiclculecl 
a  vant  of  definite  opinioas — he,  wlio  iru  never  tired  of  rctmkio^  \X%c 
GcrmauR  fur  their  vaguenew,  and  who  admired  Toung  Kiigliihmrn 
csprcMly  because  they  iteemcd  to  know  their  own  minds,  even  vrheii 
they  hiid  little  mind  to  know.  Diatinctncs*,  cbanctcr,  in  what  he 
admires,  what  throuj;h  life  he  atrugglea  for,  what  he  and  Sehiller 
alike  chide  the  Germans  for  wanting.  But  he  eanout  attain  it  hj  a 
short  cut.  Xarrownet)!)  iii  impossible  to  him,  oot  only  beckuse  bb 
mind  is  large,  hut  bceaose  the  German  public  ia  their  good-natured 
tolerance  have  made  thcmsotve!!  familiar  with  auch  a  vawt  raricty  of 
idcof.  lie  cannot  be  a  John  Bull,  however  much  he  tnay  odmiro 
John  Bull,  becatisc  he  docs  not  live  in  an  ttland.  To  have  diitiaet 
views  he  must  make  a  resolute  act  of  choice,  aince  all  ideas  have  been 
laid  before  bim,  all  arc  familiar  to  the  HOcicty  in  which  he  lire*, 
lliis  perplexity,  this  difficulty  of  choosing  what  was  good  oat  of  iDcli 
a  heap  of  opiniooH,  he  ofWn  cxpressca :  "  The  people  to  be  sure  arc 
sot  accustomed  to  what  is  best,  bat  then  they  are  so  terribly  well- 
read  )"*  But  it  is  just  the  atmggle  he  makes  for  diatioctncss  that 
is  admirable  in  him.  The  breadth,  the  tolerance,  he  has  i»  commoa 
with  his  German  contemporaries ;  what  he  baa  to  himself  is  [ho 
resolute  determination  to  arrive  at  eleamesa. 

Nevertheless,  he  may  seem  indifferent  even  to  those  whose 
mimls  are  Ichh  contracted  than  was  the  English  mind  half  a 
century  ago,  for  this  reason,  that  Us  aim,  though  not  leas  seriooa 
than  that  of  otherx,  is  not  qnitc  tlie  same.  lie  seldom  takes 
a  side  in  the  controverucs  of  tlie  time.  Vou  do  not  find  him 
weighing  the  claims  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  nor  following 
with  eager  interest  the  dispute  between  orthodoxy  and  rationalisoi. 
Again,  when  all  intellectual  Germany  is  divided  between  tlis 
new  philosophy  of  Kant  and  tlie  old  system,  and  later,  wbou  varieties 
show  thcmitelrcs  iu  the  new  philosophy,  when  Fichtc  and  Sclielling 
Bucoecti  to  the  vogue  of  Kant,  Goethe  remains  undi^turbo(l  by  aU 
these  changes  of  opinion.  He  is  almost  s«  little  alTected  bf 
political  controversy.  Tlic  French  Revolution  irritates  him,  but  not 
so  much  because  it  is  opposed  to  his  convictions  as  becaon  H 
creates  disturbance.  Even  the  War  of  Liberation  cannot  ntiN 
him.  Was  he  not  then  a  quietist?  Did  he  not  Iiolfl  hinaelf 
aloof,  whether  in  a  proud  feeling  of  sui>criority  or  in  mere  Kpieoreao 
indiflercncc,  from  all  the  interests  and  passions  of  bumnitity?  If 
this  were  the  case,  or  nearly  the  case,  Goethe  would  have  no  daini 
to  rank  in  the  Srst  class  of  literature.  He  might  pass  for  s 
prodigy  of  literary  cupcrtness  and  versatility,  hut  he  would  altrarl 
uo  lasting  interest     Such  tjuictiam  in  a  roan  upon  whom  the  eyes 
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wbolc  itatioa  were  bent,  cowld  netcr  W  compared  to  the 
quietism  of  Sh&kspearo,  who  belonged  to  tlic  uninfluential  classes, 
■nd  to  wbom  no  one  looked  for  guiditnce. 

Bat  in  troth  the  quietism  of  Goethe  wu  tbtt  effect  not  of 
mdiflcrence  or  of  Hi-lfiiibiieM,  but  of  preoM!UpatioD.  lie  had 
prescribed  to  himself  id  early  life  a  task,  and  he  declined  to  be 
drawn  aside  from  it  by  thv  contn^'cnin  of  tlie  time.  It  was  a 
task  worthy  of  the  powers  of  the  greatest  man ;  it  appeared  to  bini, 
when  he  devoted  himself  to  it,  more  useful  and  necessary  than  tbo 
special  nndertakings  of  theologian  or  philosopher.  At  the  outwt 
he  might  fairly  cl&tm  to  be  the  only  cnrtieitt  man  in  Germany,  and 
{night  regard  the  jnrtisani  alike  of  Church  and  Umrcisity  rs 
triflers  in  comparison  with  himself.  The  French  Hevolulion  changed 
the  appearance  of  things.  He  could  not  deny  that  the  political 
qncstioaa  opened  by  that  convulsion  were  of  the  greatest  importaooc. 
But  he  was  now  forty  years  old,  and  the  work  of  his  life  had  begun 
so  early,  bad  been  planned  with  so  much  care  and  prosecuted  with 
ao  much  method,  that  be  was  lea  able  than  many  men  might  hare 
been  to  malcc  a  new  beginning  at  forty.  Heuce  be  was  merely  dis- 
turhdl  by  llie  change  which  inspired  so  many  others,  and  to  the 
end  of  his  life  continued  to  look  back  upon  the  twenty  odd  years 
between  the  Seven  Years*  War  and  the  Revolution  aa  a  golden  time, 
as  in  a  peculiar  sense  bis  own  time*  The  new  events  disturbed  him 
in  his  habits'  without  actually  forcing  him  to  form  new  habits ;  be 
found  himself  able,  though  with  less  comfort,  to  lead  the  same  sort 
of  life  as  before;  and  so  he  passed  into  the  Napoleonic  period  and 
arrived  in  time  at  the  year  of  liberation,  1813.  Then,  indeed,  bis 
quietism  became  shocking,  and  be  felt  it  so  himself;  but  it  was  now 
really  too  late  to  abandon  a  road  on  which  he  had  travelled  so  long, 
and  which  he  had  honestly  selected  as  the  best. 

fVbat,  then,  was  this  task  to  which  Goethe  had  so  early  devoted 
himself,  and  which  seemed  to  him  too  iniporlant  to  be  postponed 
even  to  the  exigencies  of  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  periods  ? 
It  was  that  task  about  which,  since  Goethe's  time,  so  much  has  been 
■aid — ulf-culture.  "  From  my  lx>jhood,"  says  "Wilhclm,  speaking 
evidently  for  Goethe  himself,  "  it  has  been  my  wish  and  puriwse  to 
develop  completely  all  that  is  in  me."  Elsewhere  he  says, 
"  to  make  my  own  existence  harmonious."  Here  is  the  refined 
form  of  selfmhuess  of  wbicb  Goethe  has  been  so  often  accuwd. 
And  undoubtedly  the  phrase  is  one  which  will  bear  a  selfish 
inter)) relation,  just  as  a  Christian  may  be  selfish  when  bo  devotes 
liimsolf  to  the  salvation  of  bis  soul.     Bat  in  the  one  rate,  as  in  the 

UbiI  KriM>u  w&H  mil  Wtdumlcn : 
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uther,  it  ii  Ixifore  all  tiling  evident  that  the  ta&k  undertaken  i«  yvrf 
uriou«,  and  that  tbc  ntau  irlio  uodcrtakca  it  muit  l>o  of  n  vcr>'  •rrion* 
dis[>oaitioii.  When,  aa  in  (ioeike's  case,  it  is  acir-jilanncd  and  wlf- 
tmposcd,  such  na  und«rt«k!ug  is  comparalilc  to  those  girul  jinctii-d 
experiments  in  tlie  coadact  of  life  wtiicb  were  made  li;r  the  euijr 
Orcck  philosophen.  Right  or  vrong,  such  an  exiwrimctit  can 
onlv  lie  iinnginod  hy  au  original  man,  and  ono  nuly  lie  carried 
mto  effect  by  a  man  of  very  eteadfaat  will.  But  we  ma;-  add 
that  it  is  no  more  ncocsiary  to  gire  a  aelfish  inter jiretation  to  this 
formula  tban  to  the  other  formuln  by  vbicb  phit(>»)phcrs  have 
tried  to  describe  the  object  of  a  moral  life.  A  bnrmoniotu 
existence  doea  not  necessarily  mean  an  existence  p«ssed  in  Bciriili 
CQJoymcnt.  Xor  is  tbc  pursuit  of  it  necessarily  vclfi^li,  sincii  the  l)Ott 
way  to  procure  a  harmonious  existence  for  others  is  to  find  out  by 
an  experiment  practised  on  oneself  in  vhat  a  barmonioua  exittmiM 
cousista,  and  by  what  methods  it  may  be  attained.  For  tbc  present, 
at  least,  lot  ns  content  ourselves  vith  remarking  that  Uoetlic,  who 
knew  bis  own  mind  as  veil  as  moat  people,  considered  bimself  to 
carry  disinterestedness  almost  to  an  extreme.  What  ospedally 
struck  faim  in  Spinoza,  be  saysj  was  tbc  boundless  uuselfisbneas  tbit 
sbone  out  of  such  sentences  as  this,  "  He  who  lores  God  must  not 
require   that   God  should  lore  him  again.''      "  ]''or,"  he   '  ', 

"to  bo  unselfish  in  everything,  espeeially  in  lovo  and  in  _.  iji, 
vras  my  highest  pleasure,  tny  maxim,  my  discipline,  k>  that  that 
petulant  sentence  written  later,  '  If  I  lore  yoa,  what  docs  ihst 
matter  to  you  ?  '  came  from  my  very  heart," 

However  tliis  may  Iw,  when  a  man,  so  richly  gifted  nihenrise, 
displays  the  rarest  of  all  manly  qualities — vix,,  tltc  power  and  |)c^ 
sistcut  will  to  make  bis  life  xyNtcmatic,  and  place  all  his  action  under 
tbc  control  of  a  principle  freely  and  freshly  conceived,  lio  riMs  ■! 
once  into  the  Itigbent  class  of  men.  It  is  the  slreiiuous  mergy  with 
which  Goethe  enters  into  the  battle  of  life,  and  fights  there  for  a 
victory  into  which  others  may  enter,  that  makes  him  great,  thai 
makes  bim  the  teacher  of  these  later  ages,  and  not  some  fop|iisb 
pretension  of  being  above  it  all,  of  seeing  through  it  and  dcspiaing  it. 
But  jast  because  he  conceived  the  problem  in  bis  own  manner,  and 
not  precisely  as  it  is  conceived  by  tbc  recogniiod  aulhurities  on  the 
conduct  of  life,  he  could  take  little  interest  in  Uio  controversies 
whicb  tliose  authorities  bold  among  themselves,  and  therefore  juwsod 
for  indifferent  to  the  problem  itself.  He  did  not  admit  that  (he 
qncstion  was  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  life 
after  death,  tlmugli  be  himself  ho|>ed  for  such  a  future  life,  fur  be 
wanted  nthcr  rightly  to  undcrstaud  aud  to  deal  willi  iho  proMtnt 
life ;  nor  did  be  want  what  \*  called  in  the  scboota  a  philoauphy, 
remarking  probably  that  the  most  approved  profcsson  uf  iiliilowjdiy 
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lived  after  all  much  in  (lie  same  way  as  oilier  peopte.  It  seemccl  to 
him  tliat  be  vraa  more  earnest  than  oitlicr  the  thcologiaiu  or  the 
pliilowphcrs,  just  because  be  disregarded' tbelr  dispute*  aod  grappled 
directly  vith  the  quention  vhicb  they  under  various  pretexts  evaded — 
bow  to  make  existence  satUfactory. 

He  grasps  it  in  the  rough  unceremonious  manner  of  one  irho 
means  btuinctis,  aDd  also  io  the  manner  vhich  Booescftu  bad  made 
fosbioDable.  We  have  desires  given  us  by  God  or  Nature,  con- 
verliblc  terms  to  bim  ;  these  desires  arc  meant  to  receive  satisfaction, 
for  the  irortil  i»  not  a  Htupiil  pincc,  and  lUe  Maker  of  the  world  is 
not  stupid.  This  notion  thai  bumau  life  is  not  a  stupid  affair,  and 
that  the  fault  must  be  ours  if  it  seems  so,  that  for  everything  wrong 
there  must  be  a  remedy,'  is  a  6ort  of  fundamental  axiom  vritb  bim, 
as  ii  is  with  must  monl  rGformcra.  Even  when  he  bns  dcatli  before 
his  mind,  be  still  protests,  " '  He  is  no  more  ! '  Itidienlous  I  Why 
'  ao  more?  '  '  It  is  all  over.'  What  csn  be  the  meaning  of  that? 
TTiea  it  mi^ht  as  well  never  haw  cii^teil.  Ciive  tue  rather  aa 
eternal  void."  And  this  way  of  tbintcinf;  brings  bim  at  once,  or  so 
be  thinks,  into  direct  conflict  with  the  reigning  system  of  morality, 
which  is  founded  not  on  the  satisfaction,  but  on  the  mortilicaEion  of 
desire.  He  declares  war  against  the  doctrine  of  self-deuial  or 
abstinoncc.  "  Abstain,  abstain  ! — that  is  the  eternal  son^  that  rings 
in  every  ear.  lu  the  mumiug  1  awake  in  horror,  and  am  tempted  to 
shed  hitter  tears  at  the  sight  of  the  day,  wbidi  in  itj  course  will  not 
gratify  ouc  wish,  not  one  single  wIsIl"  So  speaks  Faust,  and  Goelho 
ratifies  it  in  his  own  j>crson,  when  he  complains  that  "  wc  arc  not 
allowed  to  develop  what  we  bavo  in  us,  and  are  denied  what  ia 
necessary  to  supply  our  deficiencies  ;  robbed  of  what  we  have  won 
by  labour  or  has  been  allowed  us  by  kindness,  and  find  oursclres 
ocmtpelled,  before  we  can  form  a  clear  opinion  nbont  it,  to  give  up 
OMT  personality,  at  first  in  instalments,  but  at  last  completely ;  also 
that  «c  are  expected  to  make  a  more  delighted  face  over  tlic  eup  the 
more  bitter  it  tastes,  lest  the  nnconcerneil  spectator  should  be 
aflVoQtcd  by  anything  like  a  grimnee."  He  adds  that  this  srslcm 
is  grounded  on  the  maxim  that  "  All  is  canity,"  a  maxim  which 
cbaraderistieally  he  pronounces  false  and  blasphemous.  That  "  all 
is  nol  vanity  "  is  indeed  almost  the  tnbit^nce  of  (ioethe's  philosophy. 
"  His  faith,"  M)  he  tells  the  Houri  who,  at  the  gate  of  Paradise, 
requires  bim  to  jirove  his  orthodoxy,  "  Itns  always  1)een  that  the 
world,  whichever  nav  it  rolls,  is  a  thing  to  lore,  a  thing  to  be 
thankful  for."t 

This  doctrine,  again,  is  not  in  itself  or  necessarily  a  doctrine  of 

*  "Sl«hcrticlt  canttMsilw  Bote 
Irgcoilwo  la  (atdaa  leUi." 

t  ■•  Dtm  dU  W«H,  trie  aio  sudi  kt^ta, 
JUoWtoU  uod  (bukbsr  s^" 
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selltslmets,  lliough  it  mny  eaftily  he  repre»«!uted  so.  It  mt.j  bo 
that  «U  rirtae  requires  &elf-dcnial ;  but  for  that  very  reason  we  may 
easily  conceive  a  system  of  senseless .«ud  aicolen  self-deDiat  setting 
itself  ap  in  the  place  of  virtae.  It  ia  not  every  kiud  of  self-denial 
that  Oocthc  ha.';  in  view,  but  the  particular  kind  by  whicb  he  bai 
fbond  himself  hampered.  His  indignation  is  not  mored  wheu  he 
•ees  abstinence  practised  ia  order  to  attain  some  great  end ;  it  is  the 
abstinence  which  kad»  to  notliin];  and  aims  at  nothing  that  proTolies 
him.  He  baa  given  two  striking  dramatic  pictures  of  it.  There  b 
Famt,  who  cannot  tolonite  the  cmpttueis  of  his  aoclndcd  life  ;  but 
docs  it  appear  that  he  rebels  against  it  simply  because  it  bring*  do 
pleasure  to  himself,  even  though  it  confers  benefit  upon  others  and 
upon  tbc  irorld  ?  The  burden  of  his  complaint  is  that  hti  abstinence 
does  no  good  to  anybody,  that  the  studies  for  which  be  forcjees 
pleaaore  lead  to  no  real  knowledge ;  and  expressly  to  make  tHis 
clear,  Ooetbe  introduces  tbc  story  of  the  plague,  which  Fauat  and 
bis  father  had  tried  to  cure  by  a  drug  which  did  infinitely  more 
barm  than  the  plague  itself.  The  other  picture  is  that  of  Brother 
Ikfartin  in  "  G6tz,"  the  young  monk  who  envies  Giitz  bis  life  so  fiUl 
of  movement  and  emotion,  while  he  is  liimscif  miM-rable  under  tbc 
restraint  of  his  vows.  Here,  again,  the  complaint  is  tliat  no  good 
ooraes  of  such  abstinence.  The  life  of  self-deaial  i*  eonceived  w  an 
utter  stagnation,  unhealthy  even  from  a  moral  point  of  view.  It  is 
contrasted  with  a  life  not  of  luxury,  but  of  strcnuoos  energy,  at  oBce 
wholesome  and  useful  to  the  world. 

So  br,  then,  Goethe's  position  is  identical  with  that  wbich  Pn>- 
testants  take  up  against  monasticism,  when  thej-  maiutaiu  tlmt  poven 
were  given  to  be  used,  desires  implanted  in  order  that  they  might  be 
satijiRed.  He  does  not,  any  more  than  they,  assert  that  when  some 
great  end  is  in  view  it  may  not  be  nobler  to  mortify  the  desire  tbaa 
to  indulge  it.  But  he  applies  the  principle  more  consistently,  and  to 
a  greater  number  of  cases  tlian  they  had  applied  it.  Kot  afuut 
celibacy  or  useless  sclf-tortnrc  only,  but  against  all  umi»^ioa  to  tstiify 
desire,  against  all  sluggishness  or  apathy  in  enjoyment — imdentood 
always  that  no  special  end  is  to  be  gained  by  the  tclf-dcntat— he 
protests.  In  his  poem,  called  tlte  "  General  Confession  "  ("  Gaunl- 
bcichte  ")  he  calls  hia  follovers  to  repent  of  tbc  sin  of  having  often  let 
slip  an  opportnnity  of  enjoyment,  and  makes  them  solemnly  resolve  nat 
to  be  guilty  of  such  sins  in  future.  Here,  at  least,  tbc  reader  may  siv, 
aelfishneui  ii  openly  preached ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  iuleritreuiion 
most  commonly  put  upon  the  poem.  Yet  tt  is  certainly  nnjust  I0 
pervert  in  this  way  an  intentional  paradox,  and,  in  fact,  in  tlisi 
very  poem  Goethe  introdnces  the  most  elevated  utterance  of  bii 
philosophy;  for  the  vow  which  tlie  penitents  are  rcqairtd  to  lake 
is  that  they  will  "  wean  themselves  from  balf-meaaarea  and  live  rew- 
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lutftr  in  the  Whole,  in  the  Good,  and  the  Beautiful ! "  Goethe,  iu 
short,  holds,  as  many  other  ^hilosoplters  have  done,  that  an  elevated 
morality  may  bo  Ittscd  on  the  idea  of  pleasure  not  less  than  on  the 
idea  of  duty. 

Tliis  principle,  not  ncv  in  itself,  led  to  very  new  and  important 
results  when  it  was  taken  up  not  by  a  mere  reasoocr  but  by  a  man 
of  the  moat  Tsrioiis  gifts  and  of  the  greatest  energy.  By  "  pleasure  " 
or  "satisfaction  of  dcairc"  is  usually  meant  something  obvious, 
something  passive,  merely  a  supply  of  agreeable  sensations  to  each 
of  the  lire  senses.  In  Goethe's  mouth  the  word  takes  quite  a 
diScrent  meaning.  He  cannot  conceive  pleasure  without  enei^tio 
action,  and  the  most  necessary  of  all  pleasures  to  him  is  that  of 
imaginative  creation.  The  desires,  again,  for  which  he  claims  satis- 
faction— what  arc  they  ?  Chief  amoDg  them  is  the  desire  to  enter 
into  the  secret  of  the  univcrwe,  to  recognize  "  what  it  is  which 
holds  the  world  together  within."  Such  desires  as  these  might 
be  satisfied,  such  pleasures  enjoyed,  without  any  very  culpable  self- 
indulgence.  And  existence  would  be  satisfactory,  or,  as  be  calls  it, 
harmonious,  if  it  offered  continually  and  habitually  food  for  desire  so 
understood,  which  is  almost  the  same  thing  as  capacitv.  But  there 
are  hindrances.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  superstition  of  setf-dcuial. 
Of  course  every  practical  man  knows  that  self-denial  of  a  certain 
kind  must  be  constantly  practised  in  life.  The  small  object  must  be 
foregone  for  the  sake  of  the  greater,  the  immediate  pleasure  for  the 
sake  of  the  remote,  nay,  the  personal  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  the 
pleasure  which  is  generous  and  sympathetic.  Dut  the  timid  auper* 
stition  which  seta  up  sclf-dcntal,  divorced  from  all  rational  ends, 
as  a  tiling  good  and  right  in  itself,  whieli  makes  us  afraid  of 
enjoyment  as  sach,  this  is  the  chief  hindrance,  and  against  this 
Goethe  launches  his  chief  work,  "  Faust."  There  is  another  lundrance, 
less  obvious  and  needing  to  bo  dealt  with  iu  another  way,  which 
Goethe  therefore  attacks  usually  in  prose  rntlier  than  in  poetry. 

Man,  as  Goethe  conceives  him,  is  essentially  active.  The  happi- 
nc«s  he  seeks  is  not  passive  enjoyment,  but  an  occupation,  a  piinuit 
adapted  to  his  inboru  capacities.  It  follows  that  a  principal  condi- 
tion of  bsppiDCBS  is  a  just  self-knowledge.  lie  will  be  happy,  who 
knows  what  he  wants  and  what  he  can  do.  Here  again  Goethe 
gives  importance  to  a  doctrine  which  in  itself  is  obvious  enough  by 
ihe  persistent  energy  with  which  he  applies  it.  He  has  been  himself 
howildcrcd  by  the  multiplicity  of  bia  own  tastes  and  aptitudes.  He 
baa  wanted  to  do  everything  in  lam,  and  he  has  found  himself 
capable  to  a  certain  extent  of  doing  everything.  Hence  the  question 
—What  is  my  Inic  vocation?  has  been  to  him  exceptionally  diificult. 
Id  studying  it-he  has  become  aware  of  the  numberless  illusions  and 
miacouccptions  whidi  bide  from  most  men  the  true  nature  of  their 
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ova  nptitadc^  and  therefore  tlie  [Mitli  nf  ihetr  liappinins.  He  RoJs 
lliat  tbo  circu  ID  stances  of  childhood,  and  cepcciilly  our  Hyatcm 
of  education,  irhidi  "excites  wisheo,  iiiit«Ml  of  avnkening  tute«," 
iiATc  the  effect  of  crcatiag  a  multitude  of  unreal  ambitioim,  dcceptire 
impulses  mid  semblanoes  uf  sptitudoM.  He  llnd*  tlint  moat  men 
bare  been  mom  or  leas  tuialcd  by  these  illoBious,  b«v«  more  or 
lew  miitakcn  their  true  vocation,  «nd  tlicrcfore  tntMctl  tbeir 
true  happinesi.  On  this  subjoct  ho  has  oollected  a  rut  tnan 
of  obscrralions,  and,  in  fuct,  addetl  a  new  chapter  to  jiractial 
moralit)'.  This  ia  the  subject  of  "Wilhelm  Meister,"  not  the 
moet  attrnctirc  nor  the  moat  perfect,  but  pcrha]it  the  taoA 
cfaamcterislie,  of  Goctho'a  works  and,  aa  it  were,  the  textbook  of 
the  Gocthian  philosophT.  It  is  said  not  to  bo  widely  popular  in 
Germsuy.  Moat  Englith  readers  lay  it  down  bewildernl,  wcmdcriajc 
what  Goethe's  admirers  ean  sec  in  it  so  cxtraordiuary,  »ud  aitoutBhed 
at  the  tndilTerencc  to  what  wc  have  ti|;re«d  to  call  morality — that  ia, 
the  part  of  morality  that  concerns  the  relations  of  the  scxea — which 
reigns  throughout  it.  I  Mhall  touch  on  thin  latter  {wint  later. 
Meanwhile,  let  me  remark,  that  few  books  hare  had  a  deeper 
inHucucc  upon  modem  literature  than  thbi  fiunout  novel.  It  it  the 
fint  important  instance  of  a  novel  which  deals  principally  and  on  a 
large  scale  with  opinions  or  views  of  life.  How  'VVilhclui  mistook 
bis  vocation,  and  how  this  mistake  led  to  many  others ;  how  n  Kcret 
society,  the  Society  of  the  Towur,  taught  a  doctrine  on  the  siibjuct  vt 
vocations,  and  of  tlie  method  by  which  men  are  to  be  oasisteil  in  dii- 
covering  their  true  vocations ;  how  Wiihclm  is  assisted  and  by  whsl 
stages  he  arrirea  at  clearness — this  is  the  subjcel  of  a  long  and 
elaborate  narrative.  It  is  throughout  most  seriously  iustruetivt:;  H 
is  seldom  very  nmosing ;  and  ve  may  add  that  tlio  moral  of  tbr 
atory  is  not  brought  out  with  very  convincing  distinctness.  But  it  bu 
been  the  model  ujioii  which  the  novel  of  tlte  pmsent  day  is  foraiod. 
Written  twenty  years  befbre  tlic  Waverley  Novels,  which  aro  In  thr 
opposite  extreme,  since  they  make  no  serinns  attempt  to  leach  an;* 
thing  and  dwell  upon  everything  which  Goethe  dtsregardM,  ailTenturd 
surprise,  costume,  it  began  to  produce  it*  cll^ct  among  na  whea 
tlio  influence  of  the  Waverley  Novel  was  exhausted.  Tho  idta 
now  prcvaicnt,  which  gives  to  the  novel  a  practical  as  well  as  an 
artistic  side,  the  idea  which  prompts  us,  wlien  wo  wbfa  Co  preach  any 
kind  of  social  or  moral  reform,  to  write  a  novel  about  it,  aeems  to 
have  made  way  chieBy  through  (iocthe'ii  authority. 

But  the  substance  of  "  Wilhclm  Mclater  "  is  even  more  important 
than  the  form.  It  presents  tito  whole  subject  of  morality  under  a 
new  light,  and  as  in  this  respect  it  is  only  the  fullest  of  a  numhor 
of  uttcnmcc*  to  tlie  same  effect  made  by  Goethe,  ft  can  never  be 
folly  appreciated  wlieo  it  is  considered  by  itaelf,  but  mntt  be  judged 
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in  the  closest  councxtoQ  nitli  hiw  other  works  and  with  bis  life.  Every 
attempt  to  treat  sacb  a  subject  as  morality  in  an  original  manner  has 
BOmetbiu;;  alartDing  about  it.  Sucli  attempts  ought  to  be  laid  only 
before  minds  strong  enougli  to  consider  tlicm  calmly,  and  yet  of 
tiec«ssitY  they  come  to  the  knowledge  of  "  the  weak  brethren,"  who 
•re  frightened  or  ansettleil  by  them.  Moreover,  such  atten^)ts  arc 
always  likely  to  be  one-sided.  A»  it  is  osually  an  intense  perception 
of  something  overlooked  in  the  orthodox  morality  that  prompts  them, 
the  innovator  is  apt  to  be  hurried  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to 
orerlook  in  his  turn  wliat  the  orthodox  morality  has  taught  rightly. 
Qoethe  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  immorality.  "  Wiihelm 
Meiater  "  was  received  n-ith  liorror  by  the  religious  world ;  it  was, 
if  I  remember  right,  publicly  burnt  by  Count  Stolberg.  lu  England, 
Wordsworth  spoke  of  it  with  disgust,  and  it  still  remains  the  book 
which  chiefly  justtfiea  the  profound  dintru.it  and  aversion  with  which 
Coetlie  has  been  and  is  regarded  among  those  who  arc  Chrlittian 
cither  in  the  dogmatic  or  iu  the  larger  acnsc.  Not  uunatnrally,  it 
must  be  confessed. 

But  I  do  seriously  Eubmit  that  Christians  should  learn  to  he  less 
timid  than  they  are.  In  their  absorbing  anxiety  for  "  the  weaker 
brethren,"  they  often  sccra  to  run  the  risk  of  becoming  "  weak 
brethren  "  themselves.  Vi'e  ought  not  to  come  to  the  con^idcratioa 
of  moral  (luestions  under  the  influence  of  panic  and  nen-ous  fright. 
Tt  is  true  that  few  books  sccni  at  fint  sight  more  directly  opposed 
than  "  Wilbelm  Meister  ''  to  that  practical  Christianity  which  we  love 
to  think  of  as  beyond  eontroven^,  that  spirit  which,  as  it  breathes 
from  almost  all  Christian  churches  and  sects  alike,  strikes  us  as 
UDdoubtedly  tlie  ef»cntial  part  of  religion.  At  first  sight  the  book 
seems  secular,  lieathenish  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Let  us,  then, 
if  we  will,  warn  young  people  away  from  it ;  but  let  us  ask  oursclres 
at  the  same  time  Itow  a  man  so  gifted,  so  serious,  and  also  so  good- 
natnred — for  there  is  tu>  appearance  of  rancour  in  the  book,  which 
even  contains  a  picture,  tenderly  and  pleasingly  drawn,  uf  Christian 
pietism — could  come  to  take  a  view  so  diScrent  from  that  commonly 
accepted  of  questions  about  uhiclt  we  arc  all  so  anxious.  Such  a 
course  may  lead  us  to  see  mistakes  made  by  modem  Christianity, 
which  may  hare  led  Ooelhe  also  into  miatakes  by  reaction  ;  whereas 
the  other  course,  of  simply  averting  our  eyes  iu  horror,  can  lead  to 
no  good. 

We  may  distinguish  between  the  positive  and  the  negative  part  of 
this  mural  scheme.  All  that  "  Wilhclm  >tetstcr  "  contains  on  the 
subject  of  vocations  seems  valnablc,  and  the  prominence  which  he 
gives  to  the  subject  i^  immensely  important.  In  considering  how 
human  life  should  be  onlercti,  Qoethe  begins  with  the  fikct  that  each 
man  has  an  occupation,  which  Gils  most  of  bis  time.     It  seems  to 
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him,  therefore,  the  priocipal  problem  to  secure  that  this  occupAtioo 
flliould  be  uot  only  vortbv,  but  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  indi- 
vidual  and  punucd  iu  a,  Jtcrious  spirit.  What  caa  be  more  simple 
and  obvious  ?  And  yet,  if  we  reflect,  we  shall  see  that  woratistA  tare 
not  nanally  taken  this  simple  vteir,  and  that  in  the  accepted  moTaliQr 
this  whole  clacs  of  questions  is  little  considered.  Duties  to  thb 
person  aud  to  that,  to  men,  to  womcQ,  to  dependents,  to  the  poor, 
to  the  State — these  are  considered ;  but  the  greatest  of  all  duties, 
that  of  choosing  one's  occupation  rightly,  is  overlooked.  And  yet 
it  is  the  greatest  of  duties,  because  on  it  depend  the  usefulness  and 
eRectivenesa  of  the  man's  life  considered  as  a  whole,  and,  at  the  mme 
time,  his  own  peace  of  mind,  or,  as  Goethe  calls  it,  his  inward 
harmony.  XeTerthcIess,  it  ia  so  much  overlooked  that  in  ordinary 
views  of  life  all  moral  interest  is,  as  it  were,  concentrated  upon  the 
hours  of  leisure.  The  occupation  ts  treated  as  a  matter  of  coon^ 
a  necessary  routine  about  which  little  can  be  said.  True  life  is 
regarded  as  beginning  when  vrork  is  over.  In  work  men  may  bo 
doubt  be  honest  or  dishonest,  energetic  or  slothful,  jKrscvering  oi 
desultory,  successful  or  unsuecessfol,  but  that  is  all ;  it  is  ou\f  in 
leisure  that  they  can  bo  interesting,  highly  moral,  aoiiable,  pocticah 
Such  a  view  of  life  is,  to  say  the  least,  unfortunate.  It  surrenden 
to  deadness  and  dulncss  more  than  half  of  our  c^tistcnce. 

In  primitive  times,  when  the  main  business  tA  life  was  war,  this 
WBS  otherwise.     Then  men  gave  their  hearts  to  the  pnrsuit  to  wliidi 
they  gave  their  time.     What  was  most    important  was  alao  notl 
interesting,  and  the  pol^t  when  he  sang  of  war  sang  of  business  tm 
Hence  came  the  inimitable  fire  and  life  of  Homeric  and  Shakspean'ni 
poetry.     But  when  war  gave  place  to  induecrr,  it  seemed  tltat  Ihii 
grand  unity  of  human  life  was  gone.     Business,  the  important  hilf 
of   life,  became   unpoctical,  from  the   higher   point  of  view   unin- 
teresting— for  how  could  the  imagination  dwell  on  the  labours  of  the 
office  or  the  factory? — and  all  higher  interest  was  conflued  to  tku 
part  of  life  iu  which   energy  is  relaxed.      Goethe's  peculiar  reaJijm 
at  once  prompts  aud  enables  him  to  iutroduce  a  reform   here.     He 
denies  that  business  is  uninteresting,  and  maintains  that  the  faolt 
is  ia  our  own  narrowness  and  in  our  slavery  to  a  poetical  traditiou. 
It   is  the  distinctiou   of  "  Wilhclm  Mcistcr"  that  it  is   actually  s 
novel  about   business,  not    merely   a   realistic  novel    venturing   to 
approach  the  edge  of  that  slough   of   dulness  which  is  supposed 
to  be  at   the   centre  of  ail  our  Urea,  hot  actnally   a  novel   about 
business  as  such,  an  attempt  to  show  that  tlie  occupation  to  which  a 
man  gives  his  life  is  a  matter  not  only  for  serious  thought,  but  thst 
it  is  a  matter  also  for  philosophy  and  poetry*.     That  such   a   noiel 
must  at  tint  sight  appear  tame  and  dull  is  obvious ;  it  undertakes  lo 
create  the  taste  by  which  it  can  be  enjoyed,  and  will  be  condemned 
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ut  otice  by  all  who  are  not  dispoKet!  to  give  it  a  tcrioun  trial.  But  the 
(]ucitio[i  it  nita  is  the  fundamental  question  of  modern  life.  Com- 
prehensirc  stid  )iraiTliral  at  once.  Ooethe'ti  mind  biu  found  out  ihat 
root  of  bitterness  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  uneasy  social 
agitations  of  ibt-  nineteenth  century.  We  live  in  the  industrial 
ages,  and  he  has  asked  the  question  whether  indnstrj'  rauat  of 
necessity  he  a  form  of  slavery,  or  irlictlicr  it  can  be  gloriffcd  «ud 
made  into  a  sonroe  of  moral  liealth  and  happiness. 

»It  iscommonlr  ^id  that  "Willietm  Alcister"  seems  to  make  Art  tlic 
one  object  of  life ;  but  this  is  not  Goethe's  intention.  Me  iras  himself 
an  artixt,  and,  as  the  work  is  in  a  great  degree  autobiographical,  art 
naturally  comes  into  the  fbn^pround,  aod  the  Iwok  becomes  etpecially 
interesting  to  artists,  bnt  the  real  subject  of  it  h  vocations  in  general. 
la  the  later  books,  indeed,  art  drops  into  tlie  background,  and  we 
hai-e  a  view  of  feminine  vocations.  The  "  Beautiful  Soul "  represents 
the  ptetistic  view  of  life;  then  Therese  apiieurs  in  eontni-st,  repre- 
senting the  economic  or  utilitarian  view ;  finally,  Natalie  hits  the 
golden  mean,  Iwing  practical  like  There«c  but  les»  utililiiriau,  and, 

^  ideal  like  her  aunt,  the  pietist,  but  less  introspective.  On  the  whole, 
then,  the  lesson  of  tlic  book  is  that  wc  should  give  unity  to  our  lives 
by  devoting  them  with  hearty  euthu«iaam  to  some  pursuit,  and  that 
the  pursuit  is  assigned  to  us  by  Nature  tlirongh  the  capacities  she  has 
givcD  us.  It  is  thus  that  Goethe  substitutes  for  the  idea  of  pleasure 
that  of  the  satisfaction  of  special  inborn  nptitudcs  different  in  each 
individual.  His  system  treats  every  man  as  a  genius,  for  it  regards 
every  man  as  having  bis  own  unique  individanlity>  for  which  it  claims 
the  same  sort  of  tender  consideration  that  is  conceded  to  gentin. 
But  iu  Uying  down  such  rules  Goethe  thinks  first  of  himself.  He 
has  spent  long  years  in  trying  to  make  out  bis  own  vocation. 
He  ha»  had  an  opportunity  of  living  almost  every  kind  of  life  in 
turn.  It  WAS  not  till  he  returned  from  Italy  that  Iw  felt  himself  to 
b»vc  arrived  at  clearness.  What  was  Goethe's  vocation  ?  Or,  since 
happinesa  consists  in  faithful  obedience  to  a  nntnrnl  vocation,  what 
'4ras  Goethe's  happiness?      His   happincu   is  a   kind   of  religion,  a 

|]ierpctual  rapt  contemplation,  a  beatific  vision.  Tbc  object  of  this 
contemplation  is  Nature,  the  laws  or  order  of  the  Universe  to  which 
we  belong.  Of  such  contemplation  he  recognizes  two  kinds,  one  of 
which  he  calls  Art  and  the  other  Science.  He  wait  iu  the  habit  of 
thinking  that  in  Art  and  Science  taken  together  be  possessed  an 
equivalent  for  what  other  meu  call  their  religion.     Tims,  in   1817, 

Ion  the  occBsioQ  of  the  tcrccntcnai?  of  the  Reformation,  he  writes  a 
jniemiu  which  he  esprett^v  his  devout  resolution  of  showing  his  Pn>ti»- 
tantism,  as  ever,  by  Art  and  Science.*      It  was  bccnusc  his  view  of  Art 
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vaa  M  realistic,  that  be  tw  nbic  thus  to  regnd  Art  u  a  aart  of  Iwfn^ 
aster  of  Soicnec  Bnt  the  pnuciple  involvetl  io  tbia  tworolil  coo- 
tempIatioD  of  Nature  ii  the  rerj  principle  of  rcli^on  itself,  aud  in 
ose  MDMC  it  is  tniL-  ihsA  no  man  irai  ever  more  deliberately  uid  eon- 
•cionaly  religious  llian  Oocthe.  No  man  aaaerted  more  emphatioally 
that  the  energy  of  action  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  the  energy  of 
feeling.  It  \»  tlif  cnutiistent  principle  of  bis  life  that  the  whole  man 
ought  to  act  togcthi-r,  aud  he  pusbes  it  to  far  tliat  lie  scenu  to  forbid  all 
dirisioii  of  labour  in  Hcicnce.  TIiiH  ia  the  position  takec  np  in  "  Pnuat," 
which  perhaps  is  seldom  rif;htly  understood.  Science,  acnonliug  lu 
"  Faust,"  mutt  not  ))c  Ary  aualy^U  puriued  at  a  desk  in  a  cloae  room ; 
it  must  be  direct  wondering  contemplation  of  Nattnre.  The  aecrKa 
of  the  world  must  disclose  themselves  to  a  loving  gaze,  not  to  dry 
thinking  (trocknes  Sinneit),  man  must  coaverao  with  Natnm  "  u  oue 
-ipirit  with  another,"  "  look  into  her  breast  ait  into  tlic  boMin  of  ft 
friend."  How  we  should  no/  study  is  conveyed  to  ua  by  the  pirtnre 
of  Wagner,  who  is  tavatod  with  bo  much  eontcmift.  He  is  simply 
the  ordinary  man  of  miodcc,  perhaps  we  imiy  think  the  modett 
practical  invesrtigator,  of  the  class  to  which  the  tulrance  of  icieiiee  ix 
mainly  due.  But  Goctlir  baa  no  mercy  on  him — why  ?  BeeauM 
hia  nature  is  divided,  because  his  feelings  do  not  keep  pace  witli  his 
thoughts,  because  his  attention  is  conecntrated  upon  aioglo  points. 
Such  a  man  ia  to  Ooetlie  "  the  dry  creejKr,"  "  the  moat  pitiable  of 
all  the  sons  of  earth." 

'niu»  it  is,  then,  that  Art  and  Scicnre  taken  together,  the  liriiig, 
loving,  worshipping  contemplation  of  Nature,  out  of  which  coaMa 
the  knowledge  of  S'ature,  arc  to  Goethe  religion.  But  is  not  sack 
a  religion  wholly  different  from  religion  as  commonly  imdontood, 
wholly  different  from  Christianity? 

It  was,  indeed,  very  different  from  such  ('hriatianity  aa  he  fuunil 
profencd  around  him.  In  hit  youth  Ooctbc  waa  acfinaiute'l  witli 
several  eminently  religious  persons,  Priiulein  von  Klettenberg,  tke 
Frankfurt  friend  of  his  family,  Jung  Stilling,  and  L&rater.  Ue  listBoiil 
to  these  not  only  with  hia  unfailing  good  huinnnr,  but  nt  tinus 
with  more  conviction  than  "  Dichtung  und  Wahrheil "  would  lead  us  to 
•uppoae.  In  some  of  his  early  Icttent  be  himself  iLdopta  pietistJO 
language.  Bnt  as  his  ownpoeuhar  ideas  developed  themn-lm,  they 
separated  him  more  and  more  from  the  religious  world  uf  bis  tinie- 
At  the  time  of  his  Italian  journey,  and  for  some  ycar*>  ufterwanN,  we 
find  him  speaking  of  Christianity  not  merely  with  indifference,  \mt- 
with  a  good  deal  of  biltemeas.  This  hostility  took  rather  o  peeuliaf 
form.  As  the  whole  disposition  of  hi»  mind  lend*  him  t'twurd» 
religion,  as  lie  can  no  more  help  being  religious  tbati  ho  con  liol|^ 
being  a  poet,  he  docs  not  reject  religion  but  changes  his  religion 
He  becomes,  or  tries  to  become,  a  heathen  in  the  positive  sense 
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the  word ;  for  the  (Jescrtption  of  Govtiic  ta  the  Greot  Heathea  u  not 
8  mere  c|iitbet  tbrowa  at  him  by  Ida  advenarica.  He  provoked  and 
•Inost  claimed  it  in  his  sketch  of  WinckclmnQn,  whvrc,  aftcr 
enthnsiastic  praise  of  the  aaoieiitH  and  of  Wiuckelmatui  ak  aji 
interpreter  of  the  ancient  world,  he  inserted  a  chapter  entitled, 
"  Heidnivchcs,"  vhich  l>egiQ«  tlius  :  "  Tliifl  picture  of  the  antique  aptrit, 
absorbed  in  thU  world  and  its  good  tbings,  leada  us  directly  to  the 
reflexion  tliat  Rtieh  eKCuUenoes  arc  only  compatiide  with  a  bcatlicn- 
isli  way  of  thinking.  The  sclf-eonfidence,  the  attention  to  the 
present,  the  pure  wonhip  of  the  gods  as  ancestors,  the  admiration 
of  thein,  as  it  were,  only  as  works  of  art,  the  »u')mi«siou  to  an 
irresistible  fate,  the  future  hope  also  confined  to  this  world,  since  it 
rests  on  the  predousucss  of  poslhumousi  fiune ;  all  this  l>eIougs  so 
necessarily  together,  makes  such  an  indivisible  whole,  creates  a  con- 
dition of  human  life  intended  by  Nature  herself,  that  we  become 
ctmscious,  alike  at  the  height  of  enjuyment,  and  ia  the  depth  of 
Mcrilioc  and  o-en  of  ruin,  of  an  indestructible  health."  Clearly 
when  he  wrote  this  (about  ISM)  Goethe  wished  and  intended  to  pass 
for  a  heathen.  And,  iiHlced,  the  antique  attracts  him  scarcely  at  all 
from  the  historical  side — he  is  no  republican,  no  lover  ol  liberty — 
bat  almost  exclusively  because  it  offers  a  religioa  which  is  to  hJm 
the  religion  of  health  and  joy. 

Is  it,  then,  true  that  Christianity  is  a  ^tem  of  morbid  and 
mdancboly  introtpeetireaoM,  stcrificing  all  the  freshness  and  glory 
of  the  present  life  to  an  awful  future  ?  Ue  makes  this  assumption, 
and  had  almost  a  right  to  make  it,  since  the  Christianity  of  his  time 
had  alinoot  exclnsti'ely  thia  character.  He  was,  liowever,  himself 
baU  aware  that  there  was  all  the  difference  in  the  world  betwceu  the 
Christianity  of  bis  lime  and  origiual  (Christianity  or  Cliristianity  as 
it  might  be.  And  even  at  the  time  of  bis  greatest  bitterness  he 
drops  cspressious  which  show  that  he  doeat  not  altogether  relinquish 
his  interest  in  Christianity,  but  keeps  open  for  himself  the  alter- 
native  of  appearing  as  a  reformer  rather  than  an  assailant  of 
it.  In  the  third  period  and  tlic  oh!  age  hu  tone  is  a  good  deal 
more  conciliating  than  in  the  passage  above  quoted.  In  the 
Autobiography  he  ap)>ears,  on  tlie  whole,  as  a  Chrixtiau,  and 
even  makes  faint  attempts  here  and  there  to  write  in  a  style 
that  Christians  may  find  edifying.  He  tells  as  expressly  that  be 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  Encydopffidiata,  and,  in  a  passage  of 
the  "Wcst-ostliohcr  Divan,"  he  dcclareswith  real  warmth  tlinthe  "has 
taken  into  his  hnart  the  glorious  image  of  our  sacred  books,  and,  us 
the  Lord's  image  was  impressed  on  St.  Veronica's  cloth,  he  refreshes 
himself  in  the  stillness  of  the  breast  in  Sjiite  of  all  negation  and 
hindtanoe  with  the  inspiring  vision  of  faith."  Again,  when  in  the 
"Wandciiahre"  he  grapples  cotiEtructively,.but  somewhat  too  late,  with 
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tbfl  probleitiii  of  the  nineteenth  cctiturj?,  wc   6nd  Iiim  ftuamiiig 
reformed  Cbmtianity*  um  (lie  ri-!igion  of  the  future. 

May  we  tjieu  regard  Goethe  as  one  who  iu  realitjr  ooljr  oppoaed 
llic  corruplions  of  Chrutianity  cren  wheu  lie  Mcenied  to  0|fOM 
Christianity  itself?  Ceriaialy  olAer  woridline**  does  not  now  ippur, 
at  least  in  England,  as  a  necessary  part  of  ChrtMianit^.  Surely 
that  contrott  between  tjie  healthy  apirit  of  autiqiiity  and  tl»c 
morbidness  of  Chrbtianity,  which  wsa  like  a  lixcd  idea  in  the  mind 
of  Goethe'ji  generation,  need  not  trouble  us  now.  Ttioaa  twooiiing 
generalizations  belonged  to  the  infancy  of  the  historical  sciences. 
.Mediicralism  does  not  now  seem  identical  with  Clin^tinniiy.  Tlie 
sombre  aspect  of  our  religion  is  clearing  away.  Christian  self-denial 
now  apjwarit  not  as  the  simlcas,  fruitless  mortification  of  dcsin 
which  (ioethe  detested,  hut  as  the  heroic  strenuousness  which  ha 
practised.  The  world  which  Christiana  renounce  now  appears  to  Iw, 
not  the  universe  nor  the  prcitent  life,  hut  only  convent ionalism  aiul 
tyrannous  fashion.  With  such  a  religion,  Goethe's  philosophy  ts 
sufHcieatly  in  harmony.  Aocording  to  these  deliiiitious  the  spirit 
ereo  of  "  M'iUiehn  Meitter "  is  not  &coular.  Even  his  avowal  of 
hcatlii'i)iHm  coQ>es  to  wear  a  dilTcrcnt  aij>Mt  when  we  find  him 
writing  thus  of  the  religion  of  the  Old  TeHtanient :  "  Among  all 
heathen  religions,  for  to  this  class  belongs  that  of  Israel  as  muoh  m 
any,  this  one  haa  great  puiiita  of  superiority,"  &e.  (ho  mentjou 
particularly  its  "excellent  collection  of  sacred  books").  So  tlul, 
after  all,  Goethe  may  only  have  been  a  hcatlien  as  the  prophut  Isatsb 
was  a  heathen  ! 

Tltut  hindrance  after  hindrance  to  our  rcgnriling  Ooetfao  na  a  great 
prophet  of  the  higher  life  and  of  llie  true  religion  disappears.  There 
remains  one  which  is  not  so  easily  removed,  AVhat  surprises  tlic 
English  reader  in  "Wilhclni  Meister"  is  not  merely  the  protnincncr 
given  to  Art, or  the  serious  devotion  to  things  present  and  to  tbc  preient 
life,  hut  also  the  extraordinafy  levity  with  which  it  treat*  the  retatioo* 
of  men  and  women.  The  book  might,  in  fact,  be  called  thorougldy 
iromoral,  if  the  u»e  of  that  word  which  is  common  aninng  us  were 
justifiable.  More  correctly  speaking,  it  Is  immoml  throughout  on 
one  point;  immoral  in  Goethe's  peculiar,  inimitabtc,  good-natuml 
manner.  The  levity  is  the  more  startling  in  a  book  othcrwiiv  tv 
remarkably  grave.  Every  subject  but  one  is  discunscd  witli  scrion*- 
ncss  ;  in  parts  the  solemnity  of  the  writer's  wiuloni  bocomes  quite 
oppressive ;  but  on  the  relations  of  men  and  women  he  speaks  in  a 
tlioronghly  worldly  tone.  Just  where  moat  moralists  grow  scriuos, 
be  becomes  wholly  libertine,  indifferent,  and  secular,  Tlicrc  i» 
nothing  in  this  novel  of  the  homely  domestic  moraUty  of  Ibn 
Teutonic  races ;  a  French  tone  pervades  it,  and  ibis  tone  ia  more  or 
*  "AadiM«  S«ligianbaIt«aiwiTfeit,ftbcrRnf  OMcijceiieWlfcK'* 
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ppTMptible  in  die  other  writings  of  Goethe,  especiallj-  thow  ti£ 
he  second  pcnod,  with  the  eiccption  of  "  Hermami  und  Dorothea.'' 
)n  Ibis  subject,  the  great  and  wise  thinker  desccods  to  a  lower 
crel  ;  he  sccnis  inotpable  of  regarding  it  with  seriousness;  or  if 
M  doc»  treat  it  seriously,  a^  in  tlie  Elective  AfRoities,  he  startles  us 
itill  more  by  a  certain  cnxlc  audacity. 

It  sccm«  possible  to  trace  how  Goethe  fell  into  this  extraor- 
dinary moral  heresy.  Starting  £rom  the  idea  of  the  satisfaction 
Df  dctirc,  and  wilb  a  strong  jHrejudice  against  all  systems  of  self- 
Sfinial,  he  perceived,  further,  that  chastity  is  the  favourite  virtae 
of  meditcralism,  that  it  is  peculiarly  Catholic  and  monastic  Then, 
s  his  mind  turned  more  and  more  to  the  antique,  he  found 
limself  in  a  world  of  pHmittrc  morals,  where  the  woman  is  half 
slarc.  He  found  that  in  the  ancient  world  friendship  is  more 
knd  lore  leta  than  in  the  modem — to  this  point,  too,  WlnckelmanQ 
had  called  hi«  attention — and,  since  he  had  adopted  it  as  a  principle 
that  the  ancicuu  were  healthy* minded  and  that  the  moderns  are 
morbid,  he  jum[)ed  to  tlic  eoncluston  that  the  sentimental  ricw  of 
love  \*  but  a  modem  illusion.  He  accnatomed  his  imagination  to 
the  lower  kind  of  luvc  whicli  we  meet  with  in  classical  poetry,  the 
lore  of  Achillea  for  Urtseis,  of  Ajax  for  Tecmessa.  In  his  early  pam- 
phlet  against  Wicland  ("  Cotter,  Ilcldcn  und  Wicland,"  17?^),  we 
ind  him  already  upon  this  train  of  reasoning,  and  his  conclusions  are 
ftnnounced  with  the  most  unceremonious  plainness.  How  seriously 
they  were  adopted  may  be  n«en  from  the  "Roman  Elegies,"  written 
ifteen  years  later.  Among  the  many  reactions  which  the  eighteenth 
century  witnessed  against  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  scarcely  any  is 
to  startling  and  remarkable  as  that  vhicli  comes  U>  light  in  these 
poems.  Here  the  woman  has  sunk  again  to  her  ancient  ]c?cl,  and 
we  find  oarselveH  once  more  among  the  Hetaera  of  old  Gredc 
cities.  After  reading  these  wonderful  poems,  if  we  go  through  the 
list  of  Goethe's  fennde  chnract(.Ts  we  shall  note  how  many  among 
Ihcm  belong  to  tlie  class  of  Hetaene — Cliirchen,  Marianne,  Pbiliue, 
Orctchcn,  the  Bayadere.  And  if  we  turn  to  Us  life,  we  (iud  the 
man,  who  shrank  more  than  once  from  a  worthy  marriuge,  taking  a 
Tecmessa  to  bis  tent  The  woman  who  became  at  last  his  wife  was 
spoken  of  by  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  Fran  von  Stein,  as  "  that  poor 
creature."  She  is  the  very  beauty  celebrated  in  the  "Roman  Elegies." 
This  strange  moral  theory  could  not  but  have  strange  con- 
teqnences.  /Imic,  ax  Goethe  knows  it,  is  very  tender,  and  has  a 
yric  note  as  frctih  as  that  of  a  song-bird  ;  but  it  passes  away 
ike  the  songs  of  spring.  In  his  Autobiography,  one  love-passa^ 
mcceeds  another,  each  is  cliarmingly  described,  but  each  comes 
rpecdily  to  an  end.  How  far  in  each  case  he  was  to  blame  is 
natter  of  controversy.     But  he  seems  to  betray  a  way  of  thinking 
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ftbout  woroca  such  u  miglit  be  nattirnl  to  no  OrioDtAl  Saltan.  "  I  «m 
in  that  agreeable  phaac,"  he  writes,  "vhCB  a  BOW  pftMion  had 
begun  to  spring  np  in  me  before  the  old  one  Itni)  quttn  duftppearcd." 
About  FViederiks  he  blames  himseir  without  rewrvv,  ami  um» 
strung  expressions  of  oontrilion ;  bat  he  forgets  the  tnittter  utritDKcljr 
soon.  In  Iiis  dittKSB  of  mitid  lie  raj's  he  foood  riding,  and  vapo- 
ciall}'  skating,  bring  much  relief,  yThis  reminds  ns  of  the  fusona 
letter  to  the  Frau  vou  Sl«iii  about  coflee.  He  is  always  readj  in  » 
moment  to  shake  off  the  deepest  impressiotu  and  to  receive  aew 
ones ;  and  he  nerer  looks  bock.  A  curlouit  insensibility,  whieh  iteeiu 
imitated  from  the  apparent  insenHibility  of  Nature  bcnclf,  shows  itself 
in  his  works  by  the  side  of  tho  deepest  puthos.  fatut  never  once 
mentions  Gretchen  again,  after  WvM  terrible  prison  scene  ;  her  rcntera- 
braoec  docs  not  seem  to  troohle  him  ;  she  secniK  entirely  forgotten, 
QDtil,  jost  at  the  end,  among  the  penitents  who  surround  the  Mater 
Oloriosa,  there  appears  one  who  has  home  the  name  of  GrctchcD. 
In  like  manner — thisshoeked  Schiller — wIumi  Miguou  dies  she  seemi 
instantly  forgotten,  and  the  business  of  the  noTvl  scarcely  pauses  fur 
ft  moment. 

"*  We  are  nl*o  to  remember  that  Goethe  was  a  man  of  the  old  r^imi. 
If  he  who  hod  such  an  instinctiro  comprehension  of  feminine  character, 
at  the  eiame  time  treats  women  in  this  Oriental  fashion,  we  an:  to 
remember  that  he  lived  in  a  country  of  despotic  Courts,  and  also  that 
he  was  entirely  outside  the  morcmcnt  of  reform.  Had  he  enlnwl 
into  the  reforming  movement  of  bis  age,  he  might  have  stliven  to 
elevate  women,  as  he  might  have  heralded  and  welcomed  some  of  llie 
idpas  of  I78<J,  and  the  nationality  movements  of  1S08  aad  ISIS, 
^-^e  certainly  felt  at  times  thst  nil  was  not  right  in  t)io  status  of 
women  ("l>er  Krancn  Schicksol  nt  bektagenawerth"),  and  how  narrowly 
confined  was  their  hnppiness  ("  Wic  enggehuodcn^  ist  dcs  Weibes 
Gliiok"),  as  he  certainly  felt  how  misenble  was  the  political  <rondtt>au 
of  Germany.  Nevertheless  be  did  not  take  the  path  either  of  Kieial 
or  of  political  reform.  He  worked  in  another  region,  a  deeper 
region.  lie  n-as  a  reformer  on  the  great  scale  in  literature,  art^ 
education,  tliat  is,  in  culture,  but  lie  was  not  a  reformer  nf  iufiti 
ttons.  And  as  he  did  not  look  forward  to  a  change  iu  intUtutions, 
his  views  and  his  very  morality  rested  ou  the  assumption  of  a  state 
of  society  in  many  respecta  mivcrmbly  bad.^ 

Hut  the  effect  of  this  aberration  upon  Goetbe'a  character  u  a 
teacher  and  upon  his  influence  has  been  most  disAstrous.  And 
inevitably,  for  as  it  has  been  the  practice  in  the  Christian  world  to 
lay  all  the  sircM  of  morality  n[ton  that  very  virtue  which  Goethe 
almost  entirely  repudiates,  be  apfieara  not  only  to  be  no  niuralint,  but 
an  enemy  of  morality.  And  as  he  onee  brought  ft  devil  upon  the 
stage,  we  identify  him  with  bis  own  Mephistopheles,  tlio  ugh,  in  fact. 
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L-niaJ    to  him.      He 


J  in  not  by  any  mcAns  congci 
has  the  reputation  of  a  beiuff  awfully  vine,  wLo  ha^  experienced  alt 
fcclinga  good  and  bad,  but  has  Burvived  tbcm,  and  from  wltoue 
writiBgs  there  rises  a  cold  unwholesome  exhalation,  tlie  odour  of 
moral  decay.  It  is  thought  that  lie  offers  culture,  art,  mauifold 
intellectual  enjoyment,  but  at  the  price  of  virtue,  fatth,  patriotism. 

If  I  have  taken  a  just  view,  the  good  and  bad  characteristics  of 
bis  irritiugs  stand  iu  a  dificrcut  relatiou.  ^.  It  is  not  morality 
itMjf  that  he  regards  with  itidiffurcnce,  but  one  important  section 
of  morulity.  And  be  is  an  indiBerentist  here,  partly  because  he 
i»  a  man  formed  in  the  last  years  of  the  old  rrg'tme,  partly  because 
he  is  bumc  too  far  on  the  tide  of  reaction  against  Catholic  and 
monastic  ideas.  XcTcrtbclcss,  be  remains  a  moridist ;  and  in  bis 
positirc  teaching  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  moral  teachers  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  In  bis  life  he  displayed  some  of  the  greatest 
and  most  precioiu  virtues,  a  nobly  conscientious  use  of  great  [towers,  a 
Arm  dlircganl  of  popularity,  an  admirable  capacity  for  the  highest 
kind  of  friendship.  His  view  of  bfc  and  literature  is,  in  general,  not 
ironical  and  not  enervating,  but  sincere,  manly,  and  hopeful.  And 
his  view  of  morality  and  religion,  if  we  consider  it  ealmly  and  not 
in  that  spirit  of  agonized  timidity  which  rctgus  iu  the  religious 
w<Mrld,  will  perhaps  appear  to  be  not  now  very  dangerous  where 
H  is  wrong,  and  full  of  fresh  instruction  where  it  is  right. 
The  drift  of  tbc  nineteenth  centtu-y,  the  progress  of  those  reforms 
in  which  (roethc  took  so  little  interest,  have  tended  uniformly  to 
the  elevation  of  woman,  so  that  it  seems  now  scarcely  credible  that 
at  tlie  end  of  the  last  century  great  thinkers  can  seriously  have  pre- 
ferred to  contemplate  her  in  the  half  servile  condition  in  which 
cUsaical  poetry  exhibits  her.  On  this  point  at  least  the  world  is  not 
likely  to  become  pagan  agaiUj^''t)n-  the  other  hand  Carlyle  binuelf 
scarcely  exaggerates!  the  greatness  of  Goethe  as  a  prophet  of  new 
truth  alike  in  morals  and  iu  rcUgiou.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the 
supeniuturalist  theory,  standing  alone,  seemed  to  have  exhausted  its 
inSucncc,  and  to  be  involving  religion  in  its  owu  decline,  Goellie 
'  stood  forth  as  a  rapt  adorer  of  the  God  in  Nature.*  Naturalism  iu 
bis  bands  appeared  to  be  no  dull  system  of  platitudes,  no  empty 
delusive  surrivs)  of  an  exploded  belief,  but  a  system  as  definite  and 
important  as  Science,  as  rich  and  glorious  as  Art.  Morality  iu 
his  bauds  appeared  no  longer  morbid,  unnntunlly  solemn,  un- 
wbolcsomcly  pathetic,  but  robust,  cheerful,  healthy,  a  twin-sister  of 
happiness.  In  his  bauds  also  morality  aitd  religion  appeared 
inseparably  united,  different  asjiecia  of  tluit  free  energy,  which  in' him 
genius,  and  iu  every  one  who  is  capable  of  >t  resembles  genius. 

•  "  Wsi  kaoa  dor  Mcnach  im  Ltben  mehr  Mwiiiora, 
All  iIms  ihiD  (Jolt-NMur  uch  ^SciibMeT'* 
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liutly,  Mb  bearing  towards  ChriatiaDity,  when  Ilc  liad  receded  from 
the  exaggerations  of  his  second  periodj  was  better,  bo  long  as  it  seemed 
hopeless  to  purge  Christianity  of  its  othtT'Worldlineu,  than  diat  of  the 
zealots  on  either  side.  He  entered  into  no  clerical  or  anti-clerical 
controverBies ;  bat,  while  he  spoke  his  mind  with  great  frankness,  did 
not  forget  to  distinguish  between  clericalism  and  tme  Christianity, 
cherished  no  insane-  ambition  of  destroying  the  Church  or  founding 
a  new  religion,t  &Dd  couaseUed  us  in  founding  our  future  society  to 
make  Christianity  a  principal  element  in  its  religion,  and  not  to 
neglect  the  "  excellent  collection  of  sacred  books "  left  us  by  the 
Hebrews. 

J.  R.  Sekley. 

*  "  Von  der  SocUti  3t.  Simonien  bitteDioh  ferasn  halteo  ;"bo  he  write*  toCul;!!- 


A  DEMOCRATIC  CHURCH. 


"fT^KK  objeot  of  the  Dritisk  Constitution  iw  to  get  twelve  hone«t 
_L  men  into  a  Jury  box,"  is  an  old-fashioued  Baying,  which  puts 
■bortly  enough  the  far-off  end  of  our  laws  mid  iiistitutioiu.  The  Jury 
bos  may  not  itself  survive,  but  whatever  takes  its  place  must  in  the 
same  nay  depend  on  an  honeitt  public  opinion.  The  object  of  the 
British  Constitudoa  is  to  secure  freedom  for  thought  and  action  and 
bouesty  among  men.  When  its  laws  arc  enforced  by  the  service  of  the 
cilixcns,  and  vhcn  the  citizens  are  honest,  politicians  may  cease  to 
think  of  the  need  of  n  reform.  Reforms  in  the  Constitution  are  now 
nrjied  because  they  wilt  make  ))0&»ibilitieH  for  greater  honesty  and 
greater  devotion,  hut  if  the  possibilities  are  not  used  the  reforms  will 
make  little  change  for  the  better.  A  man  vrho  haa  a  vole  may  be  put 
sitbin  reach  of  a  higher  virtue,  but  if  be  gives  his  vote  dishonestly 
the  reform  which  enfranchised  him  will  not  tend  to  progress.  A 
tenant  who  is  secured  from  eviction,  and  the  landlord  oat  of  whose 
hands  the  power  to  evict  has  been  talieo,  may  thank  the  land-law  re- 
formers, who  have  made  honesty  more  easy  ;  but  if  the  tenant  uses 
bis  power  to  make  slaves  of  his  labourers  or  his  children,  and  the 
landlord  his  freedom  from  responsibility  to  do  what  he  likes,  the  last 
Hastate  will  be  little  better  than  the  first.  A  population  which  is 
^uducaled,  through  the  effortsof  the  cducatioual  reformcrs.roay  have  new 
^pcapscilics  for  virluc,  but  if  they  who  arc  educated  use  their  powers 
f  only  to  take  care  of  thcmM-Ivett,  there  may  at  last  be  a  difficulty  i» 
getting  any  to  sen-e  as  jurymen.  The  self-devotion  which  makes 
men  willingly  leave  business  to  do  kome  public  duty,  and  thehone»ty 
which  makes  them  subject  interest  to  justice,  arc  esseutiai  to  the 
greatness  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

No  Constitution  can,  therefore,  neglect   the  means  whtch  arc  to 
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develop  these  qualities.  Neglect  of  dutj  is  pnolsbed  bj  fines.  ]ier- 
formauoe  of  duty  U  rewarded  bjr  tlie  boDOurs  of  tttle ;  disLoucvty  u 
prevented  by  a  system  of  checks,  wbieh  is  ever  being  elaborated  by 
ucw  luirs.  Alt  xueli  mcaus  fail,  and  it  lias  become  n  proverb  that 
virtue  cannot  be  made  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Cburcb  is  n  luui 
of  the  British  Constitution,  and  is  the  means  by  which  in  old  days 
honesty  was  promoted,  and  if  in  those  modern  day^  the  Church  fails 
its  failure  has  given  no  ground  for  a  proverb,  that  virtue  cauuut  bo 
made  by  a  religious  agency.  The  majority  still  believe  that  if  men 
were  spiritually  minded  they  would  care  for  things  that  are  honest, 
and  give  themselves  to  duty  iu  the  spirit  of  the  saints  and  pnritaos. 
There  may  be  a  morality,  vhich  is  Indcpcndcut  of  roligitiu  ;  bat 
there  is  still  coufidcncv  in  the  {wwer  of  the  spirit  to  carry  men  orcr 
the  rough  road  of  duty.  There  is  etill  a  villiugucss  to  trust  m 
spiritnal  agencies  to  promote  morality. 

Now  stated  most  widely,  a  church  exists  to  spiritualise  life.  "Hie 
rituat  and  the  doclriuc  which  arc  often  regarded  as  ends,  arc  the  mcoiis 
to  n  further  emi.  A  National  Church  exiftta  to  connect  the  life  of 
individuals  and  the  life  of  the  nation  with  the  life  of  God,  iuwhom  all 
fulncu  is,  to  fill  men  with  grace  and  truth,  to  make  ihem  to  respoiul 
to  high  emotiouB  and  settle  them  on  eternal  calm,  Its  object  is  to 
make  men  friends,  to  unite  all  ehuues  in  common  aims,  to  give  them 
open  min<tH,  willing  to  learn,  and  to  introduce  them  to  whatever  is 
honest  and  of  good  report.  Tlic  Church  ainu  to  develop  the  senae  of 
duty  through  the  sense  of  (ioA. 

That  the  Church  of  England  should  fail  to  reach  this  object,  is  not 
surpriaiug.  In  an  age  of  free  trade,  a  protected  aocicty  utarts  at  a 
disadvantage.  In  an  age  of  aclf-govenuncnt,  »  ^atetu  wbtdi  is  not 
under  popular  control,  is  suspected,  tn  a  democntie  age,  an  aristo- 
cratic orgauizatton  is  not  understood. 

Chivalry  worked  well  in  its  own  day.  The  tlmea  dtangod,  and 
there  was  no  room  in  the  new  age  for  knights  errant.  Many  wot 
sorry  to  see  it  pass  nway,  with  ita  swiit  remcdicx  for  wrong,  its 
attractive  dress,  and  its  power  for  good.  They  tried  to  rovivo  its 
force,  and  "  Don  Quixote  "  is  a  satire  ou  the  eSbrt.  The  good  man, 
with  all  hilt  devotion,  was  out  of  place ;  the  knight  of  the  old  age  was 
the  butt  of  the  new  age. 

Such  a  aatire  might  be  made  on  a  church  which  tries  by  old  forms 
and  tbrongh  an  old  eoustitution  to  spiritualize  life.  A  few  ridluwcn 
may  be  attracted  by  nentimcut,  clinging  to  memuries  of  good  otd 
times,  and  by  striking  forms  of  dcvotioa ;  hot  the  many  will  be  Iwitad 
to  feel  that  Ibc  cITort  with  all  its  beauty  is  out  of  pincv,  that  the 
realities  of  the  old  age  have  become  the  pictures  of  the  new  age. 

The  Church  of  England  is  not  therefore  effcctivo  to  spLriluaUM  the 
lifo  of  the  nation  and  develop  honeaty  of  living.     Its  preacitt  peii- 
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ion  a  indeed  uidefcnsible.  A»  a  "reformed''  Church,  it  ofTers 
the  example  of  tlie  greatest  abuses,  ^s  a  "  Catholic  "  Church,  it 
prcMiiutcs  the  principle  of  schism.  As  a  "National"  Church,  it  is 
out  of  touch  with  thenattoa.  There  is  no  department  in  the  State  which 
can  mat<;h  the  abuses  connected  vitb  the  sale  of  livings,  vith  the 
common  talk  about  preferuent  and  promotion,  with  the  irremovability 
of  indolent,  incapable  and  unworthy  incumbents,  with  the  rcatrictiou 
of  worship  tu  nords  which  eipressed  the  wants  of  another  age,  and 
with  the  use  of  testa  to  exclude  from  the  ranks  of  ministers  thooe 
called  by  God  to  teach  in  fresh  forms  the  newest  rcrelationit  to 
nunkind.  'lliere  arc  no  greater  ifUp])orlers  of  tlie  schism  from  which 
they  pray  to  bo  dclircred,  than  the  bishopi  and  clergymen  who  talk 
of  "  tJie  Church  "  as  if  it  were  »»ect  to  promote  "Church  of  Knglaud" 
socictica,  and  strive  to  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the  people  a  section  of 
its  memben.  Tliere  is  nothing  national  which  so  little  ooncems  the 
nation  as  its  (.'hurcb.  By  the  vast  majority  of  tboM  who  arc  the 
coming  rulers,  by  the  working  class,  the  Church  and  ita  services  are 
unused,  llie  parson  may  here  and  there  be  popular  as  a  roan ;  be 
may  crcn  be  regarded  aa  of  some  use  to  take  the  chair  at  micetinga 
to  get  up  cliaritable  societies,  and  promote  the  educatioa  or  the 
amusement  of  the  people.  He  is  not  though  looked  to  for  the  hdp 
he  can  give  to  life,  and  it  is  nut  through  him  that  the  people  hope 
to  get  vice  put  down,  virtue  promoted  and  life  spiritualized.  The 
place  of  the  Church  In  the  Constitution  is  fuigotteii ;  so  when  there 
is  a  complaint  that  iinpun'ty  i.i  siippirig  the  strength  of  the  nation, 
or  that  chcatiug  is  ruining  trade,  or  that  selfishness  is  making  men 
acamp  work,  it  is  not  the  clergy  who  are  called  on  to  do  their  duty 
and  make  a  cure,  a  new  society  is  formed  or  a  new  law  Is  demanded, 
and  ihe  ch-rgy  are  not  evcu  rebuked  for  neglect.  No  one  seems  to 
expect  that  a  Church,  nominally  coHixtensivc  with  the  nation,  which 
is  estahli.->h«I  to  spiritualixc  life,  sbouk)  do  it*  work.  The  position 
is  indefensible.  Those  politiciaoa  who  are  moved  only  by  agitation 
may  say,  "  The  eonditicm  of  the  Church  is  not  one  of  practical 
politics,"  and  pass  ou.  The  greater  number  realizing  that  the 
ultimate  conflict  is  between  those  who  would  govern  with  (iod  and 
those  who  vould  gurcm  without  God,  and  nDxtous  that  the  Church 
should  be  effective  for  its  purpose,  are  quietly  making  up  Uieir  minds 
to  one  uf  two  solutions — Diaestablisbmcnt  or  Reform. 

The  present  means  for  making  the  people  rirluons  or  honest  fail. 
"  Discstablisli,"  urge  the  Libcrationists.  "  Let  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
be  stirred  by  competition  and  roused  by  interest,  and  wc  sball  have 
better  results."  "  Let  the  connection  with  the  State  continue,"  say  the 
Ucformen ;  "  let  the  abi»cs  be  eradicated,  but  leave  the  teachers  of 
the  nation  to  be  moved  byduty  and  not  by  bigotry  or  sectarian  rivalry. 
The  two  Bolntiona  for   making   efTcctive  the  meant  oT  developing 
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hoDcsty  oflcr  tlieoiRoIm  for  cxaminntion.  It  is  worthy  of  remai 
that  the  common  argumCDts  for  disestablish  meul,  except  tliute  tti^od 
bj  the  opposenta  of  all  religfon,  hardly  touch  the  principle  of  eata- 
bliahmeot.  Secitlumts  urge  that  religioa  bcieg  useleMs  and  §piritiiiilit]r 
a  fancy,  it  is  no  buBinesa  of  the  State  to  do  anything  to  ii))iriMiuUu) 
the  life  of  its  memben  as  a  meaus  to  iocrease  virtue.  Their  position 
is  unassailable,  and  the  day  on  which  the  nation  dccidca  that  iioA 
has  iiu  relation  to  lifv,  the  Church  a»  a  spirituitlixing  agency  iiiuat  be 
disestablUhed,  its  building  turned  into  lecture  balls,  and  its  emlow- 
nientx  devoted  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  or  to  the  teacbing 
of  art  and  scienoe. 

The  position  of  tlte  Secularists  is  occupied  by  few.  Hie  Llbcra- 
tiooist  is  anxious  that  the  life  of  the  nation  may  be  spiritualized, 
bat  be  sec«  that  tho  Church  is  inelTcctive,  markN  \t%  abuses, 
its  riralry  with  the  sects,  and  ita  Bsaumption  of  superiority.  Ha 
ai]gu«i  that  its  ineflectircncsa  and  its  assumption  are  due  to  its 
eonnection  witli  the  State,  and  urgca  that  diseatahtishment  nloue  will 
sweep  out  the  abuses.  Thcac  abuses  be  would  abolish,  and  he  aims 
blows  at  tJie  couiicctiou  wiUi  tlic  State,  as  Satnaou  dcstrvyed  the 
building  under  the  PhilistiQes,  not  regarding  the  other  uses  to  which 
the  building  might  serve.  He  has  miicb  therefore  to  say  of  the  unfitoeas 
of  old  customs  for  modern  uses,  and  of  the  badness  of  individnali, 
but  he  hardly  tries  to  prove  tlint  the  principle  of  church  cstitblishmcnt 
is  bad  ;  he  dcsttttya  it  simply  as  tlie  shortest  means  of  <Ieatroyiii|f  ibe 
undoubtedly  bad.  He  cannot,  indeed,  condemn  a  principle  which 
affirms  the  duty  of  the  State  to  teach  the  higher  life,  m  he  hinwelf 
has  probably  approved  the  principle  in  other  conditions  oa  a  supporter 
of  education  acts,  \\t\K\QX  lawit,  and  other  legislation  of  a  like  aim. 

It  is  allowed  by,  at  any  rate,  the  majority  of  the  ]>cople  that 
the  State  should  teach  the  life  of  prudence,  and  schools  are 
established  under  local  School  boards  to  teach  crcry  child  that  be 
may  eani  his  liring.  Further,  it  is  allowed  that  tho  State  sbouhl  rontrol 
the  forces  which,  for  good  or  evil,  raay  ronse  the  people,  and  thus 
licensing  boards  arc  eslabli«hcd  to  limit  the  »»lc  of  strung  drink. 

The  same  priueiplc  is  involved  in  an  Kstablishcd  Church.  If  lh« 
State  educates  the  citixcns,  and  admits  its  resjiousihility  for  ibo 
formation  of  their  characters,  a  line  can  hardly  be  drawn  at  a  petal 
which  would  exclude  it  from  giving  the  people  the  means  which  are  tho 
best  security  for  happincM  and  for  morality. 

The  principle  of  estabUshmcnt  docs  nut^aa  its  opponents  onra 
think — assert  that  a  sect  Ims  truth ;  itaaacrla  that  the  nation  has  truth, 
or  is  seeking  it.  Tl»c  truth  ahidea  in  the  beat  thought  of  the  whuk 
nation,  and  the  Church  is  established  to  exprcaa  Uiat  tnilh.  Tha 
clergy  have  no  special  rights,  they  are  servuita  ajipcHutcd  to  do  thn 
will  of  the  nation.     Truth  abides  not  in  "  the  Church"  of  the  bahop* 
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md  clergy,  nor  in  a  book,  it  abides  in  the  people.  Onco  when  it  tu 
pro|x»«cl  in  tlic  Hoiiw;  of  Comnionit  lo  refer  »  mslter  of  dovtritic  to 
the  bishops,  "  No,  by  the  faith  I  bear  to  God,"  said  Mr.  Wentwortli, 
with  the  npprOTiJ  of  the  Honw,  "  wc  will  pflM  nothing  before  we 
andeTstand  irhat  it  is,  for  that  were  to  make  you  Popes."  It  ia  the 
people,  therefore,  which  by  its  ParliameDt  hn«  Kettle<l,  nnd  may  re- 
settle, the  Umila  of  teaching  and  ritual.  The  clergy  are  its  »ervont« 
pud  out  of  fuuds  »ct  apart  for  this  special  purpose.  Lord  Palmcrstoit 
put  it  shortly  when  he  said,  "  The  proportv  of  the  Church'  belougs  to 
the  State." 

DiseBtablishmcDt,  Itowerer  groat  be  the  measure  of  disendowment, 
would  leave  the  Church  of  England  the  strongest  of  the  sects.  In 
a  short  time  one  of  the  parties  now  lit;ld  tu  union  within  the  Estab- 
lishment would  obtain  the  Mupreinaoy,  and  that  party  would  inherit 
all  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  position.  This  party — being  only  a 
section  of  the  religious  lx)dy,  would  pose  a*  the  representative  of  re- 
ligion, and  its  elergy  would  identify  their  interests  with  the  interest 
of  God.  Again,  there  would  be  some  Dvckct  lo  oppose  the  will  of 
Parliament,  and  to  call  some  law  affecting  his  order  "  irreligious," 
and  a  clericalism  would  be  let  loose  to  nxsnrac,  and  perhaps  make 
hateful,  the  name  of  religion.  "  Clericalism  is  the  enemy  of  men," 
is  a  saying  which  has  too  mnch  troth  in  it.  The  pity  ts  if  clericalism 
and  religion  are  cnnblcii  to  scera  to  be  the  »ame  thing. 

Disestablishment,    finally,    would    intensify    the    competition    of 

sects.     To   make   one   proselyte,    the  supporter*   of  rarioiis    forms 

would    compass    sea    and   land.     The   standard   of  morality  wouhl 

be  lowered,  and  the  Sags  of  doctrine — invented  out  of  will-worship^ 

would  be  waved   to  bring  in  rich  adherents,  and  get  the  use  of  thetr 

money.     Even  as  it  is  there  is  no  need  to  go  far  to  fiud  work,  which 

would  fall  to  pieces  if  the  preacher  spoke  the  truth  to  the  subscribers 

about  their  private  life   or  their  tempers.     As  an  instance  of  the 

success  of  discslahlishmcnt,   it   is  iirgcil   that  the  congregations  in 

American   churches   arc   large ;   it  is   not  urged  that  the  people  in 

^  America  arc  above  bribery  in  politics  or  above  cheating  in  trade.     It 

B  is  not  ni^e<l  that  American  social  life  is  apiritualiBed,  and  that  is  the 

^Bonly  fact  which  would  be  evidence  of  the  good  of  the  system. 

V      To  snm  up  the  case  against  those  who  ofTer  disestablishment  of  the 

Cbnrch,  as  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  How  is  the  nation  to  be  brought 

into  union  with  the  spirit  of  goodness,"  it  may  be  urged  that : 

1.  DiaestablishmcDt  is  a  destructive  and  wasteful  method  of 
getting  rid  of  abuses,  and  would  destroy  tlie  power  of  the  State  to 
teach  wliat  the  State  holda  to  be  tnitb. 

'2.  Ifiscstablishnicnt  would  cstabbsb  clcriealism,  a  force  which 
more  than  once  in  history  has  made  religion  hateful,  and  roused  for 
ita  repression  the  God-fearing  men  of  the  nation. 
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'A.  Dilicstablisliment,  tnuting   to  competition,   wdiilil    lesve 
uciglibourlioods  utilivlpcd.     A  poor  coagrcgatioa  could  not  hope  for 
a  cbarot)  io  whicli  worship  should  be  stirred  b^  ihc  beauty  of  wi;h 
and  sound.     jVh   iguorsnt  {lopulatian  would   oot  exert  itBclf  to  |tei 
either  u  cburoh  or  a  teacher.     The  most   needy  irould   tbtu  be  the 
most  neglected.      It   i»  only  tho   State  which  can  give  with  equal 
hand  to  all  its  members,  and   ffhich   thiu  can  fiilfacr  educate  or 
spiritual  ii!«  the  masses. 

Tho  tolntiou  offered  by  thoite  who  say,  "  Reform  the  Chorch,", 
remaioB  for  examination.'  These,  like  the  religious  libentionuitlt 
arc  anxious  that  thu  instrument  for  spiritualizing  life  should  be 
effective.  They  recognize,  though,  that  this,  which  u  the  highot 
object  of  any  organization,  is  aUo  tbe  object  of  the  State,  and 
can  only  be  attained  by  means  of  tbe  Conslitutiou.  Individual* 
may  be  left  to  provide  for  the  wants  they  have  recognized.  The 
State  must  provide  for  the  wants  of  tlic  biglicr  life,  and  send  out 
teachers  to  tell  individuals  of  things  beyond  their  ken.  The  ('hnrcli 
reformers  urge,  thcivforc,  tliat  the  principle  of  Kstablishincnt  shouhl 
bo  retained,  but  that  abuses  should  be  eradicated,  and  old-fashioned 
methods  rcfonncd.  Tlic  practical  diflicultics  of  rcfonn  ore  d4>ubtIcM 
many,  but  they  are  not  insuperable.  Inasmuch  as  Iturke  has  said  : 
"  What  is  taught  by  a  Stale  Church  must  be  decided  by  the  State, 
and  not  by  the  clergy  ;  "  it  is  possible  to  conceive  Uiat  the  natloD, 
and  not  a  sect,  might  determine  how  truth  should  be  Minght  and 
taught.  Inasmuch  as  now  it  is  the  people  who  iliructly  or 
indirectly  appoint  tlicir  rulers,  it  is  ea^  to  conceive  how  tbe  people, 
and  not  a  pittmn,  might  have  a  voii'e  in  the  choice  of  tho  paiioo,  and 
bow  the  parishioners,  and  not  the  parson,  might  govern  the  Chnrcb 
and  the  parish.  There  need  he  no  til-paid,  no  over-pairl,  no  iio- 
northy  incumbent.  Tltere  need  be  no  neglected  parish,  and  a  State 
Church  might  be  aa  cfleetive  an  organization  for  pronwting 
spirituality  as  tlte  State  Post^ffice  is  for  promoting  iutercoume, 

lustitutious  have  sur>'ircd  a  greater  reform  than  that  which  U  te- 
quircd  in  the  Clitireb,  and  those  who  have  seen  the  obaugca  which 
tlio  law-making  department  of  the  State  has  endured,  may  witbont 
fear  submit  the  right-making  department  to  like  chaugea. 

It  is  no  new  principle  to  reform  the  Reformed  Church.  By  a  Ii» 
of  Henry  VITI.,  tho  king  haa  authority  to  "  reform,  correct  all  eirofi, 
heresies  and  abuses/'aud  the  people's  Parliament  now  takra  the  pUooof 
the  king.  "The  particular  form  of  I)iviii«  worsliip,"  aaya  the  profteo 
to  Edward  \''I.'s  seconil  prayer  book,  "  and  the  rites  and  oerctuani* 
appointed  Ut  Ijc  used  therein,  being  in  tlieir  own  nature  indiUcreot  rmI 
uUerabk,  and  so  acknowledged,  it  is  but  reaaonalde,  jIk.  ka."  Tbe 
Long  Parliament  changed  the  whole  Cooatitutioa  and  lUtual  of  the 
Cliurch.    The  Restoration  Parliament  undid  that  work.    Throof  haut 
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'  eerentccntli  century  tbc  Tcscbiog,  the  Bitual  and  the  Oi^niiisatioa 
were  di»cu*>eil  as  oiwn  questions,  and  the  present  ^tem  is  jmrcly 
the  result  of  a  Parliamentary  decuion. 

Tlirte  huiidrwl  year*  iigo,  to  iniit  the  new  age,  the  ncvr  birth  of 
Icaraiug,  the  Church  was  reformed.  Tbc  present  times  are  marked 
by  eluDgca  ««  great  ax  tlioae  of  the  Bcuoistance.  and  the  Church 
remuna   unchanged.     An  was  the  Church  of  the  sixteenth  century, 

rso  is  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth  centnry, 
Tlie  diseoreries  of  science  have  changed  both  tJie  subject  and  the 
methods  of  men's  thoughts.  A  new  learning  has  arisen  in  which  the 
minds  uf  the  must  igiiorunt  move.  New  conditions  of  life,  which 
li&Te  been  bronght  about  by  ateam  and  electricity,  afl*ect  all  ciaasea. 
The  goremmcnt  of  England  has  become  poptd»r,  iind  the  )>coplv  elect 
the  Parliament  which  makes  the  lan& ;  the  Church  of  England  is 
stin  exclosiic,  and  the  clergy  in  "their"  churdics  and  "their" 
paiulMV  arc  still  sii[>retne. 

.    Freedom  has   destroyed  monopolies ;  aad,  according  to  a   rough 

flcalc,  jgstiec  is  equally  administered.     la  the  Church  monopoUc* 

Btill  exist,  justice  is  defied  iu  arrangements  which  are  for  the  benefit 

u     of  the  Ktrong,  and  the  dcrgj'  are  a  "  protected  "  dasR. 

^B     The    language   and    the   fashion   of   Englishmen    have   eliaugcd, 

^^bat  the  Church  still  addresses  men  with  the  language  sod  the  ritual 

rof  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Church,  reformed  to  suit  new  needs, 
the  rites  of  wbieh  arc  "  alterable,"  has  not  been  made  to  suit 
the  needs  of  modern  times.  Tlie  Church  muitt  lie  reformed.  If 
details  be  asked  as  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  tlie 
ftttttrc,  if  questions  rise  to  men's  lips,  "  What  will  be  done  about 
Bisliops?"  "  Who  will  fix  the  limits  of  doctrine?"  "  How  will  the 
rights  of  minorities  be  considered  ?"  the  simple  answer  is  that  all  will 
be  settled  by  the  people.  The  Beforroera  of  1S3!J  did  not  map  out  the 
details  of  the  new  Govcnimcnt  of  England ;  they  simply  gave  the 
power  to  the  people,  and  the  people  have  rooted  out  abuses  and 
reformed  the  administration  of  law.  It  will  be  sufficient  to-day  if  the 
people  are  admitted  to  a  share  in  Church  government.  The  State  is 
democratic,  tlie  Church  must  also  be  democratic.  As  the  State  is 
governed  by  the  people  for  the  pc<opIc,  the  Church  must  be  governed 
bjr  the  [tcople  for  the  people. 

It  is  waste  of  time  to  make  a  paper  constitution,  which  often  bends 
tlic  hopes  of  its  makers  to  one  plan.  Church  boards,  a  popular  reto  on 
patronage,  or  a  general  synod,  may  be  the  best  means  of  introducing 
the  people's  power,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  work  as  if  the  meaits  were 
ends.  Church  reformers  need  not  advocate  any  means  as  essential,  the 
.ime  thing  essential  is  to  give  tlie  people  power  to  form  their  own 
ICfaurch,  to  see,  in  a  word,  that  the  Church  is  democratic. 

Hic  obstacle  to  Church  reform  is  not  tlie  doubt  us  to  its  po«ubitity, 
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or  difference  of  opinion  ns  to  its  mctbod.  Tho  real  obstacle  is  fliB 
general  indifference  to  religion.  The  zenl  or  cnthiuiMm  which 
pMMft  us  religious  is  most  often  roused  by  opinions,  and,  as  Wcalej 
said,  "  Zeal  for  opinions  is  not  xeat  for  religion."  Tn  tho  noinc  of  con- 
troversy, and  in  the  hurry  of  trade,  the  very  nature  of  reltf;ion  s«eau 
forgotten.  The  argumeDta  of  theologians  and  the  neutntionalism  of 
revivalists  arc  dtscuBscd  as  religions  problems,  in  which  it  i»  well  to 
kIiow  an  intelligent  interest,  but  men  do  not  feel  that  their  daily  Xivn, 
the  litres  of  the  poor,  and  the  hope  of  Kngland,  depend*  on  their  ndatioo 
with  God.  If  itwero  really  sceo  that  it  i«  ou  religion,  that  ts,  on 
keeping  up  the  communication  between  tJie  little  good  nithin  ami  tho 
great  good  without,  bctwoco  man's  broken  tight  and  God's  foil  light, 
that  trade,  happiness,  and  life  depend  ;  if  it  were  Kceu  that  England 
eannot  bo  virtuouii  till  Eoglii^hmcn  drink  of  the  fountain  of  virlne, 
tbea  Church  reform  would  be  forced.  No  difRcuUy  would  aecm  too 
grent  to  prevent  the  va«t  resources  of  the  Church  being  brought  to 
the  scrnce  of  religion,  and  the  highetit  intelligence  of  statdaeit 
would  be  devoted  to  making  perfect  the  organization  for  spiriloi)- 
ising  life. 

It  may  not  he  in  the  power  of  tliosc  of  less  intelligence  to  tell 
the  method  of  reform,  but  all  who  are  weary  at  the  thought  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  people,  may  refresh  themsolrcs  with  bopM. 
Those  who  re<i(s:t  ou  the  cheerlesii  faces  so  rommon  to  £«st  London, 
the  dnll,  weary  round  of  the  workers,  their  dcathful  life  nod  tbdr 
hopclcM  death,  are  borne  down  by  the  thought  tlint  each  lives  in  the 
parish  of  some  church  rainistcr.  They  weary  themselves  wondcrbg 
how  the  servant  provided  by  the  State  might  better  ten-c  the  n«di 
of  the  poor,  how  the  great  church  organisation  might  eradicate 
unfit  houses,  bring  wealth  tn  the  relief  of  poverty,  and  moke  tho 
means  of  joy  more  equal.  Tlicy  ask  themselves  in  vain  how  the 
house  of  God  might  be  a  house  for  God's  children.  ITnablo  to 
ansvcr,  thry  may  at  any  rate  gladden  themselves  wiih  an  ideal. 

The  Democratic  Church  then  may  Iw  so  close  to  the  best  thought 
of  the  nation  that  it  will  reflect  that  thought  in  every  parish,  as  Um 
ministers  who  have  gutlicred  light  from  the  greatest  teachers  at  science 
and  history  direct  that  light  on  to  the  livea  of  the  hardest  worken. 
It  may  be  so  near  to  every  individual  that  its  hnildings  will  be  tbe 
meeting  place  of  all,  the  scone  of  the  Holy  Communion,  where  men 
will  team  to  know  and  love  Uod  nud  man.  It  may  so  bring 
together  rich  and  [loor.the  cultured  and  the  ignorant,  that  the  effort* 
and  the  money  now  fitfully  wasted  by  rival  philanthropists  will  be 
directed  to  the  effectual  remedy  of  ignorance  and  poverty.  The 
ministers  of  the  Democratic  Church  may  be  near  to  Qod  and 
near  to  men,  a  means  by  which  the  avenues  to  the  highent  in 
hept  open,  the  spiritual  teachers  who,  by  their  livca  and  doctrines, 
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touch  the  dtviae  irithiQ  the  human,  and  make  all  men  respond  to 
the  call  of  right  and  duty,  and  settle  life  on  eternal  calm. 

The  conception  of  such  a  Church  is  possible,  though  it  is  not 
possible  to  say  how  it  may  he  accomplished ;  or  how  these  competing 
claims  of  creeds  and  rituals  to  be  religion  may  be  satisfied  ;  or  how 
the  rights  of  men  and  the  rights  of  their  little  systems  may  be  sunk 
in  the  thought  of  duty.  The  organization  of  the  Church  of  the 
fatnre  is  not  now  to  be  sketched.  The  first  step  which  it  is  for  this 
generation  to  take  has  been  made  clear.  All  progress  has  been 
through  the  people,  and  the  Church  must  be  iu  fact  as  in  name— the 
people's  chnrch.  There  must  be  a  parish  parliament  and  not  a  parish 
despot,  attd  the  government  of  the  Church  must  be  by  the  people  as 
well  as  for  the  people. 

This  is  the  first  step,  and  what  will  follow  is  in  God's  counsels. 
It  is  the  people  who  govern  the  nation  and  decide  on  peace  or  war. 
They  have  moulded  the  machinery  by  which  justice  is  adminis- 
tered and  &eedom  secured,  the  people  must  also  mould  the  machinery 
by  which  right  will  be  taught  and  life  spiritualized.  If  they  are 
excluded  from  exercising  their  will  upon  the  Estabtisbmeut,  nothing 
cm  hinder  them  from  destroying  it.  God  speaks  in  every  age ;  He 
has  not  forgotten  to  he  gracious,  and  the  people  are  now  His  instru- 
ments, aa  in  old  days  were  kings.  It  is  by  them  His  will  is  being 
done,  and  in  that  belief  the  people  may  be  trusted  so  to  order  the 
Church  that  by  its  means  the  Holy  Spirit  will  once  more  show 
among  men  the  fruit  of  virtue  and  honesty. 

Samuel  A.  Barnett. 
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GENERAL  GORDON  AND  THE  SLAVE 

TRADE. 


IN  sa  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  the  month  of  October, 
under  the  beading  of  "  The  Future  of  the  Sondan,"  grave 
charges  are  made  against  General  Gordon. 

It  is  alleged  in  that  article  that  General  Gordon's  proclamation  at 
Khartoum,  of  the  18th  or  19th  of  February  last,  will  hare  a  very 
injurious  effect  upon  the  condition  of  thousands  of  unhappy  negroes 
from  the  upper  regions  of  the  Nile,  who  are,  or  wilt  become,  slaves. 
That  General  Gordon  baa  undone  by  his  own  hands  the  work  he 
devoted  years  o£  his  life  to  accomplish.  That  his  proclamation  to 
the  slaveholders  showed  that  he  was  inclined  to  temporize  with  an 
injustice,  and  that  the  English  Government  have  confirmed  the  right 
of  man  to  sell  man.  It  is  further  assorted  that  the  issue  of  the 
proclamatiua  secured  General  Gordon's  safe  arrival  at  Khartoam. 

The  writer  advocates  the  total  abolition  of  slavery   in  Egypt  at 

once,  without  any  compensation.     He   is   of  opinion  that   General 

■Gordon  should  not  have  accepted  a  commission  from   the   Khedive. 

He   thinks   that  if  an  equitable  administration,   under  the   British 

'Government,  cannot  be  cstAblished,  it  would  be  better   to    abandoa 

the   Soudan   absolutely,  and   leave  the  native  chiefs  to  themselves, 

even  at  the  risk  of  there  being  a  period  of  anarchy ;  but  further  on 

he   says  there  is    no    reason  why   we  should  allow  the  Soudan  to 

sink  into    barbarism.     And   then  he  goes  on  to  assume  that  some 

form  of  government  might  be  established,  separate  from  Egypt,  and 

that  the  railway  from  Suakim  to   Berber  ought   to  be  made,  if  we 

wish   to  keep  open  the  road  to   Khartoum,  and  our  access   to  the 

heart  of  Africa.     The  writer  considers  that  the  garrisons  of  Kaisala 

and  Scnnaar  should  have  been  relieved  through  Abyssinia,  and  thst 

General  Gordon  was  most  unwisely  empowered  to  settle  the  nomioa- 
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tioa  of  the  future  native  administration  of  the  country,  in  i>lncc 
of  frankly  vriltidrawJng  from  tLc  Soudan,  and  Icavirifi  tiic  tribes  to 
Kettle  tbcir  gofernment  among  themselves.  The  writer  then  make* 
a  direct  chai^  agaiuDt  General  Gordon  to  the  cOect  that  lie,  in  a 
proclamation  of  Febrnary  2G,  said  lie  had  been  compelled  to  scud 
for  Dritixh  troops,  irlio  were  then  on  the  road,  and  woitld  arrive  in 
a  fcir  daya.  In  conclusion,  the  writer  of  the  article  states  that  the 
despatch  of  the  present  expedition  is  a  suBielent  proof  that  General 
Gordon  overrated  bis  powers. 

Xow  what  arw  the  facts  ? 

According  to  llie  terms  of  the  Convention  *  between  the  British 
and  Egyptian  Governments  for  tlie  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
date«l  August  'I-,  1877,  it  was  agreed  that  slave  hunting  should  cease, 
and  that  any  persons  engaged  therein  should  be  treated  as  murderers, 
and  it  was  further  arranged  that  after  certain  dates— \nz.,  August  4, 
1884,  in  Lower  Kgypt,a]id  August  4,  1889,  in  the  Soudan,  all  traffick- 
ing in  slaves  between  family  and  family,  should  be  illegal,  and  be 
punished  with  inipri«oiinii-nt.  It  was  further  resolved  that  a  special 
ordinance  should  be  published  throughout  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  people  for  the  change  determined  upon. 

General  Gordon,  during  the  time  lliat  he  was  Governor-General 
of  the  Suudun,  rigidly  adhered  to  this  Convention,  and  aunuslly 
published  a  proclamation  to  the  elfect  liiat  tlie  sale  of  slaves  between 
family  and  family  would  determine  in  1880.  In  Lower  Kgypt, 
where,  by  the  terms  of  the  Couvctitiou,  the  side  of  slaves  has  already 
become  illegal,  no  such  proclamations  hare  been,  promulgated,  nor 
have  any  steps  whatever  been  taken  to  put  the  leniis  of  the 
Convention  into  force.  Although  General  Gordon  faithfully  carried 
oat  the  provisions  of  this  article  of  the  Convention,  he  was  adverse 
to  the  conditions.  He  saw  that  they  could  not  be  carried  out,  and 
suggested  that  the  only  effectual  way  of  abolishing  slavery  would 
be  the  following: — 

1.  The  rcgislntion  of  all  existing  slaves. 

2.  Itegisters  to  be  kept  in  each  Government  oflicc  of  the  names  of 
blares  and  tbcir  owners,  with  a  description  of  each. 

9.  Every  slave  not  registered  within  six  months  from  a  ccrtaia 
(late  to  be  free. 

4.  All  slaves  bom  after  a  certain  date  to  be  free. 

And  be  suggested  that  the  Convention  should  be  cancelled,  and 
that  the  foregoing  proposals  stiould  take  its  place. 

Prior  to  General  Gordon's  arrival  in  the  Soudan  in  February  Inst, 
it  was  rumoured  throughout  that  country  by  the  emissaries  of  tlte 
Mahdi,  tliat  General  Gordon  would  proclaim  the  frcwlom  of  all 
alavcs,  wbicb  form  sercn-eightlis  of  the  population  of  that  proviuoe, 
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In  order  to  counteract  this  baneful  influence.  General  Gordon,  on  hu 
arrival  at  Khartoum,  issued  the  proclamation  *  complained  of. 
What  are  its  terms  ?  It  simply  tells  the  people  what  they  are  1^ 
law  entitled  to — viz.,  "  That  whoever  has  slaves  shall  have  fall  right 
to  their  services,  and  full  control  over  them,  and  that  no  one  shall 
interfere  with  their  property."  General  Gordon  had  no  power  to 
cancel  the  Convention  and  abolish  slavery.  What  he  did  was  in 
accordance  with  a  solemn  convention  entered  into  by  the  Govem- 
mcnts  of  Great  Britain  and  Egypt,  and  in  no  way  referred  to  the 
making  of  new  slaves,  and  still  less  to  slave  hunting,  against  which 
nefarious  traffic,  as  is  well  known,  all  his  energies  have  been 
exercised. 

It  is  not  the  case  that  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  procured  the 
safe  arrival  of  General  Gordon  at  Khartoum.  The  proclamation  was 
not  issued  until  after  his  arrival  at  Berber — most  probably  not 
until  after  his  arrival  at  Khartoum  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  without  compensa- 
tion, at  once — the  writer  can  hardly  have  considered  the  question. 
For  a  powerful  nation  like  Great  Britain  to  confiscate  the  personal 
property  of  a  people,  with  whom  slayery  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs,  would  be  as  impolitic  as  it  would  be  unjust.  We  have  no 
right,  human  or  divine,  to  so  deal  with  property  that  is  not  our  own. 
We  did  not  dare  to  act  in  this  manner  when  we  gave  our  slaves  their 
freedom,  we  began  by  proposing  a  loan  of  £15,000,000,  and  we 
ended  by  a  gift  of  £20,000,000. 

With  respect  lo  General  Gordon's  commission  as  Governor 
General — which  is  objected  to — ^how  could  he  have  derived  any 
power  without  it  ?  The  number  of  Egyptian  employes  and  troops 
could  be  counted  by  thousands,  each  province  being  under  the 
government  of  an  Egyptian  Pasha.  How  could  he  have  issued  any 
orders  unless  he  derived  his  authority  from  the  firman  of  the 
Khedive  ? 

The  writer  advocates  the  evacuation  of  the  Soudan  upon  any 
terms,  even  if  such  withdrawal  would  result  in  anarchy — always  pro- 
vided that  Great  Britain  is  not  prepared  to  esercise  a  protectorate 
over  it — and  then  he  goes  on  to  recommend  the  construction  of  the 
Suakim  and,  Berber  railway  under  any  circumstances,  with  the  view 
of  opening  the  road  to  Khartoum,  and  giving  us  access  to  the 
heart  of  Africa.  He  seems  to  consider  that  the  people  of  the 
Soudan  would,  after  a  time  of  anarchy,  form  good  governments. 
It  is  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  country,  at  present  a  produc- 
tive one,  would  revert  into  barbarism,  and,  after  a  scene  of  murder, 
rapine,  and  plunder,  would  become  the  resort  of  slaTe-hunterSjt  who 
would  carry  on  raids  into  all  the  surrounding  provinces. 
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The  writer  docs  not  saT  where  the  moncj^  U  to  comtr  from  for  tlio 
coDBtruclioii  of  liie  railway,  or  liow  it  is  to  be  maintiiiiicd.  Wlica 
lie  spcAka  of  the  garrisons  of  Scnnaar  aud  Kassitla  being  wilhilrikwn 
through  Abvtniiiiii,  he  npiMuvutk  forgeu  the  extreme  hatred  that 
cxixtE  bctvecD  the  natives  of  the  Soudan  and  the  Abyssimauit.  He 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  thousands  of  people  whom  General 
Gordon  was  sent  to  remove.  Pntting  on  one  side  thf  Egyptian 
garriKons  in  the  Bahr-cl-GnzclIc,  and  at  the  c<iuator,  auil  other  pkees, 
Colonel  Coetlogen  states  *  that  tho  people  to  W  removed  from 
Kliartotun  and  Scnnaar  alone  consist  of  from  40,000  to  50,000  pcrstons, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  the  evacuation  would  take  two  years  to  carry 
out,  and  could  only  be  carried  out  at  great  risk,  and  with  much 
bloodslicd. 

It  is  very  dilScult  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  proclamation  of 
February  ^,t  wherein  General  Gordon  speaks  of  having  tent  for 
British  troops  who  would  in  a  few  days  be  in  Khnrtoum.  It  would 
«ceni  as  if  the  proclamation  bad  been  promulgated  under  some  mia- 
apprehension  or  misunderstanding  open  to  explanation.  General 
Gordon  is  not  an  Arabic  schohir,  and  his  interpreter  may  have 
inserted  words  that  he  did  not  uae.  Again,  General  Gordon  may 
have  intcudul  to  allude  to  Graham's  force  proceeding  to  Suakim,^ 
since  the  prfjclamation  is  addresscil  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Soudan 
generally,  of  which  Suakim  ia  an  integral  part ;  or  he  may  refer  to 
the  200  Indian  troo|is  that  on  tlic  same  day  (February  26)  he 
requests^  may  he  sent  to  Wadi-llalfa. 

As  this  incident  hiks  nothing  tu  do  with  the  future  of  the  Soudan, 
nor  with  the  slave  proclamation,  it  would  seem  quite  unnecessary  for 
tbe  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Fnrtnighlly  Review  to  go  out  of  his 
way  to  charge  General  (iordon,  an  absent  officer,  with  baling  ]>ro- 
claimcd  an  untrnth. 

An  to  the  statement  that  "  the  dispatch  of  the  present  eipedition 
is   a  suOicicut  proof  that  Gcncml  Gordon  overrates  his  power§,"  It 
is  not    to  be  believed   that  tlie   people  of  England  will  endorse   any 
such  unfair  statement.      On  the  contrary,  they  will  be  of  opinion 
tiiat  Gciicittl  (iiinioii's  prrttigc  has  never  stood  »o  high  aa  it  docs  nt 
this  time.     It   has  certainty  carried  him  through  the  perils  of  a 
I  terrible  ordcat  out  of  which  it  ^ccms  probable  that  he  anil   his  com- 
panions will  emerge   with  undiminished   reputation.      Few  persons 
will  ever  know  the  fearful  anxiety  which  he  has  undergone  during 
this   time  of  trial — not  on   account  of  himself,  hut  on  account  of 
tho«c  who  were  with  him,  and  for  whose  liven  he  considered  himself 
;  rcspousihtc.     General   Gordon   never  asked   for   any   expedition   to 
I  Khartoum.    After  Graham's  victories,  be  requested  tliat  two  sqndrona 
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of  British  cavalry  should  be  sent  to  Berber,  and  200  men  to  Wadi- 
Halfa.  He  himself  remarked,  he  made .  these  requests  solely  on 
account  of  the  moral  effect  they  would  produce  if  acceded  to. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  for  what  purpose  the  present  expedition  is 
sent,  except  it  be  to  carry  out  the  evacuation  of  this  fertile  country. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  that  the 
country  may  be  retained  under  Egyptian  rule,  the  more  especially  as 
Khartoum  is  as  essential  to  Egypt  as  our  frontier  position  at  Quetta 
is  to  India.  Under  Egyptian  rule  it  returned  a  surplus  revenue  oT 
over  £100,000. 

The  question  of  Zebehr  requires  no  comment,  and  it  is  too  long  » 
subject  to  go  into. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that,  while  General  Gordon 
would  perhaps  deprecate  any  notice  being  taken  of  the  article 
referred  to,  yet  in  his  absence  his  friends  do  not  consider  it  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  unobserved. 

H.  W.  G. 
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I  TRIED  ia  a  former  nrticlc  to  point  out  tbe  Bpccisl  importance 
which,  JD  tlie  gencntl  biatory  of  tbe  world,  belongs  to  tbe  i)erioil 
wfaicb  i»w  the  cstablisbmcDt  of  the  domiaioii  of  the  KomaQ  People 
over  ihe  civilized  world  of  ita  time,  especially  over  tbe  HcUcuic  aud 
hcllcnized  lands  roand  the  eastern  ^[cditcrrancan.  It  is  of  tbe  lirst 
im|iorlaiice  for  the  right  undcmtaiiditig  of  the  hixtor^-  to  take  >ti  ihe 

'  real  character  of  the  state  of  things  which  was  brought  about  b;  this 
gradnal  e«tablt)ifament  of  tbe  Roiiihii  dominion.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
coDStantlr  that  state  of  things  U  misuoderstood,  from  looking  at  the 
matter  with  modem  eyes.    Aud  it  i»  tbe  more  curious  when  wc  come  to 

I  think  how  very  modem  tbe  eyes  must  be  which  are  unable  to  see  the 

fmattcr  corrcetly.  For  wc  hsvc  hardly  to  go  out  of  our  .own  ecntnry 
to  find  lively  images  of  the  state  of  things  which  Itomau  contjuest 
brought  iibout.  Yet  wc  arc  couistaolly  templed  to  fancy  that  the  riilc  of 
the  early  Itomau  Kmjierors,  perhaps  tliat  of  the  Itoman  Coiiimonw  calth 
before  tbem,  was  a  centralized  ulmiuistration,  in  which  all  authority 
issued  from  a  central  )>ower.     We  are  usetl   to  the  great   kingdoms 

■  and  comroonwcalthB  of  modem  Europe,  in  which  local  bodies  may 
enjoy  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  local  independence,  but  i»  whicli 
they  bold  that  independence  in  inherent  subordination  to  the  central 
authority,  by  virtue  of  laws  passed  by  the  central  legislature.  The 
land  is  divided  into  counties,  departments,  provinces,  administered 
according  to  such  rules  as  the  central  Icgiiilatnre  may  ihiuk  go<»l  to 
lay  down.  It  is  true  that  in  our  own  country  the  shire  is,  both  in 
idea  and  in  part  of  tbe  land  in  Imtonc4il  fact,  older  than  tbe  kingdom. 
But  in  a  large  part  of  England  Ihe  shires  arc  as  truly  divisions  of 
the  kingdom  is  the  dcjtartmenbt  of  France,  iind  in  the  part  where  they 

are  nut  so  historically  they  have  become  »o  practically.     An  Kuglish 
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sbirc,  ui  EogtUfa  boroiigli,  Uas  no  rights  or  powers  liut  sucb  u  it  bu 
derived,  in  some  6lia]>c  or  another,  from  tlio  ceiitriU  power  of  the  land, 
by  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  royo)  charter.  That  centra)  power  hot 
the  same  rights  and  powers  iu  vvcrr  comer  of  Uic  kingdom.  I  tpeok 
of  course  oalr  of  ttic  United  Kingdom  ;  oa  soon  as  wo  get  bejroud 
its  limits,  aa  bdoq  as  we  enter  the  Scaudinarian  kingdom  and  the 
Xormau  diicb}-  which  lie  so  near  to  it  but  which  form  uo  part  of  it, 
90  soon  we  still  find  outmItcs  in  a  state  of  things  which  has  mudi 
in  commou  with  the  Roman  dominion.  And  if  all  this  is  true  uf  the 
United  Kingdom,  it  is  yet  more  true  of  titatca  like  France  and  Italy, 
whose  geographical  divisiouM  and  ndminixtrntive  system  hare  been 
drawn  up  as  something  wholly  new  in  quite  modern  tiinea.  Yet 
down  at  least  to  the  cud  of  the  last  century,  iu  many  jurts  of  Germoay, 
of  Italy,  of  Switzerland,  of  all  the  lands  to  which  the  power  of  Viinici 
reaehed,  the  eudlcM  v.-ineties  of  alliance  and  Hubjectiou  betwoen 
different  towns  and  lands  presented  the  clo&cst  analogies  to  the 
relations  of  which  I  have  now  to  N]>cak.  Survivals  went  on  even  to 
our  own  time.  In  1863  a  small  district  was  still  held  in  ran. 
domiitiuiN  by  the  two  free  eitics  of  Lubi-ck  and  Hamburg.  1  passed 
through  it  with  a  feeling  as  if  I  had  been  carried  back  into  same 
distant  age.     I  presume  that  since  18G6  things  arc  different  there. 

It  is  of  course  ])«rfectly  true  that,  nt  a  later  ago  of  tho 
domiuion,  when  the  Empire  began  to  change  into  an  acknowl 
monarchy — though  monarchy  is  not  tho  proper  word  for  a  power 
which  was  often  licld  by  two  or  more  colleagues — that  Empire  iltd 
come  much  ncjircr  to  the  character  of  a  modem  ccutralixed  state 
It  WHS  mapped  out  into  administratiro  divisiims,  and  those  division! 
were  odmiuistcred  according  to  a  general  law.  But  the  domiuion  of 
Borne,  Commonwealth  and  Empire,  hod  beou  iu  being  for  oevonl 
ages  licforc  this  change  took  place.  The  older  Roman  rule  was  not 
the  rule,  desjtottc  or  constitutional,  of  a  man  over  an  united  lerriUiryi 
it  was  the  rule  of  «  city  over  other  ettlcs  and  lands  standiug  to  thf 
ruling  city  in  evcrj- pw^ible  rehitiou,  from  noiniually  equal  alliance  to 
a  subjection  hanlly  better  than  bondage.  That  so  it  should  be  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  way  in  wbioh  the  Jloman  dominion  was  fumi«l. 
With  the  political  ideas  of  the  third  and  second  centuries  brforc  Tliriit 
no  other  state  of  things  was  poosiblc.  llie  way  in  which  the  dominioD 
of  Rome  was  formed,  tho  process  by  which  the  eitica  and  lands  of 
■0  lai:gc  a  part  of  the  world  parsed  under  the  Hupr<rnini*y  uf  one  ruling 
city,  has  much  in  common  with  tJie  further  process  which  the  gruwtli 
of  that  dominion  made  inevitable,  the  submission  of  Rome  herself  to 
tho  dominion  of  one  or  more  of  her  own  citiiens.  Iu  Iwth  coms 
tho  change  wus  gradual.  People  often  talk  uf  the  change  frum  t&e 
Republic  to  tho  Empire,  very  much  as  they  talk  of  tho  Englbh 
Reformation,  as  if  it  were  a  dclinito  act  which  took  place  in  boom 
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pATticutar  veur.  Yet  nil  that  was  characteristic  in  the  Imperial 
power  arose  out  of  its  gradual  growth,  its  growth  tlirough  au  uoion  of 
magittraetes  and  cxtraordJDurjr  commissioDs  which  virtually  bestowed 
■upreme  authority  on  their  holder.  Abot-c  all,  out  of  the  original 
ebaracler  of  tltc  Empire  as  an  cxtraordiiiaiy  coiDmi»ioD  granted  by 
a  vote  of  the  Senate  came  the  fact  that  the  Empire  remained  for 
ages  without  auy  law  of  succession.  A  law  prescribing  a  mode  of 
election  and  a  law  prescribing  a  rule  of  hereditary  succession  both 
alike  assume  an  ordinary  office  which  must  be  tilled  by  some  one ; 
tlie  Empire  was  in  its  origin  an  extraordinary  otBcc  which  might  not 
be  filled  at  all.  A  vote,  or  several  votes,  of  tiic  Senate  entrusted  a 
single  cititcu — or  more  than  one  citizen — with  powers  which  practically 
amountetl  to  sovereignty,  and  which  in  the  end  grew  into  acknow- 
ledged sorereignty.  But  that  growth  was  slow.  For  a  long  time 
after  the  Ec»|Hre  began,  the  republtcau  couititution,  the  republican 
aswmblica,  atiU  lived  on  untouched  in  their  outward  framework. 
They  had  simply  lust  all  liring  energy  through  tJic  growth  of  a 
power  greater  than  all,  a  power  whioh  sometinaes  directed  their 
course  of  action,  sometimes  itself  actctt  in  their  stead.  If  ve  could 
conceive,  as  ouce  or  twice  did  hapj>cn  for  a  short  time,  the  con- 
trolling power  removed,  that  is,  if  tJio  extraordinary  commissions 
which  constituted  the  Empire  were  not  granted  to  any  one,  the  old 
elements  of  the  oommouwcalth  were  there,  able  iu  theory  again  to 
•ct  for  themselves  as  of  old.  The  Senate,  after  ages  of  utter 
nullity,  actually  did  act  again  as  an  independent  body  when  the 
t)oth  was  at  the  gates  of  Komc  and  the  Emporor  was  far  away  at 
Usvenna.  For  Komc  once  more  to  act  wiUiout  her  master  there  was 
no  need  (o  create  any  new  power,  but  simply  to  take  the  fellers 
off  an  old  one.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Empire,  when 
the  old  traditions  were  more  lively,  when  the  forma  of  the  old  ooD- 
stitution  were  still  observed,  such  a  change  would  doubtless  have  been 
far  mure  easy.  .V  modcro  kingdom  cannot  be  changed  into  a  republic 
witliout  au  active  change  iu  itscoustitution.  The  executive  authority 
must  be  vested  iu  some  new  power  to  bo  created  and  defined  for  the 
purpose.  The  Koman  Empire  might  have  Ixxu  tuninl  back  into  « 
republic  by  a  purely  n^;atire  cliange.  All  that  was  needed  was 
not  to  appoint  an  Emperor.  The  vnrious  powers  of  the  State 
which  had  come  to  act  only  as  the  Knijicror  bade  them  or  not  to 
ct  at  all,  would,  doubtless,  from  lack  of  practice,  from  change  in  all 
surrounding  circumstances,  have  found  it  practically  impossible  to 
act  as  they  had  dune  in  the  days  of  the  old  commonwealth.  But 
Llbere  would  have  been  no  formal  hindrance  to  their  so  doing;  there 
'would  have  been  no  need  to  clothe  the  Senate  or  the  magistrates  with 
any  jKiners  beyond  those  which  tlicy  still  held,  Ihough  iu  a  dormant 
state. 
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Tlic  power  of  Rome  orcr  her  «Uic»  vaA  deiwudeiicies  tlurini;  ibe 
Com  niOQ wealth  uid  the  eariy  Empire  was  vcrf  much  of  the  wxtt 
kind  na  tlic  power  of  the  Empcron  over  Itnine  hennlf.  It  wu 
aoQiething  which  overshadowed  a  crowd  nf  old  powers  aud  liberties, 
which  brought  them  down  to  pmctictd  nullity,  but  whicli  ia  uo  way 
formally  aboltiihcd  them.  The  republican  itiatitutiouBof  Rome  under 
the  early  Empire,  the  constitutions  of  the  allied  states,  of  the  depmi- 
dcuciea,  even  of  the  direct  Kubjccta  of  Itome,  uuder  both  the  early 
Empire  and  the  CommonTrcaltb,  were  exactly  in  the  same  state  a*  a 
man  or  a  beaat  that  is  fettered  or  bridled.  His  inherent  phyeietl 
powers  of  action  arc  not  lessened ;  only  they  cannot  be  exercised  or 
can  he  exereited  only  according  to  the  will  of  a  matter.  So  it  wa* 
with  Itome  herself  under  the  Kmperors ;  to  it  was  yet  more  strikingly 
with  tlic  dejKndencies  of  Komc  tinder  Rome  herwif.  An  Rome  bo^ 
self  submitted  only  gradually  to  the  rate  of  her  Kropcrors,  so  the 
depeodeneies  of  Rome  submitted  only  gradually  to  tJie  rule  of  Rome. 
l!1iere  could  hardly  have  Wen  one  Roman  province  in  which,  as  in  an 
English  county  or  a  French  department,  ercry  inch  of  soil  stood 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  central  power.  Within  the  geo^- 
phical  bounds  of  moat  provinces,  above  nil  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Greek  and  hellenixnl  prorinces,  there  were  cities  and  districla  atand- 
ing  to  Rome  in  all  those  endless  relations  which  were  the  natural 
result  of  the  (lifTercDt  times  and  the  diSertnt  eircumitaueea  under 
which  their  connexion  with  Rome  began.  Here  was  a  free  and 
equal  ally  of  Rome,  a  city  which  Rome  had  been  glad  to  receive  w 
a  free  and  equal  ally  at  a  time  when  her  alliance  was  really  rnlnaUc. 
Nothing  had  happened  to  give  any  excuse  for  bringing  down  the  old 
ally  to  any  inferior  poftition.  In  theory  ehe  was  still  as  free  n 
ever,  keeping  every  power  of  a  sovereign  state  within  and  withotit. 
No  Roman  magistrate  had  any  authority  within  her  territory  ;  if  llw 
sent  offerings  to  Rome  or  to  Rome's  master,  if  she  sup|>lied  a  contiB* 
gent  to  a  Itomau  army,  all  was  the  gift  uf  pure  friendship  frani 
one  equal  ally  to  another.  A  neighbouring  town  might  Iw  in  the 
most  strictly  proviDcial  relation  ;  over  her  soil  the  Ilmnan  ]H-oplc  haJ 
become,  not  only  sovercigii,  hut  landlord ;  she  might  keep  her  oU 
municipal  coiutitution,  but  it  was  purely  by  the  grant  or  sufluraocr 
of  the  mllDg  city.  Such  a  city  yielded  obedicnee  to  Rome,  because 
Rome  was  lui  acknowledged  mistress;  if  its  free  neighbour  practi- 
cally yielded  obedience  to  Rome  no  leas,  it  was  simply  bevanae  in  an 
iilliancc  between  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  strong  will  always  gin 
law  to  the  weak.  And  between  these  two  extremes  tliere  were  ctullcsa 
intermediate  shades.  Resides  the  absolutely  indejwndcnt  ally,  ihera 
were  allies  wlto  also  had  treaties  with  Rome,  but  wlioso  tnatin 
were  less  favourable,  treaties  vihich  Ituuad  both  sides  alike,  but  which 
/ormally  placed  one  of  the  eoutncting  psrtic*  in  a  higher  and  the 
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oUkt  ia  a  lover  position.  Again  there  were  tovos  of  tbe  province 
itself  on  wliich  Rome  had  hcatoircd,  not  by  treaty  but  by  her  ovn 
grant,  higher  rights  than  tlic  rest  of  the  province,  thie  city  naa 
free,  keeping  ita  own  low,  exempt  from  the  ordinary  juriadtclion  of 
tbe  Roman  governor,  paying  no  tux  or  tribute  to  Rome,  but  holding 
rU  these  privileges  by  grant  from  the  Roman  state.  Another  nas 
equally  free  irithin  its  own  walls,  but  bought  its  privileges  by  the 
payment  of  tribute  to  Home.  And  aa  there  were  within  every  Greek- 
speaking  province  spots  which  remained  spots  of  free  Hellm  abiding  in 
tbeirold  frcedom.sotheremight  be  other  apots  which  were  transplanted 
fragments  of  the  soil  of  Latium  or  of  Rome  itsi-If,  keeping  in  the 
foreign  land  the  righlst  of  Lutium  or  of  Home  itself.  That  is,  there 
might  be  within  tbe  bounds  of  the  province  Latin  or  Roman  colonies, 
or  towns  to  which,  without  being  in  their  origin  Latin  or  Roman 
colonics.  Home  had  thought  good  to  grant,  perhaps  her  own  full 
citixensbip,  perhaps  only  the  half-citi^cnship  of  Latium.  Of  these, 
the  free  and  allied  city,  tlie  Roman  and  tbe  I^atin  colony,  were  geogra- 
phically within  the  province,  but  they  were  not  legally  piirt  of  it. 
To  the  Romuu  and  the  l^atin  colony  we  have  nothing  exactly  answer- 
ing in  modem  turope ;  but  Andorra  and  San  Marino  are  still  lively 
iliustrationa  of  the  position  of  a  small  state  which  has  powerful 
neighbours.  San  Marino,  a  perfectly  independent  state,  but  which, 
aa  wholly  surrounded  by  its  great  neighbour,  is  practically  cut  off 
from  cxereising  any  of  the  external  powers  of  an  iudejHrndcnt  state,  is 
in  exactly  the  position  of  a  free  and  equal  ally  of  Rome.  Such  au 
ally  might  keep  perfect  internal  freedom,  but  it  was  in  the  nature  of 
things  cut  off  from  any  foreign  policy.  Andorra,  a  dependent  and 
tributary  stale,  Uiough  keeping  full  internal  freedom,  would,  if  it 
had  only  one  protecting  lord,  alao  have  its  parallels  among  the  de- 
pendent allies  of  Rome.  But,  lu  tbe  complication  of  mediscval  rela- 
tions, Andorra  has  two  protecting  lords,  two  receivers  of  tribute. 
That  was  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  be  tu  titc  days  of  the 
Roman  Peace. 

There  is  only  one  San  Marino  within  the  gco;^phical  bounds  of 

Italy,  and  Sa,n  Marino  i*  not  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Italy.     It  is 

therefore  a  harmless  political  curiosity,  with  whoso  rights  the  Italian 

kkingdom  has  no  temptation  to  meddle.      It  might  be  otherwise  if  the 

P  kingdom  had  many  snch  independent  towns  and  districts  within  its 

borden,  and  if  any  of  the  great  ci^cs  of  Italy  were  reckoned  among 

■  them.     Now  one  of  the  uglieit  features  of  Roman  history,  one  which 

Bcomes  out  in  every  page  of  the  history  of  the  second  century  b.c,  is 

Htlte  ungenerous  way  in  which   Roue  treated  her  independent  allies 

"the  moment  any  one  of  them  had  censed  to  be  useful  to  her.     As 

long  as  ihey  were   useful   checks   on   some   other   power,  they  were 

made  not  a  little  of;  as  soon  as  the  dangerous  power  was  overthrown 
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or  liumlilod,  llic  »Ilj-  whicli  Ii«l  lieli>ed  lo  orerlliron  it  h«c«m«  «a 
object  of  Uomau  jealousy.  The  friendly  power  wiiQsc  dny  of  uscfolnea 
yrut  over  was  exposed  to  vudlfss  attempt*  oii  tlie  part  of  Komc  to 
vcaLen  and  break  it  ia  pieces.  Such  is  the  tale  of  the  kingdom  ot\ 
Pcigamoc,  of  the  citv-commouncalth  of  Rhodes,  of  ttio  confedentiia 
of  A<!haia,  Ivo  part  of  Koinan  history  is  more  disgraceful  thu 
the  dealings  of  Komc  with  those  three  states,  the  model  govemmeitli 
of  tlicir  several  cliuisu*.  No  learning,  uo  ciotiuence,  can  avail  u> 
whitewash  the  faithless  and  brutal  dcflliBgs  of  the  Roman  Seoatc 
towunls  powers  whose  ouly  fault  was  tu  lie  weaker  than  Home  aud  to 
have  done  good  service  to  Rome.  This  foclitig  of  jealou^  towanli 
tho  allico  s«cma  to  hare  lingered  on  long  after  all  gnmuii  fur  jcaloiny 
had  passed  away,  when  the  free  city  was  free  only  within  its  own 
walU,  and  could  not  lift  hand  or  foot  against  the  mighty  ally  b; 
whose  doniiuion  it  was  heramed  in.  Rut  tbo  wrongs  of  tlieae  citiei 
under  Roman  rule  were  far  more  largely  due  to  moru  immcdiale 
causes,  to  the  overbearing  love  of  power,  to  the  baaer  lure  of  gaio, 
which  formed  the  dark  side  of  the  Roman  character.  The  libcctiei 
of  tbew  weak  states  were  often  cncroaclied  on,  not  only  by  \ht 
Roman  state  itself,  but  by  Roman  magiatratcs  and  even  by  powdfid 
men  who  were  not  at  the  moment  magistrates.  Tlic  cstablishniotit  d 
the  Empire  undoul>ledly  did  somirtbiug  lo  check  ibe  oppreH«iun&  of 
the  Roman  govcruon,  uu  whom  there  was  verj'  little  (.-Iic4^'k  tinder  tlie 
commonwealth.  But  if  the  KmpJrc  led  to  lesa  oppression  on  tbt 
part  of  the  rcprcscutatiTes  of  the  central  power,  it  led  to  man 
mcddliug  on  the  part  of  the  oentral  power  itself  A  mun  placed  al 
the  bead  of  the  world  stau<ls  in  a  different  position  from  a  city  plactd 
at  the  head  of  the  world.  To  the  ruliug  city  the  dejKudent  slaJd 
are  simply  dej>endent  states;  it  gets  what  it  can  out  of  them,  bat  ii 
has  110  temptation  to  meddle  for  the  sake  of  mcddliug.  The  roliug 
man  hai  temptations  lo  meddle,  and  it  may  even  be  that,  the  better 
disposed  he  it>,  his  temptations  to  meddle  become  greater.  Tht 
natural  tendency  of  the  Kmpirc  was  to  nuity  and  eeutraliiation  efeiT- 
where  and  in  every  way.  Under  imperial  rule,  the  cndloaa  rarie^of 
relations  among  the  allies,  di^{i«iiik-»t3!,  and  ftubjccis  of  Rome  changiri 
in  the  end  into  the  one  character  of  direct  members  of  the  Uouiia 
Kmpire.  Itut  the  change  was  slow  and  gradual.  Sovertugn 
commonwealths  sank  into  municipalities, and  muuicipalities  sank  Inta 
somethiug  lew  than  municipalities,  by  mere  force  of  ciretunataDccs. 
without  any  formal  act.  ]t  is  ohen  very  hard  to  say  when  this  or  that 
free  city  finally  lost  its  distinct  being  through  abv>lulc  incorporation 
in  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  certain  that  the  memory  of  f* 
h^edom  as  something  that  still  was  not  wholly  post  lived  cm  for  ago- 
Under  the  early  Kmpire  the  commonwealths  of  Greece  and  A>)b,  what- 
ever was  their  formal  relation,  were   in   practice,  not  only  aolgtct  ID 
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l^tbe  Roman  Empire,  bat  rery  muoli  at  the  mercy  of  the  governors  of 
Htlie    provinces  vitliin   which    thay   geographically   lay.      But   they 
Vstill  were  com mnn wealths,  though   depoiident  or  <^ven   Htibjet't  com- 
m  tnonwcdths.     Their  senates,  assemblies,  or  other  ruling  bodies,  ha«i 
practicaliy  iiuik  to   the  functioiut   of  tovn-counciU,  «nd  they  were 
open,  in  a  way  in  which  an  English  town-council  is  not,  to  theeaprieo  of 
an  exteninl  power,      liut  they    were   towu-councils  which  bad  been 
sovereign  parliamenta.     Some  of  them  were  in  theory  sovereign  par- 
tiameuts  still.  And  even  those  which  were  furllM>st  from  that  character, 
the  ctiuiieil*  of  thoRC   towns   which   were    neither  'free    and   allied 
■tatea  nor  Itoman   colonies   nor  in  any   way  privileged  above  the 
■  general  provincial  relation,  had  not  wholly  lost  their  original  char.ictcr, 
H  Deep  into  the  time  of  the   Hmpire,   the  old  character  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  that  of  a  city  mling  orer  other  cities,  still  left  its  traces. 
to  anch  a  ttatc  of  things  thi;  aiitliunty  of  the  counciln  or  ancmblics 
of  the  aahject  states  might   practically  be  smaller  than  that  of  the 
town-council  of  an  English   borough.     That  is,  the  assembly  might 
be  afraid  of  actiDg  in   any  matter  of  im)>ortaRcc   without  the  leave 
of  the  central  poner  or  its  representative.     It  might  practically  oon- 
fiae  its  action  to  mattcra  of  rontine   and  ceremony,  at  movt  to  rotes 
of  honours  and  setting  of  up  statues,  because  any  holder  action  would 
awaken  lioman   jenlou!<y.     That  is  to  »iy,    tbc  free  and  allietl  state 
eoald  in  theory  do   everything,  «ven  the   proilncial   town   could  in 
H  theory  do  many  things,  according   to  its  own    free  will.      Rut  long 
H  gciieratioua  of  subminsion   ti»   an   irresistible  neighbour  had  taught 
Hit  not  to   exercise    that  free  will  except  according  to  the  higher 
^  will  of  the  i>owcr  which  was   supreme  over  all.     If  the  rijtlit*  of  the 
L     subonlinatc  state  became  formal  or   even  null,  it  was  because  they 
^ftirOTC  wide  and  indefinite;  they  were  the  powers  of  a  community  which 
^  still  kept  a  distinct  being,  but  which  waa  placed  under  the  irresistible 
intluciicc,  tometimes  under   the   direct  dominion,  of  n  stronger  com- 
munity.    Thia  ia  a  poitition  altogether  different  from  that  of  a  town 
or  district  in  a  modern  kingdom  or  commonwealth  whore  every  part 
of  the  land  has  equal  rights.     In  such  a  kingdom  or  commonwealth, 
whatever  powers,  groat  or  small,  this  or  that  board  or  conitcil  has, 
arc  the  grant  of  the  law  of  the  land.     As  long  as  those  powcis  are 
exercised  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  no  administrative  inter- 
ference is  to  be  feared  ;   if  the  law  is  broken,  if  the  local  autliority 
step«  beyond  its  legal  power*,  the  wrong  will  be  made  good,  not  by 

»an  arbitrary  will,  hut  by  a  legal  process.  It  was  wholly  different 
with  Ihe  cities  of  which  we  speak,  whether  free,  dependent,  or  sub- 
ject;  they  were  stilt  separate  common  wealths  with  inherent  rights, 
even  if  thuM  rights  could  no  longer  be  exercised  ;  tltcir  assemblies  bad 
once  bccu  parliaments,  and  to  both  the  forms  and  the  feelings  of 
l^parltameuts  they  nill  clave.     And  one  city  at  least  among  the  silica 
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of  Rome  kept  its  substantial  freedom  down  ta  an  age  vrhcn  many 
fancy  tbat  th«  Roman  power  itself  had  altogether  raitisboci  from  tlie 
CMtli.  Tlie  freedoin  of  ("hersflii  wa«  orerllirown,  not  by  Mammini 
ID  the  second  century  on  ouo  side,  not  by  Vespaaian  in  the  fint 
century  on  the  other,  but  by  the  Amorian  Thcophilox  in  daya  when 
the  Frank  already  wore  the  Imperial  crovn  of  tlie  ^''eaL  l^U  that 
day  the  last  of  the  Greek  conlmoavcalthi  lived  on  its  ancient  life, 
and  for  the  simplest  of  reaaons.  Not  only  the  Emperor  binseir, 
but  the  proconsul  of  Achaia,  of  Macedonia,  or  of  Aaia,  coald  at 
any  moment  enAootch  on,  the  Emperor  could  at  any  moment  dcatroy, 
tlie  freedom  of  any  Greek  city  that  lay  geographically  within 
those  provinces.  Ho  had  always  the  physical  poKer  to  vneroach  or 
to  destroy  ;  not  uncommonly  be  had  the  will.  But  the  comraog- 
wcaltb  which  lay  far  away  in  tlie  Tanrte  Cherson^aoa  stood  in  another 
case.  The  faithful  ally  could  not  be  ehan^d  into  the  belplesi 
subject  except  by  the  same  kind  of  effort  which  would  bare  beta 
needed  for  a  Gothic  or  a  I'cntiau  war. 

The  long  abidiu;;  independence  of  ChersAu  is  a  fact  to  vhiek  I 
hare  often  had  occasion  to  call  attention  from  other  potnta  of  vie*. 
So  is  the  independence  of  the  Lykian  League,  though  the  f^eognpbiol 
poaition  of  that  power  caused  its  freedom  to  come  to  an  cod  cigbt 
hundred  years  sooner  than  the  freedom  of  Cherson.  I  have  elsewhere 
spoken  of  that  League  as  perhaps  the  best  csamplc  tliat  the  elder  day 
could  nhow  of  a  federal  constitution  ;•  it  concerns  mc  now  as  an 
example  of  the  degree  of  indcpcndcoee  which  a  considerable  twti- 
tory  could  keep  under  the  general  supremacy  of  Rome,  from  the  fkQ 
of  Perseus  to  the  rcigu  of  Claudius.  For  the  story  of  its  origin  «e 
bare  to  go  to  the  niirrative,  unhappily  fragmentary',  which  Pcdybios 
f;ivc3  of  the  events  ubich  led  to  the  deliverance  of  Lykia  fiun 
Rbodtao  rule  ;t  for  a  full  account  of  its  constitution  we  have  only  la 
turn  to  the  description  of  Strabo.^  It  is  specially  instructive  wben 
Htc  geographer  tells  that  the  I>agac  still  kept  the  right  of  war  and 
peace,  though,  he  adds,in  his  day  that  right  could  not  be  eicrcised  at  sU, 
or  could  be  exercised  only  a?  Rome  thought  fit-{  After  reading  thii, 
it  is  certainly  curiona  to  read  the  comment  of  a  recent  scholar  who 
thinks  that  the  powers  of  tlic  Lcagnc  and  the  measure  of  its  inik>- 
pendence  were  something  like  tlioM'  of  the  city  of  Loudon. |t    A  neuer 

•  Hi»tory  of  Fnlcr«l  Ooviirumenl,  i.  20S. 

f  Polybioi^  ux.  fits  i  xxxi.  7.  10.  IT. 

:  8ti«bn.xiv.  3;  VOL  iiL  p.  31D,  Xmebniti. 

$  mi  wtpl  wa^ifiM  ti  fl  (J|)i)>'<ii  lal  vvMKnx'dr  ifitu\tt9rTt  rpirtf^r,  rvr  i'  W<  tttit,  fU' 
Vslrcii'I'viialnl  rsEr  'irdytiv  >ii  J0s<,r\^r(I  iflyvr  iniTfiinvt  i(  iwif  airr^r  t;*  ^^^ar 
Tlist  u  to  ujr.  the  right  liml  uuvvr  bwn  fmiully  ULni  away,  only  tl  pnuUoaUy  bnU 
Dot  br  eicrciscd. 

t  Id  wntinK  UkU  arllcU  I  h*v«  lud  Mrml  timca  ia  mv  UiMgkts  b  eiwibmiif  m 
"Home  itul«  imdMr  tlm  Knrnui  Kmpire,"  which  will  be  roo»J  in  IWt>  awh— rf 
JTaran/Zna't  Moyasin*  for  Nuroaber  IS3S  and  Uanh  1M<3.  Thn  wialiinMaj  A 
iMtnictlra  in  manjr  wajrs,.ipMiAUr  a*  sbowug  bow  uttsrly,  aad  baw  iiiiliiwit|. 
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analog;  might  surely  be  found  ia  the  rcUttous  in  which  man;  of  the 
•mailer  powers  of  Europe  stood  not  very  long  back ;  it  is  not  very 
aalikc  that  in  which  some  of  them  stand  at  this  moment.  The 
fwsitioD  of  Lykia  towards  Home  is  vcrv  like  that  iu  which  \'srioU3 
ItaliMiwid  German  Htates  stood  towards  Austria  thirty  ycant  bad:.  It 
is  very  like  that  in  which  Scrvia  at  this  momcDt  stands  to  Austria 
and  MuiitviiegTO  to  Russia.  It  is  in  short  the  position  of  a  "pro- 
elected"  state,  whctlicr  the  protection  be  arowcd  or  only  practical. 
lint  there  ts  thit  important  difference.  A  protected  state  now  has 
at  leant  some  voice  in  choosing  its  protector.  And  a  small  state  may 
even  keep  perfect  indcpendcnec  without  any  protcctoe  at  all,  simply 
through  the  jealousies  of  the  greater  powers.  A  small  state  may  now 
live  on  in  perfect  frcctlom  surrounded  by  powers  stronger  than  itself. 
Any  one  of  them  could  at  any  moment  put  an  end  to  its  freedom  ; 
bat  none  of  them  is  Ukcly  to  make  the  attempt,  because  the  others, 
for  their  own  ends,  uill  not  allow  it.  But  Home  stood  alone  in  the 
world  ;  there  was  no  choice  of  protectors  ;  whatever  iDdependcucc 
was  left  was  held  only  by  Roman  sufferance.  Whenever  it  suited 
Roman  policy  or  caprice  to  extinguish  the  independence  of  any  stale, 
the  thing  was  done 

The  Lykian  League,  as  embracing  a  considerable  territory,  lias, 
from  it!t  geographical  side,  more  in  common  with  the  kingdoms  and 
I  principalities  which  lived  on  under  Roman  vatsidoge,  than  with  the 
aingic  eity>eommonvcalths  which  supply  the  examples  which  most 
naturally  occur  to  us.  It  must  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  any 
single  proconsul  in  a  peaceful  time  seriously  to  interfere  with  the 
liberties  of  Lykia.  It  is  true  that  the  federal  states  of  Greece  still 
lived  on  for  Pausanias  to  see  them  at  work  ;  and  two  generations 
earlier  tlie  sacred  convocation  of  the  Amphiktyons  bad  drawn  a  new 
life  from  the  measure  of  redistribution  ordained  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus.*  But  we  may  be  sure  that  no  confederation  of  old 
Greece  kept  anything  like  such  a  measure  ofiMlitieal  life  as  that  which 
Strabo  saw  at  work  iu  Lykia.  What  little  life  there  still  was  in  the 
Greek  world  abode  in  the  single  cities,  and  there  was  doubtless  more 
life  among  the  (jreek  cities  of  Asia  than  in  those  of  old  Greece.  Of 
Lykia  in  Strabo'a  day  wc  have  only  Strabo's  general  dcaeription;  we 
have  no  detailed  illustrations  of  the  working  of  the  political  system ; 
least  of  all  have  we  any  speeches,  any  letters,  any  political  treatises, 
either  from  livkian  orators  or  pltilosopbeni  or  from  lloman  magistrates 
who  liad  dealings  with  the  Lykian  League  or  any  of  its  cities.  Let 
itu  leap  on  to  thu  age    of  Trajan,   and   we   shall  Hnd  that  that  ago 

'  Isrsa  p«rt>  of  Ronuin  kistorj  a&d  Ramaa  litcnturv  niav  b«  p.iBMd  by,  gv«n  b^a  ■ohoUr 
who  •njny*  a  bigh  npnte  in  otiier  bnocbu  of  tbo»  inhietit*.    Th«  compnruDn  b«tw«ii 
tbe  [  jkina  [.cuue  And  the  city  of  Londou  comca  from  Iho  woMid  o(  tbe  two  articles. 
Its  sutbor  could  hardly  bavo  ruail  th*  <l«Mnption  of  the  Loajpic  ia  Strsbo. 
•  Soe  History  ot  FtCarsl  Oortriiaienl,  i.  fiH. 
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is  rich  in  matrriAls  for  the  political  life  of  tlio  Acbninn  and  nitli^tnn 
provinces  and  of  the  free  citira  which  Uy  within  their  gco^^rajibical 
bouuilarics.  Wc  hare  four  lii{;lily  iiistnietivc  coutcuii>orary  wrltcrt, 
two  (Jrcck  and  two  imtin,  one  of  llio  latter  being  iW  renownnd 
Emperor  himself.  Wo  hnve  from  Plutarch  a  treatise  on  tlio  dulic* 
of  a  Urcek  tttatetninn  of  lii*  day.  We  hnvc  from  Dii'm  Chrysottom 
tereral  speeches  actually  dclircrcd  in  the  Mscmblica  of  Greek  cilie*  in 
the  rci^ii  of  Tmjan.  Wo  hare  tlio  correspondence  of  Trajan  hlmiclf 
with  the  younger  Pliny  when  Pliuy  was  proransnl  of  Bitltynin.  We 
thus  get  two  titles  of  the  ])ictiirc.  Wc  *cc  liow  things  looked  in  Ihs 
eyes  of  two  literary  QrcekN,  one  of  wliom  to  be  sure  WM  bonnd  to 
make  the  best  of  thingi  and  to  make  his  rhetoric  as  acceptable  as  bi> 
could  to  his  Greek  hearers.  We  see  also  bow  thiop  looked  in  the 
eyes  of  two  official  Romans,  nn  £mperor  and  a  proconaul  who  wtn 
nmcitig  tlie  rerj*  t>etit  of  their  several  clavses,  Imt  wIkmc  very  »irti)M 
laid  ihcm  open  to  one  special  temptation.  Both  Trajan  and  PUoy 
utterly  loathed  opproution  and  wrong  of  every  kind,  and  tliey  ain- 
cerely  sought  the  welfare  of  all  for  whoso  welfare  they  were 
responsible.  But  for  that  very  reason  they  were  more  likely  to  lie 
led  to  constant  meddling  with  the  aifaira  of  llieir  sitbjecta  thin 
rulers  who  might  now  and  then  l>c  guilty  of  some  gm&s  piece  of 
tyranny,  but  who  would  commonly  leave  people  alone  In  the  time 
between  one  act  of  oppression  and  another.  The  colouring  od  tlm 
Greek  and  on  the  Roman  tide  is  very  diflcreut ;  btit  the  main  iwt- 
lines  are  the  same  in  both  pictures.  In  both  cases  we  see  eitin 
which  keep  much — which  in  lomc  caxcs  keep  everything— of  the 
outward  show  of  free  commonwealths,  hut  which  do  not  dure  In 
exercise  their  powers,  even  in  very  small  matterir,  wilhout  the 
knowledge  and  good  will  of  the  Roman  prince  or  lit*  local  reprCMO- 
tative. 

The  political  treatise  of  the  wise  and  kindly  Plutarch'  is  one 
which  cannot  be  read  without  sadness.  To  a  Greek,  a  Btcolian, 
living  in  n  land  which  had  once  been  so  great  and  which  wo*  to 
utterly  fallen,  the  eontrsst  between  what  bad  bcvn  and  what  was 
came  more  keenly  home  than  it  conid  have  come  home  to  his  A^tJe 
contemporary.  Tlie  dtici  of  Difin's  natire  Bilhynia  had  ncrer  been  ao 
great  in  the  past,  and  they  were  far  more  prospcroiio  in  the  preanit, 
than  the  cities  for  whose  would-be  atateamcn  and  orators  the  sago  of 
Chairdneia  had  to  give  rules.  But  in  both  writcn  we  Rnd  things  looked 
at  from  the  *amc  general  [toint  of  new.  Local  inde]>cndcucc  is  asiumrd 
as  the  state  of  tbiogs  whieh  exists  at  least  in  theory.  Wo  read 
page  after  page  of  both  Plutarch  and  Wiita  without  any  hint  that  the 
commonwealths  of  vrhicfa  they  were  speaking  had  any  su]>crior  bo> 
jond  tbcir  own  walls.  Both  write  in  a  way  in  wbiek  no  one  would 
*  Uli  ngiVtrtci  ll<v«r>A>ura,  eonunoalf  qtnotaJ as  JMimUltm OtmiiJir  Pimifla. 
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irrite  for  the  instructiou  of  a  ncwlf-clioscu  toirn-cuuncillor  in  a 
modem  state.  It  is  for  parliamcuts,  not  for  towa-couQciU,  that  the 
vhole  Ungiugc  U  fitted.  But  ever  aiul  anon-  wc  come  to  some 
pasuge  vkich  s[ioir>  lu  thut  the  pxriiamcnta  witli  vrhicli  wo  are  deal- 
ing arc  pitrlianicutii  vorking  iu  fetters,  parltaoacitts  nbich  caD  prac- 
tically do  notlung  without  the  approral  uf  a  foreigu  superior,  lu 
our  own  land  we  find  tlie  nearest  parallel  in  ecclesiastical  bodies,  and 
the  likeness  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  range  wttlun  whlcli 
the  Greek  u»cBitiliev  of  that  day  were  most  active  was  that  which 
conccn>od  religious  worship  and  that  large  class  of  subjects  which  in 
Greek  ideas  were  connected  with  religious  worship-  A  Convocation 
organized  like  a  Parliament,  carrying  on  its  debates  as  freely  as  a 
Pari iiune lit,  but  whose  acts  go  for  nothing  unless  they  have  the 
licence  of  the  Crown  beforehand  auil  the  consent  of  the  Crown  after- 
wards, a  Conrocation  which,  without  ever  being  suppreuod,  without 
ever  having  ita  formal  meeting*  interrupted,  could  bo  practically 
suspended  for  a  hundred  and  lifty  years,  has  far  more  Ukcnces  to  one 
of  these  (jreck  assemblies  than  can  be  fotind  in  a  local  body  whoM 
powers  are  narronly  defined,  but  which  cau  freely  exercise  such 
powers  as  it  has.  Wc  have  another  parallel  in  the  Chapter  electing 
its  Bishop,  electing  him  freely  according  to  all  outwanl  look,  but 
whose  choice  not  only  needs  the  approval  of  the  Crown,  but  is  actu> 
ally  dictated  beforehand  by  the  Crown,  under  heavy  ]>enaItieH  if  that 
dictation  is  not  ot>eyed.*  We  read  several  chapters  of  Plutarch  which 
might  have  been  written  for  auy  Greek  commonwealth  in  days  before 
either  the  later  or  the  former  Philip.  Presently  we  feel  that  tbfr 
Boman  has  entered  into  the  Greek  world  by  the  mention  of  certain 
demagogues  who  corrupted  the  |>cople  by  shows  of  gladiaton.f 
But,  for  anything  iu  that  or  iu  several  following  chapters,  the  eom- 
raoDwealths  so  corrupted  might  have  beeu  ax  indepciidcut  as  when 
earlier  demagogues  were  said  to  have  corrupted  their  country- 
men by  allurements  of  other  kind:».  Wc  gu  on  further,  and  the  full 
truth  comes  out.  The  Greek  commouwealths  of  ttutarcli's  day 
had  no  longer  anything  to  do  with  wars,  with  alliances,  with  putting 
down  of  tyrauts,  and  some  might  think  that  in  such  a  state  of  tilings 
there  was  uo  room  for  statesmanship  left.  Plutarch  thought  other- 
wise ;  there  were  still  public  trials  at  home ;  there  were  euiba.tues 
to  be  sent  to  the  Emperor;  there  were  dealings  with  Bomaa  gover- 
nont,  possibly  with  bad  governors.  These  things  needed  some  <(uaU- 
ficationsj  energy,  danug,  discretion,  were  all  needed  by  those  who 


*  A  still  olostr  fonUcI  mjgbt  iutrc  been  foond  \i\ 
|«aus  of  tbe  dmrehos  o(  tko  Old  Ponndstioa  ■«« 
■tanding  cunom  a  nominee  of  tbc  Ciwitq  wu  alwii^  oboMn*  tluw^ 


to  Iho  present  rv.^a,  .13  km^;  ai  tbe 
oliostm  by  tlu '"' 
,  B  oboMD*  tluw] 
in  Ui*  CMS  «f  tbe  clactioa  of  Risbopa,  any  l«|[il  oblif^tioa  so  to  dO: 


-  '"S  •     -   - 

Dcaus  of  tbe  duuelios  of  Uio  Old  Pmindstioa  -civ  oliostm  by  tlu  C^iitun.    Bj  long. 

loore  was  not,  a» 
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had  to  plead  for  the  wenk  before  the  powerful.*  The  choacn  mips- 
tratc  WHS  iioi  to  dwpise  his  office  because  he  had  wot  so  free  a  field  u  tbc 
magiatratea  of  o!d  times  ;  but  he  iras  never  to  forget  the  diflercuee 
between  him  and  thera.  Perikl^s  might  say  thnt  he  was  called 
to  rule  among  freemen,  among  Greeks,  among  Athenians.  The 
magistrate  of  Plutareli's  day  was  to  remember  that  he  ruled  vith  t 
ruler  over  him  ;  that  his  city  was  in  subjection  to  the  [kroconsoli  of 
Kome,  to  the  procunttors  of  0;«r.+  War  wa.i  impossible ;  of  freedom 
they  had  as  much  as  their  niastcra  left  to  them,  as  much  pertain 
as  wa«  good  for  them  J  when  Greece  was  so  weak,  when  tliere  »a* 
no  power  left  in  her  which  the  slightest  bidding  of  a  proconsol  could 
not  np»ct.^  In  snch  times  public  men  must  be  careful  to  gire  w 
offence,  no  occasion,  to  daugcroua  neighbours,  abore  alt  they 
moat  avoid  such  occasion  as  was  giTon  by  disputes  at  home  or  with 
other  ctlies.  At  the  same  time,  while  folly  onderstanding  theit 
dependent  position,  they  must  avoid  base  cringing  and  flattery  ;  the* 
must  not  mnkc  the  governor  yet  more  of  a  master  thau  he  is  disposal 
to  be  by  calling  him  in  on  all  occasions  ;[I  and  it  will  be  win  to 
make  some  powerful  Roman  their  friend.^  They  will  do  well  to 
study  the  records  of  old  (ireecc,  but  only  for  examples  suited  to  ibr 
actual  state  of  things  ;  tall  talk  about  Marathfin  and  Plataia  anil 
Enrymedon  shotild  be  left  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  schools ;  but  peace- 
ful examples  from  earlier  times,  examples  of  conrtesy,  Inimauitr,  aiul 
good  faith,  were  as  instructive  then  as  they  ever  had  been.** 

The  precepts  of  Plutarch  are  perfectly  general.      He  draws  no 
tinction    between   the   different   classes  of  cities,  according   to  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  independence  whtcli  they  still  formally  kepi. 
For  in   truth  they  were  all  practically  in  the  same  case;  all  had. in 
hi«  own  pbrnse,  the  shoe   of  the   Roman  over    their  hcads.+t     The 
mere  proWncial  town  could  act  fVeely  in  many  things,  if  the  goteras 
did  not  chooNC  to  meddle ;   the  independent  ally  could  not  act  frcelj  Jj 
in  any  thin;;,  if  the  governor  did  cho<»«  to  mahlle.     Wc  tind  thinp  fl 
on  tbc  whole  the  same  when  we  tnm   from    the   philosopher  girii* 
wise   precepts  in   bis  study   to  the  orator  actually   hnrangning  the 
assemblies   whose    duties     Plutanfli  ao  carefully   lays   down.      DiAn 
Ohrysostom  is  a  rhetorician  by  profession,  and  be  baa   the  faulta  ft     il 
bis  profession;  but  there  is  much  that   is  attractive  about   the  nn 
and  hia  writings,  and  he  gives  ns  several  instmctivc  pictures  of  Grwi 


•  a  10. 

t  C.  17.  infiltnix  fex'"'  t^fmjfJnn  n\tti  ir9rwintj,  IrtTfina  Ko/tfiwt 

S  C.  32.  tKmStftat  ti  taw  ol  i^rginti  n^fMrct  TiHt  ii/ion'jttTr^Tt,  s»i  ri  vUtvtnn 

II  0.  19.  •<  Tdm  aiTpuin  mI  nrttfii^  (al  x^/Htt  aoi  tiDvriirii  wpttiytrm  in 

SfXM.  "C.  i:. 

tt  i^M.  ifrOm  nti  irtXttavt  iritu  r^  ci^Xgi. 
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life  ill  hi«  own  daj-.  His  oralious  on  HubjecU  of  theoretical  politics, 
on  kiogxliip,  aristocracy,  dcmocracT,  aud  the  like,  sound  a  liltle 
unpractical  for  Umsc  time* ;  but  we  must  remember  that  it  mattered 
a  good  deal  whether  the  reigniog  prince  was  Domitian  or  Trajan. 
We  gain  real  ailditiouM  to  our  kuowlMlge  from  the  picture  of  the 
Guboian  hunter,  potisessed  of  tlie  ciric  fraocliise  but  who  bad  nercr 
been  iu  tbe  city,  and  wc  leant  better  what  an  Euboian  city  um  like 
in  Dit^n's  day.*  ^[ore  iut«reating  still  is  his  picture  of  tiie  (ireck 
city  o(  Olbia  or  Boryathen^a,  still  clinging  to  its  Greek  speech  aud 
manners  amid  the  constant  attacks  of  dangerous  barbarian  neigh  bours.t 
Of  more  importance  for  oar  purpose  is  his  oration  to  the  nhodlans, 
AD  oration  of  good  advioc,  but  of  coune  largely  mingled  with 
[Miaegyric  on  bis  hearers  and  their  city,  'iliis  is  a  document  of  dccj) 
interest  if  read  by  the  light  of  the  history  of  that  illustrious  itluud  in 
the  second  ceutury  before  Christ.  Rhodes  is  tliroughout  addressed  as  a 
Free  commonwealth,  aa  a  democracy  ;|  it  is  tbe  one  Greek  state 
besides  Athens  which  kcep«  its  freedom  ;§  it  is  the  only  one  which 
keeps  up  the  glory  of  the  Hellenic  name.||  The  relations  of  the 
state  to  Uninc  are  nowhere  dwelled  upon  after  the  mauner  of 
Plutarch;  Emperors  are  screral  times  casually  mentioned,  but  not 
aa  niitsters  ;^  the  point  of  connexion  between  ithodca  and  Koine  of 
which  the  orator  is  most  inclined  to  s)>eak  is  the  part  played  by  the 
Rliodinus  in  the  Roman  civil  war.**  He  knows  of  no  break 
between  the  mighty  Rhodes  of  an  earlier  day  and  the  still  flourishing 
democracy  which  he  harangues.  Some  of  his  sayings  could  hardly 
haye  been  approved  by  Plutarch  ;  they  are  too  much  in  the  Marathon 
and  £urym»Ioo  style ;  but  they  conld  not,  even  aa  flourishes,  harv 
been  addressed  to  a  people  who  were  not  free,  ut  least  in  theory, 
however  precarious  might  bo  the  tenure  by  which  their  frcvdum 
was  held. 

Less  interesting  in  themselves  than  any  of  these,  but  perhaps  in  a 
certain  way  more  instruetivc,  arc  the  speeches  which  DiAu  makes  in 
his  own  city  of  Pntsa  and  in  other  cities  of  his  native  proiiuce.  He 
had  to  preach  peace  and  concord  both  to  rival  cities  and  to  rival  parties 
in  the  same  city,  aud  also  to  plead  bis  own  cause  against  his  own 
cnemies-tt  The  assemblies  which  he  addresses  are  always  assumed  to 
be  self-acting  bodies  ;  references  to  the  cxisleucc  of  Kome  come  in  only 


"  Oiat-On  Tii,     KC^aitit  fl  Korfiyii. 

♦  OtalMn  wiKvL  UopunfiKfii. 

j  Ontioii  xxil  vol.  i.  p.  3G1.  Dindott.  raPfa  ir  Staio'p^^it  "i  'V'  "M^,  riwww 
^fitrtirt  Ixi  Ti)  nv>(|.ii>i  nai  fturoiui  jiomii'  ri  rap'  iavreU. 

i  IhiJ^  p.  380.     rm't  ii^i  yapl' PsSioti]  itirar  ,'irdf  >:■»■  H|>>  lytiiteflv  ^X*  'Alvrvlv'. 

I  /(wH,  p.  3S0-  riii  hoiir^  'EXXatSoi  Tpi-rar  rirl  iaf)4aiiiriii  itbmnl^^  aMit  Sia^iUfu  ri 
K*uir  ojlufia  lair  'EXAqrw  tit  rdr  yCr  rapirra  j(firtr.  Ho  p.  390.  uivtt  («rsX(lr<<t#i 
rw>'*RXXi^i#'  elf  4»  *tX  rafiuaffsi  th  ml  rifiH  (*T«'  tri  XvrijSirai  iatoirTur  wdjtrdMir. 

T  ttid,  pp.  359,  3M,  3S1.  3l>7,  393. 

••  IM.,  pp.  387,  3S3. 

"H  Boe  Ui«  foftftbird  siul  (orty-fouttli  otstiona. 
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CMually,  and  Oifm  docs  not  often  copv  the  plain-speakinR  of  Plutanfa.* 
But  the  speeches  of  xhc  Grtxk  orator  put  on  «  tenfold  iut<>n»t  vrlioii 
wc  come  to  compare  them  with  the  meniorahle  oorrespondoncu  which 
is  luckily  presenod  to  ns  bctirccn  a  Roman  Emperor  and  a 
pn>con»ul  of  Itithj'iiia  of  Oiuii'«  own  day.  The  letters  whioli  paswd 
between  Trajan  and  Pliny  seem  at  first  sight  to  deacrihe  a  wholly 
difii-rent  state  of  thiug«  from  that  irhich  nppcart  in  the  apeeches  of 
Difin.  If  wc  compare  the  two,  wc  sliall  sec  tliat  they  set 
before  lis  two  o]>positc  sides  of  the  same  Htnt«  of  things,  from  the 
two  together  we  shall  get  a  clear  notion  of  the  state  of  the  vsrioiu 
cities  of  ]tithyuia,  and  of  the  different  relations  in  which,  Itko  tliosc 
of  any  other  province,  they  stood  to  the  ruling  power.  Spceehea  and 
letteiM  together  illustrate  the  show  of  freedom  which  exiatiil  in 
perhaps  every  ease,  tlie  reality  of  freedom  which  existed  in  some 
cases,  and  at  the  same  time  the  precarious  tenure  hy  which  both  the 
shadow  and  the  reality  were  held.  Wc  »cc  the  ordinary  prorinoial 
town,  still  keeping  the  style  of  "  res  publics,"  passing  "  pscpbiamata," 
sending  "  legati"  to  the  Emperor  and  the  neighbouring  governors, 
playing  In  short  at  being  a  commonwealth,  but  not  Tenturing  to  do 
uiy  local  act  of  the  least  importance  without  consulting  ilu^  Kmperor's 
representative.  Dion  bringH  out  one  side,  IVajan  and  Pliuy  bring 
out  the  other  side ;  that  is  all.  Didn  mslics  a  siwech  to  the  (tcoph- 
of  NikomMeia,  exhorting  them  to  pe«kce  and  harmony  with  the 
people  of  Nikain.  Many  passages  would  hare  been  in  plac«  in  the 
mouth  of  a  mediator  Iwtwcen  Athens  and  Sparta  fire  hundred  ye«r* 
earlier.  There  is  no  direct  mention  of  any  superior  sutltority  a* 
bearing  rule  over  both;  the  orator  indeed  tellx  Ins  hoarcn  that  after  all 
they  cannot  make  war  on  their  onemie9,t  and  warns  tliom  Ic^l  by 
their  dissensions  they  make  the  Greek  name  ridiculous  among  tlw 
Uomans-t  We  arc  for  the  moment  amazed  when  wc  tuni  from  ihi* 
picture  of  two  seemingly  iudejicndcnt  commonwealths  to  the  leflen 
which  show  how  the  F.mperor  and  his  repreaentatire  had  to  he 
consulted  by  NikomAdcia,  Kikaia,  and  every  other  city,  about  tlie 
smallest  municipal  reguliition*,  alwnt  every  kind  of  local  improve- 
ment.$  It  is  an  odd  comment  on  the  dissensions  between  city  ani 
city  of  which  Dion  speaks,  when  Trajan,  rcnu-mltcring  how 
Nikom&lcia  and  other  cities  had  been  torn  by  seditions,  will  not 
allow  the  creation  of  a  kind  of  company  of  firemen,  lest  it  bo  turned 
to  some  dangerous  poUtical  purpoae.||      We  again  feci  sure  that.  Pliny, 

*  OoDo  p«r)u|is  in    libo  lioow  otntiooi.  xUv.  (vol,  ii.  p,  117).    li  ^d^Ivn  yt  rt»Wr 

«}  Siirarir  itr^aaVat. 

t  Oiatiou  xxxriii.  11^  XuoiiqJin  >u>l  ijuntat  rfi  >j4t  Kiasiitt,  vol  U.  inf.  j4,ltbll 

f  Kp(i.  Mini  «t  Trsjani,  31,  S3.  W.  37.  39,  40,  *1,  4S.  *9.  7«,  71,  '*.  HI,  tt', 
il  V,y.  M      "  Tibi  i|uidr>a  BcouodutB  cxcnpta  conpluiiira  in  muiUbi  vt^lt 
CoUegiDin  bbrorvm  ftpud  NioomcdeiiMa  (suititiu.  Sm  niMnUistiiBlu  iratlbriun 
•t  pnas^m  mm  civitatM  ojvsmMli  fmctionib«i  mm  voxsUa.    (^ixtoiilaqM  vom 
tflmemuqo^  cMuadDdenmus  ij*  qui  ta  Utm  eootnuti  fsarial ....  botww<|iM  taiL 
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In  hiH  zc&l,  meddled  in  many  matters  vliich  a  irone  proconHiil  would 
li»ve  ioft  alone,  and  that,  in  bia  desire  to  do  right,  lie  referred  many 
things  to  the  Emperor  which  such  ft  proooniul  would  have  settled  for 
himself  in  a  high-handed  way.  Itcading  •|>ccchc8  and  letters 
togetlier,  we  better  understand  both.  Wu  are  dealing  with  commou- 
-wealths,  bat  with  commonwealthH  acting  in  fetters.  They  do  erer;- 
thiiig  for  tbcmselre*  by  votes  of  their  owu  iwseuhUcs.  Btit  tbc«e 
Totcs  need  a  lioeooc  beforehand,  a  confirmalton  afterwards,  or  both  the 
oae  and  the  other,  from  the  overruling  power  that  stands  without* 

Both  NiVomedeia  and  }^ik&ia  and  Oiiiii's  own  city  of  Prusa  were 
<Hi]y  ordinary  provincial  towns  with  no  special  privilege.  But 
there  were  spots  in  Bithynia  which  were  more  highly  favoured. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Roman  nolony,  the  free  and  allied  city, 
■were  locally  in  the  pronncc,  but  not  of  it.  It  is  plain  that  crca 
ities  of  this  rank  were  used  to  a  good  deal  of  meddling  ou  the  part 
of  the  Roman  ofhcera;  but  they  resented  such  treatment  and 
appealed  to  their  privileges.  Apameia  waa  uo  provincial  town,  but  a 
Roman  colony.  Didn,  who  claimed  to  be  one  of  its  citizens, 
made  a  speech  before  its  senate,  iu  which  he  sets  forth  its 
dignity  iit  that  eiianicter.t  Phuy,  more  huty  than  other  proctm-tuls, 
■clnimod  to  look  over  the  accounts  of  the  colony.  The  colonists  told 
him  that  he  was  welcome  to  do  80,  that  it  wa^  their  common  wish 
that  he  ahould  do  so.  But  be  should  remember  that  it  was  a  thing 
whieh  no  proconsul  had  ever  asked  before;  their  ancient  privileges 
gave  them  the  right  of  managing  their  own  commonwealth  as  they 
thought  good.  Pliny  aaks  for  and  receives  a  statement  of  their  case 
a  writing.  He  thinks  much  of  the  paper  irrelevant;  but  he  itends 
it  to  the  Umporor  to  he  guided  by  his  judgment.  In  all  this 
«orre^I>otidon(%  one  somehow  thinks  of  Augustine  and  Gregory;  the 
anpcrtor  is  so  clearly  the  wiser  man  of  the  tuo.  Trajan  writes  back 
that  the  straighlforn-ard  dealing  of  the  men  of  Apameia  is  to  he 
respected ;  the  jiniconiiiil  is  to  tell  them  that  it  is  by  the  Emperor's 
special  request  that  he  asks  to  look  at  their  accounts ;  he  is  to  do  it 
without  any  prrjndicc  to  their  privileges  for  thcfntnrc.I  We  here  nee 
plainly  enough  the  dilfcrcnce  inherent  iu  the  position  of  a  Roman 
-eolony  as  distinguished  from  that  of  an  ordinary  town  of  the  pro- 
Tincc.  Still  an  Kmperor  and  a  proconsmi  less  Kcrupulona  thanTrajaQ 
and  Pliny  might  have  made  short  work  of  the  liberties  of  Ajiameia. 
Under  tbe  men  with  whom  tlie  colonists  had  actually  to  deal,  those 
liberties,  when  onco  established  by  suflicieut  evidence,  were  safe. 
But  within  the  geographical   limits   of  Bithynia  there  was  .some- 


I'  ■*  III  Ep.  St  tbov  arc  tvtcToncM  to  Diun  hinuclf.    H«  wm  >  Konun  «itUvn. 
+  OntMn  xli,  vol.  il  |i|..  IKl,  lOfl. 
;  riia.  et  Traj.  ti^irt.  IT.  4N  (^  Tip.    TIm  oUim  of  Itic  colony  i*  "  babutMO  privi- 
bgium  cl  vctuitiMimuni  Rit-rinn  arliitrsu  auo  rem  piiblicnin  adminittrsrc."  Tlic  Emperor's 
Answor  u  "  It«(nuneixu4ii  \»1  i^itur  irobiuu  eoruin,  ct  }*ni  iiunc.iuiant  i^iiod  iDipoctnnt* 
«i  ax  MM  wInaUte  ulru,  t^w  lubent  prtTilcgiisMM  fKcturani." 
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tkint;  yet  higher  than  a  Bomaa  colony.  AmisDswas&n  indcpendeiit 
state  HurrounilLs]  by  Homim  territory.  The  city  had  ia  put  timet 
Htea  tnaiiy  scttlera  and  many  masters ;  it  nraa  at  last  delivered  froa 
its  oppressors  by  Augustus  Ciesar,  uid  it  became  a  free  ally  of  Ronie, 
bound  to  Kome  only  by  the  terms  of  its  treaty,*  \\'e  know  not  what 
those  terms  were;  tbcy  may,  like  treaties  with  Godc*  aud  Aitftlia, 
have  formally  Iwiind  Aini»<>»  to  rc»i»c<:t  the  majesty  of  Kome,  or  they 
may  not.  That  difference  mattered  little  to  a  commonwealth  whose 
geo^ophicid  position  in  anycase  compelled  it  practically  to  respect  that 
majesty.  But  it  mattered  greatly  that,  within  its  own  walls,  Amlsoi 
was  by  right  perfectly  free,  goverucd  by  its  own  laws,  which  might  or 
might  not  agree  with  the  laws  of  Uome.  Stilt  it  is  plain  that  its  treaty 
rights  could  not  nlways  secure  the  commonircalth  from  the  meddling 
of  Itoman  proconsuls.  Aud  it  again  marks  the  difference  between 
the  servsut  and  the  master  that  Pliny  speaks  of  the  liberties  of 
Amisos  as  existing  by  the  indulgence  of  Trnjaii,  while  Trajan  him- 
self grounds  them  directly  on  the  fsitfa  of  treaties.  The  proconsul 
asks  if  an  enrNO»,  a  beoelit  club,  is  to  be  allowed  in  Amisoo.  Such 
a  question  marks  the  way  in  which  the  rights  eren  of  a  perfectly 
free  city  were  liable  to  be  interfered  with.  Trajan,  ns  wo  have  seen 
ID  the  case  of  tbeNikom£deian  fircmeu,liad  a  great  dislike  tounioos  and 
societies  of  any  kiud  which  might  possibly  be  turned  to  political  ends. 
No  tranos  is  to  be  allowe<l  in  any  city  that  is  subject  to  the  laws 
of  Rome.  But  at  Amisos,  a  city  ruled  by  its  own  laws,  Pltny  it 
not  to  interfere  with  the  establishment  of  sueb  a  body.  The  wiy 
in  which  the  ^at  Emperor  speaks  is  remarkable.  The  might  of 
Cicsar  stands  disarmed  before  the  majesty  of  treaties.  Tnijan  carries 
out  a  certain  policy  wherever  he  has  the  legal  right  to  do  so  ;  when 
he  has  no  such  right,  he  forbears.  Yet  his  wonU  seem  to  imply 
that  eren  lie,  the  just  Emperor,  might  hare  interfered  with  the 
rights  of  the  free  commonwealth,  had  he  seen  really  good  cauM'  for 
doing  so.t  ^Vhat  other  Kmperors  and  other  proconsuls  did,  nith 
or  without  cause,  it  is  easy  to  guess. 

It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  if  most  of  the  buMiiess  done  by  the 
assemblies  of  these  commonwealths  hod  to  do  with  rcligiims  and 
social  matters,  and  again  with  formal  aud  trifling  matters,  with  votes 
of  honours,  statues,  aud  the  like.  jVs  DiAn  screral  tiroes  tells 
them  implicitly,  ax  Plutarch  tells  them  more  directly,  the  decision  of 

•  SMStrabo.  sli.Stiii.  SlTunchiiitK.  Tbv  IHotatof  OuTiliitiTcnrftt  from  lliaraaktai 
Antaeus  rtpttti»t  $a^i\tuti,  iJr'  i\tvStftMi  rdXv  iitrit  ri  'Attn**  irt  Kolrv**  ^ 
JitflioTCM  'ti  rOr  (f'  ri-WcTiqair.  Plitijr  (92  or  09}  *A]-D,  "  AiuiMKioniiii  dntw 
libers  «t  ftnlcnta  bcnc6cia  indiilgentiB  tnin  logibna  (ub  utiinr."  Tn)u)  aaivm, "  m 
IcDtlfU*  Utonim  quibna  do  oSicin  fmctMU  ntuutiir  eooDcwora  cat  sniDon  hAlnrs."  lU 
"In  cfctcri*  cjvitatiba*.  itUio  iiuatro  jure  oliUncta*  Biial.  n*  buJoiaiaJt  prnliilinwU 
•«t."  Tlitn  i*  oBolhcr  montion  nt  Amisot  in  iittlcr  I W.  viitrli  noils  raUitr  hit  tlufp 
praetivc  nn  tliu  jMrt  •>!  tbe  tr*ii  uiil  ^itliixl  city,  iU  ^U  m>iI  titlm'a. 

f  "  PoHumiB  ijao  11111104  li^Hnnt  noil  iiD)Kvlin^  to  lacUiui  n  tali  oouUtionv  BOB  S>t 
tMtbtu  et  aJ  inlimtos  ottai,  wil  nil  ■lutioiinitam  tcaurvotum  iuo[aM  tUimtur. 
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greater  matters  had  passed  into  other  hands.  The  poiat  is  that  these 
cities  still  kept  the  form  of  commonwealths,  commonwealths  that  must 
have  passed  most  of  their  lives  in  fear  and  trembling,  but  still  common- 
wealtbs,  even  if  in  fetters,  not  mere  rounictpalitiea,  such  as  we  are  used 
to  in  modem  times.  In  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia  this  state 
of  things  is  the  direct  and  necessary  consequence  of  those  events  of  the 
Fol^bian  age  of  which  we  spoke  in  a  former  article.  The  history  of 
the  Koman  power  in  Western  Europe  is  a  wholly  distinct  subject. 
l!here  Borne  did  not  enslave  or  destroy,  but  created.  The  towns  of  the 
West  looked  forward,  while  thcGreek  commonwealths  looked  backward. 
The  gradual  extinction  of  these  last  was  the  necessary  consequence  of 
later  changes,  of  changes  which  followed  on  the  centralizing  and 
despotic  tendencies  of  the  later  Empire.  Much  of  local  independence 
had  vanished  between  Strabo's  day  and  Pliny's ;  the  Lykian  League 
itself  was  a  thing  of  the  past  when  Trajan  respected  the  privileges  of 
Amisos.  How  late  any  traces  of  freedom  lingered  we  need  not  here 
inquire.  My  present  object  is  to  show  the  long  abiding  effects  of 
the  peculiar  process  by  which  the  Roman  dominion  was  definitely 
formed  in  that  great  determining  period  of  the  world's  history  which 
is  marked  by  the  second  century  before  (.hriat. 

Edward  A.   Freemah. 


RAILWAY  RATES  AND    BRITISH    TRADE. 


rpHEEE  is  unquestionably  a  widely  spread  belief  that  railwajr 
J.  companies  (ix  the  rates  and  charges  for  goods  traffic  in  an 
arbitrary  manner  vitboat  any  defined  basis,  that  they  are  generally 
influenced  by  the  desire  to  injure  some  particular  district,  and  par- 
ticularly to  favour  foreiga  as  against  English  manufactures  and 
produce  of  all  kinds.  This  is  no  exaggeration  of  a  statement  made 
by  a  Cabinet  Minister*  in  a  recent  discussion  in  the  House  of  Loids. 
At  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Birmingham,  the  charge  of 
conspiring  to  injure  certain  districts  in  the  Midland  counties  appetn 
to  have  been  broadly  made  against  three  of  the  largest  English  com- 
panies ;  and  newspaper  articles  take  up  the  cry  and  suggest  siveeping 
and  drautic,  though  possibly  ill-considered,  remedies. 

It  is  not  unnatural  that,  in  the  struggle  for  existence  which  neariy 
all  our  national  industries  are  now  sustaining,  every  clement  of  coat 
should  be  most  carefully  scrutinized,  and  that  the  item  of  carriage 
should  be  closely  investigated,  and,  if  practicable,  reduced  ;  hut  the 
wild  and  absurd  charges  made  against  railway  companies,  and  the 
threats  of  confiscatory  legislation  with  which  these  are  accompanied, 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  causing  railway  companies  to  combine  for 
the  protection  of  their  common  interests,  and  of  inducing  a  feeling  (rf 
distrust  throughout  the  large  body  of  railway  shareholders  who  are 
preparing  to  organize  themselves  in  defence  of  their  property. 

It  shouhl  be  remembered  that  during  the  last  eighteen  yeara  three 
great  national  inquiries  have  been  held  into  the  administration  of 
English  railways,  and  that  by  each  of  these  the  railway  compaoiea 
have  been  acquitted  of  the  principal  charges  brought  against  them. 

*  The  EmtI  of  Kunberley  in  the  dehftte  on  a  new  SUnding  Order  moved  hj  Lord 
Heaniker,  July  22,  13S4. 
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Innmncli    ai   frequent  reference  to  these  inTcstigations  will  occur, 
^jt  m^y  be  desirable  to  nicatioii  tliem  shortly. 

^g    In  1865   a   Koyal   CommUition,   presided  over  by   the   Duke   of 
Vl^evon.thin*,  wu  nppotiited  Xa  inquire  into  railway  rates  and  eliargea 
V  for  the  cou\'eyaiiei(!  of  traffic  aud  other  tntttters  ounneetcd  with  rail- 
way ulmiDutnitioii.     Among  the  meiobcra  of  this  Coniraissioa  were 
Lordt  Belmore  and  f^hcrhrooko  and  the  late  \jarA  AVoIrcrion,  and 
^Messrs.  T.  B.  Ilorsfall,  A.  S.  Ayrton,  and   Douglas  Gallon.     Their 
HSeport  was  prewnted  iu  Afay,  1867,  and  the  IteguUtion  or  Railways 
Act,  1868,  was  framed  upon  the  lines  of  its  reeommendations. 

lu  1872,  a  Joint  Committee  of  both  lIouiscN  of  PiiHiametit  was 
appointed  to  consider  certain  Amalgamation  Dills  then  pending,  and 
mode  a  full  inquiry  into  railway  manaj^cmcnt.  Thiit  Committee  was 
exceptionally  Mrong,  the  j>ecr»  iijwn  it  being  the  Marquesses  of 
Salisbury  and  Kipoo,  Earls  Derby,  Cowper,  and  Ucdcsdalc,  and  the 
late  Ijord  Helper,  while  the  representatives  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  Ijord  Carlingford  (then  Ifr.  Chieheatcr  Kortescuc,  President  of 
llie  Board  of  Trade),  Sir  R.  A.  CroM,  Mr.  Cbildcrs,  and  Mr.  Dodson, 
and  the  late  Jtr.  G.  Ward  Hunt  and  Mr.  S,  Cave.  The  llailway 
and  Canal  Tniflic  Act  of  1873,  tinder  which  the  Court  of  Kailway 
Coromissioncrs  wai)  conKlitiited,  was  based  upon  tho  Report  of  this 
Joint  Committee. 

The  Inst  investigation  was  made  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the 

Uouse  of  Commons  npon  Railway  Rates  and  Fares,  which  sat  during 

the  Sasious  of  1881  and  1882.      Its  proceedings  show  how  complete 

I    and  Bshaostive  an  inquiry  was  made  into  the  whole  subject  committed 

■k>  it.     This  Committee  presented  an  elaborate  Keport,  containing 

Hnauy  valuable  rccommcodatious,  and  they  exiirewly  .■stated  that. "  on 

Ftbc  whole  of  the  evidence,  they  acquit  the  railway  companies  of  any 

grwe  dereliction  of  duty  to  the  public." 

VTliJlc  these  Reports  show  that  railway  companies,  having  repeatedly 
proved  their  innoecuec,  should  not  be  assumed  to  be  guilty,  it  may 
be  Ireely  admitted  that  the  whole  subject  of  railway  rules  and 
chaiigcs,  both  as  regards  the  public  and  the  railway  companies,  is  in 
an  mwati-ifactorj-  position,  and  that,  by  the  cxcrcii^c  of  fninicwi  and 
tnodcraliott  on  both  sides,  it  may  be  beneficiaily  dealt  witJi  by 
le-gislatiou.  But  it  is  by  no  means  free  frum  complications  and 
difficulties  of  detail,  and  these  have  hitherto  prevented  any  reform. , 
Hji  It  may  he  desirable  to  trace  shortly  the  growth  of  the  present 
System    {if  system    it    can   be   called)    of   the   rale  powers   of  the 

companies. 
B    The  earliest  railways  were  authorixed  and  constructed  on  tlie  suppo- 
sition that  they   would,    like  canals,   be   highways   for   the   use  of 
carriew.      Hence,  in  framing  the  early  Railway  Acts,  Ihc  precedents 
*if  the  Canal  Act^t  were  followed,  and  a  scale  of  maximom  tolls  waa 
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prewribnl  iu  cncli  Act,  the  clKniGcatiou  of  gooils  for  thU  ]iiir|t(»D 
being  thiit  adopted  in  Canal  Acts.  Each  Act  also  cotiuinnl  ■ 
clause  (also  foUowing  the  ]}r<.-ccdcnt  of  the  Oanali)  nutUoristitg  the 
railway  coin|Muy  ta  act  as  a  carrtt-r,  and  in  that  case  tn  charge  a 
reasonable  autn  iu  addition  to  the  maximum  toIU.  Vntler  thow 
Aets  several  oE  our  trunk  lines  were  ooastructed  and  used,  tlie 
goods  station  accommodation  being  cither  provided  by  the  great 
firms  which  ihc^u  controlM  the  carrying  busioess,  or  pruridcd  by 
the  company  and  leased  to  one  or  other  of  those  firms  tX  a  ront 
Ev«n  now,  forty  years  tiXiev  the  companies  liare  become  tlie  sole 
canricra  upon  their  rcsi>ectin:  railways,  aomc  stations  discloac  eri- 
donee*  of  this  origtu&l  design,  and  some  veterans  ret  reiiiaiu  iu  tlm 
railway  service  who  commenced  their  career  as  public  carnen  ou 
railways. 

The  original  scheme,  therefore,  was  that  railways  should  be  limilod 
ia  their  tolls  (using  that  term  strictly),  hut  that  the  diargcs  for  oou- 
vcyance,  whether  paid  by  the  public  lo  railway  compaaies  or  to 
the  carr^'iug  firms,  should  he  somcthiug  beyond  the  tolls  in  order 
to  cover  carriers'  services,  risks,  and  profit — the  amonut  of  thesa 
charges  being  govenicd,  not  by  any  special  enactment,  hut  hy  coco- 
|)ctitiou  between  the  railway  companies  nnd  the  carrying  firms 
which  nscd  the  railways. 

As  railways  increased  and  the  great  systems  began  to  grow  up  by 
amalgamation,  a  further  limitaltou  upon  charges  was  impowed,  anil 
(Vom  nhont  the  year  1845  each  Act  prescribed  a  scale  tf^Alcul*^ 
at  per  tou  per  mile)  of  maximum  charges  for  conveyance.  The  scale 
was  generally  somewhat  below  the  sum  of  the  tolls  cfaai^ablc  nndcr 
the  earlier  Acta  for  the  use  of  the  railway,  for  locomotiro  power, 
and  for  the  use  uf  waggons  respectively.  To  these  maximum  rates 
the  coiniiaiiicK,  or  moat  of  them,  were  still  permitted  to  add  a  ixt- 
minal  charge  for  the  services  of  loading,  unloading,  covering,  collec- 
tion and  delivery,  SiC.  This  form  of  toll  and  maximnm  rate  clause 
has  been  followed  from  1815  to  the  present  timo  with  few  amcn4- 
mcuta  or  vnrintioiis. 

The  mo&t  important  part  of  the  controversy  now  being  carried  on 
before  the  Railway  Commissioners  and  in  the  courts  of  law  iM'twccii 
traders  and  railway  companies  dcjiendn  u])on  the  extent  of  the  com- 
panies' powers  with  regard  to  the  terminal  charges.  The  question  at 
issue  may  be  shortly  stated  thus :  "  Dues  the  service  of  loading  and 
unloading  include  the  provision  of  the  stations,  sheds,  and  valinffi 
necessary  for  the  loading  and  unloading  to  be  ]>erfonocd,  or  is 
it  limited  to  the  actual  labour  required 't "  The  comiwnics  maintaio 
the  former  and  the  traders  the  latter  contention,  and  tho  lloilway 
Commissioners,  to  whom  tlio  determination  of  terminal  Charon  i» 
entrusted  by  the  Kegulatioa  of  Railways  Act,  1B73,  iup)«rt  th<i  vie* 
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or  tbc  traders,  and  have  recently  decided  tlint  in  the  cates  before 
tlieiD  the  remuneration  to  tbc  companies  for  pronding  «tAtioD9, 
however  oostly,  wax  included  in  the  aiitborized  muimuEQ  rate  per 
toa  {Kr  mile.  The  qucHtion  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  a» 
afiecting  railway  dividend*,  and,  unleKS  dealt  with  hy  the  Legislature, 
miut  come  for  decision  before  the  highest  conrta  of  law. 

But  whatever  decision  the  Hoiuc  of  Lords  mar  idtiinnlely  pro- 
nouncc  upon  this  question,  it  is  clearly  for  the  advantage  of  traders 
fts  well  a>  of  railway  shareholders  that  the  knot  should  he  eut  by 
egislation,  and  tJiat  the  power  slioald  be  conceded  or  confinned  Xo 
tbe  companies  to  charge  station  termiiula  upon  a  reasonable  scale. 
It  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  thexc  charges  are  not  new,  but  have 
been  iacluded  in  railway  ratca  for  more  thau  forty  years,  during 
vbich  traders  have  paid  them  without  question,  so  that  the  recent 
crusade  opened  against  terminal  chai^ces  by  the  traders'  assoeiatioa-« 
wM-ks  to  disturb  nn  existing  state  of  things,  and  to  enforce  a  reduc- 
tion of  charges  whidi  have  alwayit  hithi-rtu  fornicd  the  basis  of  the 
relations  between  railways  and  their  customers. 

There  appears  to  be  no  serious  controversy  that  it  w  right  and 
fair  tbat  companies  should  make  their  terminal  charges ;  the  only  issue 
raised  is  whether  they  arc  within  the  language  of  the  existing  Acts. 
Upon  this  point  the  Hoyal  Commirsion  of  ISfi"  reported  as  follows  : 
— "  We  recommend  that  terminal  charges  should  be  defined  to  be 
charges  for  all  services  rendered  by  the  railway  company  beyond 
conveyance  from  station  to  station,  and  that  they  should  he  bused 
U[>o»  the  espense*  incurred  in  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  goods  on 
and  from  tbc  line." 

The  Joint  Ciimmittcc  of  1872  assumed  the  right  of  companies  to 
charge  terminals,  and  only  discussed  the  question  of  fixing  a 
maximum  scale  of  terminal  charges.  The  Kates  Committee  of  18S2 
reported  that  "  Terminal  charges  Hhould  be  recognized,  but  subject  to^ 
the  publication  by  companies  and,  in  ease  of  chatlengc,  to  sanction  by 
Railway  Commissi  on  era." 

It  is  obnoiiB  that  in  framing  any  system  of  railway  charges  the 
remuneratiou  to  companies  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  should  be 
made  reasonably  proportionate  to  the  cost  of  the  services  rendered. 
Whether  goods  are  conveyed  for  ten  miles  or  for  one  hundred  mile^ 
over  a  railway  the  company  has  equally  to  provide  stations,  sidings, 
and  machinery  in  and  by  means  of  which  the  traffic  is  received  from, 
and  delivered  to,  the  public;  a  Klation  alaff  for  handling,  checkingr 
and  marshalling  the  traffic,  and  clerks  for  hooking  and  invoicing. 
AH  this  terminal  expenditure  is  aeceasarily  independent  of  the 
distance  for  which  traflie  is  carried.  The  other  hcad^  of  cost  are — 
(I)  tbe  cost  of  coiistnicting,  maintaining,  and  signalling  the  railway, 
and  (S)  the  cost  of  haulage.     Tbe  lirst  of  these  may  be  taken  as 
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proportionate  to  distaucc;  nud  tlie  tocoud,  tliuugh  upproxii 
thnt  prr^portioD,  ia  relatively  greater  (or  short  than  for  lou^  .:  i, 

because  the  full  caroiog  capaeily  cnnnot  be  ohtnined  from  engiaei  or 
wogg^OD!!  working  for  Mliort  milesgea.  Now,  althonKii  tlie  cost  to 
railwsy  cotnpanica  of  carryiug  tnffic  is  made  up  of  tlin^e  itema, 
many  of  which  arc  independent  of  distance,  their  mrauneratlon, 
according  to  the  recent  decision,  u  to  be  regulated  by  rli«titnr«  atone 
(for  the  small  charge  allowed  fur  the  actual  labour  nf  londiiig  and 
unloading  may  be  left  out  of  consideration).  The  result  of  this  Is^ 
tliat  a  rate  of  »ay  thrfiepcncc  jier  ton  per  miln,  which  gives  a  CTiroiiony 
a  fair  rcmaneration  on  a  diatauco  of  fifty  mites,  will  leave  thcui  little, 
if  any,  profit  for  twcntr-fn-e  inilo,  and  n  positive  loan  for  Ins 
distances. 

Hitherto  this  difficulty  has  been  met  by  the  addition  of  a  tornitnal 
charge;  and  t]ic  companies  haw  roluntarily  agreed  that  for  tlie 
purposes  of  the  division  of  all  through  rates  this  terminal  charge  shall 
he  taken  as  betwe<^n  thcmsclrc*  at  fixed  amounts.  Hut  if  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  aa  now  interpreted  are  to  be  rigidly  eoforcecl,  and 
station  terminals  are  disallowed,  the  companim  wilt  be  in  the  |)o«itioa 
of  cither  having  to  acquiesce  in  a  substantial  loss  of  revenue,  or  to 
make  such  alterations  in  their  scale  of  charges  for  oonroyaoce,  anil 
in  their  mode  of  eonclucting  their  business,  as  will  recoup  the 
deficiency.  Xo  one  will  consider  that  railway  diridcnd*  arc  excMslre 
at  the  present  time,  nor  will  the  prospect  of  milway  ntfairs  justify 
any  acquicaccnce  in  diminished  revenues. 

Wliat,  then,  will  O^Uow  from  the  diMkllowance  of  terminals,  if 
successfully  accomplished?  The  present  charges  for  long-distaiico 
trsffic  ore  below  tlie  maximum  scale  outhoriwd  by  the  Acts,  and 
nnmerons  exreptionally  low  rates  are  granted  for  particular  dcscriif 
tions  of  traRic.  The  rc-adjustmcut  of  the»c  rates  would  compensate 
companies  for  any  loss  they  may  sustain  by  the  disallowaneo  of 
terminals.  But  this  is  a  remedy  irhieh  railway  odminislratora  would 
be  most  unwilling  to  apply,  and  to  which  they  would  only  rcnort  if 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  necessities  of  their  position.  The  inooD- 
vcniencc  and  loss  which  would  he  caused  to  some  of  the  gnat 
iudustries  of  the  country— such,  for  example,  as  the  coal  and  iron 
trades — would  he  rcry  great.  A  large  proportion  of  thc«o  itiduatrien 
are  dependent  upon  the  lowest  possible  rates  being  cliar:ge<I  for  long 
mileages  to  enable  them  to  ivach  distant  markets  on  favourable 
terms. 

Another  measure  of  relief  open  to  the  companies  would  ba  to 
restrict    the   accommoilation    and    facilities  now  alfordcil  fur   sliorl- 
distanoe   traffic,  and  to  discontinue  acting  as   carriers  al   unrcmuno- 
rativc  rates.     This  counc,  although  within  the  powers  of  the  com- 
panics,  is  objectionable,  as  leailing  to  inoonrenicncc  to  Inula,  and  to 
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tTiC   intrMliictioa  of  o  class  of  mtddlcmcn,   irbo   would  I>e   UDCOa- 
trolled  ill  llieir  oliurgc*. 

The  tradora'  a&»ocUtionB  which  have  been  recently  formed  with 
'the  avowed  object  of  reducing  railway  ratc»  uppcar  to  rely  upoD 
competition  as  suiBcicnt  to  preroDt  any  counter- actiou  of  the  com- 
panica  to  protect  thcmsclrcs.  But  although  conipctitiou  may  «afely 
be  trusted  to  keep  rates  down  to  a  low  level,  it&  effects  cease  when 
profits  disappear.  Xo  business  cau  be  long  carried  on  at  o.  luss,  and 
Bcloaer  combination  among  railway  companies  will  be  one  certain 
I     ooDsequencG  of  an  enforced  reduction  of  railway  rcrcnucs. 

fcUpon  no  iii>|Ktrtanl  an  is«ue  aiTL-cting  trading  iiiterc»t!i  ttiroughuut 
he  country  the  opinions  of  the  permanent  officials  of  the  Board  of 
i.''ratie  arc   entitled  to  great  weight.     Sir  Thnnia-t  Fun-er,  in  his  cri- 
ilenoe  before  the  Itates  Committee  (August  1,  Iii81),  said:  "  I  give  no 
opinion  on  the  legal  qncstiou  ".,.."  but  I  cannot  doubt  that  it  is 
^m  an  equitable  thing  that  the  railiray  eompaaics  should  charge  for  what 


'W  call   station  terminals — that  is,  for  the  use  of  stalions  and  fixed 
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appliances  at  atatton*."  The  Government  Ilcgulation  of  K^ilways 
Bill  of  last  session,  introduced  by  the  President  of  the  Itoard  of 
TVade,  projXMied  to  «inetioii  ntntion  tcrniinaU  to  such  coinpauies  as 
abonld  bring  before  Parliament,  and  obtain  parliamentary  sanction  to, 
a  revisc<l  elussilication  of  their  rates,  with  a  revised  nehedulc  of 
maximum  ratctt  applicable  tliereto.  The  companies  considered  th:it 
to  couple  the  grant  of  the  terminal*,  which  tlicy  claimed  as  a  matter 
of  justice,  with  a  eondition  the  fulfilment  of  which  reettcd  with 
Parliament  and  nut  nith  them  was  neither  just  nor  politic  ;  but  the 
tnaiu  opposition  to  the  clau»e  came  from  the  trailing  intcreHtA.  The 
Cranchisc  diDienltics  stopped  the  progress  of  this  measure,  and  it  aever 
reached  a  second  reading. 

Upon  the  tjucstion  of  rc-classification  of  rates  (which,  under  this 
proposal,  was  to  be  the  price  paid  by  the  coni|>anieM  for  the  grant  of 
terminala)  tlien^  ia  probably  no  controversy  that,  if  the  inherent 
difficulties  and  eomptieations  of  the  subject  can  be  overcome,  a 
revised  and  uniform  cla.saitication  of  goods  for  general  adoption 
throughout  the  country  would  be  advantageous  alike  to  railway 
eomjiauiat  and  the  public.  The  claHnifieation  in  the  present  Acttt, 
following,  as  has  been  shown,  that  in  use  fur  canals,  and  originally 
intended  to  npjily  to  tolls  only,  and  not  to  charges  for  conveyance, 
is  imperfect  and  practically  useless  for  railway  business  as  now  con- 
ducted. The  railway  comjumicji,  by  Uieir  voluntary  action  through 
th«  organizatioa  of  the  Railway  Clearing  House,  have  &amed  a 
classification  which  has  fur  some  years  Ijcen  in  general,  though  not 
univcntal,  use.  Although,  perhaps,  over-eompUcated  in  its  striving 
iter  accuracy,  it  affords  the  basts  of  a  general  uniform  classificatiou. 
But  the  crtu  of  Uiis  question    la,  that  the  present  toll   and   rate 
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clkOMa  of  the  coai|UDie»  voul<l  doI  bo  niiplinlile  to  aa;  bucIi  qcw 
and  QDirortn  classitication,  A  uev  snd  rcriaod  scale  of  miiximum 
mtcs  for  e«cti  compuijr  would  be  iieccwar}-. 

The  advantages  of  an  accurate  rc^clasaJlicatiDQ,  with  coDtoltJntrd 
and  revtited  toll  powers,  arc  at  ono!  apparaut.  E\Utiug  auomalic*  would 
iw  cured.  Tlic  practical  clattsiftcatioii  in  daily  nse  u-otild  not  difTrr,  m  it 
does  now,  from  tlic  theoretical  cliMificatiou  of  the  Act*.  Tradora  would 
liave  easy  and  certain  knowledge  of  the  powen  of  the  oompaDica,  whieh 
arc  now  buried  in,  and  obscured  by,  a  vast  number  of  diffcrvnt 
Htatutes ;  and  it  may  reasonably  bo  hoped  that  u  removal  of  one  of 
the  tQoat  frequent  causes  of  dissatisfaction  would  lead  to  a  bettor  and 
more  bannimioiis  »tate  of  feeling  between  traders  and  oompauiea.  It 
is  evidcm  that  to  face  the  difficulties  of  this  question,  and  to  aubinil 
a,  revised  Hchetne  of  toll  and  rate  powers  to  Parliitnicot,  woutd  iurolve 
a  heavy  responsibility  on  the  part  of  directors  of  corapanie*,  and  that 
tbcy  would  not  be  justified  in  uudcrtakinf;  it  if  there  were  reason  tn 
fear  that  the  occasion  would  \k  seised  by  some  of  the  great  itidustrtn 
of  the  country,  now  uufortuuatcly  suScring  from  unprecedented  <le- 
preasion  of  trade,  to  endeavour  to  improve  their  poaition  at  tlic 
expense  of  railway  shareboldcra.  An  adverse  movement  of  (hia  kind 
would  neceasarily  involve  the  abaudoument  by  the  companies  of  auy 
actetnpt  at  consolidation  and  revision  of  tbeir  powers,  and  the  prcMi&t 
state  of  things  would  be  peqwtuated.  On  the  other  band,  if  the 
toll  and  rate  powers  of  the  companies  couU  by  revi&ion  bo  jiJaood 
npou  a  inure  souud  and  sMured  basis,  maiiagen  might  be  euablctt  to 
lend  a  more  willing  ear  to  the  applications,  not  infrtN^nestly 
addrcs&cd  to  them,  to  meet  the  special  difRctdtica  of  particular 
districts  by  revised  rates;  at  present,  with  terminal  charges 
threatened,  tbcy  are  bound  to  resist  most  jealously  any  experiments 
«f  this  chnmcter. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  tfac  quotation  of  low  import  ratot  for 
foreign  produce,  and  in  a  few  instances  for  foreign  manufactures,  it 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  unpopularity  which  English  railways 
aufl'er.  In  so  fur  as  these  import  rates  mtse  questions  of  "  undue 
preference,"  they  may  form  the  subject  of  proceedings  iHtfore  the 
Railway  Commissioners,  and  are,  therefore,  not  proper  fur  diacuasioa 
here;  but  it  may  he  possible  todisjtel  some  of  the  illusions  respecliog 
them.  It  nct'ds  no  argument  to  show  that  English  railway  companica 
cau  have  no  possible  interest  in  benefiting  foreigu  produoera  or 
manufacturcni  at  the  expense  of  those  at  home,  upon  whose  proaperity 
that  of  the  railway  carrying  trade  must  largely  depend.  All  tfacao 
import  rates  will  be  found  on  examinatiou  to  have  their  ori|{iu  in  tiic 
conij>etitiou  of  seu^portj,  acting  cither  directly  or  indirectly  ;  and  in 
very  few,  if  auy,  cases  would  the  abolition  of  the  import  rates  to 
which  objection  is  ti^kcu  alTcct  the  circumstances  uf  cumpetitiou 
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betvecii  llir  Iiome  and  roirigii  (Kwiiice.  Tsikc  the  well-kiiowii  ca«c 
of  the  low  meat  rate  from  Liverpool  or  Birkenhead  to  Londou.  11" 
the  Amcriatn  meat  IrnRlc  w<:r«  not  kttructed  to  tlie  Iklerscj  hy  this 
low  rate,  it  would  ^o  direct  by  sea  to  Londou,  and  the  Cheshire 
(^azicr  or  dealer  would  he  cxpoied  to  j^recisety  the  Kame  competition. 
lUustratioiis  might  be  multiplied  to  demonstrate  that  low  import 
rates  arise,  not  from  an  evil  and  uupatriotic  desire  to  encourage 
foreign  or  injure  Britiiih  conimerco,  but  from  competition  with  the  open 
highway  of  the  sea  for  traffic,  which  is  valuable  from  a  carrier's  point 
of  view,  because  generally  moving  in  krge  qnantities. 

If,  however,  low  import  rates  arc  olijcctiouablc,  how  can  low  export 
rntev  be  defended  ?  Every  one  of  lite  tliou;aii<U  of  ttic«e  rates  now 
in  force  has  been  made  at  the  instance  of  some  home  manufacturer  or 
merchant,  in  order  to  enable  Iiirn  to  reach  foreign  mnrkcts,  and  it  is 
no  exaKgeralion  to  aay  that  numerous  and  important  indnstrie^  in 
the  country  depend  upon,  and  could  not  exist  without,  these  special 
export  rates.  It  must  not  be  furgntten  also  that  these  rates  aredis- 
cnsiicd  and  determined  at  conferences,  in  which  tfac  companies 
iotereiited  are  represented  by  highly  competent  goods  managers,  each 
protecting  the  interests  of  the  district  served  by  bis  company,  and  all 
watchful  that  fair  competition  between  different  ]70rts  and  towns 
shall  he  effectively  preserved. 

Another  danger  to  be  considered  and  guarded  against  in  any 
attempt  at  the  rerision  of  railway  rate  and  toll  powers  is  tbiit  some 
"  crotchety  "  legislation  may  be  attempted,  such  as  the  enforcement 
of  equal  mileage  rates,  or  a  iiliiliiig  scale  of  rates  varying  with  good 
or  bad  times,  or  the  fixing  of  rates  by  some  outside  authority,  »uch 
as  the  Railway  Commissioners.  All  these  nm)  some  other  similar 
suggestions  have  been  put  forward  from  time  to  time,  ami  tome  of 
them  still  appear  to  find  supjiortcrs.  They  were  all  investigated 
upon  the  imguiries  above  referred  to,  and  emphatically  condemned. 
Parliament  may  probably  he  trusted  to  maintain  the  present  svstem 
of  free  competition  between  carriers,  limited  by  eijuality  of  treatment 
<rf  the  public  The  report  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Commission 
upon  this  subject  is  worth  recalling  :  "  We  do  not  consider  that  it 
wonld  be  ex[)edient,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  to  adopt  any  legisla- 
tion which  would  abolish  the  freedom  railway  companies  enjoy  of 
enlarging  what  sum  they  deem  expedient  within  their  ma\imum 
rates  when  properly  de&ncd,  limited  as  that  freedom  is  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Railway  and  Canal  'IVaiBc  Act,  18'»l." 

Wh«t,  then,  from  the  point  of  view  of  railway  companies,  arc  the 
eoudilions  on  which  any  syitematie  revision  and  iNidittcntiou  of  rate 
and  toll  powers  should  proceed  ?    Clearly  these  must  be  the  foltowiug : 

1.  Tlie  maximum  charges  allowed  to  companies  must  he  made 
reasonably  proportionate  to  the  services  rendered. 
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S.  The  aliarchotdcra  who  bare  inTe»tcii  their  capital  in  railirftj 
iiiiilL'rtakings  luuxt  )>i:  protected  from  any  ncnouH  rcdiictiim  tif  tK| 
rcvcntiea  ariting  from  goods  and  mineral  traffii*. 

3.  Companies  niuxt  retain  tltc  power  to  lix  tlicir  rates  ami  chargr;^ 
within  tlieir  maximum  powers,  subjrct  to  tbc  prL-iMiiii  rMtricliuui 
ogainst  iocfiualiticii  or  uuduc  prcrcri;nce8  or  advantages. 

The    Rrxt  of  tlicAC   cuudiliouH,  m   alTectiiig   tcrmiiialt,    haH 
itlrcody  discasscd.     It  aUo  involves  the  question  of  shorudist 
ehnrgCM,  an  increuod  milvaj^e  ctutrgc  Tor  short-dintniino  tniffic  bdnfl 
essential  to  preserrc  a  fair  equilibrium.     This  jiriuciplc  hua  alrcadj 
been  recoguizod  iu  many  of  tbe  existiug  Act*.     The  soundest  ha 
would  a}ipear  to  bo  that,  the  mileage  rate  being  fi]ce<l  fur  nu  avtragnj 
distance,  n  varying  percentage   increase  sltonbl   I>c  allowed    aa  tlie| 
ntileogti  diminUlies. 

The  obligation  of  the  second  condition  is  sclf-eridcnt. 
Tltfl  Government  projxisal  of  last  year  BMUnied  the  volnotary  plu-l 
motion  by  companicB  of  Revision  Acts,  under  which  tltey  vruuld  >u^  I 
render  some  of  tlicir  existing  powcnf,  receiving  other*  in  exchange  ;  tlie 
object  of  tbe  Ic^latiou  being  to  put  the   companies   in    barwuoy 
vrith  their  cuslomeni,  and  to  make  their  powers  moru  consistent  with  ' 
the  retjuirements  of  the  trade  of  their  resi>c«tivc  districts.    Obriouily 
the   companies   would   not   be   justified   iu   promoting   Bills   which 
would  injure,  not  benefit,  their  aharehrddcrs ;    and,  iu  tlic  preMOt 
state  of  tbc  railway  traBic  of  the  country,  directors 'would   not  \k 
permitted,  even  if  they  were  willing,  to  incur  the  risk  of  seriotuly 
diminished  revenue. 

One  result  of  the  abortive  Uovcrument  Bill  of  last  Sesvioii  liai 
to  demonstrate  the  practical  impossthilily  of  dealing  witlt  the  sutyartl 
of  classification  and  revision  of  tolls  by  public  legislation.    If  over  ac- 
complished, it  muat  be  by  means  of  private  Acts,  promoted  by  tbe  i 
companies  tlicmselvca  and  at  their  own  coat.    Iu  response  to  a  nnium 
from  the  Boanl  of  Trade,  the  ofBecrs  of  the  prtnei|Mkl  nilwaya  of  the 
United  Kiugdom  held  numerous  meetings  iu  tbc  uiutcr  of  18K3^  | 
and  with  great  care  and  labour  prejMircd  a  scheme  for  one  uniforu 
classifieation   whicli   might   be   generally   adopted   if  tbc   compuue* 
were  emjtowered  to  apply  to  it  bueh  ecsIcs  of  rates  and  eliarga  as 
might    tte    fairly    appropriate     to    their    jiartienlar    eircumstanocs. 
Though   a  general   and    uniform    classification    appears  ponsible,  a 
uniform  sealr  of  maximum   rate*  and  elmrgcs  for  all   i-<<'  i* 

clearly  impracticable,  because  the  traffic  and  tbc  eouditi<   <  <i;i- 

vcyancc  dilfor  so  materially.  A  general  uniformity  or  aimilarity  of 
maximum  rates  among  companica  whote  cirriini)>tauce»  are  alike  in 
gcucnd  cburacter  would  be  possible  and  of  public  advantojjc 

The  initiative  in  thix  ijueitiou  must  rest,  as  lias  bceu  shown,  with 
the  companies —that  is,  with  tbe  boards  of  director*.     Ought  tbey. 
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in  justice  to  tbeir  shareholders,  to  attempt  to  solve  it,  or  is  it  wiser 
"to  bear  the  ills  they  know"?  Undoubtedly,  if  Bills  promoted  by 
the  companies  were  fairly  and  judicially  considered  by  Parliament, 
the  prospectiTe  advantages  to  the  community,  whether  traders  or 
shareholders,  carefully  borne  in  mind,  and  ineritable  differences 
treated  with  reasonable  restraint  and  concession  on  both  sides,  a  great 
good  might  be  accomplished.  Unfortunately,  railway  companies  are 
apt  to  receive  scant  consideration  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Committees,  after  full  investigation,  are 
not  always  accepted  by  the  House.  Recent  sessions  have  shown 
that  attacks  upon  railway  administration  are  favourably  regarded  by 
constituencies  j  the  most  respected  and  popular  members,  if  advo- 
cating railway  interests,  speak  to  deaf  ears;  and,  indeed,  in  a  recent 
debate  one  member  of  position  and  authority  declared  that  railway 
directors  were  considered  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  bear  "  the 
marit  of  the  Beast."  These  facts  are  not  encouraging  to  those  who 
believe  that  the  interests  of  railway  companies,  and  of  the  public 
whom  they  serve,  cannot  in  the  long  run  prove  dissimilar,  and  who 
desire  to  remove  as  far  as  may  be  causes  of  controversy  between 
railways  and  their  customers. 

It  is  possible  that  some  attempt  may  be  made  in  the  ensuing 
session  to  introduce  a  better  and  more  intelligible  system  of  railway 
rates  and  chaiges.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  hope  that  by  the  wise 
mediation  of  Parliament,  and  by  reason  and  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  all  who  are  interested  (and  who  is  not?],  legislation  may  be 
possible  on  a  basis  fair  to  all,  simple  in  its  principles,  and  easy  of 
comprehension  ? 

James  S.  Bealb. 


tW-  XLTI.  3  B 
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THERE  has  not  heea  for  many  years  a  time  when  party  feeling 
has  run  so  high  as  at  present,  and  the  comhatantB  have  rather 
endeavoured  to  prove  or  disprove  charges  of  insincerity  in  the 
sudden  conversion  of  the  Conservative  party,  or  to  challenge  and 
defend  the  right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  act  as  it  has  done,  than 
to  examine  and  enforce  the  reasons  which  the  leaders  of  the  Conserra- 
tive  party  have  given  for  the  course  they  have  pursued.  These  reasons 
have  beeu  formulated  by  Lord  Salisbury  himself  in  an  article  in  the 
National  Review  for  October,  and  may  be  shortly  summarized  as 
follows : — An  appeal  to  the  existing  constituencies  with  the  extended 
franchise  would  he  so  unfairly  favourable  to  the  Liberals,  that  it 
might  result  in  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the  Conservative 
party ;  therefore,  if  the  Franchise  Bill  is  ouce  passed,  the  House  of 
Lords  will  be  obliged  to  accept  any  Redistribution  Bill  that  may  be 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  bring  about  a  dissolution 
under  circumstances  which  would  lead  to  so  dreaded  a  result. 

The  foundation  of  this  reasoning  is  that  the  present  arrangement 
of  the  constituencies  is  unduly  favourable  to  the  Liberals,  and  will 
be  more  so  when  the  franchise  is  extended  ;  and  this  appears  to  result 
from  Lord  Salisbury's  figures  in  the  article  referred  to.  A.  little 
examination,  however,  will  show  that  Lord  Salisbury's  figures  are 
entirely  fallacious,  and  that  the  present  distribution  of  seats,  even 
with  the  extended  franchise,  will  really  favour  the  Conservatives. 

He  effect  of  the  present  system  of  election,  by  which  each  con- 
stituency returns  only  members  of  the  party  to  which  the  majority 
of  voters  belong,  is  to  give  to  the  party  which  is  strongest  a  lai^r 
proportional  strength  in  Parliament  than  in  the  coautiy. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  taken  his  numbers  from  the  Section  of  1880 
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trhcn  tJto  Liberals  had,  according  to  bis  own  figures,  n  msjontj  of 
between  cigLt  and  nine  per  cent,  of  tlie  aggreg&le  votes  ;  and  lie  luis 
pointed  out  tbat  the  Liberal  niBJoritv  in  rarliamcat  (omitting  Ireland, 
where  the  Uome  Rule  vote  complicateit  the  culcnlatioii)  ia  novr  about 
Bcveuty  greater  than  it  would  be  if  it  was  in  proportion  to  the 
Liberal  majority  of  tlie  elcetors^  He  has  »huwu  also  thut  if  the 
franchise  were  extended  this  excess  would  be  increased  to  87  or 
129,  ae«onling  as  the  new  votere  rotwl  lihc  the  present  County 
voters  or  like  the  present  Borough  voters. 

In  order,  however,  to  asecrtain  whether  this  arises  from  the  present 
constituencies  unduly  fax'ouriiig  the  Liberals,  or  from  lite  totuitncy  of 
theprt;setit  mode  uf  election,  already  referred  to,  to  esaggcratc  the 
majority  obtained  by  either  party  among  the  electors,  it  i«  necessary 
either  to  examine  a  caw  nhcre  the  vatcr»  in  the  kingdom  were  e(]ually 
divided,  or  to  compare  the  actual  numWn  in  1880  with  the  results 
that  would  have  been  obtained  if  tliere  ha^l  been  a  Couserrative 
instead  of  a  Liberal  majority  of  eight  per  cent,  among  the  electors. 
The  election  of  1871  affords  an  op))orluiiity  lor  the  fii'^t  nf  these 
tests.  At  that  election,  there  was,  according  to  diScrcnt  calculations 
that  have  betai  made,  «  small  ('ointerrutive  or  small  Liberal  majority 
among  the  ctectore;  but  there  is  uo  doubt  that  the  majority  waa  so 
small  as  not  to  represent  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  members  in  the 
House,  In  fact,  however,  tliero  was  a  Conservative  majority  of 
eighty- two. 

To  apply  the  second  test,  it  is  neeesssry  to  examine  what  wonid 
iTc  been  the  effect  upon  tlie  constituencies  of  a  change  of  opinion 
.fficieot  to  alter  the  Liberal  majority  of  eight  per  cent,  into  a 
Coufiervatire  majority  of  eight  per  cent.  Such  an  examination, 
assuming  the  alteration  to  take  place  in  each  constituency,  khows 
that  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  Io»  to  the  Liberals  of  173  seats, 
counting  3-U)  on  a  division,  so  that  the  Liberal  niujority  of  128  would 
have  been  changed  into  a  Conservative  majority  of  at  least  218. 
A  list  of  the  changes  which  show  this  result  is  given  next  page. 

Both  tests,  therefore,  show  that  the  present  arrangement  of  the 

oonstitucneies    favours    the  Conservatives  to   the  extent  of  forty  to 

fifty  seats,  a   mult  less  improbable  than  that  arrived  at  by   Lord 

alisbury,  ss  the  last    redistribution  was   made   by  a  Conservative 

Govern  mcnt. 

It  is  trne  that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  would,  if  the  new 
voter  rotes  as  the  borough  householders  did  iu  1880,  streiigtheti  the 
Libcrnl  party  byatranffcr  of  forty-seven  votes,  so  increasing  the  Liberal 
majority  to  222 ;  hut  in  that  case,  it  must  be  remembered,  there 
would  also  l)c  a  Liberal  majority  of  fourteen  per  cent,  among  the 
tcrs.  If  parties  were  equally  divided,  as  in  187*t,  and  the  new 
fers  voted  on  au  average  as  the  other  voterj  in  the  country,  which 
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is  perhsps  the  moat  probable  snppoaition,  there  would  still  be  a 
Couaervatire  majoritjr  of  eightj'-two  (since  the  nev  voters  would  not 
affect  the  result  in  any  coustituency),  although  the  partiet  were 
equal  in  the  coantry. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  present  arraDgement  of  the  conitita- 
encies  unduly  favours  the  Conservative  party,  and  that  this  would 
continue  to  be  the  case,  though  in  a  less  degree,  even  with  the 
enlarged  franchise.  Although,  therefore,  if  there  were  a  large 
Liberal  majority  in  the  country,  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  might  be  greatly  weakened,  it  is  still  more  certain  that, 


Note. — The  following  arc  tbe  aeaUi  in  contested  conatitusiicici  the  TspreaentatiaD  of 
which  would  have  ch^oged  from  Lilwrsl  to  Conaervative  b;  a  change  of  opinion  on  tin 
part  of  S  per  cent,  of  the  electors  who  voted  ; — 


1  Abingdon 

1  Andover 

I  Aoglesea 

1  AsSton-nnder-Lyne 

1  Ayleabn^ 

1  Bornitapla 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bedfardihire 

Berwick*n  -Tweed 

Bewdley 

Birmingham 
1  Blackburn 
1  Bodmin 

Bolton 

Beaton 

Brecknockshire 

Brecon 

Brighton 

Bri«tol 

Buckingham 

Burnley 

Bnry  St.  Edmnndi 

Cambridge 

Cardiff  Borough* 

Carlisle 

Chelsea 

Cheltenham 

Chriatchurch 

Clitheroe 

Colchester 

CornwaU,  East 

Coventry 

Cnniberland,  E. 
I  Cnmberland.  W, 

1  Deabiiih  District 

2  Derby  shire,  E. 
2  Derby»hire,  N. 
2  Durham 

2  Durham,  N. 
1  Durham,  a 

1  Exeter 

2  Unsbary 

1  QloQceiter 

2  Glouceitenhire,  W. 


2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


1  Gnvesend 

2  Uartlejxiol 
1  HostiDgB 

1  Haverfordwest 

2  Hereford 

3  Herefordshire 

1  Huntingdonshire 
1  Ipswich 
1  Isle  of  Wight 
t  Kidderminster 

1  Knaresborough 

2  Lambeth 

2  Lancashire,  N.E. 
2  T^ancsahire,  S.E. 
1  Leicestershire,  S. 

1  Lyme  R^s  I 

2  Macclesfield 
1  Maldon 

1  Manchester 

2  Maiylebone 

1  Monmouth  Boronghi 

1  Montgomeryshire 

I  Montgomery 

1  Newark 

1  Newcastle-nnder-Lyme 

1  Newport 

I  Norfolk,  S. 

1  North  amplon 

1  Norttuunptnnshire,  N. 

2  Northumberland,  8. 
2  Norwich 

1  Nottinghuushire,  N. 

2  Oldham 
2  Oxford 

1  Pembroke 

2  Penrhyii  and  Falmouth 
1  Peter«SeId 

1   Plymouth 

1  Pontefract 

2  Rsuding 

1  Retford,  Eaat 
1  Kochester 
1  Rye 

1  St.  Ives 

2  Salford 


S  Satisbnty 
2  Scarborough 
I  Shaftesbury 

1  Sheffield 

2  Shrewsbury 
2  Southampton 
2  Southwark 

1  Staffordshire,  N. 

1  Staffordabira,  E. 

2  Stafford 

1  Stalybridge 

1  Stamford 

2  Stockport 
2  Stroud 

1  Taunton 

1  Tewkesbury 

2  Tiverton 
1  Wakefield 

1  Wallin^ord 
1  Wareham 
1  Warrington 
1  Warwickshire,  S. 
1  Whitby 

1  Wincheeter 

2  Worcester 

2  Worceaterahit*,  E. 

2  York 

2  Yorkshire,  W.  Kding,  E. 

division 
2  Yorkshire,  Wert  Ridinj, 

W.  division 
1  Argyleshire 
1  Dumfriesahire 
1  Edinburgh  Univ. 
1  Kirkcudbrightshire 
1  Lanarkshire,  S. 
1  Midlothian 
1  Peithshire 
1  Renfrevshire 
1  Roxbnrgbshirv 
1  Selkirk  and  Peeblia 
1  Stirlingshire 
1  Wigtown  District 
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In  these  cases,  there  were  not  always  two  ConservatiTe  candidates,  but  I  hare  Mnmsd 
that  thete  would  have  been,  if  they  had  beenlikely  to  anccoad.  In  additioB  to  thtas, 
Mver«l  of  the  uncontested  seats  would  hare  been  fought  and  won  bj  the  OoflaemtiT«s. 
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if,  as  the  Conservatives  are  coDstantly  saying,  the  GoTemment  lias 
forfeited  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  an  appeal  to  the  present  con* 
stitQencies  on  the  present  franchise  would  be  still  more  unfair  to  the 
Liberals,  and  might  leave  them  with  only  100  or  150  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  with  no  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords 
upon  which  to  fall  back. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Lord  KJalisbnry's  reasoning  is  bUacioos, 
and  that  the  Liberals  and  not  the  Conservatives  have  cause  to  dread  a 
dissolution  before  a  B«diatribution  Bill  has  been  passed. 

These  considerations  seem  also  to  show  that  a  Bedistribation  Bill 
ought  to  add  to  the  Liberal  members,  if  it  is  to  enable  the  constitu- 
encies to  return  a  Parliament  truly  representing  the  nation ;  but 
that  both  parties  have  reason  to  seek  for  some  check  upon  the 
increasing  tendency  of  the  majority  in  Parliament  very  greatly  to 
exceed  that  in  the  country  at  large. 

H.    M.    BOMFAS. 


DO  WE  NEED   A  SECOND  CHAMBER? 


THE  constitutional  struggle  through  which  EDglaod  is  now 
passing,  with  its  disagreeable  accompaniments  of  the  loss  of  ft 
year's  legislation,  the  fatigue  of  an  autumn  seasiou  of  Parliament, 
the  bad  example  of  popular  demonstrations  intended  to  coerce  a 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  will  not  be  without  its  compensatioa  if  it 
forces  the  country  to  face  the  question  of  reforming  the  Upper 
House.  For  half  a  century  political  philosophers,  as  well  as  impatient 
B.adicals,  have  been  crying  in  the  wilderness  that  the  House  of  Lords 
must  perish  or  be  reformed  ;  but  they  have  never  been  able  to  catch 
the  ear  of  the  nation,  and  compel  it  to  appreciate  the  vital  necessity 
for  the  change.  At  last  Lord  Salisbury  has  come  to  their  help.  He 
has  forced  the  question  to  the  front ;  he  is  compelling  practical  men 
to  admit  that  it  is  a  practical  question,  and  responsible  men  to  quit 
their  position  of  hesitation  and  reserve. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  blame  him ;  but  the  only  persons  entitled  to 
complain  are  the  members  of  his  own  order.  From  a  national  point 
of  view  he  deserves  the  praise  of  patriotism.  His  bold  and  logical 
mind  has  discerned  the  absurdity  of  the  present  position,  and  has 
resolved  to  end  it.  The  House  of  Lords  is  a  body  which,  in  theory, 
has  equal  authority  with  the  Commons,  but  is  not  permitted  to  om 
that  authority.  It  is,  according  to  the  Tory  doctrine,  the  defender 
of  the  interests  of  the  upper  classes,  and  of  the  rights  of  property. 
Yet  its  timidity  has  made  it  fail  at  those  critical  moments,  such  as 
the  passage  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  when  that  defence  was  most 
needed.  It  is  a  staff  which  breaks  in  the  hand — worse  than  no  staff 
at  all.  Let  us — a  consistent  Tory  may  well  say — let  us  have  done 
with  these  shams,  with  this  humiliation  of  sanctioning  through  fear 
what  our  iudgment  condemns.     Here  is  a  crisis  which  inTolves  tfaa 
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future  of  Coascrratiuo.  If  the  Radicals  arc  led  to  settle  tbc  re- 
distrihiitiou  of  Mats  according  to  their  own  iiieoK,  they  may  so 
arrange  it  as  to  secure  a  Democratic  majority  for  tn-coty  years  to 
come,  which  will  make  short  work  of  the  KttubUshed  Church,  of 
ToUiDtary  schools,  of  the  land  laws,  doubtless  of  the  House  of  Lords 
itself.  The  only  way  to  prevent  \\\\%  '\a  cither  to  n^mpel  rcdistrihutioa 
by  tlic  present  Parliameut,  or  to  secure  another  general  election  on 
the  present  franchuc.  The  occasion  is  therefore  nnc  when  aome- 
thing  itiiut  he  rt*ked,  and  the  danger  which  tlie  House  of  Lords 
incur*  by  resistance  is  really  no  greater  than  that  of  coufeasing  ila 
mpotciicc  Ijy  »ubini»iou,  aud  leaving  itself  at  the  mercy  of  a 
f  arliament  elected  on  lladical  lines.  If  the  House  of  liords  can 
ATcr  make  a  stand,  let  it  make  a  stand  uow. 

"  But  may  uot  defeat  iu  ibis  contest  accelerate  the  fall  of  tbc 
liords  ? "  Poubtlcss.  But  Lord  Salisbury-  may  well  hold  that 
to  refuse  battle  is  as  bad  as  to  be  beaten.  Ucsidcs,  be  cannot  be 
pectcd  to  care  aa  much  for  tbe  Lords  as  for  his  party,  nor  to  dis- 
like a  change  which  would  restore  him  to  tbe  life  and  stir  of  that 
great  papular  assembly  where  his  combatirv  energy  would  Cud  A 
wortliier  sphere. 

We  are  therefore  entitled  to  assume  tliat  the  question  dealing  witfa 
the  S<-coud  Chamber  has  been  so  raised  that  it  cuuiiot  again  aleep; 
And  ttiat  eveu  « speedy  settlement  of  the  tVauchise  Itilt  will  uot  with- 
draw it  frum  tbc  place  it  has  taken  upon  the  programme  of  coming 
reform.  It  has  been  a  pressing  <iuesliou  erer  since  1832,  when  the 
extinetioQ  of  pocket  boroughs  turned  the  Honse  of  Commons  from 
being  a  nominated  into  a  truly  elcctirc  and  popular  body.  And  just 
because  it  is  an  old  problem,  which  needs  solring  utterly  irresjwctivo 
of  this  question  of  tlic  franchise,  it  deserves  to  be  treated  without 
passion,  in  tbc  rational  and  temperate  spirit  of  those  who  desire  to 
discover  what  is  best  for  the  whole  country  and  not  merely  for  their 
party,  of  thoae  who  feel  that  tJio  improrement  and  adaptation  to 
changed  conditions  of  an  aucicnt  constitution  like  ours  is  one  of  the 
moat  difEeult  tasks  auy  nation  can  undertake.  Persons  whose 
historical  studies,  or  inquiries  into  the  politics  of  other  countries, 
have  drivc-u  them  to  consider  the  matter,  may  render  some  small 
acrricc  by  trying  to  separate  the  various  issues  it  involves,  and  to 
present  dispnssiouately  some  of  the  argumeuu  upon  which  those 
iaaiiea  vill  hare  to  be  decided. 

II.  Before  attempting  this,  one  most  premise  that  the  House  of 
Lords  cannot  go  on  as  it  it.  No  ooe  ootmdo  its  own  walls  cau 
deny  that  it  is  a  had  Second  Chamber.  Theory  is  against  it.*  Tbe 
choice  by    lot   which    prevailed    for    a    while    at   Athens   aud     at 

I  Dua  over  tbp  orgiuacnt  fmm  Luton-,  bccaoM  tliat  has  bun  lisaiUol  witli  so 
niDcli  learn  toj  and  oc£«ncy  liy  Ur.  U.  A.  Ft««a>ut  In  tbc  tut  number  oftMt  KKVtKV. 
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I'lorenco  was  not  more  irrational  than  to  confer  tlic  rif>tit  of  legnlB- 
tion  on  the  ftocitk-nls  of  nti  nccidi'ut,  t]ie  soiii,  (p-nudtoo*,  grcnt- 
gTsnilionB,  of  men  whom  a  I'rimc  Minuter  bis  wishcil  to  com- 
pliment ?  EiporiuDce  U  ngniimt  it.  During  the  IakI  thirty 
yean  it  b>»  sboirn  itself  osclees  for  all  good  puqtoscs,  powcrral 
only  for  mi»cliief.  It  hwt  uot  prevented  a  single  had  law,  &or 
improved  n  single  good  one.  It  has  maimed,  delared,  niid  sono- 
timoB  fatally  delayed,  mcnKiircs  whose  rnlue  lay  in  their  complete- 
nen  or  in  their  taking  iuatant  effcot.  The  vast  majority  of  its 
membcra  know  and  care  about  j^Uties  no  more  than  do  any  other 
pcntonit  belonging  to  the  wealthy  class — i.e.,  much  less  than  they  Aa 
about  Hhooting,  racing,  or  hunting.  Except  un  five  or  six  nights 
of  thu  t>cs«ioa  there  nre  only  some  forty  or  tifty,  often  oaly 
somo  twenty  present.  I'hosc  who  da  attend  rarely  sit  for  more  tbas 
an  honr  or  two.  11iey  diKconritgc  the  attempts  of  the  yonnger  and 
more  ambitious  members  to  oomo  forward  and  show  tbetr  mettle. 
lltcy  entirely  neglect  the  function  of  criticiting  and  amoitding  Jn 
detail  the  work  uf  the  Lower  Kouse,  and  allow  such  blunder!*  as  it 
mnkcs  to  pass  uncorrected.  The  atmosphere  of  the  place  demoral- 
izes even  able  men,  and  turns  a  person  of  real  capacity,  like  Lord 
Cairns,  into  an  obstruc^ve,  who  will  neither  pass  legal  reforms  when 
he  is  in  office,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  do  so  when  he  ta  is  oppo- 
sitioQ.  Irresponsibility  breeds,  and  must  always  breed,  laKioeas  tnil 
•elflshness.* 

So  obriously  indefensible  is  our  presoot  Upper  Chamber  tkst 
those  who,  like  Mr.  QIadstono  at  K<linbnrgb,  decline  for  themwlrei 
the  task  of  reforming  it,  do  uot  attompt  to  justify  it,  but  dilate  ob 
the  diRiculticM  of  substituting  anything  else  for  it.  Assuming  that 
the  couutty  is  not  prepared  for  abolition,  it  will  be  found  ao  bard  to 
pcnuadc  people  to  agree  as  to  the  kind  of  reform  wanted,  that 
perhaps  (such  is  their  argument)  we  must  continue  to  bear  the  preaent 
erils.  The  some  point  of  view  finds  expression  also  iu  Mr.  Briglit'a 
SDfd^ettion,  that  if  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lorda  were  Umitei), 
the  Hooac  might  be  spared  for  the  present. 

Before  acijuiescing  in  this  despairing  conclusion,  let  us  inqnire 
whether  any  and  what  reform  is  possible. 

HI.  There  arc  four  questions  involved  in  the  disrussion  which  faaa 
been  carried  on  regarding  the  House  of  Lord*,  questions  perfectly 
distinct,  but  which  have  been  to  mixed  up  as  to  make  the  to^( 
more  confused  than  it  need  be.     Hey  arc  thew : — 

Is  a  Second  Chamber  needed  at  all  ? 

If  needed,  what  should  be  its  composition  ? 

If  needed,  what  should   be  iu  powers  and  constitutional  poaitioD? 

*  .HiM*  tiis  ftbovs  «s«  in  prist,  I  peretdva  thst  tbe  QwiKtify  tUwirtt  reels  Uisl  Us 
Hduiu  «t  Lords  Is  ol  lltlls  uas  ss  s  skfegsard  a^iart  revotiitioii.  "  It  is  slfMitj,"  am 
ul  MU  ynivtt  ihtrr,  "  (me  of  tli«  wt«ke»t  Upper  UtnUKi  luiown  lo  klstoiy," 
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By  vtiat  mMui  or  stcpi  can  the  requisite  chuigc  from  the  prcient 
eyBtem  be  eD'eoted  ? 

IV.  Before  dealing  with  llie«e  a  vord  is  needed  oq  tbe  Rciicmc 
which  would  diaiwiiNe  with  any  further  rcfarms.  Mr.  Bright  and 
others  have  suggMtcd  that  the  Lords  mi^bt  be  forbidden  to  reject  a 
Bill  for  more  ihan  one  year,  »o  that  on  [lawipg  the  Houae  of 
Cofomons  in  a  second  or  any  subsequent  year  it  should  become  law 
at  oucc. 

The  only  good  thing  about  this  deriee  is  the  quarter  it  cornea  from. 
The  objcetioDs  to  it  are  weighty  as  well  as  obvious.  It  would  cd- 
conrage  the  House  of  Lcrds  to  delay  every  Bill  it  disliked.  It 
would  recognize  their  right  to  delay  a  Bill  whose  importance  (like 
that  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  of  18K0]  might  lie 
entirely  in  its  pauiug  forthwith.  It  would  raise  many  difficulties  of 
detail,  for  either  the  Commons  must,  in  pasdng  a  Bill  for  the  second 
time,  pass  it  in  exactly  the  aame  form,  which  might  often  be  un- 
desirable, or  else  some  one  would  have  to  decide  what  changes  iu 
minor  prorisions  or  in  lauguitge  made  the  Bill  substantially  a  new 
ouc— «  delicate  question,  which  would  hare  to  go  to  the  Courts  of 
Law,  becauM  ncitlier  the  LortU  nor  the  Commons  would  be  impar- 
tial judges.  And  finally,  it  would  so  mucb  lower  the  dignity  of 
the  House  of  Lords  that  the  attciuUure  would  probably  be  even 
worse  than  now,  the  chance  of  getting  any  useful  functions  out  of 
a  Second  Chamber  would  he  gone,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  resist  the 
demand  of  the  Peers  to  he  allowed  to  cuter  the  then  omnipotent 
Hoiuc  of  Commons.  With  the  utmost  respect  for  the  author  of  tbe 
BUggestion,  one  may,  I  think,  conclude  that  while  it  would  he 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Lords,  it  would  so  little  satisfy  those  who 
deaire  reform  that  it  need  not  be  further  <ii!«cvissed. 

V.  I  return  to  the  first  of  the  four  issues  enumerated  :  Is  a  Second 
Chamber  needed  at  alt?  and  will  try  to  state  fairly  the  argHmeuts 
pro  and  eon. 

The  gnjiind  usually  taken  by  those  who  declare  one  Chamber 
Bufficient  is  to  ask,  what  purpose  a  second  will  serve?  Is  it  meant, 
they  say,  to  check  tlte  First  Chamber  ?  But  why  should  it?  If  the 
First  Chamber  is  duly  chosen  by  the  people,  why  permit  any  other 
Ijody  to  interfere  with  the  popular  will  y  It  is  like  that  famous 
argument  of  the  Khalif  Omar  which  is  said  to  hare  destroyed  the 
Alexandrian  library.  Either  the  SecondChamber  aKreea  with  the  First, 
or  it  does  not.  If  it  dwit,  it  is  supcrlluuus ;  if  it  docs  not,  it  is  wrong. 
If  it  is  composed  of  strong  and  able  men,  it  will  be  frequently  in 
oppmitiou  to  tlie  other  House.  If  iH  members  arc  inferior  in  will 
and  capacity,  it  will  merely  say  ditto  to  the  House  of  Commons,  If 
you  leave  to  it  large  powers  of  legislation  and  interference  with  the 
Executive,  it  will  attract  the  best  talent  of  the  country,  and  denude 
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the  |)0[>uliir  House  of  Uioso  men  who  have  liitfaerto  |;iveii  tluU 
(louse  its  character.  If  you  restrict  iu  itowcrs,  able  men  wiU  not 
core  to  tintKv  it;  it  will  have  no  ncight  vith  thn  couutry,  nu  cApo- 
cttiea  for  UBcfulocfts.  In  anjr  event,  the  crcstiou  of  a  Second  uod* 
bcn-ditiiry  C^hnmbcr  mast  injuriously  affect  the  J'irst  Cliambcr  bjr 
draiuioi;  away  a  part  of  the  men  best  suited  for  political  nork. 
Such  uion  nro  a  limited  ((uantity.  It  is  their  prcscuce  in  the  Houm 
of  Commons  that  makes  that  body  fit  to  diachargo  itJi  enurntousljr 
large  and  dnity  increasing  dutic*,  for  it  in  thi^jr  who  lead,  and  etdighteu, 
and  inspire,  and  cousolidato  into  vorking  parties,  the  crowd  of  ordiuarj 
membera.  To  irhatercr  extent  you  taka  them  away  you  dimhiisli 
the  etBcicDcy  of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  by  drawing  vlT  half  of  the 
•tream  which  is  now  jual  sufBeicnt  to  supply  ouc  town  with  water,  in 
order  to  proride  a  supply  for  another  town,  you  do  an  ii^jury  to  both 
towns;  HO  in  takiug  away  frum  tbc  Houoe  of  Commons  half  of  the 
talent  that  now  Hows  into  it,  vou  will  weaken  that  Home,  nml  yet 
hare  not  gained  enough  for  your  Second  tlouse. 

The  bistnrical  argument  fmm  the  e\iHtcnce  of  Srctxid  (  ItamlMin 
iu  this  and  other  countries  proves  liltlc,  because  such  Clianit»cr»  bate 
been  the  result,  not  of  any  desire  to  provide  eoDstitutional  checks, 
but  of  the  existence  of  rarioua  orders  of  men  whose  dilTcrcnccs  Itare 
now  diMippi'ured.  England  happens  to  have  had  tiru  CIiaDtbcn 
because  she  bad  tiro  orders,  the  clergy  having  had  an  orgauixatioa 
of  their  own.  France,  before  the  Revolution,  had  three  IJouitca; 
Svodon  bad  four.  As  for  the  double-chambered  Lcgialaturca  whiell 
bare  come  into  existence  latterly,  including  those  of  the  United  Slatea 
and  the  self-gorerniug  Dritlsh  Colonies,  tliese  are  all  mere  imitalioDi 
of  tbc  British  Parliament ;  nor  is  there  anythiug  to  show  that  ODft- 
chambercd  Legialaturea  irould  not  (except,  perhaps,  ia  America, 
vhicb  as  «  federation  hu  peculiar  features)  work  as  well  or  better 
than  their  present  ayatems  do.  When  orders  of  men  have  boon  as* 
tiuguisbed  their  Chambers  ought  to  follow. 

Consider,  moreover,  tlte  diflicultic*  of  creating  any  brand-ueir 
Second  Chamber  in  Kuglaod.  It  musit  cither  be  representative  or 
HOC.  If  it  is  nut,  it  will  have  no  authority  with  Ute  country,  it  irill 
stand  self-condemned  by  being  out  of  sympathy  witli  ttio  people  ami 
not  responsible  to  tbem.  If  it  is,  it  may  become  too  strung,  and  mi 
divide  (he  national  councils,  and  blunt  the  edge  of  nations!  action. 
In  so  far  us  it  is  representative  it  will  diminish  the  title  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  speak  for  the  people,  and  thereby  remore  that  rente 
of  popular  momentum  behind  the  House  of  Cotumous  whtL'h  is  the 
main  source  of  its  power,  which  makes  it  the  Mvereigu  body  of  the 
country,  which  gives  to  Kuglish  policy  whatever  unity  and  force  it 
possesses. 

The   fallacies   which  lurk    under   somo  of    tbew    arguuicuts — 
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dil«)nmius  arc  proverbially  good  vehiclcB  for  a  fallacy — are  obrioua 
enougli.  Nevcrtliclew,  iIktc  is  much  weiglit,  inuc-h  trull),  in  oUierx 
of  tlicm.  By  creating  a  Second  Chamber  you  <to  multiply  occasions 
for  const!  tut  ion  al  coiiHict;  you  do  diniimah  tlic  unity  and  rigour 
of  national  action ;  yon  do  weaken  the  pertounel  of  the  House  of 
Commouit  since  you  provide  another  place  where  ctnlucat  ntatcsnicn 
may  vote  and  speak.  The  bettt  eoniposcd  Second  Mouse  in  the  world 
ia  op«n  to  these  objections;  and  the  only  question  is  vkctlicr  tbo 
benefits  which  it  o&cn  are  xullicictit  to  outweigh  Ihcni, 

VI.  Let  us  see  what  those  benefits  arc  alleged  to  be. 

And  first  do  not  let  us  omit  to  allow  for  the  prejudice  against 
Second  Chambeni  which  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  daring 
the  laxt  fitly  years  has  crcatcil  among  all  thinking  men.  We  iu 
England  con  hardly  help  taking  our  notions  of  a  Second  Chamber 
from  it ;  and  as  it  has  utterly  failed  to  discharge  any  one  of  the 
functions  of  such  »  Chamber,  we  have  come  to  think  that  they 
CBiinot  be  duly  discharged.  Had  our  experience  been  of  bodies  like 
the  French  or  the  American  Senate,  our  feeling  might  be  widely 
different.  Tlte  warmest  theoretical  advocate  of  a  divided  Legislature 
may  admit  that  if  he  had  to  cboosc  between  continuing  the  House 
of  Lords  as  it  is  or  nbolinhing  it,  he  would  vote  for  abolition.  Let 
us  therefore  tlirow  hereditary  llouscs  out  of  sight,  and  consider  what 
I  will  call  Senates,  bodies  of  limited  sine,  formed  either  by  nomina- 
tion (for  life  or  a  term  of  years)  or  by  some  species  of  election. 

The  ai^uracnt-i  adduced  in  favour  of  two  Houses  may  be  classed 
under  three  lietids.  They  are  these  :  tbat  a  revisory  body  is  nccdc<l 
for  all  Iegi.Hlatiun  ;  that  a  restraining  bo<Iy  is  wanto'l  to  check  the 
suildcn  and  violent  impulses  of  a  democracy ;  that  the  cipcricncc 
of  other  countries  commends  the  system  of  n  division  of  powers. 


It  is  sui^ested  that  a  second  legislative  body  is  rcrinired  in  order 
'  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  first.  There  may  be  errors  in  the  policy 
of  a  statute,  provisions  unwise  in  themselves  w  ill-fitted  to  attain 
their  end,  or  there  may  be  errors  in  expression — that  is  to  say,  in 
;  the  drafting  of  an  Act,  in  the  arraugcmcDt  and  laugusgc  of  its  clauses. 
Errors  of  l)i«  latter  class  are  frequent  now,  and  give  abundant 
occupation  to  the  Courts  of  Law,  frequent  in  spite  of  the  Houne  of 
Lords,  which  does  not  correct  them,  and  iu  spite  of  tbo  Procedure 
Bides  of  the  Hutue  of  Commons,  which  interpose  nuch  constant 
delay*,  such  ,"  opportunities  for  consideration,"  to  all  but  three  or 
four  of  the  most  important  Government  measures.  It  may  be 
Uiougltt  that  (hcM;  Procedure  Bules  furnish  ample  security  against 
hasty  or  careless  legiNlutiou.  In  »o  far  as  they  stop  many  Government 
Bills  and  nearly  all  private  members'  Bills,  they  do,  but  they  do  it 
cmly  by  preventing  the  BHIk  themselves,  many  of  which  are  valunljle. 
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from  being  ever  conttidered.  Tlicy  do  Dot  contribute  lo  ihc  cxwllfluee 
either  in  matter  or  in  fcirni  of  tlie  BillR  that  ilo  pwu.  Oa  llie 
coulrary,  they  caute  mcasurei  to  be  run  tbroiif;h  Uostily,  jMrrbapi 
rocklcsely,  becAuso  the  incmbcr  in  charge  of  a  Uill  bw  tu  make 
tlte  utmoKt  of  Mty  cbauce  lie  i^ts,  «nr]  the  aboao  of  the 
practice  of  "  blocking  "  by  tbc  Icnst  jndicious  mcmlKrni  htt«  diiptwcd 
others  to  refrniii  frum  discusfliou,  in  order  tliat  the  Hill  wbirb  bu 
becu  unfiiirly  delayed  by  blocks  may  ran  through  tu  quickly  m 
poMible.  In  fact,  tlierc  iti  now  really  no  opportuitily  for  di&cuniuj; 
in  llic  House  any  but  a  rery  fen  important  itliuist4:rial  Rill*,  for  tbc 
earlier  liours  of  tlio  Bitting  arc  so  linbitunlly  deroted  cither  to  tbeu 
Bills  or  to  miscellaneous  motions,  votes  of  censure,  and  no  forth,  tliiU 
all  other  busiiies*  has  to  be  scninblcd  through  tu  the  small  Ivours  of 
the  moraing.  However,  the  qncstion  ought  to  l>o  oooeidcred  npJirt 
from  the  present  rules  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  it  would  be 
an  iuBult  to  the  common  some  of  that  House,  and  an  outrage  on  ibe 
forltearunec  of  tbc  people,  if  those  rales  vcre  to  be  tolerated  muefa 
IcHiger.  Whatever  new  system  of  procedure  may  be  framed  for  the 
Commons,  tbc  terrible  weight  of  work  that  presses  upon  tliem  must 
leave  little  leisure  to  deal  carefully  with  the  details  of  legislation. 
Much  good  might  tbeieforc  be  expected  from  tbc  existence  of  a  body 
able  and  willing  to  attend  to  these  details,  and  not  only  to  amend  in 
minor  points  Bills  coming  from  tJie  Commons,  but  to  consider  and 
send  down  to  the  Commona  measures  dealing  with  non<potiticid  ({iie*- 
tiuns,  improvements  ia  tbo  ordinary  private  law  of  the  country,  wtiieh 
raise  no  party  issue. 

Tbc  second  function  expected  from  a  Senate  is  that  it  sboald  aten 
the  torrent  of  democratic  change,  arrest  revolution ary  prDpo«aU,and 
either  defeat  them  by  appealing  to  the  sober  judgment  of  the  country, 
or  at  least  secure  full  time  for  tbeir  consideration  nud  mitigation  by 
delaying  tbera  till  tJiere  can  be  no  more  room  for  doobt  as  to  tba 
will  of  the  DBtion.  Although  tbc  English  people,  it  is  said,  hava 
been  hitherto  a  senaible  and  practical  people,  averse  to  sudd>'n  and 
violent  change,  there  is  no  saying  whether  they  will  eoncinue  so 
under  the  new  conditions  of  our  time.  Already  the  political  power 
in  lite  towns  rests  entirely  with  the  wagc>e«miag  class.  It  will  sooa 
be  the  same  in  the  counties.  .Supjiose  tbose  aocialintic- uiovenicntJi,of 
which  we  bear  the  scattered  muttcrings,  to  grow  to  a  storm.  SuppoM 
a  period  of  severe  commercial  di*trcss  to  thmw  many  thousands  out  of 
work.  Suppose  agitators  to  allure  the  sulfcrcrs  by  promiws  uf  relief 
from  the  property  of  the  rich  or  the  revcauos  of  the  Establtsbed 
Church,  what  security  have  you  that  a  majority  of  revolutionary  mem- 
bers would  not  be  returned  to  the  House  of  Common*,  and  a  string 
of  revolutionary  measures  be  passed  in  a  few  weeks?  If  you  have  but 
one  Chamber  ihcrc  will  be  no  power  in  the  country  that  can  legally 
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list  the  majority  of  Ihc  voters ;  nnd  the  very  defencelewoen  of  tfae 
richer  classes  will  be  a  temptation  to  attack  them.  The  masses  have 
not  yet  realited  their  own  supncroncy,  though  they  have  practically 
eiijoywl  it  ever  »iiice  18(17.  Who  can  tell  that  they  will  not  soon 
tliacot-er  it.  and  will  not  be  intoxicated  by  the  disoorery  ? 

Such  erents  are  unlikely.  They  seem  to  lu,  accustomed  to  the 
easing  good  feeling  between  classes,  and    to   a   long  course  of 

itcrial  proitperity,  more  unlikely  than  they  seemed  to  our  fathers 
in  the  days  of  Chartism.  But  they  are  not  impossible.  A  Second 
Chamber  thut  could  ri^ist  revolution  would  he  worth  having,  not 
merdy  on  account  of  the  evils  it  might  avert,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
confidence  it  would  inspire. 

But  could  any  Sem>iid  Chamber  weather  socli  a  storm  ?  The 
present  Houkc  of  Lords  clearly  could  not.  Its  toasts  would  go  by  the 
board.  No  more  could  any  House  consisting  of  life  nominees, 
or  of  peers  elected  W  other  peers.  TTic  modern  spirit  will  not  defer 
to  an  order,  will  de<;in  it  diacreiHtcd  by  the  fact  that  it  is  an  order. 
The  requisite  strength  could  only  be  found  in  a  House  both  clcclivo 
and  responMble,  a  House  with  the  weight  behind  it  both  of  popular 
authority  and  of  the  personal  eminence  of  its  members.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  such  a  Konw  could  be  created ;  and  if  created,  it 
wotdd  be  at  all  times  a  serious  force  in  the  State.  If  you  want  to 
have  it  strong  enough  for  a  great  crisis,  yuu  moitt  consent  to  its 
showing  its  strength  at  other  times  also.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  dew  ex  mackind  in  politics  ;  if  your  higher  power  interferes  at  all, 
be  will  interfere  whether  you  like  it  or  no.  This  is  no  objection  in 
principle,  but  it  is  a  point  to  be  well  weighed  by  those  who  wish  to 
bare  the  House  of  Commons  snprenie,  except  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  the  House  of  Commons  may  itself  be  dangerous. 

A|iart,  however,  from  the  (jueiilioR  of  facing  such  a  crisis,  which, 
be  it  repeated,  is  an  improbable  one,  there  arc  certain  defects  in  the 
present  House  of  Commons,  and  certain  diseases  which  may  con- 
ceivably attack  it,  which  the  cxistcDcc  of  a  good  Senate  might  cure 
or  mitigate.  Tlicy  arc  defects  incident  to  any  body  immediately 
elected  by  and  timidly  obedient  to  large  popular  constituencies. 

One  is  the  tendency  of  members  to  submit  to  the  dictation 
of  small  sections  of  opinion.  It  is  right  for  a  candidate  to  pledge 
himself  on  great  questions,  becatise  he  goes  u[i  to  represent  the 
opinion  of  the  electom,  who  are  entitled  to  know  bow  he  means 
to  vote.  But  he  is  now  plagut.-(l  by  demands  to  pledge  himself  on 
small  questions,  which  comparatively  few  elecU}rs  care  for,  but  which 
to  the  eyes  of  those  few  obscure  all  othcra.  Such  arc — to  he  impar- 
tial, I  take  instances  in  which  mont  liberals  agree  witli  the  proposal, 
as  well  as  others  in  which  tbcy  disagree — Abolition  of  Vivisection, 
Abolition  of  Compulsory  Vaccination,   Sunday  Closing   of   Public- 
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lioiues,  prohibition  to  contract  oneielf  out  of  tbc  Emplo^en' 
Liability  Act,  Female  Suffrage.  Where  the  two  great  parties  are 
nearly  equal  in  ctrcngtb,  it  needs  «  rewlnle  man  to  Bct  htiii«cLf 
nKainst  thoM  who  feel  warm);  on  any  of  these  points,  and  who 
threaten  to  throw  their  voln  for  whichever  eandidate  will  give 
tlie  required  p1e<lgc  Many  TQeni1>er«  go  up  pledged  who  hare  no 
real  opinion,  or  an  opinion  opposed  to  their  pledges,  and  tbc  remit 
is  that  the  vote  of  the  Ilonse  on  the  queslion  i*  not  a  true  vote,  and 
represents  the  views  neither  of  the  members  nor  of  the  majority  in  the 
constituencies.  Tlins  legislation  may  result  which  the  country  does  not 
really  doiire.  A  House  whose  members,  being  removed  from  the 
necessity  of  pledge-giving,  arc  eompar^ttively  independent  in  little 
thing?!,  ivbile  imderatood  to  be  loyal  adherents  of  their  parly  in 
great  things  (as,  for  instance,  persons  chosen  by  the  indirect  cledioa 
of  public  bodies),  might  be  a  moie  fair  and  faithful  index  of  pubDe 
opinion  on  issues  of  tins  nature. 

The  House  of  Commons  makes  increasingly  heavy  demand*  on  the 
physical  strength  needed  of  its  members,  especially,  of  course,  oo 
those  who  belong  to  the  Government.  Sittings  of  ten  continuous 
hours,  with  a  eomfortlcsa  meal  snatched  in  the  refreshment-room,  are 
now  tbc  rule.  Some  ofour  best  men  decline  office,  or  even  decline  a  scat 
in  the  House,  on  the  score  of  inability  to  stand  such  a  life,  whose 
mental  worry  and  vexation  is  at  least  as  severe  as  the  strain  it  pots 
upon  the  tx>dy.  The  worth  for  public  purposes  of  those  wlio  go 
through  the  work  is  greatly  diminished,  for  even  if  they  have  no  pri- 
vate occupation,  their  duties  in  the  House  ami  to  tlieir  couslitucuciei 
leave  little  time  for  reading  or  thinking.  A  Second  Chamber  might 
secure  such  men  to  the  seniee  of  the  country. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  years  ag»iuat  the  tendency  iu  deno- 
erncics  of  local  party  organisntions  (o  control  and  terrorize  members 
of  the  House  of  Commous,  forcing  them  to  vote  at  the  bidding  of 
a  local  clique,  which  is  ilsclf  perhaps  guided  by  some  other  clique 
ramifying  over  the  countiy,  Personally,  I  cannot  I»elieTe  thst 
this  is  at  present  a  serious  danger  in  England ;  and  there  is  cer- 
tainly DO  ground  for  charging  the  more  democratic  \mrtj,  rather 
than  their  npiKinents,  with  coercing  its  members,  for  everybody 
knows  that  defections  arc  more  frequent  on  the  Liberal  than  en 
the  Tory  side.  In  th«  Parliament  of  1874-80  hardly  a  Tory  voleJ 
against  the  foreign  and  Afghan  jwlicy  of  the  then  Oovcmmcnt, 
though  it  was  no  secret  that  several  eminent  members  of  thai  parly 
disapproved  of  it  ;*  whereas  many  Liberals  voted  for  it,  not  a  few  of 
whom  have  kept  their  seats.  A  mcinWr  of  (he  Ilonsc  of  Commotu 
who  talks  about  his  independence,  and  quarrels  with  the  local  party 


■  Tvoot  tbna  ptiTUtly  told  the  pmont  «-ntcr  that  Um;  Ibaai^t  the  liuut^ 
eUir«l]r  wrong,  but  thuy  eittior  votMl  witli  it  ia  chtk*]  diviaiow  or  ibyod  swaf. 
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orgxnizAtion^  is  apt  to  be  auspect«d  of  b«tng  moved  W  private  piqae 
or  privnU;  intemt.  Nwcrthelcss,  such  a  danger  may  even  in  Bug- 
land  become  a  real  one,  for  it  iti  the  natural  result  of  the  growth  of 
powerful  party  organ ixat ions.  In  every  constituency  it  is  the  cstreme 
partisans  who  arc  moat  active,  and  who  may,  by  their  mctivity  nod 
the  intensity  of  their  party  spirit,  be  led  to  bring  forward  as  candi- 
dates men  like  tliemselves,  or  men  who  will  bu  subscn'icnt  to  tlivm- 
wlree.  In  thi^  way,  also,  public  opinion  may  bo  to  some  extent 
falwitiecl,  tlie  memben  on  both  sides  representing  rather  the  organi- 
zations which  have  secured  their  election  than  the  general  mass  of 
thvir  constituents.  Should  such  a  state  of  things  arrive,  the  voice  of 
independent  opinion  might  be  feebly  heard  from  the  popular  House, 
and  the  existence  of  another  place  for  its  expression  become  a  public 
benefit.  Those,  Iioverer,  who  use  this  nrgumt^ut  mii^l  l>eur  in  mind 
that  an  elective  Upper  Chamber  may  itself  come  to  be  in  like  manner 
controlled  by  the  piirty  oi^antxations.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  evil 
except  in  the  intelligent  participation  in  polities  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  electors,  and  in  tlicir  refusal  to  be  dictated  to  by  cliques,  whcthcr 
local  or  co-extensive  with  the  countri-. 

There  are  some  signs  that  a  remarkable  change  is  going  on  in  the 
Constitution  of  England,  which  must  perhaps  sooner  or  later  arrive  in 
all  democratic  countries,  or  at  least  in  all  which  arc  highly  unified  and 
not  federal.  Till  the  piling  of  the  Kcform  Act  of  1832  Kngland 
was  governed  by  an  oligarchy,  but  one  which,  acting  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  obliged  to  l;ec|)  step  with  and  to  humour  tiie 
bnlk  of  the  nation.  The  Reform  Act  made  the  House  of  Comroous 
the  real  goveniiug  body.  It  derived  its  power  from  the  people,  but 
it  led  Ihcm  rather  than  was  led  by  them.  The  people  left  things  in 
its  hands,  indicating  their  general  wishes,  but  uot  interfering  with  dc> 
tails,  and,  in  particular,  allowing  the  House  of  Commons  to  choose  the 
Cabinet,  who  may,  in  the  language  of  the  most  acute  of  our  con- 
stitutional writers,  be  fitly  calte^l  the  Governing  (committee  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  of  late  years,  while  the  credit  and  authority  of  the  House  of 
Common*  have  been  waning,  the  participation  of  the  cotistituenoies  (or 
of  those  who  lead  them)  has  become  far  more  active  and  more  constant. 
Every  member  is  now  closely  watched  and  called  to  account  for  every 
speech  and  vote ;  every  night's  proceeding*  in  Parliament  are  read 
next  morning  at  breakfast  over  the  whole  three  kingduin*.  Ministers, 
es- Minis tcrsi,  and  other  prominent  men  spend  their  vacations  on  the 
stump,  defend  their  conduct  and  assail  their  opponcubt  before  ft 
crowd  of  eleelors  and  non^elector*,  make  declarations  of  policy  not 
less  important  than  those  delivered  within  the  walls  of  Parliiimcnt. 
All  this  has  quickly  become  so  familiar  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  how 
new  it  ia,  and  how  many  changes  it  must  involve.  General  elections 
are  becoming  trials  of  strength,  not  so  much  between  two  parties  as 
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between  Iwo  Iciulora.  Tlio  Prime  Minister  iiml  ihr  liCacirr  of 
O|ip<niuoi)  BililrL-«s  tlicnisclvcs  to  tlic  nntiuti,ntitl  dcmaud  rrtiin  it  UnI 
nnonitt  or  ttic  gift  uf  poircr.  If  a  frimo  MiiiUter  it  licntoti,  he  now 
resi;;i]»  Torthwith,  williotit  waiUug  for  nn  adverse  rat«  of  Pttrliancntj 
n  coiiMtitiiiiutiiil  IriOc,  one  maj-  eay,  but  a,  straw  wiiii'lt  itiows  Imw 
the  wind  blows.  It  sliovs  tint  general  electioos  are  tending  to  b»- 
come  even  nx  Frciicli  pUfriscilrf,  or  Aincricsn  jircsidcatiat  eloctiou. 
The  nation  cIiuoms  its  ruler  liv  chousing  delc^tea  whose  main  probs- 
Mion  is  that  thojr  will  Hii)i]K>rt  a.  jwrliciilar  peraon,  and  it  boldn  tfaaiB 
bound  to  do  m  until,  or  unless,  tbc,v  may  honestly  heltoro  tlmt  it  bu 
cbaDge«]  ils  own  mind  ;  when  tliej-  innyj  by  carrying  a  vote  of  ctm- 
Burc,  bring  about  a  fresb  plebiseUe.  Konuerlv  tbn  {leoplc  rlioNc  tbcir 
members,  «nd  left  them  tocbooxc  a  Prime  Minister;  now  tbey  rboow 
their  members  with  a  mandate  to  make  some  gWen  mnti  Prime 
Minister.  ThuH  the  Government  of  Eogland  is  becoming  a  popular 
dictatorebip  ;  iilthongh  a  dictatorship  tem|>ered  not  only  by  the  rigkl 
of  intcriiellation  in  ParliamcDt.  and  tlic  right  of  free  discUMion  every- 
where,  but  also  by  t]ie  uncertainty  of  ita  duration.  It  is  the  con- 
aequenee  and  the  expression  of  the  new  principle  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  aa  op)>03ed  to  old  nsugc  uf  the  »ove- 
reigiity  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  people  cut 
act  only  through  instnimcuu— they  choose  the  Prime  Minister  m 
their  instrument. 

I  do  not  put  this  view  confidently  forward,  but  only  suggeat 
it  as  a  fair  explanation  of  recent  facts.  If  such  a  change  in  our 
Constitution  be  really  in  prepress,  it  is  still  far  from  complete. 
One  cannot  UM  bow  much  may  be  due  to  the  existence  of  two 
men  with  such  an  exceptionally  strong  bold  on  their  party,  an  Lord 
Beacouefield  pos«eised  in  his  later  years,  and  a*  Mr.  (iladstooe  hai 
poweased  since  I8CS.  Kor  eau  one  bo  sure  that  some  new  influ- 
eoces  may  not  arrest  the  process.  All  I  observe  ia,  that  there  an 
■igaa  tliat  such  a  process  is  going  on,  that  the  current  is  aetting  in  this 
direction.  Should  the  fact  be  so,  it  supplies  a  further  argument  for  a 
Second  Chamber,  whose  debates,  perhaps  whose  votes  alao,  may  help  to 
cheek  the  inordinate  influence  uf  one  man,  and  make  that  man  mie 
better  by  bringing  to  bear  on  him  a  larger  and  more  temperate  criticism 
than  party  journals  usually  supply.  A  democratic  State,  iuspirt^  as 
well  aa  guided  by  a  great  and  lofty  mind,  as  the  Athenian  democracy 
vas  guided  by  Ppriclcs,  is  as  well  olf  as  any  State  ran  be.  Uut  tJie 
leader  is  not  always  lofty,  nor  even  great;  while  the  habila  of 
deference  formed  under  great  men  are  apt  to  bo  traiiNfrrrcd  to  a 
sniBlIer  uiie,  if  be  poaaesscs  jiopulnr  gifts.  A  Second  CbamlHrr  is 
not  therefore  an  antj-demf>cratic  institution.  It  is  not  merely  rots- 
patible  with,  but  useful  to,  the  most  thoroughly  popniar  goTernoMiat. 
It  may  save  a  democracy  front  lapsing  into  the  sort  of  imperialiua 
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which  trotilil  rcitiilt  from  llic  nurrender  of  its  powers  to  ft  nioces- 
aioD  of  overbearing  party  chiefs. 

Foliticitiiis  will  <:8tinintc  IImmc  ar^mvntit,  and  the  vhole  cue 
againat  and  for  a  S«ooncl  Chamber,  according  aa  thcr  are  awayed  by 
one  or  other  of  those  two  tcudcncics  between  which  wc  all  vibratij— 
the  tendency  to  tnist  to  the  good  iuHtincts  of  the  raasseii,  and  to 
believe  that  they  will  go  right  in  the  long  ma ;  and  the  tendency  to 
see  and  di-cad  llic  n'i.-i>knt;»»c»  of  men  and  of  crowd:',  and  to  hold 
that  skilful  cootrivaaoes  are  needed  to  restrain  their  suddea 
)mpul»e«.  Thi«  is  a  contnutt  which  gors  deeper  than  politico,  and 
will  outlast  all  our  present  political  diviaionit,  for  it  depends  upon  the 
view  we  take  of  human  nature  itself,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament an  well  a.4  of  reaxoti.  Kvery  sensible  man  fceb  how  much  may 
be  said  for  either  view,  yet  nearly  every  roan  is  permanently  inclined 
to  tlie  one  or  the  other 

The  ai^umcnt  from  the  prevalence  of  the  double  chamber  srsteai 
abroad  is  sometimes  met  by  the  remark  that  England,  which  has 
served  aa  a  model  to  the  conalitution-franierM  of  other  eountriev, 
has  no  need,  with  Iicr  own  long  constitutional  life,  to  bo  moTed  by 
the  exainplt!  of  foreign  StMe-s  in  xuch  a  matter.  But  the  point  of 
the  argument  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact  that  Second  Chambers 
exist  in  nearly  all  ]>arli»mentary  States,  as  in  this,  that  in  moKt  of 
them  the  question  of  a  single  or  doable  Legialatare  has  been  recently- 
at^ied,  weighed,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  double  system.  The 
latest  instance  is  France,  whose  Senate  of  three  hundred,  seventy- 
f)TC  chosen  for  life  by  the  Assembly,  and  renewable  by  the  Senat« 
itself,  two  hundred  and  twcnty-Bve  elected  for  nine  year»  by  electoral 
colleges  constituted  in  the  departments  and  colonics  (seven  membcr» 
only  from  the  latter),  has  already  played  an  important  pari  in  the 
politics  of  that  great  llcpnblic.  The  general  opinion  of  judicious  and 
modcrntc  tVnehmcu  as  to  its  worth  is,  I  believe,  exactly  represented 
by  the  following  extract  1  give  from  a  letter  written  to  tne  by  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Senators,  himself  a  firm  Kefiublicaa  i-^ 

"  I  6[>i;dk  wiih  some  ciiafid«Dce,  bi-cause  7  fed  tliut  1  ahall  expr  f^  nut  only 
ay  own  cf>iiuun  titit  tlut  of  almost  all  our  iFuvouabb  men  iiuil  [mLc-iieal 
politicise  !i. 

"  In  IHTIi,  wbun  w«  drew  up  our  Constitution,  many  of  iia  iadiued  tu  a  singlft 

nd  lovcrvig^  and   pitroiancnt  Auciiibly  (wliidi,  of  eourM,  could  only  suit 

,,  ItcpnMK!^,  but  with  n  lyslem  of  rtaoueellrmi-iit  partial,  that  is,  a  third  or  a 

fboTUi  (let  us  snyj  of  ibc  Anenibly  heing  siilijcclcd  to  r»-GlvciIoa  eiKry  third 

rear. 

*'Wliat«ver  may  tiav«  be«n  th«  theoretical  dnubta  about  the  uws  of  an 
Jpp«r  Clisniber,  it   i«   sow   gonerally  ncknowMgcil    ihut   our   ^cunlo  has 
jTeiMlered  einitieDi  tervicos  to  Uie  llopublic,  aixi  tbnt  n  linglti  (.'luiml<tT  wouid 
j)X]]*)«i  us  iv  iiiaiiil(.'l<l  (bribers. 

'TJie  diUJciiity,  oi"  coiiri*,  is  to  give  an  Upper  Houm  a  sufiicirnl  mi»o» 
rttrr  ut  supply  It  witli  disiincl  atiribuiimis,  or,  ut  l«a>l,  with  an  autliority  of 
TOL.  xtvi.  3    c 
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it*  ovD,  envoi  or  eupeHor  Co  tliaC  orilM  Lovr«r  llo-'-^ 
ttfliciciit  part  of  tl>e  macliineiy  of  llis  Statp,  nnd  (>;<  ry* 

thing,  iD  thu  loni;  ruu,  will  depOTt'l  on  llie  conduct  vi  <<--<i  in-  iy  i:»-u  ,  i.  liirjr 
int«n'«itioa  in  jmblio  uffalrs  ia  jaslilied  I>y  wisdom  ind  i»lrifiU»ni,  nobmlj 
irill  think  ol'  quurtioain^  ^ir  rjgiu  to  «z>ati  if  they  obey  party  Tinra  nl 
clnM  iukrftifia,  iltify  will  bq  nreM  away  by  tlecoovnlio  lugiic.  Sudi  ii  now-fr  | 
day?  tlic  law  of  the  polilicnl  wond.*' 

It  in  imp.  that  the  experifince  of  tVancc  has  been  short  ;  let  m,' 
tliereforc,  look  at  Amcricn,  whose  Folcral  Con:«litution   hu  bn-ii  in 
force  for  nearly  n  century.    The  proTJsioos  of  that  famous  iiiatninieul 
vbich  cx]>oncncc  has  mo«t  approved  arc  those  relating  to  th<^  .S<:ii«tc.* 
It  is  the  Hhcet-anchitr  of  the  Amrricaii  system,  preventing  abn»w  of 
power  by  the  Execativc,  and  rMlraining  the  impetuosity  of  the  popnUr 
House.     TUc  pcTBOiinl  eminence  of  many  of  its  menibent  has  alw 
given  it  a  moral  vcight  in  the  country,  an  influence  npon  (inblia 
opinion,  which  the  Ifonw  of  Hepreseatatives  can  >esrc-ely  bo  said  to , 
enjoy,     'Ilie  circumstances  of  America,  as  a  federation,  arc,  however, 
so  didcrcnt  from  those  of  Kiigland,  that  an  argument  more  directly  In 
point  may  be  dravn  from  the  constitutions  of  the  aevcral    Sutea 
(thirty-eight    in    numher)    which    make  np   the   Union.     Id  every 
one  of  these  the  LcgLiIatarc  has  two  Houses,  and  (what  ia  atill  bmho 
to   the   purpose)    in    every    one    of    these,  ao    far    ss    one    can 
sHcortnin,  the  existence   of  two  honaes  ia  deemed  the   natural  ami  > 
necessary    arraugctnent.      All     parties,    all    acctioDS    of   opiuJURtJ 
approve  of  It.     In  ODC  or  two  States,  the  experiment  of  a    single] 
Chamber  waa  for  a  while  tried.     Tt  worked  ill,  and  they  retumnl 
to    the    doable    plan.      Of    coune,    both     Houses    arc    ett'ctive, 
Wly  the  Senate  is  always  smaller,  its  members  chosen  by  diffoitnt 
»nd  somewhat  Inrger  district^,  and  often  (though  not  always)  for  al 
longer  term  of  service.     There  is  little  difference  hetwecu   the  pet'i 
sonal  qualt  Real  ions  of  the  memhvn)  of  the  two  UouscSi  yet  It  h  vmUI 
versally  held  that  the  msehinc  works  l>ettcr  when  they  nrv  pat  int 
two  Houses  thnn  when  they  arc  united  in  one.     If  one  BAks  iho 
reason,  the  answer  is  always  the  same.     Kach  House  aottuiraa  i 
tain  chnractcr  of  its  own,  and  the  diversity  of  the  two  proteota  the' 
community.     Meaaurea  inssod  in  one  House  arc  eritjciaMl   afrcah  m 
tbc  other,  from  a  new  point  of  view.    The  influence  of  an  iuilividaal 
or  a  group,  who  may  be  too  potent  in  one  House,  disappean  in  Ike 
other.      Tiic  sense   of  self-importance   induces  each  to  dilTcr  fnxn 
the  other,  or  amend  its  work  wherever  a  fault  can  be  dctectod ;  and 

*  A  v«ry  nbia  writer,  whMe  sitklo  to  Um  /WlwioUy  ArrWw  iatOeMbm  I  bar* 
al«M  wriutiit  lIxtjireMot  OHO.  obtorvta  uitL  truth  tul  !lii> -ot.i'ilc  ..•    .\....r,,^  j, 
mors  roi«il>i«,   Iwoiiae  id  KsugUnil  Tj-i  luinnit  rui  <  ua    ai 

noattnl.  wliilain  tlioUnitcd8M«>t)><('uu*titulii>n  I-  •    >t>i 

lliat  ill  Anerioa  the  veto  nf  ihe  I'rcsKleni,  srid  iii  (bu  t«i<iU 
tri>*«nior,  <<ale)iulatioa,U«i>iwtaatlysxeNia<>j;  «livtvu  witli  n-  i 
is  obMlet«,  bocaoH  tlie  Cabiu«t  i«  iieutrnMil}'  ia  ociwtil  wilU  th*  iwriiwo'.tAr^ 
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^^hiu  msay  bad  meaiurct  are  stopped,  nnci  llic  mUchiefs  of  haste  and 
I  boedlcseneu,  frequent  in  these  assemblies,  arc  sensiblj  leMened. 
^■Wbere  tbe  Upper  House  Hits  for  m  comparative!;  long  term,  ita 
^members  are  iodependeiit  of  sudden  popular  impulse,  and  can  safety 
4iel«7  a  Bill  for  a  year  or  two  till  th<i  people  have  had  time  to  reflect 
and  to  recover  Cram  an  emotion  or  a  delusion. 

The  experience  of  our  scIf'gorerniDg  colonics  appears  to  he  simitar. 
They  ail  Imve  two  lIouKei;  thoy  are  gcni-niliy  itati«ftod  with  their  two 
Honaes.  That  which  the  mere  wish  to  imitate  the  English  system 
ori^nally  siiggentod  has  now  bvcQ  tried  nud  proved  sound  by  the  Grc 
of  keeu  political  coutroveray. 
,  '  The  decision  of  the  issue  between  one  Chamber  or  two  is  forEng* 
land  probably  not  vital.  Ilcconiing  more  democratic  in  the  course  of 
years,  wc  may,  with  ordinary  good  fortune  in  our  relations  to  foreign 
States,  hope  to  maintain  a  stable  and  pure  (iovernment,  either  with  or 
without  an  Upper  House.  It  is  not  the  existence  of  the  Crovu  and 
the  House  of  Lords  that  has  hitherto  checked  revolutionary  impulses; 
Kit  is  the  social  weight  of  the  joxtpcrty- holding  class,  our  long  com- 
^  mcrcial  prosperity,  the  general  good  feeling  between  clatscs,  the  hold 
which  religion  has  on  the  majority  of  the  people.  One  may  say  the 
aama  of  the  United  Statc«>  where  these  forces  arc  perhaps  even 
atronger ;  while  the  cases  of  Ireland  and  France  show  what  the  exis- 
tence of  race  and  class  hatreds  and  the  decline  of  religions  faith  impiHt. 
If,  however,  the  ideal  uf  good  government  be  go^-ernnient  by  au  en- 
lightened public  opinion  ;  if  assemblies  arc  needed  both  to  form  sueh 
opinion  and  tomakc  its  concentrated  expression  tell  upon  the  E:tccutivc; 
if  the  House  of  Commons  is,  as  many  maintain,  a  less  perfect  organ  of 
such  opinion  than  it  once  was,  having  lost  much  of  its  influence  in 
losing  its  dignity  and  its  bu^iucsa  habits,  then  the  creation  of  a 
second  organ  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  mooieut,  to  he  undertaken 
flpiMidily,  else  the  question  may  l>e  settled  by  the  fall  of  the  House 
of  Lords  before  anything  has  been  prepared  to  take  its  place. 

All.  If  an  affirmative  answer  be  given  to  the  qucntion  whether  a 
Second  Chamber  is  needed,  the  furtlier  issue  presents  itself:  wliat 
ought  to  be  the  composition  of  the  Second  Chamber'  The  House 
of  Ixinis  being  admittedly  indefensible,  the  attempt  to  discover  some 
new  and  better  Iwdy  opens  a  boundless  field  for  pulitieal  theorists. 
Instead  of  trying  to  add  to  the  many  suggestions  already  placed 
before  the  public,  let  us  ask  what  are  the  principles  on  which  the 
coaatmction  of  a  good  Second  Chamber  ought  to  proceed  ? 

Those  who  tiavc  sketched  out  plans  for  such  reconstruction  have 
had  two  objects  in  view.  Some  have  sought  to  secure,  with  the 
fewest  puHfible  changes  in  tlie  Constitution  and  smallest  distuvbsnce 
of  existing  habits,  a  body  which  shall  apjtear  to  retain  the  posttion 
of  the  present  House  of  Lords,  but  be  wise  enough  to  avoid  conflicts 
_  3c2 
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with  the  Houte  of  Commons.  Olhon  desire  a  House  rapab1« 
resisting  popular  impulses,  of  giving  hu  iodepciKluut  and  etBctoat 
critivism  to  tlio  iD«uure«  iiresent«d  hj  tlie  House  of  Commoiu;  of 
being  in  fart  an  equal,  or  nearly  pqual,  power  in  the  Stat«.  TliinlW, 
there  nrc  tliose  who  [mntui;  both  objr^ts  nt  the  sjuiic  time.  The; 
visli  to  bftve  a  strong  Second  Chamber,  strong  enough  to  diedt  « 
re  vol  at  ion  nrf  mnjorit}'  in  the  popninr  House,  ami  at  the  same  timr 
tbe^  deprecate  anv  large  constitutional  change,  and  would  alio 
the  composition  of  tlie  prc«cut  Home  odIj  so  Tar  tu  to  appnae 
the  popular  outcrr,  and  bring  the  new  House  into  aomewlul 
better  aceonl  with  tho  general  scniimeiit  of  tlic  nation.  Tlie 
tvo  former  views  are  each  of  them  logical  and  coniiiateat.  He 
third  is  Mlf-contriulictury.  You  cannot  have  a  strong  SnomI 
Chamber  built  on  line*  similar  to  those  of  the  (;^i»tiii)j  Hoaw 
of  Lords.  Those  lines  arc  incurably  neak,  and  would  expose  their 
weakne-xi  more  complotcl;  in  n  new  House  tliaa  they  do  in  the  prcwot 
old  one.  If  yoa  make  but  slight  changes,  the  Second  Chamber  will 
be  unable  to  oope  with  the  Commons,  and  will  fall  at  the  flrst  blut 
of  popular  displeasure.  To  obtain  a  strong  Clianilier  voa  miut 
build  on  new  lines  altogether.  One  tatty  tliereforc  ooulinc  one- 
self to  the  two  t]ie«>ric3  first  mentioned,  and  aik,  either  how  suoie  sart 
of  Second  Chamber  can  be  created  with  little  stnigglu  and  change  T 
or  how  a  Seeond  Chamber  can  be  made  strong,  be  the  ncoeataiy 
changes  great  or  small?  For  the  former  purpose,  nomination  is  the 
beat  method,  bccauxe  the  simplest ;  Tor  the  latter,  jKipular  elootiM 
{direct  or  indirect],  because  that  which  can  alone  give  »olidtt]r  aai 
permnnenoe.  Moxt  of  the  schemes  projKMcd  have  been  inspired  by 
the  wish  to  depart  ns  little  as  possible  from  the  ^present  Hoase  of 
Lords,  and- have  therefore  adopted  some  form  of  nomination.  The 
Crown — that  is,  the  Ministry  of  the  day — might  (tt  is  suggested)  be 
authorised  to  create  a  certain  uumbcr  of  life  peers,  in  addition  to  the 
present  peers.  Or  the  Crown  might  at  the  beginning  of  each  Parlts- 
ment  summon  only  those  whom  it  thotight  fit  to  ouustitule  thr 
Upper  House.  Or  the  Mouse  of  Commons  might  indicate  by  la 
address  at  the  beginning  of  each  I'srliamenC  those  pecn  whum  it 
approved  as  fit  pentons  to  compose  thn  Upper  House.  As  rvganli 
the  first  of  iheac  suggestions,  the  improvement  is  too  slight  to  U 
worth  considering.  It  might  have  been  accepted  as  a  tempurify 
expedient  thirty  years  ago,  but  would  satisfy  uotioily  to-day.  Tbe 
second  and  third  are  reeommi-ndcd  by  the  ease  with  whieb  thegr 
eould  be  cflcctcd  ;  but  they  would  make  the  Up|wr  Housa  m  ntic 
echo  of  the  Lower.  A  jwcr  belonging  to  the  Opposition  would  aai 
consent  tv  sit  as  the  nominee  of  his  aulngonisin  ;  ho  wnuld  demaiiil 
to  be  made  eligible  for  a  scat  in  the  pi>piiliir  House,  and  the  !>ecovt 
Chamber   woiUd  become  a  mere  louso  of  rofngv    for   debilitalet' 
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ioisten  aud  tliinl-raU-  parly  hnckif.    There  would  be  no  real  debute. 

ere  would  be  so  little  power  or  digoity  that  the  iiittiiigs  would 
ispine  no  public  icterest,  nor  cotiimaad  the  attcndaaco  of  mcQ 
cap.-iblc  creu  of  the  function  of  crilicising  and  reviding  the  details  of 
tegi»liUiou. 

It  baa  been  also  suggested  tbat  while  all  cxiatiiig  peerages  might 
be  left  to  confer  a  scat  in  the  Uousc  of  Lords,  no  new  ones  should 
be  created,  or  be  create<l  only  on  an  address  of  the  HouHe  of 
Commons.  This  is  the  minimum  of  conceivable  change.  It  might 
begin  to  make  a  difrcrence  in  ttru  centuries  from  now,  but  scarcely 
sooner.  No  reformer  would  aorept  il,  any  more  than  he  would 
accept  the  scheme  of  allowing  the  peers  to  ehoosc  certain  perfons 
from  their  own  body  to  eonslituto  a  House  of  Ii'>nlx.  Klcction 
from  a  caste  and  by  a  caste  is  as  bad  as  tlic  present  hereditary 
lystem  ;  indec«I,  judging  by  (he  elections  of  Scotch  nud  Irish 
representative  peers,  it  is  worse. 

There  is  a  further  objection  to  the  nomination  system  which  must 
Dot  be  lost  sight  of.  It  would  tend  to  Ril  the  Upper  Chamber  with 
old  men,  men  with  the  ideas  of  thirty  yean  ago — stiS*.  timid, 
querulous ;  it  would  maJie  it  (as  sonic  one  has  said)  a  Chamber  of 
Horrors.  There  arc  no  doubt  many  persona  of  eminence  willing  to 
leave  the  House  of  Commons,  or  unwilling  to  compete  for  a  aeat  in 
it,  whose  presence  in  a  deliberative  body  would  give  that  body  a 
claim  oo  the  respectful  attention  of  the  oation.  But  what  likelihood 
is  there  that  a  nominated  House  would  he  chiefly  composed  of  such 
men?  They  ought  to  be  independent  a»  well  as  able,  and 
independence  commends  itself  neither  to  Ministers  nor  to  parlia- 
mentary mnjoriticn.  The  temptation  to  a  Minister  to  bestow  hiK 
I  nominations  as  a  means  of  rewarding  adherents,  of  getting  rid  of 
troublesome  colleagues,  of  purchasing  the  local  support  of  local 
magnates,  would  be  irresistible. 

I  forbear  a  more  minute  examination  of  these  schemes,  because  it 
ia  clear  on  the  first  riew  what  their  merits  and  their  defects  are. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  being  comparatively  easy  to  understand, 
to  adapt  to  our  pre:>ciit  syxlem,  and  to  carry  through.  They  have 
the  defect  of  weakness.  We  could  not  get  a  strong  House  out  of 
letn  ;  we  arc  not  likely  to  get  one  cither  wise  or  industrious. 

The  other  plan  is  to  make  the  Second  ('iiamher  a  responsible  and 
in  the  main  a  rcprcsentatirc  body,  chosen  by  the  people,  and  therefore 
both  entitled  to  speak  for  litem  and  bound  to  defer  to  them.  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  this  may  bo  done.  One  is  to  have  direct  popular 
lection,  hut  ID  diUcivnt  and  usually  in  lui^er  local  areas,  In  the 
orious  States  of  the  American  Union,  the  members  of  the  State 
Senate  arc  eloctc<I,  but  from  districts  dilTvreutly  arranged  (aud  1 
think  always  larger)  than   those  which  return  the  members  of  the 
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Lower  bniiic)i  of  enoli  State  Lcg'iHlature.  Tlie  ntlier  b  to  Iiave  tbe 
M^iiators  cbosca  indinictly — i.e.,  not  \>y  the  people,  btit  by  locnl  tiodiea,  ^ 
thcmsclrcs  elected  by  the  people.  It  U  on  this  wine  limttlio  Tniteil  H 
Statea  Senate  ib  chosen,  caoh  State  Legislature  sclcetiiig  two  venaton, 
who  most  be  cititcnx  of  the  State,  but  iiot  occnoArily  membcn  of  ^ 
the  State  J^giMatura  itftelf.  Aj^art  from  the  other  grcHioils  whidi  H 
oommciidcd  this  plan  to  the  framcrs  of  tbc  American  Coiutitutioti. 
it  hns  tlic  advAiitngc  of  ncouriiig  trie*!  niitl  capable  men.  bccaUM  J 
none  others  arc  likely  to  hare  made  thcmBclvcs  known  to  an  H 
electing  body  drawn  from  «  iridc  area.  A  mere  local  notability.  ~ 
or  a  man  of  merely  popular  manners,  does  not  |^t  chosen  by  anrh 
a  body.  Tlic  French  system,  under  which  n  section  of  the  HOnaton 
an  ehosen  by  electoral  Colleges  created  in  the  ]>opartmruta.  is 
similar,  and,  though  somvirhat  too  artifieial,  is  reported  to  succeed  i& 
securing  e-tperiencc  and  ability  in  those  elected. 

The  (lifBculty  in  the  way  of  applying  such  a  scheme  to  our  own 
country  is  that  wc  bare  uo  local  bodies  resembling  the  State 
Legislatures  of  jVmerica  or  the  Conseils  G^u£raux  of  I'^noe;  It  \^ 
assumed  that  the  County  Govcmmeut  Bill,  for  whidi  we  bnre  ben 
waiting  for  so  many  years,  will  create  such  bodies.  Still,  they  d9 
not  now  exist.  Wc  do  not  know  how  they  will  be  composed.  If 
there  is  to  be  one  for  each  eonnty,  it  would  obviously  I>e  imptnuihle 
to  girc  each  the  choice  of  two  senators,  for  not  only  shoulil  we  lunt 
too  many*  (there  are  fifty-two  counties  in  England  and  Wal«, 
thirty-tbrcc  in  Scotland,  thirty-two  in  Ireland),  hm  a  eonaty 
like  Rutland  or  Sutherland  wotdd  have  as  much  weight  as 
Yorkshire  or  Lanarkshire,  Those  who  think  it  a  miRfortune  that 
the  elections  of  local  governing  bodies,  such  as  the  Tuwu  Coancil 
of  the  present  and  the  County  Board  of  tbv  future,  should 
be  fought  on  party  lines,  will  find  another  objection  to  this 
plan  in  the  tendency  it  would  Iiavcto  innkc  County  Rosrdn  political, 
by  investing  them  with  an  imi>ortant  political  function.  Thrrr  aie 
])ersons,  however,  wlio  think  they  ought  to  be  political,  and  tliey  will 
probably  in  any  case  become  so.  In  America,  nearly  every  looal 
body  mid  local  oBiciai  is  elected  on  party  linca, 

Tlic  recommendations  of  the  scheme  arc : — 

It  would  ensure  the  prcacnee  of  a  considerable  uomber  of  msn  of 
tried  capacity  and  mark  in  a  Second  Chamber. 

It  wotdd  place  these  men  above  the  neceMity  of  giving  pledgrtun 
minor  f)ueations,  already  indicated  as  a  growing  evil  among  rarnbers 
of  Uie  House  of  Commons. 
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that  it  ■  ntbcr  too  luge  lliui  ton  kidaII      T>k«u  who  <l<«ire  >  S«uta  In  Ki^Und 
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i:(TiiGraUyaKiMashHtitoasb»t*b«aainaUlMxly.  to  th*t  a»4  alcotod  iwrBilMn  aiwU 
b«  tou  many,  ccpcdklly  m  uy  rafonn  womU  probably  proviiJc  for  Un  ttklaaoa  4  * 
ccrUin  number  «f  nomlutecl  tDembcn  in  k^tkm  to  tLo  ckclcil  aiuib«ti. 
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It  woiiM  tnnkc  tlic  Sccoud  Chamber  amenable  to  public  opinion, 
bocauao  each  senator*!!  re-elecltoii  voitlil  dcpvud  on  the  fidclitjr  and 
ability  with  vhich  he  exprcsBed  the  opinion  of  bis  district  and  dis- 
charged his  funotiona  genondly. 

It  would  get  rid  of  the  monstrous  anomaly  by  which  Inrgc  anil 
important  groujH  of  persons  utd  sections  of  opinion  are  iritboot 
a  spokesman  in  the  present  Upper  Hoii«c.  There  is  smrvelr  an 
Englisli  Nonconformist  there — certainly  no  one  who  ever  speaks 
on  behalf  of  NonconTormity.  There  arc  extremely  few  persons 
belonging  to  the  Qou-established  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland, 
ftUhough  these  cbarchcs  include  ncnrly  two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
that  country.  And  there  is  not  a  single  representative  of  the  Irish 
Nationalist  party,  important  as  it  would  be  that  a  party  so  numerous, 
so  active,  ao  menadiig,  should  !<[M-uk  with  its  own  voice  in  that 
Chunber  whose  dealings  with  Ireland  have  been  largely  answerable 
for  the  failures  in  Iri^  legislation,  and  the  disaBcction  of  the  Irish 
people. 

"  Degrade  the  House  of  Lords  as  you  have  degraded  the  House  of 
Commonst"  some  Orangeman  may  exclaim.  Yes;  it:  popular  govern- 
ment one  must  swallow  llic  bitter  along  with  the  sweet.  Nor  is  it 
ao  much  the  exceaMS  of  which  some  Irish  members  have  been  guilty 
that  have  degraded  the  House  of  Commons  and  Knglish  policy  in 
Ireland,  as  tlie  state  of  things  that  caused  those  excesses.  I  f  you  arc 
to  pcr^vere  in  doing  justice  to  Ireland,  you  must  have  cither  a 
Ilouite  of  Lords  which  will  submissively  accept  wbatcrcr  Irish  Bill 
the  House  of  Commons  passes,  or  else  a  Senate  in  which  Iri&h  feeling, 
including  Irish  digaSection,  is  duly  represented. 

The  methods  of  combining  the  elective  with  the  nominative 
systems  of  constmcting  a  Second  Chamber,  that  have  been  suggested, 
need  not  be  examined.  It  is  phun  tbat  the  larger  t!i«  elective  ele- 
ment is,  the  stranger  will  the  Second  Chamber  be.  Tfaou!  who  thiuk 
■ome  other  Assembly  needed  to  check  the  House  of  Commons, 
ought  to  throw  the  present  House  of  Lords  overboard,  and  go  in  for 
a  Senate.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  House  of  Commons  stand 
alone  and  omnipotent,  may  be  content  with  some  trivial  alteration  of 
the  pn<scnt  system,  for  none  such  can  long  delay  the  extinction  of 
ao  I'pper  House. 

VIII.  It  is  n  further  and  quite  distinct  question  whether,  if  a  Second 
Chamber  be  retained  and  be  rc-modcllcd,  it  should  have  its  con- 
stitutional functions  defined  and  limited,  instead  of  being  left,  as  they 
now  are,  vague  and  large. 

Here  are  two  stixmg  reasons  agaiuHt  definition: — 

Tlie  first  is,  that  no  one  could  tell  beforehand  how  a  rc-moi!e1lcd 
Chamber  would  work.  The  best  chance  of  its  working  well  in  that  it 
•hoold  be  left,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  sliow  its  quality  and  capacity. 
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It  vouUl  lend  to  follon'  tlie  lines  of  tlie  existing  Coastitntion — iJe-t 
generally  to  agree  witli  tbo  House  of  Cotumous,  liuL  now  nuil  tlicn  to 
differ,  und,  after  a  ymr  or  two'a  retUtauco,  to  yield,  in  case  tlie 
fteiitimcnt  of  the  nation  iras  unmistakcablc  llio  |tcoplc  would  uot 
complain  of  tlits  euurec  if  it  were  dirutol  l>y  reason  and  public 
spirit,  for  tbey  complain  of  tlic  Ilotise  of  liordn,  not  beeauM  it  aoine- 
tinie§  rcsislB,  but  because  it  inruriubly  ne^wu  from  wilHttb  and  factiuw 
motives. 

The  second  is,  Ibnt  any  statntc  defining  tlie  fnnctiona  of  tbe 
Second  Clinmber  wouM  hare  to  be  interpreted  by  the  Courts  of  Law. 
Suppose  the  Act  which  reformed  the  Upper  lloiuc  to  jirovidc  tli« 
certain  (:laM««  of  measiircw  should  not  be  nitered  by  tliat  Hottw, 
or  should  become  law  if  twice  passed  by  tlic  llouso  of  Com- 
mons althotigh  thrown  out  by  the  other  House,  cases  would  •ooa  ariM 
in  which  it  was  doubtful  whether  a  particular  measure  Cftmc  under 
the  proTLfiiouB  of  the  Act.  The  Communis  would  hold  that  it  did; 
the  other  House  that  it  did  not.  New  le);iHlation  would  be  needed  to 
settle  the  question,  but  the  Up)wr  House  would  refuse  tujoin  in  )e£tai»- 
tion  negativing  their  own  interpretation,  and  in  the  meantime  the  point 
would  have  to  be  settled  by  the  legal  tribunals,  which  would  thiu 
become  the  arbiters  between  tbc  Houses:  a  novel  position,  likely  Xo 
sit  ill  upon  them,  and  to  waAi.  ill  in  n  Constitution  like  ours.  Onr 
courts  have  daily  to  pruuouucc  on  the  construction  of  statutes,  but 
nearly  all  questions  aRecting  (be  relations  of  the  chief  jwwers  in  the 
State  to  one  another  have  been  kept  out  of  statutes,  and  prudently  loft 
in  that  uucertaiu  twilight  which  has  favoured  the  growth  of  our  Con* 
Btitutiou,  and  allowed  compromises  to  be  effected  when  any  dangeruos 
ctisis  a|)pc«rcd.  To  attempt  to  specify  the  powcn  of  eitlicr  House 
in  ft  atatute  would  be  an  exjwrimeut  unwise,  unless  absolutely 
nsccasary.  and  likely  to  raise  more  conRicta  than  it  eonld  prerenL 

IX.  The  last  question  is,  by  what  steps  the  necessary  abolition  or 
reform  ofthc  House  of  Lords  is  to  be  effected.  I  have  kept  it  to  the  last 
for  the  sake  of  xepamting  the  previous  issues  from  it,  Itecausc,  heiug  the 
most  practical,  it  is  apt  to  thrust  itself  among  them,  and  to  make  men 
ask  what  is  the  quickest  way  of  getting  rid  of  our  present  tronblta, 
instead  of  quietly  conaidcring  whether  we  need  a  Second  Cluunber, 
and,  if  so,  what  sort  of  one.  It  is  a  minor  question,  anyhow.  We 
may  be  sure  that  whenever  the  large  majority  of  the  people  bate 
made  up  llieir  mind  that  they  want  no  Upper  ]-Ioiu«,  or  an  Vpper 
Honsc  quite  unlike  the  present,  the  I'een  will  submit,  without 
the  need  for  any  Cromwell  to  turn  tlicm  out  of  doon.  They  will 
demand  to  be  admitted  to  tbc  Hou.tc  of  Commons,  and  their  demund 
will  be  cheerfully  granted.  Why  not?  It  is  better  that  the  Tory 
leaden  should  meet  their  antagonists  there  thau  have  a  gilded  cbamtm 
of  their  own,  in  wbicb  tlie  applause  of  their  claque  can  make  then 
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deaf  to  tlic  voice  of  the  nation.  To  the  Liberal  p«rty,  it  least  as 
much  ail  to  the  Conservative,  it  would  have  bcvii  a  gain  that  Lonl 
Saiisbur;  should  Jtave  been  m  the  Houac  of  CommonH  since  I>ord 
BeaconkSfld's  death. 

Hoircver,  iboiigh  it  may  be  belter  that  the  question  of  a  Second 
Chamber  should  be  weighed  on  its  own  merits,  in  the  confidence  that 
wliatever  the  people  dctire  they  will  obtain,  »onie  statesmen  will 
incline  rathei-  to  pre«H  for  a  Mioall  and  easy  chan^  than  to  purchase 
a  more  complete  and  satisfactory  one  at  the  prie«  of  a  longer  pre* 
nous  agitation.  Xothing  complete  atad  utivfactory  is  ever  to 
be  had  in  jwlitics ;  so  perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  movi:  by  «  series 
of  atepa  to  the  proper  Second  Cham))er.  The  only  point  I  seek  to 
ut^c  is  that,  OA  regardit  the  present  House  of  Lords,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  gild  the  pill.  Tliey  will,  they  must,  ojtpone  any  and 
CTcry  reform  that  i*  worth  having.  They  wtU  not  initiate  or  accept 
a  moderate  ctiangc.  They  will  yield  only  to  fear,  and  it  will  be 
just  as  easy  to  completely  reconstruct  them  a.t  to  effect  some 
smaller  improvement.  Privileged  castes  and  close  corpormtious 
never  reform  themselves.  They  gro^  accustomed  to  hear  them- 
selves ealle<l  au  abuse.  So  many  threats  pasa  harmlessly  over  them  that 
they  come  to  believe  they  will  survive  for  years  to  come.  That  very 
■loili  and  indifference  to  public  duty  and  public  opinion  which  caste  tile 
breeds,  make  tlteni  careless  of  tlieir  character,  and  at  last  reckless 
of  the  future.  The  waters  accumulate  behind  the  dam  until  a  rent 
appears,  aul  lite  structure  vanishes  in  a  moment.  Tbe  probabilities 
arc  that  the  House  of  Lord«,  which  has  already  rejected  more  than 
one  moderate  suggestion  of  reform,  will  reject  all  such  until  a 
democratic  leader,  with  a  strong  majority  behind  bim,  usea  the  im- 
patience and  disgust  of  the  people  to  overthrow  the  liereditary 
Chamber.  Such  a  leader  is  not  likely  to  put  anything  in  its  place, 
for  by  that  time  the  prejudice  against  Second  Chambers,  which  tbe 
Hooao  of  Ijords  has  been  strengthening  all  these  years  in  the  minds 
of  tbe  mnstes,  will  have  grown  too  powerful  to  permit  the  revival  of 
the  bated  institution  in  however  different  a  form.  We  shall  be 
left  with  one  Chamber,  not  because  tbe  nation  will  ever  have  deddcd 
that  a  Mnc-chani))vrcd  Legislature  is  preferable,  but  because  the 
Uouse  of  Lords  will  have  destroyed  the  cliances  of  a  Senate.  Those, 
therefore,  who  arc  satisfied  with  the  solitary  omnipotence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  may  )>e  KatisRed  to  let  events  pursue  their  present 
course,  and  the  I'eera  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities.  It  is 
those  who  value  a  Second  Chamber,  and  hold  that  much  remains 
to  bo  done  for  the  safe  working  of  our  Constitution  by  one  wisely 
constituted,  that  ought  to  bestir  themselves  tii  bring  about  a  reform, 
and  see  that  the  question  of  dealing  with  the  I'ppcr  House  is  never 
again  suffered  to  fall  into  the  background. 
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It  m&y  seem  idle,  at  a  moment  vhen  party  spirit  mns  so  high,  to 
plead  for  a  temperate  conBideratioa  of  these  grave  constitntional 
qnestioQs.  In  politics,  sothing  is  accomplished  irithont  that  -rery 
passion  Trhich  clouds  the  minds  of  the  combatants,  and  even  when 
compromises  result,  the;  represent  not  so  much  the  balance  of  veil- 
weighed  arguments  as  the  relative  strength  of  contending  factions. 
Yet  it  is  hard  to  refrain  from  asking  ardent  reformert,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  remember  that,  in  the  United  States  and  France,  the  exist- 
ence of  strong  Second  Chambers  is  not  only  compatible  with  demo- 
cratic institutions,  but  actually  saves  them  from  excesses  which 
might  involve  their  ruin,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  cutreatiDg 
those  thoughtful  Conserrativea  who  can  look  a  few  years  forward,  to 
consider  whether  a  House  so  weak  as  the  present  House  of  Lords  is 
worth  defending ;  whether  it  is  possible  to  resist  the  tide  that  now, 
in  all  countries,  runs  so  strongly  against  privileged  orders ;  whether 
the  only  chance  of  securing  a  strong  and  useful  Second  Chamber  is 
not  to  be  found  in  prompt  and  large  reforms.  If  they  hold,  aa  most 
sober  men  on  both  sides  do  hold,  that  such  a  Chamber  will  con- 
tribute to  the  stability  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  dignity 
and  continuityof  our  foreign  policy,  ought  they  not  to  throw  th»r 
weight  into  the  scale  of  progress,  discountenance  blind  and  unavail- 
ing resistance,  join  in  placing  a  renewed  Upper  House  upon  ibe 
only  basis  which  can  give  it  permanence  and  vigour  ?  England  is  a 
country  in  which  things  move  slowly  up  to  a  certain  point,  bnt,  after 
that  point,  move  even  too  swiftly.  Who  dreamt  in  1640  of  th«  &11 
of  the  ancient  monarchy,  or  could  have  foretold  in  1829  Ihe 
tempest  of  1833?  If  such  Conservatives  realised,  as  persoos 
brought  in  contact  with  large  working-class  constituencies  are  forced 
to  realise,  the  extent  and  bitterness  of  popular  enmity  to  the  Honse 
of  Peers,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  exert  the  power  which  now  lies 
in  their  hands  to  secure,  while  yet  there  is  time,  the  CTeRti<m  at  a 
stable  Senate. 

Jahks  Bktci. 


CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  IK 

GERJIAiS'Y. 


THE  internatioiia)  relations  of  Qermauj:  tiave  iluriiig  the  last  aix 
montba  coutiiuied  to  be  satisfactory,  and,  as  regards  Russia,  have 
nincli  improved.  Only  a  year  a|!;o  the  relations  between  Vienna  aud 
St.  Pctcrsbtirg  were  so  strained  that  any  unlueky  incident  miKht  hare 
AufGced  to  bring  about  a  rupture,  and  in  tliat  case  Cicrmany  would 
undoubtodly  liiivc  sided  with  Austria.  The  origin  of  these  difference* 
lies  in  the  rival  interests  and  competition  for  prcpouderance  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula ;  but  the  more  immediate  cause  of  strife  was  that 

'  Austria  and  Gcrmanv  endearourcd  to  strengthen  the  minor  Balkan 
States  and  to  render  them  as  independent  as  po^^iblc,  irlulc  Russia  was 
persistently  aiming  nt  anderminiiig  their  independence  by  mcddiing 
in  their  intern.it  Bfr»ir)>.  All  over  il>crria,  Bulgaria,  and  Rounuuua, 
Russian  politinil  iigents  were  husy  stirring  disxctision,  and  vritlmot 
the  support  of  Oermany  and  Aastria  Prince  Alexander  might  have 
found  the  soil  of  Sophia  too  hot  for  him.  Another  sore  point  for 
Aussia  was  the  character  of  permanency  given  to  the  Austriaii 
administration  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  by  the  great  progress 
which  M,  do  Knllar  achieved  by  the  better  organiKation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  thuw  province*.  It  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Cabinet  of 
St,  Petersbnrg  to  fnul  that  by  these  improvements  the  internal  troubles 
ceased,  and  the  populalion  became  qiiict  and  contented ;  for  in  this  «-ay 
Anatria  gained  a  commanding  poeiition  in   the  Peninsula,  and  at  the 

I  same  time  was  considered  by  the  Balkan  States  as  tlieir  natural 
protector.     Prince  Bismarck,  on  the  other  hand,  deterrained  to  support 

I  Austria  in  carrying  out  to  the  letter  the  mission  entrusted  to  her 
itVnc  die  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin.  The  situation  could  not  remain  in 
this  strnined  state,  so  the  Emperor  AVillinm  nddrcsncd  a  repeated 
appMl  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  complaining  of  the  concentration 
■  of  Rnasian  troops  on  the  German  frontier,  and  asking  to  aid  hioi  in 
Ire-establishing  more  satisfactory  relations  between  the  three  Empires, 
lit  certainly  neeJIed  the  sincere  persuasion  of  the  Unaaian  Emperor  and 
lof  M.  de  Uiers  that  peace  was  necessary  for  their  country,  to  induce 
them  to  meet  this  step  in  a  oonciliatorr  spirit,  for  the  Panslavist 
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imrty,  Iiostilu  to  Austrin  nnd  (icrmiiny,  in  vcrv  |>uirFrfiil  tit  St.  Pt'lrn 
burg.  All  tlicir  iutri^uen,  liowover,  [irovwi  ukcIch.  M.  Ho  (ik'r«  went 
first  to  Virxin,  atid  in  llic  t>egiiiiiiii}i;  of  thia  ycnr  t<j  Yiouini,  ami  tliv 
tliruatcDing  cliiudd  dispersed.  It  cauiiot,  of  murt«,  be  iK-tirvnl  tliat 
eitht>r  Kutisia  or  AusUia  have  abandoacd  their  respective  policies  in 
the  Balkan  PctiiiiBula,  and  the  only  practical  rciiult  to  bo  aimed  nt  cmdtl 
be  an  agrct'mcnt  to  lusiiituiQ  the  nUUu*  quo,  to  avoid  or  to  poKt|>one 
all  irritatitig  (iiic^tions,  ami  consoquently  a  tacit  unclentaiidiiig  to  Ivavu 
for  the  ]>re««iit  tho  Balkan  States  to  tbcmvelvoa.  The  goo<l  rplnium* 
thus  re-^^iitablishcd  werestrenKthcnetl  by  the  ilepiitiitiuii  uf  tli 
army,  which,  lieadcd  by  tlic  Uranil  l)uk«  Michatl.wcul  to  I 
the  end  uf  Fcbniury  in  order  to  cotopliment  the  KtD|>crur  William  at 
bis  Kcvviitioih  Bi)»ivct'»ur}'  as  Knight  of  tbc  Order  of  ^)t.  George.  Tho 
hubitual  interview  of  the  two  Kmperor*  of  Austria  and  Uprmanr, 
which  tbi«  year  took  plaeii!  at  KbiMi.sce  (August  7),  wsm  cloacljr 
folloved  by  a  visit  of  the  Auttlrinii  Premier,  Cwiut  Kntiiolcy, 
to  Varzin  f.Vui-uat  15),  and  thus  ihc  way  was  prepared  for  tin  c 

of  tho  three  Emperors  at  Skicrnicvizc,  near  Warsaw  (SepU-i'  i 
It  i*  clear  llmt  thu  aim  of  this  intcrricir  waa  not  aimply  an  exchange 
of  courlesicK  and  declarations  of  goodwill  on  tbu  jtart  uf  tlio 
Sovereigns ;  the  presence  of  the  three  leading  Miniotcrs  i»x)red  that 
business  nasi  meant,  and  it  is  <iiitte  »iire  tliat  tlie  present  pulilieal 
situation  will  have  be^n  fully  (lUeussi.-<l.  As  to  the  cjuestioaa  whiob  mar 
have  been  transacted,  it  nould  be  idle  to  indulge  iu  conjcctucuH,  as 
none  of  the  iiMeniblcd  distinguished  personn{;e«  is  likely  to  bare  com- 
manicatcd  anrthing  about  it  to  outsiders.  We  must  be  Mtisliul  with 
stating  the  conditiouH  under  which  the  nteetiug  took  place,  and  which 
ueceHarily  influenced  the  results.  Now,  looking  at  these  conditiou, 
it  seems  pretty  clear  that  tht- meeting  cannot  mean  the  rc-establisiiment 
of  the  so-called  Three  Em|icro(a'  league  of  September,  Ib7~.  Tliat 
compact  was  avoncdty  directed  a$;ainst  France,  at  least  in  tbi*  sense, 
that  tbc  three  Suvervigns  aeknowlcdgod  the  status  ijiui  creatinl  b)'  tht> 
Treaty  of  Frankfort,  aud  agreed  to  uphold  it  against  any  other  |>ower, 
UuL  that  compact  was  shattered  w  pieces  by  tbc  Ka^item  War  of  IsJT 
and  the  Treaty  of  lierlin ;  Russia  withdrev  offended  from  her  two 
former  allies,  who,  as  she  maintained,  had,  together  with  KnL;laud, 
despoiled  her  of  the  legitimate  reward  of  her  victories,  and  Pnnoc 
Bisinark  went  to  Vienna,  where  he  not  only  established  n  complete 
understanding  with  Aualna,  hut  where  a  formal  Irt-aty  of  defitisive 
alliance  between  the  two  Emperors  was  signed.  This  Austro-lierinaa 
alliance  waa  joined  by  other  States,  and  exercised  such  a  paramount 
influence,  that  Uussia  at  last  found  it  uocessary  to  give  way  and  lo 
draw  Dearer  to  her  estranged  neighbours.  If  now  the  agreement  seemi 
to  be  perfect,  it  does  not  follow  that  ituasia  has  Iwcomc  a  thml  ooo- 
tracting  party  to  tbc  Treaty  of  Vienna.  She  ^imply  accedes  to  the 
aim  of  the  Austro-Oernian  alliance  of  maintaining  tbc  atuttm  ifuii,  a* 
(lid  other  States  before  ber.  Certainly  this  accession  has  a  ftreatcr 
importance  than  that  of  Italy,  but  the  fact  remains  that  for  the  prrwcni 
she  simply  joins  her  two  neighbours  in  a  common  aim  of  jioace,  with- 
out such  accession  obtaining  the  character  of  tlio  'pusttivu  alliaDW 
butwcco  Aujilria  and  Qonnany,  which  givc»  certain  denned  riglita  and 
imposes  corresponding  obligatioos  on  botli  cootractiug  parties.    Tbu 
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has  been  coiiiiriiu-<l  by  the  Kcnpi-mr  Fi-ancitt  J(MH^|)h'!i  api^dch  at 

Khe  opcaiug   of  the  IliiHj^naii   Diitl.     He  says  not  a  woi-rf  of  the 

meeting    at    Skiernievite,   but   rtedarcs   onir    "  our    relations   with 

OcroiaDy  arc  the  most  intimate  po«siblo  ;"  and  tbcn  situpLy  adds  that 

^ikui  monarcbjr  is  also  on  the  btrst  lerm«  ul   amitv  with  nil  the  other 

StnlM. 

On  the  other  luiml,  it  i«  eriilcnt  that  thd  agrcemeiil  arriv<rj  at  at 
Skit.-riiievize  cau  iti  no  wi^c  bo  directed  iLgniciiil  Prance;  the  jioliticxl 
situation  has  much  changed  since  1 872,  and  oneof  thomostreniarkahle 
features  is  the  change  in  the  relations  of  Franco  and  Germany,  Wo 
need  not  take  sciiously  the  projects  of  an  alliance,  luunchni  by  some 
French  papers  prubnbly  from  hatred  of  England;  we  do  not  orcrlook  the 
fcniwing  niimbcrH  of  Mr.  Dcrouli''de'«  Patriotic  Ijcague;  bnt  whatever  the 
feeliii^a  of  private  in<lividual.i  may  he,  we  hare  the  frank  avowal 
recently  made  by  M.  Ferry  that  the  relations  between  the  two 
jfovcrnnicnts  arc  excellent.  Germany  supportctl  France  at  the  London 
Ccinfercnn:,  nud  Iia8  left  her  free  play  in  tlie  Eu»t,  though  the  conHict 
with  Cbina  is  Certainly  injurious  to  Germany's  truilc.  In  order  to 
consult  Prince  Bbmarck  as  in  the  Chinese  and  th«  Kgy])liaH  <|uustious, 
the  French  Amhassador  at  Berlin,  Baron  Courcel,  has  lately  paid  u 
visit  at  Varain,  and  the  Chancellor,  after  his  return  from  the  meeting, 
called  at  the  French  Kmbnsfiy  and  had  a  long  convcTsatiou  with  the 
Baron.  The  French  yellow-hook,  ju?t  published,  shown  thai  at  these 
interriews  an  understanding  was  also  urrtTi-d  at  on  the  principles  which 
liencernrth  are  to  govern  Enroijean  colonixation  in  Wvit  Afi-ica,  and 
which  are  to  be  nanctioned  by  a  conference  of  the  intercitcd  parties  to 
be  invited  by  both  powers. 

it  is  very  likely  that  mcaeares  of  common  defence  against  the 
revolutionary  tendencies  of  Nihilists  and  Anarchists  were  discussed 
at  the  meeting,  bnt  such  nieaKurcs  ca.n  only  he  directed  against  the 
eriminid  atlenipta  of  fanatics,  bent  upon  overthrowing  the  existing 
aocial  onler  by  murder  and  dynamite,  and  it  was  certainly  ruib  if  the 
Liberal  press  of  Vienna  believed  that  the  interview  wmild  be  tbe 
siinnal  of  a  period  of  general  reaction.  IVincc  Bismarck  has  never 
believed  in  the  ethcacy  of  petty  police  vexations,  and  the  Austrian 
Government  will  be  careful  not  to  evoke  the  recoUeetion  of  the  ill- 
fanieii  KarUbud  resolutions. 

As  to  other  quetitians,  it  i.t  bnt  natural  that  the  state  of  alTairs  on 
the  Nile  should  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  statesmen  assem- 
bled at  Skiernievixe,  and  tnc  promptitude  with  which  they,  together 
with  France,  have  protested  agamst  the  decree  of  September  IS, 
suspending  the  working  of  the  Sinking  Fund  is  ii  proof  that  an  un- 
derKtaniling  h:ii  been  arrived  at,  Prince  Bismarck  ban  shown  by  his 
)>a-it  comiuct  that  he  has  no  wish  whatever  to  embarra^  the  legitimate 
action  of  Fn-/land  in  Egypt;  but  be  maintains  with  the  other  Power* 
tliac  England,  by  the  very  fact  of  convokin<;  the  Courvrence,  having 
acknowledged,  as  she  was  bound  to  do  in  eon»«ipicucc  of  all  her 
former  declarations,  that  the  selUcment  of  tbe  future  of  Kgypt  is  b 
common  alTair  of  Kurope,  no  one-aided  aud  high-handed  meatiures  of 
one  power  can  tic  allowed.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  suspemiiou 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  n  a  measure  to  be  rccummcnded  in  itself^  but  that 
the  decree  enacting  it  Is  a  formal  violation  of  the  Law  of  Lii|uidatio», 
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which  liariDi;  been  sanctioned  by  tlie  Powers,  cniiDOt  h^  moJirid  oritl 
out  tlii-ir  cuDMiit.  rrom  this  jwinl  of  vxeii  th<>y  will  nut  ewiTvr,  a&d 
it  is  variiMtljr  to  be  hoped  that  n  comprumiiw  will  be  fo>i(iil  vhtoh 
maintaiiii  tho  declaration  of  the  famous  protocol  of  JsnuAry  17,  1(471, 
signed  by  all  Power*  nt  the  London  Conference  on  the  lilack  Sea : "  Que 
<^ett  an  i)rinoipe  eMcntiel  dii  druit  dea  gens,  qti'aucune  putsaance  ne 
peut  K  d<^tier  des  en^agenicnta  d'un  traitiS  xa  en  modifier  Icb  stipuln- 
tions,  qu'^  la  suite  dc  I'sMcntimcut  dcs  parties  contraetaulu,  ao 
tnoyeii  ti'unc  entente  atnicablc." 

It  is  not  iMtoni^hinii;  thnt  the  part  which  Kngland  evidently  loolc  io 
the  decree  itliould  be  the  nubject  of  severe  coranieniary  io  the  Uornun 
pren,  but  we  decline  to  regard  m  serious  the  allegations  of  French 
papers  speaking  of  a  ooalitiou  against  EnffUnd  headed  br  the  German 
Chancellor.  It  cannot  be  doubted  thnt  I'rincc  Kiamarclc  never  had  a 
special  tenderness  for  the  British  Premier,  wlto  reversed  his  profle- 
ceuor's  policy  of  ciiltivatin';  a  closo  undervtanditig  with  Aunlria  and 
Gcroiany;  but  until  lately  ho  kept  up  a  position  of  cool  |iolitrnrM 
and  did  not  cross  his  natli  directly.  The  Cliancetlor  know*  that,  tS\ct 
all,  the  life  of  a  Britisn  Cabinet  is  short,  hut  that  national  antipathiea 
once  roused  arc  slow  to  disarm,  and  he  therefore  took  care  not  to 
oppose  the  real  interests  of  England.  However,  the  position  taken  by 
the  British  GoTommcnt  at  the  Kgyptian  Conference,  and  the  way  in 
which  Lord  Grunvillc  cut  short  the  German  pro|>o«itions  for  lunitary 
reform  were  keenly  rcwiiitcd  by  the  Berlin  Cabinet,  which  had 
already  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Colonial  OUico  had 
treated  the  Auf^a  Peqnena  question.  It  wonld  lie  premature  to  COD- 
dude  from  such  temporary  dissensions  that  a  real  estrangement 
between  Germany  and  England  ia  at  hand;  both  conntrica  have  no 
really  antapiniKtic  interests,  no  ill  feeling  whatever  against  England 
exists  in  Gcntiany,  and  with  a  little  good-will  the  above-named 
diflcrcnce*  may  be  easily  settlnl.  As  regards  Egypt,  Prlnee  nitniarci 
only  demands  that  it  should  not  remain  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  thus 
prove  a  standing  danger  for  the  peace  of  the  world;  and  in  Africi 
there  i-i  ample  room  for  the  colonizins;  activity  of  both  nations. 

The  relations  between  the  two  Cabinets  are,  however,  aueh  a*  to 
demand  skilful  management,  and  in  this  re«pect  the  sudden  death  of 
Lord  Amptliill  cannot  be  too  much  regretted.  He  was,  indeetl,  a 
man  predeatined  to  be  Pln^land's  representative  in  Germnny ;  fly  hi* 
education  as  well  as  by  his  long  tenure  of  office,  be  knew  our  country 
thoroughly ;  he  united  with  consummate  diplomatic  abilitica  a  pcrrfeot 
temper  and  an  unerring  tact,  and  commanding  the  esteem  of  the 
Government  and  his  collcagties,  he  was  an  excellent  intcrjirel^r  of  his 
country's  i«  well  as  of  Germany's  inten-»ts.  For  his  «nece*i«>r,  Sir 
Robert  Morier,  by  his  knowledge  of  (iermany  and  hi?  aliility,  would 
undoubtedly  hare  been  the  fittest  candidate,  but  unfortunately  I'nncc 
Bismarck  is  unfavourably  prepossessed  against  him,  aecusint;  him  of 
having  formerly  had  relations  with  his  adversaries,  and  thus  the  ltrilij>li 
Government  had  to  make  another  choice,  which  fell  upon  Sir  E.  Mali-*., 
who  u  yet  ia  little  known  in  Gerninny.  At  the  siime  lime  it  niiprared 
that  ajchange  in  the  reprwcntalion  of  firnnany  nt  the  llriti*h  f'ourl 
was  enually  at  hand;  it  is  certain  that  Prince  Kisniarck  worn  diiutiif 
ficd  with  Count  Miinsler's  rather  lukewarm  treatment  of  the  uegD> 
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tiatlotu  OQ  Aiigra  Pequeiia;  but  acni>rdinKto  the  last  r<!port»  it  ia  stilt 
doubtlul  whether  this  rariauce  will  lead  to  the  recall  of  the  Am- 
bassador.    With   lliat   name  we  touch  the  quc:5tion  which    hu   stood 
fomnoet  in  the  public  interest  of  Uermanj-  diiriog  the  last  few  months, 
•nd  which  will  excrcim:  na  iMrer-growing  intluence  on  future  German 
polic}'.     It  t*  but  njiturid  that  it  vlioald  be  m).     Germany  is  growing 
nat  a  pre-eminently  in(lu*triid  country-,  for  which  the  export  of  iC« 
productioDS  is  the  condition  of  providinj^  the  {lopulation  with  food  and 
raw  material!!,  and  at  the  same  time  her  population  is  inercaaiuR  more 
rapidljr  than  that  of  any  other  country.     The  averajc  yearly  increase 
on  10,000  inhabitant!:  since  \S'A\  wns  in  France  iti,  in  Great  Britain 
101,   in  Germany    115,   notirith  standing  a   lai^  emigration.    The 
population    of   tlte   German  Kmpirc    in    its   present    iimit«  waa  in 
round  numbers  25  millions  in  im6,  it  is  now  tu}  millionsi,  while  3} 
millions  have  emigrated.     This  increase   results  almost  exclusively 
from  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  while  the  feeble  growth  of  the 
French  population  is  still  partly  due  to  immigration,  which  proves 
that  the  increase  of  wcaltJi  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  people.     In 
Germany  it  i»  the  rcverK,  the  amount  of  vxpcuditurc  catixed  by  the 
acceding   num)Kr&   i»   not  equalled    by   a  correspondingly   growing 
income.     In  Prussia  tlie  numl>er  of  those  exempt  from  all  direct  taxea 
— Le.,   whose    income    did   not    exceed   £.ij  had  risen   within  live 
years  by  1^  million  ;  it  was  more  than  7  millions  in  1SS2  ;  the  statistics 
of  other  German    States  show  a  similar  result,  the  poor-rates    have 
increased  everywhere  in  an  ulnrmiug  proportion,  and  the  number  of 
TBgrants  and  tramps  have  become  a  general  plague.     Our  industrial 
I>rodnet)on  suffen  from  chronic  plethora,  its  net  produce  does  not 
correspond  to  its  immense  expansion,  still  less  is  a  real  amelioration  of 
the  situation  of  the  working  classes  to  be  discerned.     The  supply  of 
labour  generjlly  exceeds  the  demand ;  eousetiuentiy  wa{;ca  do  not  rise, 
and  the  lower  strata  of  the  population  can  alnorb  comparatively  little 
of  the  taof*  of  products  which  are  daily  thrown  upon  the  market, 
because  the  scantiness  of  their  earnings  does  not  allow  them  to  satisfy 
correspoudinnily  their  wants.     But  in  the  lii)[her  elassew  also  all  the 
cnllingB  are  overcrowded,  the  increase  of  academical  students  has  been 
abnormal  aud  far  exceeding  the  demand,  and  a  considerable  part  of  this 
surplus  of  trained  forei-s,  finding  no  employment,  perishes  or  launches 
into  adventures.     In  short,  everywhere  we  tiud  an  enhanced  stri^glo 
for  cxintenee,  which  engenders  dissatisfaction  and  hupelosmeas,  and 
furuishea  social  democracy  with  fn-sli  recruits. 
,        It  ia  this  over-popalatjon  which  is  the  source  of  the  large  German 
I   emigration.     True,  without  it  the  pressure  would  still  be  stronger,  yet 
the  opinion  which  would  consider  this  outflow  as  an  unmixed  boon  is 
erroneous.      Germany   has  comparatively   more  children   under   IS 
years  than  any  other  country- — lO.Olfi.Ol.'i  in  a  population  of  l&J  mil- 
lions—and they  represent  nnpraductive  elements  to  be  sustained  by  the 
rest.     With  the  emigration  it  is  very  diiTerent ;   US  per  cent,  of  it 
belong  to  persons  of  ^0— 10  years;  thus  the  same  number  of  emigrants 
represents  a  much  larger  sum  of  force  of  labour  than  the  correspoudlng 
number  of  the  average  population.     Wc  c<)u(-ate  at  a  great  expense  pro- 
ductive forces  in  order  to  lose  them  when  they  arc  grown  to  maturity, 
and  the  foreign  countries  to  whicii  they  go  reap  what  we  hare  sown. 
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TtwuIcA,  tlic  cmi^^allt^  Ukc  wiili  ttirmn  v.ist  ninoiuitol'  ■  '         '  ii*. 

ing  only  .i'2(>  per  head,  this  woutil  nniouiit  for  8}  millt'  .U 

to  70  million  pounds.  Tlic»efiiiii|;ratiii^for<!o»1ii>veori'i  It 

to  develop  tlic  resources  of  otiicr  eountriea,  Imt  they  .  i  cr- 

niuiiy  because  xhey  nre  unorgsnixod.  white  the  British  emigration  il 
for  tlin  inOHt  {utrL  s  rontiniKid  oolonixntiun. 

It  is  true  that  until  lately  it  wa«  thv  hiibit  iu  Gcrniftny  to  «f)eak  ol 
colouiBatiuii  and  colonial  policy  iik  of  tiling  of  llto  pa^l.  Our  ct'onoinats 
o  the  Manchester  ecbool  pretPtided  that  the  llritish  eolnntal  enipin* 
w»»  only  a  Hourn;  of  cmbarrasemcnla  to  thu  mother  «)iintr>-,  and 
warnoil  German}'  not  to  imlulgc  in  experiments  wbieh,  bh  vrns  showD 
by  the  example  of  Kranoe,  would  be  tlan^erotu  and  hurron.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  lattt  few  yearn  a  acrimuf  vminoiit  writ^-rs  proved  hnw  baac- 
Ices  were  these  opiuiona  ;  tliey  showed  what  cnurmouH  profiu  l^ngbmd 
derived  from  her  colonics,  that  thia  waa  recoguixed  by  the  sUuncliot 
free  traders,  sueh  as  J.  S.  Mill  and  Torrena,  that  it  is  by  it«  v»*t  tnin*- 
atlniitic  poMeasiDnR  that  the  English  sncioty  in  able  tn  cim  \\m 

available  resource*,  that  Kn);lund,  notwithstanding  thcliabiii  i-h 

the  colonies  may  place  M]>on  her,  :h  far  from  bcin^  inrlinrd  to  sever 
the  links  between  tlicui  and  the  mother  country,  that  tliey  cuntinue  to 
consider  thcmi>clveB  integral  portions  of  tbe  Bntisli  power,  entiu-in^,  *o 
to  *n,y,  the  old  house,  »s  partners,  and  by  accession  of  fresh  blood 
euahlini^  a  vast  extension  of  businciis  and  a  pros|>cct  of  futiirr  inemud, 
whose  limits  are  at  pnwent  unrccognixable.  This  view  of  the  cjuestion 
was  more  and  more  gaining  ground.  Gennnny,  it  wan  aaid,  liad 
formerly  colonized  frussia,  the  Baltic  nrovinces,  and  Tnmi'ylvania  ;  il 
was  mainly  tbcThirtv  Years'  War  and  the  ensuing;  ciihau«ti4>ii  wbicb 
had  prevented  her  from  partieipalin^  in  the  division  at  the  Ne* 
%Vorld,  but  being  now  a  united  and  powerful  commonwealth,  able  to 
protect  lier  citixens  abroad,  who  have  all  the  couditioux  u|>i>ii  whiuh 
the  succe!«  of  colonixation  depends,  Rhe  ought  to  have  i-ol'inii-i  henelf, 
which  would  receive  at  least  part  of  her  emigration  and  fnrin  a  mltabU 
basis  for  her  export.  In  Dccemtwr,  liiS2,  the  Colonial  I'liion  wa« 
founded,  which  undertook  an  active  propai^da  lor  ihcbc  ideas,  and 
soon  numbered  tj,OUO  members;  it  cannot  bo  uid  that,  until  talely, 
this  movement  wa*  favoured  by  Prince  Bismarck,  but  tvhcu,  with  thai 
keen  feeling  for  )>opular  currcnta  wbicb  ia  jwculiur  to  him,  In*  saw  tlial 
it  was  gettin>;  a  power  in  the  national  life,  he  resolved  u]n>n  quittinjt 
the  TL>servc  which  he  had  hitherto  maintained,  and,  on  occasion  prraent- 
iu;;  ilxcif,  he  actr^d  with  that  charnet  oris  tic  mixture  of  pnulnnee  owl 
IwldneM  of  which  bin  foreign  policy  has  given  so  many  proofs.  A 
Bremen  merchant,  Herr  Uiederits,  bad  bought  acnucidL-rablr  tcrritor' 
from  a  Hottentot  chief  at  Ann^ra  Pe<|u«Ha  Bay,  and  the  Colonial 
Government  of  the  Ca|ie,  seeming  inclined  to  contest  the  litlir  of  (hi* 
acquisition,  he  invoked  the  protection  uf  the  Empire.    The  <  r, 

as  he  olwvrvcd  somen hal  Inter,  was  willing  to  grant  evrry  ) :» 

German  eitiiccns,  but,  at  the  *ami-  time,  bad  to  aniTrtaiu  wlirthcr  in 
acknowledging  liUedeHts's  claim  wc  should  nut  encroach  u|Mm  vested 
rights  of  other  nations ;  be  therefore  asked  at  the  Foreign  Olhuv  whctlwr 
Kiigland  coiisidcred  hertielf  to  have  any  claims  upon  Angra  t'etjuena, 
and,  if  so,  on  what  foundation  such  claims  rcatcd  r  Nearly  the  nbolr 
u'iuler  packed  without  an  answer  being  received,  and  Herr  Loedcris 
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Iiavin*  in  the  tnearitime  proved  the  validiiy  of  Im  titlu  to  the  com- 
roander  of  ihe  Qcnnitii  guitboat  XatUllu^,  which  arriv«(3  ut  Angra 
Ptqucna  Bavin  January, the  Chanccllorchar^jod  hiaconiiul  at  Capetoira 
(April  ii]  to  declare  oifieially  that  Lucdcritz's  po&scasiona  were  under 
Gertntii  protection.  On  July  lo  Lord  Derby,  by  a  telegram  to  the 
Qovertior  of  ttie  Cape,  atated  that  II.M.'s  (Government  had  determined 
that  they  were  not  in  a  position  tooppovethe  i»t«iition  of  the  German 
Ministnr  to  extend  protection  to  Oermaii  subjects  having  aotjuirod 
Concesaiona,  or  formed  settlements,  where  no  British  JuriitdietioQ 
already  existed.  Germany  has  never  asked  for  more ;  her  procoetlings 
in  this  question  show  that  ahc  had  not  the  slightest  wish  of  encroach- 
ing upon  vested  British  rights,  and  she  veivt  equally  deeidcd  not  to 
do  90,  wheii  some  months  later  the  Gorman  flag  was  hoisted  at 
the  Caineroona  and  Bogeida  where  several  Hamburg  lirms  had  long  ago 
established  factoriea.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  in 
Scotland  on  this  qaestiou  proves  that  the  British  Government  looks 
without  jealousy  upon  our  exertions  to  acquire  colonies  by  legitimate 
meaiis,  and  thus  wc  trust  that  all  misuudcrKtiindiitgs  uii  this  subject 
maj  be  considered  as  removed.  Germany  has  now  entered  the  ranks 
of  colonial  {)oweR<,  and  this  will  be  a  turning  point  in  our  national  de- 
velopment ;  tnie,  the  beginnings  are  but  small,  and  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  coloniea  in  equatorial  Africa  can  only  serve  the  interests  of 
commerce  and  industry,  and  arc  not  a  St  field  for  German  emigration, 
but  "  il  n'y  a  que  Ic  premier  pas  qui  ooatc,"  tlw  energy  of  the  nation 
sees  an  outlet  for  the  excess  of  its  productive  forces  and  will  eularj^c 
its  field  of  activity  in  this  direction. 

In  the  meantime,  Prinee  Bismarck  has  explained  his  ideas  on  coloni- 
zation in  the  Keiehstag  (June  £6).  He  categorically  disclaimed  the 
intention  of  founding  colonies  in  the  French  way,  by  attack  and  con- 
qnest,  but  hu  asserted  that  wlicu  Germans  have  founded  factories  or 
settlements  in  uncivilised  countricn  the  Government  will  grant  them  a 
charter  and  protect  them  by  it»  navaJ  forces.  Hie  colonial  que^'tion  is 
now  the  order  of  the  day;  it  has  become  wonderfully  popular,  and 
siready,  for  that  reason,  will  engross  the  special  attention  of  the  next 
session  of  the  Itcichatog.  The  Government,  it  is  said,  is  preparing  a  de- 
tailed exposition  of  its  views,  and  will  reproduce  in  an  enlarged  form  the 
Billonsuhsidixiugaseriesoftraiisutlantielincsof  postal  steamers,  which 
in  the  last  session  was  only  discussed  in  committee,  hut  this  time  will 
certainly  paM.  Another  plan  in  this  direction,  that  of  a  coloniul  hank, 
destined  to  ensure  direct  Rnancial  relations  between  German  commerce 
and  transatlantic  ports,  seems  more  doubtful,  as  it  is  intended  to  bo 
a  sort  of  appendix  of  the  Imperial  Bwnk,  and  the  Prussian  bureaucracy 
iawareely  equal  to  directing  Irom  Berlinsuch  transatlantiu  transactions. 
'Little  remains  to  be  said  on  the  last  Session  uf  the  Keicbstag.  The 
great  question  was  whether  the  assembly  would  agree  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  law  against  tlie  Social  Democrats,  and  curiously  enough  the 
Government  would  not  have  been  dis&atisfied  at  its  rcjiTtion,  because 
that  would  have  furnished  it  with  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  dis- 
solution, and  a  good  cry  for  the  elections.  Hut  the  majority  siaw  this, 
as  also  part  of  the  Progressists,  and  of  the  Centre-party,  and  therefore 
voted  for  the  prolongation,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty-two 
voices.    The  debate  on  the  law  was  remarkahle  for  the  active  partici- 
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Itttion  of  the  CbanNllor,  wlio  spoke  do  less  thin  fire  times  in  one  ait* 
ting,  alvajTK  cmliiig  with  a  bitter  "  clelcnd*  Cmrthngo"  s^innt  the 
Protn«sHi«t  ]Mirty.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  ho  ackn<)wle<i|i;«<l  the 
right  to  labour.  He  »ili<l,  "  Give  to  the  wdrking  man  the  rijthi  to 
lahoiir,  SB  long  as  he  in  in  good  health;  secnre  him  proper  nursinji 
when  he  is  ill,  provide  for  him  in  old  a-^e — if  you  do  that,  mid  are  not 
afraid  or  the  noeewnry  saerillces.  if  yon  do  not  ery  at  Statc-Soriali«m, 
B8  aonn  a.*  the  woni,  <iiipport  of  the  invalid,  is  pronounced,  and  the  State 
•hone  a  little  more  Christian  care  for  the  working-man,  then  I  l>eli«r« 
that  the  gentlemen  of  the  programme  nf  Wvden  (the  Social  DemucraU) 
will  piny  in  rain  their  alluring  pi|>e."  And  again:  "I  acknovled|;D  a 
right  to  la)>our  nnoonditionally,  and  will  defend  it  as  long  aa  1  am 
standing  in  this  place."  Now,  wc  confess  that  we  cannot  coneeivD 
nnytbins  more  misehicroua  than  snch  assertions  made  by  such  a  num. 
The  Chancellor  disclaimed  that  in  making  them  be  waa  on  the  aoil  of 
Socialism,  and  alleged  that  already  the  Prussian  (!ode  had  ackuow- 
ledged  that  right,  hut  thi.t  in  rt^ality  proves  nothing  for  him.  'I'he  said 
Code  of  ITOt  waa  the  expression  of  the  regime  of  patriarchal  {lospotiin 
then  in  force  in  L'russia,  and  if  it  said  in  a  vague  way  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  head  of  the  State  to  proridc  labour  for  Ihoec  who  laek  aa 
opportunity  to  earn  their  bread,  no  practical  consequences  have  orer 
been  deiliiocd  from  such  platitudes.  Hut  to  assert  the  right  to  labotrr 
in  a  sitting  of  the  Keiehvtag,  to  acknowledge  oon»e(|uently  ibc  duty  of 
the  State  to  provide  labour  for  those  who  have  none,  or  pretend  to  haw 
none,  is  indeed  Hat  Socialism,  for  then  the  State  must  or^gaaixe  the 
labour,  and  that  is  what  Socialistn  demand.  It  has  Iwcn  aaid  by  000* 
acmtiTc  organs,  that  the  Chancellor,  just  for  this  reason,  eaniiot  hava 
underMood  the  right  to  labour  in  thia  aeoae;  but  the  ingeuiom 
explanations  of  what  he  meant,  which  they  aubatitut«,  are  mere  sub* 
jective  guesses,  and  the  masses  will  certainly  understand  the  wonl  in 
the  Socialist  sense.  True,  it  is  hut  the  logical  eonsoqucnce  of  tb* 
protectionist  principle;  if  the  State  is  to  aecure  a  (air  rent  to  laailorf 

ftroprietors,  and  to  industrial  enterprise,  it  niunt  needs  also  protect 
abour,  and  secure  fair  wages  to  the  n-orkiug-man.  A  rcniarkahlo 
instance  of  how  strong  this  current  has  grown  is  to  be  found  in  apetiLioa 
of  certain  Sitesian  peasants,  who,  in  coositquence  of  the  low  price* 
of  sitgar,  ask  that  the  State  should  grant  tltem  a  lixed  prioi  of 
one  mark  per  ewt.  for  their  beetroots.  It  is  sad  to  ace  all  tboolii 
economical  error»  revived  anil  rocovcting  their  ascendoDcy  uane> 
gospel. 

The  reproach  directed  at  the  same  time  by  the  Chancellor  ag^nit 
the  legi*lativc  bodies,  that  they  were  lukewarm  iu  seooodittg  tin 
Oovernment's  progress  for  social  reform,  proved  not  tol>e  de«crved,  fbr, 
by  a  coalition  of  tite  Contt«rvativ««  and  the  CentrR-|>arty,  the  Bill  oa 
working-men's  insurance  against  aocidcuts  was  carried  with  unexpected 
promptitude,  and  is  now  in  its  first  stage  of  execution.  It  will  iei)ain 
a  vast  njiparatus,  and  yet  it  would  be  sanguine  to  L-xpect  that  by  audi 
laws  the  tnoH-HCs  will  be  converted  from  their  Sucialint  laaainga  ;  th« 
insurance  against  accidents  touches  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  working- 
classes;  it  would,  according  to  our  view.be  much  moreeflcctive  to  tinprave 
the  factory  laws,  to  regulate  better  the  labour  of  women  and  childrai, 
and  to  enlarge  the  power  of  inspGclors  to  interfere  against  arbitrary 
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prooeediofrs  on  the  part  of  the  mill  owners  ;  hut  of  that  wc  hear  nothing. 
As  ret|:ard«  the  question  of  the  reform  of  the  direct  taxes  the  Crovernment 
nnd  the  PniisiaTi  House  of  Deputies  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  the  re- 
form of  the  income-tax,  aud  tH>  likcirtsc  on  the  Bill  resptctins  the  duty 
to  be  imposed  on  tlic  interttt  of  Mcuritie*,  whieh  was  to  supply  the  lost, 
cauted  to  the  rereiiue  by  the  exemption  from  (he  tncome-titx  of  sll 
ineomn  below  ^60,  It  ia,  however,  doubtful  whether  Priiitw  Biiiraarek 
rcsrels  this  result,  for  he  was  only  with  diificulty  ncraiindcd  by  the 
Finance  MinisU-r  to  consent  to  these  Dills,  and  adheres  still  to  the 
belief  that  except  an  lucomc-tax  for  the  higher  classes,  the  expenditure 
should  be  defrayed  roainly  by  indirect  taxation. 

The  Reichstag  accepted  for  the  i«<econ<I  time  Wind  thorat'a  rexolutiou  for 
repealing  the  law  which  permits  the  banishment  of  Catholic  prieats,  and 
this  lime  with  a  majority  of  217  against  40;  nevertheless  the  Federal 
<*»unc:l  has  not  as  yet  consented  to  remove  this  staniliog  grievance. 
The  interpellation  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  in  the 
House  of  Deputies,  whether  the  Government,  having  revoked  the  Ktop- 
pngc  of  the  eocletiinstical  Halnricit  in  alt  dioccKes,  except  Cologne  and 
rowB,  was  willing  to  extend  that  measure  to  the  two  latter  dioceses, 
and  if  not,  for  what  reasons? — was  met  by  the  Minister's  flat  refusal 
to  give  any  rcssons.     It  is  evident  that  with  such  dispositions  no 

Snogres*  can  be  made  towards  re-c^tnbli«hing  satisfactory  rttlntions 
etween  Church  and  State.  The  Pope  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  appointe<l  Cunlinal  I.«(lochow»ki  Secretary  of  the  Memorials,  an 
office,  which  if  not  (Uriire  is  yet  ih  facto  iacoinpatible  with  the  Areh- 
t»shopric  of  Fosen.  He  had  hoped,  that  the  Prussian  Government, 
seeing  him  thus  disposed  to  fultil  its  wish,  would  in  its  turn  make 
overtures  for  the  revision  of  the  May  Laws.  But  M.  dc  Sohlooxer 
remained  mute.  Tlieo  Leo  XIII.  wf-nt  a  .ilep  farther;  he  asked  the 
Cardinal  to  elioose  one  of  the  vac:uit  xuburbicarian  hisliopries,  and 
sending  for  the  Prussian  Miuister,  told  him  that,  as  his  Government 
was  GO  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  resignation  of  the  Archbishop,  he 
might  consider  it  as  an  accomplished  fact.  There  remained  only  the 
question  of  the  succc*sor,  and  besides  he  (the  Pope)  wm  expecting 
overtures  rcsprctiug the  pendiiigpriiiniary  questions.  These  declara- 
tion* were  confirmed  by  a  -thort  official  note  of  Cardinal  Jacohini,  who 
proposed  three  candidates  for  Posen.  The  Intransigents  were  very 
much  dissatisfied  with  this  deference  of  the  Pope  to  the  Government  s 
vrishc*.  They  said  that  he  had  abandoned  the  principle  of  the  ^W/xijwk. 
couccssions,  and  would  be  content  with  vague  promiMx.  11ie  Prussian 
Oovemmcnt,  however,  by  its  awkwardne*s,  came  to  their  rescue; 
after  a  long  delay  it  rejected  all  the  three  candidates,  and  pro- 
posed  in  his  turn  a  perfectly  unknown  country  parson.  As  to 
the  second  point  it  was  pasaed  in  silence,  and  when  the  Secretary  of 
State  insisted  upon  obtaining  at  least  a  general  nssunincc,  the  answer 
from  Bcrliu  was  at  last,  that  the  Govcrument  w;nited  to  treat  the 
4|ticstion  of  the  successor  separately  and  without  connection  with  the 
levwion  of  the  May  Laws,  of  which  for  the  moment  there  could  be  no 

Suesliou.  Th>;  Poi>e  fell  highly  offended,  and  signiHcd  to  M.  dc 
chlocKer  tliat  he  considered  his  overtures  as  if  they  had  not  been  made. 
8ince  then  the  dead-lock  to  which  by  this  turn  the  negotiation  was 
<.-oDdemncd  has  continued.     Moreover  the  filing  of  the  Curia  must 
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have  Ijoen  considerably  Inirt  Ijy  a  letter  from  Romo  pnWifthcd  in  the 
Jfomhioy  Conv^imndntt,  and  mainUining  that  M,  ««  Schloewr  hwt 
told  the'tiutlior  tliat  the  Curia  did  not  cure  to  finish  the  ccclemttical 
oontlict  becauac  it  promoted  the  intrigues  which  were  cuiuitnnlly 
plotted  agsioat  the  German  Empire  aud  its  Oovertimeut  at  the  Pupal 
residence."  'Hic  Catholic  prtxi,  asking  indignantly  that  this  report 
should  bo  contradicted,  there  canoe  at  last  a  verj  lame  declaratiun  in 
the  Xorih  Gernmn  OatHtr,  that  the  assertions  of  tliat  letter  were 
evidently  inexact,  but  do  oho  doubts  their  stihstantial  aulheniiriir. 
M.  dc  Schloeitcr,  after  a  long  leave,  hns  returned  to  Komc.  hut  with- 
out n  prospect  of  better  progress  in  hi*  iir-golintiuiDi;  on  the  ivntran, 
the  Catholic  orgnas  uliow  an  incrensed  bitterness  in  their  tone.  Ilie 
UiNliop  of  Miinster,  who  last  ;^eiir  re>eutered  bis  diocese  after  KarinK 
received  a  free  pardou,  has  recently  published  a  pastoral  lettvr,  ift 
which  be  stales  that  the  CQDccisions  made  br  the  Governmeutonlv  touch 
minor  points,  and  that  the  great  gricvnnceit  of  the  Catholics  tmbiiiitt  in 
full  force.  The  »amc  tone  prcvoiled  at  the  general  Catholic  meeting 
ut  Ainberg,  aud  when  the  Kmpcror,  on  the  o<reiision  of  the  military 
inauoeuvres,  came  to  Miinstcr,  the  nobility  of  llic  province  of  Westphalia 
revived  upon  prescntiii);  an  address  to  His  .Majesty  in  which  they 
complained  in  such  outspoken  terms  of  the  suflcnng*  inflicted  by  tlie 
ecclesiastical  legislation  that  the  £n>]>cror  refused  tu  receive  it. 

These  incideiiu  cannot  fail  to  iiilluence  the  electoral  campaif^  on 
which  we  have  entered.  During  the  latit  Scsiioii  a  stroujc  Liberal 
party  was  formed  hy  the  fusion  of  the  Secesswuista  rcprcscntin;;  the 
Free  Trade  clement  with  the  ohl  iKtrty  of  Progpcss.  This  wu,  of 
course,  niONt  unjuilatable  to  the  Government;  it  had  been  obliged  to 
rely  on  the  coalition  of  the  Centre  parly  with  the  Conaorratii'M ;  bat 
if  the  support  of  the  Centre  had  been  useful,  it  had  also  been  irkkomc 
The  Government,  with  the  aid  of  the  Conservatives,  di-sire  to  placo 
the  social  reorganization  in  the  hands  of  the  State  i  thn  ClericaU 
regard  the  centralization  of  political  power  as  dangerous  tu  the  Church, 
and  wish  to  entrust  the  social  mission  to  corporate  bodies  which  may 
lie  iuDuenecd  by  the  hierarchy.  The  avowed  aim  of  the  Chancellor  i» 
now  not  to  remain  exclusively  de]>endent  upon  this  ooalitiou,  but  to 
bavc  two  strings  to  his  bow,  to  have  two  majorities  which  shall  enable 
him  to  lean,  act-ording  to  circurDstauces,  either  upon  the  old  coalition 
or  upon  that  of  the  Conservatives  with  the  moderate  Lil>erals.  For 
this  pnrpose  he  addreKscd  some  eompHincnIary  remarks  to  the  N.itionkl 
Liberals,  who,  in  consequetirj.-  of  the  seeedston,  had  dwindled  into  an 
in«igni(icant  force.  This  prospect  of  being  readmitted  to  the  good- 
will of  the  Chancellor  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  leaders  of  thn 
furincrly  [lowerful  party,  and  at  a  meeting  at  Heidelberg  they  framed 
a  programme,  announcing  that  while  remsiniiig  Liberal  on  all  enii- 
stituti(>na]  ()ucstion>>,  the  ]>arty  wns  prepared  to  support  the  Clmnct-llur 
in  his  social  and  econnnitu  policy.  The  suceeM  of  this  combination, 
ufaich  is  favoured  hy  all  means  at  the  disposal  of  ihc  Govrrhmrut,  i«, 
of  course,  ardently  combated  by  the  Ccniro  party.     Not  only  t*  ilinr 

fulitical  tnflueucs  threatened,  but  the  success  of  the  National 
liberals,  who  were  the  real  leader*  in  theCnIturkampf,  wnuld  probably 
put  a  stop  to  all  concession*  in  tlic  ecclesiastical  eoullici,  and  lead  ti> 
renewed    harsher    proceedings    against    the    Cathulic».     TlicrcfurK, 
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IciKiniii^  tliut  tlicFC  is  no  ch.^iic«  of  tlic  Rn^licaU  coming  into  oQImj, 
but  that  these,  ii«tvvitli»taii(iing  their  ho«tility  to  tlic  duircli,  are 
opposed  in  [iniiciplc  lu  exceptional  iR^iilatioii,  t^io  Ontrc  will  rather 
vuiu  for  a  l*roj^rea*i!.t  in  m>nsti(uencii?a  where  they  have  no  clianco 
of  Mating  a  candidate  of  their  own.  The  National  Liberals  arc  very 
Jtctire,  and  profess  to  have  creat  hopes  of  sncceedinL;.  It  is,  however, 
aif;nifieant  that  their  former  cliief,  Hcrr  vou  Ucnnigscn,  who  a.  jvar  ago 
retired  from  {>ublic  lil'e  in  di^ma}',  declints  to  re-enter  it,  and  has 
lately  made  a  very  elegiac  speech,  in  which  he  »ayH  that  the  proposed 
<!o-opcration  of  liis  party  with  the  Conservatives  at  the  elections  and 
in  ilic  Itcichsla^  Iisn  little  prospect  of  auceess  as  long  as  the  Prussian 
Minixtry  maintains  its  strongly  Conservative  tendencies,  lie  must, 
tiowever,  l)c  conscious  that  there  is  small  choncu  of  a  reversal  of  the 
Prussian  jwliey  iu  the  I.itieral  •cnse,  and  lia*  therefore  hy  hi»  dcclara* 
lion  scarcely  promoted  the  kucceM  of  ht^  party.  On  the  witole,  it  is 
verv-  unlikely  that  the  Nstiunal  Lil>eral*  will  win  a  number  of  scat« 
Huffieicnt  to  form  a  coalitiun  witii  the  Conservatives  upon  irliich  the 
Chancellor  could  rely.  True,  universal  suffrage  is  an  incalculable  force, 
and  it  would  he  thcrcrore  premature  to  foretell  the  result  of  the 
elections,  yet  the  most  likely  in  that  the  relative  force  of  parties  will  be 
butsligbtly  chauifed;  the  Social  Democrats  areconlidentof  musteriug 
much  stronger  than  before,  but  even  if  this  should  be  the  case  it  will 
iiol  much  afl'«ct  the  majority. 

In  tlie  EvangclicAl  Church  the  strife  bctn'ecn  the  Positive  and  the 
Liberal  elements  continues.  We  have  not  m  yet  heard  the  last  of 
Dr.  Header's  aggreKnivb  opecch  at  the  Luther  fentival  of  October,  1S83. 
The  Kbenish  tiyiiod,  under  the  leadership  of  iu  Hishop,  Dr.  Bauer, 
bsring  protested  against  the  accusation  of  the  professor, that  ortbodosj, 
pietism  and  hierarchy  were  alienating  the  people  from  the  Churcn, 
Dr.  Bender  has  now  answered  by  an  article  iu  the  J)eal«(/u!  Jierue, 
directed  ng,iin«t  what  he  styles  "  Synoilnl  hierarchy."  It  i*  a  remarkable 
feature  that  the  Liberal  party,  havin)^  always  and  justly  asked  for 
representative  orgau-t  of  the  Church,  now  that  they  have  got  tbcm 
andcr  Falk's  regime  iu  a  form  which  seemed  to  fulfil  their  heurt's 
dc«ircs,  tarn  against  them.  The  reason  is,  that  curiously  enough, 
uot  withstanding  a  most  liberal  ecclesiastical  coniititution,  the 
jx»iliv«  elements  have  obtained  an  ovenvhelmiiig  majority  in  all  pro- 
vincial synods,  and  the  invented  in-tlrument  thus  not  answering  tbe 
purpose,  it  is  attacked  as  obeying  hierarchical  tcndenciea,  Auothcr  fact, 
which  curiously  contradicts  Professor  llcnder'a  accusation,  that  it  is 
the  fault  of  orthodoxy  if,  as  ho  maintains,  religious  life  is  at  a  low  ebb 
in  Qvnnany,  ia  the  scarce  attendance  of  students  in  the  liberal  theo- 
logical faculties ;  thutt,  while  that  of  Leipzig,  which  belongs  to  the 
more  orthodox  direction,  numbers  more  than  700  pupils,  the  liberal 
faculty  of  Heidelberg  has  only  forcy-two  followers,  notwithstanding  the 
rich  stipends  by  which  the  Government  tried  to  allure  students;  of 
Mvcniy  young  itadish  theologians,  thirty  only  attend  the  lectures  at 
Heidelberg.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Protestant  Union  at  Kiel,  Pastor 
Sehrader,  from  Bremen,  proposed  to  enlarge  doctrinal  liberty  in 
the  Evaogelicjil  Church  in  this  way,  that  only  by  open  proclamation  of 
naterialist,  atheist,  or  Catholic  doctrines  a  preacher  should  forfeit  hi» 
office.    Thus  it  would  be  forbidden  to  profess  opinions  which  might  be 
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taxed  as  Catholicizing,  while  it  wouM  be  perfectly  Imful  to  prraeh 
inutliciBin,  uiiil  niucit  more  to  A.eay  &ny  revelatioa  at  all.     The  Ci))<-rnl 

rol<.-stiiiiii^,iiiuriltT  to  refute  tlic  reproach  of  tliuirbarrciiiiCBaii 
tical  n*irk«  of  charity,  have  fouudcd  a  f-cucral  Evangelical  l". 
MisHiouary  Society  nt  Wcimiir.     Vi-ry  iiiic  ^pn^lio;  wcri-  made  uii  i,\>t\ 
necessity  of  uniting  the  din'ori-iil  iiationnl  Churchi»  oil  the  liomKiD  nl 
the  niLsMoti  among  hvuthcDs,  of  cultivating  the  denieiiU  of  truth  in 
the  heathen  rcligioni,  &c. ;  but  tJie  meeting  hoa  not  yet  found  mfaa*_ 
for  vending  out  a  missionary,  and  thus  it  rcmaintt  doubtlul  whetltc 
this  new  union  will  M-rform  anything  of  practical  value,   while 
Societies  of  Leipzig,   Khiudand,  and  Bajsic  can  »Lovr   tlin  rcaulta  o[ 
Rfty  years'  practical  labour.     Thu«  it  may   be  mentioned    that  tlu 
Bheni«h  S^XTiety  aiient  ou  the  mission  among  tlie  flereroa  nod  Kanaqii 
alone   more   tDau   £20,O0U    in    tJie    course  of  the   lost  gcueratlun. 
Altbougb  we  have  as  yet  be«n  preserved  from  any  inr^a  of  lira 
Salvation  Army,  General   liooth   tries  to    prepare   a   campaiica   in 
Qermaoy  by  causing  cheap  pamphlets  to  be  circulated,  in  ivhicb   ho, 
d^iea   that  the   army   tries   to   recruit    itself  iitnoiig    tht;   cxistiujpJ 
Churches,  and  atmires  us  that  the  Salvationists  only  strive  to  couqucrJ 
those  who  care  for  no  Church  at  all.     Vet  it  is  very  likely  tliat  tho-i 
General  will  find  the  German  soil  too  hot  for  him,  and  that  the 
Berlin  police  would  probably  make  much  shorter  work  with  hi* 
revivals  than  that  of  Aeroc  or  Geneva.    The  reproach  against   whidt 
tlie  General  defends    himself  must  certainly  be   made    against    tliftj 
Uethodista  w1k>,  in  carrying  on  a  very  active  and  sureeasftil  propagand 
in  Germany,  address  themselves  mainly  to  persona  who  are  ulrciuly 
living  Christians,  fishing  thus,  as  it  has  been  said,  iu  the  lishp^nd. 
Their  a^rnsive  propaganda  has  been  the  object  of  serious  cainpUunt*. 
ftltbough  it  is  diQicult  to  stop  it,  as  long  as  no  unaUowwl  means  wo 
resorted  ta 

The  eighth  Old  Catholic  Congress  was  ait»emblcd  at  Crofeld  f  Septrm  • 
ber  £0-^1)  but  met  with  the  general  indiR'erence  nhich  has  long  a^ 
been  shown  to  this  still-born  child,  and  it  is  quite  useless  of  IVulvatant:) 
writers,  »uch  as  Nippold  and  Beyschtng,  to  try  to  galvattise  the  interest 
in  thin  movement. 

The  MU«  UUrtu  arc  very  unprocluctiro  Just  now  in  Germuty,  Sptd* 
hageu's  last  novel,  "  Uhlenhsns,"  is  a  decided  failure,  and  hu  is  his 
drama,  "Saved,"  which  waa  refused  botliby  the  theatres  of  Virnnu  and 
Berlin.  Frau  von  Ilillcrn,  the  gifted  author  of  the  "  Gcier-Wally," 
has,  after  a  long  kiIcucc,  produced  a  uovel, "  Fried hofsblume,"  which  is  j 
not  at  all  up  to  the  level  uf  her  former  protluctious.  ^Vc  know  only  of 
one  new  author  who  eieited  dt-itfrrcd  interest,  a  lady  writing  under 
the  pseudonym  "  Ussip  Schubin;"  slie  published  last  year  n  hearu 
rending  talc,  "  The  Story  of  a  Genius,"  and  has  now  come  forward  witii 
a  larger  work,  "  Unter  Uns  "  ("Amongst  Us  "),  which  certainly  ■bows 
Kreat  talent.  The  scene  of  tlie  novel  is  lliu  colony  of  Austrian  nubles 
at  Kome,  with  which,  uf  courMi,  the  international  lureign  M>uety  ia 
mixed,  the  figures  arc  lull  of  life  and  forec,  the  plot  in  clrrerly  dra'un, 
and  the  render  follows  its  development  with  ever-growing  inti:rc»t, 
while  the  scenery  of  the  eternal  city  forms  au  ulmirable  backgronnd. 
It  is  a  rcalistie  socio]  novel  in  the  beet  sense,  and  we  may  rank  the 
KOthor  as  one  of  the  best  in  this  genre. 
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A  ve^y  atriageut  crilici»nt  lias  been  jiai-ited  upou  tlic  faaliiouabld 
buIoriciLl  noi-ela  of  Kber*,  Duiiu,  Uuusratli  and  Kckstein,  b;  Otto 
Krnus  in  a  spirited  pamphlet — "  The  Profcbsoriai  Norcl."  The 
auUiOT  shows  thut  thesci  novels  do  not  dcscrrc  the  name  ol'  hUtoricul 
in  the  a«nKe  due  to  Walter  Scott  or  SchefTul,  hut  that  tlicy  simply 
clothe  with  the  brilliant  drapery  of  historical  ptcluri^  ligunn  which. 
are  entirely  modent  iu  thought  and  feeling,  and  kivc  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  tbe  real  men  of  the  respective  epoclis.  The  author  is  perhaps 
a  littW  orerstatiui;  bia  case,  but  in  the  inaia  he  is  certainly  right,  and 
it  i»  no  couiplinicnt  to  the  taste  of  our  readers  that  tbcac  uOTCls 
should  have  obtained  such  vogue. 

An  interestiug  piiblicatioti  arv  the  letter*  of  Atierhacb  to  a  friend. 
The  author  of  the  "  Vill^«  Stories  "  was  not  a  great  poet,  he  was  too 
reflective ;  his  peasants  are  for  the  most  part  idealized  and  speak 
ia  a  strain  totally  difiereut  from  ibat  of  real  life,  but  he  bad  a 
jcnui^ablc  talent  and  au  amiable  eharaclcr.  Tbe  success  wbicb  he 
obtained  turned  bit  head  j  be  believed  that  everybody  wa«  occupied 
with  hiiu,  and  tbnc  letters  show  a  vanity  which  iw  truly  itifceiiuMus. 
Uis  lost  years  were  overslintlowed  with  sorrow  at  the  anti-Jewish 
agitation ;  himself  a  Jew,  he  saw  in  this  movement  a  relapse  into 
barbarism. 

If  Germany  liaa  at  present  few  real  poets,  she  must  tbe  more  lament 
tb«  lose  of  a  wan,  wbo  certainly  was  a  poet  by  the  grace  of  Uud  and 
one  of  bcr  best  sous,  Emanuel  Geilicl.nhu  diul  April  Li.  Doni  iu  1S18, 
the  son  of  a  pious  but  tolerant  pastor  at  Ltibeck,  he  grew  up  iu  a 
healthy  intellectual  atmosphere,  and  thus  avoided  tbe  error  that 
thinks  religious  faith  only  justified  on  an  inferior  degree  of  intellectual 
development.  After  having  studied  at  Bonn  and  licrlio,  he  went  to 
Athens  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Russian  Minister,  became  familiar 
nitli  the  Ort-ek  poets  in  their  own  laud,  and  obtained  the  innstcr- 
ahip  of  form  fur  which  he  became  Jually  renowned.  Reliimiug  to 
Germany  he  publislicd  his  fir&t  poemft,  shortly  afterwards  his  "  Zeit- 
^timmen,''  in  which  he  strongly  opposed  the  Kaaical  school  of  Hcrwegh 
BodVrutE;  he  wrote  tbe  opera  "  Loreiey"  for  Mcndelftsoba,  who  died 
after  having  only  finished  the  first  act.  The  "  Juniuslicder"  showed 
the  full  maturity  of  hiit  talent.  1»  i'ibi,  following  u  call  of  tlie  King  ot 
Jiavaria,  he  establiHhed  himaelf  at  Munich,  wbi^re  he  remained  till 
IStM.  Tbe  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  spent  at  Liibeck,  sorely 
Tisitcd  by  physical  sulicriugs  of  the  most  acute  kind.  What  Ocibei 
said  at  Ufaland's  death,  "  a  hi};b  tree  has  fallcu  in  the  forest  of  Geruiaa 
poetry,  a  bard  has  departed,  faithful  before  all,  who  sing  German  song," 
may  be  said  of  himself.  Geibel  considered  Uic  vocation  of  the  poet  a« 
a  sacred  and  responsible  one.  He  ba»  never  served  the  transitory 
demands  of  fashion,  he  ha6  never  Ualtered  the  tastes  of  tbe  multitude, 
and  yet  be  has  achieved  a  signal  success,  such  as  is  rare  in  Germany. 
Oennans  arc  apt  to  overtook  the  value  of  form,  but  Geibel  had  the 
power  of  moulding  his  language  so  as  to  make  it  the  trunipnrcut  frame 
for  bis  deep  thougbta ;  he  excreiied  tbe  <iuiet  dominion  of  the  master 
who  knows  how  to  liandle  the  most  rebellious  matter  without  catching  at 
coiginality.  Ue  was  not  an  active  politician  like  Ubiand,  not  a  pro- 
fessional scholar,  but  lie  bad  vast  knowledge,  and  was  a  true  patriot ; 
and  all  bis  thinking  and  striving  cxpauded  in  poetry.     Moreover,  he 
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was  pre-eminently  a  lyrical  poet ;  his  epical  poems  seldom  went  beyond 
the  ballad  ;  bis  dramas  treat  exclasively  of  antagonistic  feelings  in  the 
bosom  of  the  same  person ;  his  true  element  is  the  song  in  all  its 
various  forms  aod  rhythms,  the  air,  the  lay,  the  hymn,  the  psalm,  the 
elegy  and  the  didactic  poem,  in  this  domain  he  reigHed  as  sorereigti  lord, 
and  has  created  songs  which  will  last  as  long  as  tbeGermaDlangu^eis 
spoken.  He  especially  set  an  example  of  what  the  political  song  is  to  be, 
if  it  is  to  be  effectire ;  he  was  an  enthusiast  for  German  unity ;  in  his 
vouth  he  sang  of  the  Emperor  Barbarosna  sleeping  in  the  Kyffhaenser; 
be  hoped  in  1S48  for  the  restoration  of  the  Imperial  dignity;  he 
welcomed  in  1868  King  WiDiam  in  LUbeck  with  the  wish  "that  your 
eye  may  see  your  eagle  striving  over  the  empire  from  the  rock  to  the 
sea,"  and  he  saw  his  wish  accomplished  three  years  after.  Geibel  was 
truly  the  herald  of  the  German  empire  and  of  German  honours.  Yet 
he  possessed  in  a  high  degree  that  literary  universalism  for  which 
German  poets  are  justly  renowned ;  we  owe  him  excellent  translations 
from  Greek,  Roman,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  poets. 

It  was  given  to  Geibel  to  find  often  the  word  for'  thoaghts 
living  in  all,  and  even  his  death  had  a  unifying  power.  On  a  Palm 
Sunday,  a  radiant  spring  day,  such  as  seldom  occurs  in  our  misty  north, 
and  when  the  belts  were  chiming,  his  soul  was  relieved  from  (be  sick 
body,  which  he  long  had  felt  as  a  prison.  And  when  the  news 
spread  the  mourning  was  general  ;  from  all  parts  of  Germany  came 
deputations  to  attend  the  burial ;  the  coffin,  placed  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  was  overcrowded  with  wreaths  from  the  most  august  as  well 
aa  the  most  humble  persons,  and  on  it  lay  the  hundredth  edition  of 
his  poems  just  published.  Members  of  the  Soldier's  Union  bore  the 
coffin  through  the  dense  crowd,  standing  in  mournful  silence ;  all  the 
shops  were  closed,  and  all  the  bells  of  the  old  Hansetown  were  ringing, 
an  immense  attendance  following  to  the  cemetery.  It  was  a  burial 
such  as  Germany  has  rarely  seen,  reminding  one  of  that  of  the  old  Min- 
nesinger Frauenlob,  and  we  can  only  wish  that  our  present  and  future 
Soets  may  follow  this  noble  example  and  walk  in  the  paths  of  Emannd. 
reibel. 

H,  Gkpfcksk. 


CONTEMPORAKY   RECORDS. 


I.— riiYsics. 

THE  total  eclipse  on  October  4  was  remarkable  on  account  of  ita 
extreme  totality.  AltbougU  the  deptb  xo  which  the  moon  \vm 
immcrwd  in  thu  enrlVs  ahndow  was  less  than  in  liJ77,  tbc  red  light 
with  which  the  moon  was  illuminati'd  oh  that  occa»ion  during  the 
whole  of  the  tot^ity,  wiu  nltogi^lhcr  nb^cul  on  October  4,  and  to  the 
naked  ere  tho  moou  appeared  unly  an  a  faint  star  with  no  discernible 
otitlinc.  It  haa  been  suggeated  tliat  the  absence  of  the  rctl  light  waa 
due  to  the  cartVs  atmosphere  being  specially  opaque,  on  account  of 
suspended  solid  mAttcr,  or  for  some  other  cause,  an<l  that  thia  opacity 
may  be  autociat^  with  the  sky  gloir»  with  which  wc  have  now  become 
dmitiar.  I'he  meaAuremcnt  at  rarwiistown  of  the  heat  radiated  by 
the  roooD,  for  %onia  time  before  nnd  after  the  totality  of  the  eclipse, 
may  lead  to  interesting  reaulu.  It  ap{)eara  that  after  the  eclipse  the 
increase  of  the  heat  did  not  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  light,  and 
when  the  totality  commcoccd  the  hcatiug  effect  showed  signs  of  con- 
tinuing after  the  disappearance  of  the  light. 

Lord  Riiyluigh,  in  his  presidential  address  at  the  meeting  of  tlie 
Britiah  A&AOciatiun  in  Montreal,  touched  upon  an  important  point. 
Speaking  of  the  development  of  the  dynamo. machine,  Lord  Uaylcigh 
said: — 

"  Widi  regard  to  lh«  main  features  of  tho  proUcm,  it  would  nhuoat  lumm  as 
if  the  ditficiilty  lay  in  want  of  faiih.  hoog-  ago  it  wat  rccogni:ivd  tliat 
rWctricity  dprired  from  chemical  action  is  (on  a  largo  scnio]  toa  cxpcnaivu  a 
soorc«  of  mechanical  pow«r,  cotwUbaiuiiding  ihe  fact  that  (ns  proved  by  Joulu 
in  1841!)  the  oonrerBton  of  elecirical  into  mMhanieal  work  can  be  effected 
with  great  ecoDOmy.  From  llitJ  it  in  an  evident  eonseqa«nca  ihat  electricity 
rtiay  advantageouafy  be  obtained  from  muchnnieal  power;  and  one  cannot  hcip 
tliinktQjf  that  if  the  fact  had  been  borne  steadily  in  mind,  the  development  of 
the  dynnmo  might  bav«  been  much  more  rapid.  Hut  diKOTvritH  and  inven- 
tions ore  apt  to  appoar  obvious  w)i«n  r«gardcd  from  the  standpoint  of  ac- 
ijomplisltcd  taci*  ;  and  I  draw  aiteotioa  to  the  matter  only  to  point  the  moral 
that  wc  do  well  to  push  the  attack  peniatently  when  we  ran  ha  sure  bcfciC' 
hand  that  the  obstacles  to  be  overc«oie  are  only  difficaliies  of  contrivanoe,  and 
(hat  wo  are  not  vainly  fighting  unawares  against  a  law  of  Nature." 

In  bia  addreas,  as  Prcaident  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical 
section  of  the  British  A»ociBtion,  Sir  William  Thomson  showed  that 
^eat  prioress  bad  been  made  towanls  a  dynamical  theory  of  every- 
thing, lie  explained  how  the  behaviour  of  an  clastic  solid  might  be 
imitated  by  means  of  rotating  fly-whccls  with  their  spindWa  linked 
together,  and  further  showed  how  such  a  system  might  be  modified,  so 
that  "  the  direction  of  vibration  of  wave*  of  rectilinear  »ibrationa  pro- 
pagated through  it  fthni)  turn  rountl  ilie  line  of  propagation  of  the 
ware*,  just  as  Faraday's  obseivaliou  proiea  to  be  done  by  the  line  of 
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vibration  of  liglii  in  a  dense  medium  between  Uie  poles  of  a  powerfnl 
napiet."  The  vortex  theory  of  axutcr  promiwn  to  plaj  an  imporuw 
part  ill  the  molecular  ])hr*ic«  of  the  future. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  IJrilisth  Association,  Prof.  O.  J.  I«Jgt 
suggi^tti-d  n  HOincwhat  novel  application  of  high  ten»iot)  electrid^. 
The  electricity  (developed  by  the  old  frictional  macbiiie»,or  even  byiW 
far  more  efficient  modern  machinca  of  Molts,  Vosa,  and  others,  hai 
not  hitherto  been  much  turned  to  practical  account.  Prcf.  Lodge 
proposes  that  large  llolu  or  Vow  mnclitiics  should  be  supplied  ui 
Atlantic  steamers,  nud  diivea  iii  ftiggy  weather  by  their  engines,  tie 
current  generatc<l  being  <lii<cliiirgei()  Ironi  points  attaclie<l  to  the  roast), 
in  order  to  clear  away  the  fog.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  cleamtoe 
effected  by  the  discharge  when  the  log  is  confined  to  a  limited  portxm 
of  space  in  the  lecture-room.  The  only  proctiol  question  at  issue  i» 
the  jtcolc  upon  which  such  operations  can  be  conducled. 

While  the  public  geuerally  arc  sup))0«cd  to  be  "  clamonriug  "  for  > 
universally  n.-cogiii/.cil  lucriiliuii,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  elect riciin* 
are  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to  obtain  a  uniTcrsally  recognized  nnilof 
power  common  to  them  and  to  the  mechanical  engineer.  It  is  more  than 
ten  ycara  ago  that  the  Uritish  Association  tinnlly  adopted  the  C.0& 
^•tcm  of  units,  a  system  in  which  the  centimetre,  gramme,  and 
second  arc  the  fundamental  units  of  length,  mam,  and  time  redpectirrlj, 
and  all  other  unit*  are  based  on  thete.  The  difne  is  thut  fi>rcc  which) 
acting  on  a  gramme  for  a  seound,  communicates  to  it  a  velocity  of  a 
centimetre  per  second  ;  and  the  frg  is  the  work  done  in  ovcrcomiuji 
dyne  through  a  centimetre.  A  magnetic  pole  of  unit  strength  it  ow 
which  repels  an  equal  pole  at  a  distance  of  a  centimetre  in  air  with  i 
force  of  a  dyne,  and  an  electric  currvnt  of  unit  strength  is  one  vluiA, 
flowing  in  a  ecntimctre  of  wire,  bent  into  a  circular  arc  of  a  ceati-' 
metre  radius,  <-xertx  «  force  of  une  dyne  on  a  unit  magnetic  pole  plaod 
at  the  centie  of  the  circle,  The  unit  of  dectromotivc  force  is  tlai 
which  iloca  an  erg  of  work  in  a  second  in  driring  the  unit  of  currcat, 
and  the  unit  of  electric  resistance  is  the  resistance  of  a  wire  inirbidt 
a  unit  current  is  produced  by  a  unit  of  electromotive  force.  Of  ooune, 
the  unit  of  power  is  au  erg  per  second,  so  that  a  unit  current  flowing 
through  unit  rcsislouee  requires  unit  of  power  to  maintain  it. 

Now,  the  dyne  i-i  u  very  small  unit  of  force,  Heiug  little  more  thsa 
tile  weight  of  a  m  ill  ig  rata  me,  while  the  erg  is  so  small  that  a  loot 
pound  is  equal  to  about  l^,&tlO,000  ergit.  The  unit  of  decUie 
current,  however,  is  somewhat  large,  being  very  nearly  optal  to  that 
which  ordinarily  Hows  through  a  2,0U0  caudle-power  arc-lamp.  This 
being  so,  it  follows  that  the  unit  of  resistance  must  be  extranaly 
small,  or  the  unit  jwwer  would  not  maintain  such  a  cun-ont  ihranga 
it — in  fact,  the  unit  of  resistance  id  far  too  ataall  to  be  of  any  pnKtial 
use,  or  even  to  admit  of  material  represcnlation.  Ilvnoe,  a  resistance 
equal  to  l,UUti,OUU,t)OU  C.G.S.  units  was  lixed  upon  aa  the  practieai 
unit,  and  a  Committee  of  the  Kritish  Axsocialion  was  appointed  nioit 
tlmo  twenty  years  ago  to  construct  a  material  standard  which 
represent  this  resistance. 

The  Kcport  of  this  committee,  explaining  how-  the  standard 
determined  by  a  method  suggested  by  Sir  Hm.  Thurosou,  and  dt>- 
cuasing  the  best  material  for  the  coostmetion  of  |>cnuaucnt  standai^ 
of  resistance  bclougs  to  the  classics  of  eleetrieily.     The  cowmiltcc 
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did  not  ccosc  its  labours  uutil  BCTvrjtl  sMndards  fand  be«n  conslTUCted, 
coaustiitg  of  ooiU  of  wu-c  of  various  mrlaU  luiil  uUoys,  and  the  tem- 
peratures at  wliicli  they  were  found  lo  he  correct  were  carefully 
n^stcrcd.  Tlie  unit  of  rcsittanoe  tUiut  deterniiocd  was  called  aa 
ohm. 

But  after  twelve  or  tUirleen  years  it  was  found  tliat  these  coils,  which 

originnlly  nil  pot«csscd  tbe  same  resistance  at  their  proper  tempera  tore, 

had  altered  to  thiit  no  two  of  them  ajfrccd  together.     It  also  appeared 

that  errors  had  iTcpl  into  the  orifjiual  dctcnuinatioii,  no  that  the  ohm 

did  uot  accurately  represent  1,000,000.000  uniu  of  retiistauce.     Freeh 

dctcrtninstions  of  the  ohm  were  mode  by  *ev«ral  dtfl'crcnt  iDCthods, 

^and  eonspi<nious  aitioii];  ibete  neasurcments  were  those  of  Dr.  Joule, 

Bl^rd  Kaylcigh,  and  frofcsaor  H.  A.  Uowlaud.  At  the  recent  eonfcrcnee 

'^of  electrieiaus  at  Paris,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  aa  tlie  standard  ohm 

the  resistance  of  a  column  of  pure  mercury  one  square  millimetre  in 

section,  and  I0(>  wntimetrcs  in  length  at  0  C.     The  researches  of  Lord 

lUylcish,  indieaU'd  tlittt  llie  length  should  be  about  100  25  ccnlimetres, 

while  those  of  Profc»»or  Rowland,  not  yet  published,  indicate  106'38 

^ceutimetrcs  as  the  projM^r  length.     Tbe  whole  number,  was  boworcr, 

Bprcferrcd  by  Uic  conference,  and  this  resistance  may  be  regarded  as  the 

atarting- point  for  all  ctectHrfil  units. 

Tiie  unit  of  t-urrent  ado])tcd  in  practice  is  the  ampere,  which  isone- 
tcnth  of  Iht  C.G.S.  unit,  abuvc  referred  to.  Hence  the  clcclroniolive 
force  required  to  maintain  un  ampere  through  tbe  rcsislanci.^  of  an 
ohm  is  100,000,000  C.G.S.  uniU,  and  this  electromotive  force  is  called 
a  volt.  It  differs  verv  Hltle  from  the  electromotive  force  of  an  ordinary 
DaiiicJl's  cell. 

The  work  required  to  maintain  a  current  is  the  product  of  the  current 
auid  the  cleeVromoiivc  force  required  to  drive  it.  Since  tbe  ampere  is 
one-tenth  of  tbe  CCS.  unit,  aiid  the  volt  is  100,000,000  C.Ci.S.  unit*, 
it  follows  tliat,  when  an  ampere  is  driven  hy  avolt.work  is  done  at  the 
rate  of  10,000,000  ergs  per  second.  This  rate  of  doing  work  i»  called 
a  wait,  so  that  a  watt  in  a  quantity  of  tbe  same  kind  aa  hurse-power. 
The  power  required  to  drive  any  electric  cuntent  is  given  at  once  in 
watts,  by  multiplyiu;;  the  current  espre£«ed  iu  amperes  by  the  electro- 
motive  furec  expressed  in  volta. 

Now  uue-horse  power  is  equivalent  to  7,loH,000,00()  ergs  per  second, 
while  the  watt  i*  10,'JOll,UO(l  ergs  per  second.  Hence  the  horse- 
power is  74^'))  watln,  and  the  rule  for  finding  tbe  Uorae-powcr  required 
to  maintain  a  current  is  to  divide  the  product  of  the  volts  and  ampere* 
by  710.  J^rithmetic,  however,  is  becoming  daily  more  unpopular, 
and  it  is  obvious  to  electricians  that  this  number  ought  lo  be  ex- 
changed fur  some  power  of  lO.  Clearly  there  i»  only  one  way  to 
acoorapllsh  this — viz.,  by  changing  the  horse-power,  which  is  already 
nearly  ^0  per  cent,  in  exccsn  ol  the  ]x>ner  of  ordinary  horses.  Con- 
sequcutlv,  at  the  reoeut  conference  of  electricians  at  Pliiladclpliia,  it 
was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Preoce,  that  it  is  dcairable 
to  raise  the  horse-power  so  as  to  make  it  equal  to  1,000  watt^t.  lite 
new  horse-power  ko  defined  will  be  about  double  the  power  of  an 
ordinary  horse,  and  will  be  equal  to  marly  tl,:i.'iO  foot-pounds  per 
minute.  \Ve  hare  yet  to  hear  what  tbe  mechanical  engineers  have 
to  say  to  this  proposal,  as  they  hate  by  lar  the  greatest  vested  interest 
in  tiio  old  bone-power  of  Jamca  Watt. 
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But  whatever  may  be  th('Uf;ht  of  tlie  practical  sucnintions  of  tbo 
coiifcrencc,  the  iiiau^niial  adilrf»»  of  the  president,  Profwrnor  H.  A. 
Rowland,  of  John  Ilopkitis  University,  conlaiucil  many  paaaaj-e* 
worth  rvmcRibcriii!;.  Having  showed  that  electricity  "  in  not  energj. 
but  is  a  property  of  matter  and  iacapttblc  of  existing  apart  from 
matter,"  Professor  Rowland  said : — 

"  The  ilioory  of  mnitcr  then  includes  eloclrlcliT  and  magnetUm,  aod  ImiM 
liglil ;  it  includtt  gmviiation,  hcnt,  nnd  chvmiual  action ;  it  fomu  iha  K'^'*' 
problem  of  the  univurwr.  \Vh«nwp  know  what  uialt«r  U,  tJien  tba  rIiMri<>« 
of  light  and  liwit  will  alw  ht  psrfrci,  thro  and  oiily  then  ^all  wo  ktwiw  whw 

is  electricity  will  wlmt  is  inagnetito) Wo  l»rc  seen  bow   thfl  fmblc 

spirit  wliicli  was  waked  up  by  friction  in  the  nmW,  aod  went  forUi  to  draw 
a  light  bodies,  has  grown  until  it  now  dsxiios  th«  world  by  tl«  bnlliuncy, 
and  earri«s  our  ilrougbta  Trom  one  exlre«i)ity  of  the  world  to  the  other.  1( 
is  the  genius  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  whiob,  when  thoroughly  round,  goei  furUi 
into  the  world  to  do  u.i  acrrice,  and  retnrus  bearing  m  wealth,  nntl  liociour. 
and  riches.  But  it  can  never  b«  th«  aerTant  of  un  ignorant  or  taxy  wwrU. 
Tiike  (he  ^■niii:i  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  it  appeared  b>  the  world  wb«n  tlM  onibvr 
was  rubbed,  but  ihn  worlil  kn«w  Dot  tk«  Unguog«  in  which  to  give  it  oixlert, 
and  was  too  lazy  to  loam  it.  The  spirit  of  (lio  niuber  appeared  bitfwre  iImsi 
to  receive  its  order*,  but  was  only  gaxed  at  in  silly  wonder,  and  rctin«l  ia  | 
dingujt,  They  had  but  to  order  It  and  It  would  have  gone  to  ihn  tillerBiiMi 
part  of  Ibo  earth  with  almost  the  velooily  of  light  to  do  their  bi<lding.  Bai 
in  their  ignorance  they  knew  not  it*  language.  For  two  thotuond  yeata  tbrr 
did  not  study  it,  and  wIh^r  they  l>C!gan  to  do  so,  it  took  ibem  two  hundiiJ 
and  llfty  years  to  Itttra  tlu-  lanatingc  xuffioieutly  to  make  a  meaaenger  nf  K.  I 
And  eren  now  we  ore  bat  children  studying  iu  A  B  0.  It  ia  knowlede*  j 
—more  knowledge,  that  wc  want." 

The  domains  of  phytic*  and  physiolo^  seem  doomed  to  beconuil 
more  and  more  intimately  aasociatcd.     By  means  of  a  platinum  wire 
]>aaaing  through  a   glass  tube,  and  aurroundpd   by  dilute  sulnhunr 
acid,  or  solution  of  sine  sulphate,  I'rofcssor  Hermann  succe<caei)  iuj 
reproducing;  many  of  tlic  electric  phenomena  of  living  nerves.     Tliel 
electrodes  connected  with  the  hattCTy,  which  b  to  stimulate  tho  art). 
ticial  nerve,  as  n-ell  a*  thoae  connected  with  the  galvanometer,  which  j 
is  to  receive  and  measure  the  nerve  current,  are  inacrted  in  the  liquiilj 
without  touching  the  wire.     The  action  appe-irs  to  depend  on  the 
creeping  of  a  st^tc  of  polarization  along  the  wire  as  the  polariutioa^ 
opposite  the  electroilcs  opposes  the  passage  of  the  current,  and  com- 
pm  it  to  go  out  of  ii.t  way  to  gain  admission  to  the  wire.     The 
cnrrcnt  in  the  galvanometer  doea  not  immediately  succeed  the  iDttti-| 
duction  of  tho  battery  current,  but  it  follows  it  at  an  interval,  increas- 
ing with  the  distance  of  the  galvanometer  terminals  (Vom   those 
the  battery.     During  the  summer  the  pbenomenoti  has  been  caroTullj 
inTestignted  by  Profi-wor  Hermann  and  Dr.  Samwnys,  and  the  vdocitJ_ 
of  the  "wave"  along  the  artificial  nen-c   hn»  been    measured.      It 
varies  with  different  electrolyte*,  but  iu  their  experinicnu   was  alwavs 
between  ten  and  sixty  metres  per  second,  while  in  the  first  mcoaure- 
mcnt   made  it  was  !iS'3  metres  ]>er  second.      Tbe   velocity  of  ll 
"  action  current "  in  a  ft<og's  nerve  was  found  by  Benatoln  to 
between  26  and  32  metres  per  second. 

WitxtAU  Oaa^nr. 
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These  narrative*  of  fictilioa*  joya  nod  sorrows,  which  from  time 
to  time  we  are  called  on  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  our  readers 
have  an  interest  in  soau  d^ree  independent  of  their  artistic 
merit.  They  mirror  the  changing  thoughts  and  interests  which 
occupy  the  mind  of  lai^e  clashes  of  men  and  women  in  a  way  which 
no  other  br^mch  of  literature  can  pretend  to  da  Wc  do  not  mean 
that  novels  Khow  what  life  is  like.  We  would  tuisure  nil  such  very 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  may  not  know  it  already,  that 
fictitious  ciperiencfl  is  to  real  as  New  York,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
traveller  in  "Martin  Uhuzxlcwit,"  was  bo  Old  York;  the  A.nerican 
reminding  bim  of  the  Knglish  eitr  on  iieconnt  of  its  being  so  tolallr 
dissimilar  in  every  respect.  Uut  novels  shed  light  on  the  idens  of 
that  large  and  increasing  class  who  write  noveU,  and  on  the  wav 
in  which  the  larger  and  faster  increasing  class  who  read  noveU 
are  hcing  taught  to  think  of  life.  They  reflect  the  changing  views 
of  all  that  is  interesting  to  average  humanity,  and  exhibit  on  a 
fonvMiient  scale  the  varying  a»pcct»  of  Hocial  life,  so  far  as  it  is 
reveuled  in  the  suhjecU  vfhich  writers  attempt  to  represent,  and  the 
intercvta  which  they  try  to  satisfy,  independently  of  their  success 
in  these  aima.  'I'be  Sction  of  our  own  day  shows  us  its  breach 
with  the  past,  ita  distruat  of  authority,  its  craving  for  origi> 
nali^,  ita  abhorrence  of  privilege,  in  some  reapecta  better  than 
other  literature  does.  The  old  landmarks  wc  s«e  are  being  obli. 
Icratcd,  much  that  was  taken  for  gmnteil  but  yc«tcnlay  is  cjuentioncd, 
KOme  of  it  in  even  denied.  The  relations  of  hnman  beings  to  (iod, 
nnd  of  men  to  women,  are  alike  investigated  and  scanned  in  a  way 
.  that  would  have  shocked  our  fathers. 

)  What  a  landmark,  for  instance,  in  tJte  history  of  religious  thought  i» 
anch  a  noTel  as  "  Wc  Two."  *  A  saintly  Atheist,  whose  daughter  is 
converted  to  ChriKtianity  by  a  liberal  clergyman,  could  hardly  hare 
heen  delineated  in  fiction  much  before  the  year  18M.  The  appositeness 
of  such  a  conjunction  to  mark  its  own  date  is  not  imjMiirctl  by  the  fact 
that  as  a  pietnre  of  society  the  account  of  the  persecution  to  which 
the  Atheist  i;*  subjected  is  obsolete,  and  the  moral  which  the  writer 
urges  unnecessary.  When  a  lai^e  constituency  chooses  to  be  repre- 
aented  in  Parliament  by  an  eminent  atheist,  even  though  Parliament 
makes  a  difficulty  of  receiving  him  (which  cveryWty  knows  will  have 
to  be  done  sooner  or  Inter)  ;  when  it  is  not  uncommon  to  6nd  one- 
aelf  in  company  whcrtt  a  good  deal  more  courage  t«  m^wssarj-  to  pro- 
fess Christianity  than  Alhcium,  a  warning  against  Christian  bigotry 
if  it  is  to  be  forcible  sliould  take  a  historic  form.  We  should  have 
liked  the  story  made  contemporary,  say,  witli  the  burning  of  Priest- 
ley's house  at  Birmingham.  But  this  is  a  mere  criticism  of  detail; 
the  Itook  is  not  less  accurate  as  an  exprcssiou  of  contemporary  feeling, 
because  it  is  a  gross  anachronism  as  a  description  of  contemporary 
lety.  It  is  valuable  not  only  in  the  description  of  that  intlucnce 
'W«  Two."    Bj  Edaa  LysU.    LooitM  :  Hiinl  k  BtMkcU.    3  rok.  ^ 
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in  onr  time  whicli  importA  tite  spirit  of  relt^on  into  what  rucA  to  be 
considered  irruli^on,  but  for  another  rc&sou,  ou  which  a  critic  irf 
fictioD  has  no  extniBe  for  touching  otherwise  than  in  the  brielat 
possibltt  fiuihioD.  It  exhibits  n  mistake  about  religion  and  in- 
belief  vfTj  common  in  our  Any.  The  Athoiit  is  supposed  to  Ion 
been  rlrir^o  into  bin  unbeMef  by  the  bigotry  and  intolentnn  nl 
Christians.  Surely  it  ia  a  suificient  criticiam  on  the  BUggetti-d  orifin 
of  contemporary  onbebef  to  observe  that  aa  ChriitUns  hare  beoaw 
more  tolerant,  AtheiHts  have  become  more  hostile  to  Chriatianity.  Tb« 
bigoted  Ritualist,  the  bii^tcd  Evangelical,  are  both  more  intereMni; 
to  thoughtful  unbelief  than  the  devout  Broad  Churchman,  nndtheiin 
qnito  as  sympathetic. 

More  light,  perhaps,  i*  shed  on  the  problem  here   touched  on  lit  » 
painful  and  (toverful  study,*  which  will,  however,  be  less  papularthin 
"  \Vc  Two."     It  in  rather  in  the  taste  of  French  than   Knglish  Retion, 
though  we  hasten  to  assure  the  reader  that  there  never  was  a  novel  mart 
penetrated  with  reverence  for  purity  th«n  "Foxglove  Manor."  It  towdits 
on  that  mysterious  region  in  which  the  love  of  men  to  God  ia  seen  to 
have  a  deep  and  hidden  connection  with  the  mutual  love  of  man  ioi 
iroman  ;  and  if  we  cannot  pay  it  what  would  be  the  immense  triboU 
of  saying  tJiat  it  deals  adequately  with  such  a  snbject,  we  mar  at  leul 
declare  that  the  attempt  is  marked   by  power  and    by  a   profoinri 
pathos,  and   associated   vrith   nothing   unworthy.      The    reader  mD 
not  at  once   be  inclined  to  do  it   justice,     (t  follows   far  too  urn 
on    Mr.   Buchanan's    last    production,   and    the   firwt   few   chaptcr^ji 
flujcgcat  a  mere  repetition  of  the  theme  there  treated — religion  ui^| 
love — with  very  slix't^  variations.     But  the  resemblance  i»  superiiei^^ 
and  misleading.     'Die  theme  is  indeed  religion,  and  what  we  call  ]ott; 
but  no  one  who  is  obliged  to  use  the  latter  word  in   that  sense  ot 
avoid  regret  that  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  and  almost   the  won! 
thing  in  the  world,  have  to  bc  callei)  by  tltc  same  name.     The  two 
here  set  side  by  side  with  a  keenness  of  contrast  in  the  guilty  man 
the  weak  woman  that  makes  one  wonder  why  one  needlessly  undergotl 
the  pain  of  contemplating  such  images ;  and  yet  one  would  hope,  wUe 
the  world  continues  what  it  is,  the  pain  is  not  wasted.     The  scdneef  if 
a  sincerely  religious  man.  n  High  Church  clergyman,  and  Mr.  Buchaaan 
has  »/>«oeiatefl  his  religions  and  his  earthly  cmotious  so  as  to  coBreyi 
warning  us  to  the  possible  adultcratiou  with  sensuous  feelings  ofbotL 
JU-ligion,  he  seems  to  urge,  is  no  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  Uk 
emotions  which  it  awakens,  that  part  of  the  nature  which  we  shrink 
from  contemplating  may  lind  its  place  here  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
be  has  brought  out  the  warning  by  painting  aide  by  aide  witli 
scnsuou*  priest  an  .Agnostic  man  of  science,  whose  wife   is  very 
falling  a  victim  to  the  mixture  of  pastoral  warning  and  guilty  passio* 
with  which  the  clergyman  tries  to  corrupt  her  life  and   preserve  bff 
faith.     The  warning,  apparently  suggested  by  this  painful  stndy,  wmiU 
take  some  such  form  as  the  following :   N[ny  not  the  present   wats  a* 
unbelief  whieli  is  ]>assing  over  Chrtf  tvndom  bc  n  hcaven-6eut  iudueBce, 
tending  to  preserve  the  ^rnu  of  a  purer  faith  through  a   wholesaior 
winter  that  shall  killallitanoiciQus  parasites?     That  in  Mr.  Unchansa* 
auspicion  it  seems;  his  critic  must  not  be  supposed  responsible  fivil- 

•  "FosglovsMaooi.''    By  ItoUirt  Boclwaaa.    LMd««ii  CluttaftWlafaa,   • 
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Bot  90  far  as  it  expresses  a  wmYietion  that  life  in  tlic  invid^ihle  lias  ita 
own  dangers,  which  many  escape  hy  ahsnrbiu^  themselves  in  the  out- 
wnnl,  it  is  nti  im;iorttint  truth.  Itit^otry  and  intolerance  are  the 
temptations  of  Chri.-»tiatis  ns  thcyarc  the  temptations  of  huiaan  beings; 
there  is  no  noil  of  belief  or  unbelief  on  which  these  weeds  will  not 
flourish.  But  there  are  paisonous  plantu  which  thrive  bc»t  on  the  soil 
of  Christianity,  and  of  which  those  should  most  e^rneHtlr  beware  whOM 
home  is  in  the  Unseen.  As  an  illustration  of  this  prineiple,  we  would 
earnestly  recommend  "  Foxglove  Manor  "  to  all  who  desire  to  face  the 
dark  {iroblcniA<  of  oor  civilization. 

"  Lncin,  Hugh,  and  Another,"*  lies  on  the  borderland  between  that 
elmss  of  novels  of  which  we  have  just  noticed  Bpeeimens  and  the  mere 
talc  of  the  day.  I'art  of  it  is  very  interesting;,  and  there  is  great 
originality  in  the  conception,  but  it  deals  with  subjects  which 
demand  forcible  treatment,  and  that  the  author  cannot  give, 
while  some  parts  show  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  thing  she  aims 
mt  describing.  But  the  book  is  a  good  illuslntliuu  of  what  has 
been  noticed  as  the  enlarged  scope  of  the  fiction  of  our  dsy. 
There  is  an  aim — not  very  happily  conceived,  and  carried  out 
with  a  good  deal  of  vacillation,  but  still  not  without  some  originality 

to  represent  the  lover,  whose  own  romantic  generosity  has  prevented 
him  becoming  the  husband  of  his  love,  as  a  mixture  of  the  protliiratc 
and  the  saint.  Any  hesitation  as  to  the  depth  of  the  mire  in  which 
the  hero  is  supposed  to  have  fallen  is  obji^clion&blc  from  every  point 
of  view ;  allu.iioits  to  vice  should  be  an  distinct  as  they  should  be  rapid. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  reflection  from  the  moral  confusion  of  an  a^e 
which,  having  had  to  reconsider  the  meaning  of  the  words  true  and 
false,  is  beginning  to  reconsider  the  meaning  of  the  words  right  and 
wrong,  has  a  certain  interest  of  its  own. 

As  a  picture  of  life  that  throws  any  light  on  its  problems,  "  The 
Baby's  Grandmother  "t  would  stand  lnw  indeed.  But  judged  by  the 
teat  according  to  whicb  novels  are  mostly  judged  (we  have  to  notice 
the  first  and  second  edition  together),  it  has  a  ri$;ht  to  head  our  list 
It  will  probably  be  the  most  popular  of  all  the  novels  mentioned  here. 
It  is  a  bright  lively  picture  of  contemporary  life,  with  some  wit,  with 
a  good  deal  of  character  painting,  with  one  original  character,  and, 
above  all,  with  a  great  power  of  construction.  To  a  few  readers  these 
merits  will  he  overborne  hy  a  latent  vnlgaritv  thai  comes  out  definitely 
in  the  picture  of  middle-class  society  in  a  cathedral  town,  and  haunts 
subtly  the  picture  of  genteel  life  in  the  mansion  of  an  earl,  or  rather 
•cems  to  us  implied  in  the  way  the  two  pictures  arc  contra:«tcd. 
We  are  shown  what  is  vulgar  iu  the  middle-elaM  and  shown  nothing 
else  in  it  whatever.  Ala«  for  our  future,  if  this  is  to  be  the  lesson 
of  fiction  for  the  democracy !  Vulgarity  to  the  lowest  class  is 
impossible.  In  the  highest  claM  it  is  not  likely  to  bo  obvious.  In  the 
intermediate  region  it  is  the  quality  moat  easy  to  see  and  to  ])aint,  and 
what  we  need  is  to  be  shown  something  else  by  its  side.     But  "  The 

by's  (irandmothcr "  keeps  us  in  tlic  regiou  where  this  something 
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dse  i>  least  risible.  We  are  always  oa  tlin  surface  of  life.  The 
robust  peroon  and  bad  iRaiiiiem  of  Lady  Matilda's  love  are  depicted  vith 
muchc^cvrriies!^;  but  we  do  not  bear  a  remark  frflru  his  lips,  sbowingnne 
touch  of  iVcliii;;  or  ihonKbt,  from  the  first  paj^c  to  the  last.  To  ber  own 
portrait  this  criticism  islcas  appliciiblc,  and  to  that  of  otte  of  her  brother 
— the  really  original  conception  of  the  booV — it  docs  not  apply  at  all:  but 
ve  must  seek  an  explanation  of  ber  charm  in  what  is  merely  sopcriiciaL 
Almost  all  that  we  learn  of  her  feelini(;s  or  relations  is  unplcasatiti  alic 
MM«kswith  hitter  contompt  of  her  dead  husband,  she  amiuiew  herself  with 
throvriiii;  her  plain  daughter  into  the  shade,  and  hankers  after  lorers, 
though  bating  the  thoughts  of  marria<^.  She  learns  that  twomen  axe 
coming  to  stay  with  her  son-in>law  to  be  gocirathcra  to  bis  baby ;  tbcooly 
fact  she  knows  about  tbem  being  that  tlicy  arc  fnends  of  a  man  she 
despises,  and  remembers  that,  "  She  had  felt  now  and  theii  the  bscina' 
tinn,  the  thrill  of  bein^  first  with  some  one,  the  loadttnr  of  one  pair 
of  eyes,  the  magnet  for  one  pair  of  feet.  She  knew  what  it  felt  to  be 
like  that.  It  felt  nice."  And  these  are  not  the  meditations  nf  ■ 
school-girl,  hat  of  a  grandmother !  But  the  one  exception  to  thi«  liard 
flippant  strain  is  so  graciously  and  forcibly  touchcu,  that  it  aln)(>«tfl 
makes  us  forget  the  rest.  Her  relation  to  her  brothers,  cspedallr  ^ 
her  motherly  bond  with  the  weak  and  winning  junior — a  sort  nf 
glorified  Toots — is  painted  with  a  sympathy  that  makes  the  hardiMK 
elsewhere  rather  surprising.  The  story  has  some  of  Miss  Austoi's 
tuerita,  as  well  as  some  whicli  she  lacks ;  but  the  passage*  id  tW 
style  of  Miss  Austen  —  Lady  Matilda's  daughter  and  aon^tn-lsv 
strongly  rrcall  her — arc  chicilr  interesting  n»  exhibitioK  the  sahlle 
difference  between  those  pictures  of  nltat  is  tedious  \a.  roahty  whicii  4e 
and  do  not  reproduce  its  tedium. 

A  story  centring  in  an  unplca&ing  character  cannot  be  itadf 
attractive,  but  "Jill"*  has  one  rare  merit,  which  makes  na  va^ 
well  of  tho  future  productions  of  the  writer.  It  is  an  autohif^raph? 
in  spirit  aud  not  merely  in  form.  Most  norels  of  this  class  ut 
auto  biographical  only  so  far  aa  they  use  the  first  person  instead  oT 
the  third.  They  avoid  narrating  whnt  the  hem  or  heroine  eoolil 
not  know,  they  try  to  throw  ever^'thing  into  the  {lerspcctire  which 
it  would  take  from  a  single  point  of  ricw,  but  they  rarely  at- 
tempt more,  and  hardly  achieve  so  much.  Tiic  author  of  "  JtU,"  <m 
the  other  hand,  does  not  merely  icll  as  what  one  pair  of  eyes  saw  aid 
one  pair  of  ears  heard,  but  she  gives  it  all  as  it  would  be  coloured  by 
the  lectiugs  of  a  single  character.  It  is  curious  to  note  bowlbissl. 
tempt  brings  in  the  element  of  art.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  ia  *m 
dis^rccable  in  the  book.  It  is  the  autobiography  of  a  young  huh 
who,  in  order  to  escape  from  a  haled  stepmother,  runs  away  from  hotor, 
ateals  a  pune,  foi^es  a  scries  of  characters,  and  gets  a  place  as  lady's 
maid.  Her  adventures  an:  not  very  interesting,  and  her  charsder  h 
most  unamiable ;  and  yet  from  the  mere  fact  that  whnt  is  given  is 
made  everywhere  consistent  with  itself,  there  is  something  barroonioii^ 
something  pleasing  in  the  colouring  of  the  picture.  11'  we  cootrast 
this  novel  with  a  work  of  genius,  by  the  side  of  which,  as  far  as  ik 
matter  goes,  it  has  no  daim  to  he  mentioned—"  Jane  Eyre  " — wc  art 
the  ditforence  between  conceiving  life  as  tccn  from  a  single  point  of 
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view,  and  (Icscribinp  it  in  tlic  name  or  a  Mnglc  indivitloal.  "  Janp 
Kyrr"i»  full  of  wliat  are  virlunlly  (iespriplion*  nf  Jane  Kyrc.  Jill 
iiuveroncc  alludrs  to  ibe  olft-rt  sh«  mnke«  on  oilier  people.  Tlierc  is 
'  juftt  that  vacunm  in  the  oonceiition  of  the  story  vr liieli  ii?  mad"  for  each 
one  of  Q»  \>y  his  own  pcTBoaaiitj-.  Lot  the  reader  only  a»k  himself 
how  cuHoukIv,  whcD  he  turns  from  the  dealing  of  other  pcrMrns  to  his 
own,  there  come*  an  absolute  blank  ia  the  centre  in  place  of  a  definite 
imape-  Samel)0(ly  di<l  this — I  know  the  effect  of  h'w  personality  on 
others ;  how  they  feel  when  he  cotncs  in,  how  Uiey  feel  when  he  goes 
out  But  the  somebody  who  ob»crve<l  him — here  i-acli  of  us  comes  to  a 
|Mnsc.  Who  conid  even  describe  hin  own  iieraoiial  appearance  ?  Who, 
still  more,  could  attempt  to  give  any  notion  of  that  subtle  intluenec 
of  one  pcrwinftJity  on  other  personalities,  be  it  stimulus  or  torpedo 
toncli,  which  is  the  thinjf  we  arc  all  surest  of  about  otlier  people? 
The  ncarett  approach  to  it  is  generally  a  vague  and  disagreeable  specu- 
lation. "  I  am  afraid  the  world  thinks  me  a  dull  sort  of  fellow  ; "  or, 
"What  can  it  be  thai  people  find  formidable  in  such  a  coward  a« 
me?"  ''  Jill  "  is  the  only  work  of  fiction  known  to  ua  in  which  this 
hiatus  of  observation  is  faithfully  preserved,  and  cTCiy  critic  must 
nngur  highly  of  the  originality  of  a  writer  of  whom  he  can  »ay  so 
much. 

Miss  Tytlitr's  penultimate  story  shows  the  inilueuocofourtimc  in  a  way 

somewhat  ditfcront  from  any  novel  we  have  mentioned,    it  is  penetrated 

I  by  one  of  the  best  characteristics  of  the  generation  of  its  leaders — a 

'  tliorough  respect  for  work.     It  takes  u*  to  the  atmosphere  of  a  busy, 

stirring  life,  to  the  fresh  breezy  hillside  and  river-bank,  not  the  le&* 

t»iclure«<iue,  aiul  so  much  the  more  dramatic,  that  tall  chimneys  stand 
ike  pillars  to  the  dark  cloud  that  shadeji  "St.  Miingo'a  City"* — 
»V.,  the  busy  town  of  (Slasjpjw,  The  book  is  full  of  power ;  it  enlarges 
the  circle  of  the  reader's  acquaintance,  instead  of  merely  giving  him 
the  opjxjrtunity  of  criticizing  the  delineation  of  what  is  entirety 
familiar  as  must  novels  do ;  its  picture  of  tlie  genteel  and  half-starving 
old  ladies  in  St.  Mungo's  Square  is  at  once  pathetic  and  ludicrous,  and 
the  Scotch  dialect  of  the  book  gives  it  n  veruucular  llarour  refreshing 
after  so  much  common-place,  and  vet,  with  all  this,  we  are  obliged  to 
own  thai,  aa  a  whole,  the  Iiook  is  disappointing.  It  has  no  centre.  It 
i»  a  scries  of  sketches,  some  of  them  bri-.:ht  and  rigorous,  none  of  them 
WMiting  iu  some  kind  of  merit,  but  all  equally  unfinished.  All  the 
fignres  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  eye.  We  have  to  take  an 
interest  in  three  pair  of  lovers,  and  arc  just  as  much  or  ju&t  aa  little 
oonctjntcd  about  tlic  happiness  of  any  individual  young  gentleman  or 
lady  as  shout  that  uf  the  other  five.  Then  there  is  the  raost  intolerably 
tiresome  will  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  met  with,  even  iu  the 
pages  of  »  novel.  Xercrthelew,  if  the  re^er,  believing  our  assnr- 
nnoe  that  the  course  of  true  love  runs  smooth,  not  to  say  Hat,  with 
all  lh^l^e  pair  of  lovers,  wonid  stop  resolutely  at  the  end  of  the 
itecond  volume,  be  would  make  ao|uaintancc  with  a  new  set  of 
friend?,  all  full  of  life  and  charaet<T,  and  get  tired  of  lianll^  any  of 
them.  Itnt  no  novel-reader  is  ever  so  temiterate.  All  will  insist  on 
tnking  more  than  is  pootl  for  them,  whatever  the  critic  may  say,  and 
every  criticism   runs   u.nturally  inio  the  form,  neeessicaied   by  their 

*  "  ».  MmisD's  O^."    tl)-  Sonli  Tytlor.    London :  CliMto  k  Wiailaa.    3  rols. 
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intemperance,  of  beseenhiti]^  the  wriMrs  to  help  them  lesa  libenllv. 

If  only  'Siim  Tytler  had  coosoatcd  to  be  raUd  uy  thU  warniuK,  "St.! 

Mungo's  City  "  might  have  been  a  vciy  charming  norel.  but  she  i«  »o 

much  in  iiiMO  of  it  that  our  quarterly  notice  has  to  include  two  Ktonct 

from   hi^r  fluent  pen.     "  Bcuuty  and  the  Bv^sl"*   Iia^  appe&rud  id 

a  popular  form,   and   bciirt  traces  of  the  dtvailvauta^M  oi  Ruclt  an 

oriRiu  ;  the  wliole  of  th.i  iliirvl  vohime,  and  a  good  dual  of  the  othert. 

being  mere  puldiu);.    ItLs  not  a  very  happy  ciL^ay  after  Mik*  Thackeray, 

but   there  are  some  scenes  of  great   pathos,  and  the  character  o( 

the   Beaat  (a  sergeant  first   degraded   to   the   ranks   and  afterwardi 

diHmi&sed  the  service  with  ignnminy)  is  a  very  intcrcstinf;  and  coa- 

sistent  one.     Why  will  one  gifted  with  the  rare  power  of  briugin; 

the  pathos   of  humble   life   before  the  reader  spend  her  energies  on 

vapid   sketches  of   contemporary   nociely   which    dou^ns   can    n»ki; 

Iwitter  than  *hc  dooK,  and  which  when   they  are  pretty  good  *vtm 

to  mt   not  woitliy   of   a   place   beaide   lier   pictures  of  the    (vavhcr- 

womau'ii  dculh-hed  or  the  poacher's  eoUa^e  ?      She  finds,  no  diwbt, 

that  the  majority  of  licr  audience  cares  for  fashionable  soeieiy  moit, 

and  wc  are  living  under  the  rule  of  the  niajority. 

The  same  cause  comes  in  to  damage  a  novel  t  by  the   author  o( 
"Ginx's  Baby,"  which  wc  heartily  recummend  to  all   readers   odl-  fl 
fashioned  enough  to  care  for  an  cxcitiug  plot,  a  predilection  to  which  ' 
wc  plead  guilty  ourselrcx.     When  the  author  gel»  into  high  life  be 
makes  a  few  blunders  and  is  out  of  his  clt^ment ;  but  it  is  quite  posaible 
to  skip  all  that,  and  the  rest  of  the  elory  is  told  with  gre.it  daxh  aw) 
movement,  its  only   defcet  from  this  point  of  view  heinf;    that  the 
mystery   is   nnveiicil   rather   too   soon.      The   reader   who   demaoda 
chanicUr-painttng  or  probability  must  look  elscnherc;  but  Sontac. 
the  chief  of  the  detective  force,  has  some  individuality,  and  the  ghastly 
incident  with  which  the  Hlory  opens  is  not,  we  believe   (as  far  a> 
physical  rireumstanoea  go),  irithout  some  panitlel  in  fnct.     If  nirrvlf  m 
lor  the  rarity  of  the  species,  so  good  a  S|>('eimeii  of   the  novel  iif  ^ 
incident  as   a   "A   Week   of   Pas-iioti"  ought  not  to   pasn    vitbool 
mention. 

"  St.  >1  ungo's  City  "  occasionally  reminds  the  rMider  of  that  wnttr 
who  has  made  the  lowland  Scotch  dialect  for  ever  dear  and  poetic  la 
the  iovcw  of  romance,  ilr.  Black's  last  novel  somctimca  recalls  Sco« 
for  other  reasons.  The  resemblance  is  a  disadvantage.  Wc  arc  led  tt 
the  opening  to  expect  a  kind  of  interest  that  the  story  docs  not 
possess.  It  has  no  plot,  and  wc  fancy,  at  first,  that  there  is  to  be  an 
elaborate  plot.  But  a  reniini.->ccnee  of  Scott  is  not  entirely  mu- 
leuding  in  connection  with  this  delightful  picture  of  KngliiJi  life  in 
the  piutt.  "Judith  Shakespeare":  calls  the  reader  into  u  far-awsv 
world  of  bright  vivid  imagery,  and  lew  him  return  to  tJie  cvpn--iljir 
world  as  from  refreshing  travel.  It  is  in  a  far  more  nmbiliniis  utraia 
than  Mr.  Black  has  tried  before.  The  heroine  has  no  le&s  illustrieui 
parentage  than  her  name  suggests :  the  reader  i»  indeed  called  upon  tu 
make  Acquaintance  with  a  daughter  of  Shaki-speare.  But  not  i 
aentencc  in  the  story  betrays  effort  or  arduous  preparation  ;  it  is  told  ia 

*  "BMUtyandthettcMt."     Uy  Sanili  1>-UBr.     Lnndoo  :  aintto  A  WukIu*.    3tdk 
+  "A   Wouk  M  I'MMOii."      |iy  Uw*nl  JcnliiiM,  Antl.or  <J  ••iiim'»   IWiy,"  « 
Loadon ;  Itcniinftlm  A  C'lX 
t  "  JiuJitb  SlMii«^Mv<>."    By  WiUiaa.  Itlnck.    Lnn.lon  i  tlsamilbu  t  C»  S  «il> 
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B  6traiu  of  lucii)  Kiiglish,  ivdl-suitnl  to  a  narratirc  of  Kltxa)>ctUnn 
£n^lan(),  never  iitiikiiij;  Mow  the  dignity  of  its  thctue  iiiid  yet  wUli 
sometliing  of  thi-  homely  diroctiics*  of  a  Ktory  told  to  a  child.  All 
that  history  tells  ua  of  Jiiditli  Shakesjjearu  i*  tliiit  »he  was  the  tyrin  sister 
of  thai  1  laiiilet  Shakcspcarc^ilie  poet's  only  non— who  died  at  IhcIto 
yi-ani  did,  and  llic  wife  of  a  vintner  whose  father  wrote  the  only  letter 
addrr-Mcd  to  Sliukc^ptarc  in  existence,  I'Vom  these  meajjrc  mnteriiils 
Mr,  llliick  lia«  wurkn)  out  a  chnrmiii^  character,  cousiHtcDt,  original, 
probahle;  lii!  Im*  represented  in  tUig  daughter  of  ShakeMpearc'w,  n 
nature  endowed  with  the  dramatic  tviupcrament  as  di-itin^jtiishcd  from 
the  dramatic  ^cniu.t,  and  ive  arc  niude  to  feel  that  Shakcupearc'n  intellect 
might  have  tranfJstcii  itself  into  just  thi»  wide-reaching  many-sided 
sympathy,  thi?  rich  motherly  care  for  weakness  and  misfortune,  thia 
freakish  waywardness  of  mood,  this  imaginative  view  of  all  relations, 
this  recoil  from  all  austerity  of  moral  claim.  We  are  shown  pretty 
little  glimpKCs  of  the  funeiful  way  in  which  this  daiii;htcr  of  ShaUe- 
apcnre  weaver  her  own  small  adventures  into  an  inclioatc  drama,  and  are 
made  to  feel  how  strongly  the  dramatic  opposes  itself  to  the  moral 
nature,  how  ahhorrent  to  the  keen  appreciation  of  varying  mood  and 
picturesque  characteristic  is  any  I'uritaii  ati.ilerity,  while  yet  Puritanism 
sppears  in  a  portrait  so  lovely  and  dclteato  that  the  relation  of  the 
two  maidens — the  Puritan  and  the  player's  daughter — sccma  but  to 
symbolise  the  relation  of  a  true  art  to  a  true  moral  life.  Its  harsher 
form,  esprcssi-d  in  the  Puritan  pastor,  who  seeks  to  make  Judith  his 
wile,  is  less  happy,  though  there  is  a  certain  originality  in  his  relation 
to  the  impctuuii*  girl  swayed  by  the  rehcracnt  impulses  of  which  he 
ean  lake  no  eo^nij^ame.  But  what  is  powerful  in  the  story  is  the 
sense  kept  up  ev^rjwhcre  ihrouxh  it  of  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
great  genius.  It  would  have  been  still  more  powerful  if  Mr.  Black 
iiad  never  brought  Shakespeare  on  the  scene ;  but  he  appears  so 
seldom,  and  his  utterances  arc  almost  all  so  slight,  that  it  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  his  personality  affects  the  whole  as 
llie  hidden  snn  idTccts  the  laniUcapo  that  glows  with  vuunet  radiance. 
A  rich,  mij^hty,  tolerant  character  is  felt  near  at  hand  in  all  the  moral 
colouring  of  the  picture,  and  there  is  something  impreasivc  in  the  very 
&ct  that  it  is  never  described  or  allowed  any  characteristic  expression : 
the  one  scene  which  is  an  exception  to  this  seems  to  us  a  failure.  Part 
of  the  interest  of  the  story  lies  in  an  idea  wluch  wc  hope  is  more  and 
more  dawning  on  the  writers  of  fietion — that  the  love  which  ends  iu 
marriage  is  n6t  the  only,  nor  always  even  the  strongest,  emotion  tliac 
cxerciws  the  heart  of  man  or  woman.  Of  conmo,  no  writer  can  intro- 
duce Shaki^pearc  into  tiction  and  make  his  inlluence  subordinate)  and 
all  the  interest  of  the  volume  lies  iu  Judith's  love  for  her  father.  She 
wants  no  lover,  all  tlic  romance  and  cuthnsiasm  of  love  is  wrought  up 
in  the  fenour  of  her  devotion  to  the  kindred  but  larger  soul  who  sur< 
rounds  her  life  with  an  almusphcreuf  magical  influence.  There  is  some 
sattsfaclion  in  knowing  that  tht^  litter  already  alluded  to — a  sadly  di»< 
apiwinting  doi-ument  as  the  only  bit  of  manuscript  on  nhi^'h  we  are 
suie  that  S!iaki?>pcare's  eyes  have  glanced  and  his  tin^ni  touched — was 
ao  application  for  a  loan  of  thirty  pounds  which  seems  to  have  1>een 
granted,  and  tliat  wc  may  think  of  Sliakespeare's  daughter  as  united  to 
the  son  of  Shakespeare's  grateful  old  friend.  If  Judith  Shakespeare  ««e% 
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such  as  she  is  represented  here,  her  relation  to  her  father  was  alwayi 
the  keynote  of  her  life,  and  all  the  sorrow  and  agitation  of  the  atory 
are  wrought  up  with  her  love  and  fear  of  him.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  in  proportion  aa  the  story  grows  emotiona]  we  lose  the  refreshing 
sense  oi  escape  from  our  own  atmosphere.  Judith's  remorse  fi>r  the 
rash  exhibition  of  the  sheets  of  "Tbe  Tempest"  to  a  wild  youth 
in  biding  from  his  creditors,  tvhich  results  in  their  independent  pub- 
lication, and  the  illness  which  it  brings  on,  are  pure  nineteenth 
century,  and  we  feel  the  antique  dialect  almost  an  aSectation  in 
the  utterance  of  sentiments  so  purely  modern.  One  wonders  why 
any  attempt  to  paint  emotions  which  have  nothing  essentially  modem 
about  them  in  tbe  experience  of  tbe  past  should  bring  in  a  sense  of 
incongruity,  a  feeling  as  of  a  wrong  colour  in  a  painting,  but  so  it  is. 
Most  readers  must  have  felt  this  in  George  Eliot's  "  Bomola,"  and  all 
readers  must  have  felt  that  the  satislytng  harmony  of  any  of  tbe 
Waverley  Novels  is  due  to  their  consistent  avoidance  of  any  but  the 
broadest  and  simplest  emotions  of  which  otir  nature  is  capable.  It  a 
not  that  we  know  how  a  fifteenth-century  Italian  or  sixteenth-centurf 
English  girl  would  have  felt,  and  decide  that  it  is  not  well  described, 
we  arc  willing  enough  to  take  our  author's  word  for  that.  It  is  that 
we  must  not  hear  the  dialect  of  our  own  day,  and  that  no  genius  is 
strong  enough  to  recover  the  emotional  dialect  of  tbe  past  when  once 
we  desert  those  emotions  and  relations  which  belong  to  all  humanity 
and  even  extend  beyond  it.  Mr.  Slack  does  not  sin  in  this  respect  as 
George  Eliot  does  ;  he  never  analyzes,  he  only  describes.  But  still, 
the  situation  he  deticrihes,  or  rather  the  emotion  it  gives  rise  to,  is 
somehow  wanting  in  the  simplicity  that  lends  itself  to  a  translation 
into  the  dialect  of  the  past.  This  criticism  only  applies  to  the  third 
volume,  aud  docs  not  prevent  our  closing  the  volume  with  the  sense 
of  a  changed  atmosphere  which  is  the  peculiar  charm  of  tiction,  and 
which  Mr.  Black  has  never  bestowed  on  his  readers  more  graciously. 

Ji"LiA  Wedgwood. 


Ill— GENEIiAL    LITERATURE. 

BiofijiAi'iiY.— Mr.  Froude  has  profited  so  far  by  the  criticism  pro- 
voked by  his  previous  contributions  to  the  biography  of  Carlyle,  that 
in  the  two  concluding  volumes,  which  have  just  appeared,*  he  has 
prudently  suppressed  the  proper  names  in  passages  that  might  give 
reasonable  otfcnce  to  living  people;  but  he  observes  no  more  measure 
than  before  in  bis  exposure  of  liis  friend's  inlirmities  of  temper  and 
the  troubles  of  bis  domestic  life.  Absolute  concealment  on  some  at 
least  of  these  matters  may  not  have  been  required,  but  they  are  all 
here  obtruded  on  us  ud  imitseavi,  and  out  of  proportion  to  their  real 
significance  in  Cnrlylc's  history.  Mr.  Froude  shelters  himself  under 
inconsistent  excuses,  lor  he  first  argues  that  justice  forbade  him  from 

•  "Tbomoa  Carlylo  :   a  Hi^^tory  of  hii  Life  in   Londoo,  1884-1881."     By  Juki 
Anthony  froade,  M.A.     LcindoD  :  Locgniani,  GreeD  ft  Co. 
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wiilitiolding  (laiimgiiig  disclosure-?,  aiiJ  llieu  in  tlic  same  breatli  allozcs 
timt  the  (]iM;1uKurL-«  urc  li^'ss  dumoj^iug  t)iaa  a  rctJccnci^  whivti,  in  his 
curious  ju<lgni«:-iit,  would  only  liavu  led  ]>i-oplc  lo  »uitpcct  tfiat  tlicre 
vas  something  still  mutu  diimagiiig  to  liidi;.  Puople  who  would  ttuspcct 
•hat  tnav  soapect  it  yet,  if  they  like;  but  the  world  generally  wouli) 
willingly  lave  a  decent  veil  over  the  transitory  (juarriiJa  of  what  waa 
»t  bottom  a  deeply  affectionate  domestic  Ufa  Still,  Mr.  Froude  must 
be  credited  with  a  profound  and  honest  admiration  for  the  grcnt  and 
noble  qualities  uf  Carlylc's  nature,  and  he  has  not  forgotten  to  unfold 
thew  to  us  with  bis  whole  unrivalled  literary  skill.  With  all  th«  fault* 
attribntcd  to  him  in  Mr.  Fronde's  pages,  the  Carlyli;  there  portrayed 
will  remain  one  of  the  mojt  impressive  ligurc*  tti  our  literature;  and  with 
allMr.Froude'sown  faults  as  a  biographer,  the  work  he  has  now  finished 
will  live  aa  one  of  the  most  important  and  greatest  biographies  in  our 
Inngua<;c. — Lord  Malmcabury,  who  hail  dropped  out  of  public  sight  for 
Komc  time,  comes  before  the  world  again  with  a  work  that  will  pro- 
bably inercjiM  the  world's  interest  lu  him.  His  "Memoirs  of  an  K\- 
Miiiistcr"*  is  one  of  Ihc  most  entertaining  books  of  the  sciisoii.  Ho 
saw  much  of  Ihc  men  and  ufTairs  of  his  generation,  and  hux  many  a 
Kood  story  and  many  u  bit  of  interesting  gumtip  to  tell  us  about  them. 
lie  is  an  excellent  nwonttu.}',  and  itketches  o)f  peo|ile  and  incidents 
in  a  lively  and  easy  way.  One  of  his  main  objects  in  writing  the  book 
was  to  give  his  rcmiuisccnees  of  Napoleon  III.,  whom  he  knew  well 
long  ijcfore  he  had  to  deal  with  him  as  Foreign  Secretary  ;  aud  of  tho 
latv  Lord  Derby,  in  whose  two  Administrations  he  served,  aud  for 
whom  lie  shows  all  through  a  devoted  admiration.  He  often  throws 
out  valuable  bghtx  ou  the  party  politics  of  the  time,  and  his  work  will 
bo  sought  by  the  historian  for  the  sake  of  that  kind  of  information  ; 
but  whether  he  speaks  of  political  perwmnges  or  of  hi.s  experienciw  in 
travel  or  sport,  hi;  is  always  eminently  readable  and  arausiug. — .Mr. 
James  Payu,t  who  also  favours  us  this  month  with  somo  autobiographic 
sketches,  is  an  author  of  whom  it  !a  supcrlluous  to  make  a  similar 
remark.  He  is  nothing  if  not  readable  and  amusing,  aud  the  recol- 
lections which  he  has  now  reprinted,  with  some  improvements,  from  the 
Corn/tilt,  are  no  exception  to  his  ordinary  agreeable  rnle.  11ic  stories 
are  all  well  told,  aud  the  spirit  is  throughout  tiweet  and  geiiiul.  Nut 
a  trace  of  literary  jealousy  infects  these  reminiscences  of  literary  people. 
— Anything  written  about  the  brilliant  band  of  Byron's  "Scotch 
Rcriewcrs,"  of  whom  Sydney  Smith,  Jeffrey,  Macaulay,  and  Carlylo 
were  the  prominent  figures,  must  hare  a  certain  amount  of  literary 
nnd  general  attraction.  It  docs  not  follow  that  authors  have  a  right 
to  »Iiclter  their  insudicicncy  under  such  prestige.  The  worshipper  of 
heroes  is  often  weak  of  baud  if  strong  of  heart.  Tliat  Mr.  Stuart  J. 
Keid,  in  bis  additionj  to  the  biographic  literature  connected  with  the 
name  of  .Sydney  Smith,  cleric:il  mil  and  political  writer,  has  produced 
a  readable  volume  in  spite  of  a  prosy  and  turgid  style,  must  with  aonio 
quite  reaaonablo  demur  be  granted.     As  gleaucr  in  a  field  that  had 

*  ".McPMin  of  on  RX'MiQUrtrr:  An  sntobinj^jipliy."  l!y  the  ttlglit  Kan.  the  Eu I 
9f  UslmalHin',  (..(Mt.     l.on(l0B:  LangEiiiaiiii&Co. 

+  "Sotno  iMvruy  ICi'CtJIiK.'tii'ii*."     By  JitiiM  l^iyn.     I^uiidnii :  Sinltli,  Elilcr  A  Co. 

S  "  A  8katvli  ul  tJic  Life  uiA  Timn  o(  tliu  )!eT.  Kjilnvy  Siiiitl>.  Hnvtur  i>I  Ctmibc- 
Vbtcy.  umI  UinoB  Itfui'ltntnry  t-f  St.  I'nnl'a.  Itetcd  cu  f'atnil)'  VuiuidcbIb  and  the 
KccollccliMii  of  I'crnuial  Friuid*."    By  lituntt  J.  I'.cid.     Lcudou  :  Santpaon  Low  iH,  Co. 
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already  bpon  reaped,  m  tlic  racniuir  by  I^ady  noUand,  SmloM* 
daughter,  in  Lord  lIouglitoD's  moiiOKrai»li,  aud  in  duzcia  ol'  rdated 
Ijook.*,  Mr.  Rcid  bas  laljoiirwi  with  considerable  succcsn.  But  it  Uit 
to  be  queittiuiicd  whether  what  little  of  new  he  has  found  entitled  hun 
to  writ*  a  liifc  of  H<0  rather  badly  printed  paRCs,  padded  with  loo« 
diacuAsion,  from  bis  own  point  of  view,  of  the  freueral  uolitica  of  the 
time.  Literary  piirpnsc  would  have  been  better  Kerrea  hy  a  booklrl 
containiiift  the  few  not  very  impoitnnt  or  charaetcriBtic  letter*  and 
writitigs  iiitherto  unknown  to  the  (niblic.  The  puticut  devotion  wliidi 
induced  him  to  visit  the  Kecncii  of  hi.t  hero's  pilgrimage,  to  get  liearuf 
detail?  and  really  valuable  pictorial  illustiations,  deserves  all  Kyraiuthy. 
But  why  should  lie  write  to  notable  men  in  lliSS  for  ccrtifieatea  as  to 
the  character  of  the  llev.  Sydney  Smith  ?  Let  nooneawume,  howcrcr, 
that  the  book  is  without  interest.  On  the  contrary,  with  all  its  taults,  it 
cntrnpe  nud  holds  the  attention  to  the  last  pagc—Htrsier'a  mono^nnph 
on  the  earlier  life  of  Coliguy  has  just  been  traniilated  into  Ensiifth,*  ll 
ia  not  a  work  of  original  inrestigation,  but  an  endeavour  to  pioeal 
certain  sides'  of  Coligny's  life,  especially  its  reli^ous  side,  in  a  cJearet 
and  more  adequate  light  than  they  have  hitherto  received.  The 
admiral's  work  as  a  pioneer  of  French  eolonizatiou,  which  aluo  had  a 
religious  side,  ftets  prominent  attention.  Th«  author  writes  a  lucid 
and  vigorous  style,  and  the  book  is  a  useful  addition  to  our  available 
literature  on  the  subject.— Among  the  many  hooks  that  have  been 
evoked  by  the  AVyeliffc  quincentenary,  none  deserves  a  better  welcome 
than  the  revised  edition  I'rofcswr  Montagu  Burrows  has  just  inutd 
of  his  Oxford  Lectures  o»  the  Reformer's  place  in  bistory.t  Mr. 
Durrows  dilTera  from  current  views  on  some  points,  but  hitherto  lo 
little  had  been  accurately  linown  about  much  of  Wycliircs  life,  ihit 
current  views  were  oftcu  little  better  than  trndittonal  :iHsnwptiom. 
Mr.  Burrows  has  sought  by  honest  inquiry  to  j*ei  as  far  as  poasiWc 
at  the  bottom  of  things,  and  he  has  a  iound  judgment  and  always 
u  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  His  clear  and  instructiTe 
little  volume  may  be  commended  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  nature  and  effects  of  the  work  of  NVycHffc.  Mr.  Austin  Dolwon't 
"Thomas  Bewick  and  his  Pupils  "'J  is  written  with  all  the  author's 
delicacy  and  finish  of  style.  It  gives  us  some  simple  and  intcrevliag 
accounts  of  the  Bewicks,  Xesbit,  ClcnncU,  and  others  of  our  earlier 
wood -engravers,  and  it  is  embellished  by  excellent  illustrations  of  tbdf 
work. 

MisCEU,4SEors. — Sir  Spender  St.  Johu  gives  a  very  dark  account  of 
the  republic  of  Hayti.S  His  infommtion  is  itnuaniairy  full  and  exact, 
for  he  lived  long  in  llayti  as  H.M.  Miuister-Kesident,  and  he  evi- 
dently studied  the  country  and  its  people  very  closely,  lie  rocs  o»« 
its  history,  the  character  of  its  people,  its  government,  cduoatiim.  Uw, 
police,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  sees  signs  of  rapid  dccudence  c»m- 
wltcre.     With  the  formn  of  a  modern  republic  and  the  prvaoooo  uf  i 

•  "CoUcny:  Um  Eactftr  Life  ot  Um  (Itmt  llu^enoi-"  ^' '  ^'~  -"  B«rai«r.  RSI 
Trniitla(«(ll>y  Annie  HorvoiMt  llolniiltn.     l.oiidc>« ;  Hixldtr  &  :i 

*  ■' Wiolif*  Pl.icc in  Ilutor^-."     Bjr Uonltgii  Rnrnnc*,!!.  jo  riufiA^Bll 
Modem  llwtdiV'     IjUidua:   WilUun  t>biat«r 

:  {.DOiloQ-.  <'h4tti>A  Wimlu. 

f  •■  ll>rt>,  or  tlie  BlauL  lt«|niliU&"    Bf  Su  »]»iMtv  tit.  Jwlia,  K.C.U.tL     UmIw 
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Climtian  liit^r&rctiy,  llic  couittrr  is  lapsing  into  nnaivliy  and  Imrbariun. 
ICspcdally  startling  is  tiic  ^runcing  prcraleiicc  ni  liumaii  >nrriliif  iinil 
cauni))alii>m,  of  ultich  the  author  produces  many  only  too  plain  proufi^. 
Though  uidcIcniDg,  the  book  is  unoomnionly  full  of  intcrcat,  ami  of 

■  valuable  and  wcl!-lcstc(l  tnowledge. — The  season  ha§  as  yet  produced 
no  more  charming  book  than  Mr.  Hamerton's  "  Iluiuan  Intercourse."" 
It  in  n  Kcrics  of  social  essays  of  the  old  Siiednlor  sort,  abouuding  in 

•  thoughtful  and  wise  obM:rvatiaii  of  life  aud  all  its  viaye,  and  brcatliing 
a  spirit  of  genial  but  thoi-ougbly  manly  n^Hectiou.  The  style  is  quiet, 
neful,  often  felicitous,  every  way  suiting  Uie  matter.  The  Buhjccis 
L  with  arc  various  arid  n'ltractive ;  among  others,  Independence, 
the  Rights  of  the  (iuest;  ('om)ianionship  in  Marriage;  (ieuteel  li;iio> 
rancc;  Noble  Bohemianism ;  Why  we  are  Apparently  becoming  less 
Itebgious;  Whv  wc  arc  lleally  hceomiug  less  KcIiE;;ious ;  and  so  on. 
B  And  vrhatorvr  (be  subject,  bis  remarks  arc  slways  interesting  and  stig- 
H  gcMtivc. — Mr.  Charles  Bird's  "  Higher  Education  in  Germauy  and 
B  Kiigland,"t  i«  a  brief  prficlical  account  of  the  orgauixatiou  and 
W  curriculum  of  the  German  higla-r  Hchuols,  with  critieaL  remarks 
and  suggestions  with  reference  to  tiiose  of  England,  and  it 
will  be  found  very  useful  by  those  who  are  interested  in  tlio 
increasiugly  important  qui-stiuu  of  secondary  education  in  this 
country.  The  book  is  written  by  a  schoolmaster  who  knows  his 
bnsiDcss,  and  his  descriptions  of  things  as  his  practised  eye  saw 
them  naturally  contain  observations  and  bints  worthy  of  attention. — 
Mr.  Wingficld,  to  whose  knowledge  of  the  history  of  costume  we  are 
indebted  lor  that  reproduction  of  English  costumes  »inec  the  Conquest 
which  forms  so  cfTcetivc  and  popular  u  feature  in  the  Healtii  Exhibition 
at  South  Kensini^ton,  luis  now  pnblished  an  attractive  e«say  on  the 
changes  and  development  of  civil  costume  in  this  country,  together 
with  ft  number  of  coloured  illustrations  of  its  various  pliaH's  nt 
different  epochs,  and  explanatory  notes  upon  the  same.J  Tlie  hand- 
some volumo  will  he  of  especial  interest  to  the  numerous  visitors  to 
the  Exhibition ;  but  will  have  a  ]K'rmimcut  vnltu,-  besides,  as  a  eaieful 

•  and  painstaking  record  of  the  varying  formn  of  English  attire.  Air. 
WingfiGld's  authorities  have  been  the  illuminators  of  curly  MSS.  and 
books,  the  ladies  who  worked  the  old  lapratry,  the  sculptort  of  old 
Dionumcnial  efltgies  in  churches,  all  of  whom  arrayed  their  ligurcs 
very  carcfnlly  in  contemjiorary  costumes,  and  the  portrait- painters  of 
later  times,  who,  however,  are  less  trustworthy   for   the  purpose,  as 

»they  had  a  habit  of  often  clothing  their  sitters  in  a  purely  fancy  dress. 
From  ihcBC  sources  Mr.  Wingficld  has  been  able  to  give  us  a  very 
good  idea  of  tbc  types  of  dress  that  prcTailcd  at  each  successive  epoch, 
when  fashions  changed  more  slowly  than  they  do  now,  and  to  produce 
a  work  at  once  interesting  to  tbo  general  reader  and  useful  fur  the 
more  e\act  studeut. — Schoolcraft's  life- long  researches  into  the  Indian 
tribes  of  America  havo  supplied  us  with  one  of  the  most  valuahle 
bo()te*ofanlhro[ioloirieal  data  ever  collected,  but  they  have  not  hitherto 
rbeea  placed  before  the  public  in  so  convenient  and  accessible  a  form 


*  "  [luman  Inkreoutw  "     B7  i'hi)ip<>ilbcrt  lliuiart'in,    Lonitou:  UncniilltuiKCo. 
■f  Lowloa  :  Kcsui  {"uul,  Tivncli  &  Co. 

t  "  Jfota  on  ('ivl!  iraniauM  in  P.ouUn'l  finm  tli«  Comixnest  to  III*  K«puuy-''    By 
'   I  Hon.  U«M  WibjtliuM.     I>indnii  :  Wtllixm  Uava  &  !<iui( 
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AS  their  great  importance  and  interest  deserved.  Messrs.  Lippincott 
were  therefore  well  advised  in  undertakiog  to  condense  the  six  balky 
quartos  in  which  Schoolcraft's  rich  materials  were  buried  into  the 
two  portable  and  welUprinted  volumes  that  are  now  before  no.*  The 
task  has  been  committed  to  Mr.  Francis  Drake,  son  of  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Indian  investigation,  and  he  has  done  his  work  with 
excellent  judgment  and  conscientious  care.  His  duty  was  not  confined 
to  condensation,  for  omissions  have  been  supplied,  and  the  fruits  of 
investigations  made  since  the  time  of  Schoolcraft  into  the  origin, 
language,  and  antiquities  of  the  Indian  tribes,  have  been  incorporated. 
^ith  this  view,  some  sections  of  Schoolcraft's  book  have  been  re- 
written rather  than  condensed,  and  some  entirely  new  chapters  have 
been  contributed  b3f  the  editor,  describing  the  present  condition  of 
the  tribes,  their  history  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  their  present 
status  as  compared  with  their  past.  We  have  here,  therefore,  a  most 
important  and  valuable  work,  giving  us  as  complete  and  exact  an 
account  of  the  American  Indians  as  it  is  possible  to  furnish  in  the 
existing  state  of  our  knowledge.  It  may  be  added,  that  it  is  embel- 
lished with  excellent  steel  engrarings. 

'  "  The  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States. '  Edited  by  Francis  S.  Drake.   London: 
J.  B,  Lippincott  &  Co. 
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TH  R  propowd  reform  of  the  adminUtration  of  the  great  metropolis 
of  the  British  Empire  hu  elicited  counsels  and  criticisms 
from  various  quurlcra.  The  Bill  now  before  the  country  give* 
prim<(  facie  the  iiuprcssion  of  being  a  ircU-considcrcd  and  carefally 
prciiared  meiuurc.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  paii*  juil^meiit  ou  Iiivrs  of 
admiuistrative  orgaoinatioD.  The  critic. has  generally  ouly  one  prin- 
cipal side  of  the  comprclienvive  work  before  his  eyes,  aud  hix  practicid 
experience  is  restricted  to  but  a  fcir  sides  of  it  altogether,  though 
he  may  believe  himself  able  to  survey  the  whole.  The  positioa  of  a 
foreigner  is  in  this  respect  even  less  favourable  than  that  of  a  native. 
Id  fact,  all  practical  espcneuce  becomes  an  unsafe  guide  where 
existing  abuses  force  the  legislator  to  devise  quite  new  combinationa 
in  a  living  organism. 

Safer  and  more  successful  appears  the  method  of  coatpa)'isoK,  irhcn 
it  is  possible  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  the  working  of  a  new  system. 
The  uiuntci]>aJ  reform  in  the  direction  of  unity,  which  is  at  the  preseut 
moment  under  consideration  for  the  English  metropolis,  has  been 
lung  since  carried  out  in  the  towns  of  Germany.  The  dilticullit» 
which  modern  cities  of  monstrous  proportions  bare  to  encounter, 
have  made  themselves  severely  felt  in  the  German  metropolis,  as  well 
as  tbc  English,  hut  they  have  been  orercome. 

It  will  therefore  be  iiiter«tiiijt.  "l  H'e  present  juncture,  to  give 
a  comprehensive  idea  qf  tbc  administration  of  the  city  of  Berlin.  The 
author  of  this  nsny  will  be  able,  to  do  so,  because  he  has  Ijeen  since 
the  year  1848  an  active  member  of  that  administration,  and  lias  taken 
part  in  its  most  importimt  transactions  und  in  its  attempts  at  reform. 
To  make  the  comparison  useful  to  the  English  reader,  it  is  necessary,  of 
coune,  to  have  an  aaiuaiutaucc  vrlth  the  constitution  of  the  City  of 
London,  with  the  Municipal  Corjuration  Acts,  and  with  the  working 
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of  tlie  variom  newlr  appDinU.-d  Hoards  in  Knglnntl.  Tlie  sultior 
hopes,  hovrvver,  that  the  Kngli^ib  reAdcr  of  tlic  foUoiriiig  sketch  will 
b«vc!  no  difScnlty  in  undcntaDditig  the  mnnncr  iu  which  in  Qermuij 
the  functions  of  th<!  borough  Justioen  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  rarioui 
Boards  are  united  in  one  homogeneous  corporation.  Th«Tc  is  no 
part  of  the  inuuicipa)  iiiHtitutions  of  Euf^lish  boroughs  which  wiU  be 
altogether  left  out  of  sight  in  the  following  sketch. 

For  s  mutuftl  undentAuding  there  is,  liowever,  still  need  of  a 
hiatoricttt  sketch,  be  it  ever  so  slight. 

ARer  the  days  of  tlie  Cniudea  we  find  the  buriclis  of  Gernianjr 
entering  into  a  successful  competition  with  the  nubility.  Ulic  Imnl* 
owovTs  and  residents  arouiid  the  episcopal  palaces,  the  citiaeas  of  tbs 
ancient  Bonaa  colonies,  the  fcttlcn  of  the  newly  founded  burg«,  m 
rich  enough  to  bear  the  jMibtic  hnrdcn^  like  the  nobles,  and  they 
increase  Ibcir  wcoltb  by  privileges  of  market,  of  trade,  and  commem, 
and  similar  protitablc  rights,  whirh  tlicy  goncrnlly  buy  by  large 
donatioUB  from  the  Emperor  or  a  territorial  lord.  I)y  these  nwau 
they  lay  the  foundation  of  their  municipal  or  Jinaneial  Belf<gorcrt»- 
nient,  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  iL 

These  wealthy  townships  were  gradually  endowed  with  the  adtainit* 
tration  of  justice,  of  police,  and  other  royal  rights,  on  the  satne 
principle  as  the  landed  nobility — viz.,  they  undertake  the  burdens  uf 
royalty  in  return  for  the  pririlcgc  of  exerciiiitig  so  much  of  royal 
authority  through  persons  of  their  own  number.  They  form  an  essea> 
tial  part  of  the  anny,  they  hare  their  own  courts  of  judicature,  their 
own  police,  their  own  Statllrt-c/tt ;  and  thus  obtain  their  ma^ialral'uxi 
self-government.  On  the  oilier  hand,  the  later  statutes  of  tba 
Gemtan  Empire  imposed  upon  them  tbc  financial  burden*  of  ntaia- 
tainiiig  tbc  poor,  tbc  higbwayH,  and  the  bridges. 

Tlicrc  is  a  considerable  dilTcrcnce  in  the  way  in  which  these  two 
elements  hare  developed  theniaclves  in  Gemau  and  Euglish  muui* 
cipalitiesi  the  latter  taking  their  origin  in  the  iprant  of  a  court-leet 
and  of  a  firtna  btirgi.  But  in  progress  of  time  both  thrae  de- 
ments take  a  parallel  course  of  development.  TIio  Oeminn  burglw 
were  conspicuous  for  their  high  degree  of  military  cflicienry  and  of 
independence,  and  flourished  by  commerce  and  trade;  a  happy  con* 
dition,  which  continued  to  the  time  of  the  Ileromiation. 

The  decay  of  the  mag'ittratical  side  of  municipal  seir-gntcrD- 
mcnt  was  brought  about  by  a  complete  change  in  the  functions 
of  the  State.  The  town  and  country  militia  was  snp|>Iiintoil 
by  standing  armies  of  professional  loldien ;  the  juiiicium  parhm  of 
the  municipal  .*^i-A'';//VN7cTicA/e  was  supplanted  by  Icnrnvd  judges.  SiJ- 
dicrs  were  quartered  by<aud-byuu  the  towns,  and  tbe  citiieiis  had  to 
bear  heavy  hardens  to  maintaia  them  by  local  taxes,  'lie  mtmldiisl 
court  of  law  was  changed  into  a  right  of  appointing  local  judges. 
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TticJutics  of  the  police  were  cxcreivKl  througli  otTicen  according  to  tlie 
lavs  of  the  empire  and  to  tlio  edicts  of  the  territorial  eovcrciga. 
State  commtssarieif  and  State  boaixls  undertake  the  supreme  control 
orer  these  functjons. 

The  financial  side  of  municipal  self-government  decayed  through 
the  ehaiigc  that  took  place  in  the  great  routes  of  commerce  and  of 
iotcniatiosal  traffic,  in  consequence  partly  of  the  incrcdihlc  dcvasta. 
tioiis  of  the  Thirty  Year*'  War  (which  had  carried  off  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  population),  and  partly,  and  in  quite  as  great  measure, 
in  consequence  of  the  iiarrovr-miudcd  jeiilonsy  of  the  trades 
^Ids  and  the  abuse  of  profitable  privileges.  The  towns  as 
trcll  as  the  landed  gentry  devoted  their  wltole  thought  and  energy 
to  the  maintenanee  of  their  privileges  and  immunities.  The 
territorial  princes  looked  on  the  towns  as  only  convenient  bodies 
of  taxpayers  who  enabled  them  to  keep  up  their  standing  armies — 
oonsequcntly  their  chief  endeavour  was  constantly  to  raise  the  local 
excise ;  whilst  at  t!ie  same  time  the  village  communes  Imd  Iwcomc 
for  them  the  chief  recruiting  dcpfits,  and  the  bearers  of  the  land  tax 
and  of  countless  coutrihution»  in  kind  for  the  army.  In  the  year 
1800,  when  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  broke  down  under  the  blows  of 
the  French  Emperor,  the  eiitirc  landed  gentry  in  the  Mark  Bran- 
denburg, paid  to  the  State  the  scanty  sum  of  2O,7f)0  thaler  (the  thaler 
at  3s.)  a  year,  the  peasantry  had  to  raise  630,000  thaler,  whilst  the 
boroughs  (moat  of  tliem  small  and  poor)  had  to  raise  3,ii00,000 
thaler  by  means  of  a  local  excise ;  a  state  of  things  which  reveals  tha 
glaring  misplacement  of  all  State  burdens,  and  which  provoked  the 
great  refonns  of  the  famous  Freihcrr  von  Stein,  now  known  also  in 
England  tlirough  the  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Seeley. 

In  the  meantime  a  degeneration  of  the  municipal  corporations  had 
set  in,  analogous  to  that  of  Knglish  boroughs.  Mayor  and  alilermcn 
generally  filled  up  their  places  by  co-optation  from  a  small  tium- 
hcr  of  hereditary  freemen,  or  they  were  appointed  by  the  State 
autliorities.  These  patricians  of  the  German  townships  monopolized 
influcncc,patronage,  and  sometimes  even  the  contraction  of  debts  in  tlie 
D«me  of  the  town.  The  taxes  for  the  eipeni*es  of  the  borough  ap- 
peared so  insignificant  in  comparison  with  those  paid  to  the  State, 
tliat  iuxti-Ad  of  regular  n- presentation  of  the  tax-payers,  only  a  few 
privileged  guilds  or  select  burgesses  took  part  in  the  administration, 
or  the  citizens  were  not  represented  at  all.  The  mass  of  tlie  urban 
population  was  absolutely  passive  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rural 
peasantry  hail  degenerated  into  serfs.  Poverty,  sloth,  and  want  of 
public  spirit  had  quickly  undermined  the  vitality  of  the  State  of 
Frederic  the  Great, 

After  gr<:at  disasters  the  State  revived  through  the  laws  o/  Steia 
and  Hardfnberg,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  the  Praasian  municipalities  {Stiidteordnung)  of  November  19, 
1808. 

The  magislratical  aelf-government  was  revived  in  the  Court  of 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  {Magistrat).  The  ancient  city  court  of  jnria- 
^iction  was  transferred  to  jud^s  appointed  by  the  king.  The  police 
functions  were  administered  by  the  mayor  or  a  competent  alderman  in 
the  name  of,  and  under  responsibility  to,  the  State  authorities.  To 
these  State  functions  were  added  some  supplementary  duties  of  the 
military  administration  and  of  the  assessment  of  taxes. 

Hhe  financial  self-government  was  now  placed  under  the  control 
of  a  Toicn  Council,  elected  by  the  citizens,  which  managed  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  town  property  and  revenues,  of  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  the  maintenance  of  streets,  highways,  schools,  and  of  town 
improvements,  in  great  independence,  through  the  Court  of  Mayor 
and  Aldermen — their  executive — subject  to  the  superior  control  of 
the  State  authorities. 

Before  1808  the  communily  of  burgeaaes  consisted  of  the  house- 
owners  and  the  tradesmen  of  the  town ;  henceforth  every  honest  in- 
habitant was  entitled  to  obtain  the  rights  of  burgess-ship  {^BurgerbrieJ) 
for  a  moderate  fee.  Houseowners  and  tradesmen  were  obliged  to 
obtain  this  right.  The  franchise  in  the  municipal  electious  was  re- 
stricted to  a  personal  income  of  300  thaler  (jE30)  ;  in  lesser  towns 
to  an  income  of  150  thaler.  This  municipal  reform  of  1808  was 
also  introduced  into  Berlin,  which  had  iu  former  centuries  coalesced 
from  the  townships  of  Berlin,  Kiiln,  and  Friedrichswerder. 

The  subsequent  alterations  in  the  body  of  citizens  {Biirgertchaft) 
were  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  introduction  of  freedom 
of  trade,  and  of  freedom  of  change  of  residence  {Freisagig- 
keil).  Nowadays  the  right  of  burgess-ship  is  no  longer  acquired 
through  a  "  Biirgerbrief,"  bnt  the  resident  iuliabitaut  becomes  a 
burgess  by  virtue  of  the  law,  bearing  the  burdens  and  exercising 
the  rights  of  such,  and  he  obtains  the  electoral  franchise  after 
a  year's  residence.  In  the  meantime  tlie  increase  of  the  poor-rate, 
of  the  school-rate,  and  of  the  expenditure  on  municipal  improvements, 
has  raised  the  urban  taxation  so  high  that  the  "  three-class  system  "  of 
the  franchise  which  has  obtained  in  the  Prussian  Constitution  since 
1849,  has  been  adopted  also  for  municipal  elections.  According  to 
this  system  the  tax-payers  of  the  city  are  grouped  into  three  classes 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  direct  urban  taxes  they  pay  :  the 
most  highly  rated  citizens,  who  pay  among  themselves  one-third  of 
the  entire  sum  levied,  form  the  firgt  class  of  electors ;  a  larger  body  of 
middle-class  ratepayers,  contributing  by  themselves  another  third  of 
the  municipal  taxes,  form  the  second  class ;  the  small  taxpayers,  pay- 
ing among  themselws  the  last  third,  form  the  thard  class.  Each 
class  elects  one-third  of  the  town  councillors  by  an  open  vote.     Con- 
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sidcriug  the  iutinite  variety  of  »)'.ttcm»  of  direct  taxation  resulting 
from  tlic  excessive  autooomy  of  German  Iowbb,  there  itux  scarcely 
another  practical  Myittem  to  be  adopted  thaii  tliiit — a  syxtem,  distin- 
gvisbcd  by  its  clastic  proportionality  between  burdens  and  electoral 
franchise,  easily  adaptiii|{  itself  everywhere  to  the  difl'erent  modes  of 
property  and  of  taxation,  and  to  the  relative  value  of  money — a 
system  wliieli  han  hitherto  held  il»  ground  in  spite  of  repeated  attacks. 

The  farourable  resulta  of  this  system  spring  from  the  leading 
princii>lc»  uliicb  distiDgaish  the  German  vystcm  from  the  I'Venelt 
and  its  imitations. 

tliejiml  leading  principle  is  the  formation  of  a  pfrmaneni  Court  of 
Aldermen,  apart  from  the  Town  Council.  On  aeootint  of  the  important 
magiotrutical  functions  which  tbisbody  performs,  it  cannot  dispense  with 
professional  o flic iaU.  TIickc  paid  members,  trained  in  the  school  of 
the  administi'atioD  of  justice  and  of  tbe  higher  eiyil  scrrice  of  the 
State,  are  ehoacu  for  a  period  of  twelve  years — the  mayor  may 
even  be  elected  for  life,  a  right  which  is,  however,  seldom  nsed. 
But  to  keep  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  non-professional  citizen 
element,  the  law  prescribes  tliat  the  greater  number  of  aldermen 
must  consist  of  unpaid  honorary  members,  chosen  for  a  term  of  six 
years ;  so  that  every  third  year  one-Uiird  of  the  members  resigns. 
It  is  the  continuity  of  this  court  that  has  given  to  the  rauncipality 
a  oonaistency,  and  that  steatlincss  of  rule  vhieb  is  so  desirable  for 
all  communities. 

The  second  principle  is  the  proportionate  gradafivH  of  l/tefraacliue 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  duties  performed  for  the  community 
—the  only  principle  in  the  history  of  States  and  of  communes  that 
baa  proved  strong  enough  to  resist  the  eou.itaiit  agitations  for  the 
extention  of  the  franchise.  The  assembly  thus  formed  has,  as  such, 
only  the  poircr  of  deliberation  and  of  reaolutiuii,  cwitecially  in  regard 
to  the  framing  of  tbe  budget. 

TAe  third  priucipU  is  to  cany  out  as  much  iis  possible  the 
prrtonal  ttnion  between  tbe  execntivo  and  tlie  legislative  organs  of  the 
adminlstriiiion.  The  Court  of  Mayor  and  jUdermen  ia  the  executive 
oi^au  of  tlie  ctniral  administratiou  only ;  but  all  its  importaut 
branches  are  decentralized  under  the  direction  of  aldermen  with 
a  strong  assistance  of  town  eonncillors  and  of  other  select  citizens ; 
Slid  for  the  details  of  the  most  laborious  business  local  committees 
have  been  formed  in  the  wards.  Already  in  the  "  Stiidteordnung  "  of 
1808  the  principle  has  been  carried  through,  that  the  eituicns  obtain 
the  rranehiso  after  a  year'*  residence,  but  that  they  are  also  obliged 
to  accept  election  to  tlie  Town  Council  and  cvciy  other  honorary  office 
in  the  commune,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  franchise,  and  of  having 
their  taxes  raised  by  one-sixth  or  e\'en  one-thinl  in  ease  of  refusal. 

This  last  clause  contains  the  vital  principle  wbleli  has  been  carried 
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out,  and  has  been  maintained  with  iron  cons 
municipal  constitutions  (urban  and  rural)  of  the  1 
since  tlic  reforms  of  1808.  On  the  bases  of 
self-government,  a  total  reform  of  the  constitu 
departments,  and  districts  was  executed  in  tl 
1875,  having  for  its  object  the  introduction  of  s 
justices  of  the  peace  in  the  rural  districts,  and  t 
administrative  courts  of  justice  analogous  to  the  C 
Sessions  of  England.  It  is  this  principle  tt 
German  communes  from  the  shipwreck  which  mu 
Buffer,  if  in  the  party  strife  of  social  classes 
are  nothing  but  the  offerings  made  by  the.  highest 
opinion,"  with  a  constant  widening  of  the  fraud 
abateuetit  of  the  personal  duties  of  citizenship, 
communes  continue  to  be  real  "  communitates,"  an 
a  House  of  Commons. 

From  these  main  characteristics  of  the  systec 
following  sketch  of  the  administration  of  Berlin  t 
giblc.  The  dates  referring  to  the  special  questio 
are  taken  from  the  "  Personal nachwcisuog  derBer 
waltung,"  Beriiu,  1881  (570  pages),  this  being  the  1 
tion  on  the  subject;  whilst  for  the  practical  results  of 
I  refer  to  the  "  Statistiscbes  Jahrbuch  der  Stadt  Bcrl 
Ton  Richard  Btickh,  Director  des  Statistischen  Amt 
1883.  At  the  end  of  the  present  year  a  new  divisio 
into  32G  wards  will  be  put  in  force,  but  this 
pletcd,  and  could  therefore  not  be  made  use  < 
purpose.  Occasionally,  however,  the  laiesl  dates 
archives  of  the  city  authorities  or  from  other  publi 

A.   The   Central  Administration  of  Berlin  is  in 
Court  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen   [Magistral)  and 
(Stadtver ordneten- Versammlung),  a&siatBA   by  a   mc 
select  citizens  (BUrgerdeputirle)  and  a  numerous  si 
lower  officers. 

I.  The  Court  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  consists 
thirty-two  aldermen  (Sladtrdthe),  fifteen  of  whoi 
seventeen  receive  no  salary  whatever. 

The  mayor  {Oberbiirgermeister,  at  present  Herr 
late  President  of  the  German  Diet)  is  chosen  for  i 
years  by  the  Town  Council,  whereupon  he  is  pres 
for  approval.  He  enjoys  an  income  of  £1,50 
1  mark  =  l5.)  but  no  official  residence.  He  e: 
control  and  direction  over  the  members  of  the  Ci 
and  an  extensive  authority  over  the  clerks  and 
almost  aljsolute  in  the  disposal  and  distribution  of 
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TTie  fipten  paid  aldermen  comprise  the  dcpntr-mayor,  two  legal 
ad  risers  {Sladit^adici),  a  trciwurer  {Stadtkdmmerer),  two  school 
oouocUlors,  two  architects,  aiid  serca  ordinary  nldcrtncn.  AU  arc 
elected  for  twelve  years  by  the  Town  Council,  but  iim*t  be  approved 
by  tlie  GoTCroraent.  As  their  salaries  (varying  from  6,000  to  15.000 
marlu)  are  higher  than  tho«c  of  the  judges  of  local  courts  and  of 
the  higher  dvil  servants,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
admin  is  trntion  of  the  city  attracts  a  unuiber  of  c»]>»ble  men 
carefully  trained  in  tliat  excellent  school  of  public  scrvaQts,  the 
Prussian  Ciril  Scrricc.  Ttlorcorcr,  the  coutinnity  and  moral  inde- 
pendence of  this  boitrd  i«  secured  by  the  practice  of  cither  re-electing 
these  aldermen  at  the  expiration  of  Uieir  twelve  years'  serviccj  or  of 
allowing  them  to  retire  on  a  liberal  pension  secured  by  law. 

The  »nvniefu  uttpaid  aldermen  (tuU>et<tldele  Sladlriil/u-)  arc  chosen 
for  sis  years  by  the  Town  Council.  Tliey  are  generally  taken  from 
the  higher  class  of  citixcns  (the  same  class  which  supplies  English 
boroughs  with  their  justices  of  the  pca<:e),  and  chiefly  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Town  ConncU  who  have  distinguUhed  themselves  fur 
years  in  the  different  departments  of  the  administration,  'ITio 
office  is  considered  highly  honourable;  the  man  who  undertakes  it 
must  be  of  considerable  wcaltb  and  inlcUigeuce,  as  he  holds  in  every 
way  the  same  position  and  takes  upon  himself  the  same  duties  us 
tlie  paid  alderman.  These  men,  too,  may  be,  and  generally  are 
rejected  at  the  end  of  six  years ;  so  that  the  cnnttnuity  of  admiois- 
trative  experience  ts  by  no  means  impaired  by  this  honorary  element ; 
whilst  these  unpaid  members  imjwrt  to  the  whole  body  of  aldermen 
that  spirit  of  manly  independence  which  baa  proved  most  bcueficial 
in  stormy  times. 

The  Council  of  Aldermen  is  indeed  the  soul  of  the  goveruinent  of 
the  city.  I1iat  this  board  has  been  able  to  eontrol  the  wide  range 
of  the  important  interests  of  a  community  of  about  1,300,000  inhabi- 
tants is  due  to  au  cscidlent  divinion  of  labour,  which  has  gradually 
developed  itself  in  the  management  of  the  busineas. 

The  royal  snucliou  for  the  election  of  members  was  retained  in 
the  municipal  reforms  of  1808,  because  mayor  and  aldermen  exer- 
cised the  pulicv  and  other  important  functions  of  government  in  the 
name  of  the  king  and  under  responsibility  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
But  this  royal  sanction  is  under  ordinary  circumstances  almost  a 
matter  of  form  :  it  is  only  in  times  of  violent  political  conHiets  that  the 
Ministry  has  attempted  tocousult  the  interestsuf  a  political  party  in  the 
exercise  of  this  power,  hut  always  under  vehement  protest  and  wUhoid 
fuccws.  The  practical  object  of  this  prcmgalive  of  the  Crown  is  seen 
in  the  smaller  boroughs,  where,  for  the  badly  paid  poats  c^  mayor 
and  aldermen  iufcrior  persons  arc  sometimes  elected,  un{)ualified  to 
exercise  functions  of  magistrate.      But  even  here  instances  of  rcjoc- 
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UoD  ire  mie,  and  the  ctroamstance  ihtA  the  nnjorlt;  or  tb«  alder- 
men mmt  be  honoraiy  members  of  indcpcmletit  mciuiii  [irurm  t 
strongs  obstacle  to  making  this  bodj*  sabserrient  to  political  pari; 
intercata.  The  samp  holds  triir,  even  in  a  higher  degree,  of  the 
committees  of  the  admin  iHtnition  of  tlie  town  irhicli  are  cam| 
almost  exclusively  of  nnpnid  functionaries. 

In  the  metropolis,  vith  ttit  wide  range  of  bosinenH,  mayor 
aldermen  as  a  body  arc  satisfied  with  n  gaieral  control  of  al&ifi 
tlie  exereise  of  tlie  patronage  to  the  paid  ofGcea,  the  coutrol  of  tli« 
treasury  and  aocounta,  the  represeotation  of  the  city  in  iu  rariaui 
relations  to  the  outer  world,  the  correspondpnee  with  the  dcpnrtmenti 
of  the  (ioremment,  and  tbc  transaction  of  biuincM  with  the  Town 
Council ;  whilst  tbc  vast  amount  of  special  bnsiticus  is  divided  amoBt 
the  special  comniittcei  (Deputations)  to  be  mentioned  lower  dowa. 
One  ordinary  sitting  a  week  (sometimes  supplemented  by  »  aecooil 
extraordinary  meeting)  «uflirea  therefore  for  tbc  transaction  of  the 
general  business.  The  tendency  has  twen  in  genera)  towards  a 
decentralization  for  which  the  law  has  left  free  scope.  In  spite  of 
the  enormous  increase  of  the  popnlation,  which  has  doubled  tn 
twenty-five  years,  the  Magistracy  of  Berlin  has  liithcrtn  liccn  able  to 
bear  the  heavy  weight  of  public  business, 

n.  The  Town  Council  {Die  Slai/trtrordnelen'Venamm/img)  ftirmi 
a  separate  body  of  12C,  with  its  freely  chosen  chairman  and  doptity- 
eliairman.  Tlic  Town  Council  ia  supreme  in  the  drawitig  np  of  tlitf 
ordinary  budget  of  the  year  and  in  allowiu);  extraordinary  expensen 
It  exercises  an  important  patronage  through  the  election  of  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  and  of  numerous  unpttid  fuuctionaries.  Thn« 
is  a  standing  committee  of  6ftccn  councillors  for  auditing  accounts, 
a  committee  of  ten  for  the  exercise  of  patrouage  of  the  unpaid 
offices,  a  committee  of  five  for  considcriug  if  there  is  any  reasonable 
I^al  objection  to  be  made  against  the  patronage  of  the  Court 
of  Aldermen.  Long  public  debates  usually  take  place  in  the 
Town  Cnuncil  with  the  chamberlain  and  other  members  of  the  Court 
of  Aldermen,  before  the  budget  for  the  services  of  the  next  year  is 
balanced  and  settled.  As  a  body,  the  Cotincil  has  no  ahare  iu  tin 
executive,  but  individually  its  members  take  part  iu  all  adminiHtra- 
tive  Committees  for  which  they  are  considered  to  Iw  itualiOod. 
He  special  branches  of  administration  mentioned  below  arc,  as 
a  rule,  composed  of  n  considerable  number  of  town  eouucillum, 
whilst  the  aldermen  ap[)ear  in  the  position  of  chairmen  and  as 
principal  members,  Besides  these  iunctioni,  tbe  councillor  has  to 
take  an  espedal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  ward  which  he  repre- 
sents, where  he  is  ex  o^cio  member  of  the  wanl  eonimittee  for  :he 
relief  of  the  poor.  It  is  a  result  of  the  serious  work  expected  fnim 
town    councillors  that  political    agitators   feel   little  indinatioD    to 
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rater  that  body,  nnd  that  the  few  i>oIiticsl  wire-i>ull<;re  chosen  to  re- 
present a  party,  in  a  short  time  either  utsimilato  themselves  to  this 
spirit  of  Klf-goTcmmciit  or  disappear  from  the  assembly.  It  is  true 
that  in  a  period  of  great  political  excitement  parly  Kpirit  nins  high 

rin  the  elections  for  the  Town  Cuuncil ;  and  during  the  last  election 
Social  OemocratM  and  Conseirativea  did  all  in  tlieir  power  to 
influence  the  elections.  But  snch  a^tations  have  no  success  except 
among  tnxpaycnt  of  the  third  class,  and  the  compsratirdy  few 
members  who  owe  their  election  entirely  to  snob  manocavres  get  aa- 
aimilate<l  by  a  pretty  rt^lor  process  of  digestion.     Demagogues  hare 

Iaa  yet  not  found  a  farourabte  M>il  for  their  aetirity  in   a  commune 
which  governs  its  own  affairs  through  mort  than  10,000  m«n  bclongiug 
to  the  wealthier  part  of  tlie  middle  elames. 
The  three-class  system   mentioned  aboTe  exhibits    a  somewhat 
anomalous  inequality  in  the  metropolis,  where  many  large  incomes 
are   crowded  together.     In   ooniequence  of  this  aocnmutation,  the 
\      number  of  electors  of  the  higher  classes  is  very  small  in  comparison 
■  -with  that  of  the  third  daas. 

The  JirtI  class  of  electors  (which  pays  altogether  onc-tbird  of  the 
local  taxes)  compriwd  at  the  lant  election  3,196  members ;  the  second 
consisted  of  15,905  members ;  the  third  class,  the  small  taxpayers, 
numbered  l(!6,0!)l  members.  In  the  elections  of  18fiO,  before  the 
introduction  of  a  high  income-tax,  the  numbers  had  been — first, 
2,000;  second,  6.000;  third,  32,000.  Each  of  these  three  classes 
chooses  now  42  town  conncillors.  The  total  number  has  risen  very 
little  since  1808,  because  a  liirger  unmber  is  found  impracticable  for 
B  the  discusUon  of  qneations  of  adminislralion.  As  the  meetings  of 
the  Town  Council  arc  public  (with  the  exception  of  those  in  whith 
purely  personal  questions  are  transacted),  and  as  the  diacusaions  arc 
published  in  the  newspapers,  it  is  feared  that  Town  Councils  of  some 
hundred  memhcnt  would  be  too  much  inclined  to  imitate  the  tone  of 
parliamentary  debates — a  tendency  which  even  now  makes  itself  felt 
in  large  towns,  though  the  subjects  discussed  seem  little  fitted  for  a. 
display  of  oratorical  powen. 

The  three-cla^  system  has  usually  this  effect  o»  the  elections  in 
large  towns,  that  the  first  and  the  second  clast>  rote  in  a  Liberal, 
]>artiy  eien  in  n  "Progressist"  scnuc  ;  whilst  in  the  third  class. 
Conservative,  Radical,  and  Socialistic  tendencies  make  thcmBclvcs 
felt.  Bnt  tlic  endeavours  of  the  present  Conservative  Govemmeat 
to  back   up  the  Liberal   majority   have  bad   exactly   the   opposite 

k  effect. 
111.  A  supplementary  element  to  the  two  bodies  hitherto  described 
is  formed  by  70  teiecf  citizens  ^BHrffrrdrputirle),  who  are  "  co-opted  " 
by   the  Town   Council   from   diiitinguisbcd   citizens,  to  help   in  the 
'      general  committees  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  for  the  administration 
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of  schools,  and  for  other  special  trusts.  They  are  chosen,  like  tbe 
members  of  a  special  jury,  from  among  merchanta,  physiclKu, 
solicitors,  manufacturers,  head-masters  of  public  schcxilB,  8ec,  and 
often  show  themselves  the  most  active  and  most  inflnential  membcn 
of  committees. 

Under  this  ruling  staff  of  230  aldermen,  town  coancillors,  tod 
select  citizens — who,  with  the  exception  of  the  15  professional  alder- 
men, are  honorary  ofGciala  and  persons  of  independent  means,  and  who 
in  all  committees  work  and  vote  aide  by  side  without  any  difference 
of  rank — stands  a  numerous  staff  of  clerks  and  servants,  ™.: — 

42  Principal  clerks. 
343  Ordinary  clerks, 
418  Assistant  and  copying  clerks. 

94  Inspectors  and  officers  of  special  departments. 
280  Paid  tax-collectors. 
182  City  sergeants  and  servants. 

The  higher  class  of  clerks  proves  very  useful  in  assisting  the 
unpaid  aldermen  and  honorary  members  in  the  routine  business. 
The  permanent  service  staff  requires  to  be  numerous  on  account 
oT  the  many  special  committees  of  which  I  am  going  to  speak  now. 

B.  The  Departments  of  Magiatratical  Self-Govemment  correapoad 
in  general  to  the  chief  functions  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  ia 
an  English  borough,  though  with  a  different  distribution  of  bnsinesi 
and  various  extensions  of  those  functions.  They  may  be  considered 
as  assistant  oi^ans  of  the  administration  of  justice,  as  principal 
organs  of  the  police,  as  supplementary  organs  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  army  and  of  the  finances  of  the  State. 

I.  The  administration  of  the  ordinary  civil  and  criminal  justice 
lies  in  the  courts  of  law.  AH  the  judges  of  local  courts,  conn^ 
courts,  and  provincial  courts  are  appointed  by  the  king ;  the  judges 
of  the  Imperial  High  Tribunal  of  Appeal  by  the  emperor  and  the 
Federative  Council  of  the  empire.  All  judges  are  appointed  fiw 
life,  and  can  be  deposed  or  transferred  to  another  court  only  by  the 
decision  of  a  higher  court  of  law.  Now,  in  this  administration 
of  justice  the  communes  and  their  citizens  take  part  in  various 
ways : — 

The  Courts  of  Assizes,  consisting  of  three  judges  and  twelve 
jurymen,  pass  sentence  in  capital  cases  and  felonies  of  the  higher 
class.  The  annual  list  of  jurors  is  drawn  up  by  a  commission 
formed  by  the  local  judge  as  chairman,  one  commissioner  of  the 
civil  administration,  and  seven  citizens  chosen  by  the  Town  Coundl. 
There  is  no  property  clause,  but  some  classes  of  society  are  exempt 
from  the  duty  of  serving  on  a  juiy — namely,  all  persons  under  thirty, 
menial    servants,   and  by  reason   of  profession,  judges,   clergymen. 
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^lioolmostcnt  nrc  CKCuiod ;  racu  above  sixtj-firc,  physicians,  clicmUU, 

d  sncb  people  aa  protest  "  that  they  iure  unable  to  bear  tlic 
pentu  Ik  juiymaii  ia  liable  to."  la  conrurmttj  with  tbix  clause, 
ibo  commission  cbieflj'  selects  persotu  of  tbc  first  axiA  sccoud  class  of 
ratopayerv.  Tbe  lot  dccidra  which  of  the  mca  la  the  aunual  list  are 
to  serve  in  each  Mingle  sentou,  and  their  appearance  is  enforced 
by  heavy  fines. 

For  tlic  trial  nf  minor  criminal  caKi — oorrespoudiDg  to  the  Ecigtiah 
summary  conriotions — small  courts  are  formed  {^SchoffengericMe), 
couxistittg  of  the  local  judge  and  two  cilisccu  as«es£ors  (law-men, 
Echteins,  Schoffeti),  with  a  full  and  equal  TOte.  The  lists  of  jurore 
serve  at  the  same  time  as  Sckiiffeaivitr.  I'^m  these  lesser  courts 
there  lies  an  appeal  to  tbc  superior  courts ;  from  the  assizes,  a  writ  of 
error  to  the  Imperial  High  Tribunal. 

A   civil  jury   is  not   adopted  in  Qermany ;    but  in  lawsuits   on 

mmcrcial  questions  a  peculiar  formation  of  the  court  takes  place 
in  Ibe  larger  conimerciul  towns,  the  divitions  of  the  court  in  such 
cases  consisting  of  a  judge  and  two  merchant  assessors,  each  with  a 
full  rote.  There  are  scvcu  such  commercial  divisions  in  the  County 
Court  of  the  capital. 

AnothL-r  aiipplemcut  to  the  administration  of  justice  are  the 
arhiCrators  {Sc/tiedmuiNner),  one  of  whom,  aided  by  a  deputy,  is 
elected  for  every  ward.  In  every  civil  lawsuit  the  plaiutifT  may 
summon  his  opponent  before  this  eo- arbitrator,  and  tbc  agreements 
here  catered  are  as  valid  as  the  judgments  of  tbc  law  court*. 
Common  actions  for  slander  {lujuricnklagrn]  are  not  admitted  by  the 
lav  courts  before  the  parties  are  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
arbitrator.  It  is  just  in  these  cases  that  tins  institution  proves  most 
efficient. 

There  were  iu  the  last  year  '(02  citizens  summoned  tu  do  active 
service  as  jurors,  !,i78  citizens  at  ScMiffen  ;  add  to  these  a  number 
of  commercial  assessors,  and  about  -MIO  arbitrators. 

In  u  wider  sense  the  law  courla  are  connected  with  tbc  guardians 
of  orphans  (Gennix/f- JfownrafA^),  who  assist  the  courts  as  mediatum 
in  tbc  selection  and  control  of  guardians,  iu  the  education  of  father* 
less  orphans  and  of  illegitimate  children.  The  small  committees 
formed  for  ibis  purpose  in  (he  wards  of  the  city  arc  composed  of  171 
chairmen,  636  citizens,  and  some  hundred  resident  la<tios. 

At  lat>t  wc  have  to  a<ld  the  offices  of  re^sfrart  of  civil  marriages, 

births,  and  deaths.     There  are  tiiirteen  such  offices  in  the  metropolis. 

Tbc   registrar  receives  a  cousidcrahtc  salary,  and  is  a  man  of  higher 

education  and  social  standing.     The  entire  coat  (167,000  marks)  is 

cGrsyed  by  the  town  treasury. 

U.  The  admiHittration  of  the  police  is  in  German  towns  the 
core   of  the  magistraticol   sclf-govcrnmcut.      The  German  system. 
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bowever,  rests  oa  a  systematic   separatioa  of 
tration. 

So  far  a;  justice  is  administered  by  summary 
dictioa  (even  id  the  most  triSing  cases)  is  exerc 
law  courtSj  and  in  all  cases  an  appeal  is  open  t 
The  police  authorities  play  in  this  case  only  t 
{Polizetanwaitschafi).  The  police  magistrates 
fore,  to  the  administrative  police  in  its  full  and 
large  majority  of  towns  tJiis  power  of  issuing  ( 
the  mayor,  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  wi 
of  a  State  officer.  But  in  the  case  of  the  n 
other  large  towns,  there  is  reserved  a  direct 
police  by  the  State  authorities,  for  which  a 
pointed  by  the  king.  The  exceptional  posit 
respect  has  been  justified  on  the  ground  th. 
Sovereign,  the  highest  governing  bodies  of  the 
&c.,  could  not  safely  be  entrusted  to  the  pi 
municipality.  The  metropolitan  police  accord 
a  Chief  Commissioner  {Polizeiprandent),  assisb 
advisers  in  six  divisions,  the  first  of  which  decii 
lika  a  court  of  law  "  in  banco."  -  Under  the 
Commissioner  stands  a  paid  constabulary  c 
with  their  sergeants,  inspectors,  and  a  coloni 
personal  pay  of  the  administrative  and  exe 
metropolis  is  defrayed  by  the  State,  the  otl 
(amounting  annually  to  1,100,000  marks)  are 
It  is  true  that  in  former  times  the  people  hai 
of  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  by  the  polii 
is  no  longer  heard  now. 

As  far  ad   orders  of  removal  of  nuisances 
are  concerned,  the  police  is  (in  Berlin  at  least] 
Chief  Commissioner  ;  but  after   the  late  law 
order  of  this  kind  an  appeal  lies  to   the   adi 
law  (yerwaltungagerichte).     The  highest  iustac 
Supreme  Court  {Oberverwaliungsffericht)  the  tbir 
enjoy  the  same  independence  as  those  of  the  Im; 
In  Berlin  a  complaint  against  the  Chief  Comm: 
a  district   court,  four  members  of  which  are 
Council ;  an  appeal  lies  from  this  to  the  Supre: 

Finally,  the  higher  and  highest  State  authori 
control  over  the  administrative  police,  with  th 
police  measures  and  regulations,  on  the  gr 
utility,  in  cases  where  the  legality  of  those 
contested. 

But  even  in  the  metropolis  certain  branchet 
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which  do  not  ooocem  the  proper  presen-atioa  of  the  peace,  hut  thu 
welfare  of  the  pahliv  in  general  {WahlfahrlspoUzex),  arc  dcMcbed  from 
the  domaia  of  the  ('hief  Commisatoner  and  entrusted  to  the  majror 
and  aldermen. 

In  the  first  place  the  trade  police  (GetwriepolLrei)  in  exercised 
aa  a  control  over  the  trade  guilds,  apprentices,  fricndlir  societies, 
provident  sooicties,  iridows'  funds,  aud  similar  inxtitntions,  by 
the  city  aathoritiea.  Vor  these  purposes  a  Gewerbedepttlut'ton 
is  formed,  oontiatiug  of  five  aldennen  (iiicludiug  the  chairman), 
eight  tovn  couQcillors,  and  eight  select  citizens  (masters  of  trade 
and  otlier  competent  men),  irho  meet  regularly  twice  n  month  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Another  important  branch  of  the  police — iu  the  hands  of  tfac  city 
authorities— is  the  ulreet  baUding  police  (Slrtwenbaupolhei),  con- 
cerning the  approval  of  building  projects,  of  streets,  bridges,  railwayo, 
the  paving  of  streets  and  squares,  &c. ;  a  control  cxercited  by 
the  mayor  pcnonnlly  and  Rvc  aldermen  as  substitutes.  Witliin 
the  last  lew  years  a  groat  change  ha«  been  effected  in  this  respect. 
When  the  neighbouring  tonus  of  Berlin  aud  Ciiln  an  der  Spree, 
were  joined  into  one  municipality  aa  the  residence  of  the  Klcctora  of 
Brandenburg,  and  developed  into  a  town  of  European  importance  as 
nnidenec  of  the  kings  of  EVusiia,  the  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  town  were  principally  due  to  the  Sovereigns,  who  as  lords  of  the 
iiljoiniog  manors,  hi'slowed  giftji  from  the  ancient  demesne  and 
vnrions  privileges  on  this  their  pet  child.  Streets  aud  hridgcs  especially 
were  built  according  to  the  taste  and  de:tir<;  of  the  Sovereign.  So 
the  anomalous  practice  had  arisen  of  considering  the  maintenance  of 
the  streets  and  bridges  of  Berlin  as  the  duty  of  the  State.  But 
when  the  town  grew  mors  and  more  rapidly,  the  State  anihorilics, 
MoA  in  constitutional  times  the  Parliament,  were  reluctant  to  grant 
the  heavy  sums  rcqiiinul  for  the  purpose.  Tbis  was  the  principal 
reason  of  the  wretched  state  of  the  pavements,  the  sewers,  the  bridges, 
tlic  public  conveyaiicca,  &c.,  mhieli  asloniiihcd  the  foreign  visitor  in 
former  times.  At  length,  in  1874,  an  agreement  was  arrived  at 
between  tlic  city  and  the  State,  according  to  which  the  former 
should  herself,  for  a  compensation  paid  by  the  latter,  undertake 
this  her  natiiral  duty,  At  hut,  freed  from  the  shackle*  of  State 
aMistance,  the  municipality  has,  with  great  energy  and  huge  expendi- 
ture, set  itself  to  the  tn^k  of  reforming,  and  hn.t  with  astonishing 
rapidity  provided  Berlin  with  an  excellent  pavement,  with  new  and 
handsome  hridges,  with  improved  hackney  carriages,  and  the  most 
complete  system  of  tramways  in  Kurope;  has  carried  through  a 
(gigantic  plan  of  canalisation,  and  has  secured  a  dieap  and  abundant 
supply  of  pure  water.  Tlie  foreigner  who  revisits  Berlin  afler  aa 
absence  of  ten  years  Buds  that,  under  a  umtcd  imd  energetic   muni- 
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ciiial  ai^mtuUtrntion,   Berlin  h£8  risea  to  tlic  rank    of  one  of  tha 
splvnilid  capitals  of  iiiDdem  Europe. 

In  comoquvncc  of  tbc  introduction  of  an  atlministrstivt'  jitriailintinii 
in  1872,  the  Chief  CoramtMioncr  of  Police  luu  bceu  doprifcd  of 
another  important  privilege.  The  granting  of  license*  for  t>rtf  mi 
rrjrethment  hoiati,  for  the  reiaU  gale  of  Bpiritit,  and  for  Heveral  olliw 
trades,  tia»  been  transferred  from  the  Chief  CommiMioucr  to  tbr 
SladiautscAuta — 1>..  a  committee  oonaiating  of  the  ma7»r  wxl  fonr 
aldermen,  who  in  a  public  meeting  decide  whether  the  lit^enM  flhould 
be  granted,  from  which  decision,  however,  no  appeal  majr  bo  taken 
to  a  higher  court. 

In  a  nearer  conncrtion  with  the  police  functions  of  the  rooimuu! 
outhoritica  atands,  tinaily,  the  office  of  ward  pntosln  {Jivsirktvoratehrr), 
The  central  government  of  the  town  requires  tonic  pcrmaDent  toatfl 
officers  for  its  {Kilicc  fiinctioni),  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  lista  of  tk« 
citizens  for  the  elections,  &c.  I'liua  arose  the  oflice  of  the  wani 
provotts,  of  whom  there  haro  existed  hitherto  211,  and  w  muy 
deputies — all  of  them  unpaid  officers — which  number  will,  in  couw- 
qucuL-«  of  a  redistribution  of  tbc  wards,  be  increased  t<>  'i'2Ct  at  \he 
end  of  this  year. 

III.  The  military  dtpartment  of  the  imhlic  ifrvicr  requires  tbt 
co-operation  of  the  communes  in  order  to  carry  out  the  syslem  of 
unirersal  conscription,  and  to  supcrinteud  the  service  in  the  militia 
{Landwebr).     The  task  of  enlisting  is  entrusted  to  etiF  'tta- 

missions  {Ersatscomati**ioneit),  cuusUting  of  a  civil  coiir  <  i  r,  s 
stair  officer,  an  araif  surgeou,  and  a  considerable  number  uTciticdM; 
in  Berlin  at  present  an  alderman  and  eighteen  members  of  the 
Tunn  Council  mid  select  citixens.  The  most  rigorous  cooseiDntiwu*' 
oeas  in  tbc  performance  of  these  responsible  duties  is  required  iu 
onlcr  to  maintain  the  strict  principle  of  uuiveraol  ooascripliun. 

KvcD  more  extensive  is  the  business  of  the  sixt«eQ  mililia  torn- 
minions,  to  which  are  entrusted  tbc  keeping  of  tbv  lists  and  tbo 
control  of  the  reserve  forces  and  militiamen ;  SS5  town  couuctlton. 
select  citizens,  and  other  members,  choaeu  for  this  purpose,  arr 
engaged  on  the  militia  commissions. 

1\.  The  finttneial  department  of  the  State  requires  the  co-opcra- 
tion  of  the  communes  in  the  assessment  of  the  incomo-tax,  wbirfa 
could  not  be  properly  levied  without  llic  assiatanco  of  communal 
assessment  comniittccs.  The  State  income-tax  is  levied  at  preacnl  a( 
the  rale  of  three  per  cent,  of  the  net  income :  tlic  lower  olasset  pay 
at  a  reduced  rate;  incomes  below  900  marks  remain  untaxed.  AJl 
the  law  gives  only  a  certain  number  of  rules  in  regard  to  thia 
mcut,  and  as  there  is  no  obligation  of  making  any  special  declarations, 
tlio  task  of  assrsoing  requires  so  accurate  a  knowlcdgr  of  the  affiun 
of  one's  neighbours  as  can  only  be  procured  in  smaller  coumuuei 
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and  ward:*.  In  Berlin  not  Icsa  than  3,396  commissioners  are  ap- 
pointed ta  moro  than  SOO  dirtsions,  correHponding  to  the  wards  of 
the  tovrii,  presided  over  by  commissioners  and  deputy-commiuioners 
appointed  by  the  Government.  These  wan)  coininiitsions  assess  at 
the  same  time  the  eommuiml  iucoioc-tax,  under  the  presidency  of 
a  city  commissioner.  For  the  onossment  of  joiut<stock  companies 
and  other  corporations,  there  exists  a  special  commission,  presided 
over  by  an  alderman  and  consisting  of  six  town  councillors  and 
about  as  many  hnnkers,  &c  As  there  are  a  great  many  appeals 
against  the  anessments,  a  court  of  review  has  been  formed — a 
rcrising  commission  of  citixcus — who  decide  finally — iu  matters  of 
the  State  ineome-tax  under  the  presidency  of  a  Slate  commissary. 
On  account  of  the  close  connection  of  both  aaxeauuents  we  will 

,  ape^  at  onee  of  tbooe  municipal  taxes. 

V.  Since  the  year  1815,  in  Berlin  a  k/nue  and  rent  lax  has  been 

'levied  as  the  ordinary  direct  municipal  tax,  whilst  the  other  towna 
of  the  monarchy  exhibit  a  bewildering  variety  of  systems  of  taiation, 
arising  from  the  excessive  autonomy  of  the  Ocrman  communes, 
Tbia  hoose  and  rent  tax  is  levied,  like  the  English  poor-rate,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  actual  rent,  or  a  rent  at  which  the 
tenement  is  reasonably  expected  to  be  let.  Of  this  annual  rent 
the  owner  of  the  property  pays  at  present  2^  per  cent.,  a  very  low 
rate  indeed ;  hut  it  miuit  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  State 
claima  a  house  tax  of  4  per  cent.  Tbc  occupier  pays  at  present 
a  tax  of  fi|  per  cent,  of  his  rent  A  compounding  of  rates  is  n^ 
allowed;  hut  the  tax  of  the  smallest  dwellings  is  often  remitted. 
The  assessment  of  this  rate  i*  made  by  a  targe  assessment  com- 
mittee, called  Servisverordnelf,  a  name  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
members  (310  at  present)  hare  to  superintend  tiie  billeting 
or  qoarteriiig  of  soldiers ;  although  the  practice  of  qnarter- 
ing  the  soldiers  on  the  citizens  is  now  rarely  resorted  to,  lu  the 
barracks  suiTicc  for  the  standing  garrisons.  In  regard  to  these  taxc*, 
too,  cases  of  appeal  are  frequent ;  they  arc  brought  before  four 
rerisiog  commissions,  presided  over  by  a  town  councillor.  The 
decision  of  these  commissions  is  &ua1. 

This  ordinary  city  tax  used  in  former  times  to  he  raised  from  time 
to  time  when  the  other  sources  of  revenue  did  not  prove  sufficient. 
For  this,  other  sources  were  restrained  to  a  modest  share  in  a 
State  tax  on  malt  liquors,  to  a  local  tax  on  dogs,  and  to  several 
fees  and  duties.  The  excise,  which  used  to  be  levied  on  meat  and 
breadstuff:*  (M(ihltiHdSclilac/ii»Uiur)h!id  in  modem  times  to  be  aban- 
doncd  according  to  the  modem  principles  of  taxation,  and  on  aocouut 
of  an  impossibility  of  levying  it.  So  it  became  at  last  unavoidable 
to  supply  the  budget  by  a  direct   urban   income  tax,  introduced  by 

I  bye-Iawt  of  the  city,  and  raised  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
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St«te  iooome  tu.  llie  rate  of  this  muDicipal  iacome  tftx  U  u 
piCMut  iu  Berlin  quite  as  high  a*  the  State  iooooie  Xax  <3  pet 
cent  of  thu  incomo),  a»d  the  assessment  comhined  with  tliat  of  l^ 
latter.  For  a  ^neral  control  of  tlic  levying  of  all  municipal  taxes 
a  central  board  (Stater-  ttnd  Einquariitrungs-Deputatiim)  baa  beau 
formed,  consisting  of  live  aldermen,  tircnty'tfTO  toim  caunciUon, 
and  scTCQ  select  citiscus, divided  into  ttirce  divisions,  with  a  nutui 
ataff  of  clerks  and  230  paid  tax  collectors. 

C.  T/ic  diffi-rent  branrhen  of  tht  Financial  Sctf-G' 
correHjiond  in  general  to  the  functions  which  die  old  Engbfa  lai 
laid  upon  the  parithet,  or  which,  under  the  dvv  ejretcm,  arc  pet- 
formed  by  the  boards  of  guanlians,  sanitary  boards,  highwajr  buardj^ 
school  boards,  nod  by  the  town  couuciU  as  administrators  of  the 
property  of  the  borough.  WhiUt,  in  the  magiatratical  self-goms- 
ment,  functions  of  the  State  arc  performed  by  municipal  orgau: 
in  the  following  seclioii,  the  uriginii]  fuuclions  of  the  commnnea  are  per- 
formed under  the  control  of  the  State  authorities.  It  is  to  the  pratM 
of  the  (jcrroau  communca  that  thi-j*  have  preserved  to  the  dtisam  a 
high  degree  of  constant  and  independent  activity  in  this  Jepactmait 

I.  The  relu^f  0/  t/tt  poor  is  in  Germany  independent  of  a  ccnml 
poor-law  boBi'd ;  nor  doen  it  rest  upon  a  system  of  poor-law  aniuu, 
workhouses,  and  relieving  oQiccrs;  nor  upon  any  such  orgaiu»- 
tioa  as  prevails  in  the  Knglisb  liocal  GoYcronieut  Board.  Legis- 
lation has  been  satisfied  nith  a  plain  law  of  settlement,  wliich  diai]^ 
the  town  and  viUuge  ouiuniunes  with  the  mainteoascc  of  their 
(among  nhom,  also,  those  casual  poor  are  included  wlw  do 
belong  to  the  parish).  In  oertaiu  eases,  the  provincial  comm 
are  under  obligation  to  aid  the  small  communes;  but  all 
detail  of  the  administration  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
governing  communes,  reserving  the  right  of  the  State  nutbority 
interfere  in  cuk  of  abuses  which  occur  in  small  boroughs  or  vilbt^ek 
llowcTcr,  it  must  be  borne  iu  mind  that  in  Ocnuany  poverty  aikd 
distress  have  not  yet  assumed  so  acute  a  form  as  in  many  parts  al 
Groat  Britain. 

For    the   adminixtrution  of  the   relief  given  to  the  poor,  BcfUn 
forms  one  united  local  and  provincial  dtxtricti  and  defrays  the  neces- 
sary eupcnses  out  of  the  ffemrat  revenue  of  the  town.     The  wi^eaic    ,j 
direction  is  entrusted  to  a  central  committee  (the  Armen-Dirtdim)^^ 
conKistiug  of  an  alderman  as  chairmaUj  eight  other  aldcnucn  (amooif^ 
thc&c   one  of  the  two  legal  advisers,  the  treasurer,  and  one  of  the 
two  school  councillors),  seventeen   town  oounoilkir>,  and    ten  adoct 
citiscos,  with  a  staff  of  clerks  and  servants.     This  bodv  excrctaes  ■ 
general  din:ction,  corresponding  with  other  public  offices,  contmliinf 
bills  and  accounts,  itc.     The  special  work  of  relief  b   performed   by 
223  local  poor  commissions,  corresponiltug  with   the  iranla   of  the 
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metropolis,  proudcd  over  hx  a  eliairman,  vho  receives  180  marks  a 

year  for  hi.*  clerk,  aud  must  be  ia  liis  office  one  hour  every  morning 

to  give  audtenee  to  appltcauts.    The  comuiistioii  ia  fonncd  of  between 

foor  and  twelve  ritixeiu  as  honorary  membcru,  and  the  town  eoun* 

ciUor  of  the  district  as  ex  officin  member.     1591  citizens  are  thna 

employed,  conscientiotiHly  and  thorou|[hly  perfonning  the  dultcs  of 

relierii^  officers.     Pecuniary  aid  i»  gencralty  granted   in   monthly 

instalments,  from  three  marks  to  thirty  mark*  aiid  more,  according 

to   the   requirements  of  the  case.       For  children   onder  fourteen, 

extra  asnstancc,  from  four  to  ten  niarka  monthly,  is  granted.     For 

temporary  diiitress,  temporary  assiaUtoce.     In  winter,  fuel   ia  dtstri- 

bated  and  soup-kitchens  are  established,  for  the  nac  of  which  ticketa 

arc  issneil.     Moreover,  cert^n  lands  belonging  to  the  dty  are  let  out 

to  the  poor,  who  fJant  potatoes  on   them.     Medical  assistance  and 

iBedicmes  are  given  graluitousty :  the  sick  are   nursed   in   hospitids, 

the  dead  are  buried  at  the  public  expense.     Idiots  deaf  and  dumb, 

and  neglected  children  of  poor  )«rcnu  are  taken  care  of  in  instita- 

tions  maintained  by  the  municipality  (a  workhonse  exists  only  for 

vagabonds  or  for  altogether  tmworthy  persous).     Eighty-one  iJiyn- 

cians  for  the  (toor  are  employed  by  this  board,  twcaty-tbree  of  whom 

give  their  special   scrricce  gratk      182  men  (Stadt-Serfftanten)  tat 

engaged  by  this  Iward  to  go  on  errands  and  to  watch  the  people  in 

the  workbonae.     The  board  of  guardians  for  the  poor  takes  also  care 

of  tlie  neglected  children,  who  are  to  be  pUeed  in  private  families  or 

in  private  indnstrial  schools.     There  are  special  boards  of  trustcea 

for    the   great    City    Orphan    Asylum,    for    the    Friedrich-Wilhelm 

Hospital,    for    the    workhonse,    and    for    the    instruction    of   blind 

children.     A   number    of   hospitals   (eight)    exist    for    poor    people 

invalided   by   age,   under  boards  of   guardians.      Add   to   these   a 

number  of  foundation  boepitals  for  invalids,  which,  however,  no  longer 

suffice  for  the  purpose,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  town.     For 

ttc  hom:!)esH  poor  and  homeless  families  two  asylums  are  maintained 

by  the  town  with  the  co-operation  of  private  charity.     The  whole 

cost  of   the  relief   of   the   poor  amounted   in    tlie    year    18^1-82 

to  fi,30i,6  IS  marks,  from  which  snm  635,711  marks  must  be  deducted 

as   a  revenue  derivtNl  from  thia  source.     The  pay  of  the  {ihyviciana 

for  the  poor  amoontod  to  15,508  marks  ;  tbe  cost  of  the  administra- 

tion  itself  to  46,617  narks. 

II.  The  hmlding  and  the  tanitan/  departmentt  of  the  metropolis 
have  to  meet  the  »ame  want^  which  have  made  the  adminiatration 
of  London  and  Paris  so  enormously  espensire.  In  Berlin,  too, 
these  dqsartmenta  have  to  maintaia  costly  iustitntioni  and  a  large 
number  of  paid  officers. 

For  the  execution  of  the  numerous  municipal  buildings  (office*, 
schools,    bridges,  &c.),  a    munieipal    buUdinff   committee  (AniC9n> 
vol.  XLvi.  3  a 
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minion)  has  been  foroiod,  tiiidcr  an  (unpaid)    alilcrman,  as  cbaii 
of  eight  other  nlderroen  (two  of  vrliom  arc   the  citjr   arcliitcoU)^^ 
sixteen  town  councUlora,  meettn^;  in  two  divisions,  one  for  liuilding 
above  ground,  the  other  for  those  6eiow  ground.     For  both,  fourt 
bnildtng:  inapcctors  nrc  At  work,  with  their  olcrkit. 

A  munidiial  J?r«  brii/ade  ww  foumlod  in    1851,  sDil  is  maiutaiiwd 
(1882  =  l,428,(X)0  marks)  at  the  <!Si>cuse  of  the  n)uaici|uiHty.     Itj 
has  gradually  become  a  model  institution  of  the  kind.       This    for 
in  a  military  formntion,  consitbi  of  «  director,  nine  officent,    t«eatT-{ 
three  telegraph  (clerks,  750  men,  under  the  EUpr«me   goveraoraiit 
the  Chief  Comniinsioncr  of  the  PoHoc. 

For  the  cleamng  and  watering  of  tlie  streets  a   special    Ixiani   bn 
been  appointed,  consisting  of  four  aldermen,  eight  town   councillan,1 
ten  inspcotora.      The  surface  of  streets   to  be  cleaned   is   calouUlcd, 
at  6,078,000  square  mjitrcs.      The  removal  of  dirt  and    of  snow,  a< 
well  as  the  watering  of  the  streeu  in  flunimer,  hu  been  let  to  |irivs 
uudcrtnkers. 

The  great  network  of  the  streets  of  Berlin  litui  been  covcnil 
the  last  fifteen  years  with  a  vast  n/atem  of  Iramwayt,  the  wor 
of  which  has  been  nhaudoned  to  a  joint-stock  conpanj,  wilh  tha 
obligation  of  providing  all  the  streets  in  which  tramways  are  Uiil 
down  with  the  bfjil  pavement,  and  of  paying  over  to  the  mtinictpalitj 
»  certain  percentage  of  its  gains — a  sonroe  of  rerenue  for  the  town 
which  will  in  n  few  yean  amount  to  n  million  marks  a  year. 

The  surface  of  the  streets  of  UerlLn,  the  paving  of  which  hoa  been 
undertaken  by  the   municipality,  is  caleulaled   ut   4.381,815   square 
metres.    According  to  the  importance  of  the  neighbourhood,  a  acale  of  i 
parcmcnt  fans  been  fixed  upon — asphalt,  wood,  iron  ;  for  the  noitj 
part,  howerer,  stone  pavement  of  eight  different  claase*. 

The  streets  of  Berlin    arc  in  general   OghteH  wilh  gaa ;  a  few  of 
the  leading  thoroughfares  with  electric  light.     Originally  an  Ko(;bRb 
company    obtained    a    monopoly    for    the    mauufacture  of    go*  Kir 
twentv-tiTc  years.      At  the  expiration  of  that    time   the   town  itsrll 
undertook  the  making  of  gas,  without,  however,  excluding  the  Hngli>b 
company  from  competing.      The  Board  of  (Control  {Csralorimm  Hti 
Gatw^rkr)  consists  at  present  of  two  aldermen,  iive  town  oouodllors, 
two  select  citisens,  witli  an  executive  nloff  of  directors,  clerks,  and 
bookkeeper,  for  the  five  chief  estebliahmeats,  and  of  nine  distnoll 
inspectors.     The  mutiicipnl  ga.<iwi)rk<i    produced  in  \^'?'i.  (^.OOO/W)' 
cubic  metres  of  gas ;  the  English  company,  iu  1H81, 1!7,()75,(X)0  ruhir 
metres.     These  establtihments  furnish  at  pment  an  excellent  gas  at 
ft  low  price  (1*.  Orf.  the  cubic  mttrcj;  the  revenue  deriwd  fr 
source  amounts  to  13,317,702  murks;  the  nnniuil  cost  to  1»,  ■ 
marks, 

The   water  ntppiy,  also,    is   in    the   hands   of    the    mauiajul 
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itbtmliee.  There  are  two  enormouK  condiiibt,  w)uc1i  provide  the 
jflrn  with  a  sufficient  quaatity  of  wati:r  for  a,  moderate  water-rate. 
This  iostitutioa  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  two  aldermen,  foar 
town  coanoillors,  two  select  citizens,  under  the  direction  of  two 
first-rate  engineers  and  fire  iiispectont.  Tlie  revenue  derived  from 
this  item  amounted  in  1881-82  to  4,131,924  marks;  the  expenditure 

Rto  3,098,557  marks. 
A  work  of  even  vaster  dimensions  is  a  complete  tyttfm  of  sneerofft 
{Canaiivalion).  The  whole  city  it  divided  into  seven  districbi  (radial 
if  stems),  in  each  of  which  a  central  pump-work  has  been  establislied, 
by  which  the  sewage  is  forced  into  the  sewers.  The  valuable  material 
is  spread  by  a  network  of  pipes  over  large  fields  (^RUstlfelder),  which 
produce  rich  harvests  of  vegetables  and  fruit.  Several  manors  had 
to  be  Imught  in  the  neigbboui-hood  of  the  city,  and  more  will  have  to 
be  purchased,  in  proportion  as  the  work  advances,  which  will  soon  be 
completed.  The  whole  work  is  executed  by  one  chief  engineer,  a  man 
highly  eminent  in  bia  profession.  The  completed  divisions  are 
managed  by  an  inspector  and  a  machinint ;  the  farms  by  a  staff  of 
inspectors,  gardeners,  and  drain- masters.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  this  system  will  suffice  for  ever;  bat  it  has  cfTcctually 
stopped  the  serious  complaints  formerly  heard  about  the  Derlin 
•ewers.  The  work  k  maiutaincd  by  au  annual  scwcrage-rate  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  annual  rent, 
j^k  The  Hanilarif  Department  of  the  administration  has  been  slower 
^^to  attain  its  due  im|>ortance  in  Kcrlin  than  in  other  capitals ;  tlie 
comparati\-eIy  healthy  situation  of  the  town,  and  the  wide  and  open 
Btreets  prevented  for  some  lime  a  full  appreciation  of  the  dangers  of 
so  vast  an  accumulation  of  human  beings.  Bui  the  city  authorities 
are  now  fully  alive  to  these  dantcers,  a-t  appears  from  the  reform  of  the 
sewerage  system  spoken  of  above.  Two  commissions  have  bceu 
formed  for  the  control  of  liealtb  ;  one,  TAe  General  Hoard  of  Health, 
under  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police  as  chairman,  consisting  of 
aldermen,  town  councillors,  physicians,  and  other  experts;  another. 
The  Municipal  Board  of  Health,  chiefly  for  the  control  of  the  city  hos- 
pitals and  public  health  institutions,  formed  of  the  mayor,  six 
aldermen,  twelve  town  councillors,  four  select  citizens. 

A  model  institution,  provided  with  all  the  ncwwt  improvements, 
the  great  Cir/y  Hospital  in  the  Friedrieha-Ham,  finished  in  1874. 
esides  this,  there  is  the  flvin;;  hospital  at  Moabit,  a  snburb  of  Berlin, 
two  hospitals  for  sick  invalids,  and  the  recently  built  magnificent 
limatie  asylum  at  Dalldorf,  which  is  considered  a  model  institution. 
An  even  larger  sphere  of  action,  it  is  true,  is  that  of  the  great  Iloyal 
l^Iospitul  {Charite},  to  which  we  must  add  a  number  of  foundation 
hospitals.  There  are  also  baths  and  waslihouses  and  public  river- 
batlts,  established  by  the  municipality. 
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Ill  Mtlcr  to  guanntcv  the  sound  oondiltoa  of  liiitchoni'  m^at, 
ttit<l  ia  the  iDtCKNt  of  cleanliness,  a  contra]  calUc  tfttrtl  -mm 
opened  id  1881.  Tliis  vut  csUbluhmcnt  stand*  uudor  a  boatil  oi 
three  aldermen,  «ix  town  couucillora,  two  select  citliK^ns,  ami  t 
large  staff  of  inspectors.  Since  October  1,  18&2,  Mlnugtitering  in 
private  houMS  ts  ]in)hibit«d,  all  slauglitcring  and  microacopir 
inspcctiou  now  being  conccntrntcd  in  this  rast  establishment. 

To  amure  instant&neoiu  uie<lical  attendance  in  case  of  accidentti 
EO-called  "  sanitarj'  watches"  have  bc«n  founded  in  dilTcrcnl  part«  of 
the  tovii,  cbieHy  hj  ]irivate  cliarity.  All  sanitarr  estahli»hmciilfl  ur 
greatly  fostered  by  the  eircumstAUCC  that  ILl'  number  of  iihymciaBt 
who  have  received  a  thorough  and  unilurm  medical  training  m 
large  at  Berlin. 

III.  The  ma'mteiiatiM  of  ekmentary  tchooit  ha*  alwoya  been  • 
task  laid  on  the  commanes,  in  a  higher  degree  since  the  intrudnr- 
tion  of  compulsory  education  by  l-Vedcrick  \Villifim  I.  in  PmMia. 
The  communca  may  charge  school  pence  to  defray  tlio  heavy  tTMl 
of  the  iiiititntion,  but  Berlin  has,  for  about  twenty  yenrw,  lunilr  nn 
U!^o  of  this  concoMsion  and  charges  no  school  fees  in  the  elementary 
schoola.  All  separate  elementary  »chonU  for  the  chihlren  of  tin 
poor  nre  abolished;  in  consequence  of  this  reform,  IIK  lar|te  eon* 
muna)  schools  existed  in  1681,  and  crery  year  adds  to  the  nHmbor. 
There  are  now  about  2,000  elementary  claaaes  for  boys  and  2,0(N}  fer 
girls.  The  Schoul  Board  [Schul- Deputation),  which  cxerci*c)i  a  ■upcrau! 
control  over  lhe%o  schools,  coiuitta  of  aix  aldcnue-u,  ten  towu  oooa 
cillors,  vtevett  select  cititcns  the  four  super!  nteudcnta  of  Ibo 
Ju'angelical  dio(:e»es,'anil  the  dean  of  the  Catholic  churchm.  Kighty 
seven  school  commissioDs  are  farmed  to  control  tbe  altcudancu  al 
school,  each  of  whieli  oonaists  of  a  chairman  and  some  dittinguislwil 
iiilmhititnts  of  the  ward — 1,258  citizens  being  thns  empluyed.  Tb* 
technical  direction  of  these  achuoU  iH  in  the  hands  of  one  aldeman 
"school  councillor,"  assisted  by  six  paid  inspectors  of  scbools.  Itw 
teaching  staff  consista  at  present  of  M2  rectors  (heajl-in niter" ),  l,*!"! 
teachers,  TZi  echoolmistreasee,  515  technical  instnietora.  The  cost 
of  the  elementary  hcIiouIs  amounted  lu  1881-2  to  5/>5S,9-l8  marita. 

But  the  autonomy  and  the  wealth  of  the  older  German  citiaa  hid 
already  in  former  oeuturics  cnoouragc<)  the  foundation  of  ^rawar 
aehooh,  and  in  modem  times  the  eyatem  of  higher  edacalion  has  made 
rapid  pro^'n'tu  in  the  towns  of  Ocnnnny.  The  munieipniity  of  Bertia 
maintains  at  present  ten  ffifmuanums  ^grammar  schools  with  Latiu 
and  iireek),  seven  Jiealic/iiieu  (modem  aide),  two  Cnt<crAe«dWra 
(tccbnicnl  scboob),  and  four  high  schools  for  girls — iT' 
(an  attendaaee  of  800  at   each   being   the   average).     1 1  )i 

occupy  a  staff  of  487  graduated  masters,  fifty  technical  Icacbon,  anJ 
thirty-eigbt  seboolmistresses,  all  of  whom  reeeivr  a  wnncwhat  btghrf 
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•aUry  tSian  the  teaclien  ftinplo^red  by  the  Oovcrnmcnt  scliools. 
Of  the  latter  there  arc  at  JJcrlin  now  only  six— viz.,  four  gymaasiimt, 
one  HealtcbuU,  am)  otic  high  school  for  g:irlH.  Throe  higher  muni- 
cipdl  BchooU  arc  Doder  the  immediate  control  of  thv  Cuurt  of  Atdcr- 
moD,  aiid  (like  Urn  Uorcrnmcut  HchooU)  under  a  higher  control  of 
the  royal  Provin^iat'ScAuleolUffium,  which  watches  over  the  general 
efficiency  of  thisc  schools  without  interfering  more  than  is  alMolutcly 
isary  with  the  airaugcmeuta  of  the  city  authorities. 

A  nnmber  of  tmddU-clatt  and  tpeciat  leheoit  liave  been  addoil  of 
iate.     The  former  try  to  give  a  sonnd  practical  edacation,  with  the 

clusioD  of  the  clasaical  tongues. 

A  pet  child  of  the  city  aulhonticx  ia  nu  institutioQ  to  allow  apprcn- 
icea  and  clerks  to  keep  up  and  to  enlarge  the  kitowkilge  ohtaincti 
at  achool  after  they  have  left  it.  Twelve  such  ForthildungsiichukH 
have  Iiccu  founded  of  late  under  the  control  of  o  special  Curatorium. 
There  exist  aUo  Sunday  cUutet  for  young  jwople  of  both  sexes, 
which  arc  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  among  the  lower  dasKi ;  thew, 
too,  tliough  they  depend  chiefly  on  private  aabscription,  are  noder 
the  control  of  menihen  of  the  Town  Council, 

Au  iuiiwrtant  supplement  of  the  public  education  in  Germany  arc 
gymnastic  exerclMH  {da»  THmtn) ;  a  lai^e  gymnasium,  in  the 
l£ng)i(h  lenac  of  the  word,  is  attached  to  each  muuicipal  scliotil,  and 
ttesidet  thoc  there  is  a  great  model  Tum-Halie.     This  branch,  too, 

under  a  special  board  of  aldermen,  town  councillors,  and  itelc«t 
citizens. 

Boaidca  these  municipal  schools  there  still  exist  some  ninety /)rtfH/« 
aekools  for  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of  the  population.  But 
tbey  find  it  more  and  more  ilifRcult  to  compete  with  the  wcll- 
oi^auizcd  and  wcU-cndowcd  public  achooU.  >Iost  of  them  are  high 
scboohi  for  giris.  But  they  too  must  submit  to  a  control  exercised 
by  a  special  board,  eonaistiug  of  a  city  inspector  of  tchools  and  a 
number  of  select  citiseas. 

In  tjic  higher  schools  maintained  by  the  town  a  moderate  fco  has 
to  be  paid  (about  £4  a  year),  which  cover*  part  of  the  expenws;  the 
total  contribution  of  the  city  for  tliese  higher  schools  amounted  in 
1880-81  to  1,088,752  marks;  for  gymnastic  iiutruction,  115,758 
marks;  for  the  SachhKlftjtchulen,  G1,58H  marks. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  there  arc  twenty-two  public 
libraries,  generally  entrusted  to  icclon  of  schools,  which  lend  out 
iustructirc  books  free  of  any  charge. 

I  IV.  The  adm'iHulraluin  of  the  old  town  property,  which  was  the 
original  object  of  the  municipal  institutions,  has  grwluaily  dwindled 
down  into  a  Nupplcmentaiy  part,  since  the  chief  sonrec  of  revenue  In 
tnodcni  timca  is  derived  from  the  taxes  of  the  inhabitants.  How- 
ever, cveit  DOW  the  property  of  many  tiennan  munioipalitica  is  of 
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coaridcrablc  importance,  and  it  has  vagtaenied  of  Ute  1).v  a 
of  inrested  ftinils.  In  the  year  1878  llic  iitopertjr  of  Berlin 
estimated  at  46,!)7O,O0O  mnrka  io  buildings ;  Gl  ^i2,0U0  miu-k>  in  land  i 
85,24-l,500  mark*  in  tie  moralilcs  of  muuictiin!  institulea;  4,597,400 
marks  in  stores;  ^,009,600  marks  value  of  ground-rcnta ;  5,076,760 
marks  inaharesand  stocks.  Tliispropcrtxislwlauccdby  a  municipal  ditlit 
of  139,34Q,()17  maAs  (in  1882) ;  of  wliich  sum,  however,  1  V2fiM^ 
marks  are  mortgaged  on  gaa>  and  iratcr-works  and  otlier  rcmiinarativu 
establishments,  the  revenue  derired  from  which  room  than  ooivn 
the  annual  interest  of  that  debt.  Of  municipal  dcl>t«,  proper); 
speaking,  there  are  not  more  than  1G,783,'J33  marks,  and  these  arc  su 
Hafcly  covered  hj  the  tenfold  amount  of  the  active  pro|)crt7  that  the 
obligations  of  the  city  maintain  the  same  coune  as  the  Pmsilaa 
national  debt 

It  is  true  that  tJic  annual  revenue  derived  from  the  town  property 
is  comparnliveiy  smnll,  as  the  bitilJin^  arc  mostly  used  for  adrainB- 
Irntive  purposes,  aud  as  a  considerable  part  of  the  land  ia  ulUiied 
for  pleasure-grounds  and  public  parks.  Still,  the  public  incomo  froin 
the  town  property  was  in  the  year  1881-^2 :  from  huililiogs,  3HC,&!M} 
marks  {minus  78,00-t  for  expense!*  of  administration) ;  100,<ii6  mariu  ■ 
from  ground  let  out  for  (iiel-yarda  aod  for  narctiousing  goods;  ^| 
72,377  marks  for  land  let  out  to  be  farmed  (minus  i'fiO'i  marka  for  ^ 
iidrainistrativc  expenses) ;  <>2,578  marks  from  the  stono-(|uarTics  of 
lliidersdorf;  about  140.000  marks  from  the  letting  of  tmdciman's 
stalls  in  the  markets,  and  from  other  duties  and  fees ; — total,  Q5D,6K 
mark*  net  revenue.  The  lauded  property  of  the  town  is  cxtremdj 
valuable  when  sold  for  building  purposes ;  but,  on  the  other  band, 
the  city  it  often  obliged  to  pay  enormous  sums  for  sites  of  soboob 
and  other  instttulions.  The  intrioate  mauagemeut  of  these  sales  and 
purchases  ia  entrusted  to  a  special  board  {Gnrndfi^tefU/iuaudtpuiatiM) 
of  live  aldermen  and  ten  town  counciUora. 

An  immense  benc6t  has  been  bestowed  on  the  populattoo  of 
iterliti  by  the  laying  out  of  large  and  beautiful  partt,  public 
ffarilen*,  and  squaret,  and  by  the  planting  of  a  great  nambrr  of 
streets  with  trees.  For  this  pur]>osv  n  special  board  baa  bc«n  formnl 
of  six  aldermen,  ten  town  councillors,  and  four  acleet  cittaeoa,  which 
has  aliko  undertaken  the  carv  of  tlic  public  mouumenta.  The  nnni- 
iicencc  of  the  municipality  is,  however,  surpassed  by  that  of  the  king*, 
who  have  from  of  old  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  the  intinbitanta  tlir 
royal  park  (TAierfforlen),  which  is  now  almost  surrouuded  by  bniUlingi; 
this  park  has  an  area  of  about  600  acres,  represeutiug  (as  building 
ground)  a  capital  of  between  300  and  .300  million  niarkii. 

lite  excellent  condition  of  the  linanccs  has  enabled  the  mctnpolii 
to  found  a  number  of  intlilttfioiu  of  crtfiil  on  the  security  of  iht 
wealth  of  the  town. 
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ic  of  the  raoflt  importHiit  is  the  muntcijial  iaving»  bank,  wliich 
'  is  authorized  by  law  to  receive  deposits  from  one  mark  upward,  and 
inanagea  the  inrestiuent  of  these  deixunts  (now  amouuting  to  30,000,000 
mark))  tuually),  payiog  an  interest  of  3J  per  cent.,  under  the  control 
of  8  atraiorivm  of  tiro  aldermen,  three  town  couucillorw,  one  select 
ctttzcD.  There  are  thirty^uine  oflieea,  in  which  depoaita  are  received 
&om  the  public  in  the  different  pnrte  of  the  town. 

Another  institute  of  this  kind  U  the  municipal  ^re  ixtaurance  o^ee, 
which  the  houMOwucm  of  Berlin  arc  obliged  to  join.  The  value  of 
the  building  insured  in  the  City  lusurance  Office  waa  in  IS81— 2  = 
2,010,^1,000  markK.  A  board  of  sis  aldermen,  assisted  by  a  number 
■of  certified  master  masons  and  carpenters,  are  entrusted  with  the 
aaseKmcnt  of  the  buildings,  and  the  estimating  of  the  indGmnities  to 
bo  awarded.  Insurance  in  ibiit  municipal  office  is  very  cheap, 
owing  to  the  solid  character  of  the  buildings  and  the  excellency 
of  the  Sre  brigade — the  autinal  premium  amouuting  to  five  or  six 
.     jifouiiinga  (^rf.)  per  100  marks. 

K^  In  the  interests  of  the  credit  of  real  property,  the  municipalitj 
VtcMpa  up  an  institute  of  letters  of  mortgage  {Pfandbri^amt),  under  the 
f  (piarauteu  of  the  commune,  which  Usoes,  on  varying  terms,  letters 
of  mortgage  at  4,  1^,  and  5  j>er  cent.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1881  loans  had  been  obtained  from  this  institute  on  1,224  houses, 
to  an  amount  of  Il0,2(i2,784  marks.  This  banking  institute  is 
managed  by  a  municipal  commissary  and  some  paid  directors. 

¥ot  llie  management  of  the  financial  operations  in  connection  witli 

the  contraction  of  loans  by  the  municipality  a  consultative  board  of 

K  finance»  {FtHanideputation)  has  beeu  appointed,  nnder  the  presidency 

I     of  the  town  treasurer,  consUting  of  five  aldermen  and  eleven  town 

councillors. 
H  V.  Finally,  we  add  here  the  cxerdse  of  Church  patronage  by  the 
^town,  a  right  which  lays  upon  the  municipality  a  considerable 
burden  of  expenses.  The  pcraiaueut  courts  of  aldermen  of  the 
German  municipalities  have  always  appeared  to  be  most  appropriate 
rrprcsentatives  of  church  ndvnwsons,  which,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  German  Church,  arc  charged  with  heavy  contributions 
to  the  building  of  ehurches  and  parsonages.  For  this  very  reason 
these  rights  hare  been  preserved  unimpaired,  like  all  honours  which 
entail  heavy  expenses.  Of  the  thirty  large  Evangelical  parishes  of 
the  metropolis,  almost  one-half  (the  older  ones)  stand  under  the 
patronage  of  the  municipality ;  the  newer  ones  under  that  of  the 
king.  Eacb  parish  has,  according  to  the  new  Church  laws,  a 
numerous  council  of  churchwnniens,  anj  a  still  more  numerous  body 
of  church  representatives.  In  the  former  of  these  bodies  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  are  represented  by  one  of  their  number  {Palronatt- 
\rertrtler).     The   right    of  nomination  to  the  Church  livings  has 
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Bltm^rs  been  exercised  by  tbe  Court  of  Aldcrmea  in  a  proper  numnl 
The  tovQ  apent  fgr  Church  purposcA  io  the  year  1H81-&3  Uw  Bum  uf 
B6^56  mwrki.  In  coDneotion  vitli  the  cxcrdu  of  tliti  patran«se  b 
the  administration  of  the  burisl-places  beloufing  to  the  cbarcbeB. 

If  we,  fiDillj',  sum  up  the  maoiCc^  brimchGa  uf  this  intriata 
sjrstcm — 

D.  The  eomj^ehfuaive  Unify  of  the  MunUipat  AdmitdstratioH  wUI 
become  •ppsreiit  in  tbo  unit<r  of  tbe  budget,  which  bu  been  thu 
stated  in  the  statistical  Jahrbucb  of  the  year  188S  (aooordiag  to  ■ 
scheme  agreed  upon  in  interaatioiial  atatistics)  :— 


A.~BuJgci  oftha  Municlpaiit&  of  IkHinfor  J88I-S2. 


KCTDIVB. 

L-l.DiraethuM.        .  33.I3%4«Sm. 
S.  lodircet  Uxoa  MMM  „ 

IL— I.  FNon  N«l  proMttw       MS.m  „ 

„  (Owtwk  B«s.ocn., 

s.     „    nubUibiMiita 


t.  R«at  trout  public 

PJmM,&c. 

4.  Sue  uf  AoUv« 

6.  LowM   . 

6.  OnuiU  and  pr»- 

•onti.        ,        , 
7-  Profit  (rgiD  atrwt 

parinii 
a.8ebmiirM*   . 
9.  MIimUaimioiu 


*.37».1»  „ 

(00,013  ., 

203,73*  „ 

1,903,089  „ 

a,3;3,B7iI  ., 

9S3.08I  „ 
1,451 .4ti8  „ 
1.83S.477  „ 


ExrKstttnitM. 

L— 1.  LomIpoUm  ,        .l,0»a.siln. 

3.  CIouMgulctmiU  1.131.  nil  « 

3.  L^ttng       „       .  1.SS3.317  „ 
4.Nicht  watdi   anil 

drobriz»do         ,  ].71D,1»„ 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  tbe  machinery  of  this  aduiiuistratioD  ti 
ratber  complicated ;  but  the  rcault  ia  a  practical,  eoouomioal,  aoit 
hoQCHt  application  of  the  public  moaas.  InKtaucct  of  embeuleinait 
are  quite  as  rare  among  tbe  elorks  and  ca«hicn  of  tbo  city  aa  of  the 
State.  Among  the  /tOHorary  officials  cmbeszlcment  or  niahcnauon 
of  any  kind  is  out  of  tbe  question.  As  to  the  general  result,  it  will 
be  sufflcioDt  to  mention  one  facU  Id  tbe  [wriod  from  ItMII  to  1881 
the  expenses  for  national  education  were  increased  ttom  tl}  to  19} 
per  cent.,  the  cost  of  tbe  poor  law  administration  decraased  Cium 
18  to  14^  per  cent,  of  municipal  budget. 

It   is  true  that  many  important  meamrca  have  beeu  dcUyed  by 
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protracted  d«)ibentioa»  of  Uicm  faTpcrcritii^  Bertiu  people: 
sewen^,  canaluatkin,  the  BUpplying  of  the  lovm  wiih  driaking 
water,  the  foundation  of  covered  market*,  arc  inxtaocea  of  the  dilatory 
tendeney  of  sucb  diaonsaions.  Bat  this  teadaocy  oertainly  makes 
the  conunaaity  loclined  to  listen  to  tho  counada  of  pnideoce ;  nor 
haa  it  hitberto  prevented  the  autHoritiea  from  taking  a  bold  initia- 
tive since  the  time  when  the  monicipalitj  obtained  the  free  control 
^jemr  its  street*  and  public  {klaccs. 

^^Blg>ii>i  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  periodical  cloctionit  of  repre- 
Vmtatives,  and  the  public  debates  in  the  Tovn  Council,  rouse  party 
W  Station,  which  has  of  late  anumed  an  odiona  form,  but  still  not  »a 
violent  aa  to  deter  tho  respectable  part  of  the  citttens  from  devotioK 
themselvca  to  tlie  unpaid  offices.  There  is  also  a,  party  patronage, 
but  not  to  so  shurt-sightcd  an  citent  as  to  ap|)oiiit  pcrtoiii  unfit  for  tho 
offices.  Thii  element  of  party  geu  soon  smoothed  in  the  intimate 
deliberations  of  the  Conrt  of  jVldermen,  in  the  great  comnaittees,  and 
in  the  numerous  comniittet-ji  uf  wards.  Theae  animosities  of  party 
get  gradually  binned  and  finally  blotted  out  altogether  in  the  com- 
mon toil  of  daily  work  for  the  interests  of  the  oonmianity.  The 
result  of  this  activity  teaches  every  day  that  it  has  been  the  aim  and 
object  of  the  coatmvnUaies  to  smooth  down  and  to  obliterate  social 
liostilities. 

More  important  certainly  than  the  good  finandal  results  of  tfaia 
constitution  is  the  neighbourly  feeling  and  the  local  patriotism 
fostered  by  it.  This  feeling  of  pertonai  cokertwx  between  tlie  wealthy 
daases  and  the  »mall  tux  pay  en  has  given  the  community 
energy  to  resist  extravagant  demands  for  the  extension  of  the 
franciiise,  for  a  mechanical  division  into  equal  election  districts,  and 
for  capricious  inventions  of  new  modes  of  voting.  TJic  wealUiy 
cbHCs  not  only  pay  higher  taxes,  but  even  in  a  higher  degree  their 
pertonal  activity  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  exceeds  that  of 
the  smaller  taxpayers.  The  writer  of  these  lines  ■»  the  year  ISCO 
tudertook  the  somewhat  laborious  (and  therefore,  aufortunately,  not 
repeated)  task  of  inquiring  in  what  proportion  the  higher  claasea 
took  a  personal  share  in  the  administration  of  the  city.  The  result 
of  the  inquiry  was,  that  in  a  group  of  l,y76  persons  who  undertook 
honorary  duties  in  the  service  of  the  town  or  served  on  a 
..  jury,  there  were  no  Ie»  than  1,831  house-owners  or  greater 
■tenants  paying  a  rent  of  more  tlian  300  marks ;  whilst  only 
^l4£t  persona  belonged  to  the  middle  class  uf  lesser  teuants,  pay* 
ing  a  rental  of  leas  than  300  marks ;  and  only  twelve  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  tenants  paying  less  than  150  marks. 
Dividing  the  resident  electors  into  three  classes,  each  of  about 
36,000  heads,  I  found  that  tJie  first  class  (of  honseowncrs  and  tenants 
above  800  marks)  bore  no  less  than  82J  per  cent,  of  the  entire  taxes 
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of  Berlin,  and  'performed  92  per  cent,  of  the  honorary  functions ; 
that  the  second  class  (of  tenants  paying  a  rent  of  between  150  and 
300  marks)  bore  12  per  cent,  of  the  taxes,  and  performed  7i  per 
cent,  of  the  honorary  functions ;  whilst  the  third  class  (of  tenants 
paying  less  than  150  marks)  contributed  only  5^  per  cent,  to  the 
taxes,  and  J  per  cent,  to  the  performance  of  personal  fanctions.  The 
value  of  personal  service  and  of  taxes  is,  it  is  true,  not  commensurable 
in  themselves  \  but,  adding  them  up  as  items  of  about  equal  value,  it 
appeared  at  that  time  that,  if  equal  suffrage  were  introduced  into 
the  municipal  administration,  the  higher  class,  who  bore  nine'tentbi 
of  the  entire  burden,  would  only  command  over  one-third  of  the 
votes ;  that  the  smaller  taxpayers,  who  bore  in  their  aggregate 
number  one-tenth  of  that  bnrden,  would  enjoy  two-thirds  of  the 
votes.  It  appeared  at  the  same  time  that  the  higher  contribution 
of  taxes  corresponded  exactly  to  the  higher  share  of  personal 
service  in  the  administration  of  municipal  offices. 

It  is  the  consciousness  of  this  state  of  things  that  encourages 
the  wealthy  and  the  middle  classes  to  resist  the  introduction  of  aa 
equal  suffrage  into  the  municipal  administration,  not  only  with  a 
good  conscience,  but  also  with  success,  although  it  is  the  favourite 
aim  to  which  a  Radical,  a  Social  Democrat,  an  Ultramontane,  and  a 
paeudo- Conservative  agitation  unanimously  tend. 

A  consideration  of  this  condition  of  things  will  perhaps  in  England 
also  make  a  number  of  politicians  understand  that  in  the  society 
of  our  days,  in  which  the  rural  and  the  urban  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation are  fluctuating  to  and  fro,  in  which  capital  and  labour  are  in 
increasing  enmity,  in  which  the  possession  of  land,  of  capita),  and  of 
industry  seem  to  clash  in  vital  interests,  in  which  hostility  of 
churches  and  of  nationalities  are  more  strongly  accentuated — that  in 
such  a  society,  I  say,  the  personal  bond  of  communal  life  and  of  the 
parochial  mind  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  a  House  of  Commons 
can  exist,  just  as  in  former  times  it  grew  up  as  an  alliance  of  the 
communilates. 

RuD.  Qstm. 
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A  LITTLE  somDolcnce  seems  lo  have  overtaken  religious  coutro- 
versy  of  late.  W'c  are  eitlier  weary  of  it  op  have  grawn  50 
tolerant  of  our  dinfcrtuwrs  {lint  ire  find  it  acarcely  world  wliilc  to  di»- 
casa  them.  Dy  diut  of  nibbing  against  each  other  in  tlic  pages  of 
the  KcTicws,  in  the  clubs,  and  at  dinner  )>arties,  the  sharp  angles  of 
our  opitiiotiti  have  been  smoothed  (iovm.  Ideas  remain  in  a  fluid  state 
in  this  temperate  fcawa  of  sentiment,  and  do  not,  as  in  old  days,  crys- 
tallize into  tecU.  We  have  become  almost  as  conciliatory  reapcctiug 
our  views  as  ibe  Chinese  whom  Hue  Jcscribea  as  carryiuj^  courtesy 
BO  far  as  to  praise  the  religion  of  their  neighbours  and  depreciate 
their  o«B.  "Yon,  honoured  air,"  they  were  wont  to  say,  "are  of 
the  nohlcand  lofty  religion  uf  (?onfuciu3.  I  am  of  the  poor  and 
iDBJgnificaut  religion  of  Lao-tze."  Ouly  now  nod  then  some  Sense 
controversialist,  hailing  usually  from  India  or  the  colonics  where 
London  anu-tiities  seem  not  yet  to  have  penclrated,  startles  us  hy  the 
desperate  canmtucfes  wherewith  he  (liiproves  what  wc  hod  almost 
forgotten  that  anybody  wriously  believes. 

As  a  result  of  tbc  general  "laissez  croire"  ofourdayjttbascomc  to 
pass  that  a  qiicMliuu  has  been  mooted  which,  to  our  fathers,  would  hare 
seemed  preposterous  :  "  Is  it  of  any  consequence  what  we  believe,  or 
whether  we  believe  Hnythiug?  Suppose  that  by-and-by  we  all 
arrive  at  the  conclusisn  that  Religion  haa  becu  altogether  a.  mistake, 
and  renounce  with  one  accord  the  ideas  of  God  and  Heaven,  having  (as 
M.  Comte  assures  us)  outgrown  the  theological  stage  of  human  pra- 
gncss;  what  then?  Will  it  make  any  aerioua  difference  to  any> 
body?" 
^       liithcrto,  (binkcrs  of  ^fr.  Bradlaugh'a  type  have  aung  jaeaus  of 
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Trelcome  for  tlie  expected  golden    years  of  Athe 

and  empires  "  Till 

"Gleam 
Like  wrecks  of  a  dissoLviiig  dream." 

Cliristiaus  aud  Theists  of  all  schools,  on  the 
naturally  deprecated  with  horror  and  dread  sut 
faith  as  sure  to  prove  a  veritable  Ragnarok  of  v 
either  case  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  i 
Torld  of  little  faith,  like  that  in  which  we  livcj 
destitute  of  faith,  wonld  be  immensely  great  and 
that  at  the  downfall  of  religion  not  only  wooli 
temples  of  the  earth,  but  every  homestead  in  eve: 
to  its  foundation.  It  is  certainly  a  step  beyond 
the  direction  of  scepticism  to  question  this  conck 
that  such  a  revolution  would  be  of  trivial  import, 
go  on  with  mankind  almost  as  well  without  a  God 
The  roan  who,  with  characteristic  downrightne 
most  openly  this  last  doubt  of  all — the  doubt 
an  evil — is,  as  my  readers  will  have  recogr 
Stephen.  In  the  concluding  pages  of  one  of  his 
on  the  heads  of  his  adversarieB,  in  the  Nineteen 
June,  he  rung  the  changes  upon  the  idea  (with  so 
be  presently  noted)  as  follows  : — 

"  If  human  life  ie  in  the  course  of  being  fully  describ 
see  what  materials  there  ore  for  any  religion,  or,  indee 
use  of  one,  or  why  it  is  wanted.  We  can  get  on  very 
though  the  view  of  life  tvbich  science  is  oppning  to  ui 
woT^ip,  it  gives  us  an  infinite  number  of  things  to  enjo 
seSDis  to  me  a  very  good  world,  if  it  would  only  last, 
people  and  curious  things,  and  I  think  that  most  men  fi 
in  turniog  their  minds  away  from  its  transient  characb 
ambition,  science,  literature,  art,  politics,  commerce,  pre 
tfaousaud  other  matters,  will  go  equally  well,  as  far  i 
there  is,  or  is  not,  a  God  or  a  luture  state." — Nineteenth  i 

Had  these  noteworthy  words  been  written  by  an 
small  weight  would  have  attached  to  them.   We  r 
on  reading  them  that  the — not  wise — person  who  t 
ago  "  said  in  bis  heart,  there  is  no  Ood,"  had  in  1 
up  courage  to  say  in  the  magaeines   that  it  does 
there  be  one  or  not.     But  the  dictum  comes  to  u 
who  happens   to   be  the  very  antithesis  of   the  ol 
detestation,  a  man  of  distinguished  ability  and  on 
great  knowledge  of  the  world  (as  revealed  to  su 
almost  abnormal    clear<headedneas ;  and  lastly, 
of  all !  who  is  the  representative  of  a  family  in 
and  purest  type  of  Protestant  piety  has  long  b 
is  the  last  atterance  of  the  devout  "  Clapham 
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Stq)licn,   naannli  More  and  Willwrforce,  uliicb  wc  Lear  MjriDg:  "  I 
iliiuk  w«  cotild  ilo  very  ncli  without  religion." 

As  it  is  a  widely  received  idea  jutt  now  Uiat  the  Erolution  theory  is 
dr-ttiiivd  to  coil  about  rcligioo  till  it  strangle  it,  and  as  it  hai  become 
the  practice  with  tiie  sdentttic  )uirty  to  talk  of  rchgion  as  politioians 
twenty  yean  ago  talked  of  Ttirkey,  as  a  Sick  Man  destined  to 
a  speedy  dbwlution,  it  s<-cTna  every  way  desirable  that  wc  ahould  pay 
the  opinion  of  Sir  James  Stephen  on  this  head  thai  c^ireful  attention 
to  which,  iodeod,  everylhitig  from  hia  pen  has  a  daim.  Tbone 
amongHt  ns  who  have  held  that  Iteligion  is  of  priceless  value  should 
bring  their  prepouenioDS  in  its  favour  to  the  bar  of  sober  judgment, 
and  fairly  face  this  noTel  riew  of  it  as  neither  precious  Truth  nor 
yet  disastrous  Error,  but  as  an  unimportant  matter  of  opinion  which 
Science  may  be  left  to  settle  without  anxiety  as   to  the  issue.     We 

I  ought  to  bring  our  Treasure  to  assay,  and  satisfy  ourselves  once  for  all 
whether  it  be  really  pure  golil  or  only  a  fairy  snbslitnte  for  gold,  to 
be  transformed  some  day  into  a  handful  of  autumn  leaves  and  scattered 

[  to  the  winds. 

To  estimate  the  part  played  by  Religion  in  tlie  past  history  of  the 
human  race  would  he  a  gigantic  undertaking  immeasurably  above 
my  ambition.*  A  very  much  simpler  inquiry  is  that  which  I 
propose  to  punnc :  namely,  one  into  the  chief  consequencca  which 
might  be  anticipates!  to  follow  the  downfall  of  sucli  Religion,  as  at 
present  prcvaila  in  cinliasd  Europe  and  America.  \^Ticn  these  con- 
sequences have  been,  however  imperfectly,  set  in  array  we  shall  be 
in  a  ]xnitiou  to  form  some  opinion  whether  wc  "  can  do  very  aell 
without  rrligioD."     Let  uiu  prcmine  : — 

1,  That  by  the  word  Rrligiou  I  mean  definite  faith  in  a  Livinff 
and  Righteous  God  ;  and,  as  a  corollary  therefrom,  in  tlic  snrvival  of 
the  hnman  soul  after  death.  In  other  words,  1  mean  by  "religion" 
that  nncleus  of  simple  Theism  which  is  common  to  every  form  of 
natural  religion,  of  Christianity  and  Judaism;  and,  of  course,  in  a 
meaaure  also  to  remoter  creeds,  which  will  not  be  included  in  the 
present  purview,  t'urthrr,  I  do  not  mean  Positivism,  or  Agnoali- 
cism,  or  Buddhism,  esoteric  or  esoteric;  or  the  recognition  of 
the  "Unknown  and  L'liknowable,"  or  of  a  "Power  not  ourselves 
which  makes  for  righteousness,"  "Dicsc  may,  or  may  not,  be  litly 
termed  "  rcligimts ; "  but  it  i%  not  the  results  of  their  triumph  or 
extinction  which  we  are  here  concerned  to  estimate.  I  shall  even 
permit  mrscif  generally  to  refer  to  all  such  phases  of  non-belief  as 
involve  denial  of  the  dogmas  of  Theism  above-stated  as  "  Atheism ;" 

■  Tli«  l)Mt  tumaiAiy  n(  tlin  bcnefita  which  Ove  Chriatian  rciisiou  has  hMtoHmllv 
wTOMht  foe  iBftnk^il  b,  I  Uiink.  va  hi:  found  in  that  cJoqarat  book  'Mi«>u  ^'hrisll,' 
by  t£e  grMt  AuerKSs  jieiU'it'ix.iiKt,  Mr.  ClisHca  Bcacc.  Tl»  >iiUia«  liu  luiiit  ii» 
■ttcMpt  U>  <Uliiit«to  till?  thulrnry  (^Ii;  <i(  lli«  s^iminf  pktnr*,  tb«  ai'lla  o(  lupcntltton 
owl  pcrsecntkni  wbcrcvrith  atu  hsvo  inarrMt  ta«a«  MuUiti. 
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not  from  discourtesy,  but  because  it  would  be 
point  to  distinguish  them,  and  because,  for  t 
present  argument,  they  are  tantamount  to  Athei 

2.  That  I  absolve  myaelf  from  weighing  Bga 
of  Beligioa  the  evils  which  have  followed  its  b 
Those  evils,  in  the  case   even  of  the   Christian 
to  have  been   so  great,  so   hideous,  that  durioj 
might  have  been  plausibly — though  even  then, 
contended  that  they  out-balanced  its  bene6ts. 
worst  distortions  of  Christianity  have  long  gone  1 
of  OUT  day  tends,  as  it  appears  to  me,  more  and 
character  of  the  Reliffion  of  Christ,   i.e.,  the  n 
believed   and   lived ;  and   to   reject    that  other 
religion  which  men   have   taught  in  Christ's   ni 
and  silent  but  vast   change  comes  over  the  spirit 
of  modem  Europe,  it  becomes  better  and   bett< 
fearlessly  the  challenge,  "  Should  we  do  well  wit 
Christian  shape?  "   But  it  ia  not  my  tast  here  t 
of  any  one  type  of  religion.  Christian,  Jewish, 
but  only  to   register  those    of  Reliffion   itielf,  i 
above,  namely,  faith  in  God  and  in  immortality, 

I  confess,  at  starting  on  this  inquiry,  that  the 
of  use,  or  can  we  do  aa  well  without  it  ?  "  seen 
grotesque  as  the  old  story  of  the  woman  whi 
vast  obligation  to  the  Moon,  which  affords  us  lij 
whereas  we  are  under  no  such  debt  to  the  Sun, 
day,  when  there  is  always  light.  Religion  has 
fused  a  light  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  forget  h 
general  iltu  mi  nation,  save  when  now  and  then  it 
special  brightness.  On  the  other  hand,  all  th 
which  are  proposed  to  us  aa  substitutes  for  R 
science,  art,  commerce,  and  politics, — have  a  very 
they  shine  at  all,  and  leave  the  darkness  aroi 
found  it.  It  is  the  special  and  unique  charactei 
vrith  the  whole  of  human  nature  all  our  pleasi 
duties  and  affections  and  hopes  and  fears,  here  am 
to  the  Intellect  an  explanation  of  the  universe  (ti 
not  now  consider] ;  and,  pointing  to  Heaven,  it  i 
eager  of  its  questions.  It  o9erg  to  the  Couscic 
authority  to  regulate  every  act  and  every  word 
the  Heart  an  absolutely  love-worthy  Being  as  the 
tion.  Whether  these  immense  offers  of  Religion 
all  accepted  by  us  individually,  they  are  quite  unn 
which  science,  or  art,  or  politics,  or  commercCj 
has  to  bestow.     The  relation  of  religion  to  iu  is 
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thcin,  Ijut  uuircrsnl,  ubiquitous ;  not  moon-Itkc,  appearing  at  inter< 
Ttls,  but  siiii-likv,  forming  tite  Nuurcc,  Kccn  or  uimcvn,  of  all  our 
light  and  beat.  CTen  of  the  warmih  of  our  bousebold  lire!*.  Strotig 
or  wok  R«  may  be  its  influcuov  o»  us  as  individuals,  it  is  the  greatest 
thiog  with  which  wc  hare  to  do,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  And 
thi*  holds  good  whether  wc  give  ourselves  up  to  it  or  reject  it.  It 
is  the  one  great  acc>.:i  tanee,  or  "  U  gran  rifiulo."  Xothiiig  C'lually 
grCAt  can  cotnc  in  our  way  again. 
I  In  an  estimate  of  the  oonMciueuces  which  would  follow  a  general 
'  rejection  of  rclJgioD,  wc  arc  bound  to  take  into  view  the  two  classes 
of  men — those  who  are  devout  and  tlioae  who  are  not  so — who  would, 
of  course,  be  diversely  affected  by  such  a  xcvolutioa  of  opiuiou.  As 
reganU  the  first,  cver)-onu  will  concede  that  the  \m»  of  so  important 
a  factor  iu  their  Urea  would  alter  those  lives  radically.  Aa  regards  the 
aiKond,  after  notiug  the  orderly  and  Mtiinable  conduct  of  many 
of  them,  the  observer  might,  per  contra,  not  unfairly  surmise  that  tlicy 
would  eontiuuc  to  act  juxt  as  tbey  do  at  present  were  rvligiou  univer- 
sally exploded.  Uut  ere  such  a  conclusion  could  be  legitimately  drawn 
from  the  meritorious  lives  of  non-religious  men  in  the  present  order  of 
society,  we  Hhouhl  tie  allowed  (it  is  a  familiar  remark)  to  see  the 
behaviour  of  a  whole  nation  of  Atheists.  Our  contemporaries  are 
no  more  fair  samples  of  the  outcome  of  Atheism  than  a  little  party 
of  Knglisb  youths  who  had  lived  for  a  few  years  in  Central  Africa 
wouhl  be  samples  uf  Negroes.  It  would  take  several  thousand 
ycata  to  make  a  fall-blooded  Atheist  out  of  the  scion  of  forty  genera- 
tions of  Christians.  Our  whole  mental  eonalitutions  have  been  built 
up  on  food  of  religious  ideas.  A  man  on  a  mountain  top,  might  as 
well  resolve  not  to  breathe  the  oxone  in  the  air,  as  to  live  in  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  Kngland  and  inhale  no  Christianity. 

As,  then,  it  is  impossible  to  forcciist  what  would  he  ttie  conaequcuces 
'  of  universal  Atheism  hereafter  by  observing  the  conduct  of  indi- 
vidual Atheists  to-day,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  study  bit  by  bit 
the  changes  which  must  take  place  should  this  planet  ever  become, 
as  is  threatened,  a  FaUA/esn  World.  In  pursuing  this  line  of  inquiry 
it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  every  ill  result  of  loss  of  faith  and 
hope  which  wc  may  nov  observe  will  be  cumnlalive  as  a  laigcr 
add  yet  larger  number  of  persons,  and  at  [ast  the  whole  commuuity, 
reject  religion  together.  Atheists  have  been  hitherto  like  children 
playing  at  the  mouth  of  a  cavern  of  unknown  depth.  They  have 
run  in  and  out,  and  explored  it  a  little  way,  but  always  within  sight 
of  the  daylight  outside,  where  liave  stood  tlieir  parents  and  friends 
calling  on  them  to  return.  Not  till  the  way  bock  to  the  sunshine 
has  been  lost  will  the  darkness  of  that  cave  be  fully  revealed. 
I  I  shall  now  register  verj-  briefly  the  more  obvious  and  tangible 
ctiangca  which  would  follow  tlic  downfall  of  religion  in  Europe  and 
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America,  xaA   tliou  <teTot«  my   tnuUblo    space    to    n   rathrr 
exnmiiiutiou  of  those  witich  are  less  manirm  ;  thti  drj-iDg  ii|)  of  tbMfr* 
hidden  rilU  irtiicli  now  irrig«tc  the  whole  BabMil  of  our  ctvilisatJOB. 

The  first  risible  changfi  in  the  Faitlileas  World,  of  cour»o,  wonJil 
be  the  suppression  of  Public  and  Private  Wonhip  and  of  Prettcliing ; 
the  oeeularixation  or  deatruotion  evermhere  of  Catlicdmlii,  ('hiircbn, 
and  CliapeU;  and  the  oitinctioti  «f  the  Clcricii)  Profession.  A  eoB- 
aiderafale  liiatHt  jiowXA  tindoubtedlj-  be  thus  n»de  in  the  |ircaeat 
order  of  things.  Public  Worship  aud  Prcachin|»,  hovrerer  mnnli 
TearinesH  of  the  flc»h  has  proverbially  attended  thcni,  linf«,  to 
the  least,  done  much  to  calm,  to  purify,  and  to  elevate  tlic  tniiul*  oi 
millions ;  nor  doiis  it  seem  that  any  multipUration  of  BcieoUli 
Lectures  or  Penny  Readings  would  form  a  auhstitute  for  them.  Th 
cfTaccmcnt  from  each  latidicape  of  the  tower*  and  apirtMi  of  tfa* 
ohurohes  would  be  a  somewhat  painful  symbol  of  the  timultaoMUi 
disappcarBuec  from  human  life  of  lie^ivculy  hope  tiiid  aapiratioa. 
Tlie  extinction  of  the  Ministry  of  Kcligion,  though  it  would  be  hailnl 
even  now  by  many  as  a  great  reformation,  would  be  found  practically, 
I  apprehend,  to  reduce  by  many  perceptible  decrees  the  common 
moral  lercl ;  and  to  suppress  many  highly-aimed  activities  with  which 
we  could  ill  dispense.  'ITie  severity  of  the  Btrietures  alwaya  paaml 
on  the  faults  of  clergymen  testifies  to  the  general  expeotatiun,  not 
wholly  dinnpiMinted,  that  tliey  !<hould  exhibit  a  lofVier  standard  of  IIA 
than  other  men  ;  and  the  hortative  and  philanthropic  work  accomplished 
by  the  forty  or  fifty  thoiisnnd  ministers  of  ^  various  sects  and 
elmrcbes  in  England  alone,  must  form,  after  all  deductions,  a  sun 
of  beneficence  which  it  would  sorely  tax  any  conceivable  aeaUr 
organization  to  replace  in  the  interests  of  public  morality. 

Probably  tlie  Seventh  Day  Rest  would  survive  evrry  otlier  religratu 
institution  in  virtue  of  its  popularity  among  the  working  olasacs,  aoon 
to  bo  evvrywhera  masters  of  legislation.  Tlio  Cnilaro  of  the  Tcnlb 
Day  holiday  in  the  first  French  Iterolution  would  also  forestat  uiy 
further  experiments  in  mryiug  the  hcbdomndal  interval  so  marvelluiuly 
adapted  to  our  mental  and  physical  conNtitutioa.  As,  however,  aU 
religious  meaning  of  the  day  would  be  lost,  and  all  church -frninK 
stopped,  nothing  would  hinder  tlie  employment  of  its  lioiirs  froRi 
morning  to  night  as  .Easter  Monday  and  Whit  Monday  are  tw* 
employed  by  the  millions  in  our  great  cities,  'flie  nation  would, 
therefore,  eojoy  the  somewhat  doubtful  pririlcgo  of  kooping  fifty-ntx 
Bank  Holidays  instead  of  four  in  tlie  year.  Judicial  and  uffieial 
oathH  of  all  torta,  and  Marriage  and  Uurisl  rites,  would,  of  oontsa, 
be  entirely  abolished.  A  gentleman  pronouncing  the  Oraiton  i^Hn 
ouUide  the  eremntoHum  wtitUd  replace  the  oh)  white-robed  puwD 
telling  the  mourners ; — 
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"  Bencatli  Um  obaivhyvd  trae. 
In  •otenui  ton«s  snd  y<^t  not  Md, 
Of  wbat  BiMi  b,  wbiit  XDxa  tktlX  be." 


Another  chuigc  more  important  thaa  any  of  these.  In  Protestant 
fcountries,  would  be  the  rwluctioii  of  the  Bible  to  the  rank  of  an  his- 
torical and  litcrarjr  curioiitj'.  Nothing  (a<  wc  all  rccogobc)  but  the 
supreme  religious  importuiicc  attached  to  tlie  Hebrew  Siu-iptures  could 
have  forced  aoj  book  into  the  unique  position  which  the  Bible  baa 
DOW  held  for  three  centuries  iu  Eugliah  aud  Scottish  education. 
Even  that  held  b>-  the  Koran  throughout  Ishun  is  far  teas  remarkable, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  (immcosarably  inferior  though  it  be)  ts  the 
supreme  work  of  the  national  literature,  whereas  we  have  adopted 
the  literuturt*  of  an  alien  race.  vVll  the  golden  fruit  which  the 
Bnglish  intellect  has  borne  from  Shakespeare  downwards  may  be 
said  to  have  grown  on  tbia  priceless  Semitic  graft  upon  the  Aryan 

H[     But  as  nothing  bnt   ita  religious   interest,  over  and    above   its 

Vliistorical  and  poetical  value,  could   have  given  the  Bible  its  present 

W  place  amongst  us,  so  the  rejection  of  religion  must  quickly  lover  its 

popularity  by  a  hundred  degrees.     Notwitltstandtng  anything  which 

the  Matthew  Arnolds  of  the  future  may  plead  on  behalf  of  its  {glorious 

tpoetr}-  and  mines  uf  wisdom,  the  youth   of  the   future  "  Kiiitblcss 
"World  "  will  spare  very  little  time  from  their  scientific  studies  to 
read  a  book  brimming  over  with  religious  seutimcnts  which  to  them 
I      irill  be  nauseous.     Could  everything  else  remain   nnchanged   after 
^Khe  extinction  of  rdJgiou  in  England,  it  seems    to  me  that   the 
i^nnravcUiDg  of  this  Syrian  threiad  from  the  very  tisane  of  our  minds 

win  altogether  alter  their  texture. 
B  Whether  the  above  obvious  and  tangible  results  of  a  general  relin- 
quishment of  religion  would  all  be  disadv<mtag&na  may,  possibly,  be 
an  open  question.  That  they  would  he  Iriflin^,  and  that  thioga  woold 
go  on  much  as  they  have  done  after  they  bad  taken  place,  seems  to 
me,  I  confess,  altogether  incmliblc. 

I  now  turn  to  those  leu  obTioos  consequences  of  the  expected 
doirn&U  of  religion  which  would  take  place  silently. 

The  first  of  these  would  be  the  belittliftg  of  life.  Religion  has 
been  to  us  hitherto  (to  rank  it  at  its  lowest),  Ukc  a  great  mountain 
in  a  beautiful  land.  When  the  clouds  descend  and  hide  tlie  moan- 
tain,  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  is  gone.  A  stranger  entering 
that  land  at  such  a  time  will  commend  the  sweetness  of  the  vales 
and  woods ;  but  those  wlio  know  it  best  will  say,  "  Ichabod  I — The 
glory  has  departed."  To  do  justice  to  the  eminent  mikii  whose 
opinion  concerning  the  practical  unimportance  of  religion  I  am  cn- 
de&rourttig  to  combat,  he  has  seen  clearly  and  frankly  avowed  this 
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ennobling  influence  of  religion,  and,  «s  a  cotx>Uary,  would,  1  prtmmc,^ 
admit  the  minifyintj  coiiw-quencea  of  its  gcntral  ahandunnieRt.*H 
If  lln!  window  which  Religion  opcuti  out  oti  the  iiifiuite  eipaiue  of  ' 
God  and  Hc»vcn,  immensurablT  enlarges  and  liglitcnii  our  abodo 
of  day,  the  wnlUug  of  it  up  cannot  fuil  to  narrow  iind  darken  ii 
beyond  all  telting.  Human  nnttire,  ever  pulled  two  waya  by  down 
wnrcl  anit  by  aspiring  tendencies,  cannot  aJTonl  to  loac  all  Um 
aid  vrhicli  religious  ideas  offer  to  it*  upward  flight  Only  when 
tlicy  dijtap|)enr  will  men  jwrccivc  bow  tbc  two  thougbta — nf  tbi* 
world  AS  God's  world,  and  of  ourselves  as  Immortal  bciiigs, — hair,, 
between  tliem,  liglilcd  up  in  rainbow  hues  the  dull  plaina  of  eirtli 
Wbcn  they  fade  away,  all  thing*,  Nature,  Art,  Duty,  Love,  and 
Death,  will  seem  to  grow  grey  and  cold.  Efcrytbiog  which  CUU 
glamour  over  life  will  be  gone. 

Even  from  the  point  of  view    of  Art  (of  which   in   these    ilt 
perhaps  too  much  is  made),  life  will  \o»c /iwtrj/  if  it  lose  religion 
Nothing  ever  stirs  our  Kvmpathieit  like  It,  or  like  e  glinipac  into  1 
inner  self  of  our  brother  man,  as  ulTcctcd  by  re[M:ntitun',  hope,  and 
|irayor.    Tlie  great  getiiu«  of  George  Kliot  revealed  thia  to  her ;  and. 
Agnostic  as  she  was,  she  rarely  failed  to  strikc'thia  resonant  airing  oi 
human  nature,  an  in  "  Adam  Uwlc,"  "  Silas  Marner,"  and  "  Jaoel'i 
Repentance."  French  novelists  who  have  bo  knowledge  of  it,  and  wbi 
describe  the  death  of  a  man  as  they  might  do  that  of  an  ox,  while  Ihcfj 
^ranizc  our  imagination^  rarely  touch  the  outer  hem  of  our  syinpa* 
thies.    Religion  in  iu  old  anthropomurphir  form*  wii»  the  great  invprcr 
of  sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  science,  and  almost  (he  creator  of  arcbl-i 
tecture.     rhidtan,  Dante,  Michael  Angclo,  Raphael,  Milton,  lUndd, 
and  the  builders  of  the  Kgyptian  temples  and  mcdiEcval  calhnlfali, 
were  all  filled  with  the   religions   spirit,  nor  cau  we  imagine  wliat 
ihey  would    hare  been   without   it.     Id  the  purer  modem  tyfic*  tif 
religion,  vhile  music  and  architecture  would  still  reniaiit  in  it*  direrl 
eerviee,  we  should   expect    painting  and  sculpture  to  be  lew  imtoD' 
diatelj  concerned  with  it  tban  in  old  days,  bccauM  unable  to  toodl 
«uch    purely  spiritual    ideas.     Rut  the   eleration,    upiratioD,  and 
reverence  which  hare  their  root  in  religion  must  continue  to  inspire 
those  arts  likewise,  or   they  will  fall  into  triviality  on  one  tido  (h 
there  seems  danger  io  England),  or  into  obscene  raateriatism  on  A« 
other,  as  is  already  annually  exemplified  on  the  walls  of  the  I'oris  Sabut, 


:  "Tba  Ifsiling  iloctrinea  of  tbtologrsn  aolttainl  ularitm*:" 
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nf  lirapoiltioos  depeaihiL  titu,  upon  tlic  citil«acc  l>^  xiinii  li> 
tbdr  intrinsic  bmuly  and  utility,  ihry  iiiitiht  vinilicsto  Uku 
(|k  flTj.     To  loniD  of  111  the  bollon  of  ''ooliln  Mil  f,i<Jv 
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tpim,  it  irill  not  merely  belittle  life,  it  trill  earnalize  it  to  tikt' 
Religion  ont  of  it.  Tlie  lump  vithout  the  leaven  will  be  gra^iser  anil 
hesvicr  than  «c  hare  dreamed.  Cirilization,  aa  we  all  know,  bore 
under  Imperial  Kome,  and  may  aasume  again  any  day,  the  hateful  typts 
^  which  luxury  and  cruelty,  art  aod  seasuality,  go  band  in  band.  That 
B  ever  changed  its  eliaracter  and  ha«  ci>nic  to  mean  with  u«  reSne- 
tncDt,  self-restraint,  chiraUry,  and  freedom  from  the  coarser  vices,  i^ 
anrely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  grown  up  pari  paun  with  Cbri«- 
tianity.  In  truth  it  needs  uo  argument  to  prove  that,  as  the  bestiat 
tendencies  in  m  have  scarcely  been  kept  down  while  wc  bclicvc<) 
onrseUcs  to  be  immortal  sonU,  Ihey  will  have  it  still  more  their  own 
way  when  we  feel  assured  we  arc  only  mortal  bodies. 

And  the  life  thii*  belittled  and  carnalized  will  \>c  a  more 
oowanlly  life  than  raon  have  been  wont  to  lead  while  ihcy  had  a 
Providence  orcr  them  and  u  heaven  wailing  for  them.  Already,  I 
fear,  we  may  see  some  signs  of  this  new  poltroonery  of  reflective 
}iniitenoc,  which  holds  that  death  is  the  grcatctt  of  all  criU,  and 
(Itacase  the  next  greatest ;  and  teaches  men  to  prefer  a  "  whole  vkin  " 
to  honour  and  patriotism,  and  health  to  duty.  Writing  of  this 
Uygeiolatry  elKCwbere,  I  have  remarked  that  it  has  almost  come  to 
be  accepted  as  a  canon  of  morals  that  any  practice  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  cxjicrts,  conduces  to  bodily  health,  or  lends  to  the  cure  of 
^isCBM,  becomes  ipto  facto  lawful;  and  that  there  are  signs  apparent 
It  this  principle  is  bearing  fruit,  nud  that  men  and  women  are 
{iniung  to  be  systcmattcally  selfish  and  self-indulgent  where  their 
ealth  is  conecmixl,  in  modes  not  hitherto  witnessed.  In  public  life 
is  notorious  that  whenever  a  Dill  comes  before  Parliament  cod- 
Eniing  itself  with  sanitary  matters  there  is  exhibited  by  many  of 
the  speakers,  and  by  the  journalists  who  disou&s  it,  a  readiness 
to  trample  on  personal  and  parental  righta  in  n  way  forming  a  new 
feature  in  English  legi-Hlation,  and  well  deserving  of  the  rebuke  it  has 
rcceiTcd  from  Jlr.  Herbert  Spencer.  As  to  military  courage,  I  fear 
it  will  also  wane  amongst  uit,  as  it  seemed  to  have  waned  among  the 
French  atheistic  soldiery  at  Metz  and  Sedan.  Great  as  are  the  evils 
of  war,  those  of  a  peace  only  mainl«ined  by  the  nations  because  it 
had   become  no  longer  possibto  to  raise  triiops  who  would  stand  fire, 

fould  be  immeasurably  worse. 
From  the  general   results  on  the  community,  I  sow  pass  to  con- 
sider those  on   the   life     of   the    individual  which  may  be  expected 
to  follow  the  collapse  of  Ueligion. 

ytr.  Maltock  in  bis  "  Xcw  Republic,"  mode  the  original  and  droll 
remark  tliat  even  Vice  would  lose  much  of  its  savour  were  there  no 
iongcr  any  morality  against  which  tt  might  sin.  As  Morality  wilt 
probably  not  eipirc— though  its  vigour  must  be  cousidcrably  reduced 
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— 1>T  tlitf  demise  of  its  Siatocsc  iwiu,  BeligtoD,  it  would  seem   t: 
Vice  uecd  not  fvar,  even  in  such  a  coutiuge&cy,  tlto  euUre  lau  of  ibo 
pleasures  of  iliflobedience.      Ncrcrtbclcaa  {to  speak  serioosly),  it 
pretty  certain  that  the  teinperitturr  of  all  luon^  Miilinirnt*  will  fall 
so  considerably  wlien  the  suii  of  rcligiou  ceases  to  wxrm  theoi  llint 
not  a  fev  vtU  pcmh  of  cold.     The  "  Faillilena  World  "  vill  piM 
tlirough  a  nornl  Glacial  Period,  wherein  macb  of  our  [ireseut  fail 
and    6ora    will    disappear.        What,  for  example,    can    bccocuc, 
that  Frigid  epoch  of  godlesanoss,  of  Atpireihn,  the  aacrec)  puiioi 
the  ambition  sainlc  to  become  perfect  and  holy,  which  bax  ntirred 
one  time  or  other  in  the  breant  of  every  sou  of  Hod ;   the  luDging 
attain  the  crowning  heights  of  truth,  goodness,  and    parity  ?     Tim 
is  surely  not  n  *cnlimcnt  which  can  lire  without    fuith    in  a  Divlae 
Perfection,  existing  somewhere  in  tbc  uiiiTcn>v,  nml  an  Immortxl  Life 
wherein  the   iufinite  progress  may  be  carried  on.     Even  the  ouii 
whose  opinions  on  the  general  unimportance  of  rcligiou    I    am  reo. 
turing  to  ()»est)oii   in   these  iMiges,  admits  frankly  enough  that  it  it 
not  the  heroic  or  saintly  character  which  will  bo  cultivated  after  ih* 
extinction  of  faith.    Among  the  chniiges  which  he  anticipates,  one  wiU 
be  tiiat  "  the  respectable  man  of  the  world,  the  lukniHtrm,  nominal 
Chrittiiin,  who  bclic^'cd  as  much  of  bis  creed  as  happened  to  mi 
bim,  and  led  an  rosy  l\fe,  will  turn  out  to  bare  been  right  iiT' 
Precisety  so.     The  ecMy  life  will  be  the  ideal  bfo  in  the  "  1 
World}"  and  the  life  of  Aspiration,  the  life  which  is  a  prayer,  will  b« 
lirod  no  more.     And  the  "  lukewarm  "  men  of  the  world,  in  thdr 
"  easy  livei,"  will  be  all  the  easier  and  more  lukewarm   for  Icadt 
them  thenceforth  unrebukcd  by  any  higher  example. 

Again,  Repentance  ns  well  as  aspiration  will  disappear  under  thi 
anows  of  atheism.      I   have   written   before  on  this   Mibjcot    in  thi 
Hetibw,*    and    will    now   briefly    say    that    Mr.    Darwiii'a    almost 
lodicroasly   false  definition  of  Kepentance  is  an  illustrntion  of  tha 
inability  of  tbc   moiicm   scientific    mind    to  comprehend    iipiritu 
phenomena ;  much  less  to  be  the  subject  of  them.      In  his  Deacmt  ef 
Man,  this  great  thinker  and  most  amiable  man  deAcribes  Rcpcntaocir 
as  a  natural  retuni,  after  the  satisfaction  of  seliUll  passions,  to  "  tte 
instinct  of  sympathy  nnd  goodwill  to  his  fellows  which  is  stilt  prcicDt 

and  ererinsnmedegre«  actirc"in  nman'smind "And  then, 

sense  of  dissatisfaction  will  incritably  be  felt "  {Detetnt  of  Man,  \y.  9(1]. 
Thus  even  on  the  showing  of  the  great  philosopher  of  eroIalKm 
himself,  Rcpcntaucc  (or  rather  the  "  dissatisfaotiou"  be  confounds  with^ 
that  awful  convulsion  of  the  soul)  is  only  to  be  looked  for  undrr  tli^f 
very  exceptional  circumstances  of  men  in  whom  the  "  iturtiuct  of 
symiiathy  and  good  will  to  their  fellows"  la  ever  pre»eut,  and  more* 
•  "  Agoortic  MorsUty,"  Cokteufokjav  IIevuw,  iiua,  1693. 
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natterU  itself  after  Ihty  havf  injured  Ihtta — in  fiat  opposition  to 
_onliniir>'  Iiuiuhd  exxMricnce  lu  ii»t«U  b;  I'tcitim,  Humani  generis  pro- 
prtMiR  est  odisst  qutm  laserit. 

The  results  of  the  real  Hpiritual  phciiomcuon  of  Bopentauce  (not 

Mr.   Daririn's  child's-play)  arc  »o    profound   and    far-reaching  that 

it  cannot  but  happen  that  striking  thvm  out  of  human  cxiwrieucc 

will  leave  life  morn  shatlow.     No  soul  will  aurrirc  with  the  dccj^T 

^uul  riper  character  which  comes  out  of  that  onlcal.     As  tlawtborne 

^kUustnitcd   it   in  liia   exquisite   parable   of  lyansformaihn,  men,  till 

^■tbuy    become  conscious    of    sin,     arc    morallj-    little     more     than 

^puiiitiala.       Uut    of    hearts    ploughed    by   contrition    spring    flowcra 

tairtr  than  ever  grow  on  the  hanl  ground  of  unbroken  sclf-cotitcnt. 

t There  bloom  in  thctn  Sympathy  and  Charity  for  other  erring  mortals ; 
land  Patience  under  safloriog  which  ia  acknowledged  to  be  mcritcil ; 
aud  lastly,  swectcKt  bloMom  of  all !  tender  Qratitude  for  earthly 
and  heavenly  blessings  felt  to  bo  free  gifts  of  Divine  love.  Not  a 
little,  perhaps,  of  the  prevalent  diM.'asc  of  {tcsaimtsm  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  these  flowers  of  charity,  patience,  and  thankfulness  arc 
becoming  more  and  more  rare  as  cultivated  men  cease  to  feei  nhat 
old  theologians  used  to  call  "  the  exceeding  unfulness  of  sin ;''  or  to 
past  through  any  vivid  experiences  of  penitence  and  rettorattou. 
As  a  ueeeasary  consequence  tlicy  never  see  tlie  true  proportioas  of 
good  and  evil,  joy  and  grief,  sin  and  retribution.  Tlicy  weigh 
jealously  human  I'ain;  they  never  place  human  Guilt  in  the  opposite 
^acalu.  There  is  little  chance  that  any  man  will  ever  feel  how  siii- 
^■ful  is  sin,  who  has  not  sccu  it  iu  the  white  light  of  the  holiness  of 
^God. 

I  The  abrogation  of  Public  Worship  waft  mentioned  above  as  ore  of 
the  risible  conBCi]Ucnccs  of  tlie  general  rejection  of  religion.  To  it 
must  here  bo  added  a  still  direr  and  deeper  lou,  that  of  the  use  of 
I'rivatc  Prayer — whether  for  spiritual  or  other  good,  either  on  behalf 
of  onrselves  or  of  others;  all  Confession,  all  Thanksgiving,  iu  one 
word  all  eB'ort  at  oommuniou  of  the  Rnite  spirit  with  the  iDfinite.  Thia 
is  not  the  place  in  which  this  subject  can  he  treated  as  it  would 
require  to  be  were  tlie  full  conaequciicea  of  such  a  cessation  of  the 
highest  function  of  our  nature  to  )k!  dcRncd.  It  may  he  enough  now  to 
■ay  tliat  the  Fositivi»ts  in  their  fantastic  device  of  addresses  to  the 
grand  tire  of  Humanity  as  a  substitute  for  real  prayer  to  tlie  Living 
Uwi,  have  thcmMolvcs  testifietl  to  the  smaller — the  subjective — part 
of  the  value  of  the  practice.  Alaa  for  our  poor  human  race  if  ever 
the  day  should  arrive  when  to  Plim  who  now  "  beanth  prayer," 
flesh  shall  no  lou^or  comet 

With  A»piratiuu,  H(-|H^ntance,  and  Prayer  renounced  and  forgotten, 
nod  the  inner  life  made   as   "  easy "  as  the  outward,  wc  may  next 
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inqnire  wliether  in  the  "  Faithless  "World  "I 
and  man  will  cither  remain  uhut  the;  have 
riorate  ?  I  have  heanl  a  secularist  Icclorei 
God  has  been  a  great  hindrance  to  the  lore 
it  is  the  uQiver«al  opinion  of  Agnostics  and  Co 
^insm  of  Iluniaiiity"  will  flourish  and  form  tli 
future  afier  religion  is  dead.  It  i^  obvious 
virtues  arcrapidlv  eclipsing  in  public  opinion  1 
and  religiouit;  and  if  Philanthropy  is  not  t( 
"  Faithless  World,"  there  is  no  chance  for  \i 
But,  not  to  go  over  ground  vibich  I  have  tl 
RcvitWjit  will  be  enough  now  to  remark  that  i! 
his  usual  pertpicacitj-,  has  found  out  that  thcr 
the  lute,"  and  frankly  tells  us  that  we  rauat  i 
fiati  Charity  aHcr  the  departure  of  Chriatiai 
temperance,  fortitude,  Ijeiievoleuee, 
honoured  and  rewarded,  but— 

"  ir  II  pure!/  huoian  noralitr  takes  th«  place  of^ 
Diattd  and  idt'-denia),  for»  of  diaractvr  sliown  in  pa 
lUture  (f jr-i  sellivli  prudence  ?)  will  take  the  ptuce  of  i 
admiration.  Love,  fricndiliip,  KOod-nnliirr,  kindnei 
rinc«re  and  devcitcil  nfTvctiun  will  aliraj-K  tic  tbe  chic| 
Ckrictianity  i*  true  or  fnlac ;  but  Chriiiunn  cbarilj^ 
ibcM  cr  of  all  of  ihrni  put  tng<rtlirr,  and  I  tbi 
wore  exploded,  C'hrisliBn  chnriiy  wouM  not  survive 

Kven  if  the  same  sentiment  of  charity  were 
less  World,"  I  do  not  think  its  ministratioiM  vn 
wime  lines  as  hitherto.  The  more  kind-hea 
(and  many  hare  the  kindest  of  hearts)  tbe 
endure  to  go  about  as  a  comforter  among  (I 
bringing  with  him  only  such  cold  conBolation 
the  doctrine  of  the  "  Survival  of  tLc  Fittest"  '. 
to  lighten  the  sorrows  of  this  sad  world,  or  to  I 
the  vicious,  knows  how  immcDMC  is  the  adri 
speak  of  God's  love  and  pity,  and  of  a  life  i 
be  reunited  to  their  beloved  ones.  It  wonld 
compassionate  atheist's  heart  to  go  from  out 
in  cottage  or  workhouse  or  hospital,  meet  tfa 
dying,  and  watch  the  anguish  of  wife  or  husbai 
able  honestly  to  say:  "  This  is  not  the  end.  Tl 
But  Mr.  Justice  Estcphcn  speaks,  1  apprebi 
than  this  why  Christian  charity  mitat  Dot 
Christianity.  The  truth  i.i  (though  he  doei 
cliarity  of  Science  is  not  merely  dijf'erctil  from 
it  is  an  oppotite  thing  nltogetticr.     Its  softfl 
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Christiacit^  (trnd  like  it  f  atiould  Lope  every  possible  form  of 
future  religion)  »a;s,  "  The  strong  oogltt  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
the  weak.  Bleswd  arc  the  merciful,  the  uiuclfish,  tlie  tcndcr- 
bearted,  the  humble-miiided."  Scieace  stiys,  "  The  tupreme  law 
of  Nature  is  the  Surrtral  of  the  l-'ittest;  and  that  U«,  applied  to 
human  morals,  means  tbe  remorticless  crushing  down  of  tliu  uuRt. 
The  strong  and  the  gifWd  shall  inherit  the  earth,  and  the  weak  and 
aimpic  go  to  the  wall.  Blc^od  arc  the  merciless,  fur  th<;y  shall 
obtain  useful  knovlcdge.  BIcased  are  the  self-assertiug,  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  this  vorld,  and  there  is  no  world  after  it" 

The»e  Morals  of  Evolution  arc  beginning  gradually  to  make  their 
way,  and  to  be  stated  (of  counc  iu  vcilcil  and  modest  laogaage) 
frequently  by  tho»  priests  of  science,  the  pbysioiogixtit.  Should 
they  erer  obtain  general  acceptance,  and  Darwinian  morality  take 
tbo  place  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  old  droit  du  filus  fort 
of  barbarous  ages  will  be  revived  with  more  deliberate  opprcasioa, 
and  the  la«t  state  of  our  civilisation  will  be  worse  than  the  linit. 

Behind  all  these  changes  of  public  and  general  concern,  lies  tbc 
deepest  change  of  all  for  each  man's  own  heart.  We  are  told  that 
in  a  "  I'aitbless  World  "  we  may  interest  ourselves  in  friendahip,  and 
{)olitia>,  and  commerce,  and  literature,  science,  and  art,  and  that 
"  a  man  who  cannot  occupy  every  waking  moment  of  a  long  life  with 
some  or  other  of  these  things  must  be  cither  very  unfortunate  in 
regard  to  his  health,  or  circumstances,  or  else  must  be  a  poor 
creature," 

But  it  is  not  necooary  to  be  cither  unfortunate  oneself  or  a  very 
"  poor  crealnre  "  to  (ccl  that  the  wrongs  and  agonies  of  this  world  of 
pain  arc  absolutely  intolerable  unless  we  can  be  assured  that  they 
will  be  righted  hereafter ;  that  "  there  is  a  God  who  judgcth  tbc 
earth.''  and  that  all  the  oppressed  and  miserable  of  our  race,  aye, 
and  even  the  tortured  brutes,  arc  beheld  by  Him.  It  is,  I  think,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  a  "  poor  creature  "  to  be  able  to  sati«ry  the  hunger 
of  the  soul  after  justice,  the  yearning  of  the  heart  for  mercy,  with 
such  pursuits  as  money- getting,  and  scientific  research,  and  the 
writing  of  clever  books,  and  painting  of  pretty  pictures.  Not  that  which 
is  "poorest"  in  us,  but  that  which  is  richest  and  noblest,  refuses  to 
"oceopy  every  moment  of  a  long  life"  with  our  own  ambitions  and 
amusements,  or  to  shut  out  deliberately  from  our  minds  the  "  Biddic 
of  the  painful  Karth."  A  curse  would  be  on  us  incur  "lonlly 
pleasure-house  "  were  we  to  do  it 

Even  if  it  be  possible  to  enjoy  our  own  good  fortune  regardless 
of  the  woea  of  others,  is  it  not  rather  a  pitiful  wreck  and  remnant 
of  merely  selfish  happiness  which  it  is  proposed  to  leave  to  US'* 
^'  The  world,"  we  are  told,  "  is  full  of  pleasant  people  and  curious 
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rererential  the  affection,  the  more  inlolcr»ble  most  become  the  idea 
of  eternal  separftHoD ;  and  the  more  beautiful  and  adniirable  the 
chanctcr  of  our  friend,  the  more  rDaddeniog  the  belief  that  in  a 
fcv  f-ears,  or  days,  he  will  vanish  into  uothingneas.  Sooner  thao 
endure  the  agonjr  of  these  thoughts,  I  feel  «ure  that  men  will 
check  themselves  from  entering  into  the  purer  and  holier  relations 
of  the  heart.  Affccuon,  piedestioed  to  be  cast  adrift,  will  throw  out 
ito  more  anchors,  bnc  will  float  on  cvurj*  ware  of  passion  or  caprice. 
The  day  in  which  it  beeomcs  itnpossiblc  for  men  to  vow  that  they 
will  love  for  net  will  almost  be  the  last  in  which  they  will  lore 
nobly  and  purely  at  all. 

But  if  these  things  hold  good  nt  reganl  the  prosperous  and 
healthy,  and  those  Ntill  t»  the  noon  of  life,  what  is  tn  be  eaid  of  the 
pnMpeets  in  the  "  Faithless  World,"  of  the  diseased,  the  ]ioverty- 
strieken,  the  bereaved,  the  a|:ed  ?  There  is  no  need  to  strain  our 
eyes  to  look  into  the  dark  comers  of  the  earth.  Wc  all  know  (though 
while  we  oumelvcsi  stand  in  the  sunshine  we  do  not  often  feel)  what 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fcUow-mortals  are  enduring  nt  all  time), 
in  the  way  of  Ixidily  »iid  Rientiil  ougnixh.  When  these  overtake  us, 
or  when  Old  Age  creeps  on,  and 

"  Fint  our  {lUnsuNa  die,  and  then 
OOT  liopM,  and  than  vat  tt»n^ 

is  it  pOMible  to  suppose  it  will  make  "  little  difference  "  what  we 
believe  as  to  the  existence  of  some  loving  Power  iu  whose  arms  our 
feeblcncM  may  find  supi>0Tt;  or  of  another  life  wherein  our  winter 
maybe  turned  once  more  tosprinji?  If  we  live  long  enough,  the 
day  must  come  to  each  of  us  when  wc  shall  find  our  chief  interest  iu 
■oar  daily  newspaper  mo«t  often  in  tbe  obituary  columns,  till,  one 
,  oltcr  another  nearly  all  the  friends  of  our  youth  and  prime  liiivc 
"gone  over  to  ihe  majority,"  nnd  we  begin  to  lire  in  a  world 
peopled  with  spectres.  Our  talk  with  those  who  travel  still  beside 
us  is  continually  referring  to  ihc  dead,  and  our  very  jesits  end  in 
a  sigh  for  the  sweet  old  laughter  which  we  shall  never  hear  again. 
If  in  these  solemu  years  wc  yet  have  faith  in  God  and  Immortality, 
and  as  we  recall  one  dear  one  afler  another,— father,  molhcr,  brother, 
friend, — wcean  say  to  ourselves,  "  They  arc  all  gone  into  the  world 
of  light ;  they  are  all  safe  and  rejoicing  iu  tbe  smile  of  God  ;"  then 
our  grief  is  only  mourning  ;  it  is  not  despair.  Our  sjkI  hearts  nrc 
cheered  and  softened,  not  turned  to  stone  by  the  memories  of  tbe 
dead.  Let  UK,  however,  on  the  other  band,  be  driven  by  our  new 
guide.  Science,  to  abandon  this  faith  aiid  the  hope  of  eternal  reunion, 
then,  indeed,  must  our  old  age  be  utterly,  utterly  desolate.  O  !  the 
mockery  of  aaying  that  it  would  make  "  »o  great  differcnoe ! " 
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We  have  been  told  that  in  the  event  of  t 
would  remain  in  moat  particulan  and  to  mi 
is  at  present."  It  appears  to  me,  on  Ihe 
actaally  nothing  in  life  which  would  be  left 
catastrophe. 

Bnt  I  have  only  conjured  up  the  nightman 
Gob  LiTEB ;  and  in  His  light  wc  shall  see  Ii| 
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WURZBURG  AND  VIENNA: 


SCRAPS  FROM  A  DUKV. 


n. 


I  ARRIVE  nt  Vicnn*  at  10  o'clock  an.)  Miglit  iit  tlie  "  ^rUIl»cIl " 
hotel,  a  rery  old -established  one,  aud  very  preferable,  in  my 
opinion,  to  ihoic  gigantio  and  Mimptiious  "King"  «»tabli>bineuU 
irticre  oue  ia  a  mere  uuiiiher.  I  find  awaiting  mo  a  letter  from  the 
Baron  de  Neumann,  nty  colli-ague  of  the  Univeritit}'  of  Vicuna,  and  a 
member  of  the  IntttlHt  de  Droit  InUmational.  He  informs  me  that 
the  Minister  TaafTc  will  await  me  at  1!  o'eloek,  and  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  AfTairit,  M.  de  K»Inoky,  at  3  v.u.  It  ia  always  well  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Minittcn  when  viMting  foreign  countries. 
It  is  the  mcanH  of  obtaining  the  key  to  doore  generally  elowd,  to 
coniulting  documenta  otherwise  inaccessible,  and  to  getting  out  of 
prison  if  by  miittake  jou  happen  to  be  one  day  thrown  therein. 

The  Home  Office  is  a  sombre-looking  palace,  situated  in  the  Judcn- 
platE,  a  dark  and  narrow  mreet  in  old  Vicuna ;  the  a|iartmeuts  are 
■pndous,  correct  but  bare ;  the  furniture  severe,  simple  but  pure 
eif^hteenlh  century  style.  It  resembles  the  aliodeof  an  ancient  family 
who  must  live  carefully  to  keep  out  of  debt.  How  diflcreut  to  the 
Gorernmeiit  OfTicea  in  Paris,  where  luxury  is  displayed  evcrywljere 
in  gilt  panellings,  Lyons  velrets,  painted  ceilings  and  niagnlRccnt 
slaircaftcft — a.«,  for  instance,  at  the  Kinaiieial  and  Foreign  OQiees.  I 
prefer  the  simplicity  of  the  official  buildings  of  Vienna  and  Bertio. 
The  State  onght  not  to  set  an  example  of  prodigality.  The  Comtc 
Taaflc  is  in  evening  dreas,  as  he  is  going  to  a  conference  with  the 
£mperor.  He,  nevertheless,  receives  my  tetter  of  introduction  from 
one  of  his  cousins  most  amiably,  and  also  the  little  note  I  bring  him 
from  my  friend  Neumann,  who  was  his  professor  of  public  law.  The 
present  policy  of  the  Prime  Minister,  which  gives  satisfaction  to  the 
Tacheks  and  irrit«tes  tlie  Gcnuans  so  much,  is  not  unjustiGablft.     He 
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leasons  thus: — \Vhat  U  the  best  mckni  to  etixnrc  the  comfort 
conteutmeat  of  Mvcnl  pcnmiis  liviag  together  in  the  naine  houw ! 
Is  it  not  to  leavo  them  perfectly  free  to  regulate  their  Uvcs  juat  as  th< 
think  well?  Force  thcoi  to  live  all  in  the  same  waj-,  to  take 
meats  nud  nmuse  tliemselvca  together,  aud  they  will  bo  certain,  very 
shortly,  to  quarrel  and  separate  How  is  it  that  the  Italiunii  of  the 
Canton  of  Te^ino  never  think  of  unitiDg  with  Italy  ?  Because  they 
arc  perfectly  satisfivd  la  belong  to  Switxcrlantl.  Remember  that 
AitHtria's  motto  ia  Viribti&  umtis.  True  union  would  be  boni  of 
general  contentment  The  sure  way  to  satisfy  all  ia  to  sacrifice  the 
rights  of  none.  "  Ves,''  I  said,  "  if  unity  coutd  be  made  to  spring 
from  liberty  and  autonomy  it  would  bo  indestructible," 

Count  Taaffe  lia*  long  been  in  farour  of  fcderalina.  Under  tlic 
Taairc-Pot09ki  Ministry,  in  1869,  be  had  sketched  a  plan  of  rcfomu 
with  the  object  of  extending  the  sway  of  prorinciol  governments.* 
In  some  articles  in  the  Recue  ties  Deuj  Monda,  in  18C8-9 
I  tried  to  show  that  this  was  the  best  solution  of  the  question. 
Count  TaaiTe  is  still  young;  he  was  boru  in  1833,  Feb.  ^i.  Ha 
is  descended  from  an  Irish  family  and  is  a  peer  of  that  countnr, 
with  the  title  of  Viscount  IWtfl'c  of  ('orrcw  an<I  Baron  of  Ballymotc 
but  his  ancestors  left  their  home  and  lost  their  Irish  estates  on 
account  of  their  attachment  to  the  Stuart*.  They  look  Kenricc,  thea> 
under  tlic  Dukes  of  Lorraine,  txA  one  of  them  distinguished  himself 
at  the  aiege  of  Vieunu  in  1()83.  Couut  lulward,  the  present  Ministn-, 
was  born  at  Prague.  His  fnther  wati  President  of  the  Supreme  Conn 
of  Justice.  He  himself  commenced  his  career  in  the  Unngariail 
Administration  under  the  Baron  Bach,  who,  seeing  hin  grea 
aplitudca  and  bis  perseverance,  procured  him  rapid  advance 
ment.  TaaJfo  became  successively  Vice-Govemor  of  Bohemia, 
Gorernor  of  Salzburg,  and  6nally  Governor  of  Upper  Austrit. 
Called  to  tlie  MiniHtrj-  of  the  Interior  in  18G7,  he  Mgncd  the 
famous  "  Ausglcich "  of  December  21,  which  fonoa  the  barn 
of  the  present  Dual  Kmpirc.  After  the  fall  of  the  Minisiry, 
he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Tyrol,  and  held  that  po»t  to 
general  satisfaction  for  »  space  of  seren  years.  On  his  return  lo 
power  he  again  took  up  the  portfolio  of  the  Interior,  and  was  also 
apjMinlcd  PrcHident  uf  the  Council.  He  continued  to  pursue  his 
federalist  policy,  but  with  more  success  than  in  1869.  The  conces- 
sions lie  makt^  to  the  Tschcks  arc  a  subject  of  both  grief  and  wonder 
in  Vienna.  It  is  said  that  he  (Iocs  it  to  lecore  their  votes  for  the 
rcviiiion  of  the  law  of  primary  education  in  favour  of  reactionaiy 
clericalism.  Those  who  are  of  this  opinion  must  forget  that  he  hu 
clearly  nhown  his  leatitug  to  federalism  for  mi>rc  than  sixteen  year*. 
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AVhat  is  more  astoalshing  is  the  oontradtction  between  An«tfia'« 
home  ftnd  Toreign  policy.  At  hooie  tfav  Slav  movement  it  cacoumgetl. 
All  i«  coQccdcd  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  re-cit&bliahmeat  of 
the  realm  of  St.  WciiccftlM,  the  road  to  vrhicli  i»,  howtvcr,  tjeiog  pre- 
pared. Abroad,  un  tbc  contrary,  and  especistiy  beyond  the  Pauiihcj 
this  movement  ts  opposed  and  sopprcsacil  a«  much  as  possible,  even 
at  the  risk  of  dangerously  increasing  Kusaia's  influence  and  popu- 
larity. Thi^  contnulictiuii  may  be  explained  after  this  wiu.  The 
"  Common  "  Ministry  of  tlte  Kmpire  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
Miuifitrr  ol  Cis-IicithaDia.  This  "  Common  "  Ministry,  presided  over 
by  the  Chaiieellor,  iscomjioaed  of  thrcicMiiiiiitert — ^vtx.,  tbucK: of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Finances,  and  War;  it  alone  settles  foreign  policy,  and  the  Hun- 
garian element  is  dominant  here.  Count  TaafTeS  principal  residence  is 
at  Ellisbam  in  Bohemia.  "  Bailli "  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  lie  possejue* 
the  fioldea  Fleece.  He  is,  in  fact,  in  every  respect,  aq  important 
personage.  In  I860  he  married  the  Countess  Irma  de  Csaky  of 
KcreistSKgh,  by  whom  he  has  had  a  sou  and  five  daughters.  He 
haa,  thus,  one  foot  in  Bohemia  and  tlio  other  in  Hungary.  All 
unanimously  sdmit  his  extraordiuary  aptitudes,  his  indefatigable 
euerj^y,  nwl  his  clever  administration ;  but  in  Vienna  they  complain 
that  be  is  too  aristocratic,  and  has  too  great  a  weakneai  for  the 
clergy.  Probably  a  statue  as  high  as  the  Hradsin  Cathedral  will 
be  raised  in  his  honour  at  Prague,  if  be  persuades  the  Emperor  to  be 
crowned  there. 

At  three  o'clock  I  proceeded  to  see  Count  K^lnoky  at  the 
^reign  Office  in  the  Bnllplatx,  It  is  very  well  situated,  near 
to  the  Imperial  residence,  in  a  wide  street,  and  ir.  sight  of  the  Iting, 
Xarge  reception  rooms,  eolcmu-Iooking  and  cold;  gilded  chairs 
and  white  and  gold  i>anel lings,  red  curtains,  polished  floorings, 
and  no  carpets.  On  tbc  walls  portraits  of  the  Imperial  family. 
"While  waiting  to  be  announced,  I  think  of  Metteniich.  It  was 
here  he  resided.  In  1813  Austria  decided  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 
How,  again,  she  holds  in  her  hands  the  destinies  of  Europe ;  for  the 
balance  changes  as  she  mores  towards  the  north,  the  east,  or  the 
vest ;  and  I  am  about  to  se<!  the  Minister  who  directs  her  foreign 
policy.  I  expected  to  find  myself  in  the  presence  of  an  imposing- 
looking  person,  with  white  hair,  and  very  stiff;  so  I  was  ugreeably 
aurpri»«d  on  being  most  affably  received  hy  a  man  of  about  forty, 
dressed  in  a  brown  morning  suit,  with  a  blue  eravut.  An  open  and 
very  pleasing  expression,  and  eyes  brimming  oTcr  with  wit.  All  the 
K&lnoky  family  have  this  parlicnlarity,  it  appears.  He  potuesscs 
tlic  quiet,  refined,  yet  simple  and  modest  distinction  of  manner  of  an 
English  nobleman.  Like  many  Austrians  of  the  upper  class,  he 
apcaks  French  like  a  I'ariaian.  I  think  this  is  due  to  their  speaking 
six  or  seven  languages  equally  well,  so  that  the  particular  accent 
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it  is  tnie,  but  irith  no  political  iufluencc,  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the 
(lestiuies  of  the  Austrian  Kmpire,  and  irouaequeatlf  of  those  of  Europe. 
Hov  may  this  marvellously  rapid  atlrauccmcut,  refninding  one  of 
tile  tales  of  the  Grand  Visien  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  be  accounted 
for?  It  is  gvncralty  considered  to  be  due  to  Audrnssy's  fricadsliiii. 
But  the  real  truth  ia  very  little  known.  Count  Kiilnoky  is  even 
cleverer  as  a  writer  than  as  a  speaker.  His  dcspntf^ics  from  foreign 
Courts  vera  really  fiiiL-cbed  models.  The  Emperor,  a  moat  tnderatt);- 
able  atui  cooscientious  worker,  reads  all  the  dcspatchcB  from  the 
Ambwssdora,  and  was  muelt  «truek  with  lliose  from  St.  Petenburg, 
noting  Kiilnoky  as  destined  to  t\i  high  functions  in  the  State.  At 
St.  Pcter«hurg  he  charmed  every  one  by  his  wit  and  araiahility,  atid 
in  spite  of  the  distrust  felt  for  his  country  became  pertona  grata  at 
the  Court  (here.  When  he  bccnme  Clianeellor,  the  Kniperor  gave 
him  the  rank  of  Major-Gcneral. 

It  was  thought  in  the  beginning  that  his  fricndiship  for  Hussia 
might  lead  him  to  eome  to  terms  with  that  Power,  and  perhaps  also 
vith  France,  and  to  break  off  the  alliaucc  with  Germany ;  but 
KUlnoky  does  not  forget  that  he  is  Hungarian  and  the  friend  of 
Andrassr,  and  that  the  pivot  of  Hungarian  policy,  since  1866,  has 
been  a  close  alliance  with  Berlin.  In  the  summer  of  188i)  the  Uermaa 
papers  more  than  once  expressed  vague  doubts  as  to  vVustri&'s  fidelity, 
and  public  opinion  at  Vienna,  and  more  especially  at  Pcstb,  was  rather 
astir  on  the  subject,  K^lnoky^s  visit  to  Gastcin,  where  the  Emperor 
'NVilhcltn  showed  him  every  murk  of  affection,  and  his  interview  with  M. 
dc  Bismarck,  where  ererything  was  satisfactorily  explained,  completely 
ailenced  these  nmiours.  At  the  present,  the  young  MinisUT'.t  punitioii 
is  exceedingly  secure.  He  enjoys  the  Emperor's  full  con6dcnce,  and, 
apparently,  tbat  of  the  uation  also,  for,  in  the  last  se«sion  of  tlic 
Trans-  and  Cis>L»thauian  Delegations  he  was  acclaimed  by  alt  parties, 
even  by  the  Tscbeks  who  arc  just  now  dominant  in  Cis-Lcithania. 
Count  Kjilnoky  is  hitherto  unmarried,  which  fact,  it  is  said,  renders 
Vienna  mothers  despairing  and  husbands  uuca\v. 

I  pass  my  evenings  at  the  Salm-Lichtensteina'.  I  had  already 
the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  ^Utgrafin  in 
Florence,  and  I  am  very  glad  lo  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
her  husband,  a  member  of  Parliament  very  deeply  interested  in  the 
TMheko-German  (luestion.  He  belongs  to  the  Austrian  Liberal 
party,  and  sevcrety  blames  Taaflc'a  policy,  and  the  alliance  that  the 
Feudal  party,  and  especially  niembcn  of  his  own  and  of  his  wife's 
families,  have  concluded  with  the  ultra-TscIicks.  "  Their  aim  is,"  he 
aays,  "  lo  obtain  the  same  situation  for  Bohemia  as  for  Hungary. 
The  Emperor  would  go  to  Prague  to  receive  the  crown  of  St. 
"Wcnccslas.  An  autonomous  government  would  be  re-established 
in   Dohemia  under  tlie  direction  of  a   Diet,  as  in   Hungary.     Tlie 
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Umpire  ironid  become  trinae  instcati  of  daal.  Save  for  (|Qt 
common  to  all,  tlic  three  States  would  be  iodcpcndttnt  uf  each 
atiit«d  only  in  the  person  of  the  Sovereign.  Such  on  arraugerociit 
BDEircred  admirabljr  in  the  Middle  Ages,  wlieu  it  was  Dsaal ;  tint 
tlic  present  day,  when  He  are  Burrounded  on  all  oides  by  great  DDitr 
Poirers,  as  France,  Russia,  Prussia  and  It^y,  ic  is  bodkIcm 
advocate  it.  I  admit  of  federation  for  Bmall  ncutml  States  lil 
Switzerland,  or  for  a  large  country  embracing  an  entire  Cootinaui 
like  the  United  States;  but  I  consider  that  for  Auitria,  aitosted,! 
she  is,  in  the  bcart  of  Europe,  exposed  on  all  sides  to  complieotic 
ami  to  the  greed  and  euvyiiigs  of  hnr  many  neighbours,  it  would  Ik 
absolute  perdition.  My  good  friends  of  the  Feudal  |>arty,  aiipixtrU-d 
by  tlio  clergy,  hope  that  when  autonomy  i*  cstnblisliL-d  in  Dobttmia,' 
and  the  country  is  completely  withdrairu  from  the  iuflueuee  of  the 
Liberals  of  tlic  Central  I'Hrliumcnl,  tbey  tlwnisclrca  will  Iw 
masters  there,  and  the  former  order  of  things  will  be  react  \m  fu 
T  think  they  make  a  very  great  mistake.  I  belierc  that  whca 
Tscbeks  have  attained  the  end  they  liave  in  view,  they  will  tnn 
against  their  present  allies.  Tbcy  arc  at  bcart  all  dcmocrata.  varyiaj 
in  .shade  from  pale  pink  to  bright  scarlet;  but  all  will  lund  together 
against  the  aristocracy  and  the  clergy,  and  will  make  common  caoM 
with  the  German  population  of  our  towns,  who  are  almoat  all 
Liberals.  The  country  iiibabitanta  would  also  in  a  great  measure  join 
them,  uud  thus  the*  riatocncy  and  the  clergy  would  be  inevitaltJy^ri 
vanquished.  If  neccwaiy  the  ultra-Tscheks  would  call  up  thff^^ 
memories  of  John  Haas  and  of  ^liska,  to  ensure  the  triumph  at 
their  party. 

"  Strange  to  say,"  he  continues,  "  the  majority  of  the  old  families 
heading  tiie  national  movement  in  Bohemia  are  of  German  origin,  tad 
do  not  even  speak  the  language  they  wish  to  he  made  official.  Tbr 
Hapflbtirg  dynasty,  our  capital,  our  civilixatiou,  the  initiative  owl 
persistent  perseverance  to  which  Austria  owes  ita  creation — arc  not 
all  these  Germanic?  In  Hungary,  Germnti,  the  languaffc  of  onr 
Emperor,  is  forbidden  ;  it  is  excluded  aUo  in  Galicia,  in  Croatia, 
and  will  soon  be  »o  also  in  Carinlhia,  in  Transylvania,  and  is 
Bohcmio.  The  present  policy  is  perilous  in  every  respect.  It  is 
deeply  wounding  to  the  German  element,  which  is  nothing  leas  than 
the  enlightened  classes,  commerce,  money — the  power,  in  fact,  of 
modem  times.  If  autonmny  is  eatahliahed  in  Bohemia^  il  wiU 
deliver  over  the  clergy  and  the  aristooracy  to  the  Tscliek  demoerali 
and  Hussites." 

"  All  that  you  say,"  I  answer,  "  is  perfectly  clear.  1  can  nffiT  but 
one  objection,  which  is :  that  from  lime  to  time  in  the  affairs  vS 
bomauity  certain  irresistible  currenta  arc  to  be  met  with,  llty 
are  so  irresistible  that  nothing  subduea  them,  and  any  imped hnml 
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In  ihcir  way  merely  sercea  to  increase  their  force  Tlic  nationality 
movement  is  one  of  these.  See  wbut  a  prodigious  rc-anakcning  I 
One  might  almost  compare  it  to  the  rcanrrection  of  the  dead. 
Idiomw  buried  hitherto  in  darkness  spring  forth  into  light  and 
glory.  What  iraa  the  German  language  in  tJie  eighteenth  eentury, 
irlirn  Fredr^rlclc  boasted  that  he  ignored  it,  and  prided  himaclf  on 
writing  French  as  perfectly  as  \'oltaire?  True,  it  was  Luther's 
language  ;  yet  it  was  not  spoken  by  the  upper  and  educated  classes. 
Forty  years  ago,  what  was  the  Hungarian  tongtie  ?  llie  dcspi»«I 
dialect  oF  the  pastors  of  the  Puita.  German  was  the  only  language 
spoken  in  good  society  and  in  Govcniment  offiee*,  and,  at  the  Diet, 
Latin.  At  the  present  day  the  Magyar  dialect  is  the  language  of 
the  press,  of  the  parliament,  of  the  theatre,  of  seienoo,  of  academics, 
of  the  university,  of  poetry,  and  of  fiction ;  henceforth  the  recog- 
nized and  eicliisivc  uQicial  language,  it  is  imposed  c\-en  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Croatia  or  IVansytvania,  who  hare  no  wish  for  it 
Tschek  i.-f  gradnally  securing  for  itself  the  same  place  in  Buhcmiaas 
Atagyar  has  attained  in  Hungary.  A  similar  phenomenon  is  taking 
place  in  Croatia,  the  dialect  there,  formerly  merely  n  popular  patou, 
now  possesses  a  university  at  Agrani,  jKtets  and  pbilologistA,  a 
uattoonl  press,  and  a  theatre.  The  Servian  tongue,  which  is  merely 
Croatian  written  iu  Cyrillic  characters,  lias  become  the  official, 
literary,  parliamcntaiy,  and  scientific  language  of  Scrvia.  It  is  in 
precisely  the  tame  ]>o»itioR  as  ita  elder  brothers,  French  and  German, 
in  their  respective  countrici.  It  is  the  same  for  the  Bulgarian  idiom 
in  Bulgaria  and  Ruamcliu,  for  the  Roumanian  in  Itoumania,  for 
Polish  in  Gslicia,  for  Finn  in  Finland,  and  aoon  also  in  Flanders, 
where,  ns  elsewhere,  the  litenrj-  reawiikening  precedes  pohtical 
claims.  With  s  conatitntional  govemmcut,  the  nationality  party  is 
Borc  to  triumph,  because  there  is  a  constant  struggle  between  the 
political  opponents  aa  to  which  shall  make  the  most  concessiona  in 
order  to  sccarc  rotes  for  themselves.  Thishu-t  bticn  also  the  ease  in 
Ireland.  IVil  me,  do  you  think  it  possible  that  any  GovemmcDt 
wonld  be  able  to  suppress  so  deeply  grounded,  so  iinivcrsnl  a  move- 
ment, whose  root  is  in  the  very  heart  of  long-en  !ilaTc<i  races,  and  which 
mnst  fatally  de^'clop  as  what  is  called  modern  civilization  pro- 
gresses? What  it  to  1>e  done,  then,  to  quell  this  irresistible  pressing 
forward  of  races  all  claiming  their  place  tn  tJic  xuni^hinc  ?  Cenlralixc 
and  compress  them,  as  Schmcrling  and  Bach  tried  to  do?  It  is  too 
Into  for  that  now.  The  only  thing  is  to  make  compromise-s  with 
tbc*c  divert  nationalities,  as  Count  Taaffe  is  trying  to  do,  being 
sareful,  at  the  sAme  time,  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  minority." 

"  But,"  answer*  the  Altgraf,  "in  Bohemia  we  Germans  are  in  a 
siinority,  the  Tscheks  could  crush  as  mercilessly." 

The  following  day  i  call  on  M.  de  V.,  an  inHncntial  Conservative 
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member  of  Parliament.  He  appears  to  me  even  more  distressed  than 
Count  Salm.  "  An  Austrian  of  the  old  scbool,  a  sincere  bltck 
and  yellow,  I  am,  and  eyen,  says  M.  de  V.,  wbat  you  call  in  your 
estraordinary  Liberal  jargon,  a  Reactionist.  My  attachment  to  the 
Imperial  family  is  absolute,  as  being  the  common  centre  o£  lU 
parties  in  the  State.  I  am  attached  to  Count  TaaSe,  because  he  is  the 
representative  of  Conservative  principles ;  but  I  deplore  his  fedenl- 
istic  policy,  which,  if  pursued,  will  certainly  lead  to  the  disintegration 
of  the  Empire.  My  audacity  even  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that 
Metternich  was  a  clever  man.  Our  good  friends,  the  Italiani,  re- 
proach him  with  having  said  that  Italy  is  a  mere  geographical  expres- 
sion. But  of  our  Empire,  which  he  made  so  powerful,  and,  on  the 
whole,  so  happy,  not  even  that  will  be  left,  if  this  system  of  chopjMig 
it  into  pieces  be  followed  much  longer.  It  will  become  a  kaleido- 
scope instead  of  a  State,  a  mere  collection  of  dissolving  views.  Do 
you  recollect  Dante's  lines  ? 

'  Qaivi  sospiri,  piaati  ed  alti  gu&i 
Riioaavan  per  I'aer  seazti  Btelle. 
Direrse  lingiie,  orribile  favelle, 
Parole  di  dolore,  accBnti  d'ira, 
Voci  Bite  e  lioche,  e  auoD  di  num  coo  elle.' 

"  This  is  the  state  of  things  that  is  being  prepared  for  iu.  Ton 
would  hardly,  perhaps,  believe  that  this  mania  is  now  so  violently 
raging  that  the  Germans  in  Bohemia,  dreading  the  future  power  of 
the  Tschcks,  have  requested  autonomy  for  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try where  they  are  in  a  majority.  On  the  other  hand,  the  IWihda 
would  never  suffer  the  division  of  their  realm  of  St,  Wencealas,  so 
this  is  another  cause  of  quarrel.  This  struggle  of  races  is  bat  i 
return  to  barbarous  ages.  You  are  a  Belgian  and  I  an  Anstriin; 
could  we  not  therefore  agree  to  manage  a  business  or  direct  an  in- 
stitution together  ?  "  "Of  course,"  I  reply.  "  When  a  certain  dq;ree  of 
culture  is  attained,  the  important  point  is  conformity  of  feeling 
rather  than  a  common  language,  but  at  the  outset,  language  is  the 
means  of  arriving  at  intellectual  culture.  The  motto  of  ooe  ti  oar 
Flemish  societies  affirms  this  most  energetically :  De  tool  it  ggauk 
het  volk  {'  Language  is  everything  for  a  people  ')•  In  my  Ofxaian, 
reason  and  virtue  are  the  important  points,  but  without  language 
and  letters  there  can  be  no  progress  in  civilization." 

I  take  note  of  a  curious  little  incident,  which  shows  how  exceed- 
ingly bitter  this  animosity  of  races  has  become-  The  Tschcki  of 
Vienna,  who  number  about  30,000,  requested  a  grant  from  the  ton 
council  to  assist  them  to  found  a  school,  where  the  instruction  wonU 
be  given  in  their  language.  The  Rector  of  the  University  of  that  cit; 
spoke  in  favour  of  this  request  at  the  meeting  of  the  council.  The 
students  of  the  Tschek  University  of  Prague,  apprised  of  this,  fiw- 
warded   him  a  vote   of  thanks;   but  in  what  language?     Xot  is 
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IVcfaek,  Ibc  Rector  would  not  have  understood  a  word  ;  nor  in  Qerman, 
the  language  of  the  oppressors ;  in  Fr-ucIi,  sm  being  a  foreign  idiom 
and  neutral  everywhere.  Hie  vole — oertainlf  very  justifiiibic— of  the 
Rector  in  furour  of  a  Tsclick  sciiool  in  Vienna,  was  so  highly  dis- 
approved of  by  liij  colleiigue!!  tliat  he  waa  foreed  to  n-»igH  hix  post. 

I  go  next  to  see  Daron  voq  Kcumann,  one  of  the  pillars  of  otir 
Institute  of  Iiitcruutional  Law.  Besidea  his  rut  legal  knowledge  he 
possesses  the  precious  faculty  of  speukiug  all  European  languages 
with  equal  facility,  and  has  also  nt  bis  disposal  n  treasure  of  quota* 
tioua  rrom  the  most  vjuied  literature.  In  the  different  towiiK  in 
vbich  the  Inatitutc  has  met,  he  has  ri-plic^  to  the  authorities  appointed 
to  receive  lu  in  their  own  language,  and  generally  as  llueiiily  as  a 
native.  Baron  Neumann  takes  me  tu  the  IJuircnity  of  which  he  is 
one  of  the  ohief  ornaments.  It  is  situated  quite  near  the  CalhedrnI, 
and  is  a  rciy  ancient  building,  which  will  shortly  be  abandoned  for 
the  Buraptnous  edifieu  in  course  of  oonstmetion  on  the  King.  I  am 
introduced  to  Professor  Lorent  von  Stein,  author  of  the  beat 
work  that  has  ever  been  written  on  Socialism,  "  Ucr  Socialismus  in 
Frnnkrcich,"  and  also  of  several  works  on  public  law  and  political 
economy,  which  arc  very  highly  considered  in  Germany.  I  am  also 
very  pleaaed  lo  make  the  acquaintance  of  my  youthful  colleague,  M. 
Schleinilz,  vho  has  jnat  published  an  important  work  on  the  dcTe- 
lopment  of  hitided  property,  llaron  Nounian  transmits  me  a  letter 
from  Baron  K&Uay,  the  Financial  Minister,  appointing  an  interview 
with  me  before  I  leave ;  but  I  see  first  M.  de  Serres,  the  director  of 
the  Austrian  railways,  who  will  be  able  to  give  mc  some  details  as  to 
the  connection  between  the  Ilungarian  and  Servian  and  the  Ottomau 
lines :  a  question  of  the  very  first  importanoe  for  the  future  of  the 
East,  and  which  I  had  promised  myself  to  study. 

The  Austrian  Railway  Companies'  offices  are  in  a  palace  on  the 
Place  Schwarecubcrg,  the  finest  part  of  the  King.  Tlieir  interior 
arrangements  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  outside  appearance. 
Immense  white  marble  staircases,  spacious  and  comfortable  ofliccs, 
and  the  furniture  in  the  reccption-rooma  all  velvet  and  gold.  What 
B  contrast  between  this  modem  luxury  and  the  simpliuity  of  the 
^finisteTial  olRcc&l  It  is  the  symbol  of  a  serious  economic  revolu- 
tion. Industry  takes  priority  of  politics.  M.  dc  Serres  spreads  out 
a  map  of  the  railway  system  on  the  table.  "  See,"  he  says,  "  this 
is  the  direct  line  from  Pesth  to  Belgrade;  it  crosses  the  Danube  at 
Pctenrardein  and  the  Save  at  Scmlin  ;  it  wa-i  necessary  therefore  to 
construct  two  immense  bridges,  the  piles  of  which  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  Fives-Lille  Company.  The  Hclgrade-Nisch  section 
will  be  very  soon  inaugurated.  At  Niach  there  will  b«  a  bifurca- 
tion of  two  lines,  one  oontinaes  to  SoUa  and  the  other,  branching 
off,  joins  the  Sakiuica-Nitroritxa  branch  at  Uakub  or  at  Varoach. 
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Tlio  line  is  to  run  along  the  li'pper  Atornvn  by  Lescovntz  nnd  N'nlii 
The  IstWr  town  can  tbon  !«  easily  connected  with  ViuoMb  on  t 
Salonica    liuc,  the  distuicc  bcitrcvii  these  two    (tlaces    bcitiR   qu: 
trifling.     Tlii"  hnnch  line,  which  will  he  <juickly  tcnninatnl,  ti 
capital    importance.     It  will  he  the   Dcaresi  route    to  Athen», 
ercD  to  Eg7|>t  aod    the  extreme   Kntt;  aikI    will  uUimfttelj',  t&  >U 
probability,    beat    sot    only   Mar&cillcs    but    Urindisi.       Tlie   o^ 
a«ctioit  of  the  line,  from  Ni«ch  to  Sofia  and  Cunntanliuople,  prew: 
great    diflScultin.     In  (he  first  place,  the  Para  through  which 
NJMchava  flows  before  rcaehing  Pirot  i»  ao  wild,  narrow,  and  Mr 
as  to  cfaallengo  the  skill  of  our  engineers,     lliou,  nflcr  Icmxing  Pi: 
the  line  mutt  rise  over  some  of  tltc  liut  lieighta  of    the  Balkaat 
reach  the  plain  of  Sofia ;  the  rocks  here,  too,  are  very  bad.      Ucyoni 
on  Ihc  high  plateau,  there  will  be  no  ditBculty,  and  a  line  wiu 
eompleted  by  the  Turks  ten  years  ago,  bctwceu  Sofia  oud  SarwDi 
(the  terminus  of  their  system) ;  fifteen  or  sixtocu  montha  would  solBoo 
to  finisli  it.     To  be  brief,  this  year  we  sliall  he  able  to  go  by 
all  through  Servia  as  far  as  Niscb.     A  year  later,  if  no  time  be  Ii 
we  shall  reach  Salonica,  and,  two  ycant  afUrwoids,  C^onstantinupli 

I  thanked  M.  do  Scrres  for  aU  these  interesting  details, 
completion  of  these  linc»,"  I  said, "  will  I>c  an  event  of  capital  in 
for  the  I'lastcrn  world.  It  will  be  the  signal  for  an  ecouomir  I 
formation  far  otherwise  important  than  political  combinations,  anil  wil 
hasten  the  aecompltshment  of  an  inevitable  result — the  denlopinebl 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  dominant  races.  Your  Austrian  railway* 
and  Hungary  will  be  the  fintt  to  l)enefit,  but  very  aoon  the  whute 
Europe  will  share  the  advantages  which  will  aecruo  from  the  cJvili 
ing  of  the  Balkan  peninsula." 

I  call  after  this  on  Baron   Kfillay.      I  am  very    pleased   to   lu' 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  for  1  am  told  on  all  sides  tlut  be 
one  of  the  moiit  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  empire.      He  is 
pure  Magyar,  desecndcd  from  one  of  Arpad's  compauious,  who 
to  Hungary  towards  tlie  close  of  the  ninth  century.     Tb«y  nust  tu< 
been  a  careful  and   thrifty  family,  for  they  have  been   micoeiafUt 
retaining  their  fortune,au  excellent  prenedcut  for  a  F'itinuciiil  Mlniai 
When   (|tiitc   young,  Kfillay  displayed   an   extraordinary  taste  f< 
learning,  and  he  iras  anxious  to  know  cveiything;  hi- 
hant  at  the  Slav  and  Eastern  languages  and  translated 
"Liberty"  into  Slagyar,  and  for  hit  literary  labour  be  obtainnd  the 
lionourof  being  nominated  a  member  of  the  Hungarian  Acadnny, 

Having  failed  to  be  elected  dt-puty  in   ItUirt,  he    was    appohi' 
Consul.Ueueral  at  Belgrade,  which  post   he    held  for  eight 
Tliis   jicriod   was  not  lost  to  science,  for  he  spent  it   in   i    ' 
matter  for  a  hintory  of  Servia.     In  1874  be  was  electwl   ... 
the  Hungarian  Diet  and  took  his  place  on  the  Conscnrative  bcnebv, 
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Dow   tbc  Modcnto  Left.     He  aturted  a  nempaper,  the  Kelrt  Nt-pe, 

!io  People  or  tbe  Koat),  in  which  ka  depicted  tlic  part  Iluugary 
light  to  play  in  Emi«ti  Europe. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  irhen  the  Torko- Russian  var  broke 

t,  folloved  hy  Ihv  occupation  uf  Bosnia  in  IS76,  tbe  JIagyars 
cn^  moat  vehement  in  their  mauifcstationa  of  s]-mpathy  with  the 
urka,   and  the  oppoattioD   was  moot   violent  iu  attjivkiiig  the  occu- 

tioti.     Tbe  Huugiuriants  verc  mi  bitterly  hostile  to  tJkis  movement, 

IwoatiHO  they  thought  it  would  be  pruduetirc  of  so  incresac   iu  the 

umhiT  uf  the  Slat  inhubiluuts  iu  the  Kmpire.      l^vcn  tlie  Qovemment 

iiirty  were  so  conrinccd  of  the  uupopulority  of  Audrassy's  policy  that 

cy  durst  not  upenly  support  it.  Junt  ikt  titis  time,  Kiillay  took  upon 
imnclf  lodcfeudit  in  tbe  House.  Uc  told  his  i«rty  that  it  was  acnsc> 
to  farour  the  Turkish  caujui.  l^Ic  proved  clearly  that  the  oocui**- 
tjon  of  Bosuia  was  a  necessity,  even  from  a  Hungarian  point  of  view; 
b«oaa*e  this  Slate  forms  a  eorncr  icparnting  Scrvia  from  Montcne^ro^ 
nnil  thus  being  iu  the  hands  of  Austria-Hungary,  prevents  the 
fiirmiitiou  of  an  important  Slav  State  which  might  exercise  aa 
irmxstible  attraction  on  the  Croatiaus,  who  are  of  the  same  race 
Mil  spciak  the  same  language.  Uc  explained  liis  farouritc  project** 
and  ipoke  of  tbc  eommer(.'tai  and  civilixing  uiiaston  of  Hungary  in 
the  Bsat,  This  attitude  of  a  man  who  knew  the  Dalkau  pcuinsula 
by  heart  and  hnd  deeply  studied  all  tlie  questions  referring  to  it, 
wai  moat  irritating  to  many  members  of  hb  party,  who  continued 
for  some  liltJc  time  Turcophilc ;  but  the  s|>eeeh  produced  a  pro- 
/ouud  impression  on  the  nation  in  general,  and   public  opinion  wm 

'n*i<lenbly  modified.  Baron  Killlay  was  designated  by  Count 
Aiiilrassy  as  the  Austrian  representative  in  the  Commission  on  Itou- 
meiiun  aflatn,  aud,  on  Ins  return  to  Vicuna,  he  was  appointed  chief 
of  R  section  in  the  Foreign  Ofhee.  He  pubUiihed  bia  hi&tory  of 
Sorvia  in  Hunganau;  it  has  since  bccu  trauslatod  into  German  and 
Scn-ian,  aud,  even  at    Ilelgradc,  it   is  admitted  to  be  the  best  that 

titi.  He  also  published,  about  this  time,  an  important  pamphlet 
m  German  and  Hungarian,  on  the  aspirations  of  Kuaaia  in  tho 
luMt  during  the  patit  three  centuries.  Under  tbe  Chancellor 
Haymerl^  he  became  Secretary  of  Stale,  and  his  authority  increased 
rapidly.  Count  Salavy,  formerly  Iluti^'nrian  Minister,  a  very  capable 
man, but  will)  little  acquaintanccwith  the  countries beyoud  the  Danube, 
was  then  Financial  Minister;  and,  as  such,  was  tbe  sole  adminis- 
trator of  Boania.  The  oocupatiou  waa  a  total  failure.  It  entailed 
immense  exiwiue,  tbe  taxea  were  not  paid  into  the  exchequer,  it 
was  aaid  llint  the  money  woa  detained  by  the  Govuniuient  ofUciols  as 
during  till-  ivij^ti  of  the  Turks,  and  both  tlie  Traus-Leithauian  and  Cis- 
ji-ithiitiinii  Parliaments  showed  signs  of  discontent.  Sslavy  resigned 
bia  poet.     Hie  En)|)cror  very  rightly  thinks  an  immeuae  deal  of 
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btood  luu  preaerred  tlie  ardoiir  and  decision  of  youtliful  people. 
It  aeemed  to  me  th«t  I  I)rwitlie<i  in  Austria  an  air  of  rcrival. 

Baron  K/ill&j-  spoke  to  me  6rat  of  the  Zadrugat,  tlie  fnmilj  com- 
tounitities  which  c-sistc<)  everywhere  in  India,  as  has  so  well  I>ccu 
shown  by  Sir  Henry  Maine.  "Since  you  published  your  book  on 
PrimitiTe  Property "  (which  wa*,  he  «ays,  at  the  time  perfectly 
accurate),  ''  many  changes  have  taken  place— the  patriarchal  family 
linng  on  it«  collective  and  uunlicnablc  domain  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing.    I  r^ret  this  quite  ax  much  as  you  can  do,  but  what  can  be 

ne?" 

Speaking  of  Bosnia, "  We  are  blamed,"  he  says,  "  for  not  baring  yet 
settled  the  agiarisu  question  there,  but  Ireland  is  sufficient  proof  of 
^hc  dif!icultie.i  to  be  mrt  witli  in  Jtolvin^  »ucb  problems.  In  Bosnia 
tlteui  arc  further  compticated  by  the  conttict  between  the  llusonlmaa 
and  onr  Western  lawa.  One  must  be  on  the  spot  and  study  these 
Tcxcd  questions  there,  fully  to  realize  the  hindrances  to  be  met  vith 
at  every  step.  For  instance,  the  Turkish  law  constitutes  the  State 
the  owner  of  all  forcats,  and  I  am  espemlly  desirous  of  retaining 
rights  on  these  for  the  purjiose  of  preferring  them ;  on  the  other  hand, 
in  accordance  with  a  Slav  custom,  the  villagers  claim  certain  rights 
on  the  forests.  If  they  merely  cut  the  wood  they  needed  for  kousc- 
bold  purpose*,  only  slight  harm  would  be  done ;  but  they  mthlevtly 
cut  down  trees,  and  then  turn  in  their  goats  who  eat  and  destroy  the 
jroUBg  aboots,  so  that  there  is  never  any  chance  of  the  old  trees  being 
replaced.  Tlicse  wretched  animals  are  the  ptagne  of  the  country. 
Wherever  they  manage  to  penetrate,  nothing  is  to  be  found  but 
brushwood. 

"  As  the  preservation  of  these  woods  is  of  the  first  necessity  in  so 
nonntainous  a  region  we  intent]  to  pass  a  law  to  tbis  end,  but  the 
difficulty  will  be  to  enforce  it.  It  would  almost  necessitate  an  army 
of  keepers  and  constant  struggles  in  every  direction.  What  is  really 
lacking  in  this  fine  country  so  faroured  by  Nature  is  Af/entry  who 
would  set  an  csample  of  agricnltnrat  progress,  as  in  Hungary.  I 
will  give  yon  an  example  ia  proof  of  this.  As  a  boy  I  remember 
that  a  very  heavy  old-fusluoned  plough  was  used  ou  our  land.  lu 
18-18,  compulsory  labour  was  abolished,  wages  increased,  and  we  had 
to  cultivate  ouisclrca.  We  at  once  scut  for  the  most  perfected 
American  iron  ploughs,  and  at  the  present  day  those  alone  arc  em- 
ployed Gvca  by  the  peasants.  Austria  has  a  great  mitvion  to  fiillil 
in  Bosnia,  which  will  in  all  probability  benefit  general  Europe  even 
more  than  ourselves.  She  roust,  by  civilizing  the  country,  justify 
her  occupation  of  it." 

"  For  myself,"  I  replied, "  I  have  always  maintained,  in  opposition  to 
my  friends  the  English  Liberals,  that  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herxegovioa  to  Dalmatia  was  a  necessity,  and  I  fully  explained 
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Oitr  iDStitutions,  our  educational  systems,  belong  to  the  Weat«ni  world. 
At  tlm  tiioie  time,  \>y  Bomc  mfsti-rioiis  coiviiix:tioa  with  oiir  l>loudi 
Eastern  dislecta  are  rcry  easily  accessible  and  comprehensible  to  us. 
I  have  over  and  over  again  rctnnrked  tliiit  I  cau  gnup  much  more 
clearly  the  mewiiiig  of  an  EatUm  manuscript  or  document  by  trans- 
lating it  into  Magyar,  than  if  I  read  a  German  or  English  trauslation 
of  it." 

The  "  Ring,"  and  how  this  splendid  boulevard  has  been  made,  is 
certainly  a  quation  worthy  of  au  econooitvt's  inquiries.  What 
cfaangca  since  1814!  At  that  period,  from  the  heights  of  the  old 
ramparts  that  had  sustained  the  famous  siege  of  1CS3,  one  could 
obtain  a  panoramn  of  the  entire  city,  with  its  extensive  faubourgs 
separated  from  the  centre  by  a  dusty  caplaiindc  where  the  Hungarian 
ve^ments,  with  thetr  tight  blue  Irousem,  drilled  eveiy  evening.  The 
Volksgarten,  where  Strauss  played  his  waltjtes,  and  the  Grecian 
temple  with  Canora's  statue,  have  hei;n  left  intact;  but  a  boulctard 
twice  as  wide  as  those  in  Paria  runs  along  tbe  entire  length ;  ample 
apace  has  been  rcserred  for  the  erection  of  public  mOD«nwnls  and 
the  remainder  of  the  laud  »oId  at  citomious  prices.  The  Stale  and 
the  (own  have  conbtmcted  public  cdiricf.!  vying  with  each  other  in  tnag- 
uificence;  two  splendid  theatre*,  a  town-hall,  which  will  certainly  cost 
Gfty  miltioQ  francs ;  a  palace  for  the  Unircrsity,  two  museums,  and  a 
IJouse  of  Parbamcut  for  the  Reiclk«ratb.  AU  arouud  tbe  Uiug,  lu 
addition  to  the  buildings  just  mentioned,  are  Archdukca'  palaces, 
immense  hotels,  and  private  rcsidcucest,  which,  from  their  grand  pro- 
portioQH  and  tbe  richness  of  their  decorations,  are  monuments  them- 
•elves.  I  know  of  nothing  comjiarablv  to  the  Riug  in  any  other 
capital.  M'bcre  did  Austria  lind  the  necessary  funds  for  all  ihete 
coiixtnictious  ?  The  Slate  and  the  town  made  a  must  successful 
speculation  :  the  price  jtnitl  to  them  for  the  ground  ou  the  espla- 
nade almost  covered  all  their  expenses,  but  the  purchasers  of  that 
ground  and  tlie  coastnictioiia  placed  upou  it— who  pnitl  for  all  that? 
Tfic  hundreds  of  millioiu  of  francs  represented  by  this  land  and  by  the 
public  buildings  and  priratc  dwellings  on  il,  all  that  must  spring 
from  ihc  savings  of  the  country.  This  affords  a  clear  proof  that  in 
spite  of  the  unfortunate  wars,  the  loss  of  Ycnelian  Lombardy  and 
tic  Krnch  of  1873,  in  spite  also  of  home  difficulties  and  the  pcnus> 
tent  deficit,  continuing  from  year  to  year,  Au»lria  has  become  much 
-wealthier.  Tbe  State  is  a  beggar,  but  the  nation  has  accumulated 
capital  which  expands  itself  in  all  these  splendours  of  the  Ring.  As 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  all  this  is  due  to  machinery.  As  man  can 
with  bis  new  and  powerful  tools  procure  nourishment  and  clothing 
for  a  leas  sum,  lie  can  devote  a  larger  portion  of  his  revenue  aud 
labour  to  his  board,  bis  pIca^urM^,  to  art  and  various  institutions. 

All  that  I  succeeded  in  ascertaining  in  Vicuna  with  respect  to  the 
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present  Bituatioa  of  Bosnia  aerred  to  coufirn 
entertained  as  to  that  country.  The  interes 
especially  those  of  the  Southern  Slavs,  comn 
this  occupation.  We  arrive  at  this  conclusion 
appears  to  me  irrefutable.  Was  it,  yes  or  a 
Bosnia  should  be  freed  from  the  Turkish  yoke  ? 
in  general  and  of  the  Slavs  can  answer  this  quei 
the  affirmative.  Who  then  is  to  cany  oat  thi 
not  to  be  thought  of.  The  forming  of  Bosnia 
State  would  he  still  worse,  for  it  would  be  ait 
rayas  without  the  slightest  defence  to  the  M 
most  tempting  plan  seemed  to  be  to  unite  it 
case  Bosnia  would  have  been  separated  from  it 
and  the  Servian  Government  would  have  been  ( 
the  diflScnlt  task  of  keeping  its  ancient  em 
Boaniacs,  in  check.  The  only  other  solution 
Austria-Hungary  can  neither  Magyarize  nor  G 
brings  it  safety,  order,  education  and  roads;  i 
elements  of  modem  civilization.  Is  not  this 
possibly  desire?  Thus  will  be  formed  a  m 
grow  up  aide  by  aide  with  Croatia  and  Dalmat: 
countries  as  it  develops,  and  serving  at  the  sa 
ing  link  between  them. 
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AN  Irish  Land  Act,  giving  n  cfaariuble  protection  to  the  poorest 
of  the  Irish  Isnd  cultivators,  was  pasiird  iti  1870.  Another 
Irish  Lan<I  Act,  making  all  1ri)h  cultivators  part  oiriiers  of  their 
ftums,  was  passed  ten  vcars  later.  Are  cot  the  IlighUudcra  and 
Islanders  "as  goo<l  lis  the  Iri»h,"  and  why  shonld  they  not  have 
e<]iml  protection?  This  is  what  the  (iaclic-spcakiiig  Scotsman  asks, 
and  if  he  atks  this  question,  why  should  not  those  who  arc  in  similar 
cirGumstaiices,  although  they  have  not  had  thn  ftdvaiitagc  on  their 
side  of  speaking  Oaclic,  or  of  praise  iii  romauttc  litcraturi^,  or  of 
ability  to  make  heart<stirring  complaints,  ask  the  same  question  ? 
Is  not  the  Lowland  Scot,  is  not  the  Aberdeen  and  East-coiutt  crofter, 
is  not  the  poor  Welsh  or  Knglish  cultivator,  "  as  good  as  the  Irish?" 
If  HO,  why  should  not  a  charitable  Parliamcot,  elected  by  housclioklcre 
of  every  cIuns,  siui-it  iht;  mrul,  and  pcrhup?  the  urban,*  tenant,  to  get 
more  protection  than  he  has  at  present;  and  when  he  must  change 
his  abode,  give  him  something  to  enable  him  to  start  afresh?  It  is  a 
wide  question,  by  no  means  confined  to  "  the  state  of  the  Iliglilands." 
What  then  has  brought  the  Highlander's  core  prominently  forwanl 
just  now  ?  A  variety  of  causes ;  the  natural  emptying  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  attraction  offered  by  (he  towns,  and  the  iricroiiseil  jxiwer 
given  to  the  country  man  to  reach  these  by  steamer  and  rail;  the 
spreading  of  education ;  the  now  rare,  but  in  past  times  too  fre- 
quent, sudden  changing  of  small  holdings  into  wintering  ground  for 
ehccp-farmii,  a  change  benefiting  the  general  public  by  bringing  into 
the  market  much  food  and  utilizing  the  mountains  hitJterto  unoaed, 
but  often  causing  hardship  to  the  small  tenant,  who  shifted  his 
quarters  to  the  tntrn  or  to  a  colony  to  his  own  ultimate  good  but 
temporary  pain ;    the  outcry  against  "  depopulating   the  country," 
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made  by  good-hearted  men  Those  gympathies  are 
lure  of  political  economy  ;  above  all  the  intercoura 
islander  bas  with  Ireland.  Hence  the  question  a 
Skye  when  they  have  talked  at  Einsale  with  tl 
"  Are  we  not  as  good  as  the  Irish  ?  " 

A  Iloyal  Commission  of  Inquiry  has  been  aji 
the  personal  guidance  of  a  distinguished  Indian  gi 
peer,  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  Hebrides  and  Hi 
has  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  ai 
"  Yes,  and  a  great  deal  better; "  for  the  report  tl 
not  only  requested  the  Government  to  confirm 
lai^er  holders,  but  has  advised  that  a  considerab 
come  possessed  of  lands  taken  compulsorily  fro 
Any  three  men  having  holdings  which  are  in  thi 
small,  might,  according  to  a  proposed  plan,  appl 
and  this  enlargement  would  take  place  at  the  ( 
proprietor  and  occupier  of  the  adjoining  lands, 
to  assume  that  this  recommendation  of  Lord  Ni 
sidered  only  as  a  curious  instance  of  the  aympat 
stinct  between  the  Sorderer  and  the  HigMai 
produced  lawlessness  in  the  Islanders  in  certs 
extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Government  which  b: 
the  law  to  be  thrashed  by  Hebridean  misdemeani 
with  tbc  firmness  demanded  of  a  tbird-rate  policec 
offenders,  has  naturally  increased  the  expectations 
that  mercbauta,  as  well  as  landowners,  are  likely  I 
getting  their  due,  because  it  is  imagined  that  ant 
of  "  the  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan,  that  be 
the  power,  that  he  shall  keep  who  can." 

It  is  as  well  to  show  the  dark  side  of  the  pictn 
West  Highlands  first,  because  it  is  to  the  dark  si 
appeals  now  made  for  legislation,  owing  to  the  a 
the  question.  Let  us  afterwards  look  at  what 
found,  and  then  consider  what  may  be  done,  a 
"  may  be  "  will  carry  us. 

If  you  put  the  meekest  of  the  angels  or  any  i 
on  a  piece  of  boggy  clay,  and  made  bim 
possible  pig  and  the  precarious  potato,  he  wou 
temptation  to  take  whatever  he  could  lay  bis 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  greatest  respect 
the  Highlander  in  straitened  circumstances, 
honest,  refined  in  manner  and  in  mind,  hardy,  ai 
advantage  of  opportunities  offered  to  him.  But  1 
failings  like  the  rest  of  us.  The  climate  is  not  « 
good  crops  or  an  energetic  temperament.    Until 
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an  cducatioD  io  the  Engliali  language  placed  within  his  reach.  Mc 
thcroforc  knows  nothing  hut  the  trndittonx,  often  distorted  hj- 
iroaginatiou  and  repetition^  derived  ^m  hia  father*,  nnd  gathered 
from  tk  narrow  arcx.  Inclined  to  keep  at  home,  and  naturally 
aociahio,  the  geographical  isolation  of  gica  and  tshtud  has  prevented 
hint  from  hecoming  an  apt  pupil  of  methods  of  improrement.  He  has 
reviKtcd  cveryinnovation,from  the  days  when  v»cciuation  and  continued 
individual  possession  of  holding  were  regarded  by  him  »a  nev-fanglcil 
Lowland  curwit,  to  the  preauut  dar.  when  he  considers  the  introduction 
of  Lowland  farming  or  Lowland  farmers  as  a  new  species  of  Egyptian 
plague.  The  want  of  knowledge  of  English  htis  been  a  mill>st4ue  round 
hii  neck  in  making:  him  shy  of  going  to  the  centres  of  humankind.  It 
18  not  the  man  that  is  in  fault  for  this.  It  is  the  chain  of  circum- 
•tiuiee*  that  han  lied  hitn  down.  He  is  a  remnant  of  an  old  state  of 
society  which  existed  throughout  England  as  wdl  as  Scotland — t 
state  that  has  disappeared,  ta  it  mu»t  disappear  also  around  him. 
Already,  in  spite  of  isolation  and  a  desperate  hatred  of  reform  and 
mspictoa  of  innovation,  he  is  slowly  moving  into  another  day.  The 
hoUMS  are  usually  had,  and  the  holdings  are  often  so  numerous  and 
poor  that  very  few  owners  are  rich  enough  to  huild  the  tenements 
required  by  modern  aauilaiy  ideas.  Bad  as  the  Imbitation  of  the 
Hebridean  often  is,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  so  bad  as  it  was  in  "  tlie 
good  old  times"  wltioh  some  men,  who  can  rhyme  but  cannot 
reason,  wotUd  bring  back  or  perpetuate.  Even  now,  iu  some  part* 
of  the  Lews  you  may  fxe  the  houses  of  tlie  jioitt.  Sometimes  they 
were  siiaped  like  an  iisquimaox's  igloo,  of  converging  stones  that 
met  in  a  turf-covercd  dome,  giving  a  6  by  9  ft^ct  space  inside,  of 
5  feet  in  height.  Usually  they  were  of  ampler  dimensions.  There 
was  a  double  wall,  with  a  gravel  or  sand  filled  space  between.  The 
roof,  thatched  with  grass  and  straw,  rested  not  on  the  outer  but 
inner  wall-edge.  In  the  entnnoc  was  a  haud-mill,  like  a  lai^e 
cheese  cut  borixontally  in  two,  for  grinding  the  Itousehold  meal. 
Beyond  this  entrance  was  the  largest  space,  reserved  for  cattle,  whose 
dung  was  allowed  to  accumulate  through  the  winter,  and  was  only 
taken  out  in  spring.  Separated  from  this  space  only  by  a  row  of 
stones  on  the  floor,  was  the  part  used  by  the  family.  A  Red  Indian's 
lodge  was  a  palace  compared  to  this  abode.  There  were  no  tables, 
no  chairs,  no  bedding,  and  rough  clay  utcnnls  were  u«d.  A  turf 
beach  and  a  board  or  two  covered  with  straw  was  all  the  accom- 
modation afforded  for  lying  or  sitting  around  the  small  central  fire, 
whose  smoke  went  up  to  cover  with  soot  the  thatch  of  the  roof, 
adding  to  the  gloom  of  an  spartmcut  unlit  by  any  window,  "nie 
soot-fdled  straw  was  often  taken  olT  the  miserable  dwelling  to  be  uud 
as  manure  on  the  cultivated  patch  which  lay  beyond  the  dirt  at  the 
door.    In  some  districta  the  "  black  houses,"  aa  tltetc  dwelling*  were 
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fitly  styled,  had  a  few  coats  less  of  dirt,  aad  an  i 
more  light  was  contrived.  As  a  rule,  they  we 
clusters,  and  the  land  around  this  community, 
resemblance  to  an  inferior  Russian  "  mir,"  was  i 
rig  '*  or  "  rundale,"  as  their  Irish  cousins  called  t 
to  each  villager  in  tura  annually  the  various  aral 
the  "Baile"  or  "township"  waa  composed, 
laud  was  the  pasture  or  out'field,  on  which  the  c 
summer.  The  higher  portions  of  the  hills  were 
cattle  throve  on  the  lower  slopes,  and  great  wa 
making  in  the  milking  season,  when  the  people 
herds,  and  dwelt  for  the  time  in  the  greystone 
side  of  the  bums  and  the  sheltering  knolls  of  grs 
winter  the  cattle  fed  during  the  day  on  the  arabi 
the  alteration  from  ''  rundale  "  to  separate  holdin 
of  the  houses  on  the  separste  holdings  instead  of 
there  has  been  little  change  in  the  Highland  ton 
tion  has  allowed  them  to  survive.  Tlie  stock  wl 
each  man  must  be  very  limited,  and  the  animals  fi 
OQ  the  hill.  A.  good  plough  has  often  taken  the 
instrument  formerly  used,  and  where  the  ligh 
reached,  the  individual  holdings  are  a  little  lar^ 
crofters  have  preferred  to  become  owners  of  got 
or  the  States,  or  have  found  occupation  in  the  toi 
possessions  go  to  make  the  remaining  tenants  m< 
The  total  number  still  drawing  the  means  of  a 
from  small  tenancies  is  estimated  at  300,000 ;  I 
whose  right  in  their  own  estimation,  and  in  the  i 
Bestoration  League,  to  a  share  in  the  soil  is  a 
the  cottars  who  sometimes  are  possessed  of  a  li 
often  have  none.  They  subsist  from  hand  to 
working  for  the  crofters,  and  hiring  from  then 
furrows  for  potatoes;  sometimes  eking  out  the 
but  often  indigent,  and  if  the  potato  or  the 
with  the  crofters  into  great  distress.  They,  too, '. 
that  in  past  generations  their  fathers  "  had  land,' 
meetings  which  met  to  lay  their  grievances  in 
the  Commissioners  were  promoted  and  stimula 
cottars.  It  is  in  the  poorest  and  worst  educate 
tendency  to  further  subdivision  of  the  holdings 
or  the  building  of  hovels  and  the  commenceme 
cottar  existence  on  places  without  leave  of  t] 
marked.  A  young  fellow  marries  a  cottar's  oi 
He  is  hale  and  strong,  and  might  get  money  eat 
ia  young  and  healthy,  and  could  well  help  him 
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lifest  tiiat  the  |»rt:iU's  put«l)  of  land  \um  enough  tu  <!o,  Biid  more, 
"fi^ving  a  liviug  to  them  and  to  the  strong  brutliers  wbo  are  only 
too  likely  to  be  alrvuly  burdening  the  crol^'s  resources.  But  (he 
bride  does  Dot  wish  to  go  from  home,  and  the  mother  likett  to  havi: 
her  near  her.  Wlmt  more  natural?  It  is  in  vain  to  argue  that 
from  some  neighbouring  county  or  town  the  old  home  might  be 
frcqacnlly  vivitci).  No,  nothing  will  content  the  young  conple  but 
to  bare  "a  stance,"  or  site  for  a  Uouhc,  and  to  settle  dovrn  on  tlie 
aunds  or  bogs  to  take  tbcir  chance  at  homt:,  with  aummer  Bihiog  to 
help  them,  or  perhaps  vrith  even  \im%h  bupi^fnl  prospects.  Tliiiv,  unlu»s 
some  iofluvncc  such  as  thf.-  landlord's,  or  wider  knowledge,  or  rare 
eaterprise,  r«atnua  them,  tlicro  i*  soon  another  family  on  the  poor 
place,  and  greater  destitution  in  bad  years,  and  more  helpless  outcry. 

llierc  are  areiu  in  the  West  Highlands  to  which  I  should  like  to 
take  those  who  arc  in  lore  with  complcto  sclf-gorerament  for  an 
ignorant  and  wann-beartcd  people.  Tlte  «qnalor,  crowding,  idiocy, 
and  scrofula  to  be  met  with  in  some  such  towusibips  are  not  the 
reaultti  any  true  friead  of  the  inlander  would  like  to  sec.  But  the 
cauaca  which  bav^  prodnoed  such  things  are  dying  out,  and  if  not 
encouraged  by  a  recklcsa  benevolence  will  in  a  generation  or  two  be 
uukttowD,  for  the  excellent  schools  now  furnished  larislily  and  widely, 
will  make  the  next  generation  know  the  nakedness  of  tbcir  condition 
and  impel  them  to  change.  Even  in  the  beat  crofts,  the  results, 
judged  from  an  industrial  and  economic  point  of  view,  arc  very  poor. 
Bent  may  very  generally  be  taken  as  tlie  index  of  the  h)Qd'.->  produce, 
and  the  west-coast  crofter  is  rented  at  about  half  the  amount  readily 
and  easily  paid  by  his  brollier  of  the  east  coast.  He  pays  about 
half,  or  not  so  much  as  half,  the  rent  which  would  be  given,  and  is 
given,  by  a  capitalist  farmer  for  the  same  kind  of  land.  The  reason 
ia  obTious.  Small  possessions  caonot  be  treated  as  can  one  large 
field.  You  cannot  expect  large  drainage  works  or  any  costly  im- 
provement on  tbcae.  The  removing  of  atones  and  the  reclamation, 
after  a  f«.-(hion,  of  moor  atid  moss,  n  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  the 
improvemcnta  such  men  can  make,  and  in  certain  localities  tliis  ha« 
been  done,  and  well  done. 

But  the  stock  kept  is  usually  poor  in  quality  and  scanty  in  number, 
and  the  crop*,  owing  to  inferior  cultivation  and  want  of  manure,  are 
wretched.  Hence  the  general  market  is  undoubtedly  badly  sened 
by  the  crofting  system.  There  is  no  furtlier  atsistancc  to  be  expected 
in  the  introduction  of  any  new  plant,  or  auy  new  cultivation  which 
might  improve  the  people's  lot.  The  tools  tbcy  use,  simple  as  they 
may  be,  are  yet  well  adapted  to  the  work  they  have  to  pcrforcn ;  and 
tbc  old  long  sbovel-like  wooden  spade  with  its  iron  tip  is  as  good  an 
instrument  as  can  be  invented  for  the  turning  of  peat  into  the  high 
ridges  in  which  the  potatoes  arc  planted.  A  hundred  years  ago  war  and 
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Bmall-pos  aod  other  causes  made  the  Highland  popolation  a  com- 
paratifely  scanty  one.  All  the  Highland  clans  devoted  to  the  Stnart 
dynasty  could  only  furnish  the  Highland  army  with  10,000  or  11,000 
men.  There  are  careful  i-etums  of  many  estates,  showing  that  a  centuiy 
ago  the  number  of  the  people  was  not  nearly  so  large  as  it  now  ii 
on  properties  such  as  those  of  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  the  I>ake  of 
Sutherland,  Lord  MacDon&ld,  McLeod  of  McLeod,  and  the  Dake 
of  Argyll.  Towards  1780  the  kelp  trade,  causing  the  collection  of 
seaweed  for  iodine,  potash,  &c.,  began  to  bring  wealth,  and  with  the 
general  introduction  of  the  potato  an  immense  population  began-to 
accumulate.  In  1847  came  the  blight  of  that  plaut,  and  the  migra- 
tion and  emigration  of  large  nambers.  It  is  altogether  a  mistake 
to  believe  the  sensational  stories  of  wholesale  and  general  eviction. 
There  have  in  past  times  been  some  bad  cases  of  heartless  proceeding, 
but  the  Commissioners,  who  lately  took  all  evidence  with  scarcely  any 
sifting  of  the  same,  came  across  no  cases  of  eviction  carried  out  fin- 
the  purpose  of  "  land  clearance  for  sport."  They  who  have  seen  the 
emigrant's  lot  in  Canada  and  America  and  Australia  know  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  emigrants  who  were  assisted  to  remove  were  helped  to  what 
was  affluence  in  comparison  with  their  former  lot.  Even  those  men 
who  had  a  hard  fight  of  it  at  first,  in  such  tracts  as  Cape  Breton,  &c., 
will  never  speak  as  if  they  thought  the  landlords  had  been  wrong  in 
getting  their  fathers'  habitation  changed,  and  with  the  great  majority 
you  will  hear  that  the  family  tradition  has  been  that  they  went 
■wiUiiglyj  iiid  often  even  joyously.  That  there  were  hard  cases  in 
old  days  no  one  can  deny,  and  it  is  a  just  Nemesis  on  such  proceedings 
that  any  should  be  remembered  to  work  mischief  now  when  the 
actors  are  long  dead  and  buried,  aad  that  minds  should  be  poisoned 
against  salutary  emigration  when  overcrowding  and  destitution 
demand  a  movement  on  the  part  of  a  certain  number. 

At  best  the  system  of  cultivation  of  very  small  areas  in  a  sunless 
climate  is  a  system  producing  little  to  its  advantage  from  an 
economical  point  of  view.  It  is  liable  to  great  abuse  wherever  the 
natural  iustincts  of  the  people  towards  subdivision  and  conglomeration 
are  indulged.  It  affords  no  scope  for  a  man  to  rise  to  a  better 
state  as  a  cultivator.  It  tends  to  a  chronic  poverty,  and  when 
potatoes  fail,  to  actual  want.  It  hinders  men  from  having  an  equal 
chance  with  others  to  follow  lucrative  pursuits,  for  the  crofter  is  tied 
to  an  unprofitable  scrap  of  land.  It  is  a  system  dying  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  and  daily  weakening  beneath  the  influence  of  travel, 
teaching,  and  transition  in  modes  of  thought  and  scale  of  bodily  and 
mental  acquirement.  What  then  can  be  said  for  any'  artificial 
stimulus  to  be  applied  by  legislation  or  opinion  to  this  decaying 
phase  of  rural  existence  ?  The  argument  most  frequently  heai^  is 
one  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  past  times  many  soldien  for  the 
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active  xrtay  eame  from  the  Higlilands.  TliU  is  true  of  the  past, 
altlwiigb  it  is  iiot  tract  of  tlie  presnut.  The  patriarchal  govornment  of 
the  chief  woaiM  ahnolutc  that  if  he  commanded  mca  to  go  or  to  follow 
him  to  the  nan,  or  to  vagc  a  toere  family  fciiil,  u  large  prrjjinrliou  of 
the  ahlc'lKxlicd  of  the  popnlatiuu  went.  If'hc  changed  his  religion,  they 
attercxt  their  creed.  Bui  this  phase  of  mind  is  forttinuteir  a  thing  of 
the  past,  both  for  chiefs  and  clansmen,  and  another  govtromcut  than 
ihatofpenioaalrule,  and  a  better  existence  than  that  of  the  imaginnrj- 
good  old  timea,  is  coming.  "Irish  legislation"  cannot  keep  the 
intelligent  Seotltsh  Highlander  to  his  poverty-stricken  plot.  That 
the  "  toimships "  furnished  soldiers  is  a  matter  of  histor;-.  So  is 
the  fact  that  many  lai^  farms  vcrc  in  the  last  century  cat  up  into 
crofts  to  reward  men  who  had  been  induced  by  the  chiefa  to  sen'c, 
so  that  "  laud  restoration  "  would  often  moan  the  rcconstitution  of 
large  farms  where  crofters  now  lire.  No  one  will  dispute  that  the 
famishing  of  mcu  for  the  service  of  the  State  is  a  good,  but  the 
argument  may  be  overdriven,  ("ity  alums  and  the  poorest  Irish  have 
famished  most  soldiers,  hut  none  argue  that  slams  should  be  kept 
am!  Irish  poverty  encouraged  that  the  army  ranks  may  be  filled. 
Yet  the  strength  of  town  and  country  must  much  depend  on  its 
population,  and  common  seuHC  say* :  "  Try  to  kc<^  as  large  an  urban 
and  rural  population  as  the  character  of  the  country  will  profitably 
maiotain  in  comfort,  and  let  the  rest  emigrate."  This  is  the  whole 
question.  What  number  can  the  country  maintain  in  comfort?  The 
[[acstion  may  receive  the  reply  that  a  man  who  could  raise  from  £80 
to  i^90  from  the  soil  would  be  able  to  live  in  the  Highland!)  in 
decent  comfort.  The  dass  then  which  wo  should  desire  to  have  arc 
small  fiinners  who  could  raise  tlial  nmuunt  and  upwanis,  aud  if  the 
land  be  not  their  own,  aud  rent  be  taken  as  one>third  the  value,  a 
mail  paying  £30  may  be  fairly  well  olT.  As  the  rental  of  the  west 
coast  is  often  far  leas  than  that  paid  elsewhere,  we  may  auumc  that 
a  crofter  paying  £30  of  rent  could  raise  from  £100  to  £150  worth 
of  produce.  A  roan  may  live  on  a  poaaession  worth  less,  but  £10 
of  rent  is  abont  the  lowest  figure  which  can  be  said  to  rcprcscut 
a  competent  livelihood  in  good  seasons.  If  the^e  positions  are 
conceded,  we  may  assnme  that  among  the  crofting  population 
there  arc  a  very  considerable  number  who  may  be  encouraged 
to  remain  on  the  land,  although  there  arc  many  below  the  indicated 
scale  who  should  migrate  or  emigrate.  The  crofting  system  has 
certainly  tended  to  keep  in  the  country  some  of  the  class  which  a 
big  farm  system  woukl  have  obliterated.  The  capitalist  farm  gives 
the  public  a  larger  return  in  food,  the  crofts  a  larger  return  in  men. 
The  mixture  of  the  two  is  the  aim  to  be  attained,  if  possible  on  a 
graduated  scale,  so  that  there  shall  be  possessions  of  several  siies. 
Ilio  small  tenant  may  help  himself  by  working  for  the  cajntalist 
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tenant,  *ni  tbe  big  man  pvea  hU  poor 
market  for  sale  of  stock.  It  idAy  be  assume 
difBcult  ut  prexeat  to  persuade  tbe  Ilcbrideaa 
to  engage  in  the  country's  service,  tbcy  vrill 
recmit*.  Tbe  influence  of  -the  chiefs  was  aire 
ccniniy,  yet  it  Buffioed  to  raise  important  Icrid 
used  to  such  un  cuteDt  that  tbe  loss  in  batt] 
duced  a  great  impression  and  reaction  against  I 
Rcserrc  has  been  succesaful  in  obtaining  the  | 
good  pay  offered  will  induce  more  to  join  in  tli 
a  fine  one,  and  although  Gactic-spcakiag,  i 
stronger  strain  of  tlie  Norse  than  of  the  Celtio 
a  church  service  in  almost  any  island  of  that  i 
you  will  very  rarely  see  the  unniUtakabU 
of  tbo  true  Celt.  The  men  arc  tall,  with 
brown  beards  and  ruddy  skin  of  the  Scnndinat 
people,  and  no  one  who  knows  them  can  absta 
many  may  be  retained  upon  the  land  when;v< 
their  comfort  and  progress. 

If  the  facilities  for  army  recruiting  be  used 
only  other  which  can  he  brought  in  favour  I 
enforced  in  the  clsim,  "  They  have  as  good  a 
be  where  they  arc  than  any,  while  they  pay  tt 
mcut  cannot  be  maintained  from  any  historic 
touches  the  question  of  the  advantages  of  a 
But  it  has  been  a  claim  of  e^iuity  allowfi 
prictuns,  and  qucttioned  by  very  few  of  the 
laud.  The  mral  with  the  urban  hou8eh<: 
a  position  to  enforce  the  claim  tf  they  I 
will,  however,  probably  occur  to  t)icm  that 
mu»t  be  left  to  individuals,  and  the  only 
individual  ?  Ilie  purchaser  in  the  open  mark 
the  arbiter  of  the  uses  to  which  the  Usd 
management,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  <^>corgc  an( 
meetings,  would  be  the  most  savage  and  ei 
lordism  ever  invented  for  the  promotion  of  ne 
for  the  rack-renting  in  the  interest  of  city  p< 
householder,  and  for  the  increase  of  an  expel 
ooloniea  find  it  expensive  and  intolcntble  to  tr 
railways,  and  fly  to  syndicates  and  compa 
With  a  State  mftuagement,  each  a{tpointment 
a  party  grievance  and  question  ;  and  how  mm 
the  case  where  factors  and  sub-fsctont  would 
private  officials?  There  is  no  sufficient  groud 
ship  from  the  present  proprietors,  for  they 
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;  given  by  the  people,  not  nsed  their  power*  imjnstly.  ^Vhat 
diS  the  people  complain  of?  Of  wnot  of  spv:c,  the  plots  of  U&d  in 
their  occupation  bein|;  too  small;  of  tlie  raising  of  rents;  of 
"dcaranoc  for  sport."  The  Commini oners  iccommeuded  compalsory 
addition^  to  the  crofts,  and  reported  that  they  would  not  interfere 
-vith  rents,  and  that  they  had  fociad  do  cases  of  "  clearances  for 
&port!ii;c  purpuaes."  Tlicy  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  crofters' 
syatem  at  its  best  is  worthy  of  preservation,  and  sanction  the  elaim 
that  they  hare  a  right  to  remain  hy  recommending  a  system  of 
compulsory  leases. 

Let  us  see  what  good  there  is  in  this.  The  recommeDdation  for 
legislattou  draws  a  line  at  a  ;£6  croft,  and  wottid  gire  l«»ei  to  oodc 
below  that  point.  In  one  part  of  their  Report  they  state  that  8 
crofi  which  would  be  represented  by  -£C  rent  is  too  small  to  maiutitiu 
a  family ;  so  taking  one  piece  of  their  advice  with  another,  we  may 
asaumc  that  a  £10  rented  crofl  is  worthy  of  a  lease  for  fifteen  years. 
If  this  be  allowed,  and  1  am  of  opliuon  that  it  should  he  allowed,  the 
rents  might  be  settled  by  sworn  valuators  acting  under  public  autho- 
rity, and  on  some  definite  principle,  such  as  a  certain  rate  per  bead 
on  the  stock  maintainDil  upon  the  croft.  The  average  of  the  market 
price  for  stock  for  the  previous  lire  years,  and  the  "  flars' "  prices  for 
crop,  might  be  taken  as  the  basiB  of  valuation. 

"We  may,  I  believe,  be  excused  the  consideration  of  the  predatory 
recommendation  of  the  compulsory  taking  of  other  men's  land  for 
the  enlargement  of  crofts.  This  out^HercxIs  anythiog  ever  proposed 
in  Indian  or  Irish  laud  lef;islation,  and  the  majority  of  any  legislature 
may  be  trusted  to  suppose  that  a  long  coarse  of  sca-sickncss  had 
made  the  estimable  and  amiable  chief  of  the  Commission  somewhat 
giddy  when  he  penned  it, 

\Shti  is  remarkable  about  the  Commissioners'  Rc|>ort,  is  tiie 
omisBion  to  take  into  account  the  case  of  the  poorest  householders. 
It  would  teem  they  disliked  eviction  only  when  it  is  directed  against 
the  comparatively  opulent.  Wliat  about  the  cottar  or  crofter,  who 
"has  as  good  a  right  to  live  on  the  laud  as  any  one,"  and  wlio 
certainly  Las  often  I>een  thent  quite  as  long  as  his  neighbour?  Is 
there  no  balm  in  Gilcad  for  him  ?  Surely,  if  we  ought  to  stay  the 
course  of  land  depletion  by  the  wicked  agencies  of  steam  and  know- 
ledge, we  should  do  it  for  all  alike,  or  at  least  should  lie  prepared 
to  make  tlie  poor  man  who  lias  to  shift  his  (quarters  feel  that  he  is 
"  let  down  eaaily."  The  truth  is,  that  all  such  legislation  must  fac 
charity  legislation  to  solten  inevitable  economical  change.  Lord 
Napier  appears  to  have  sach  a  horror  of  Irish  land  legislation,  that 
he  lias  endeavoured  to  steer  clear  of  anything  like  it. 

This  has  led  him  to  try  to  make  a  special  case  of  the  Highlander 
an   attempt   to  revive  the   "township"   or  Tillage  coitunuaity. 
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Although  these  have  practically  disappcAn:d,1 
of-tic-wny '"  loculitics,  where  they  remain  with 
of  the  sixteonih  century,  he  is  »o  dcsirouB  to  ' 
vbcre,"  that  he  has  bidttcn  this  hnlf-Iaid  ghost 
system  to  rise  and  befriend  him.  He  might  a 
Uic  people  who  still  profess  the  old  HigblsDi 
receive  ))eni<ioti!t  at  the  hau<l  of  the  State,  or 
Ic^s  should  be  conferred  on  all  who  can  I 
belief  in  the  Evil  Kye.  No,  the  "  towuitliip  " 
the  burden  of  demarcation.  It  will  not  do  to  1 
a  crQwd(^d  cummuuity.  and  get  cnUrgvinents  at 
and  hardworking  farmer,  vho  happens  to  be  n 
other  line  must  lie  found  to  limit  thcStatc  aid,ii 
be  given.  To  I)e  aure,  a  money  line  will  not  i 
Napier  desired  to  use  the  "township"  for.  It 
help  to  Highland  crofts.  But  in  the  Irish  La 
iras  drawn  at  £JiO  rent  as  the  limit  beyond  wbi 
exist,  am]  under  which  mcu  sliould  be  protect 
posal  to  take  such  a  line  in  giving  protei 
removal,  to  the  crofter  or  cottar.  Let  tu 
paying  between  ^10  and  ^^0  aliould  be  abl< 
pcrceutn^c  below  the  market-price  of  the  a 
live  years  of  the  value  of  their  stock  and  en 
men  paying  less  than  j6I0,  should,  if  erici 
allowed  to  have  their  iiouse  {liovrcver  bad)  and 
poor)  estimated  at  the  value  of  their  labour 
and  further,  that  they  should  have  payment  ja 
some  recognition  by  payment  of  the  Ion  to  it 
if  tliey  have  been  a  certain  number  of  ycare  la 
legislation  ia  just  not  only  for  the  Hightam 
tenants  of  the  poorest  class.  In  a  count 
tendencies  to  city  life  are  so  great,  it  is  foi 
community  to  have  a  rural  population  attrai 
cnDutances  to  the  eouatry.  Where  men  peyi 
arc  found  residing,  it  is  no  hardship  to  the 
eccmoniical  chaugeit  make  the  removal  of  tl 
these  should  have  some  compensation  for  tb< 
if  uprooted,  to  be  planted  in  what  is  perhaps 
at  firet,  a  less  kindly  soil.  We  have  protectee 
from  the  income-tax,  and,  although  many  a 
the  poor  always  pay  in  proportion,  we  must  l 
it  is  to  estimate  that  proportion ;  and  wbcii 
brokcu  up,  money  eompcnsatiou  may  give  e 
start  afresh.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  then  in 
the  llighlandcrs  to  spread  the  benefit 
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Bappose,  becflnse  Lord  Napier  faaa  sometimes  found  Boroething  like 
tiie  Russian  "mir"  to  exist  with  them,  that  this  coUBtitutes  them 
privileged  beings  to  vhom  such  favour,  if  extended  at  all,  can  be 
extended  alone. 

Wherever  landlords  arfi  willing  to  sell,  the  advantages  offered  to 
the  Irish  tenants  should  he  offered  to  the  tenant  cultivators  of 
England  and  Scotland,  in  facilities  provided  hj  the  State  for  the 
eventual  purchase  of  holdings,  and  for  their  eulai^ment.  Some  help 
to  provide  harbours,  and  boats,  and  fishing  gear,  might  with  advan- 
tage be  offered  by  the  Government,  for  the  West  Coast  fisheries  have 
never  been  sufficiently  used ;  but  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  State 
for  the  West  Coast  inhabitants  which  may  not  fairly  be  claimed  for 
the  benefit  of  all  who  may  be  similarly  situated  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

LOHNE. 
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IN  the  "Fioretti"  of  St.   Francis  of  Aaaisi, 
which  Fra   Giacomo   beheld  Jesus  Christ 
Francis  with  a  cup  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  Li 
Lord,  "  visit  the  brethren  of  thy  Order,  and  gi 
this  cup  of  the  Spirit  of  Life," 

The  seer  beheld  a  vision  which  was  not  only 
Frairea  minores,  but  of  all  his  countrymen ;  Fr 
of  the  cup  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  not  only  to  the  1 
his  rule,  but  to  all  Italy.  I  propose  to  show 
province  of  Italian  genius,  that  province  in  whi 
the  blessing  of  Judah :  te  laudabani  fratres  lui 

Let  any  one,  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  acqu 
early  Italian  painters,  and  he  will  feel  that  tht 
others,  the  most  essential  quality  in  Art : — Sot 
traced  back  to  its  human  source,  will  be  found 
of  Assisi,  and  to  have  exactly  his  characteristice 
true  that  not  only  theology,  philosophy,  and  i 
received  from  his  life  and  doctrine  inspiration 
vainly  seek  a  parallel,  unless  we  go  back  to  the 
but  the  faint  reflection  and  the  echo. 

If  Bonaventura,  William  of  Occam,  and  R 
this  inspiration  from  Aasisi,  so  also  did  Giol 
speaking  of  the  precipitous  hill  on  which  it  stc 

"  Di  paella  cotU  U,  dov'  ella  frangs 
Pib  8u  rettozza,  nacque  «1  moodo  i 
Come  f>  qaeito  tal  vottk  di  Qmnge, 
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"  Ptcu  cbl  d'  MM  looo  fa  Mtole 

Xno  (Um  AtOt«i,  ohc  dircbb«  corto, 
Ma  orioito  m  pccprio  dir  vnolc''* 


It. 

Italy,  in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  presented  a  condition  of  things 
nssembling  in  wtoe  importftnt  points  that  [jrwiuccd  by  our  own 
civilisation.  Trade  waa  the  very  basis  of  its  society.  Every  man 
who  lived  iu  a  town  wa*  enrolled  in  a  trade ;  even  the  uoblcs  liad 
submitted  to  the  new  social  lair.  Tlie  xpirit  of  money-making  had 
taken  ]>os»e!(siua  of  the  land.  Venice,  Genoa,  Milan  and  Florence 
were  already  on  the  road  to  that  commercial  prosperity  which  was  to 
make  their  cititcns  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  Buropc. 

As  usual  in  such  a  soetcty,  a  selfish  individualism  attained 
alarming  proportions.  Each  city  soaglit  to  destroy  its  neighbour! ; 
each  class  that  above  or  below  it;  fricndu  even  sought  to  outwit 
friend*.  Tlius  throughout  Italy  raged  constant  jealousy,  |>crpctual 
wars,  bitter  hate,  and  exterminatory  revenge.  It  itcetna  almost  idle 
to  cite  examples,  it  is  the  staple  of  Italian  history ;  each  page  of 
Sismondi  i.i  a  witness.  Commerce  and  civil  war,  thc^o  are  the  two 
factors  with  which  the  historiau  has  to  deal.  Allowing  for  a  different 
pictorial  arrangement,  atmosphere,  architecture,  costume,  religious 
ritual,  twelfth-century  human  nature  giiidecl  itself  in  Assiai  by  the 
same  maxim  as  it  docs  to-day  in  scores  of  English  towiu:  "Make 
money  honestly  if  you  can,  but  make  money." 

Among  its  well-to-do  tradesmen  was  a.  clothier,  Pictro  Bcmodone. 
Tliis  respectable  citizen  is  always  repreaeuted  as  hard,  grasping, 
nTariciotia.  Uc  was  alt  this  without  doubt,  but  not  in  the  tense  of 
caricature.  He  seems  simply  to  have  becu  powvessed  by  the  spirit 
of  trade :  close-fisted,  stem,  unrelenting  in  business  ;  liberal,  even 
prodigal,  when  it  is  a  question  of  gratifying  the  caprice  of  a  cbtld, 
or  of  standing  well  with  the  gaping  crowd. 

This  son,  haptiicd  by  the  name  Giovanui,t  wa.-(  <lc»igned,  as 
Bonarentura  puts  it,  "  for  money-making  by  business,"  and  to  this 
cod  was  instructctl  in  the  French  language.  Ills  knowledge  of  this 
tonpie,  and  consequent  delight  in  romance  poetry,  procured  for  him 
the  nidtnamc  "  II  Francesco,"  the  Frenchman.  Of  a  guy  and  happy 
K  temperament,  always  handsomely  dressed  and  with  plenty  of  means 

W      tla  t 
^  PriooipAl 


*  "  Uiiou  tliBt  (iilo 
WbcraHdothtireakiW 


rtMpnsn  uiott.  aroao 
A  ami  npon  tlie  woricl,  as  diuy  this 

Plam  (iaD^  doth  ',  tbmfoie  let  IMnc^  who  ([iMk 
Of  that  i^acc.  Kiy  .\scc*i ;  for  ita  name 
Won  tomelf  m  dulWtr'd  -,  bat  Uio  Eut 
TocalltluDKtiitihllT,  be  it  henceforth  ^XtA." 

Fumlito,  c,  xt.  49  -64:  Carty'ti  Tmnlation, 

t  In  th«  utk[«  OD  St  Knui«i«  iu  ths  "  gueyolopMlu  BntauoiCB,"  9tb  cilitton, 
PriooipAl  Tulkwli  Mjn  that  hu  wn  pooncd  Fnnuii  Iwokiim  Ii«  wm  bom  while  liii  (ntbor 
WM  en  a  tmunon  jouraej^  iu  Fraao*. 
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to  feast  his  companionsj  Francesco  was  so  pop 
of  Assiai  called  him  "  the  Flower  of  the  Youth." 

Bonaveotura  further  tells  us  .that  though  Frai 
by  his  usual  name  Francis,  spent  his  time  gail 
among  the  lewd,  and  that,  though  he  believed 
he  did  not  love  the  society  of  greedy  traders, 
had  from  his  infancy  a  tender  compassion  for 
creased  with  years,  so  that  he  could  not  resist 
him  that  would  borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thon  s 

In  the  course  of  a  petty  war  between  Assisi 
taken  prisoner  and  kept  in  captivity  a  whole  ye 
in  prison  a  strong;  impression  came  upon  him 
called  to  a  great  career,  insomuch  that  he  couh 
But  he  had  no  idea  of  its  nature,  for  he  tliou{ 
should  become  a  sort  of  knight  errant.  He  ht 
the  road  to  join  the  army  of  Guatier  de  Brieni 
Gentile,  who  was  fighting  against  the  Emperor,  i 
and  was  arrested  by  a  voice  asking  why  he 
Master  for  the  servant,  the  riches  of  God  for  tl 

He  returned  to  Assisi,  conformed  again  to  i 
spirit  was  constant  in  prayer,  the  flame  of  des 
within.  One  night  a  joyous  company  sallif 
through  the  streets;  Francis,  as  king  of  the  feast 
hand.  All  of  a  sudden  they  beheld  their  leader 
"  He  was  in  love ;  he  had  a  mistress."  "  Yei 
"and  she  is  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  wea 
lady  in  the  world."  Francis  had  had  a  visioi 
female  forms  on  the  highway,  simply,  even  mea 
known  their  names  to  be  Obedience,  Chastity  a 
latter  he  had  beheld  his  bride,  the  glorious  la 
was  to  wear,  and  to  whom  he  was  to  devote  his 

After  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he  made 
life  of  a  beggar,  occurred  the  incident  of  the 
cloth  and  a  horse  to  raise  money  to  restore  tb 
of  S,  Damiano.  Francis'  devotion  to  a  life  of 
be  a  stumbling-block  in  our  times,  when  sue 
made  to  get  rid  of  this  social  evil.  But  it  oug] 
that  that  voluntary  mendicancy  which  Francis  i 
opposite  thing  to  that  involuntary  mendicancy 
is  one  of  the  most  disastrous  things  that  can  I 
trous,  because  having  no  other  ideal  than  that  j 
it  brings  at  once  a  loss  of  self-respect  and  comi 
leading  too  often  to  a  life  which,  in  the  literal 
wicked.  And  this,  of  course,  is  truest  of  all  c 
to  gratify  an  idle  and  base  disposition,  give  thf 
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mendicancy.  But  to  take  up  bucU  a  life  in  the  spirit  of  Francis  is 
only  posviblc  to  the  highest  griicc,  and  the  TCMulbt  arc  sccu  m  the 
fact  that,  whoreas  the  former  kind  of  mcadicancy  is  cancerous,  this 
ia  a  source  oE  elevation  und  health  to  any  community.  First, 
because  it  is  a  striking  witness  against  making  the  pursuit  of  vcalth 
and  a  reapeetahle  position  the  end  of  life  ;  Hcuond,  because  it  affords 
abundant  op|>ortuniliea  for  the  cultivation  of  hmtherhooil,  humility 
and  faith  in  the  power  of  prayer.  "  When  you  ask  an  alms  in  the 
name  of  God,"  said  Francis,  "  you  promisie  His  hlcaaiDg  on  the  giver 
in  answer  to  your  prayers,  and  this  is  more  than  an  equivalent  for 
anything  he  can  hcstow." 

I  have  not  met  with  any  attempt  to  vindicate  the  selling  of  the 
bales  of  cloth  and  the  horse  to  obtain  money  to  repair  3.  Damiauo. 
And  yet  it  is  clear  tliat  neither  Praucis  uor  his  followers  looked 
upon  that  act  as  discreditable,  but  rather  as  a  ncter-to-bc-forgottcn 
testimony  in  favour  of  a  profounder  morality  than  ohtaiiu  in  societiea 
established  on  the  principle  of  individual  property.  In  this  view  of 
the  caae  there  can  he  no  doubt  Dante  aud  his  friend  Oiutio  sgreed. 

It  was  not  so,  however,  with  the  townsfolk  of  Assisi,  to  whom 
Francis  was  not  only  a  criminal,  but  atiii  ivorte,  a  fool.  So  when 
they  saw  him  returning  home,  haggard  and  wan,  they  hooted  him 
through  the  streets,  pelted  him  with  stones,  and  dragged  him  before 
the  judge.  The  procestion  to  the  tribunal  was  led  by  bis  father  and 
Other  rchttivos,  and  followed  by  a  troop  of  indignant  ragamuffins, 
each,  as  we  may  see  in  Oiotto's  picture,  carrying  a  stone  tucked  up 
in  the  folds  of  hia  tunic.  Francis  made  no  defence,  but,  stripping 
himself  of  every  vestige  of  hia  father's  property,  stood  before  the 
aatooisbed  court  possessing  nolhing  but  what  Nature  had  given  him. 
"  Until  now,"  he  txclalme*!,  "  I  have  called  I'iclro  Bemadone  my 
father;  henceforth  I  will  have  none  but  our  Father  in  heaven."  The 
judge,  who  was  the  Bishop  of  A^^i^ii,  di^tcerning  the  truth,  threw  n 
mantle  over  Francis,  and  declared  himself  his  protector.  This  singular 
incklent  was  long  remembered  in  Italy,  and  Dante  represents  it  as 
tbua  described  by  seraphic  wisdom  : — 

"  Chb  pur  t«l  rloiuik  giovinatto  !u  gti»m 
Del  p«(lr«  curse  A  oui  oim'  nlli  lunrlo 
L>  porta  del  jiiocor  natiBuii  diixem. 

"  E  diiuiia  uUb  ma  >pvrit*l  corls 
El  coram  pMn  \e  li  (tee  uniM 
INiaoia  di  dl  in  ill  raiur*>  pii)  forte."* 


♦  "  A  (Ume  U>  whom  noae  opcncth  plt4»uro'»  ffkUi* 
More  tliui  to  ilutli.  mu.  '^nst  hii  fntlicr'a  will, 
Hi)  lUiriliDg  tlioirv,  snd  he  ilid  mulct  licT  hit 
[Utoni  the  KMriliiaJ  vniirt  hy  citi|>uiil  boDib, 
And  in  bi*  iuhrr'n  ti^l  (r<>in  rUy  v>  day 
Hisb  l«veil  ber  luoat  devuuti}-." 

Pandim,  c.  sL  Q$-G3 ;  Csrey'i  Tmulatiua. 
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[omer's  Greek  and  Vii^il's  Latin,  and  tlio  CaK-arj  of  As«iai  became 
the  cniillc  nud  tlic  nancry  of  the  finest  Art  the  world  has  y<it  known. 

Hut  it  was  not  oqIj  tlic  tpirit  of  witilom  and  undemtandiDg,  the 
•liirit  of  knowledge,  and  the  fear  of  the  l«rd,  that  flowed  forth 
through  the  alliance  between  the  bouI  of  Francis  and  Hrangelic 
Poverty,  but  a  spirit  still  more  peculiar  to  him  and  to  his  bride — the 
spirit  of  lore  and  of  liberty. 

Many  have  posaesHed  an  enlhtunnsm  for  humanity,  but  in  Fronds 
this  virtue  rose  to  an  enthusiasm  for  all  the  works  of  God.  His  love 
was  so  overflowing  tlint  it  cmbrneed  even  things  we  regard  a* 
inanimate,  so  that  he  sometimca  trembled  to  tread  on  a  stone.  For 
the  animal  world  he  had  a  tenderness,  a  pity,  a  generosity,  which 
distingnisbca  him  from  all  other  religious  teachers.  Who  has  not 
heard  the  stories  of  his  redemption  of  lambs  going  to  tlie  alaaghter> 
of  doves  on  their  road  to  the  market,  of  leverets  about  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  do<^  ?  Who  has  not  read  of  his  preaching  to  the  birds,  and 
his  conversion  of  the  terrible  wolf  that  devastated  the  town  of  Gubbio  ? 
Our  modern  democratN  have  preached  fraternity,  but  Francis  was 
more  profound,  more  philosophic,  when  he  recognized  his  brotherhood 
with  all  creation.  He  loved  not  only  his  dca.i  fraUiti,  not  only  ten- 
derly called  the  binU  his  little  sisters,  and  addressed  wolves  as  erring 
brothers,  but  the  things  which  the  most  spiritual  only  reganl  as 
forms  of  matter,  bad  for  him  souls,  hearts,  character. 

"Lnudate  sia  Dio  mio  Sigoorc  con  tute  Ic  creature,"  "Praise  be 
to  the  Lord  my  Go<l  from  every  creature,"  and  with  this  cry  on  hia 
lips  he  ran  through  the  country  like  some  angcdic  spirit,  his  head 
tonohed  with  a  star  of  light,  and  his  feet  shod  with  the  prcparatiou 
of  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  calling  on  his  brother  the  Sun,  his  sister 
tJie  Moon,  his  brothers  the  Winds,  his  *i.itcr  Water,  hia  brother 
Vite,  an<I  his  mother  Karth,  to  join  him  in  singing  the  Lord  s  song, 
nud  thna  he  became  the  priest  not  only  of  men  hut  of  all  creation, 

Francis  in  so  doing  gave  the  eommand  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  reported 
in  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark,  a  falncss  of  meaning  the  words 
authorise,  but  which  hardly  any  one  el»c  has  given  them  before  or 
since.  He  had  embraced  an  idea  of  the  universality  of  Hedemption 
nud  of  the  power  of  the  Cross  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  struggling 
grandeurs  of  the  Pauline  ihought,  and  the  dazzling  glories  of  Apo- 
calyptic mion.  liut  above  all,  he  had  scijM.-*!  the  esscntiid  idea  of 
Christianity.  "  Evil  destroyed  through  the  Cross."  He  struggled 
against  the  empire  Satan  has  founded  ou  the  love  men  have  for 
honours,  pltasurcs,  and  wtallli,  by  tJie  endurance  of  porerly  and 
aliame  ;  in  a  word,  by  the  Cross. 

The  legend  in  ila  eulminatton  in  the  marvek  of  the  stigmata  point* 
to  the  secret  of  hia  power.  Francis  loved  the  suffering  God  with  a 
I»flsion  so  consuming  as  to  give  ground  for  •  naturalistic  csphuuf 
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and  hot,  and  lie  who  rcailn  i\w*e  liymns  caonot  but  feci  a  Ibrill  of 
the  divine  ardour  wliich  inspired  their  author.  Yes  ;  henj  wc  come 
close  to  that  burDiug  vord  that  caught  al]  heart*,  princca  and  pea- 
sants, bandits  and  belied  knigtiia,  traders  full  of  earning  cjtret,  and 
I  prophet-like  i)oet«,  that  drew  teura  from  lordly  cnrdinaU  aa  well  a* 
from  humble  ignorant  mountaineers,  firing  them,  one  and  all,  with 
a  rcgeiiL' rating  love,  which  made  a  new  world  of  Christendom,  and 
iHTOught  its  genius  rapidly  out  of  a  more  than  %vptiui)  darkness. 


I 


III. 


I 


There  have  been  some  reroarlutble  rcrivals  of  religion  in  our  day, 
but  ID  none  of  them  bait  there  bceu  exhibited  a  more  unlimited  com* 
passion  for  the  fallen  tiian  that  which  Francis  and  his  followent  dis- 
plajod.  Said  Frn  Egidio,  a  man  llim^clfof  so  elevated  a  character, 
that  Francis  was  wont  to  liken  him  to  a  knight  of  the  Kound  Table : 
"  Uowevcr  great  a  sinner  a  man  mar  be,  he  need  ncrer  despair  at  any 
time  in  his  life  of  the  Divine  mercy,  for  as  there  is  no  tree  ko  thorny, 
knotty  and  gnarted  hut  what  it  can  be  planed,  polished,  aod  rendered 
beautiful,  so  in  like  manner  Uiere  is  not  a  man  in  the  world,  however 
criminal,  or  however  great  a  sinner  he  may  be,  bat  what  Ciod  may 
not  convert  him  in  order  to  adoni  his  soul  with  all  the  virtues  and 
with  the  moet  signal  graces."  jVnd  of  this  evangelic  word  of  Fra 
Egidio  the  beautiful  legend,  relating  how  St.  l^ucis  converted  three 
aMassins,  and  bow  one  of  them  became  a  very  holy  brother,  is  a 
practical  commcntarr. 

la  that  legend  St.  Francis  preaches  the  Gospel  in  terms  which 
for  simplicity  Mr.  Moody  himself  could  liardlr  surpass.  And  this 
Gospel  was  preached  on  a  scale  eo  vast,  that  it  is  related  that  on  one 
occasion,  Anthony  of  I^ua,nhom  St,  Francis  called  his  vicar,  preached 
to  no  fewer  tbnn  thirty  ihonsand  persons.  The  people  Hocked  during 
the  previous  night  by  every  road,  lighting  up  the  way  by  flambeaux. 
The  scenes  which  followed  were  exactly  thonc  of  all  revivals,  weeping, 
sighing,  groaning,  and  such  an  eicitement,  that  the  crowd  threw 
thcmsclTca  on  the  prcaclicr,  kissing  his  feet,  his  bands,  auil  tearing 
bis  clothes,  ao  that  bad  it  not  been  for  a  body  of  strong  armed  men, 
who  accxnnpanied  him  back  to  bis  convent,  he  would  liave  been  thrown 
down  again  and  again.  But  the  Franciscans  were  not  content  with 
simply  teaching  their  converts  the  elementary  truths  of  tlie  Gospel, 
they  educated  them  by  a  theolc^y  which  for  sublimity  one  would 
have  to  go  very  far  to  cquat* 

This  theology  is  summed  up  in  Bonaventara's  short  but  noble 
work,  the  "  Itioerarium  Mentis  in  Dcum."  He  tliorc  teaches  that 
union   with  God  is  the  conditiou  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  in 


•  '•  For  «kin  in  school  divinity." 
OriUn  iiuile  out  of  dutanw.'' 


■n  Failor,  *'tli«  Pnneiseaas  best  sU  ttie  other 
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everything.  This  unioa  is  a  letura.  Man's  ai 
the  result  of  his  true  nature,  but  of  a  revolu 
accompUBhed  in  his  being ;  it  is,  in  fact,  the 
possess  the  truth  it  is  not  enough  to  cultivate 
ties,  there  must  be  a  return  of  the  whole  man  \ 
is  now  separated.  This  ascension  of  the  soul  G 
represents  as  taking  place  by  successive  stage 
being  introdaced  into  the  Way  of  God,  the  sect 
Truth  of  God,  the  third  rejoicing  in  the  Knowl 
"  Theology  and  poetry,"  said  Boccaccio,  coi 
"  are  nearly  the  same  thing  when  they  propose  t< 
object."  And  to  theology  he  gives  the  beautifi 
of  God.  Boccaccio  must  here  have  been  tli 
Frauciscau  theologian,  and  the  essential  unity 
Dante's  highest  thoughts.  For  it  cannot  be  dc 
voice,  heard  proceeding  from  one  of  the  high 
Paradise,  so  affected  the  poet,  "  that  he  turned 
needle  to  the  pole  star,"  must  have  been  one  o 
rated  teachers.  Aad  the  first  words  which  ht 
utter  give  the  poet's  thought  concerning  the 
"  £i  commencio  :  1'  amor  cbe  mi  fa  bella."'  I 
of  the  imagination  to  connect  the  grand  idea  wb 
Commedia  "  unity  and  ever  increasiug  suhlim 
"  Itinerarium  Mentis  iuDeum:"  Ascension  of  1 
stages  to  God. 

Bonaventura  taught  men  to  behold  God  first 
World,  then  in  the  Mind,  in  the  Soul,  and  ii 
Grace,  and  when,  through  the  various  stages  of 
and  power,  the  soui  had  seen  Him  in  all  the  fie 
and  loveliness,  it  rose  at  last  to  a  contemplation 
the  Triune  Name.  Aud  is  not  this  the  course 
as  he  rises  from  one  sphere  to  another,  until  hi 
Tisiou  ? 

"  Nellft  profonda  e  chiara  ■lUBiaten: 
Dell  alto  lume  parvemi  tre  giri 
Di  tre  cotori  e  d'  uoa  oonteneiu 
E  1'  un  doll'  »ltro,  come  Iri  da  Ir 
Parea  rifleeao  :  e  '1  terza  purea 
Che  qiUDci  e  quiudi  i^ualmente 

Thus  Francis  and  his  immediate  followers  di 
the  thirteenth  century  what  the  prophets  did  fc 

•  "L'mnorohe  mifabolla"— The  love  that  make*  me  be«i 

f  "Within  the  deep  and  luminous  aubal 
Of  the  High  Light  appeared  to  nu 
Of  threefold  coloiir  snd  of  one  din 
And  by  the  second  geemed  the  fint  i 
As  Irii  w  by  Iris,  and  the  third 
Seemed  fire  that  iqnsUy  from  botl 
Paradito,  c.  xzxuL  115-130; 
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ited  OoD  in  the  v«tt  core  of  tbeir  hearts,  and  in  crcry  fibre  of 
tlipir  mi  ads. 

But  other  religion*  teachen  have  done  thui  without  its  leading  in 
the  least  <Iegiee  to  the  developnteot  of  the  Art  spirit.  The  rca£oa 
of  ihp  difference  is,  that  Francis  tanght  his  followcn  not  merclj  to 
nse  Nature  as  a  treasure-bouse  from  vhenee  they  might  drair  illus- 
trattons  of  the  Diriac  character,  and  of  God's  dealings  with  men,  but 
to  believe  that  tlie  whole  unirene  waa  etjuallr  ucred — "that  tliere  tit 
One  God  aad  Fatbcr  of  all,  who  is  over  all,  and  through  all  and 
in  all." 

There  never  was  a  religious  teacher  who  was  bo  opposed  to  the 
aristocratical  principle  as  Pnnei*.  He  ttuderstood  literally  the  words 
of  the  (loapel  of  Mark :  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  whole  crcattoit.'' 

Nature,  under  the  ideas  which  had  grown  up  in  the  Chrts^an 
mind  dturing  the  struggle  with  Paganism,  hatl  come  to  he  avoided  as 
a  tca)|ilrww.  Fnuicia  brolte  the  fiixt  linki  of  this  bondage,  not  by 
aor  ^uttheiatic  assertion  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  visible  Nature 
but  by  the  democratic  thought  that  since  all  beings  eumc  out  of  the 
boAom  of  divinitf,  all  bad  the  same  jmnciplc  as  himself.  How 
profoundly  he  had  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  people  is  shown  by 
the  astoiiialiing  success  of  his  Order.  Ten  years  after  its  fouudation 
he  held  a  chapter  st  which  no  less  than  fire  thousand  friars  were 
present.  His  foUowers  were  fouud  iu  almost  every  Christian  land, 
labooriDg  among  the  poor.  Those  who  first  came  to  England  went, 
aa  «  matter  of  courec,  to  the  fercrdens  iu  London  and  Oxford,  where 
the  lower  classes  lay  huddled  in  Glth  and  ignorance.  During  the 
Block  Death  in  the  fourteenth  century,  124,000  Franciscuns  are  said 
to  hare  fallen  victims  to  their  devotion.  No  one  had  thought  of  the 
miserable  populations  of  Europe  until  the  friars  came,  and  taking 
them  by  the  hand  led  them  out  into  life  and  liberty. 

The  early  Franciscans  always  showed  themselves  the  friends  of 
freedom  and  justice.  Adam  Marsh,  or  ^lurUco,  stood  by  .Simon  de 
Montfort  and  the  Itarons  in  England.  William  of  Occam  dared  to 
do  battle  with  a  Pope  on  behalf  of  u  poor  friar  who  was  to  be  cniahed 
for  saying  Jesus  Chri^it  and  His  apostles  were  Communists.  Incar- 
cerated at  Avignon,  Occam  only  saved  himself  by  escaping  from 
prison.  Antony  of  Padua  went  straight  into  the  den  of  the  tyrant 
EKzelin.  "Insatiable,"  he  cried,  "thou  mad  dog,  ou  thy  bead  is 
coming  the  vengeance  due  to  all  thy  crimes."  The  wolGsb  man  sat 
as  one  thunderstruck,  and  not  only  was  Antony  allowed  to  depart, 
but  presents  and  heavy  bribes  were  scut  after  him  in  the  hope  of 
propitiating  this  terrible  denouncer  of  unjust  rulers. 

Thus  deeply  icad  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ucaven,  the 
Eternal  Gospel  of  Justice  and  Mercy,  sj-ropathizing  as  lew  ever  before 
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Bjmpathized  \riih  the  vbole  sentient  univers 
the  esBential  idea  of  ChriBtiaoity,  crucifixion  to 
by  a  love  of  Chrtat  absolutely  iofiammable,  can 
among  the  other  great  results  that  flowed  from 
that  Francis  made  of  his  life  to  God  should  hav 
in  Italy  of  that  power  to  perceive  and  expresi 
has  proved  her  distinctive  gift  ? 

Tlie  burst  'of  Italian  art,  which  took  place  wii 
the  death  of  Francis,  is  surely  a  phenomenon 
attracted  more  attention. 

"At  last,  about  the  year  1250"  saya  Vasai 
with  compassion,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Tuscan 
capable  of  discerning  the  good  from  the  bad, 
influence  of  the  old  masters  (i.e.,  the  Byzani 
models  tbe  ancients  (t  e.,  the  old  Greeks)."  Bi 
attributes  this  enlightenment  to  a  celestial  sourc 
why  he  limits  it  to  the  Tuscans,  since  his  owi 
was  going  on  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  so  that  it 
ture  as  well  as  in  architecture  and  in  mosaic,  an 
confined  to  Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  their  foUowei 
the  Spirit  of  Life  come  which  thus  enabled  Ita 
shake  off  the  yoke  of  consecrated  ugliness,  and 
Nature  and  the  antique  ? 

Among  the  innnmerable  pictures  in  which 
there  is  one  in  the  Louvre  attributed  to  Beno: 
the  figures  stand  out  luminously  on  a  dark  bs 
trees  and  cypresses.  It  is  a  type  of  Italy  in  tb 
centuries — rich,  but  sorrowful.  And  that  this 
of  the  apparition  of  this  witness  for  Christian 
of  commercial  Italy,  we  gather  from  a  strikii 
only  to  be  met  with  in  the  original.  Describii: 
the  Pisans  received  a  painting  by  Cimabue  < 
people,"  he  says,  "  saw  in  it  tin  certo  che  ptu  di 
goodness." 

Any  one  who  has  read  the  "Vita  Nuovo''  kno 
to  show  how  Love  awakened  all  tbc  forces  of  D 
that  inspiring  passion  the  world  would  have  beet 
Commedia."  And  that  alone  would  not  have 
great  poem  ia  never  the  product  of  an  isolated 
it  does  the  experience  of  a  generation  or  o 
In  a  sonnet  In  tlie  "  Vita  Nuovo,"  Dante  relates 
highway,  he  met  Love  as  a  pilgrim,  sad  and  t 
even   to  lift  his  head.     What  is  this  .but  a  pic 
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poet  chcirhcre  ctiUs,  del  poverel  de  D'to,  God'a  poor  one  ;  and  wbom  he 
deHcribea  n»  weimng  an  apiiriiruiice  marvcUuuiily  liuinble  uiul  even 
abject.* 

The  si|;lit  of  thjtt  loving,  dreamy  face,  of  which  the  inctTable 
compassioa  broke  not  only  the  hearta  of  deoperato  men,  but  attracted 
the  afTcctiun  of  ferocious  t>ca.its,  very  early  inspired  genius^  On  « 
pillar  of  the  cathedral  at  Burgoa  ia  a  head  of  Francis,  said  to  hare 
beeu  sculptured  unawarea  by  some  clever  artist  while  the  saint 
watched  the  builders.  The  exproutiou  h  described  as  angelic.  At 
the  Bcnedictjac  Abbey  of  Snbiaco,  at  the  Convent  DegU  Angcli,  and 
is  the  aacHiity  of  St.  tVaucvsco,  both  at  Asxisi,  other  contemporary 
l>ortraiu  exist;  but  take  any  gallery  of  Italian  Art,  and,  after  the 
Virgin,  lliere  is  no  form  so  frequently  depicted  as  that  of  tbe  witness 
for  Evangelic  Poverty.  St.  Francis  was  "the  aaint  of  its  highest 
devotion." 

One  of  the  most  perfect  conceptions  of  Francis  is  to  be  seen  iu  a 
picture  of  the  Florentine  Sclwol  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the 
Louvre.  A  group  of  aainis  surround  the  Virgin  and  Chihl.  There 
i*  a  touching  <!xprc5sion  in  all  the  faces,  but  tbe  soul  of  the  picture 
is  tbe  figure  of  the  poor  man  of  (jocI.  It  ii'onid  be  imjiossible  to 
esn^erate  the  tenderness,  the  holy  love,  the  face  expresses.  It  is 
the  look  of  one  who  watches  on  behalf  of  souls. 

lu'thc  "  Fiorctti "  it  is  related  tbat  during  a  humble  meal  of  which 
St.  Clare  partook  nt  the  Convent  Oegli  Angcli,  and  while  St.  Francis 
was  speaking  of  tbe  love  of  God  iu  a  manner  that  ravished  all  wbu 
heard  him,  the  convent  and  the  wood  adjoining  appeared  wrapped  in 
Uamea  so  that  all  the  neighbourhood  ran  to  the  spot  bclicrlng  a  great 
fire  had  broken  out.  They  found  the  radiance  that  suriimcd  them 
was  not  material  but  Divine — a  miraculous  expression  of  the  flames 
of  a  sacred  love  which  ascended  from  this  (rticharistic  feast.  This 
story  n  symbolic  of  the  whole  legend  of  Francis;  the  people  that 
walked  in  darkness  had  seen  a  great  light,  and  ou  them  that  dwelt 
iu  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death  had  the  light  shined.  Its  radi> 
ancc  filled  the  whole  Italian  sky,  the  life  and  work  of  Francis  were 
like  a  new  sunrise.  It  tllnmiDed  the  soul  of  the  nation,  and  forth- 
with was  repeated  the  miracle  of  the  Transfiguration,  and  in  the 
blaKfi  of  its  elTuigence  Italian  Art  was  bt)rn. 

In  Francis's  own  day  a  pale  white  light  streaked  the  mountain  tops. 
Tbe  (lid  (ireek  Art  had  risen  again.  Not  only  bad  the  Venetiau.t 
brought  with  them,  ou  their  return  from  the  taking  uf  Consttiuti- 
Dople  in  I20i,  a  number  of  the  art-treasures  of  antiquity  and  of  the 
better  days  of  ByMutine  Art,  but  in  the  architectnral  raovenieut, 
which  was  a  feature  of  the  time,  tlic  excavalors  had  diiiinterred  works 
which  in  earlier  centuries  would  have  been  broken  to  pieces  as  heathen 
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and  profane.  Such  were  the  Three  Graces  es1 
flarcophagus  found  at  Pisa,  the  study  of  which  ii 
at  least  one  Italian  artist,  Niccola  Fisaui,  witl 
the  sculptors  of  antiquity.  But  the  dawn  was 
and  the  painters  of  Francis's  own  time  rei 
bondage,  as  witness  the  Virgins  of  Margaritone 
dawn,  though  it  came  slowly  came  surely,  ai 
century  the  white  streak  had  become  vermilion 
a  short  time  Italy  was  flooded  with  light.  B 
following  century  there  was  hardly  a  church  i 
which  the  walls  were  not  covered  with  frescoe 
from  the  fragments  which  have  escaped  the  "V 
teeuth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  of  such  surp&s 
and  purity  of  thought,  that  tt  were  easy  to  hel 
men  who  had  never  lost  their  primal  innocence 

As  foster-fathers  o£  Art,  the  Daminicans  vied 
Both  Orders  entertained  a  mystic  reverence  for 
thing  divinely  inspired.  Their  douhle  influence 
the  result  heing  not  only  an  extraordinary  dei 
citizens  of  the  spirit  of  religion  and  of  art,  hut 
Duccio  di  Buoninsegna,  Simone  Martini,  Ami 
earliest  painters,  appear  to  have  been  worthy 
Giotto.  Simone,  the  friend  of  Petrarch,  was 
Dominicans ;  Ambrogio  devoted  himself  to  t 
covered  a  whole  side  o£  their  cloister  at  Sien 
senting  the  life  of  a  Franciscan  tnissionary. 
death  of  Francis,  a  member  of  his  Order,  '. 
Florence  the  mosaics  of  the  hemicycle  of  tl 
Giovanni.  Other  Franciscan  iriars  were  called 
tury  by  Pope  Nicholas  IV,  to  do  art-work  at  B 

In  these  days  religion,  art  and  poverty  were 
the  temple  where  their  culture  was  most  perff 
church,  which  was  raised  over  the  sepulchre  of  1 
attracted  nearly  every  painter  of  note  in  Italy 
tnriea  which  followed.  The  Roman  Cavallini  < 
the  shrine  of  Poverty  all  his  honours  and  popi 
disciple  of  Giotto,  Puccio  Capanna,  ended  by  i 
zeal  for  the  sanctuary. 

"  It  ia  not  possible,"  say  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  "  t 
of  works  which  decorate  the  transepts,  choir,  aisles, 
the  Upper  ('hui'ch  at  Ai'sisi  without  coming  to  the  i 
concealed  the  history  of  early  Florentine  Art,  that  j 
whole  of  the  space  was  deconited  ;  and  that  at  least  V 
succeeded  each  other  there.  Nothing  can  be  mo 
trace  on  these  walla  the  progress  of  the  art  from  G 
Cimabue  to  a  series  of  artistic  hands  of  inferior  genii 
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timoi,  nnd  c^ihihitin^  at  lea^t  it  tochnical  pngrem ;  nnd,  finally,  Ironi  tliOM  to 
Giotto,  whose  sl^te  developed  itielf  iinder  the  intlueoce  of  the  numerous  ox- 
tuaplet  which  mtgbt  bwe  iosUuct  his  miud,  hte  «ye,  and  liia  already  skitf\il 
bond."* 

VMaii,  who  saw  the  work  in  1563,  apcaking  of  ita  effect  a«  a  whole, 
Bays,  "it  was  «>  truly  graiid,  rich,  and  well  managed,  that  to  my 
miiid  it  EDust  Jiave  61lcd  the  world  in  those  days  wilJi  wonder,  paint- 
iog  having  rcmaiuod  90  long  in  total  blindness." 

Crowe  and  Caralcaselle  h»ve  ^ven  a  very  complete  and  interesting 
account  of  the  present  conditiou  of  the  frisieoct  in  the  Upper  Church 
at  Aisisi,  and  they  have  shown  by  critical  detail  that  "  as  the  subject, 
'  Tbe  Life  of  St.  Francis,'  unfolds  itself,  the  power  of  the  ariist  seems 
to  increase,  until  towari)  the  ela.tc  an  art  apparently  new,  another  lan- 
guage expressive  of  higher  thoughts,  reveals  the  dcrclopmcDt  of  the 
talent  of  Giotto."t 

The  church  at  Assist  was,  as  it  were,  the  academy  of  Giotto,  the 
school  in  which  he  studied  and  in  which  he  trained  others.  The 
firnt  efforts  of  his  genius  were  spent  in  illustrating  the  rirlncs  of  the 
FranciM»u  order,  I'overty,  Chiitity,  and  Obedience.  I'Vom  a  sonnet 
in  exiftteaoc  it  has  been  argued  that  he  was  not  himself  a  believer  in 
tbe  Frunciscan  idea  of  poverty,  but  it  must  be  rcmcm)>ercd  that  ho 
was  painting  at  Assisi  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Francis,  and 
WW  the  Order  when  long  success  had  begun  to  make  it  part  of  the 
fashion  of  this  world.  Certain  it  is  that  Giotto,  unlike  Cimabue, 
worked  solely  for  the  Franciscans.  Not  only  did  he  execute  the 
legend  of  tVands  for  the  church  at  Assisi,  but  he  did  the  same  for 
the  Franciscans  of  Ravenna,  of  Rimini,  of  Verona,  and  of  Pisa.  The 
friend  of  Dante,  he  could  not  fail  to  have  flhared  bia  veneration  for 
the  man  whose  life  had  had  so  regenerative  an  effect  for  Italy. 

Except  tlie  work*  at  Asvisi,  all  he  did  at  the  places  just  named 
have  been  destroyed ;  one  picture  alone,  from  the  church  at  Pisa, 
has  finally  drifted  into  the  Louvre.  It  repreuints  St.  Fntnen 
receiving  the  Stigmata.  The  painter  has  concentrated  all  his  art  on 
tbe  Itead  of  the  saint.  It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  face 
which  better  expreswcd  awe  mingled  with  sorrowful  surprise  at  the 
tuyHtcrious  eutfcring  seen  to  he  approaching.  This  awe-stnick  sadness 
is  the  note  we  meet  with  everywhere  in  I'ilarly  Italian  Art.  All  tbe 
pious  men  and  women  in  Italy  seem  to  have  been  suddenly  arrested 
and  made  to  feci  very  profoundly  the  infinite  terriblencsa  of  outraging 
the  love  of  God.  This  tone  of  sorrowful  compassion  and  immcastu'- 
able  regret  is  the  more  striking  when  we  consider  the  fate  of  Italy 
and  of  Italian  Art. 


»  nntory  of  Itslioa  Art."    By  Cn>««  ftn4  OkvskaMlle,  vol.  i. 
+  VtO.  i.  p.  217. 
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V. 

In  1275,  two  years  after  Bonaventura  bee 
Franciacaa  Order,  the  old  chroniclers  write :  "  A 
a  battle  between  the  thin  people  and  the  fat  pc 
inter  populum  macrum  ei  grassum.)  By  the  fa 
the  rich  and  powerful  tradesmen  ;  by  the  thin,  1 
ehopkeepers.  The  former,  who  bad  completely  cc 
bad  the  greatest  jealousy  and  contempt  of  the  un 
side,  were  often  aroused  to  the  cry,  Muoia  il  po 
to  the  fat  people."  In  1312,  the  bourgeoisie  i 
condolliere,  the  Duke  of  Athens,  on  the  sole  coi 
reduce  to  nothing  the  power  of  the  people, 
despair,  effected  a  revolution,  by  which  foi 
remained  in  their  hands ;  but  in  a  long  and 
bourgeoisie  of  Florence  avenged  their  humili 
terror  was  inaugurated  against  the  smaller  trai 
tions  and  esecutions  followed  one  after  the 
1381  and  1400,  the  popviai  magro  had  almost  i 
The  same  struggle  went  on  in  Siena  until,  ii 
useful  citizens,  mostly  artisans,  were  banished, 
on  not  more  than  one-tenth  came  back.  Wha1 
in  this  unhappy  war  of  classes?  In  his  " 
Dumesnil  says,  "  the  proscribed  people  did  not  ] 
in  Art,  of  which  the  tendencies  then  were  entir 
gathers  this  from  the  names  of  the  artists  wh< 
movement  commenced  by  the  shepherd-boy,  Gi 
plebeian  origin  farther  proved  by  the  character 
latter  observation  is  corroborated  by  the  rainu 
Cavalcaselle  have  given  of  the  frescoes  in  the  b 
They  have  not  only  noticed  that  they  are  con 
of  rude  artists  who  were  working  during  Franci 
they  were  continued  from  the  time  of  Ciraabue 
of  inferior  genius  ;  but  they  have  constantly  : 
the  general  art  progresses,  certain  peculiaritic 
plebeian  tastes  of  the  painters.  Thus,  whil 
consecrated  forms  of  composition,  the  artists  of 
proved  upon  and  sometimes  marred  them,  by  tb 
homely  and  even  the  burlesque.  For  example,  i 
and  Eve  being  driven  out  of  Paradise,  the  an 
kicking  Adam  with  his  foot.  Again,  in  the  frei 
the  Bishop,  the  stiff,  square  nude  of  Francis  am 
extremities  indicate  a  painter  accustomed  onlj 
BaroD  von  Rumohr,  a  critic  unfriendly  to  Gi 
sees  in  them  these  tendencies  to  such  an  esten 
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[tltat  Giotto  in  a  great  measure  set  aside  the  refineroeat  of  holy  and 
Igodl;  ohar&cter,  tnd  kd  Italian   painting  to  tliu  representation  of 
I  actions  and  passions,  and  this  corruplioa  of  &rt   through  Giotto  he 
attributes  to  bis  schooling  under  the  frian. 

The  BaroQ  von  llumolir's  estimate  of  Qiotta  and  hb  school  is  the 
'  verjr  oj^jKuitv  to  that  of  the  most  accomplished  modcru  critics,  but 
it  is  interesting  here  as  a  corroboration  of  the  fact  that  its  mcmbcra 
were  men  of  plebeian  origin.  That  it  should  have  been  so  is  the 
natural  result  of  all  the  facts  we  have  been  considering.  A  whole 
population  of  artisans  wandering  in  csilc  and  bitterness.  A  great 
sanctuary  iu  procenit  of  erection  and  decoration,  where  holy  men,  bc- 
loTed  and  venerated  by  the  people,  offered  the  best  oi  all  consolations, 
the  service  of  (lod  and  His  eternal  joy.  At  their  feet  these  disin- 
terested sons  of  toil  tearnt  of  another  country  and  a  better  kingdom. 
Kneeling  before  the  Cross  some  amoiig  tliem  had  escaped,  not  only 
earthly  but  spiritual  tyrants,  l-'ree  in  every  sense,  they  luul  found 
the  most  dcliglttfiil  of  all  occnptilions  : — to  glorify  God  by  attempting 
to  imitate  His  own  glorious  handiwork,  to  model  the  human  form, 
to  paint  for  the  first  time  the  deep  blue  of  the  calm  Italian  sky,  to 
introduce  Giotto's  favourite  sheep,  or  the  dear  birds  St.  Fraucis 
loved  so  well.  All  at  first  timidly,  as  of  children  trying  to  sketch  the 
objects  around  them,  but  the  spirit  of  the  place,  tbc  Spirit  of  Life 
which  Francis  had  been  sent  to  oBer  to  all  who  would  driuk,  pos* 
sesHod  them,  and  every  stage  showed  pro^resi,  slow  but  sure. 

And  thus  the  Franciscans   realized    the  prophet's  words.     Their 

I  doctrine  fell  as  the  small  rain  on  tiie  tender  herb,  and  as  tbc  showers 
among  the  grass,  and  from  among  the  luwly  and  obscure  crowd  who 
thronged  their  footsteps  arose  roary  »  Btrxaleel  and  many  an  Aho- 
li«b,  men  filled  with  tbc  spirit  of  God  iu  wisdom,  iu  understajnding, 
in  knowledge  and  in  all  manner  of  workiuanship.  The  religious 
spirit  in  which  they  voHccd  is  a  witness  to  their  own  sense  of  the 
source  of  thin  Vila  Nuovo.  In  the  preamble  of  the  statutes  of  the 
paintera  of  Siena  (lilSfi)  t]iey  declare  that  by  the  grace  of  God 
it  is  their  mission  to  manifest  to  ignomnt  and  unlettered  people, 
marveiloas  things  done  by  Virtue,  and  iu  virtue  of  the  Holy  Faith, 
and  tliat  nothing  can  have  commcuecment  or  end,  without  these 
three  things — Power,  Knowledge,  and  Willing  with  Love. 

"  Ye  of  gentle  spirit,"  exclaims  Ccnnino  Cennini,  a  writer  on  Art 
ia  the  foortcenth  century,  "  who  are  lovers  of  this  art  (of  ]>aintiug), 
devote  yourself  to  ils  pursuit,  atloniing  younielf  with  the  ganiient 
of  love,  of  modesty,  of  obedience,  of  perseverance,"  And  their 
works  were  in  accordance  with  their  faith.  There  is  scarcely  one 
of  them  which  has  not  a  religious  or  moral  tendency,  either  repre- 
senting a  Scripture  story,  a  sacrrd  legend,  or  an  allejjory  inculcating 
the  excellencies  of  virtue  or  faith  or  the  blessings  of  good  government. 
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From  vhence  came  tMs  close  connection  1 
Art  if  not  from  the  great  religious  movement  c 
and  Dominic  ?  And  the  latter  cannot  poaaiblj 
personal  influence  on  art  with  the  former,  foi 
where  his  followers  came  so  directly  noder  the 
that  they  developed  any  pecaliar  love  of  art. 
far  more  one  in  spirit  with  Francis  than  with 
Order. 

But  it  was  the  connection  of  Art  not  only  wi 
Poverty,  that  so  purified  and  elevated  its  ideals, 
doubt  that  under  the  preaching  of  the  friars  th 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  an  effort  made  t< 
of  God  a  reality  in  some  of  the  Italian  Bepub 
formed  out  of  individual  seKishness  and  class  int 
and  finally,  as  in  Siena,  and  then  in  Florence,  the 
and  all  these  noble  efforts  came  to  nought. 

That  the  painters  of  Siena  were  always  found 
the  side  of  the  people  is  another  proof  of  tbei 
of  the  democratic  teaching  of  their  friends  ani 
cant  friars.  In  one  political  struggle  in  Siens 
names  of  seven  painters,  who  were  all  prominei 
side,  two  of  them,  Aatonio  di  Brunnucio,  sculpb 
being  friends  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena. 

This  paper  opened  with  a  passage  from  a  t 
seraphic  seers,  who  were  the  light  and  glory  < 
Fortiuncula ;  it  may  well  conclude  by  a  cont 
narrative.  Receiviug  the  cup  of  the  Spirit  of 
St.  Francis  went  to  offer  it  to  his  brothers; 
Fra  Giovanni  di  Forma,  who,  taking  it,  drank  y 
it  contained,  and  quickly  became  brilliant  as 
saint  successively  presented  the  cup  to  all  the  o 
found  few  of  them,  who,  receiving  it  with  prop 
drained  it  to  the  bottom.  The  small  number  t 
once  resplendent  as  the  sun,  while  the  others  b 
deformed  and  hideous  to  behold.  As  to  thoe 
part  of  it  and  spilt  the  rest,  they  became  half-t 
more  or  less  according  as  they  had  drank  or  ep 
But  above  all  the  rest  Fra  Giovanni  shone  with  a 
dazzling.  This  di'eam,  simple  in  form,  but  fraug 
may  be  applied  to  the  whole  work  of  Francis,  a 
influence  on  Italian  Art.  Taking  the  cup  fill 
Life  from  his  Lord  he  presented  it  to  the  men 
countiymen.  The  first  who  received  it  drank  it  wi 
drank  a  portion  and  spilt  the  rest,  others  tumc( 

•  "  L'Art  Ckr^ticn."     Pu  Alphoau  fi 
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In  the  Saloa  Carr^  of  the  Louvre.,  where  tlie  niasteqneces  of  all  tlio 
bc1k)uI»  ore  coiicctcd,  the  picture  which  shiiics  out  abuvc  nil  ihe 
rest  with  a  tDo«t  dnzzliug  brilliuicy  ia  thnt  whidt  repreMiuts  the 
early  Itnlian  school :  "  The  \'isitation,"  by  Domcuico  GhirlaDdaio. 
Never,  surely,  did  any  colounog  ctcecd  lu  purity  and  splendour 
this  glorious  flower  of  early  Italiaa  art.  By  it«  side  Leonardo  is 
inky  and  wan,  and  the  vast  canvas  of  the  A'"croni3c  iMisilively  dull. 
In  the  UQftullied  purity  of  itn  tints  it  recalls  the  spriug ;  its  colours 
are  ihoKC  of  ihc  violet,  the  tulip,  the  crocus,  and  tlic  hyacinth.  All, 
ia  fact,  is  spriug-time — the  art.  the  subject,  the  mothers- to- Iw,  and  the 
two  iMiirys  who  nuitc  iu  reverent  joy.  The  faces  arc  of  one  type  ; 
fur  how  can  there  be  a  difference  where  the  soul  is  eo  completely 
one  7  That  type  is  the  virgin  soul  of  Italy  na  it  nwc  stainless  from  tlie 
watcra  of  baptism. 

Gianec  at  the  picture  below,  and  in  Leonardo's  "  Jocunda  "  you  sec 
what  the  Italian  vii^in  became.  Well  may  Francis  and  early 
Italian  Art  wear  that  ineffable  look  of  tender  regret.  And  yet  the 
influence  of  I'ntuds  lingered  long  in  IlaJiaii  Art,  but  it  was  as  the 
■cent  of  dead  rose  leaves  iu  a  vase  of  alabaster.  The  Spirit  of  Life 
had  eva]x)rutvd,  but  the  whole  house  was  tilled  with  the  perfume. 

Thus  the  poor  little  son  of  Pietro  Uemadonc  became  a  great 
prince,  and  that  in  hts  own  lifetime.  But  his  crown  wa«  made  of 
thorns.  The  sufienngs  he  endured  as  the  confessor  of  poverty 
brought  him  to  the  grave  after  months  of  physical  anguish  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-four.  But  us  tlie  hawtliorn  is  among  the  6rst  to 
cover  itself  with  a  rich  and  lovely  blossom,  to  the  erowu  worn  by 
"  God's  poor  one"  budded  into  the  fairejit  dowers  that  the  precious 
tree  of  human  genius  has  yet  produced. 

If  the  witness  of  Francis  in  favour  of  a  poverty,  exaggerated  and 
ascetic,  was  so  fruitful  ofgood,  how  infinitely  more  bcneficiul  would 
bo  one  in  favour  of  a  i>overty  modelled  entirely  on  the  example  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Our  age  in  many  respects  repeats  both  those  iu 
which  the  msster  and  the  disciple  lived.  Our  civilization  is  as  that 
of  Rome  and  of  the  Middle  jVges,  in  a  state  of  decay  and  approach- 
ing dissoluliou.  Material  prosperity  blinds  men  now  as  it  did  then. 
But  many  of  us  feel  that  it  is  not  drink,  nor  licentiousness,  nor 
over-crowding  that  is  the  fuudamcntat  evil,  but  the  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness which  drives  us  to  make  merchandise  of  each  other,  to  kidnap 
and  cuvlave  whomsoever  wc  can,  iu  order  that  we  may  use  their  blood, 
their  museles,  their  brains,  and  their  souls  for  our  own  advantage. 
In  Buch  a  condition  of  things  there  ia  no  liberty  except  in  poverty, 
and  he  who,  in  the  spirit  of  Franeix,  will  commence  a  new  society  on 
the  model  of  the  Master,  will  lind  a  whole  world  ready  to  follow 
him. 

IttcB-tan  Helvtu. 


ANCIENT  PALESTINE  ANl 

EXPLORATION. 


LIXE  l>T  line  and  touch  by  toncb  the  picture 
being  drewD,  Bad  in  proportion  »  it  groi 
to  stand  out  on  the  cauvu,  public  attentioa  i 
to  it. 

The  results  of  Paleiititie  exploration  are  in  li 
scientific  spirit,  becttosc,  on  the  one  hancl,  the; 
and  fl|>ccial  itiformation,  collected  vtthout  rei 
and  free  from  suspicion  of  any  tendency ;  and, 
they  depend  on  tlmt  comiMuntivc  method  wbe 
rrsolta  in  science  have  been  gained.  The  mai 
provide  nniplc,  accnrate,  and  recent  infortaatii 
its  arcfaitectnre,  topography,  fauna,  Sora,  an< 
the  social  pccuHnritics  (race,  Anrs,  ciutoms 
and  cmploynients)  of  the  various  dwellers 
of  the  Hebrew  and  the  Christian,  which  is  the 
recorded  in  the  Uld  and  \ev  Testaments.  H 
visiting  and  measuring  ruins,  photographing 
sun'cys,  and  co]le(!tiDg  specimens  and  inscri 
general  interest  arc  to  be  obtained.  The  cxpk 
»  well;  he  must  be  in  cordial  commuaic 
students  with  whom  be  may  be  able  to  oa, 
know  what  others  hare  done  and  are  doing,  aj 
expect  to  find  in  tbe  places  he  visits — where  | 
what  to  seek.  The  rcsulu  for  which  tucb  «  I 
always  those  which  the  public  expects ;  but  if  { 
have  not  brought  back  the  Ark  from  Jernsal 
from  Bethel,  Ahab's  ivory  jtalace,  or  Sainton's 
the  public  confidence  arc   not  thereby  weakei; 
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wliicli  they  have  not  dutcorcroil,  quite  as  mucb  as  by  tlint  which  tliey 
havp,  ihat  real  students  will  judgie  iLe  value  of  the  work  which  they 
offer  for  general  aw. 

But,  still  more,  it  is  by  a  compnrative  syfltcm  only  that  really  im- 
portant conclosioDs  may  be  reached.  The  Kgyptologixt  and  the 
Assyriolof^iHt  may  perliaps  l)c  nnwilliug  to  allow  the  Syriologiat,  as 
he  may  be  railed,  an  etjaal  footing  with  themselves.  Their  own 
ditcoveries  liave,  ])crha{Kt,  been  more  numerous,  more  important 
faistorically,  and  founded  on  more  difGcult  and  ardiiouH  study  than 
tho*c  of  the  explorer!  of  Palestine  and  of  Syria.  Yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  will  not  be  the  view  of  the  general  publie,  and, 
iudccd,  the  faet  is  confessed  in  the  manner  of  appeal  to  that  public 
adopted  by  the  students  of  Assyrian  and  Kgyptinn  anti<}uiticH.  To 
Kiigii^hmcn  generally  the  rcsulta  of  Uicsc  researches  arc  interesting, 
sot  80  piueb  in  themselves  as  in  refcrcuec  to  the  light  thereby 
thrown  on  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  Hebrew  antiquities  in 
general.  It  is  most  important  for  the  student  of  Syrian  antiquities  to 
be  fully  aware  of  the  work  which  U  being  done  in  these  other  depart- 
ments of  reseni-ch.  Nor  can  he  feel  that  he  thoroughly  iiiidcrslauds 
the  Jews  of  the  Tatmudie  period  till  he  has  penetrated  to  their  laud  of 
ixile— ha«  become  familiar  with  the  ideas  of  Mcdes  nud  Persians,  with 
Zcndic  literature,  and  even  with  Ksthoniau  folk-lore,  not  less  than 
witli  the  prc-lslamite  Arabs  of  the  Ili^az,  and  with  the  mixed  Orcco- 
Tnrkish  populations  of  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor. 

It  is  for  thi«  ri^ason  that  hasty  journeys,  uudertakcn  by  trnvcUcn 
not  familiar  with  the  real  problems  to  bo  solved  in  Syria,  have  as  yet 
led  only  to  very  meagre  results.  Here  and  there  a  lucky  find  may 
fall  to  the  itbare  of  one  whnse  knowledge  is  hardly  sufBeient  to 
enable  him  to  appreciate  its  value  ;  but  if  the  study  of  Palestine 
antiquities  is  to  attain  to  the  level  of  true  science,  it  can  only  be 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  properly -instructed  explorers 
working  in  harmony  witli  their  fellow-labonrers  and  sludeuts  of  Llie 
£ast. 

During  ihe  last  four  years  there  ha*  been  considerable  activity  in 
the  work  of  exploration  and  in  the  study  of  Syrian  antiquities,  and 
the  results  now  begin  very  evidently  to  aflect  the  critical  examination 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  primary  instruettou  of  our  schools.  The 
work  has  not  been  confined  to  the  action  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fond,  although  this  Society  has  been  the  centre  round  which  it  is 
grouped.  Individual  efforts  have  largely  contributed  to  the  increase 
of  our  knowledge,  and  the  members  of  the  Biblical  Archaeological 
Society  have  also  not  been  idle.  As  regards  the  work  of  the  Urst- 
namcd  Society,  we  have  received  since  1881  seven  stout  quarto 
volnmea  full  of  plana,  sketches,  and  detailed  descriptions.  Five  of 
these  relate  to  the  Survey  of  Western   Pale*tine,  one  contains  « 
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valuable  account  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
Canou  Tristram ;  and  the  last  is  devoted  to 
years  of  exploratiou  in  Jerusalem,  with  papei 
history  of  the  city  and  on  its  existing  monumi 
thus  completed  forms  the  basis  of  a  true  scien 
antiquities ,:  but  the  most  valuable  results  ai 
future,  nhen  this  mtjss  of  information  has 
summarized.  In  addition  to  this  work,  we 
Eastern  Palestine,  inaugurated  in  1881,  whic 
important  results  as  yet  lying  hidden  in  maun 
which  the  Society  should  strive  to  produce  as 
though  the  district  examined  was  small,  the  i 
collected  was  larger  and  more  interesting  than 
as  yet  published  relating  to  Western  Palestine,  i 
tion  of  the  Hebron  Haram  by  the  officers  ace 
Princes  in  1882,  and  the  reconnaissance  o 
Palestine^  with  a  view  to  the  settlemeut  ol 
undertaken  by  Professor  Hull  for  the  Society  i 
the  more  recent  publicatioua  of  the  Palestine  ] 

The  Biblical  ArchEeological  Society  has  tun 
BO-called  "  Hittite  "  question,  which  promises  i 
in  the  future ;  and  the  Egyptian  Exploratic 
M.  Kaville,  the  well-kaown  Swiss  antiquariaUj 
with  the  interesting  result  that  he  haa  identitie 
important  light  on  the  Exodus  route.  In  adc 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor's  "  Hiab 
marks  an  important  advance  in  our  knowled^ 
will  assist  future  students  of  this  great  a 
value  to  their  discoveries,  while  the  Harka' 
Prophets  may  well  be  expected  to  yield  new  cr 
if  they  should  prove  to  be  older  than  the  earlie 
as  yet  known  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  an< 
valuable  tractate  called  "  Teaching  of  the 
shows  that  even  in  early  Christian  literatui 
discoveries  may  yet  be  possible. 

In  individual  discoveries  the  general  reader 
There  are  aome  who  do  not  care  where  Succot 
little  importance  in  what  character  the  kings 
inscriptions.  Yet  such  general  readers  do  feel 
interest  in  the  general  question  as  to  the  resu] 
which  bear  on  the  Bible  literature.  There  t 
with  the  Bible  on  which  exploration  throws  no 
which  the  antiquarian  has  little  to  do.  The 
the  explorer  has  often  to  answer,  "  Do  your  d 
that  the  Bible  is  true  ?  "  betokens  a  somewhat 
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«Dd  speccb,  and  is  one  whicli  cannot  properly  be  ansirercd  in  a 
single  word,  it  cannot  but  be  felt,  however,  tiint  oxploriition  bas 
resulted  in  di^poaiug  of  many  cnide  objeeLions  to  the  Bible  narratire. 
It  has  explained  Tcry  many  diiBcultiea,  it  has  shovm  lomc  curious 
csprcssionti  and  episodes  to  be  perfectly  correct  from  an  Oriental 
jwiiit  of  view.  It  baa  given  a  true  eolonring  to  our  undcr«tand- 
iiig  of  the  Hebreir  Scriptures,  and  has  shown  tliat  the  hUtoric 
facts  of  such  books  as  Kings  or  Chronicles  with  the  geography  of 
Joshua  and  of  the  Ncir  Te»tamv»t  are  genuine  and  reliable,  and  tliat 
they  can  he  ch«ckcd  by  incidental  notices  in  the  history  of  Assyria 
or  of  Kgypt,  in  nioniiment»  yet  legible  in  Syria  or  Moah,  in  the  ruin» 
and  aucicnt  oonieuclaturc  still  remaining  in  the  Holy  Land.  From  a 
purely  liumau  ataudpoJut,  which  regards  the  Soriptures  us  ancient 
literature,  exploration  has  beyond  doubl  done  great  serrice  in  destroy- 
ing error,  and  in  showiug  how  hasty  aud  crude  are  many  of  the 
views  and  objections  of  theorists  who  bare  written  against  the  Uible. 
Huge  libraries  of  controversy  have  been  swept  away  when  the  spade 
of  the  excavator  has  dug  up  the  truth. 

Let  us  glance,  then,  at  the  picture  of  Ancient  Palestine  which  has 
been  thus  recovered;  and  firat  let  us  consider  what  the  country 
resembled  in  the  early  ages  when  it  rose  from  the  sea  as  dry  land. 
Professor  Hull,  after  vtiiting  the  East,  aud  after  studying  the  con- 
clusions of  Lartet  and  other  writers  who  bad  prenoualy  treated  of 
Palestine  geology,  draws  the  following  sketch  of  the  pre-human 
history  of  the  country : — 

The  whulcof  Palcatinr,and  the  greater  part  of  the  Sinaitic  Ftuiruula, 
was  upheaved.  Professor  Hull  telli  us,  from  the  sea,  during  the  Miocene 
period.  The  chalk,  the  nummulitic  Umcstunc,  and  other  beds  which 
now  form  the  <;bains  of  Ijebanon  and  the  backbone  of  the  Holy 
Land,  were  before  this  time  the  Hour  of  the  ocean.  When  theie 
chains  were  elevated,  the  great  er.ick  or  fault,  to  which  all  geologists 
who  have  visited  these  regions  attribute  the  formation  of  the  deep 
Jordan  \^alley,  was  the  result  of  the  sliearing  of  the  strata,  which 
left  (ho  wall  of  Moab  standing  up,  while  the  slopes  on  the  west  of 
the  valley  slid  down  beneath  ibc  sea-level.  A  pluvial  period  followed, 
when  glaciers  covered  the  mountains,  and  a  chain  of  grmt  lakea 
extended  fn>m  Hcnnon  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  existence  of  which  baa 
now  been  long  demonstrated  by  varioos  observations.  The  elimutc 
resembled  that  of  Great  Britain  as  now  existing,  with  an  abundant 
rainfall ;  but  the  volcanoes  of  Itasban  and  the  volcanic  lakes  found 
in  Wesleru  Galilee  in  1872  were  then  inactive  movement, continuing 
SB  late  as  the  Poat-PUoccne  period.  Gradually,  as  the  climatic 
conditions  changed,  the  Intcs  of  the  Jonliin  Valley,  and  those  found 
by  Sir  C.  Wilson  and  Professor  Hull  in  Sinai,  dried  up,  until  in  our 
own  times   they  hare  dwindled  down   to  the  smaller  sheets  of  the 
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Merom  and  Tiberias  Lakes,  with  the  preseot  Di 
which  is  1,292  feet  lower  than  the  Mediti 
naturalist  who  would  explain  how  the  delicate 
inhabit  this  tropical  Talley,  came  to  find  a  hoi 
tracts  of  uncongenial  desert  from  their  fellowi 
an  important  detail  to  this  picture  of  gradut 
which  converted  a  glacial  Palestine  into  the 
our  bwn  times. 

But  while  thus  glandng  at  the  geological  hi 
mnst  be  careful  not  to  confuse  geological 
Professor  Hull  is  of  opinion  that  the  Jorda 
separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  already 
times,  and  this  view  U  fully  confirmed  by  the  o 
explorers.  The  watershed  which  divides  the  I 
Sea  was  shown,  by  observations  taken  during  1 
rise  to  a  level  of  about  600  feet  above  the  M 
observation  was  of  value  in  two  ways :  first,  as  i 
nature  of  the  scheme  which  lately  found  favoui 
a  "  Jordan  Valley  Canal "  to  connect  the  Qui 
Mediterranean ;  and  secondly,  as  showing  c 
already  held  by  competent  writers  were  correc 
Sea  already  existed  in  Abraham's  time  in  mu( 
as  at  present.  Josephua  believed  that  the  Citi 
still  to  be  found  in  his  own  times  at  the  botto 
hut  such  an  idea,  though  it  still  commends  itai 
writers,  has  been  conclusively  proved  bygeoloj 
destitute  of  foundation  in  fact. 

Great  ehanges  have,  nevertheless,  occurred 
times,  in  the  regions  under  consideration.  F.  \ 
collected  the  evidence  which  shows  that  the  le 
and  Tigris  has  increased  about  100  miles  since 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  having  been  fille 
down  by  these  and  other  rivers  from  the  platt 
of  Persia.  In  the  same  way  the  Egyptian  Di 
growing  since  Memphis  was  founded — probE 
Mediterranean — until  its  ruins  are  now  more  t 
and  it  has  been  shown,  by  aid  of  the  o 
engineers,  since  the  making  of  the  Suez  Cai 
of  Suez  ia  now  much  broader  than  it  was  in  tl 
the  date  of  the  Exodus,  Kantarah,  now  fif 
probably  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  ^ 
and  Lake  Timsah  formed  the  head  of  the 
choking  of  the  Nile  mouth,  now  called  Wa 
gradual  rise  of  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  ac 
which  is  important  in  connection  with  the  storj 
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Sen.  ProfesMr  Holl  seemed  iudiacd  at  one  time  to  suggest 
at  Africa  was  aa  UlaDcl,  and  the  Istlioius  of  Suez  uou-exMteuL  ia 
tbc  dayx  of  MoHM,  but  furtlicr  coasidcratiou  has  induced  him  to 
follov  the  opiaiou  of  prerious  writers,  iu  Buppotiiug  an  i«thinu4 
rcacliiug  from  Ltmailinb  (protnbljr  to  Kanlanth),  which  appears  to 
hare  been  formed  earlier  than  the  earliest  histono  period  of  which 
[ire  hare  any  rceord. 

From  the  Miocene  to  tJie  pre-hlstoric  period  is  a  great  stop  in 
time,  but  one  which  «c  hare  few  mcaus  of  bridging  over.  The 
earliest  tribes  of  wlach  we  have  any  notice  iu  Syrian  liistorjr  are 
those  which  Abrnham  found  in  possession  of  the  laod.  It  might, 
pcrba|»,  ap]>car  hopeless  to  eipect  chat  any  eontempontry  recorJo 
concerning  these  tribes  should  exist  outside  the  pages  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Yet  for  the  last  twenty  yeunt  llie  Kgyptologists  have 
been  in  possession  of  facts  which  prove  the  contrary,  attliough  it  is 
ouly  within  ihii  hist  few  years,  through  the  energy  of  Pmfcssor 
Sayce  ami  other  students  tbat  the  Uritish  public  in  general  has 
become  aware  of  the  fiict.  We  may  mention  the  llittiteX)  the 
Phcenteiaus,  and  the  Amorites,  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Syria  add 
Palestine  of  whose  csistenoc  we  have  monumental  evidence  cxtaut. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  Egyptologists  have  been  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  Hittitcs  ns  a  dominant  race  in  nurthern  Syria. 
Chalwit  wns  among  the  Hrst  to  point  out  that  they  spoke  a  language 
itpparently  not  Semitic.  They  had  also  scribes,  and,  consequently, 
were  able  to  write,  and  their  ciriliKolion  and  political  importance 
were  such  as  to  place  them  ou  an  equal  footing  with  the  Egyptians 
iu  the  fourteenth  century  b.c.       From  pictui-es  of  Ihi^   period  we 

ILnow  that  the  Hittitcs  were  a  light- coloured,  hairless  race,  who  wore 
pig-tails,  aud  indeed  approached  the  Tartars  in  appearance ;  and  it 
may   in   the   end   be  found  that  they   were  a  branch  of    the   old 
Accadinn  race    which  peopled  Chaldea,   whose  language    luia    boea 
shown  by  Lenormant  and  others  to  be  akin  to  the  Finaisli. 
The  suggestion  that  the  curious  Syrian  liiemglyplis  fuund  at  Hamath 
and  Aleppo,  and  further  north  at  Carchcmish,  and  in  various  parts  of 
Asia  Minor,  arc  of  Hittite  origin,  was  fir«t  haxardcd  by  Dr.  Wright, 
and  was  independently  advocated  by  Professor  Sayce  in  1880.    These 
hieroglyphs  arc  still  unread,  and    it  cannot  be  too  distinctly  stated 
that  until  we  know  in  what  language  they  are  written  and  what  they 
really  contain,   we    cannot  say    with    coniidcnec  with    whom    they 
L   originatetl.     The  reading  of  the  Syrian   hieroglyphics  is  oue  of  the 
B  great  problems  of  Oriental  scholarship  stilt  awaiting  its  ChampoUion 
"   or    its    (Jeor^e  Smith,  and  however   prolwblc   the   suggestion   may 
he, that  these  monnmenta  are  due  to  the  llittitea,  who  without  doubt 
dwelt  in  Syria,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  the  attempts  as 
k  yet  made  to  treat  the  question  of  their  interpretation  arc  hardly  to  he 
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considered  safer  tban  those  made  to  read  Egyp 
the  key  was  discovered  to  its  real  meaniog. 
Hittites  appears,  however,  to  have  been  closel; 
Egypt,  and,  so  numerous  are  the  signs  common 
and  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  that  we  can  hardly  I 
be  accidental,  and,  when  the  key  at  length  is 
to  obtain  great  assistance  in  reading  these  nei 
ledge  of  Egyptian  signs  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Accadians  on  the  other.  Meantime,  we  cani 
the  conclnaions  we  draw  from  the  very  meagre 
possession  with  respect  to  the  Hittites. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  work  called 
Hittites  "  has  just  been  published  by  Dr.  Wr 
will  find  summarized  all  the  information  aire 
diffused  throngb  the  works  of  De  Roug€,  Chal 
Mariette,  and  in  the  later  publications  of  Pr 
Kylanda.  Dr.  Wright  does  not  refer  to  the  early 
subject,  published  in  1866,  but  most  of  the  resu 
were  adopted  by  Dr.  Brugsch.  To  the  plate 
the  Biblical  Archaeological  Society  Dr.  Wrigl 
Professor  Kamsay,  and  several  other  valuable 
moreover,  written  a  most  graphic  account 
Hamath  in  1872,  when  he  succeeded,  where  i 
getting  a  true  copy  of  the  famous  inscribed 
Burckhardt  early  in  the  century. 

To  Dr.  Wright's  book  two  chapters  are  adi 
concerning  the  reading  of  the  texts.  The 
hieroglyphs  found  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  by 
Professor  Ramsay,  Dr.  Gwyther,  Professor  1 
even  as  far  north  as  the  Halys,  as  far  west  a 
east  round  Aleppo,  are  of  Hittite  origin,  is  i 
Taylor  and  by  several  safe  authorities ;  but- 
said — it  is  not  yet  proven,  however  probabh 
the  boots  of  the  figures  which  really  represe 
are  turned  up  like  the  boots  of  the  figures  oi 
Syrian  hieroglyphs  is  the  latest  and  perhaps 
evidence  as  yet  collected  by  Professor  Sayc 
figures  approach  much  more  closely  to  the  Semi 
and  Babylonians  than  to  the  representation 
warriors  given  by  Kosaelini  from  the  great  has 
Kadesh  at  Karnak  (which  have  by-the-by  nol 
Wright's  otherwise  exhaustive  work),  and  it  is 
in  the  fourteenth  ccnturya.c.  had  a  mixed  popol 
Semitic ;  while  the  local  deities.  Set,  Eadeah  sni 
in  connection  with  the  Hittites,  were  all  Semit 
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that  until  the  Ungui^  in  which  the  in*crip(!ons  of  Syria  nre  written 
has  been  really  detcraiiacd  and  found  to  be,  like  that  of  the  Hittitci, 
oOD-Semitic,  we  src  as  yet  nut  able  to  ny  with  csrtninty  that  the 
texts  are  Hittitc  or  Toranian.  The  opinion  of  great  anthorities  at 
prewnt  favours  this  suppositioQi  which  vt  prim4  facie  probable — this 
u  the  utmost  that  can  be  safely  said ;  bnt  meantime  the  careful 
rollcction  of  authentic  information— though  it  might  be  sapplcmentcd 
by  further  detaib  from  Rosaelini  and  Chabas,  and  though  it  iiliould 
be  clearly  understood  that  the  Khcta  or  Hittitcs  wore  known  to  the 
KRyptolt^ist*  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  not  been  newly  <iiscovercd 
NritWa  the  lft«t  few  year* — rcndcra  Dr.  Wright'a  work  a  raluable 
eonlribution  to  Oriental  areh»ology. 

The   Hittitcs  and   their  hieroglyphs  arc  not,  however,  the  only 

relics  of  tlic  earliest  Syrian  races.     The  survey  of  Moab  resulted  in 

the  examination  of  various  great  centres  of  rude  stone  monuments 

erected  by  an  illiterate  race  at  an  early  period  ;  and  a  study  of  tlic 

^  distribution  of  these  remains  and  of  the  incidental  notices  of  menhirs, 

Blitoae  circles  and  stone   altars,  of  the  Caiiaanitcs,  in  the  Old  Tes- 

Vtament,  Ncms  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  Syrian  dolmens,  circles, 

■  and  menhirs  were  originally  erected  by  the  nation*   which    Israel 

conquered   and   dispossessed.      The  injunctions  of  the  author  of 

Deuteronomy,  put  in  forei;  by  the  later  kings  of  Judali,  included  the 

dc§trurtion   of  thc^  monuroenU;  and  wc    find   that  while  in   the 

region   beyond  Jordan,  where   the  kini^  of  Jndah  were  powerless, 

the   dolmens  yet  romaio  intact,  fhcy  have  entirely  disappeared  in 

tliose  dinriett  which  were  visited  by  the  iconoclastic  Josiab  nnd  the 

priestsof  Jehovah.    Thus,  while  amon;;  the  Hiftites  we  have  evidence 

of  early  civiliution  in  Syria,  we  have  evidence  also  of  the  existence 

of  other  tribes  whose  rites  must  have  closely  rcsombkd  those  of  the 

Druids  in  oar  own  lands,  including  human  sacrifice,  which,  as  can  be 

coDclnaivcIy  proved,  remained  a  common  custom  througtiout  Syria  to 

late   historic   period.    It   is  very  remark itblu,  as  a  writer  in  the 

rgh  Revino  points  out,  that  one  of  the  great  dolmen  centres 

Is  dose  to  tlic  probable  site  of  tlic  Miipab  where  Jepbthah  lived,  and 

where  he  sacriticcd  Iiis  daughter,  in  fulfilracnt  of  Lim  raaJi  vow,  an 

episode  which  has  its  parallel  in  Oreece  in  the  story  of  Iphigcueia. 

The  study  of  Phmnician  ardueology  is  yet  another  most  important 
department  of  Syriology.  Tho  work  of  Ge!ieuiu!>,  Movers,  Rcuan, 
and  others  in  this  direction,  still  remains  to  be  completed.  Hitherto 
we  have  suffered,  first,  from  the  zeal  of  thoM  who  saw  in  Phoeniria 
the  ori^Q  of  all  Kiiropcnn  civilization  ;  and,  secondly,  from  miscon- 
ccptious  due  to  seeing  the  facta  through  the  medium  of  Greek 
misrepresentations.  Moch  also  in  Pho:nicia  is  of  very  late  date, 
belonging  to  a  period  of  decadence  under  classic  inflnence.  This  was 
the  age  of  many  Phoenician  antiquities  discovered  by  Bcnan ;  and  the 
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rdigton  of  Ili6  Phoenicians  mnst  be  jud 
thku  that  coutaim-d  in  the  perveried  accoun 
New  light  is,  however,  being  coDtinually  shei 
hi*toi7  of  this  most  intcreAtiDg  noe.  From 
u  cnriy  almost  as  the  time  of  Moses;  and  i 
f;ema  wc  tjiscovcr  that  curioiia  mixture  of  Al 
whivh  we  tbould  expect  to  find  among 
connected  with  the  two  great  centres  at  Men 

The  researches  of  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  foandl 
discoTer}-  of  I)c  Roug^,  have  clearly  shown  \ 
of  that  great  Phoenidan  alphabet  which  ia  li 
of  Euro[)eaii  writing,  and  of  the  wcriptA  of 
and  India  as  well.  We  now  know  that  by 
sylLabaiies  used  in  their  trading  ncgotiit 
Phccnicians  conatructed  the  alphabet,  whtd 
Aramcans  borrowed  from  tkcni,  and  which  i 
aa  800  b.c.  (and  in  all  probability  much  eu 
Palestinr,  and  crcn  to  the  deserts  of  Iktoab. 

"Hie  old  objections  to  the  antiquity  of 
which  were  foandcd  on  the  supposition  tba 
until  about  the  time  of  Peiaistraton  (350  b.c; 
away  for  ever;  and  the  newer  BTgumcat  n\ 
as  inferior  in  civilixation  even  to  the  Sloaliitfl 
the  diaeovcrr  of  the  Moabitc  atone,  baa  shore 
reoorery  at  Jerusalem  itxlf  of  a  bcantifolly 
inacription)  in  six  lines,  dating  probably  boa 
and  showing  m  both  the  chanctcr  employed 
by  Israel  in  the  time  of  the  Kings  of  Judah 

The  discoTejy  of  this  important  inacripti 
need  not  despair  of  finding  monumental  «-id 
events  within  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land  il 
only  two  monamenta;  although  a  tomb  with 
letters  like  thonc  of  the  Siloam  text  was 
English  Suncy  Party  iu  the  Jordan  \~alleyi 
nothing  remains  to  be  found  under  the  xa| 
Damascus  or  elsewhere  in  Palestine,  now  thM 
to  have  engraved  on  stone  like  the  Plia 
peoples  ?  * 

A  great  deal  has  also  of  late  been  none  ■ 
characters  used  by  the  scribes  after  the  C« 
have  added  more  than  one  inscription  to  the 

•  "1*0  PiKciucisa  text  mMtioned  bj-  M.  Cleraiaat  i.si 
ftuH*,  —  diMornn]  W  tihiMrff  in  tb«  vilUgo  of  Silvlii,  I 
Sikwii  iowricrtioD-  Si  Quiieu'a  tnacriitnii  a  Biifatl 
••turl)  illr^ihlc  ttmn  iti  age  aail  the  mAii»  nf  tba  ««d 
Mwwai,  lurt  M  uBfortutiatelj  of  litUo  nliMiW  wxuwit  «\ 
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K.  Clemioat  Qanneau,  to  vihota  wc  ovu  a  valuable  Phocuiciaa  test 
from  Cyprus,  has  made  an  interestbg  collection  of  sepulchral  gr&ffiti 
from  -JaStt  and  JeriMalem,  some  of  which  may  be  as  etaly  as  the 
first  and  thtnl  centuries  a.d.  The  surveyon  hare  al»o  fotind  in 
Moab  Nabathcan  tests,  which  offer  new  fonos  of  great  importance 
to  the  history  of  the  alphabet.  Such  knowledge,  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  at  once  enables  the  student  to  detect  such  frauds  as  the 
notorious  Shnpiru  MS.  of  Uenccroiioniy,  will,  on  the  other,  enable 
him  to  set  a  date  upon  really  valuable  texts,  like  the  Uarkary  MS. 
of  the  Prophets,  which  may  prove  to  be  the  earliest  text  of  any  part 
of  the  Old  Testament  yet  found — the  tattered  fragments  of  the 
earliest  previously  known  MSS.  (the  unpointed  tests  of  St.  Petersburg) 
being  at  earliest  not  older  than  the  seventh  century.  The  use  of 
vowel  points  bcg«nftboat  370  a.i>.,  and  the  ncwly-fouiid  MS.  might 
therefore  be  supposed  to  be  earlier  than  that  lime,  but  the  forms  of 
the  letters  used,  together  with  the  absence  of  final  forms,  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  seventh  century  jL.i>.  as  the  earliest  possible  age 
of  the  newly  found  copy  from  Rhodes  deciphered  by  Dr.  Harkavy. 

Dry  ns  such  reMorches  may  be  in  tlicntselves,  the  general  reader 
vill  be  interested  to  glance  at  the  slow  but  steady  accumulation  of 
•Dond  knowlodge  in  such  matters,  and  especially  if  he  is  aware  how 
me«gre  are  still  our  materials  for  critical  examination  of  the  Hiblc. 
The  doctrines  of  the  youngest  German  school,  depending  mainly  on 
an  exegeais  which  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  carry  conviction,  nil! 
assuredly  be  found  in  many  instances  both  fanciful  and  ouacientific 
when  they  are  weighed  in  the  balances  of  »  knowledge  firmly  based 
CD  a  true  eomparalivc  study  of  Hebrew  antiquities. 

But  it  is  not  merely  through  the  recovery  of  ancient  sites,  ancient 
monuments,  and  ancient  writings,  that  material  is  to  be  collected  for 
the  advancement  of  learning.  We  have  living  commentaries  to  atndy 
in  the  Kum ;  wo  have  the  descendants  of  lUttitcs  and  Canainites, 
with  Oriental  Jews  and  other  ancient  stocks,  from  who«.'  manners 
waA  dress,  langtiagc  and  superstitions,  wo  have  much  to  leam.  The 
student  of  literary  Arabic  lays  down  gmmmattcal  rules  as  to  that  rich 
but  guttural  language,  vhicli  to  himself,  in  his  study  among  his  folio 
lexicons,  appear  to  be  immutable  laws.  The  explorer  who  lives  among 
the  [leaHintry  from  year  to  year,  and  who  watches  their  life  and  hears 
them  speak  almost  in  the  very  tongue  which  poets  an<l  prophets  used 
in  the  days  of  Isuiah  and  in  the  time  of  ('hrist,  thinks  little  of  the 
fictions  of  the  grammarian  when  he  can  penetrate  to  the  very  heart 
and  genius  of  the  language.  >Iuch  has  been  done,  but  yet  more 
remains  to  be  accomplislied,  in  carrying  out  this  comparison  bctncea 
the  sturdy  Syrian  stocks  of  onr  own  days  and  tlie  energetic  races, 
Phunician  or  Hebrew,  Hittile  or  Accadian,  of  the  earliest  Asiatic 
history.     The  folk-lore  of  the  pure  Arab  tribes,  the  pcasaut  customs 
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of  the  Fellaheen,  the  secret  rites  of  the 
down  from  the  timeH  of  the  Amusids  and  of 
Islam  aud  of  Persia,  linling  bank  to  the  i 
Diouyaian  mysteries,  the  old  Tammuz  worship 
•acred  lilmtiODa  and  may-poles  of  Chnldea ; 
psganUm  iittervst  to  the  utmost  the  student  a 
cast  new  light  on  many  an  oWurc  passage 
Tai|{;ume,  and  not  less  on  the  books  of  the  Old 

But  there  is  a  danger  which  is  ever  to  be  goi 
to  the  studeut  of  these  early  civiliaatioua — tli 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  of  overlooking  tlic 
he  studteH.  There  was  a  time  nhen  the  i 
stone  was  suffieient  eridencc  in  the  cyca  of  t 
found  a  Hebrew  or  Pho»iciai]  niio  ;  there  w; 
hcnge  was  supposed  to  he  a  Phoenician  tempL 
of  Xoriray  to  be  of  Phounifiaa  manufacture.  I 
tine  Kxploration  Fund  has  been  important,  m, 
a  few  genuine  di«covcricH  of  primary  importnij 
the  destrnction  of  a  great  mass  of  hasly  ant 
which  clogged  the  wbceU  of  true  progress.  J 
for  the  Society  have  not  alriven  after  the  sena 
C.  Wilson  and  Sir  C.  Warren  hare  act  truth  i 
effeet  and  popularity ;  and,  liowcTcr  arduou  | 
to  knowledge,  it  may  safely  he  predicted  tl 
Palestine  will  outlast  niimy  brilliant  theorica 
lusion*.  The  study  of  the  ruins  of  Palestioe  < 
exception  of  the  Tynan  tombs,  the  Jicbrew 
rampart  walls  at  Jerusalem  and  Hebron,  and 
Oilcad,  and  Galilee,  we  hare  as  yet  nothing  thai 
aaenbed  to  a  period  older  than  the  Chrisliai 
relic*  of  the  flerodiaii  [tcriod,  nc  have  magni 
the  second  century,  we  find  synagoguea  in  Gal 
and  oounlless  chapels  and  monasteriea  of  th 
Rather  later,  we  find  in  Jerusalem,  Damascus, 
•ome  of  the  oldest  ^foslcm  buildings  iu  the 
denly  the  Gothic  work  of  the  Xormans  rise* 
eclipsing  in  strangth  and  beauty  all  prcvioui 
Palestine  with  castles,  cathedrals,  and  burghs. 
Kdcs  all  other,  and  Norman  society  replaces  I 
the  imitation  of  classic  civiliutliou.  Again,  a  eel 
more  swept  away  by  the  fierceness  of  the  Kun 
beautiful  erections  of  the  Arabs  in  the  fourte4 
turics  mark  the  latest  period  of  prosperi! 
yet  known. 

Now,  all  Ifacte  remains  have  to  be  stud 
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order  to  dear  Uie  ground  for  the  examination  of  more  sucient  things. 
We  tio  longer  mtstuke  n  Crtisiuliiig  ciutlc  for  n  specimen  of  "  pure 
Pbcenician  art,''  as  one  popular  writer  did  only  twenty  ycant  ago. 
Wckoow  wlicn  ire  see  a  drafted  etonc  that,  although  it  may  be  either 
Roman  or  Dyzantine,  Crusading  or  Arab,  in  workmanship,  aceonling 
to  its  sutc  and  fiuisb,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  is  not  Plio^nietan. 
Tbe  Hcfodiaii  masonry  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  is  drafted,  no 
doubt,  but  the  atones  are  4  feet  high  and  20  feet  loug,  and  they  are 
finished  with  a  toot)ie<!  chi«el,  which  no  other  builtlerx  uitcd.  By 
aucb  minute  observation  alone  can  really  aonnd  generaliKationa  be 
reached  in  treating  of  moDumcut»  undated  or  without  inseriptiou. 

In  conclusion  of  this  brief  summary  of  architectural  study  in 
Falotinc,  reference  maybe  made  to  two  poiuts  iu  particular.  First, 
tbe  tliorough  exploration  of  the  Hebron  Haram,  which  haa  added  to 
our  informatiou  coiiccruiu<;  the  mysterious  care  where  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  aaid  to  have  been  buried,  tbe  fact  that  a  rock- 
cut  chamber  really  docs  exist  uudcr  the  mosque,  with  a  door  very 
like  that  of  an  onlinarj-  Jcwith  tomb.  In  the  second  place,  no  single 
discovery  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  has  apparently  excited 
greater  interest  than  that  reported  in  1881  of*  single  Jewish  tomb, 
which  might  with  probability  bo  indicated  as  the  real  site  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  whole  argument,  based  on  architectural  and 
literary  e%'idcnce,  will  be  found  detailed  in  tbe  volume  on  Jerusalem 
just  issued  by  the  Society.  The  idcatiGcation  of  Calvary  proposed 
in  1878  in  "Tent  Work  in  I'alcstine,"  has  received  a  large  measure 
of  acocpunce  among  later  writers,  and  the  view  regarding  the  newly 
found  tomb  rests  on  the  former  discoveiy  of  a  Jewiali  tradition  con- 
cerning  the  site  of  Calvary. 

I  The  Surrey  of  Palestine  has  also  thrown  light  on  another  most 
important  question  concerning  ancient  Palestine — namely,  tbe  rela- 
tion of  the  present  climate  of  the  country  to  that  of  Old  Testa- 
ment tiroea.  Thin  question  has  been  fully  worked  out  in  papers 
which  will  be  found  iu  the  Memoirs  of  the  Survey,  and  the  cooclu- 
aions  reached  may  be  brietly  summarized.  Palestine  i»  a  small 
country,  but  it  presents  great  varieties  of  soil,  climate,  and  water- 
Hupply  in  various  di.tlricts.  We  have  the  tropical  Jordan  valley  and 
the  Arctic  region  of  upper  Ilcrmou  and  Lcbanou.  We  have  rich 
volcanic  corn  plains  in  Baslmn  and  round  Jexreel,  and  sandstones 
covered  with  pines  and  cedars,  and  hard  limestones  over  which  peren- 
nial streams  ilow  between  fine  woods  of  oak  and  terebinth  in  Cialiler, 
and  yet  more  in  Gilead.  We  have  flat  maritime  plains,  sandy  and 
marshy,  hot  and  malarious,  bounded  by  ever-rolling  dunes,  hut  well 
watered  by  sluggish  streams  from  the  clear  springs  at  tbe  mountain 
foot.  These  plains  run  from  Carmel  to  Oasa,  ever  widening,  and 
supporting  rich  harvests.     We  have  the  low  chalk  hills,  with  their 
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lasurinnt  olivc-jBrd*  nnd  wells  of  liring  wab 
side  of  the  maritime  plains.  Above,  nw  mo 
f«(!t  Iiiglt,  ami  oa  the  north  nttniiiiiig  to  l! 
g(!Deraily  nigged  and  bare,  bat  carefully  temq 
The  vine  nourishes  on  ibcsc  higher  raagea,  ^ 
aid  the  tttrong  r<>He\ion  of  heat  from  the  rod 

But  besides  ihcsc  richer  di^triets,  wc 
unchan^  from  the  days  of  Abraham  and  oj 
plateau  of  Bccrshcba,  where  the  uotniids  feed 
as  Isaac  did  befnre  them;  the  desolate  pe 
Jcshimoo,  where  the  dun  partridge  and  the  fa 
did  when  I^avid  hid  in  these  fostuenea  from  j 
of  the  wild  goats."  Kxploration  does  not  U 
old  idea*  about  a  great  change  iu  climate, 
naturalist  and  the  ^ologist  to  decide,  and  1 
brook*  uf  water  could  never  have  flowed  od  t 
chalk  of  oama  of  these  regions  any  more  tbi 
kuow  also  thiit  the  land  Is  still  an  fertile  a«  ol 
in  certain  disitrictM,  Mlill  withaautllcieut  raiufa 
and  stable  government  exists  (a»  in  the  Lei 
flowii  with  oil  and  wioc. 

But  what  we  do  learn  &om  a  study  of  til 
the  desolation  wrought  by  human  meam  i 
everywhere  the  copse  covering  the  wineprd 
among  the  old  field  enclo«urc3,  the  terraces  iu 
deserted,  the  olire^yards  exterminated,  and 
woods  entirely  cut  down.  The  forests  which 
Titu»  itnd  of  tli«  ('rusaders  are  ofteji  entii 
oak  woods  are  represented  by  acres  of  stum| 
Autoniue  cities  l>cyo>id  Jordan  stand  in  a  wj 
villages,  over  which  the  Arab  wanders  with  h 
brief,  we  Kce  that  poverty  imd  decrease  of  ^ 
roads  and  aqueducts,  the  ruin  of  the  old  ctst 
the  woods,  terraces,  and  rineyard:i  are  the 
desolation.  This  has  often  been  pointed  out, 
that,  given  a  juRt  and  strong  goveniment  in; 
might  become,  like  Southern  Italy,  a  gardml 

And  all  this  great  work  of  exploration,  a 
suspended.  The  intrig^nes  of  Knasia  and  Pn 
stupidity  of  the  Turks,  the  political  stragglcf 
in  the  eves  of  tlie  public,  so  trite  and  H 
history  aud  of  antiquity,  have  for  the  mom 
explorer,  and  left  its  monumenta  to  the  vandal 
the  tourist. 

Yet  there  is  bo  mncli  still  to  be  done  whic] 
it  be  too  late.     We  want  more  Hittitc  mg 
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[iiucriptiorts ;  we  want  more  gemit  and  coins  and  sculptured   fttonea ; 

'morcbronxcsauil  xarcophngi.  Wc  want  more  manuscripts  and  bricka 
and  papyri ;  morn  dolmens  und  menliint  and  vacFcd  circles ;  more 
legends  and  details  of  folk-lore  and  peasant  cuitoms  and  Syrian 
dialectic  forms  and  facts  about  the  Ntrange  allan  in  tho  grores  on 
Lebanon.  ^Vc  want  to  examine  Bashan  as  MoaI>  has  )>een  examined, 
an<]  to  explore  Northern  Syria  aad  Asiii  Minor  as  Palestine  hat  been 
cxplorMl.  All  this  wc  want  to  do  because  we  cannot  get  on  without 
wore  facts  nod  more  materials  for  comparntivc  study. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  depreciate  what  has  already  been  done. 
There  are  some  who  think  that  the  Jerusalem  cKcnvations  "  left  the 
problem  where  they  found  it ; "  but  this  will  not  be  the  rerdict  of 
nny  careful  rmder  of  the  volume  just  published  by  the  Palestine 
Kiploration    Fund.     Tlie  anluoua  and   devoted    labours   of    Sir  0. 

I  Warren,  and  the  careful  and  scientific  survey  of  the  Holy  City  by 
Sir  C  Wilson,  witliout  which  all  later  work  would  have  been 
impassible,  have  resnlted  in  a  general  conscosua  of  opinion  among 
aeriouB  student*,  whicli  learcK  little  to  be  said  on  the  more  important 
questions  of  Jerusalem  topography.  Yet  any  one  who  gases  at  the 
great  spoil  heaps  of  the  Holy  City  must  long  to  sift  them  still  more 
for  the  few  grains  of  gold  which  they  surely  hold.  Is  there  not 
somewhere  under  the  rubbish  another  inscriptiou  of  King  lIcxckiah'sT 
May  there  not  be  yet,  in  the  unexplored  chamber*  of  tho  Alosque 
enclosure,  remains  of  the  temple  iu  which  Christ  taught  more 
interesting  even  than  thoke  which  liave  been  found  in  the  great 
tanks  and  caverns  already  explored  ?  Where  is  Solomon's  treaty 
with  the  Pharaoh  of  his  day  ?  and  why  abould  it  uot  be  found  as 
well  as  other  ancient  treaties  of  which  we  have  copies?  So  much 
which  is  indiikpiilablr  ancient  but  been  found  that  we  may  well  hope 

{ to  And  much  more  if  ooly  we  arc  allowed  to  work. 

But  ill  Uie  meantime  there  is  yet  work  which  can  be  done.  The 
labours  of  all  these  workmen  in  various  fields  can  be  reduced  to 
order  and  summarized.  The  results  might  be  collected  and  presented 
to  the  general  public,  and  might  be  brought  witliin  reach  of  teachers 
and  schools.     Something  has  been  done  in  this  way.     The  Bible 

I  Society  and  the  Sunday  Scliool  Union  are  in  the  van  iJi  applying 
the  results  of  exploration  to  tho  tmc  understanding  of  the  Scriptures. 
The  Britisli  Muitcuni  is  ttetting  it«  honse  iu  order  eolleetiug  its 
Pbccniciao  treasures,  which  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  scattered  up 
and  down  without  arrangement.  MM.  Kenan  and  Clermont 
Ganneau  are  publishing  their  Corpus  of  Semitic  inscriptions,  and 
the  magnifictint  works  of  Perrot  on  Oriental  Art  are  appearing  in 
succession.  And  all  this  time  the  work  proceeds  wittiout  huity 
attempts  to  jump  at  conclusions,  and  will  therefore  survive  as  per- 
manent knowledge  when  the  most  advanced  criticism  lias  become 
old-faahioncd  theory.  C.  It.  Coxokv.. 


THE   FEDERATION  MO"V 
AUSTRALIA. 


THERE  was  a  toadi  of  the  irony  of  cireuni 
under  which  I  read  Mr.  Goldwin  Smit 
pansioQ  of  England"   in  the  April  number  ( 
□ificant  meeting   had  just   been  held  in  Bi 
demonstration  of  "  The  Australian  Natives' 
than   four  thousand  men  assembled  in  the 
what  the  young  natives  had  to  aay,  and  to 
with    the   Association.       About    300   ladies 
exhibiting  a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings 

All  the  speakers  were  natives  of  some  part 
older  colonists  of  repute  in  the  political  worl 
moved  at  th^  new  outcome  of  vitality  o 
Australia. 

Delegates  from  twenty-six  branches  of  tl 
representative  of  all  classes  in  the  social  s 
clerksj  graziers,  merchants,  artizans,  storekec 
presenting  a  general  aspect  of  strength,  en< 
plenty  of  zest  for  work  or  play;  hearty,  h 
with  good  common  sense,  average  education  a 
towards  a  wider  outlet  for  racial  enei^ea  sti 
there  was  an  absence  of  culture  and  retinemei 
in  the  atmosphere  of  good  fellowship,  mutual 
tical  work  that  pervaded  the  meeting.  Th< 
was  to  support  the  Fremier  of  Victoria  in 
Federation  of  the  Australasian  Colonies ; — "  t 
of  the  Association  said,  "  an  Australian  Domi 
of  the  British  Empire ;  to  unite  all  the  Coloi 
executive,  and,  in  course  of  time,  to  have  th< 
in  the  Brituh  House  of  Commons." 
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With  Uic  plaiidiLt  that  (greeted  this  annouucement  still  riiij^ing  in 
ODc's  can,  it  was  aomcvhat  discDchantiiig  to  follow  Mr.  Ooldiriu  Smith 
in  bin  depreciation  of  Federation  and  caustic  alliuiou*  to  Uritisk  Im* 
pcrialiam.  Uad  he  been  present  at  the  Ballarat  demoiutntioii,  he 
voald  have  been  forced  to  rvcuuiidcr  hi*  opinions  as  to  "  the  com- 
plete vast  of  national  spirit  in  a  colony,"  and  as  to  there  "  being  no 
piide  felt  iu  the  coiiutr)' ;"  and  fats  asscrtioos  that "  patriotism  caooot 
be  said  to  exist  in  a  dependency,"  and  that  "  Imperialism  in  atx>ve  the 
mental  range  of  the  people,"  were  amplv  refuted  by  the  tone  of  the 
speakers  and  hj  the  applause  that  greeted  their  utterances. 

It  was  also  apparent  that,  so  far  from  "  Critish  statesmen  wanting 
to  presK  federation  ou  Australia,"  and  "  England  grasping  territory 
at  the  Antipodes,"  Australians  considered  it  their  duty  to  urge  the 
matter  on  ttto  Home  Goremmeut ;  and  that  young  men  who  will  be 
the  Eathers  of  the  nest  generation,  as  well  as  older  colonists,  who 
foutid  the  country  a  wilderness  and  will  leave  it  to  their  suocetiors 
studded  with  handsome  towns,  roads,  and  railways,  a  land  of  absolate 
freedom,  unbounded  wealth,  and  Iiigh  cinlixation,  were  also  unani- 
mous in  deniriug  to  establish  this  Australasian  Dominion,  and  to  bind 
it  in  closest  political  nnion  with  Great  liritain. 

Such  was  their  main  point :  anuexation  of  adjacent  islands  and 
the  exdosion  of  convict  settlements  from  the  \VcstcrQ  Pacific  were 
r^arded  as  results  that  must  oect^wrily  Tolluw  its  attaiumeut.  It 
must  be  ccmfessed  that  the  sentiments  expressed  at  tbe  natircs' 
demonstration  were  a  surprise  to  many  older  colonists ;  there  wa*  a 
•obriety  combined  with  largeness  of  new,  a  firmness  and  moderation, 
an  absence  of  bliiler,  which  showed  that  the  difficnlties  and  far- 
reaching  isnies  involved  had  been  taken  into  account;  sentimental 
politics  and  hasty  legislation  were  deprecated;  a  steady  detcrmina- 
tion  to  work  patiently  towards  the  desired  aim  was  repeatedly 
cxpresaed. 

It  has  been  wmetiroet  f«ared  that  the  absence  of  call  for  national 
struggle  wotdd  stifle  patriotism  among  a  youth  bom  into  the  poues- 
sion  of  liberties  and  advantages  which  were  gradually  wou  by  their 
fathers  often  at  a  cost  of  mach  suffering  and  even  of  life.  Here 
neither  institutions  nor  snrroundings  recall  the  bitterness  of  ciTil 
strife;  such  smoothness  is  not  favourable  to  the  development  of  a 
muscular  nationality;  and  uncuincas  has  been  felt  lest  the  coming 
geueratioD  shoulil  set  loo  little  value  on  their  noble  heritage,  mis- 
taking a  kind  of  limp  optimism  for  the  sturdy  patriotism  of  their 
ancestors.  "  The  Natives'  Association  "  is  young  Australia's  answer 
to  such  doubts. 

It  already  numl>er«  upwards  of  three  tliousand  memhers,  dis- 
tributed among  its  iwcuty-six  branches,  and  is  steadily  gaining  fresh 
ground.     Ballarat  is  its  headquarters;    the  roll  of  tliat  branch  has 
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511  numes.  The  AssoctatioQ  hna  a  lu^ 
an  excellent  income,  and  a  staff  of  efficient  of 
enrol  an  unlimited  number  of  male  men 
character  and  anbBcriptioa  to  the  rules  of  the 
only  requirements.  Religions  questions  and 
to  any  colony,  are  tabooed  aa  subjects  of  disi 
affecting  Australia  as  a  whole,  current  topics  o 
lized  world,  historical  and  literary  subjects, 
Snch  8u  asBociation  promises  to  have  a  lo 
When  we  consider  the  inflaence  its  member 
younger  relatives  and  friends,  in  addition  to 
has  in  the  election  of  Parliamentary  repi 
soffrage,  for  good  or  ill,  being  firmly  establ 
scarcely  over-estimate  its  important  effect  oi 
Imperial,  affairs ;  and  this  influence  is  avowed 
increasing  weight  towards  a  Federation  of  tb< 
liminary  to  a  close  union  with  Great  Britain. 

In  this  the  Association  is  supported,  as  i 
sympathy  of  a  large  majority  in  all  the  colon 
the  ocean,  understand  the  recent  action  of  M 
as  indicating  a  disinclination  to  union,  but  as  ] 
jealousy  provoked  in  the  elder  settlement  by 
flaunted  prosperity  of  younger  Victoria.  At  t 
was  as  forward  as  her  neighbours  in  declaring  fo 
it  to  be  a  step  calculated  to  bring  stability  an 
tinent,  increase  of  power  and  renown  to  t 
guarantee  for  the  furtherance  of  peace,  justice 
the  world. 

A  great  deal  is  said  about   the  increased  ta 
entail ;  and  I  think  I  am  right  in  attributing 
graphic  picture  of   the    dismay  with  which  tl 
would    contemplate    being    called    on    to    coi 
expense  of  a  war  in  Zoluland,  or  the  establi 
firontier  in  Afghanistan.     This  possibility  has 
or  regarded  wholly  from  a  sentimental  point  of 
that  a  federated  Imperial  Britain  would  prove  i 
to  war,  and  would  largely  help  forward  the  sn 
tion  ;  also  that  if  heavier  taxation   actually  i 
might    be   expected    in    multiplied    trading 
immigration,  especially    if   closer  intercourse 
out  of  their  prejudice  in  favour  of  Protectioi 
put  more   into  one  pocket  than   increased  tai 
other.  ■ 

It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  say  that,  judging 
taken  in  British  prestige,  and  the  sympathy  w 
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Britiitli  iiitcreiiU,  the  people  of  thi*  continent  would  be  sa  ready  to 
contribute  to  the  upholding  of  either  as  they  were  to  auMtt  in 
succourbg  thdr  fnniiiic-strickcQ  feUow-iiubjccta  in  Ireland  and  India. 
Xo  one  could  doubt  thiv  who  witncaaed  the  intense  anxiety  diMpiityed 
by  all  cloEses  during  the  late  Egyptian  war,  wltcu  the  ueirspaper 
offices  were  besieged  for  latest  news,  extra  editions  being  published 
at  intervals  during  thc^ay  as  telegraphic  news  arrived. 

An  Anstralian  Dominion  i9>aeertainty  of  the  future.  CoDMlidation 
of  the  colonics  becomes  daily  more  imperative.  It  is  now  proi>osed 
to  unite  the  respective  militia  corps,  arranging  a  "  tented  field"  at 
some  point  easy  of  access  to  all,  accuatcmiing  t]ic  troop*  to  act 
together  for  the  common  defence.  Indeetl,  now  that  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  subject,  circumetauces  are  continually  arising  which 
point  to  the  need  for  Federation,  to  the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from 
a  nintual  sharing  of  bunleus  and  advantages, 

PilTtcnltics  no  doubt  are  recognized  here,  but  it  is  also  remem- 
bered lliat  it  haft  been  the  Itabit  of  Kritisli  utatesmen  to  face  and  sur- 
mount such  ;  therefore  Australians  decline  to  be  tcrrifted  at  them. 
Perbaps  Ihey  have  learned  to  trust  nmch  to  tlie  power  of  adjust* 
ment  gradoally  wrought  by  time  and  custom.  In  watching  the  birth 
and  growth  of  a  nation  many  side  lights  are  cast  on  history,  as  well 
as  on  contemporary  political  and  social  movements ;  one  sees  how  a 
uew  departure — if  it  be  really  the  outcome  of  natural  advance — 
developA  a  remarkable  power  of  adaptability,  how  excrescences  drop 
ofT,  routs  deepen,  tendriU  lay  hold  even  of  opposing  habits  and 
prejudices,  until  at  length  the  old  conditions  are  absorbed  into 
the  new. 

The  practical  working  out  of  problem!'  in  Church  and  State,  still 
theoretically  discussed  by  the  foremost  thinkers  in  Europe,  has  been 
forced  ou  coloniata.  Such  pressure  may  perhaps  tend  to  rash  legis- 
lation :  hitherto,  however,  notwithstanding  possini;  extravagances, 
the  political  inttinct  of  tlic  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  ju^flified  itself 
amid  new  conditions,  and  the  neceasarily  experimental  legislation 
thereby  entailed. 

Opportunity  of  watching  the  development  of  a  young  national 
life  counteracts  in  some  degree  the  narrowness  of  view  engendered 
by  isolation  from  the  world's  great  centres,  and  &om  the  elevating 
inSnenee  of  its  highnt  ootc  iu  culture  and  art. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  deal  with  reasons  for  or 
agaiust  Federation  in  the  abatraet,  bat  simply  to  represent  current 
feeling  here  ou  the  subject. 

H.  N.  B. 
Buaiagonic,  VUtoria. 
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^HE  events  taking  place  ia  Toaquia  aod  i 
nature  to  cause  serious  anxiety,  not  on 
as  the  two  contending  parties,  but  to  all  tl 
commercial  interests  to  a  large  amount  at  at; 
this  true  of  England — the  trade  under  the  Bi 
seas  amounting  to  some  four-fifths  of  the 
of  these  trading  interests  is  sufficient  to  mak< 
In  &u  interesting  paper  on  "  Imperial  Defen< 
Nugent  before  the  United  Service  Institutioii 
year,  the  total  movement  to  and  from  tl 
approximately  estimated  at  seventy-eight  mil 
probably  one-half  goes  by  the  Suez  Canal,  ii 
to  China,  Japan,  and  Australia. 

The  hostile  operations  of  the   French  ar 
these  interests,  but  are  the  more  diaqjiieting 
bombarded  and  coast  lines  placed  under  blo< 
is  not  de  jure  at  war  with  China,  and,  consei 
position  either  to  declare  or  enforce  a  block 
neutral   Powers.      A  plea  of  reprisals  can 
acceptation,  cover  a  right  of  blockade  by  any 
law.     The  contrary  is  maintained  no  doubt 
and  by  the  French   Minister ;  but  neither 
Kluber,  sanctions  the  French  claim. 

This  is   obviously    not    a   satisfactory    <x 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  the  treaty  Powers 
of  a  trustworthy  character  should  be  obtaine 
tion   in  China  and  the   proceedings   of  the 
campaign  of  bombardments  and  negotiationa 
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now  afloat  of  a  succeuful  luediatioD  between  tbe  tiro  contending 
parties  should  be  roalizcd  before  thU  article  appears,  there  is  much  in 
the  piutt  history  of  thi»c  hybrid  reluiions  of  France  and  Chtua,  their 
mottTC  and  object,  which  requires  to  be  more  dearly  understood  in 
the  common  interest  A  solution  more  or  less  satisfactory,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  may  be  eilectcd  by  the  good  offices  of  friendly  Powers. 
But  the  causes  vhich  have  led  up  to  the  present  conflict  irill  uol 
w])olly  cease,  wbatcrcr  may  be  the  nature  of  the  compact  likely 
to  be  entered  into  with  rrancc.  The  colonial  policy  of  the  French, 
»  essentially  aggroaive  in  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  territory  and 
coaling  stations  in  the  Chinese  seas  and  the  Iodo>ChiDcsc  peninsula, 
ia  a  atajidiog  menace,  not  to  China  alone,  but  to  all  the  Western 
uattona  taking  part  iu  the  vast  trade  passing  through  the  Sucx 
Canal  towards  the  I'^steru  »Lon»  and  Austrahuiaii  colonies.  Assum- 
ing that  the  whole  Aunamite  territory  lately  ovetruu,  including 
Tonquin,  will  remain  a  French  possession,  its  chief  ralue  to  France, 
it  may  he  confidently  asserted,  will  be  the  access  it  may  and  is 
intended  to  girc  to  the  southern  and  vcstcm  protiiiecs  of  China,  on 
Thoae  frontiers  French  dominion  will  l>e  established  in  force.  Such  a 
atate  of  things  foreshadows  doubtful  relations  in  the  future  with  Chiua, 
and  a  proximity  frunglit  with  danger  to  the  weak  states  of  Siam  and 
Burmah,  together  with  the  British  posscHions.  It  will  be  evident 
tliat  there  is  a  future  in  store  from  which  the  past  and  tlie  present 
cannot  bo  dissociated.  Indeed  tbe  connection  is  so  close,  that  the 
right  understanding  of  all  that  hnsi  gone  before  can  alone  afford  a 
safe  guide  to  that  which  ia  to  follow,  and  apparently  at  no  distant 
time. 


The  recent  outbreak  of  vitaperation  and  hostile  criticism  dirt^ted 
against  England  in  many  of  the  Paris  journals,  iu  connection  with 
French  o|>erations  in  Tonquin  and  China,  is  not  without  signilicancc. 
To  judge  from  the  general  tone  of  the  French  press,  it  might  be 
thought  that  England,  not  China,  wom  ihe  enemy  tbtefly  in  view. 
Arid  although  these  rabid  denunciations  of  England,  and  nil  her 
works  past  and  present,  only  express  the  animus  of  certain  Paris 
journalists  and  a  small  section  of  the  political  parties  of  the  capital 
in  a  slate  of  ebullition,  it  i*  impossible  not  to  perceive  iu  the  history 
of  all  the  operations  leading  up  to  the  annexation  of  Tonquin — as  in 
Madagascar  con  tern  )>oratieously,  and  iu  the  China  aeas — a  very 
decided  spirit  of  jealousy  and  enmity. 

For  this,  among  oiher  reasons,  it  ia  desirable  to  ascertain,  if  ix>s- 
sible,  what  arc  the  causes,  latent  or  avowed,  of  such  hostile  feeling  iu 
a  nation  that  for  the  last  seventy  years  has  been  in  alliance  with  na, 
and  has  in  that  period  fought  side  by  side  with  us,  in  the  Crimea  and 
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in  China?  One  would  like  to  know,  also, 
to  veliemeutlj-  expressed  ia  the  French  prcm 
uiflncnce  any  considernblc  part  of  the  nation 
rulen  of  Franco  seem  omiuouslv  in  accord  w 
offidally  profcasiug  the  moct  cortHul  fiUenle, 
nnder  treaties  of  peace,  preparing  for  hostile  « 
time  seeking  to  iaflict  all  the  injury  in  thel 
clunition  of  wiir,  it  behoves  us  to  look  snt^ 
and  not  shut  our  eyes  in  a  fool's  paradiKc  of  4 

Without  entering  into  nny  dbcotsioo  w  ta 
ofthc  l<VcDch  claiuQB,  of  the  prooeedinga  &dopt< 
in  Tonqnin  and  China,  or  uf  bow  far  they 
recognized  principle  of  international  law,  we 
thew  joiirualiHtic  A^sailanta  what  it  a  they  < 
diplomacy  or  policy  ?  What  steps  bare  wt 
otherwise  interfere  with  thetr  opcmtiotu, 
China  ? 

Not  long  ago  there  appeared  in  the  St.  Jl 
from  a  Paris  corres|>oiideiit,  which  sutwcra  v 
from  a  French  point  of  view,  and  the  foUovu 
notice : — 


i«l 


"  Nobody  who  knows  iho  Freocb  well  both 
can  b«  blind  lo  tli«  i^x:^.  that,  iit  spita  of  iotd 
brothsrhood  in  lunikfr  id  th«  Crimea,  the  anti-Eaglia 
)en  moDg  thaii  it  vroa  iu  the  lirat  y«em  of  tbs 
Sedan  is  iilr«ad^  spoken  of  with  oomfiarntivo  cah 
fearaome  word  in  trench  cars.  For  the  slightest  I 
all,  the  French  howytoit  or  omritr  ii  nlway*  r«a<^ 
Insh  hinuelf  into  a  state  of  fiiry  ngaintt  what  ihi 
Albion,'  and  tlut  Utter  '  actt«  sale  Anglctcrro.'  J 
ludiiu,  pTomiaont  uaong  whomi  i*  M.  llcrv^  view' 
revival  of  Anglophobia,  and  do  their  best  to  com 
oouimoD'HCDM!  tisTD  but  a  poor  chance  in  France ' 
judiea  and  C)iimrini«n.  This  for  instance,  i>  I 
laasooing  aaong  FrflBchmen: — *  Eo|hshin«n  dtdi 
may  forgin  tha  o{)«n  en«ay  who  beat  u^  ^us  we  < 
ditaia  friend  who  stood  by  chuckling,  and  nerec  ra 
aid  UB.  She  wotUd,  had  she  dared  to  do  so,  bare  d 
She  has  riioaldered  as  otti  of  Bgrpt,  and  tried  lo  I 
She  now  presnnua  lo  lecture  ns  about  onr  policy  to 
and  purie- proud  Oligarchy,  nnd  vre  axr  a  great  and 
ihew  rm«oiu  xhe  dcmrroi  a  loHon  ;  and  wc  tuoit  g 
risk.  Sh«  canoot  po^bly  inradc  ut,  as  tieraM 
«liaroa>OM  inftaclion  of  the  law  of  liquidation,  hw 
OOBtamptibIa  vacillation  of  her  mimttirt  pour  rwy 
Burope.  Onr  fleet  is  as  good  as  faaia,  and  better. 
dads  which  destroyed  Ke«luni>  and  polreriaed  thai 
dwrt  work  of  PortenMUlh  and  Soulhampion.  Ki^ 
oAr  a  hundred  vtUnwable  points  for  one  that  aiu«< 
naval  warfiue  will  brii%  the  modern  CatthsA*  lo  hi 
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not  to  mendoii  «  henry  peconiuy  iademni^,  will  be  onn.'  That  much  of 
this  should  be  nonseose  is  oothing  to  the  point.  The  nonsense  is  lirmly 
'beliflTed  in  by  the  enormoos  majority  of  the  French  lower  and  middle 
clasaea,  and  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes  the  policy  of  France  la  ultimately 
shmped." 

Without  accepting  the  inference,  that  the  majority  of  the  lower 
and  middle  classes  hold  these  opinions,  there  is  enough  evidence  of 
malice  «t>rking  and  fermenting  in  the  French  mind  to  make  it  desirable, 
if  possible,  to  trace  it  to  its  source,  when  we  shall  probably  find  it 
is  of  no  modem  origin. 

n. 

More  than  a  century  ago  the  Bullie  of  Mirabeao,  in  1771, 
denounced  as  for  our  "over-swollen  power,"  and  devoted  lu  to 
destroction.  And  no  doubt,  at  this  date,  he  exiH-essed  a  very  general 
feeling  among  his  countrymen.  We  were  then  in  the  midst  of  aa 
embittered  stmggle  with  France  for  colonial  empire  in  the  Xew 
Worid.  It  had  eudnred  through  the  greater  part  of  two  ceuttuies, 
and  giTen  rise  to  a  succession  of  protracted  wan,  in  which  the 
French  lost  many  of  their  most  ralnable  possessions  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. I  believe  Professor  Seeley'  is  right,  though  Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Coxtem roKAsr,  contests  it,  "  that  the 
whole  period  stands  out  as  an  age  of  gigantic  rivalry  between  England 
and  France;  so  moch  so,  that  the  eternal  discord  of  England  and 
F^asce  appeared  so  much  a  law  of  nature  that  it  was  seldom  spoken 
ofl  The  wars  of  their  own  times,  blending  with  a  Tagoe  recollec- 
tion of  Crecy,  Fcictiers,  and  Aginconrt,  created  an  impression  in  the 
minds  of  those  generations  that  England  and  France  always  bad  been 
at  war,  and  always  would  be."  Etcq  during  a  nominal  peace  of 
eight  yean,  after  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  some  of  the 
most  memorable  banles  between  the  English  and  the  French,  both  in 
America  and  India,  occurred  in  this  period :  "  the  stru^le  between 
Dupleix  and  Clive  in  India,  the  defence  of  Arcot,  and  the  deeds 
whidi  led  to  the  founding  of  our  Indian  Empire.'  Through  a 
period  of  nearly  twenty  years  there  was  one  great  con6ict,  we  are 
told,  lasting  from  1744  to  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  which  ended 
"in  the  most  tiiiastrons  defeat  that,  in  modem  times,  has  erer  been 
suffered  by  FrsLce,  except  in  1870."  India  in  the  East,  and  Canada 
ia  America,  both  were  I'At ;  while  in  the  war  that  foliotred  it  she 
took  her  revenge  for  the  loss  of  Canada  by  aiding  with  troops  to 
create  the  Vnivd  Sta'.ef  atid  sever  them  from  Ensland.  B^i  India 
still  remained  unavei^^ed,  ulA  ereu  in  the  ^reat  wars  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  tbe  Empire,  -'  the  glorious  project*  of  Dupleix,  and  the 
visiOTis  of  a  French  Eiopire  in  the   Eut,"  still,  ax  we   have   been 

•  See  "Tfce  Exj/tiL\i'x.  rf  Eadi^l '    TnToznei  of   LsR-iTt*  f.j  J.  E.  -««>-, 
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reminded  by  the  Soleil  in  discassing  the  Toai 
their  memory,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  those  " 
MediterraaeaD,  and  the  Red  Sea,  which  once 
to  India."  And  thus,  when  Napoleon  was  jus 
war  with  England,  bis  thoughts  speedily  rever 
sions  in  India,  and  to  Egypt  as  the  road  to  1 
key  of  the  Mediterranean.  Nor  did  the  gli 
end  with  Waterloo  or  Napoleouj  we  now  see  ; 
in  the  sabstantial  form  of  Annam  and  Tonquin 
of  what  is  now  developing  into  the  occupatiot 
the  Tonquin  Gulf.  And  the  history  of  thesi 
between  two  rival  Powers,  by  which  France  is 
distant  colonial  adventures,  notwithstanding  1 
unfailingly  borne  out  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
possessions  have  been  unanswerably  demonstra 
useless  and  politically  ruinous."  To  France  t 
history  of  her  colonial  efforts  at  eipansion 
regions,  and  even  nearer  home,  in  Algiers. 


fl| 


III 


III. 

I  do  not  care  to  inquire  into  the  right  o 
ground  she  assumes  in  Tonquin  and  China  a 
national  Law,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  th 
However  carefully  and  learnedly  writers  on  t 
defined  "the  rights  and  duties  of  nations  i 
war;"  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  laws  where  there  i 
their  observance  or  penalty  for  their  violatio 
State  claims  to  be  the  sole  judge  as  to  whet 
injury,  and  what  steps  it  behoves  its  rulers  to 
How  far  these  shall  go,  even  to  annexation  am 
of  territory,  and  when  they  shall  stop,  if  not  i 
force,  rests  with  the  invaders  alone  to  determ 
of  time  for  practical  purposes,  therefore,  to 
justice  or  equity  of  the  course  followed — ■ 
relative  rights  of  any  two  States  in  conflict, 
or  interests  of  neutral  Powers  become  involve 
have  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  allianct 
sive,  may  follow  among  Powers  making  commi 
their  own,  with  one  or  other  of  the  origii 
although  not  a  contingency  in  the  present  case 
ing,  is  not  so  impossible  that  the  other  trei 
seek  to  be  rightly  informed  as  to  the  French  i 
in  the  East — what  are  the  real  objects  aii 
means  they  propose  to  attain  them  ?  It  is  fo 
these    are  abundantly   shown    by   French    o 
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rorivspon donee  of  their  political  a&d  militarv  agents,  supple- 
mented by  minicrotts  works,  which  during  the  last  few  years  have 
issttcd  from  the  French  press. 

i  say  fortauatclv,  because  the  French  cannot  discredit  their  own 
witnesMS,  and  therefore  such  evidence  as  these  supply  is  beyond  dis- 
pute. Certainly  from  tlicac  some  cunoua  and  instructivo  information 
is  to  he  ohtaim-d  ii»  to  the  well-defined  object  of  the  present  opera- 
tions of  the  French,  and  as  to  the  manner  iu  which  the  Government 
conducts  its  eolooial  policy  by  missionary  and  political  agents, 
with  powers  of  elastic  interpretation  and  doubtfnl  liraitatiou. 

We  must  remember,  as  a  sUirliug-point,  thsit  the  French  Ministers, 
in  answer  to  questions  in  both  Chambers,  "  categorically  deiiie<l 
having  any  thoughts  of  conquering  the  Delta,  and  on  April  6,  1883, 
a  despatch   was  sent,  blaming  ('umoaander  liivi^re  for  the    ufiair  iti 

PNam  Dinh,  and  ordering  him  to  do  nothing  more  till  further  orders. 
TIii«  reached  him  on  May  12  ;  and  along  with  it  came  another,  written 
two  days  later,  authorizing  him  to  capture  not  only  Soutay  and  Bae 
Ninh,  but  also  Niuliueh;  and  a  week  later  (on  May  19)  Riviere  was 
kitted  in  bis  sortie  fromlianoi.  So  preriously,  during  M.de  Freycinet's 
administration,  while  the  Foreign  Ministry  promised  that  there 
B  aliould  be  no  policy  of  aggression.  Admiral  Jaur^guibcrry  was 
.telling  ilivicrc  in  private  despatches  that  the  "conquest  of  Tonquin 
had  been  decided  upon  in  principle."  Thi«,  we  see,  was  Tunis  over 
again,  with   M.   St.   Ililairc's  emphatic  disclaimers   of  conquest  or 

■  annexation,  to  end  iu  both. 
Such  being  the  facts  as  set  forth  in  the  French  correspondence,  and 
published  as  a  jtistiflcatiou  for  Captain  Kivicrc's  nudi  enterprises  and 
hostile  operations  in  Annam,  we  cannot  prudently  regard   France  in 
the  same  superciliotu  way  that  M.  Jules  Fcrri-  hax  regarded  China, 
"  commv  une  quanlitt  neciUgeable."     If,  moreover,  it  is  found  that  the 
correKjioiidcncc,  oRicicl   and  private,  of  all   the  chief  actoni   iu  the 
operations  and  negotiations  carried  on  with  the  Annamite  aiid  Chinese 
antlioritiis  displays  a  persistent  enmity  to  England,   aa  a  primary 
motive  for  activity,  and  in  all  the  steps  taken  from  first  to  last,  »omc 
inquiry   may  he  justified   in  sctf-dcfcuce  as  to  whither  such  action 
tends,     nie  permanent  resentment  of  a  nation  can  never  be  regarded 
^_  as   a   matter  of  indifference ;  and  olthough   the   hidden  springs  of 
^B  international  feeling  and  ]>oliey  may  sometimes  be  far  to  seek,   it  is 
^  essential  that  they  should  be  known  and  kept  in  view,  if  we  would 
^  avoid  being  taken  by  surprise  and  at  a  great  diuuivautage. 
^P       From    Ririijre's    defeat    dates    the    policy,  since   announced,    of 
~  "  intelligent    destruction,"    and     the    conversion    of   an    aggressive 
advance  in  Tonqnia  into  an  attack  on  China  proper  as  a  measure 
of  reprisal.       In   this   campaign   of   bombardments    and   bJockadcs 
without   a  declaration   of  war,     England,    no    doubt,   will    be    the 
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greatest  sufferer.  All  the  other  Westeni 
commerce  in  the  China  seas,  will,  \a 
trihate  to  the  liquidation  of  the  hill  of  cost 
rnnning  up  at  a  rapid  rate  with  "  a  light  h 
no  trade  to  be  taxed  or  to  lose,  and  that  Ch 
Powers  have  very  large  interests  involved,  a 
the  only  sufferers. 

How  these  things  come  to  pass,  and  were 
very  clearly  shows. 


4 


t  ' 


,;<( 


^ 


IT. 


The  origin  of  the  rights  of  France  in  ( 
to  the  French,  commences  with  the  trea 
refugee  King,  Gia-Long,  in  1787.  This,  hoi 
the  first  effort  of  French  political  and  i 
the  Peninsula.  In  1686  Louis  XIV.  receivi 
Siam,  and  next  year  he  despatched  five  ships 
possession  of  Bangkok.  Revolutions  in  Siai 
rendered  this  first  attempt  abortive;  and 
Tissanier  missionaries  "  in  vain  endeavoured 
ststeamen  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
political  future  reserved  for  Indo-China  in  F 
The  Pere  de  Rhodes  urged  that "  la  positic 
territoriale  garantirait  k  la  France  un  r61 
contr£es  ou  fiotte  si  orgueilleusement  te  drap 
next  missionary  envoy,  the  Bishop  dc  Fignei 
with  Louis  XVI.  in  the  next  century,  while  u 
of  rivalry  to  the  English. 

The  spell  with  which  the  militant  Bishop 

potency  that  he  succeeded  in  his  mission,  an< 

of  an   expedition  of  ships  and  troops   to   n 

Gia^Long  to  his  throne.     And  the  charm  wi) 

enmity  to  England,     This  is  placed  beyond  di 

memorandum  presented  to  the  French   Govei 

in    which  he  sets    forth,  under  five    heads, 

both   in  peace  and  war,  to  be  derived  from  tl 

China,  and  the  establishment  of  a  French  a 

first  of  these  advantages  is  set  forth  as  foUowa 

"  The  most  certain  way  of  damaging  the  i 

ruin,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  weaken  her  commerc 

being  situated  nearer  to  China,  we  should  und 

of  her  trade,  the  voyage  being  shorter,  and 

cheaper,  than  to  India.    Chinese  merchant*  wo 

French  ports  in  Cochin  China  to  the  more  di« 
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and  Ms'lras."  And  tlie  second  advantage  is  of  similar  pnrport,  for 
he  points  out  that :  "  In  time  of  war  it  would  bi;  still  more  cmv  to 
stop  tUI  commerce  betn-ecn  (^hiita  and  any  hostile  nation ;  the  situa- 
tion of  onr  harbuiin  would  vunblo  us  to  forbid  the  entry  of  or 
departure  of  any  vessel  from  the  China  port*,"  In  other  wonlsj 
TirtuallT  to  btoclEodc  India  and  China.  And  under  the  fifth  hetA 
the  whole  arRumfitit  is  further  bmuglit  home  in  the  reflection  that, 
"  Frofu  »«ch  n  eoign  of  advantage  it  wonlii  be  easy  to  interfere  with 
the  dcsipiu  which  the  Rngliah  cfidently  have  of  vstendin|;  their 
frontier  more  to  the  Kast" 

With  such  ai^nnii^nts  a«  these  suecess  was  a  foregone  conelosion 
it  menu.  A  treaty  was  signed,  giring  virtually  a  protectorate  over 
all  the  dominions  to  be  recovered  for  the  exiled  king,  with  monopoly 
and  power  of  exctiwOH  lo  all  other  foreigners  or  trade.  This  treaty 
or  compact  with  n  dethroned  and  refugee  king  was  pretty  mnch,  in 
morality  and  validity,  on  a  par  with- — oerlainly  of  no  more  validity 
than — a  treaty  that  might  be  made  by  James  II,  when  an  exile  at  St. 
Gcrmains  with  liouis  XIV.,  to  deliver  over  all  England  lo  a  French 
protectorate,  with  esclnsire  rights  of  trade,  on  the  condition  of  his 
restoration  by  French  arras. 

It  answered  its  pui^ioae,  however,  in  both  directions.  The  French 
expedition  oF  ships  and  troops  effected  the  restoration  oflbe  fugitive 
king,  Gii'cLong,  and  gave  a  de  facto  as  well  an  de  jure  protectorate, 
by  which  the  country  received  some  sort  of  military  organization 
under  I->eneh  oflicer*,  ami  many  of  the  towns  were  fortified  which, 
in  these  latter  days,  by  the  irony  of  fortanc,  they  have  had  to 
retake  by  assatdt.  The  missionaries  were  placed  in  a  position  of 
great  influence,  as  they  denired,  and  all  seemed  for  the  best "  in  this 
best  of  nil   possible  worlds,"  as  described  by  C«ndide. 

Unfortunately  for  the  miffitionarie*  and  the  whole  scheme,  France 
was  soon  too  deeply  occupied  with  her  own  terrible  revolatiou  to 
spare  shipA  or  troops  in  siicK  outlying  regions,  and  in  time  a  king 
succeeded  Gift-Long  who  did  not  know  Joseph,  or  share  the  French 
proclivities  and  political  bias  of  the  sovereign  who  owed  his 
restoration  to  Prance.  M.  VcuUiot  reminds  his  readers  if,  iu  1827, 
the  Rey  of  Algiers  gave  a  co«p  H'eventail  lo  n  French  Consul, 
three  years  later  he  was  dethroned  by  l-Vanee,  and  hence  the  origin 
of  its  rights  in  Algiers.  In  Annam,  it  must  be  admitted,  tlie  pro- 
vocations have  been  of  a  much  graver  character,  and  the  obligations 
to  pnnish  more  imperative.  Nor  is  M.  Veuillot  wrong  when  he 
says  that,  in  dealing  with  barbarous  or  non-(Jhristian  nations  and 
States,  it  is  not  enough  to  punish  past  insults,  but  security  must  be 
taken  for  the  future  by  some  definitive  action — which  is  known  as 
annexation  of  territory — a  Protectorate  or  some  equivalent.  A  long 
list    of  niartyra  is    given,  members,  French    and   Spatiiih,    of   the 
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Mission  Etrangere,  under  Frencli  protection  ii 
were  sacrificed  in  a  course  of  years,  from  1820 
until  atl  expeditioHj  under  Admiral  Lagueri 
on  March  18,  1817,  consisting  of  two  fi 
they  were  about  to  be  attacked  by  the  An 
orders,  the  French  opened  fire  and  desti 
with  great  carnage  of  their  crews.  But  on 
vessels,  nevertheless,  fresh  persecutions  comm 
aries  were  strangled  or  decapitated  up  to  1 
reign,  and  their  catechists  and  converts  wer 
or  imprisoned. 

In  1858,  to  avenge  and  put  an  end  to  thes 
Espagnol  Espedition  was  sent  (August  31)  and 
at  Tourane,  which  place  was  taken  possession 
de  Genouilly,  who  commanded  an  expedition  < 
later  on,  Saigon,  150  leagues  south  of  ' 
of  Lower  Cochin  China,  was  seized  as  a  pre 
the  forts  well  armed  and  supplied  with  ammui 

Tu  Due,  the  king,  subsequently  signed  a  ti 
1863),  the  priocipal  articles  of  which  stipulatt 
of  the  Christian  religion,  the  cession  of  thr 
Andore,  together  with  a  prohibition  to  cede 
any  other  foreign  Power,  and  an  indemnity  of 

If  we  compare  the  chief  clauses  of  the  t« 
1787  and  the  second  of  1862,  with  an  interva 
them,  the  identity  of  sentiment  and  continuity 
period  is  remarkable.  Whoever  desires  to  To 
the  various  stages  through  which  the  French 
.present  occupation  of  Cochin  China  and  Tc 
on  the  Chinese  frontier,  cannot  do  better  than 
lately  published  and  entitled,  "  Tonkin  ;  or,  Pr 
by  C.  B.  Norman,  late  Captain  Bengal  StaflT  ( 
panying  maps.  Quoting  from  a  letter  of  M.  Gi 
August  9,  1873,  there  is  the  following  passage 

"  I  wish  to  see  a  French  garrison  in  Tonki 
uecting  Yunnan  with  the  Bed  River.  The  ] 
over  that  ('les  Anglais  ne  se  rel^veront  pas  i 
concludes,  "  I  feci  that  if  I  am  supported,  Ii 
Animated  with  these  views,  and  furnished  wil 
tions  which  have  not  been  made  known,  M.  < 
on  September  27,  1873,  ostensibly  to  extricat 
in  a  supply  of  arms  to  the  Imperial  Chinese  for 
the  Annamese  territories  by  the  Red  River,  and 
of  French  adventurers  in  these  regions,  was  fc 
the  opposition  of  the  Annamese  authorities,  wli 
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appealing  in  raio  to  the  French  Governor  at  Saigon  agninitt  this 
unnulhorizctl  iuvuioa  of  m  Krench  subject.  M.  Gamier,  e:worUM]  by 
two  men-of-war,  Mi\cA  for  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Kivct,  where  he  lost 
hU  life  in  &  wimilftr  way  as  Ciiptuin  Rinere,  while  carrying  oiit  the 
same  object. 

What  that  object  vim,  and  how  far  it  had  any  reference  to  existing 
treaties  or  uational  righla,  ia  clearly  ^et  forth  in  a  Memorandum 
drawn  np  by  Garntcr  himself,  a  translation  of  which  is  given  ia 
Captain  Norman's  book.  The  following  extract  is  safficientty 
explicit ; — 

"  For  many  year*  Great  Britain  hns  been  endearoariag  to  establish 
direct  commercial  relations  between  her  Indian  possessions  and  the 
Celestial  Kmpire.  A  continental  route,  wbioh  would  join  the  Eastern 
vatcrshcils  of  the  China  Seas  with  the  basin  of  the  Irawaddy  or 
of  the  Ganges,  would  naturally  possess  great  adrantages  over  the  sea 
route,  which  obliges  vessels  to  coast  the  long  Indo-Chinese  peninsula 
and  i>a^»  through  the  dangvrous  Straits  of  Malacca." 

The  laat  work  I  shall  quote  from,  to  close  a  long  array  of 
authorities  all  Frcucb,  and  all  equally  conclustrc  in  their  evidence 
as  to  the  character  and  design  of  the  aggrcssiTe  operations  under- 
taken  in  Annam  and  Tonquin,  is  a  brochure  from  the  pen  of  the 
defeated  Captain  Riviere,  written  just  before  he  proceeded  to  Ton- 
qiiin  to  tnkc  oummnud.  It  is  entitled  "  La  Guerre  arce  la  Chine. 
La  Politique  Coloniale  et  la  Question  du  Tonkin."  He  commences 
with  several  prt-gnant  questions.  "  La  eooquctvdu  Tonkin  vnutellc 
lea  defences  qu'ellc  entratne,  en  homnie»  ct  en  argent?  Y  a  I-il  ueeessit6 
iodispcnsablc  pour  la  Prance  d'avoir  unc  politique  colonialc  ?  "  And 
he  proceeds  to  formulate  the  followiug  answer  in  italics  : —  "  Ouvrer 
li  uotrc  commerce  ct  lui  rcscrvcr,  par  dee  tarifs  protcctcurs,  des 
debouches  asset  cousiderables  pour  qu'il  puisse  Terser  uu  cliiffre 
d'exportations  rctabliasaut  Tequilibre  rompu  h  notre  detriment." 
He  then  [►roceeds  to  inquire  whether  "Tonquiu  is  well  chosen  as  « 
'  dfbottchi'  for  French  commerce — rich  enough  to  pay  for  the  manu- 
factured goods  of  France,  and  its  (wpulntion  large  enough  to  create  « 
Urge  trade."  He  answers  all  these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  extolling 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Tonquin  and  the  adjoining  Chinese  province  of 
Yunnan — as  so  many  arguments  for  the  Trench  occupation  of  Ton- 
quin— all  the  more,  that  he  declares  the  climate  of  the  Delta  is  too 
fatal  to  be  occupied  by  Europeans  in  force,  and  placing  the  mortality 
at  61  |)er  cent,  of  the  troofys  employed  there.  In  this  eonneetiun  be 
openly  advises  that  France  should  avail  itself  of  the  chance  of  a 
quarrel  with  China  about  the  BUek  Flags  and  Touquin,  to  take  jios- 
session  of  Yunnan,  Kwangsc,  aud  Kwan-tung.  That  is,  the  three 
southern  aud  western  provinces  of  China  proper,  and  he  c:>ucludes  by 
assuring  his  Government  that  a  war  with  China  would  be  a  "  bonne 
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fortune  "  and  "une  excellente  affair  ponr  la  Fn 
gesta  that  if  England  does  not  like  it,  or  malu 
tion,  diplomatic  or  otherwise,  that  she  shoul 
would  do  as  the  English  were  doing  in  Egyptj 

-  the  three  Chinese  provinces  would  be  provision 
merce  and  order  were  established,  and  the 
obtained  for  liberty  of  commerce  with  the  wl 
And  thus  he  concludes  :  "  A  colonial  empire 

-  might  rival  that   of  England  in  India,  if  not 
■  wealth.      Let  us  follow  their    example,"  he  i 

for  ourselves,  by  the  annesation  of  these  provit 
productive  in  the  world,  and  teeming  with  i 
colonial  empire."  "  H  y  a  de  notre  prosperi 
nona  heniter  un  aeul  instant  ?  "  were  his  la 
arrival  in  Cochin  China  a  few  months  later 
mand  of  the  sea  and  land  forces,  and  politica 
French  Government,  he  did  not  hesitate,  and 
policy  here  sketched  he  loat  his  life  in  a  si 
in  Hanoi.  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  intf 
rights  and  duties,  had  little  concern  with  Fn 
tions  in  Cochin  China. 

Having  now  shown  from  exclusively  Prenc 
own  evidence,  what  France  is  seeking  and 
beginning,  more  than  a  century  back,  in  the  I 
the  treaty  of  1 787,  signed  nt  Versailles,  and  repi 
and  1874,  under  the  pressure  of  French  forcei 
proceed  to  consider  what  China  has  done,  and 
•  complish,  with  a  view  to  meet  all  the  varied  i 
by  her  adversary. 

The  coveted  territory  having  been  overrun 
being  likely  to  be  recovered  by  the  Annamites 
asked,  why  should  England,  or  any  foreign  Pow 
As  regards  England  the  answer  has,  I  think, 
the  preceding  narrative,  brief  and  imperfect  a 
objects  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  operations  o 
negotiations.  But  to  any  question  of  this  kii 
his  work  above  cited,  has,  by  anticipation,  afft 
plete  an  answer,  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
the  following  effect : — 

"  One  hundred  years  ago  Louis  XVI.  offered  mi 
put  King  GiS-Long  on  the  throne  of  Aonam,  anc 
embarking  on  such  a  distant  enterprise,  aa  good  Bit 
is  careful  to  tell  us,  was  to  weaken  England's  comn 
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euro  A  bue  to  fttbuk  Iwr  Indian  pOfaeeatooa  In  time  of  wiir.  Ten  y**i* 
Dnpui*  ptMhed  up  the  B«cl  BJt«r  to  Tuonan,  m  ordar  to  forMtoll  tu  in 
opening  s  liftde  route  with  Wtsteni  Cbbu,  tuul  Ganiier'a  faul  iudiscrvtioit 
was  prompted  by  the  aani*  cauw.  It  in  idle  for  France  to  altempt  to  cope 
with  us  as  a  nuriliiuc  poirer ;  but  In  time  of  nrar  vbc  mn  do  us  iui-atcutable 
drnimge,  Kt  long  u  tli«  prcaent  trviUf  of  Pari:i  remuna  in  force.  In  Uniea  of 
poaoe  ebe  doei  ber  ntmo«t  to  ruin  our  tmda,  by  tho  imposition  of  bear/ 
durice,  and  of  equally  oncroo*  bonnti«*.  Every  frcoh  con<|ui:st  made  by 
France,  CTsry  new  cuoom-houM  over  which  the  tricolour  flia,  is  ua  injury 
to  tlic  Inde  of  tlie  world  ;  the  h«svy  duties  realised  help  to  rcconcilo  the 
exiled  Preochmno  to  hi*  new  home,  and  ibey  do  France  no  ultimiLtc  good, 
whilst  tbey  inflict  on  Germany  and  Kaglaad — tbe  two  trading  natioa*  of 
Kurope,  and  the  two  herediUiy  foes  of  France — untold  harm.  tiemuiDy  and 
Bnglaod  are  alike  secure  from  iavaaioa  by  tbe  Bepublic ;  bat  their  coiumorco 
is  &iig«roaal;^  <>?«■>  t^  attack,  provided  ranoe  can  secure  souw  freah  lerrilory 
whidi  shall  give  ber  thiit  prioMCM  neetenry  for  modern  warfare — ooal.  Win 
a  naval  station  in  Cochin  China,  drawing  tt«  mpplics  from  tlie  immense  coal- 
fields of  Quang  Yen,  our  trade  with  China  would  be  paralyited,  our  outl^ng 
Oriental  poamsioms  grsevously  threniencd,  and  our  eolonial  military  b<^eC 
neocMarily  incrcnicd.  It  must  be  rvmombvred  that  our  steam  mercauttle 
fleet  number*  clow  on  5,000  vessels,  with  an  aggrcguto  tonnage  oforer 
£,000,000,  while  our  sailing  fleet,  with  an  equal  tonnage,  oxeoeds  lfl,000 
ahips.  Tbe  bavoc  (hat  weU-fbiind  cruiasrs  could  creaM  in  mob  an  nrmada 
can  readily  be  toiagined.  lietalialion  is  impoouble;  France  do««  not  pooaeaa 
SOU  iteamboau,  and  only  juat  3,000  aaiUng  ahipa,  aume  hundreds  of  those 
being  t'le  unseaworthy  voflins  which  annually  drown  a  large  proportioD  of 
the  manhood  of  Brittany  off  tbe  eoaots  of  Newfound  land.  Every  additional 
hariMur  oecnpied  by  Fianee  la  tbe  fair  way  of  our  great  trade  routes 
thMotenit  our  maritime  aupreraaoy,  and  her  oocupatwn  of  Towiuiu  and  Mada- 
Raacor  meuaoea  us  in  no  small  degree.'* 

Cajrtain  Normati's  book  ia  one  long  intlJctmeat  of  France  iuTouquiii, 
and  so  clear  anil  sustaint^]  bycHiciul  documents,  convspondencG,  atid 
the  text  of  treaties  and  conrcntioDs,  that  /«  /«?«■»  jurtiJiialinM 
]ca%x  notblog  in  tlie  act  of  uccusatiou  un|iriivei).  One  ia  glad  to 
see  that  sodi  a  work  has  found  editors  courageous  enough  to  make 
and  ptiblish  a  translatiou  in  PariH — "  en  partie  pour  r^futer  les 
accusadoDs  dc  I'aHtrur."  Xo  refutation,  IioweTn",  appears  in  this 
editioii,  nor  have  1  found  any  atteRi[>t  made  eUcwheru,  although  the 
editors  invite  it.     Nor  is  any  refutation  po&aiblc. 

There  arc  twn  ronilititms  attending  the  recent  progress  of  the 
Froich  scbenie?  of  ooloniaation  in  the  Bast  which  justify  England  in 
the  escnnsv  of  a  jealous  vigilance.  The  tint  i*  the  aTowed  object  by 
means  of  &uch  territorial  acquisitions,  in  the  iair  way  and  main 
route  of  our  great  Eastern  tnule^  to  menace  aud  damage  that  tnde 
and  all  English  iiktcrcats  now  and  hereafter.  The  soeond  is  the  equally 
plain  and  dnJorcd  object  of  excluding  English  (aud  foreign)  trade 
from  coinpctilion  with  their  own  wherever  their  iuflacncc  cxtcnda. 
lilts  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  the  (piestion  of  Free  IVadc  aud 
Protection  or  Fair  Trade.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  purpose  to 
point  out  that  the  principles  of  Free  Traile  can  oaly  be  maintaiited 
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Apnrt  rrom  uir  purclr  AnDomitc  n»i>tnncc,  xutUined  by  Blank 
Flnga  and  Cbineoc  force'i,  regular  or  irregular,  tho  equal  value  of 
any  Chinese  troops  io  tltc  ficM,  or  about  to  cross  the  frontier,  nod 
the  coercive  aiid  diplomatic  measures  at  the  disposal  of  both  parties, 
iJl  enter  into  tlic  acconot  as  material  clcmcats  in  the  question  now 
bdug  fought  over  by  the  two  bcllijfercnts.  For  belligerenta  they  are, 
Lowcrcr  the  one  may  hesitate,  aud  the  other  with  set  puqxMc  avmd, 
any  dccliu-ntioci  of  war.  That  this  irregular  state  of  afTaira  cannot 
be  prolonged  indefinitely  must  be  evident  to  France  if  not  to  China. 
The  inlerr-sts  of  neutral  Powers  arc  too  important,  and  the  injury 
inBictcd  upon  tbem  by  a  state  of  nominal  peace,  interrupted  by 
blockades  and  bombardments  of  treaty  ports,  is  too  serious  to  be 
long  sufiTcred. 

The  policy  of  Cbina  in  this  conjuncture,  its  resources  and  interests, 
dtploraatio  and  combative,  of  forcing  a  sotation  that  the  Qovernmcnt 
at  Pckin  shall  tie  cither  induced  or  compelled  to  accept,  are  qu»t!ons 
of  great  interest  to  all  the  Treaty  Powen,  though  to  aome  more  than 
to  athcn. 

What  the  policy  of  the  Chiuc«e  Government  hitherto  has  been, 
dating  {jrom  the  treaty  imposed  on  the  Annamite  authorities  in  1874 
by  tlic  French  gunboats  and  lieutenants,  mixed  up  ui  a  atrange 
irregnlar  fashion  with  a  semi-commercial  and  filibustering  expedition 
set  on  foot  by  Dupuis  in  the  Red  River,  there  is  little  doubt.  It  has 
been  one  of  drill,  and  letting  things  alide  into  irretrievable  confusion 
and  dt*aEtcr,  for  want  of  courage  and  decisive  action  at  the  right 
time.  Between  the  Dupuis  and  Gamier  ex[>cditiona,  in  iihicb  a 
handful  of  men  were,  on  various  pretexts  more  or  less  specious,  seizing 
towns,  storming  citadels,  and  terrorizing  tho  .\nnamitc  mandarins 
and  kiug  into  virtual  Fubmission  to  any  terms  dictated  to  them, 
and  Captain  Bividre's  \'ery  simitar  prucocdings  in  1883,  there  was 
abundant  time  and  opportunity  for  China  either  to  fight  or  negotiate 
with  eflect,  and  she.  did  neitht^r.  Had  Tunquiii  in  those  ten  years 
been  firmly  held  by  successive  relays  of  Chinese  troops  in  large 
nnmbers,  the  worst  that  could  have  happened  would  have  been  tlic 
loss  of  the  Delta,  The  invasion  and  conquest  of  Tonquin  was  an 
afterthought,  bom  of  the  utter  incptittide  and  helplessness  of  all 
authorities,  Annamite  and  Chinese.  Whatever  may  be  the  in- 
feriority of  any  Chinese  army  the  Government  at  Pekin  can  put  in 
the  field  against  a  French  force,  it  is  certain  that  while  this  wait  en- 
tangled in  a  difficult  country,  cut  np  by  rivers  and  water-courses,  under 
a  tropical  sun  and  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  and  surrounded  by  a  boatile 
population,  numbers  were  alone  required  to  Iinrass  and  discourage,  if 
not  to  wholly  disorganize,  any  regular  European  force,  and  to  render 
,  it,  by  a  process  of  exhaustion,  incii{»ble  of  holding  the  territory,  and 
H  consequently  to  induce  France  to  come  to  terms  on  some  more 
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reasonable  basis  than  indemaities  and  cession  of  < 
and  Formosa,* 

None  of  these  measures  having  been  taken 

the  means  China  has  at  her  command^  she  has 

worse  situation,  after  her  arseoal  has  been  desti 

coalfield  of   incalculable  value   to  the    Frenci 

"What  are  the  means  left  to  the  Chinese  Gove 

tively  with  so  untoward  a  condition  of  affairs  ? 

Her  army  and  fleet,  as   at  present  organ! 

may  be  put  out  of  the  question  as  far  as   ai 

concerned  against  the  French  in  force  anywhere 

cannot  operate  effectively  as  a  harassiug  divei 

can  do  very  little  or  nothing  elsewhere.     Withi 

accounts  of  their  several  conflicts  with  Chine 

credit,  or  having  any  pretensions  to  accuracy — n 

to  "  disperse  the  pirates  and  insurgent  bands  1 

and  the  Thaikiog  have  succeeded  in  completely  t 

country,"  and  we  are  told  "  there  were  no  losse 

be  safely  assumed  they  never  saw  an  enemy  wit 

did   not   count  their  own  casualties.     Or  ag 

from  Admiral  Courbet,  dated  Kelung,  Nov, 

"on  the  29th  inst.  a  body  of  one  thousand  Chi 

tified  works,  but  were  vigorously  repulsed,"  ai 

fighting  the  enemy  withdrew,   after  having 

the  French  having  had  onl-y  one  man  slightly 

put  down  these  wonderful  feats  of  arms  as  curioi 

ture  and  despatch  writing.     If  the  Chinese  al 

all,  even  with  their  old  rusty  giugalls  aud  b 

inconceivable  that   the  gainers  had  no  casuall 

are  armed  with   repeating  rifles  and  arms  of  ; 

awkward  or  cowardly,  before  they  would  let  thi 

sheep  led  to  the  slaughter,  they  could  hardly 

damage.     But  the  Chinese  are  not  wanting  ii 

greater  contempt  of  danger  than  European  trc 

Be  this  as  it  may,  no  doubt  they  are  uueqna 

open  field,  and  nothing  can  be  expected  from  t 

when  so  employed.      However  well  armed  theu 

the  best  Krupp  guns,  or  their  infantry  with  th 

cision,  they  were  warned  long  ago  by  General 

•  I  wrotoBofallyon  the  military  rerourcesof  Chinftio  ftE 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Contehpoaakv  in  1880,  thM 
refer  any  reader  ti  tJmt  paper.  RoHia  was  then  Uie  enemy  i 
tioDB  equally  ap[  ly  now,  and  the  following  pauage  may  ah 
dicliotiB  have  been  verified.  I  aaid  if  they  continued  to  pU 
eflbrta  only  as  they  had  heretofore  made,  "their  fleet  of 
Bvept  from  the  teu  or  captured,  their  dookjanla  and  araen 
powers  of  defence  liopelewly  paralyzed  in  a  brief  ipftcOL" 


whoae  opinion  i^t  go^ti  lo  ha,re  -wel^iKd,  Uu:  viiboai  eiTMQTT 
oi^xtutsDoo  &Dd  Enropmi  diill,  vitlt  caira  of  o£ccrs  comprteai  to 
commrnDd,  and  trusted  to  lead  them  in  battle,  ther  viere  wasting 
their  money  in  baTing  Btraiin»:ton  ridea.  Kinpp  puu.  t^Hpedoes.  or 
uiT  other  instnimenu  of  modem  and  Mienii^c  var&re.  EqiullT 
so  in  boildicg  or  bcTi::^  u  great  cost  iron-plated  shijK,  and  all  the 
nevest  armamente,  with  ctcts  imperfectly  tnined,  and  a  red- buttoned 
incapable  mandarin  to  lead  them  in  battle.  Xor  can  ihej  ercr 
possess  other  annr  or  natr  to  be  depended  upon  for  national  dettiioe 
or  oflence  tintil  the  Boards  and  GoTcming  Fotrers  at  Pe^in  Icam 
that  Tar  haa  become  a  science  and  must  be  learned,  and  solaicn 
and  the  profession  doly  tomemrcd,  before  officers  will  be  obtainevl,  either 
natiTC  or  foreign,  capable  of  creating  armr  or  nsTy  iu  any  true 
sense,  or  when  created,  of  snccessftdlT  commandtng  and  making 
them  formidaUe  against  European  forces. 

Because  in  their  Cbufacian  system  the  miliiair  profession  is 
locked  down  upon  and  despised,  and  the  education  otterir  neglected 
(tf  those  vho  are  entmsied  with  commands,  iher  arc  paring  the  penal ty 
of  posK^ug  nothing  in  the  war  of  force  on  which  the  GoTerumcut 
or  the  country  can  rely  for  their  defence.  Since  the  last  war  iu 
ISfiO,  which  saw  a  foreign  enemy  at  the  gates  of  Pekin,  and  the 
cajntal  at  its  mercy,  &om  this  humiliating  and  crushing  defeat  they 
have  learned  nothing.  Or  rather  they  only  half  learned  the  lesson 
such  defeats  should  hare  taught  them,  and  attributed  our  superiorin' 
to  the  arms  and  not  the  men  and  their  organization  as  an  army. 
They  hare  since  spent  millions  with  a  larish  hand  in  arsenals,  docks 
and  arms,  ships  and  guns,  but  hare  neglected  to  supply  thcmsclrcs 
with  a  nary  or  an  army.  They  bare  yet  to  learn  that  a  fortuitous 
collection  of  men,  whether  in  Ehips  afloat  or  in  regiments  ashore, 
do  not  constitute  an  army  or  a  nary. 

Bagged  nniforma,  irregular  ratioos,  and  long  arrears  of  pay,  eked 
oat  perforce  by  foraging  and  looting  among  peaceable  iufaabitauts, 
are  conditions  iuoompatihle  with  discipline,  and  without  discipline 
there  is  no  reliable  force.  The  disparaging  estimate  of  the  military 
profession  inculcated  by  their  great  teacher  Confucius  is  fatal  to  a 
national  independence  or  any  defence  when  they  become  objects 
of  attack.  And  the  wide-spread  corruption  that  prerails  throughout 
China  in  all  the  official  class,  &om  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  per- 
haps still  more  fatal.  There  are  States  in  Europe,  it  may  be  said, 
where  reuality  is  perhaps  as  prevalent ;  and  insufGcient  pay  is  often 
held  to  justify  corruption  to  eke  out  the  means  of  existence,  or 
the  maintenaD<:e  of  an  official  position,  and  yet  armies  can  be  put 
in  the  field  formidable  to  their  enemies.  But  we  shall  fiad  that 
adequate  training  in  the  science  of  war  is  secured  to  thn  officers,  and 
honours   are   freely  bestowed   as   the   reward  for  rictory  and   good 
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service,  and  these  do  mucli  to  neutralize  tlis 
administration,  by  -which  the  rank-and-file  ai 
rations.  These  saTing  elements  are  wholly  t 
are  likely,  I  fear,  long  to  be  so,  since  to  suppl 
a  total  and  radical  change  of  system  throuj 
in  every  branch,  civil  and  military. 

The  Chinese  Government  is  in  consequt 
of  two  alternatives — either  to  negotiate  ai 
the  most  grievous  disadvantages  or  to  rely 
ance  to  desultory  attacks  on  their  coast.  Tl 
natives  is  not  inviting,  but  if  the  Chinese  hard 
any  amount  of  damage  the  French  fleet  ma; 
at  the  porta,  it  will  involve  a  long  stru^ 
kind  to  both  combatants,  and  the  question  is, 
moat  trying  in  the  end  ?  Vfe  hear  a  good  i 
decisive  character  eventually,  by  the  march  i 
Pekin,  or  acrosa  the  southern  frontier  from  Ti 
of  two  or  three  provinces  with  the  port  of  Ca: 
eating  the  impossibility  of  success  in  either  din 
resolve  on  so  large  an  enterprize,  with  all  its 
money  which  will  be  required,  it  may  be  doubi 
on  Pekin  and  its  possession  would  liaish  the  v 
vere  there  in  1860,  there  was  an  exodus  a 
to  Jehol,  and  beyond  the  Great  Wall,  when 
sue,  and  a  startling  doubt  arose  whether  any  P( 
whom  to  treat.  With  an  impossibility  of  a 
the  certainty  of  being  ice<bound  for  montl 
finding  another  Moscow  in  the  capital  of  the  1 
stituted  a  situation  which  seriously  exercised 
Baron  Geor,  and  still  more  the  commanders  ol 

Under  these  conditions  it  would  certainly  si 
policy  for  both  litigants  to  come  to  terms,  i 
extremities,  on  the  basis  of  the. Tientsin  Treatj 
question  as  to  indemnity  or  the  retention 
vould  retain  the  chief  prize  for  which  she  1 
Annamite  territory  to  the  frontiers  of  China ; 
having  already  consented  to  acknowledge  this  ai 
not  be  called  upon  to  suffer  any  further  deft 
the  payment  of  an  indemnity  for  a  breach  of  fi 
— and  which  is  obviously  very  doubtful  evi 
accounts — or  the  cession  of  freah  territory  in 
from  China  proper. 

As  for  Chinese  diplomacy,  it  seems  probable 
tiou  can  be  arrived  at,  it  must  be  by  the  friend 
party — whether  England,  Germany,  or  Ameri 
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very  mticli  matter;  although  to  France,  Germany's  medislitm 
miglit  be  less  acceptable  [liau  tliat  of  mtutlier  Power.  For  (o  all 
parties  tliti  consideration  must  be  kept  ia  TJcnr.  li,  as  baa  bcea 
Mhown,  it  would  not  be  dcairat>l<:  iv.  the  interests  of  the  Wottcro 
Powers  that  one  of  ibeir  namber  should  giro  cause  of  triumph  to 
Cluua,it  ii  etjually  undesirable  that  China  should  be  compelled  to 
autimit  to  a  great  humiliatton  or  a  Dagrant  wrong  iu  an  anjast 
ijuarrcl,  to  rankle  lu  the  mind«  of  all  her  population,  led  b;  the 
official  classes,  gentry  and  literati,  who  are,  oollectivcly,  a  great  power 
in  the  Stale  and  tbc  country. 

Aud  in  speaking  of  Chinese  diplomacy  1  would  add  a  few  words 
here  iu  connection  with  the  iuflocncc  which  tbc  mandarins,  or 
-officials,  aud  literati,  as  a  class,  can  bring  to  boar  even  upon  the 
Emperor,  or  whoever  may  bo  cxereisiDg  bis  authori^.  There 
appeared  some  time  ago  a  long  letter  from  the  spedal  correspondent 
of  tiie  Ttma  on  "  Chinese  Diplomacy,"  purporting  to  enter  into  the 
inner  penetralia  of  the  Tsungli  Yfimen,  its  Foreign  Oi&cc  functions, 
and  tlic  way  these  were  exercised. 

I  donbt  irbctlicr  tbc  writer  or  any  of  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Legations  in  Firkin  has  ever  obtained  any  information,  either  very 
precise  or  reliable,  as  to  where,  or  in  whose  hands,  the  real  power  whieh 
determines  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  was  to  be  foond  at  any 
time.  Somctliing  is  known,  and  more  may  be  inferred,  from  hcta 
within  the  cogntxanee  of  the  Foreign  Legations  at  any  particular 
period  of  negotiation ;  but  much  more  remains  involved  in  im- 
penetrable mystery,  behind  tlie  screen  whieh  shields  the  Kmprets- 
Regcnt  from  contact  with  the  outer  world,  and,  it  ia  even  supposed, 
from  her  own  ^linisters.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  tolerably  well 
itsocrtained,  thai  when  the  treaty  of  Livadia  with  the  Bussians  was 
repudiated,  and  Chung-Uuw,  the  negotiator,  was  handed  over  to  the 
Board  of  Punishment  ooder  sentcnec  of  death,  the  cla»  influences 
we  are  now  speaking  of,  which,  roughly  designated,  may  be  called 
the  mandarins  and  Uterati  in  a  body,  were  tbe  tDataspriog  of  a 
movement  which  not  even  the  Imperial  Councils  cared  to  disregard. 
The  reigning  £mi>eror  is  a  boy — the  Empress- Kegent  oatcosibly 
governs — with  and  through  the  six  Boards,  Cotincils  and  other  highly 
placed  officials  about  tbe  Palace.  But  privileged  Ccnsma  tender  adnce, 
atid  often  c«nsnrc,  and  tbe  mling  classes  evidently  Snd  a  voice,  and 
can  find  means  to  make  it  beard  by  the  highest  powers  in  the  mUm, 
in  whomsoever  vested. 

Li- Hung- Chang,  the  Viceroy  nf  Peebeli,  may  no  donbt  be  a 
power  in  the  State,  and  exercise  a  great  influence  in  tbe  Imperial 
Councils,  aud  so  may  tbe  Prince,  a  distant  offshoot  of  the  Imperial 
blood,  now  at  the  hud  of  the  "  TsangU  Vftmen  "  (or  Foreign  Office) 
at  Pckin ;  but  1  think  France,  or  any  other  foreign  Power,  would 
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greatly  err  if  they  acted  on  the  conviction  thi 
authorities  could  absolutely  detennine  the  cou: 
"  foreign  policy,"  irrespective  of  a  quasi-natio 
classes  which  have  here  been  just  described. 

It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  even  as  i 
Tientsin,  and  the  subsequent  hitch  and  n 
Langson,  that  some  of  these  counter  influencei 
complicate  the  situation,  and  dislocate  the  mi 
peaceable  solution,  on  the  lines  adopted  in  th( 
tion.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  presei 
London  exceeded  his  powers  in  signifying  to  tb 
aa  advance  on  Bac  Ninh  or  Sontay  would  1 
belli.  But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  this  i 
from  Pekin,  and  correctly  represented  the  detei 
of  some  sudden  gust  of  popular  and  national  oj 
sequently  reversed  by  an  opposite  current. 

But  in  estimating  the  force  of  these  populi 
set  in  motion  by  the  whole  cultured  and  ed 
official  classes,  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  bumi 
Yflmen,all  animated  by  a  more  or  less  pronounce 
the  Fankwei  (foreign  devil),  we  must  take  into  ac 
this  anti-foreign  prejudice  places  in  the  hands 
scheming  politicians,  when  the  desire  is  to  rui 
of  the  Palace  or  the  Imperial  Councils.  Aa  to  t 
Councils,  or  in  whom  the  determining  power  r 
who  can  say  ?  There  is  but  one  foreigner  i 
able,  from  his  long  and  confidential  relations 
and  the  Tsangli  Yfimen,  to  gain  some  insight 
informed  than  others  in  this  respect,  no  one  ^ 
for  he  is  himself  the  most  reserved  and  reticei 
position  and  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  It  may 
therefore,  that  nothing  will  ever  be  revealed  t 
his  knowledge.  The  spring  thai  supplies  the  n 
the  Empress- Regent's  own  brain  or  some  trus 
eunuch,  or  palace  Llama,  or  a  cabal  of  many  o 
In  former  reigns  the  eunuchs,  who  swarmed 
thousands,  enjoyed  a  degree  of  favour  and  p 
difficult  to  guage  as  to  control.  Even  with 
when  the  guardians  and  overseers  of  the  haren 
ments  might  be  supposed  to  be  no  longer  in 
exists,  as  a  part  of  the  official  and  ceremonia 
their  peculiar  position,  they  have  no  doubt  mon 
means  of  access  than  any  of  the  male  ses 
among  the  Ministers.  In  the  history  of  Chi 
often  taken   an   active  part   in  political  struj 
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{Hiliice  revolutions  or  coii.-'j>iriu.-icn,  in  whicli  tlicy  lost  tbeir  lieuda  or 
I     were  atnaglcd  in    expiation.       Near    Pekin    tbere   is   a  ntemori&l 

■  temple  in  honour  of  some  more  fortunate  or  favoured  of  their  number. 
And  seeing  that  it  is  an  ;V&ia1ic  Court  ^rhidi  i.i  in  qucsttuu,  what  hus 

I  been  may  be  again.  To  be  astute,  active,  and  iBtriguing  baa  in  all  ages 

■  be«n   tbe  charactcrialic  of  tlie  c1a»  who  thus  avenge  their  mutilated 
"  life  wherever  they  have  existed,  on  the  Bosphorus,  the  banks  of  the 

kKuiihrates,  aud  over  the  whole  breadth  of  A%ia.  1  allude  to  theaie 
incidents  of  Asiatic  rule  onl;  because  we  arc  dealing  with  oue  Asiatic 
race  and  an  Asiatic  ^vcranient,  aud  they  cauuot  be  altogether  left 

II  out  of  view  or  put  asitie  as  non-existent.     And  the  only  iiifereuec  I 

■  would  draw  from  these  various  iuflueuoex  is  the  aeccssity  of  not  falling 
i>    into   the  capital  error  of  basing  our  hopes  or  our  diplomacy  iu  any 

critical  circumstances  on  au  assumed  analogy  with  the  course  of 
;  negotiations  and  affairs  generally  in  Koropc,  which  has  no  esistcnoc 
i  in  Chiua ;  although,  even  in  oountries  nearer  home,  it  is  not  always 
boaay  to  kuow  what  influence  may  prevail  iu  divided  Cabinets, 


Tit). 

I  referred  at  the  commencement  to  the  regrettable  tone  and  par- 
port  of  many  of  the  Parts  journals,  as  n^ards  England  and  English 
comments  on  French  proceedings  in  China  and  Tonquiu ;  but  I  muiit 
not  conclude  without  mention  of  an  article  wliich  has  lately 
ajipeared  Jtoio  the  )>en  of  ^(.  John  Lemoinue  in  the  Hevue  PolUifue. 
This  writer,  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  aud  able  of 
tlte  contributors  of  the  Journal  des  D^bats,  the  French  paper  which 
has  done  more  to  envenom  the  Egyptian  question  than  any  other, 
takes  up  n  very  different  Hue  of  argument,  and  one  which  applies 
equally  to  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  tn  the  East. 

;Vncr  remarking  that  the  so-aalled  Eastern  question  in  Europe  is 
really  a  Western  question,  depending  greatly  on  the  alliance  between 
England  and  France  as  the  two  Liberal  columns  of  Europe  aud  the 
world,  and  on  the  infinite  importance  of  tlieir  co-operation,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  that  witli  the  supremacy,  at  present  prevailing  in 
ISurope,  of  the  German  Empire  in  close  allianc>}  with  AuHtria  aud 
RuMiA,  there  is  but  one  possible  counterpoise  to  the  enormous  force 
thns  created,  aud  that  is  the  cordial  alliance  of  the  two  great  Wes- 
tern Vowers.  lie  contends  that  Prance  is  not  happy  in  crying  out 
against  the  English,  and  complaining  that  we  evicted  her  from  Egypt. 
In  reality  it  was  the  French  who  would  neither  go  nor  remain  there, 
nn^  the  French  Legislatnre  and  Executive  refused,  when  invited  to 
co-operate,  to  give  a  man  or  a  crown,  and  thus  England  found  herself 
alone  there. 

But  his  observations  on  the  troubles  and  reverses  which  have 
come  upon  us  in  the  Soudan,  and  the  narrow  spirit  that  would  view 
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these    reverses    witli    satisfaction,    are   equ 
tnvtoTtdis  to  what  is  taking  place  ia  Toaqu 
French,  when  he  saysj  "  The  blows  received 
ns,  on  our  civilization,  on  all  Christeaijom. 
or  to  be  made,  over  barbarism,  France   anc 
sisters  instead  of  being  rivals,  competitors  ii 
If  this  spirit  and  policy  could  be  carried  oi 
M.  Lemoinne  so  eloquently  urges  for  the 
home,  much  of  the  evil  now  threatening  Ei 
alliance   between    England     and    France,    : 
effectually  averted,  and  perhaps,  as  the  advic 
Frenchman/  as  well  as   one  of  the   ablest 
legislators  and  rulers  may  be  more  willing  t 
than  if  coming  from  any  foreign  source.     JA 
in  the    Chamber  of  Deputies,   recognized 
"  solidarity  existed  between  all   European 
fairly  kept  in  view,  we  may  hope  for  some  i 
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I. -MODERN     HISTORY. 

»  STRIKING  feature  of  recent  historical  research  in  England  is 
l\  its  tcndciicv  to  co  back  to  the  most  ancient  limes,  and  btixj 
itwlf  with  clhnoio^ical  and  arcba-'jiogical  iuquinoj;.  Ttiu  orthodox 
hi»torian  has.  )>ccn  mudi  vcnndiilixcd  of  hte.  Hi«  limitations  of  the 
area  within  which  KngUxh  hijttory  can  be  proGtahly  studied  hare  b«en 
nidi'Iy  attacked.     Theories  which  he  thouKht  had  been  put  to  rest 

•  for  ever  have  been  revived.  Perhaps  the  student  of  institutions  treated 
ethnology  with  too  prcal  indifference,  because  he  was  convinced  that 
it  contributnl  nothin<;  to  his  immediate  subject.  Kthnology  i«  now 
inclined  to  reWl,  and  hazards  spccal»tiom  of  aatmiiiihiu^  boldneu. 
The  anonymou*  author  of  a  eurious  book,  "  Ancient  and  Modern 
Britons."  •  has  filled  two  lar^c  tolumes  with  a  collection  of  out-of-the- 
way  learning  in  support  of  a  theory  which  is  never  clearly  Ktntcd.  Its 
general  pnrport,  however,  is  to  claim  for  Britain  in  ewly  lime«  a  tcry 
mixed  history.  The  original  inhabitants  were  black  men,  Awitralioids 
m  or  Monjfoloidw.  Tliere  were  many  setiSemenl*  of  white  men,  the 
H  whitest  of  whom  were  the  Knglisb.  But  the  population  of  Britain 
con«ists  of  an  admixture  of  black  and  white  races.  The  white  men 
were  more  civilized  ;  the  black  men  remained  barbarians.  The  object 
of  the  book  is  to  8c«k  for  traces  of  the  prc«c»oe  of  these  original 
blacks ;  and  this  is  done  by  bringing  together  ever\tliing  which  by 
any  ingcnuitv  can  he  twisted  into  showing  the  stu-rival  of  "  black" 
traditions  in  Iangiia;;c  or  in  customs.  The  purest  remnants  of  thcae 
black  people  are  the  Gypsies,  who  in  their  turn  rcprcscut  the  Piets. 
These  will  be  hard  sayings  for  the  philologist;  but  the  author  puts 
him  to  one  »ide  with  the  remark,  "  Of  all  the  ciueji  by  which  men  try 
to  thread  the  mase»  of  the  past,  language  is  the  most  likely  to  lead  to 

ka  false  conclusion," 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a  theory  is  totally  untennblc.  Yet, 
like  many  other  works  which  have  been  written  to  maintain  a  ridicn- 
lous  thesis,  thi<  bnok  calls  attention  to  one  point  at  least  which  has 
been  overiooked — ^thc  survival  of  a  n^iiivc  people,  chieJly  on  the  Scottish 
border,  whoi'e  character,  appearance,  and  manner  of  life  have  very 
distinct  peculiarities.  The  evidence  is  certainly  strong  that  the  rooaa> 
troo])er  was  not  a  lnwlc«a  thief  who  might  hare  known  better,  but  was 
a  representative  of  a  race  of  marander*  which  oould  not  b*:  civiliKcd, 
hut  was  exterminated.     There  is  enough  plausibility  in  this  view  to 
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make  it  irell  worth  the  consideratioa  of  tho 
Border  history. 

Dr.  Freeman  in  his  "  Lectures  to  America 
countenance  to  the  usefulness  of  such  spec 
discussing.  He  contents  himself  with  the 
strictly  historical  purposes,  that  "  the  Britone 
natcd  within  those  parts  of  Britain  which  thi 
they  were  still  heathens."  He  explains  thai 
nated  "  he  means  "were  got  rid  of  iu  one  wa 
now  became  the  English  border,"  Furthei 
every  British  man  or  woman  was  extennins 
were  exterminated  as  a  race.  Moreover,  "  i: 
which  the  English  won  after  their  conrersioi 
was  assimilated  into  the  English  mass."  B 
affected  the  practical  purity  of  our  Teuton 
language  and  oar  institutions  come  from  oui 
this  broad  ground  the  historian  of  England 
until  the  researches  of  ethnologists  have  moi 
historical  importance  of  the  survivals  whi 
Freeman's  two  courses  of  lectures  deserve  t 
do  not  contain  much  that  is  new ;  but  their  c 
freshness  and  clearness.  The  form  of  a  lect 
Dr.  Freeman's  wealth  of  illustration  and  reai 
knowledge  for  practical  application.  To  him 
and  politics  is  present  history."  His  applicat 
his  style  is  clothed  with  unwonted  vivacity  iu 
audience  iu  a  popular  manner. 

Au  interesting  question  about  our  early  his 
Howorth  in  an  able  paper  on  "Christianity  ii 
reviews  the  evidence  of  literature  and  that  wh 
a  survey  of  Koman  remains,  and  concludes  thi 
ence  of  Christianity  in  Britain  begins  iu  the  t 
ever,  extremely  vague  till  we  reach  the  time  o 
period  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Ch 
Britain,  and  had  an  organized  hierarchy,  bi 
minority — of  the  governing  class  rather  than  c 
tion.  Tbis  conclusion  is  all  that  the  evidet 
tendency  to  exalt  unduly  the  importance  of 
to  assume  that  it  contained  elements  of  life  » 
the  success  of  Augustine  and  the  Roman  miss 
South  of  England,  we  can  safely  say  that  there 
for  this  conclusion. 

The  affairs  of  the  English  Church  in  a  lat 
a  German  monograph  of  considerable  merit 
has  examined  the  relations  between  Engla 
shown  in  the  legation  of  Cardinal  Otho  from 
largely  indebted  in  his  work  to  Dr.  Luard's  1 

*  "  Ths  ED^Bh  People  ia  its  Three  Homes,  and  otbi 

man,  D.C.L.     London  :  Trtlbner. 
t  "Tranuctiooa  of  the  Rof&[  Hiatorioal  3oeie^,"    Le 
J  "  Ucber  du    Varhaltnisa  Englands  za   Rom  Viihre 

Cardinal*  Otho  in  den  Jabren  1237-1211."  Ton  Dr.  Heiniic 

less. 
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bciaecu  EqsIib]  aai  £>»?  daiia*  dte  EvIkt  Ponkm  of  die  R^isa  of 
Henn-  ITI. ; '  b=i  hi*  condliisoas  hire  merits  of  thdr  own.  The 
reec^iJtioa  br  Kins:  Joha  of  ihe  Papa]  sazeninnr  i-^pened  the  var  f-^r  a 
Papal  policv  tovmrds  En^laikd  vhich  ia  the  end  orvated  a  frcitiu:  of 
»*"'*™g  dksacffacikn  tovards  Rome.  Tlits  dissuis&ctk'oi  wnt  on 
incicxdn^.  aad  vk$  npnsaed  in  lesisUtKHi  shkh  pR|ajnnl  the  war 
for  the  s«t«Tance  of  ihe  Eo^kh  and  the  Bomaa  Choirbes.  The 
period  vhicii  Dr.  Weber  rcriews  is  the  period  in  which  the  Papa) 
policT  in  England  took  a  de<dded  mm  for  ibe  wcrse.  Cardinal  Oibo 
came  to  England  to  reform  the  di$c3pliiie  of  the  Church,  io  reconcile 
the  baitms  to  the  Cooit  of  Rome,  aod  to  ptove  the  adranta^e^  to  he 
gmned  from  a  cioec  connectiiw  vith  the  hpacr.  At  Arst  he  succeeded. 
The  CoDBcil  (rf'  Loodoii.  in  which  he  presided,  aimed  a!  the  abolition 
of  pluralities  and  better  order  amonsist  the  cler^.  But  CartliDal  Oiho's 
xeforming  actiritj  rapidlr  came  to  an  end.  The  strasjie  between  the 
Pope  asd  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  grew  moie  «evciv.  Rome  wanted 
money  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  the  le^te's  duty  was  to  father  money 
by  all  possible  means.  Reform  f^re  way  to  extortion,  and  Rome  was 
rq;arded  as  a  national  foe  asainst  which  defensive  measures  must  be 
taken.     The  opportaniiy  was  lost,  and  nerer  returned. 

Miss  Uickion  has  done  a  useful  work  f<»-  students  of  Irish  history 
1^  poblisbiD*  a  selection  from  the  D^neitions  presened  in  Trinity 
CoUc^,  Puhlin,  relating  to  Irish  affairs  in  16*1— li."  The  papen 
which  she  publishes  are  arowedly  a  selection,  and  we  have  no  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  selection  was  made  on  any  other  principle  than 
the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  documents  cboaeu  as  specimens.  Miss 
Hickson's  Introduction  shows  a  desire  to  be  impartial,  and  she  has 
shown  her  discrimination  as  an  editor  by  publishiug  samples  of  docu- 
ments  which  she  regards  as  spurious.  The  result  of  her  labours  is 
ample  for  the  pnrpose  of  illostratiog  the  character  of  the  Irish  rebellion 
of  1641.  Its  atrocities  were  great  enough  to  create  a  feeling  of  in- 
dignation, which  showed  itself  in  terrible  acts  of  retaliation.  Miss 
Hickson's  documents  make  clear  enough  the  general  character  of  the  ■ 
proceedings  on  both  sides,  but  they  do  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  in  the  first  instance. 

The  story  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  still  continues  to  excite  much 
interest,  at  all  events  in  Germany.  Herr  Opits,  of  Freiburg,  has 
written  a  new  biography  of  Queen  Mary,  in  which  he  strives  to  rlcfcnd 
her  character  by  adopting  the  supposition  that  she  was  forced  intO' 
marriage  with  Bothwell  by  riolence  carried  so  far  that  nothiug  save 
marriage  could  save  her  repntation.f  Herr  Bekker,  of  Giesseu,  has 
followed  in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Hosack,  and  bus  striven  to  prove  the 
innocence  of  Mary  by  a  rigorous  criticism  of  the  evidence  brought 
against  her.^  His  criticism  is  excellent,  and  his  forensic  skill  in 
pleading  for  the  defence  is  admirable.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
judgment  of  history  must  proceed  on  larger  grounds.  The  personal 
character  of  Mary  is  most  likely  to  be  determined  truly  by  a  dispassioit- 

*  "  IreUnd  in  the  ScTcntcetitfa  Century ;  or,  the  Irith  Husacre*  of  I&41>1!,  their 
Causa  uid  Rcanlti."    By  Mary  HicluoD.    2  voU.    London :  Longmuu.     1SS4. 

t  "  Maris  Stuart  °^h  dec  neaeateo  Fonchnngen  dugeateltt."     Von  Theodor  Opitz. 
i  Tola.     Fr«ilnirg-im-Brei«giii :  Herder.     1670-82. 

t  "  Maris  Stnar^  Damley,  BotiiweU."    Von  Dr.  Gmrt  Bekker.     Gieaaen:    Bicker. 
I8S1. 
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ate  consideration  of  her  actiooB  as  a  whole,  o 
motives,  Herr  Bekker  aims  at  clearing  Quei 
of  every  one  else.  If  she  lived  in  an  atn 
intrigue,  it  ia  difficult  to  see  why  we  should  be 
above  it.  It  ia  more  probable  that  she  was  a 
rest.  She  is  best  vindicated  by  the  process  i 
and  by  pleading  that  she  was  no  worse,  thougl 
her  accusers.  Another  German  student,  H 
a  new  hypothesis,  which  is  ingenious,  but  i 
explains  the  Casket  letters  aa  being  pages  out 
which  were  cut  out  and  applied  to  other  circi 
which  they  were  written.  He  has  re-arrange 
of  view,  has  pointed  out  the  interpolations,  a 
materials  for  a  biography.  The  result  of  t 
amusing,  but  cannot  be  convincing.  Some  i 
in  the  authenticity  of  the  Casket  letters  in  si 
may  admit  that  they  were  tampered  with  t 
however,  tolerably  clear  that  they  were  letten 
by  converting  them  into  a  diary.  However,  ] 
of  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis  that  he  has 
German  public  the  means  of  examining  it 
purpose  he  has  collected  alt  the  documents  re 
trial  in  England,  and  so  has  made  a  useful  ha 
rejoice  in  trying  to  solve  questions  of  persoc 
often  confounded  with  history.  There  ia  n 
works  to  disturb  the  conviction  that  Uary  sin: 
sinned  against.  Further  than  that  general  c 
are  wanting  for  an  exact  distribution  of  blamt 
downfall. 

Two  publications  of  the  Camden  Society  hi 
interest.  Mr.  Osmund  Airy  has  issued  a 
"Lauderdale  Papers"  preserved  in  the  Brii 
papers  themselves  fill  thirty-six  volumes  in 
editor  has  been  chiefly  one  of  selection.  M 
extends  as  far  as  1667,  and  all  the  document 
indisfiutable  importance.  His  object  has  be 
most  valuable  for  the  illustration  of  Scotti 
Restoration  period,  and  especially  to  throw  lig 
career  of  Lauderdale  and  Archbishop  Sbarp^ 
gained  from  reading  them  is,  that  every  one  in 
in  unblushing  self-seeking.  The  Restoration 
tunity  for  intrigue  for  office  and  plunder, 
contained  in  this  collection  show  a  comhinati 
crisy,  and  knavery  which  it  is  hard  to  parallel 
soon  in  the  hands  of  Lauderdale,  Moray,  and 
duct  of  MiddletOD  afforded  them  an  opportunit 

*  "Taflebnohderanglilcklichea  BchottenkaDigin  Ifvii 
enthaltei  m  Glugow."    Heniug^eboD  von  Dr.  BemliMt 

-f  "Maris  Stuart  nnd  ihrs  Anklftger  ni  Totk,  Waatn 
MUDoben :  Liadauer.     1884. 

X  "  The  Lauderdale  Pap«tt."  Edited  bv  Osmiittd  Ain. 
Soattj.     18*4. 
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lies,  for  a  time,  served  as  a  itscrul  iiMtrument  to  prcpire  Uie 
way  for  Lauderdale's  socession  to  power.  The  violciic«  ttiid  brutality 
of  the  Government  is  amply  sliowii.  It  is  difBcult  to  conceive  any- 
thing roori;  destitute  of  principle  than  appears  in  these  pa^ca.  Their 
general  bearing  on  history  is  fully  shoira  by  Mr.  Airy  in  an  article  in 
the  f^iMrUrli/  RrvUyr  for  April,  ISSt. 

The  other  publication  of  the  Canidcn  Society  is  "Th«  Political 
Memoranda  of  Francis,  Fifth  Duke  of  [jee<U,"*  edited  by  Jlr.  Oscar 
Drownin;;.  Franci*  Godolphiu  Oabonie,  Duke  of  Leeds,  was  uot  a 
great  man  nor  a  profound  statesman,  but  be  was  a  dili;;cnt  and  (mins- 
taking  official,  whose  political  career  reached  its  height  between  17t>( 
and  1701,  when  he  wiu  ^MH^retary  of  State  in  I'itt's  Ministry,  lie 
reaignci]  hix  oflioe  because  he  did  not  consider  that  the  Ministry  vriw 
punning  a  sufficiently  spirited  policy  ajjainst  KuMiio.  The  "  AEemo- 
randa"  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  consist  of  brief  records,  written  iu 
diary  fashion,  of  important  periods  and  cventa-  They  deal  chiefly 
with  the  downfall  of  Lord  North,  the  Shclburno  Ministry,  the  forma- 
tion of  Pitt'd  Ministry-,  the  lii^cocy  Quciition  in  17S!:!,  the  events 
which  led  to  his  OM-H  reoignation  in  17!)],  and  the  attempt  made  io 
1792  to  form  a  coalition  between  Pitt  aud  Fox.  There  iH  not  much 
information  irhich  is  absolutely  new,  but  theut  pages  enable  us  to 
judge  better  of  the  political  temper  of  the  time.  The  Duke  of  Leeds 
WOE  himself  a  dull  but  industrious  man.  His  Memoranda  arc  dictated 
by  the  busine:>«-likc  spirit  of  a  profcsxianal  statesman,  not  by  the  xcal 
of  au  observer.  We  learn  something  from  him  ;  but  we  wonder  very 
much  at  tlie  end  of  the  volume  that  we  have  not  learned  a  great  deal 
more. 

A  curious  contribution  to  the  history  of  English  diplomacy  is  miulc 
by  Dr.  Ernst  Borkowsky,  who  examines  the  diplomatic  proceedings 
of  King  Geoi^c  II.  in  l7V5.t  Croorge  IT.  uodrrtook  to  use  his 
inRueuce  to  make  peace  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  end  the 
second  Silesian  war.  llerr  Borkowsky  traces,  from  documents  in  the 
archives  of  Hanover,  the  manner  in  which  George  11.  fulfilled  hia 
engagement.  Lord  Harrington  in  England  did  his  best  to  induce 
Maria  Theresa  to  make  peace.  Meanwhile,  the  lianuveriai)  Mininter*, 
Wasner  and  Steinberg,  with  the  knowledge  of  George  II.,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Maria  Theresa  in  au  appt»ite  sense.  They  did  their 
utmost  to  throw  diflicultics  in  the  way  of  Uarringtou'a  plans,  and 
Louis  W.  proposed  to  )Iaria  Theresa  a  separate  peace  with  France 
as  preferable  to  a  separate  peace  with  Prussia.  George  II.,  while 
ostensibly  engaged  in  making  ))eace  between  I'rusMa  and  Austria, 
paned  on  to  consider  the  desirability  of  a  peace  with  France  instead. 
Only  the  overthrow  of  the  negotiations  t>etween  France  and  Auttria 
by  the  battle  of  Kcsieldorf  prevented  him  from  an  opun  aud  shameless 
broach  of  faith.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  English  ambassador  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Lord  Hyndford,  was  at  the  same  time  pursuing  a  decidedly 
anti-Prus»ian  [wlicy,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  about  an  alliance 
between  Russia  aud  Austria  in  opposition  to  Frederick  II.     Thercault 

•  PrlBtcd  fraiD  the  oMaal*  ia  Uw  Biitish  Muamm.    CMndao  Societjr.    1S.<M. 

t  "  Dl«  «aglUche  FrMnSMmiitttn^g  in  Jskfo  ITU :  cia  Baitn^  mr  rip«cluclitii 
dw  KchttlMMi  Diploiaali*  KttAt  Goorgs  It"  Ton  Dr.  Kmt  Bukgniky.  Bfrlln; 
BttxmU.    I6S4. 
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of  the  iavestigations  of  Herr  Borkowsky  is  to  1 
that  George  II.'s  personal  prejudices  played  a 
than  is  generally  believed.  It  is  remarkable 
ambassador  repeating  as  Lord  Hyndford's  con 
faith  :  "  Pour  moi,  je  ne  suis  d'aucun  parti  et  si 
au  roi." 

In  foreign  history  a  noticeable  work  is  beingc 

of  Vienna,  who  is  engaged  on  a  history  of  the 

the  West  during  mediieval  and  modern  times. 

which  has  just  appeared,  deals  with  the  Jew 

Middle  Ages.*     It  is  remarkable  that  Italy  : 

J^urope  in  which  the  Jews  were  never  systemati 

bahly  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  religious  fan 

in  Italy  so  far  as  to  overthrow   all  other  com 

Italy  was  essentially  a  commercial  country,  ar 

fiociated  exclusively  with  the  Jews.     They  wer 

and  so  were  not  regarded  with  exceptional  jeal 

cially,   Jews  found  the   safest  asylum.      The 

certainly  more  tolerant  in  matters  of  opinio 

opinion  of  Europe.     Dr.  Gudemann  thinks  tha 

the  case  of  the  Jews,  to  a  desire  lor  the  protec 

paid.     This  is  scarcely  fair  to  the  Papacy,  for  i' 

great  where  no  money  was  to  be  gained.     This 

however,  was  not  an  intellectual  advantage.     1 

produce  any  eminent  men  in  science  or  in  Jewi 

stamp  of  the  land  in  which  they  dwelt,  and  pri 

superior  refinement  to  the  Jews  of  Germany  ai 

Jew  of  Italy,  Immanuel  ben  Salamo,  wrote  Its 

a  commentiiry  on  Scripture,  a  work  on  gramm 

Dante's  "Divina  Commedia."     The  characte 

lost  in  that  of  the  Italian.     Herr  Giidemann  i 

that  the  Jews  influenced  Italian  culture  as  m 

enced  by  it.     It  is  difficult  to  see  any  definite 

made.     His  book  is  interesting  because  it  pute 

of  Italian  life  in  a  new  point  of  view. 

An  American  translation  of  Herr  Gindely's 
Years'  War  "  will  be  welcome  to  many  readers 
translator,  tells  us  that  he  undertook  his  task 
the  book  while  preparing  to  write  a  populai 
himself.  The  introductory  chapter  and  the  n 
triouted  lead  us  to  think  that  he  showed  a  wis 
he  wonld  have  been  wiser  if  he  had  abstained 
can  much  be  said  in  praise  of  the  translation 
and  almost  always  clumsy.  Of  Gindely's  n 
speak  within  our  limits.  It  is  founded  on  mi 
preserved  in  the  Bohemian  and  other  archive 
of  much  that  its  author  has  published  in  othe 
in  the  true  spirit  of  a  historian  who  is  describi 


*  "  GeMhichte  des  Eraiehnn^weMtw  und  der  Cultnr  « 
des  Mitte] altera."    Von  Dr.  M,  Gliiiemftnii.     Wien  :  Hoi 

t  "History  orthoTiirty  Ye«CT' War."  BjAntonQu 
T«a  Brook.    2  vob.    New  York :  FutnBOi.     1S84. 
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tradictory  principles  aad  motives  which  he  does  his  best  to  understand 
and  appreciate.  It  is  a  work  of  real  learning,  which  cannot  be  over- 
looked by  the  historical  student. 

Dr.  Landau  has  written  a  work  which  is  full  of  interest  in  its  subject 
and  is  treated  in  an  interesting  manner.*  He  tells  us  that  his  original 
intention  was  to  study  the  flourishing  period  of  Austria  under  the  rule 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  The  mass  of  material  drove  him  to  limit 
his  scheme  to  the  reign  of  Charles  VI,  Even  this  was  found  unmana;;c- 
able  owing  to  the  different  interests  and  endeavours  of  provinces  and 
nationalities  which  depended  on  the  Austrian  House.  Finally,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  the  conquest  of  Naples  for  the  House  of  Austria, 
and  the  consequent  strife  with  the  Papacy.  This  is  excellently  done, 
with  c(^ious  learning,  the  fruits  of  much  research,  but  with  a  vivacity 
and  power  of  literary  presentation  which  is  by  no  means  common 
amongst  German  writem.  Pope  Clement  XI.,  Cardinal  Qrimani,  and 
Count  Martintiz  are  admirably  portrayed,  and  the  steps  in  the  strugfjle 
between  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  are  shown  in  their  true  relations. 
It  is  a  book  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure. 

)I.  Fhilippson,  of  Brussels,  has  done  a  useful  work  in  bringing 
together  more  than  is  generally  known  about  the  counter  Ileformation 
in  the  sixteenth  century.t  Few  things  in  history  are  more  impressive 
than  the  way  in  which  Catholicism  organized  itself  to  cope  with  the 
defection  caused  by  the  struggle  for  reform,  and  the  success  which 
attended  that  organization.  Ranke  first  placed  this  matter  in  its  true 
light,  and  >L  Fhilippson  has  aimed  at  pursuing  the  question  farther. 
He  has  dealt  with  his  subject  in  greater  detail,  but  has  been  so  anxious 
to  show  ns  the  nature  of  the  new  organization  of  the  Roman  Church 
that  he  has  no  space  to  show  how  the  organization  worked.  His  b'Wk 
treats  in  order  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  the  Inquisition,  anrl  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Each  of  these  subjects  is  treated  separately,  and  so 
we  lose  the  sense  of  their  matnal  action.  Chronology  suffem,  and 
men  are  spoken  of  in  reference  to  each  snbject  *o  that  we  lose  any 
sense  of  their  character  and  activity  as  a  whole.  About  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Inquisition  enough  is  known  from  other  writers ;  bat  M. 
Philipjeon's  sketch  of  the  Gonncil  of  Trent  contains  more  iuformatioa 
in  a  moderatf  compass  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  He  has  brought 
ti^etfaer  the  results  of  modem  research,  and  has  set  them  before  the 
reader  clearly  and  concisely.  Where  bis  wtwk  seems  to  ns  to  fail  is 
in  showing  what  were  the  principles  which  ooderlay  the  work  of  the 
Cooncil  of  Trent,  and  bow  those  principles  influenced  mankind.  The 
Itoman  Church  was  regenerated,  and  regained  its  bold  upon  men'a 
minda.  Decrees  of  Councils  are  not  enough  for  sneh  a  purpose.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  defects  of  Protestantism  is  a  necessary  com|Hemcnt  of 
an  inqoiry  into  the  caoses  of  the  aucceu  (rf  the  counter- Reformation. 

The  third  volume  of  Mr,  Boolger's  "  History  of  China  "J  appears 
at  a  time  when  China  is  atiractim;  considerable  attention.  This  cjd- 
(Jnding  volame  o(  3Ir.  Boolgcrs  w<h^  deals  ezcliuirely  with  the 
present  oenEory,  aad  iu  subject  is  the  gradual  laroadi  of  Eitropeaas 

•  'iUv.Tiis.Xcapcl.waanwl'kai 
LMda.    Iti^:  FTiaiiiA.     1«5. 
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within  the  ring  fence  of  the  Chinese  Empiw 
interests  slowly  made  their  way.  At  first  the  i 
which  communications  were  ijlowed.  The  ad 
iirom  trade  outweighed,  in  the  minds  of  the  loc; 
of  the  Emperor.  The  privileges  granted  to  th 
assumed  a  new  importance  when  the  affairs  ol 
into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  It  ia  ineviti 
relations  should  be  interpreted  differently  by  pi 
founded  upon  different  principles.  Mr.  Boulgt 
course  of  our  policy  towards  China,  though  h 
were  made  at  times  through  want  of  clear  cxpre 
Mr.  Boulger  gives  a  clear  narrative  of  events. 
subject  it  is  impossible  to  do  more.  At  presei 
matters  from  our  own  point  of  view.  We  ca 
partial  history  till  we  know  how  things  looked 


11.— ART. 

!>■  all  years  were  like  the  one  now  drawin; 
parody  the  famous  saying  and  declare  it  to  bt 
has  no  Art  history."  For  the  record  of  woi 
which  has  been  produced  in  1 88i  reveals  little  ( 
even  less  of  merit.  Within  the  last  fifteen 
yearly  exhibitions  has  by  general  consent  uevei 
And  how  great  a  condemnation  this  implies  g 
by  those  whose  business  or  pleasure  has  occa 
regularly  the  shows  at  the  Royal  Academy.  Thi 
also  at  the  great  rival  picture-shop  in  Bond-stre 
Tenor  Gallery,  was  upon  the  whole  the  weakest  i 
ever  gathered  together,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
have  fallen  below  the  level  of  the  Academy  itself 
tions,  of  which  there  have  been  more  than 
most  important  have  been  the  large  miscellaneo 
galleries  in  Piccadilly,  the  Institutes  of  Painte 
Colours.  These  collections  have  probably  be 
as  pleasant  as  any — the  rooms  being  just  suffi 
comfortable,  the  pictures  selected  mainly  fr 
younger  artists,  and  embracing  nearly  every  st^ 
present  prevalent  in  the  English  schools.  Bi 
been  nothing  of  very  great  merit ;  the  work  li 
but  hardly  intelligent ;  skilful,  but  scarcely  fine, 
seven  or  eight  hundred  pictures  and  drawings 
noticeable  which  struck  some  unconventional  1 
infrequent  note  of  colour,  or  showed  some  unua- 
But  for  the  most  part  the  old  men  have  gone  ( 
the  new  men  have  followed  dutifully  in  the  tnx. 
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turu  from  thf  Institute  to  \\^  great  rivsl,  formi^rly  ktioiru  fondly 
»8  the  "Oil!  Society,''  now  ivivlliiig  in  the  arUlwcrntic  title  of  the 
"  HovaJ  Sorioty  of  I'liinlcrs  in  W»ter  CoIcmim,"  w«  finii  ihi-ro  also,  ia 
un  cren  taotc.  strongly  marked  degree,  the  Bame  duUnesH  and  the  Mine 
rt^trietion  of  effort  to  those  thiu;eA  vhicb  hare  aforetime  rendered 
ihc  artist  eclcbraled  and  his  work  acceptable.  Indeed,  this  last  pallery 
staitiU  upon  thv  "antique  wars"  more  than  all  the  rest  put  to<;other; 
like  the  great  Frcndi  dynasty,  it  has  "  lenmt  tiothin;;.  and  forgottoa 
nothittij"  in  its  long  hi»iory.  Inddcd,  it  had  l>«?u  wt;ll  if  o))Uvion  hnd 
bcvu  found  pOHsihle  hy  it-i  members.  For  many  of  ihenn  eiist  on  the 
tmditiona  of  strong  mcin  who  have  louf;  -tincc  pss^d  away,  and  weak 
refierlions  of  Cos  and  De  Wint,  Hiillcr,  Hunt,  Lewis,  and  6oanin];lon 
are  all  that  we  6nd  in  many  of  the  works  on  the  walls. 

Thin  se«nis  a  gloomy  gcneraltention  of  the  great  Ijondon  exlubitions. 
The  picture,  however,  \*  not  overdrawn,  nor  is  it  even  drawn  so  strongly 
as  we  could  wish.  The  baleful  influence  of  faaKiotiable  patronage 
and  j>ccuuiar>'  jjreed  told  npou  Knglish  Art  during  the  last  iifu-en 
years  in  exactly  the  manner  nhich  was  to  be  expected,  and 
as  in  the  old  days  the  "proplicts  prophesied  smooth  things,  and 
the  people  loved  to  have  it  so,"  so  in  our  dnj-s  the  painters  paint 

!>re<tv,  feeble  futilities,  pietures  fit  only  for  those  brainless,  blood- 
ess  Deings  of  which  a  large  portion  of  the  modern  fashionable 
world  is  compOHcd,  who  think  it  vulgar  to  laugh,  and  foolish  to  (:rieve, 
and  ignorant  to  enjoy ;  whose  literature  is  gauged  by  the  ^o3»ip  of  the 
society  papers,  whose  hearts  arc  satisfied  by  a  new  fashion  in  bonnets 
or  liqueurs.  Well,  our  Art  accurately  reflect*  all  this,  aa  it  always 
must  reflect  the  mode  of  life  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  produced,  and 
the  habit  of  mind  of  tlioso  who  produce  it.  For  it  is  not  alone  the 
Art,  but  al§D  the  artist  whose  chaiactcr  baa  been  changed  since  the 
daya  when  David  Co\  thought  £'10  to  l>e  so  large  a  price  lor  one  of  his 
great  pictures  {it  was  sold  at  Chrisltc's  a  few  years  ago  for  £S,O0t)), 
that  he  wr')te  a  letter  to  the  purchaser,  saying  he  hoped  \w  would  not 
regret  giving  it,  and  that  he  sent  him  a  small  drawing,  which  he  hoped 
he  would  accept  aaapreseni.  Inocinoetvabteas  this  state  of  things  >eems 
to  be,  it  existed  after  all  only  about  thirty  year*  ago,  and  the  artist  who 
wrote  the  letter  was  one  of  the  greatest  painters  Kngland  has  ever  bad, 
and  in  hi»  own  department  of  landscape  has  lefl  us  no  successor.  This  is 
another  humiliating  fiiut,  of  which  we  sliall  have  to  speak  presently, 
that  we  have  in  Knglauil  at  the  present  time  actually  no  landscape 
painter  at  all.  Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the  change  in  tlie 
artist.  We  all  know  what  used  to  be  the  popular  conception  of  him,  and 
in  the  main  the  popular  conocption  was  true.  He  wore  a  shabby  coat, 
alongbcard.nndamoketlapipc.  He  was  thrifllesa,  cheerful,  am)  a  trifle 
unsteady ;  he  iiatcd  humbug,  and  abhorred  cant.  His  principal  theory 
was  that  the  world  consisted  of  artists — and  others;  his  principal 
desire,  to  lire  his  life  in  his  own  way ;  to  take  his  "  case  at  his  inn," 
and  elsewhere.  I  fancy  1  see  a  smile  stealing  over  the  face  of  toy 
iesthelic  readers  at  this  coarse  conception  of  artist  life.  In  truth  it 
has  little  in  common  with  the  appearance,  customs,  and  theories  of 
thoG«  princes  of  the  patette-knife,  whose  houses  shine  from  afar  with 
the  reddest  brick  and  the  moist  dazzling  of  Queen  Anne  casements. 
For  the  conception  has  altogether  changed.     I    was  speaking  to  a 
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young  artist  Hie  otlier  day  about  an  averagely  ba 
painted,  and  for  which  he  wanted  a  certain  numl 
I  happened  to  know  how  it  had  been  done— 
practically  speaking,  from  the  very  inception  of 
and  I  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  as  to  t1 
can't  really  thinlc  it's  worth  all  that."  This  i 
dear  fellow,  a  picture  is  worth  what  it  will  bring, 
-out  what  it  will  bring  unless  you  put  a  big  pri 

sell  at (naming  the  exhibition),  it  will  g 

there  I  shall  ask  so  mnch,  and  so  on,  and  so  on 
this  question  :  "  Do  you  really  mean  to  tell  n 
-work  of  art  is  actually  dependent  upon  the  prict 
found  to  give  for  it  ?  "  and  he  said,  "  Yes ! " 
thing  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms :  spoken  oj 
determining  idea  in  most  artists'  minds  at  the 
mind  you,  which  is  not  natural  to  them,  but  wl 
planted  and  cultivated  by  their  fashionable  patr 
they  had  a  hard  ado  to  live,  and  despite  ignoranc 
how  great  the  ignorance,  and  how  bad  the  trail 
few  people  know),  they  gave  ub  their  finest  worl 
advantage  of  education,  and  every  facility  of  life 
maddening  greed  for  money,  no  greater,  perhaps, 
the  world,  but  less  tolerable,  inasmuch  as  it  destr 
their  work.  Any  one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  ] 
honestly,  knows  what  an  amount  of  study  a 
involved  in  the  process,  knows  that  really  no  gc 
for — if  it  is  not  done  for  the  love  of  it,  it  is  d 
think  how  incompatible  this  is  with  the  maki 
possible.  An  artist,  like  any  other  producer,  ha 
■of  brain  and  energy,  and  by  the  very  nature  of 
varying  quantity  that  be  possesses — trouble,  or 
incapacitate  him  for  months  together.  What 
*lnring  the  time  when  he  is  practically  incapa 
good,  he  is  forced  by  his  style  of  life  to  be  stil 
high-water  mark  of  previous  successes.  Welt, 
we  see  in  the  Academy  every  year,  in  every  r 
painted  one  £500  picture  one  year,  think  it  neci 
£500  picture  the  next.  Jones,  who  has  once  g 
public  and  the  picture-buyers  at  the  devil  befo 
paintings  shall  be  sold  for  £999  10&  Worse  si 
made  their  successes,  whose  reputation  is  secur 
on  the  increase,  these  men,  we  And,  instead  of 
success  for  finer  work,  almost  invariably  seeki 
most  of  the  present  esteem  in  which  their  pici 
ening  their  rate  of  production,  taking  less  pair 
of  their  work ;  putting  into  each  successive  pic 
less  feeling,  till  at  last,  stripped  of  every  youthl 
ness,  and  aspiration,  the  crude,  artistic  taleu 
revealed  upon  the  canvas,  seeking  no  longer  fo: 
longer  for  achievement,  but  only  clamouring  for 
public  are  holding  out  to  him. 

It  is  useless  to  dwell  further  upon  this  subjecl 
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of  the  fe«  exceptions  which  hnvc  this  year  shown  that  there  are  «tiil 
amoa;;  our  arlitLi  (tome  whn  <io  the  tx-at  work  r>f  which   they  are 

I  capable,   vitliout  regard  to   the  price   whieh  i%    in  \x  giveo  for  it. 

'  The  two  best  thinjiis  iu  EDglaoil  tliis  year  in  the  way  of  art-production, 
have  Ix'cn  the  brouzc  statuette  4  feet  high,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  and 
tJie  I're-Huphnelitc  picture  by  Mr.  Baruc- Jones,  two  works  which  have 
»hto)utely  nothing  in  common  with  each  oilier,  except  the  touch  of 
fUenius  which  dialinguislics  both.  I  haro  no  space  uveu  if  it  were 
advisable,  ta  enter  here  upon  a  detailed  criltcism  of  tJiesc.  A  good 
deal  has  already  hccn  written  upon  them  in  the  early  part  of  the 
WMon,  aad  for  once  I  am  ^Ud  to  think  the  public  has  been  brought 
to  recognize  the  excellence  of  a  young  man's  work  which  was  neither 
ca|>ridou«,  insolent,  uor  cxtra^'Signnt.  The  statuette  of  "Icarus"  to 
which  I  allude  i»  by  no  mean*  f>crrcct,  and  had  moreover  been  much 
injured  in  the  casting  in  aome  of  it»  [nartt :  as  for  intitauce,  in  tJie  feet, 
which  were  almost  entirely  destroyed.  But  when  every  defect  was 
allowed  for,  it  was  still  the  finest  piece  of  sculptural  work  which  has 
been  prwluccd  iu  England  since  Alfred  Stevens  died ;  and  though  it 
had  oot  the  maasivc  grandeur  of  that  sculptor's  productions,  it 
posteased  an  amount  of  grace  and  elegance  of  which  he  was  quite 
incapable.  Perhaps  the  difference  may  be  understood  better  if  we 
aay  that  it  bore  to  the  celebrated  "  Per*eu»  "  of  Bienvenuto  Cellini,  a 
similar  relation  to  that  which  Mr.  Stevens's  work  bore  to  the  "  Night " 
and  "  Day  "  of  Michael  Ani;clok  In  any  case  it  was  the  one  very  fine 
thiuE^  in  the  Acjuli;my  Kshibition. 

Mr.  Buriie-Jone*'i»  picture  of  "Cophetua  and  the  Beggar-Maid" 
takes  119  quite  tn  t!ie  "  otlicr  side  of  the  moou."     It  was  u  very  large 

Eicture,  wherein  the  king  sits  upon  the  steps  of  his  throne,  ujxin  which 
c  has  placed  the  beggar  maid,  whilst  above  her,  two  attendant  min- 
strds  are  playing  and  singing.  I  am  not  concerned  to  cither  attack  or 
defend  the  eonct^ition  of  the  subject  which  Mr.  Burnc-Joncs  adopted. 
Like  all  bin  conceptions,  it  woi  such  ax  belonged  entirely  to  himxclf, 
and  could  scarcely  )>e  appreciated  by  those  of  a  different  temperameut. 
I  speak  here  entirely  of  the  picture  as  a  piece  of  colour  and  design, 
when  I  say  that  I  know  no  modem  work  which,  in  these  respects,  can 
Burpa^s  it,  and  few  by  which  it  can  even  be  approached.  To  say  that 
it  wa»  the  best  picture  in  the  Grosvenur  Gallery  doe«  not  express  the 
truth  at  all  adequately.  With  every  imperfection  it  waa  the  bc4t  in 
the  same  manner  as  "amongst  the  blind,  the  one-eyed  i*  king." 
Looking  at  it,  the  impression  was  irresistibly  conveyed  that  however 
false,  [wrvcrtcd,  vicious,  or  imperfect  the  picture  might  be,  yet  it  was 
a  piece  of  genuine  art,  with  which  the  "  idols  of  the  market "  hod  had 
nothing  to  do.  And  in  this  gallery  I  only  remember  oue  other  picture 
which  produced  a  similar  impression,  and  this  latter  work  was  a  failiire,i 
though  it  vxt,t  by  Mr,  Watts.  It  was  called  "  The  rain-cloud  pasting 
away  "—a  high,  rather  narrow  composition,  in  which  there  was  but  a 
little  tiny  rlip  of  canvnH  devoted  to  the  landitciipe,  abo^e  which 
rose  a  great  spcious  heaven,  into  whioli  a  cumulus  cloud  was  slowly 
I  mounting, 

''  Itni&g  ta  OQcnpatkm  lik«  ibn  gtcat  new  hfc" 

I  It  was  a  failure,  but  a  very  grand  one ;  full  of  poetry  and  finely  con- 
ceived, aud  with  a  certain  quiet  dig^uity  about  it,  which  is  seldom  absent 
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from  Mr.  Watts's  landscape  work.  The  only  ot 
the  gallery  was  a  very  characteristic  portrai 
CampbeU,  by  Mr.  Whistler,  which — I  shall  no 
one  good  picture,  too,  at  the  Academy — or  pert 
to  say  one  picture  worth  remembering,  for  gooi 
word  to  apply  to  the  "  Mariage  de  Convenanc 
and  it  was  not  nice,  and  it  was  utterly  unwholeson 
and  with  equal  certainty  it  was  the  most  ai 
Academy,  the  only  one  where  the  dramatic  intc 
fiUly  expressed,  the  only  one  where  the  artist  h: 
inteution  as  to  what  he  meant  to  do,  and  had  th 
great  picture  of  the  President's,  "  Cymon  and 
fine  in  places,  and  good  as  a  decorative  panel 
bloodless,  and  very  unreal.  More  like  a  tableai 
a  representation  of  nature — more  like  a  tableau 
than  an  artist's  conception ;  it  ought  to  have 
Eaters,  with  a  quotation  of — 

"  Betwixt  the  nm  and  moon  apon  the 

The  rest  of  our  best  painters,  in  so  far  as  t 
concerned,  may  be  dismissed  very  shortly, 
interesting  than  usual ;  the  Herkomer,  "  Passin 
plete  failure ;  the  picture  entitled  "  Venetian  ] 
wholly  unreal  and  theatric  prettiness,  and  most 
rich  dirtiness  of  the  scene  it  is  meant  to  repre 
clever  as  ever  in  exactly  the  usual  manner,  but 
Venetian  work  ;  the  little  pictures  by  Henry  Vi 
usual  because  a  third  of  their  usual  size ;  the 
girls  in  Liberty  cretonnes  sitting  and  lounging  a 
sweet  to  the  admirers  of  that  firm's  fabrics,  but 
any  one  else,  and  the  Henry  Moore  less  intert 
the  way,  I  will  ask  here.  Why  is  it  that 
nor  Mr.  Albert  Moore  is  deemed  worthy  t 
ranks?  For  the  last  ten  years  the  figures 
one,  and  the  sea-scapes  of  the  other,  have  bee 
finest  work  of  their  respective  kinds  on  th( 
House,  and  yet  year  by  year  goes  by,  am 
architects,  and  superanuated  engravers,  and  litt 
de  commerce,  and  impressionist  Scotchmen,"  t 
paint  at  all,  elected  one  after  the  other,  and 
in  the  cold  shade.  The  thing  would  be  absurd 
tingly  unjust. 

There  was  an  exhibition  of  Mr.  Du  Maor 
height  of  the  season,  as  every  one  felt,  the  most 
is  hard  to  say  whether  the  artist  gained  or  losi 
question.  On  the  one  hand,  it  showed  his  rea 
without  the  intervention  of  the  wood-eugrav 
society  satires  gained  in  meaning  when  they  ci 
whole.  On  the  other,  many  of  his  finest  worki 
total  impression  produced  by  the  collection  wai 
one.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  Du  Maur 
expressive  colloquialism,  "  genial " — there  is 
about  him;  the  laughter  is  all  what  the  French  ' 
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fi.n  mxtnn."  We  feel  the  imile  tarns  tt>  a  aaeer  ou  the  funtcsi 
prot'ocntioii.  and  alaa !  that  is  not  tlie  worst  of  it,  for  iitdced, 
this  jji  n  pictorial  "ssrtor  re&artus,"  a  ncv  "  pliiloraphy  of 
clothe*"  upon  wliich  tLc  artist  spends  his  coergie*.  If,  ntt  Carljle 
said,  we  could  not  imagine  a  naked  xpt^iiker  addrewicig  a 
naked  House  of  Cominoi».  it  would  l>e  at  least  equally  impoa- 
siblc  to  imagine  any  of  Ur.  I)u  .Maurier'a  chai-acters,  without 
their  wcll-tittiii];  frock-coats  or  Parisian  stajmakcrs ;  the  hiimani^ 
ill  them  is  a  long  nay  down,  so  far,  indeed,  that  in  many  cosn  wc 
can  scsrcely  bvliCTc  it  exists  at  all,  and  the  top  crust  of  nearly 
all,  is  a  more  or  less  rvlined  snobbi*hnu» — a  *nobbishne«s  from 
which  (he  artiiit  struf^lcs,  hut  struggles  vainly,  to  keep  himself 
free :  he,  loo,  we  say  to  ourselves  vulyariy,  as  we  stroll  round  the  gal- 
lery, i*  "tarred  with  the  same  stick  as  the  rest  of  them."  lu  fact,  it 
■eeincd  to  mc  that  the  collection  of  draniri;^s  wait  Terr  quaint  iu  it» 
artist's  unconxeious  svlf-rcvclation.  I  should  likit  to  have  said  a  few 
words  upon  the  proposed  decorations  of  St.  Paul'*,  but  I  treated  the 
subject  somewhat  Tally  in  the  Co!<iTt:yroRARV  Rt:vtKW  two  years  back, 
when  an  experimental  model  of  part  of  the  dome  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  the  subject  is  far  too  important  a  one  to  be  dis- 
ctiMsed  inadequately  at  the  end  of  an  article. 
Many  new  arti^^t*  bin-  appeared  during  tin-  year,  or  at  all  events  have 

Smuif  into  notice  from  comparativt*  obscurity.     Of  these  probably 
c  chief  are  Jlr.  Walter  Langley,  of  the  lusiitntc,  and  Mr.  Wainc- 
Wright,  who  has  been  elected  an  .\saociato  of  the  "  Old  Society." 

Tlie  first  p.-iintcd  a  clever  and  successful  picture  called  "  Miwing ; ' 
Utmi?  Cornish  fi«h>wives  receiving  the  tiding  of  the  lotu  of  a  fmhing- 
hoat  at  the  vlllajce  pOKt-ofGce,  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Herkomer, 
but  Diorc  delicate  in  itit  work  and  thoroui^h  in  its  execution.  Ilic 
other  had  a  picture  at  the  "  Old  Society  "  of  an  old-fashioned  artist 
and  his  model,  noticeable  for  its  extreme  tcchnic.il  skill,  and  a  certain 
deliberate  ugliness  much  afTccted  by  young  artists  of  the  present  day 
who  have  learnt  their  trade  in  France.  The  chief  thini;s  in  this  latter 
picture,  were  an  expanse  of  square-skirted  cost,  two  stockings, 
a  hi<:h-hecled  shoe,  a  aheaf  of  brushes  and  a  pipkin  on  the  floor. 
In  the  distance  there  was  a  hint  of  the  model's  face  and  a  half-opened 
door.  The  picture  was  all  in  grey*  and  bulfi',  tli<r  Kubjttct  HCarn-ly  eiis< 
tent,  but  the  execution  wa*  magnificent,  and  tf  the  value  of  a  picture 
be  judged  by  its  "  values"  this  must  have  been  worth  a  great  eal. 
M»y  it  be  suggested  to  Mr.  Waincwrigbt  that  be  ahoald  turn  his 
great  technieal  skill  to  finer  issues  ? 
HAtcnr  QciLTEs. 

^^B      III.-ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTORY- 

I       Tne  attention  of  Continental  students  has  been  much  exercised 

~   during  the  past  summer  res|ieelinR  the  documents  diseovereil  at  El- 

Fayum.     The  hi»tory  of  the  "find"  is  ratlier  curious.    The  Fayura 

is    a   district  of   Middle    Hg^'pt.    about  sixty    miles    alwrt-    Cairo. 
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It  was  a  celebrated  province  in  ancieat  times, 
olte  QOme  exceeded  all  atbera  ia  fertility;  and 
other  parts  of  Egypt,  producing  fmits  as  well 
perfection.  In  the  year  1877-78  large  quaE 
were  secured  in  this  district  by  the  German  G 
to  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Berlin.  These 
afforded  matter  for  several  articles  in  the  or 
Vienna  Academies.  '  Professor  Brugsch  and  U 
by  the  Berlin  Academy,  proceeded  to  Egypt  i 
vations  in  search  of  fresh  documents.  They 
much  of  any  importance.  Brugsch  got  a  fragn 
chap,  of  Snd  Thessalonians,  and  Stein  some 
and  Euripides.  Some  time  later,  however,  i 
turned  up,  which  were  at  once  purchased  by 
Bainer,  then  travelling  in  Egypt,  and  depositei 
Museum,  ia  which  be  takes  a  very  natural  inl 
dent  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science. 
handed  over  to  the  care  of  three  experts— 
Krall,  and  Wessely.  The  documents  are  fc 
ing  value.  Twenty  at  least  are  pre-Chri 
■a  letter  in  the  hieratic  character,  is  three  thi 
the  Greek  and  Latin  documents  are  of  ape 
historian.  They  have  been  entrusted  to  the  ca 
young  scholar  of  Vienna,  who  has  already  ma 
purtment  of  literature.  Last  year  he  publish 
on  Greek  papyri,*  while  in  the  Wiener  Stu/iiei 
he  showed  what  valuable  results  might  be  gaii 
criticism  from  the  papyri  previously  lodged  a 
documents  are,  however,  of  much  hijrher  valt 
criticism  or  for  Church  history.  In  the  c 
criticism  Wesaely  has,  according  to  the  latest 
text  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  dating  from  thi 
scries  of  fragments  embracing  Genesis,  the  ] 
four  gospels  dating  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixtl 
the  gospels  has  Greek  on  the  one  side  and  Coj 
aeiy'a  article  in  the  Winner  Studien  already  ri 
the  importance  of  even  the  earlier  find  as  r 
the  gospel  text  In  the  department  of  Chur 
the  Fayiira  discoveries  have  been  even  more 
have  been  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upoi 
torice  Augustse  "  for  our  knowledge  of  the  lirei 
Emperors.  lu  the  Fay^m  &nd  we  have  a  com; 
edicts  from  the  time  of  Domitian  to  tlie  abandi 
Romans  in  the  seventh  century.  There  is  s 
whole  series  of  documents.  The  earliest  edict 
dated  in  the  year  94  of  our  era,  and  thence  they 
through  the  various  Pagan  and  Christian  E 
these  documents  can  be  understood  from  one  ex 
has  published  an  important  treatise  on  Diocleti 
which  has  been  discovered  in  fragments  scattei 

*  "Prolegomena  ad  Papyromm  Grecomm  Novam  Co 

dobon.      UDCCCLX  XXIII." 
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tlio  bouiiflarics  of  the  Einpirv.  Wiint,  tlii;u,  tnit»t  be  the  value,  not 
of  one  xulitnry  cJiirt,  Ijiit  of  tiv«  iTiitiiric;  of  wlu-t*,  vinbncnig  the 
prcdomi  nance  of  I'agmiivni  aiid  ut'  (')iri»tiiiiiiiy  ?  Tlie  pure  clii»»ivaL 
Kttideut,  too.  Iinds  something  to  interest  him.  A  treatise  agatiist 
la4>cratci  of  the  fourth  century  ac;  fragmeuts  of  Homer  and 
Aristotle ;  an  .'esthetic  treatise  from  Alcxaodria  of  the  Eceond 
centurv  a.i>.;  Aud  fragments  of  the  eighth  hook  of  Thueyditlcs 
arc  fiontninvd  ariioiig  tht-se  [i.ijiyri.  The  Thueydideaii  friigineiitB 
lire  HjKciidly  ruhialiie.  Ttii*  earlitat  known  MS.  of  Thin-yiliiii^ 
datoa  from  the  eleventh  century.  What  a  treasure,  then,  has  Weusely 
discovered  in  a  third-century  MS.  differing  very  considerably  from 
the  common  text!  The  Latiu.  Hebrew,  PcrBian,  Coptic,  and  Arabic 
USS.  arc  of  very  great  importance.  The  Andjie  doeiiments  go 
bock  to  the  earliest  i>i'riod  of  ftlahoiiivtan  rwle  in  Hgypl,  and 
reach  to  within  u  few  years  of  Mahomet's  death.  But,  an  thia 
h  but  a  reeonl,  we  can  do  no  more  than  refer  studenU  desirous  of  more 
information  to  the  Rti'ue  Arcfi4ol(^iqiie  for  1^)81.  tome  ii.  p.  101,  where 
a  popular  account  of  this  valuable  fiud  is  given;  to  Professor  Karabacck'a 
article  on  the  Arabic  MSS,  in  ihu  l)eiii:»cftrij)'-n  iter  Wicti,  Kuisrr- 
liehfn  AhMlmiii:  iIt  W iM/^nrvh.  PkU-Ul'^t.  Cliinv.  t.  xxxiii.  pp. 
207-242;  I'hiMinjm,  t.  xliii.  p.  I0i5 ;  ami  finally  to  the  RMiun- 
I'liiMiMji^v-he  Worhensfhrip  for  Harch  15,  May  i\,  and  July  ii  of 
this  year.  A  natural  <|Uestiou  present*  itself.  Whence  can  all  those  docu- 
ments have  came  'f  The  long  line  of  edicts,  exl<!nding  frooi  Domitiau 
in  the  first  century  to  Hi-raeliu*  in  the  seventh,  suggests  that  the 
peasantry  must  have  disconrcd  the  reniainn  of  the  ancient  provincial 
rrifistry.  The  lioman  Kinpire  was  »s  bureaucratic  an  inxlitution  as 
France  or  Oemiany.  I  ndeed,  if  such  a  vast  organization  was  to  be  jire- 
ficrved  from  utter  disorganization,  very  elaborate  surveys  and  accoiiula 
must  have  l>cen  kept.  M.  Le  Itlaiit,  in  a  work  I  have  alnMuly  noticed 
'  in  these  nvoRfs — his  treatise  osi  the  Martyrs — Im-t  pointeii  out  the 
exnetncK*  with  which  tlie  records  of  criminal  eonvicliuns  were  pn;- 
»erved.  Every  province  had  ila  own  registry,  where  the  Impcria)  edicts 
and  all  proviuciid  records  were  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  ■'Fi^e^»," 
or  Inland  Revcuuc,  as  \vc  slioulil  say.  What  has  )xrcomeof  them  all? 
May  not  thi-i  Kgyptian  discovt-ry  be  a  remnant  of  one  ?  The  value  of 
thcie  papyri  for  Cliureh  bistury  has  hoen  recognised  in  one  j^nglish 
publication  lit  this  year.  Eugene  Kevillout — ivbose  c^mtrihution  to  the 
history  of  Senuti,  a  Christi^in  Atahdi  of  the  fifth  century.  Professor 
Sayce  pointed  out  in  one  or  these  records  some  months  ago— has  trans- 
lated from  them  a  very  interesting  record  of  Early  Cbristianity.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  Tf<ti\^iCtiou«  ••fthf-  Socift;/  i>j  RlUkal  Archiwlogif  (mt 
ISSi,  part  i.  The  document  it  in  Coptic,  and  deals,  indeed,  rather 
witb  C'linn;h  history  than  with  Biblical  study.  It  <Icj<cribe4  the 
cursea  pronounced  by  a  I'agan  mother  upon  her  sou  who  had  biieome 
a  Christian.  It  comes  from  the  times  of  Paganism,  as  the  cun>es  were 
proDounocd  before  the  altar  of  the  deity,  and  refer  to  rague  threats 
uttered  by  the  convert  ugainst  the  Uods  and  their  temples,  rcmiudinn; 
us  of  the  violence  which,  aceording  to  the  AcUi  of  the  Martyrs,  the 
Chrtnliana  otien  displayed  .igain^t  the  established  ritca  of  Paganism. 
This  document  thru^vs  a  very  interesting  aide-light  upon  the  narrative 
of  Eusebius  concerning  tlie  Egyptian  Church  in  the  third  century.  Tlic 
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mention  of  Eiig;^ae  Bevillout  reoalU  a  treatise 
intereBt  for  the  bistorical  student  at  this  pi-ectae 
before  the  French  Academy  are  often  of  immei: 
auch  productions,  become  buried  in  the  poad 
they  are  contained.  Fifteen  years  ago  or  so  Be 
the  Blemmyes,  those  persistent  enemies  of 
Egypt  who  never  ceased  lor  centuries  to  torme 
the  very  same  direction  as  that  in  which  E{ 
B^villout's  memoir  is  interesting  as  showing  1 
and  Imperial,  which  combined  to  stop  their  ci 
first  cataract,  which  was  the  point  of  resii 
Romans. 

The  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  "  has  c( 
attention.  Inmy  August  record  1  noticed  the  pi 
of  Harnack's  work  on  this  subject.  The  seo 
<luring  that  same  month.*  It  coutains  a  Ti 
learned  discussion  of  all  the  questions  which  ti 
subject.  I  can  give  but  a  brief  outline  of  it. 
sioti  of  the  functions  of  apostles,  prophets,  tei 
till  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  when  thi 
officials.  The  prophets  continued  in  existence 
period.  He  then  discusses  from  p.  140  to  p.  1 
and  deacons  as  dealt  with  in  the  ^iBa\y).  H 
agrees  with  Mr.  Hatch's  view  as  stated  in  his  I 
offices  of  bishop  and  deacon  were  originally  ai 
simply  with  their  own  local  congregations, 
perhaps,  for  English  students  to  grasp  this 
instance  will  illustrate  it,  however.  Churchi 
ticular  parishes  and  congregations.  They  an 
officials.  A  man  may  be  a  churchwarden  i 
layman  in  another.  In  the  opinion  of  Hatch 
the  position  of  bishops  and  deacons  in  the  prli 
Haruack,  indeed,  modifies  Hatch's  theory  to  a 
agree  to  his  very  sweeping  conclusions,  yet  hii 
the  same.  The  apostles  and  prophets  were  divi 
the  bishops  and  deacons  derived  their  origin  I 
Harnack's  theory  (p.  147)  about  presbyters 
already  stated  the  view  in  his  German  trar 
book.  Presbyters,  he  maintains,  were  not  oi 
either  administrative  or  didactic,  but  simply  foi 
of  the  congregation  on  the  ground  of  a^e  a 
congregation  was  divided  into  oi  vpku^vrtpoi  a 
man  might  be  a  laic  and  a  presbyter,  or  a  di 
presbyter,  at  the  same  time.  Yet  he  thinks  i 
ization  of  the  congregation  must  be  admitted  t 
origin  of  Catholic  Episcopacy.  His  theory  is  [ 
seems  to  raise  quite  as  many  difficulties  as  it  sc 
a  considerable  amount  of  apace  (pp.  158-170) 
locality  where  the  "Teaching  of  the  Twelve  ■ 
he  determines   to  have  been  Egypt     At   thi 

*  "Lehre  d«r  ZwoU  ApoiteL"    Von  Adolf  fiaruok. 
IBSi. 
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a  very  interesting  cnininunicatit>n  from  liiit  frioiid  and  collaborfttetir, 
Owcar  von  Uebturdi,  on  aii  Old-Lalio  frsjinaeut  of  the  "  Teaohmg " 
brought  to  light  by  Martin  KropfTat  Vienna  in  a.d.  l/lT,  snd  since 
then  quite  overlooked  Uilgcnfcld,  in  the  last  issue  of  his  ZeUnehriJl 
fir  li'ism-nxha/tdchr.  TAf  w/i-yfc,  reviews  the  "  Tcaciiitig  '  at  consider- 
able length.  A*  one  might  cxiil-cI,  \.v  tiiken  ii  vi-ry  ililTi-rent  view  from 
Harnnck.  A  German  oritii;  in  nothing  if  hci  i»  not  original.  IIil;^on- 
feld  is,  however,  a  critic  of  comnetrut  knowledge.  Few,  indeed, 
liave  more  riRht  to  speak  on  this  topic  than  toe  author  of  the 
"  Novum  Tcstaraentum  extra  Cauoncm  Roccp."  He  dates  the 
book  in  the  InttiT  half  of  tlie  second  century — in  the  age  of  Montttni'tm, 
in  fiiet — and  nxHi^nii  itn  origin  to  Asia  .Minor,  the  primal  home  of  that 
hereby :  a  view  in  which  Frofessor  Itonet-Manry,  of  the  I'fotc^tant 
Faculty  of  Theology  in  Paris,  entirely  coincides  in  his  edition  of  the 
work  as  translated  by  him  into  French  with  a  critical  diaacrtatioQ 
attached,* 

TliB  publication  of  this  "  Teaching  of  the  Twelve  "  by  Brycnuius  has 
shed  a  new  light  for  the  Weiteru  world  upon  the  interior  life  of  tlte 
Kantcnt  Church,  and  provcst  that  profound  ncholunt  and  precious 
treoaurea  still  exi&t  thire.  A  Calendar  or  Clergy  List  of  the 
Greek  Church  comes  opp->rtune]y  toj  confirm  this  view,"  f  The 
first  attempt  to  publish  a  Greek  Year  Book  took  place  in  ISt^I, 
It  continued  to  exist  till  1S71,  when  it  stopped  owing  to 
tlic  death  of  its  founder.  During  its  publication  «cverx]  works  im* 
portant  fur  the  historian  and  arclueologist  appeared  in  its  pages ; 
among  otliera,  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  ecolestattical  mui^ic  of  Greece 
in  the  isaue  for  Isft3,  The  publication  has  been  now  resumed,  and 
gives  us  an  authoritative  view  of  the  inucr  life  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  student  of  Hnman  history  can  indeed  truce  in  it  the  provincial 
arrangcnicuta  nf  the  Koman  Kmpire,  and  observe  how  fur  they  have 
been  preserved  or  moditied  under  Turki.ih  rule.  Hue  for  the  eccle- 
siastical historian  of  either  ancient  or  modem  (ireece  it  is  specially 
valuable.  The  Greek  Church  in  Constantinople  seems  instinct  witfi 
educational  life.  Pp.  OS-95  set  forth  the  educational  establish meuts 
belonging  to  it  in  that  city,  the  course  of  study,  fees,  libraries.  &c,  Tliere 
is  a  great  training  college  for  teachers,  dating  b«ck  to  1691.  itinhop 
Brycnuius  was  formerly  president  of  this  college,  the  present  prindpal 
beiu<;  the  Archimandrite  Gregory  Palamas.  Then  there  is  a  great 
Comnicreial  school,  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  English,  French,  Gcrinaii, 
and  Turkish,  togetlier  with  physical  science ;  and  a  Theological  school, 
established  by  the  Patriarch  Germanus  in  ISVl,  with  thirteen  profe^ur*. 
From  p.  1 IV  we  have  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  organization  of  the 
Eastern  Church — its  Synod.  .Supreme  Council,  and  triljunals,  together 
with  n  list  uf  its  bishops.  Many  interesting  pDint«  utlcr  tliemselvcf  ia 
this  account.  Thus  on  p.  1^4  we  liud  that  the  Patriarch t>f  Constantinople 
is  assisted  in  his  diocesan  work  by  three  titular  bisltops ;  while,  again, 
Constantinople,  like  Home  and  London,  seems  the  resort  of  a  very 
Donsidcrablc  number  of  retired  or  resigned   bishops.     Next  year  we 

*  "  La  Dootriao  dc*  Dosm  ApAtre* :  Evuii  k<r«c  nn  Coomontaiit  eri^qua  «t 
luitoriqae."    P»m;  Fladtbacbcr.    ISM. 

t 'Iww#«Uy<*rriri'A*arv\ni  nS  /rem.  IS$I.  CoMtaatinoiiU  :  PaUsiDitro)  London': 
Tin  (Waul  nVM,  Crown  Coatt.  MUton  Stnot 
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are  promised  au  account  of  the  moGoateries 
Journal  dee  Savants  for  April  last,  in  revie 
Tery  interesting  narrative  of  past  efforts  to  est 
tion.  The  French  School  at  Athens  ia  consta 
materials  for  the  ecclesiastical  historian*  Mr. 
to  its  jonrnal  some  of  hie  valuable  essays  on  i 
Christian  remains,  to  which  the  Bishop  of  Du: 
day  in  his  Congress  address  at  Carlisle.  Tlie^ 
interesting  paper  on  theByzantinepaiatingsof  I 
those  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  at  Soleto.  It  dii 
Greek  doctrines  and  practices  in  Southern  Italj 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  notes,  in  passing,  t 
was  spoken  at  Soleto  till  the  beginning  of  thii 
tions  at  Eome  under  the  direction  of  De  Bossi 
are  ever  yielding  fresh  and  important  res 
Armellini  published  a  learned  treatise  on  the  C 
Lanciani  has  now  published  a  work  on  the  Atd 
en  rapport  with  the  latest  discoveries. J  This 
esting  lor  the  student  of  the  Pagan  Empire,  and 
It  gives  U3  a  glimpse  of  the  last  great  strugj^le  b 
Paganism  at  Eome,  of  which  very  little  is  kiit 
the  struggle  under  Julian,  which  has  been  i 
but  to  that  under  £ugenius,  Flavianus,  and  Syi 
Theodosius,  to  which  inteicsting  subject  Dc  Ki 
his  Bullet.  Crist.  1  ^6S.  Lanciani  gives  us  an  A 
est  for  ourselves,  in  which  De  Kossi  discusses  s 
Anglo-Saxon  coina  discovered  in  the  course  c 
Atrium  Vestee.  They  constitute  the  earhest  sf 
sent  from  England.  They  number  several 
coins  of  Alfred,  Athelstan,  and  Sitric,  the  li 
Dublin  who  fou<;ht  the  battle  of  Ctoutarf  with 
Among  English  students  some  works  havi 
supplying  materials  for  the  student  of  ecc 
the  Dublin  University  Press  Scries,  Professoi 
a  Latin  MS.  of  the  gospels  of  the  sixth  cent 
and  scholarly  Preface. §  Visitors  to  the  Lib 
Dublin,  have  otten  noticed  in  a  glass  case  a  co 
apparently  by  the  action  of  water.  Professor  j 
collation  of  them,  discovered  clear  proof  of  tl 
Old-Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament  dowr 
side  by  side  with  the  use  of  St.  Jerome's  Vul{ 
volumes  now  ofier  us  au  opportunity  of  studyii 
as  well  as  the  palgBo<;raphy  of  the  Celtic  Chu 
Columha.  They  are  valuable  additions  to  our  k 
of  the  Latiu  text  of  the  New  Testament.     D: 


*  "Balletin  de  CorreeiioadaDce  Hetl^nique."    Avril-Mi 

+  "11  Cimitero  di  S.  AijneBe  lulU   vi»  Nomentoiia.'* 

Cod  Append,  del  Comm.  Gi 


Huiaau  AnDeUini. 

t  "L' Alrio  dl    Vesta," 
Spithaver.     1884. 

g  "  Evuieeliorum   veraio     uitehieroiiyaiUnk 
Abbott,  S.T.6.     Dnbliii :  HodgM,  Figgii,  i  Co. 
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much  more  moderu  times.*  He  is  a  veteran  in  the  study  of  modi^ra 
ecclesiastical  history.  His  studies  in  the  seventeenth  century  arc  well 
known  and  vcrr  interesting.  But  he  hna  now  ventured  on  more 
dangiTOus  ground.  It  is  difficult  to  write  any  kind  of  history  well; 
it  h  ainioit  imposniblc  to  write  the  history  of  onr  own  times  well, 
because  one  inevitably  misaea  the  true  perspective  of  eveuta.  Where 
many  have  failed  we  cannot  say  Dr.  Sioushtou  has  succcpded.  His 
prqudiccs  and  personal  feelings  arc  too  much  for  him.  His  view  of 
the  Oxford  morcmeot  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  philoMphio 
German  remove*!  fur  from  the  dtn  and  strife  of  warfare  to  which  I 
called  attention  in  my  la.«t  rcconl.  In  Dr.  Slon^hton's  view  it  was 
altogether  bad,  while  ai  tiio  name  time  he  generously  reco^^nizes  the 
personal  virtues  of  its  authoni.  His  volumes  arc  wantiu;;  in  breadth, 
and  insight  too.  From  n-adin^  them  one  would  imagine  that  the 
great  Trautnrian  movement  was,  like  Mvlchit^cdec,  without  any  pro- 
geuiton.  A  religious  history  of  the  lint  half  of  this  century  which 
omita  any  mention  at  all  of  characters  so  influential  as  Alexander 
Knox  and  Bishop  Jebb,  and  only  meutions  Hannah  More  in  the  most 
casual  manner,  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  profound.  Yet  it  abounds 
in  interesting  stories.  It  la  a  useful  history  indeed  of  Nonconformity 
during  its  )K-riod.  A  foreign  rentier,  however,  would  fairly  conclude 
from  its  study  that  Nonuonfornji.ttii  formed  a  miich  greater  clement 
■  in  our  religious  life  than  the  National  Church.  Still,  it  wUl  be  very 
"  helpful  to  the  future  historian  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  will  learu 
from  it  tliat  English  Nonconformists  enjoyed  State  pay  till  the  year 
IS-^il.  Scotland  has  lately  furnished  ns  with  two  littirgieal  works, 
manifesting  the  attention  there  devoted  to  such  subjects.  They  como 
from  opposite  quarters.  Dr.  l>onileti,  of  Kditiburgh,  has  produced  a 
useful  editiou  of  the  Scotch  and  American  Communion  officc9,t  to 
which  he  has  added  much  information  concerning  the  Xon-jiirors  and 
Meveiiteenth  •century  Euchartstic  customs  still  preserved  in  Scotland. 
His  book  bean  alt  the  marks  of  patient  and  loving  study.  The 
Church  Service  Society  prevents  us  with  the  RUh  edition  of  the  Presby- 
terian "  Book  (rf  Common  Order. "I  It  contains,  Brat,  an  order  of"  diriue 
service  for  each  Sunday  in  the  month,  then  an  order  for  the  celebration 
of  Holy  Communion,  and  then  a  collection  of  olHces  for  various  occa- 
sions. The  book  is  very  catliolic  in  its  composition.  No  «ource  of 
liturgical  knowledge  has  b«en  neglected,  the  Knglish  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  being  largely  laid  uuder  eoutrihution.  The  Sacramental  doctrine 
is  decidedly  of  a  higher  type  than  the  old  popular  Scotch  view,  as  the 
post^baptisraal  prayers  clearly  show.  The  Greek  Liturgies  too,  as  the 
name  of  the  work  would  surest,  have  contributed  some  valuable 
elements.  The  latest  additions  arc  matcriids  for  daily  fterviee,  which 
is  a  strikin<;  departure  from  former  Scottish  practice.  Our  English 
writers  and  ttitdents  have  lately  confined  Uieir  attention  principally  to 
modem  Church  history.  The  latest  example  of  this  is  Mr.  Mahady's 
article  on  Descartes  and  theology  in  the  PrirMWoiifAmcrican]  Itevieiir 
for  November.     .Mr.  Mahuify  maintains  that  the  Cartesian  system  of 

•  "RdifiDa  ia  Eojttuil.  1HOO-IS.3<X'  Br  J.  Sbwsbtaa,  O.D.  Svob.  Loadoa  : 
aodd«r  ft  ^tosgMon.    ISM. 

t  "Aa  niMcrlcal  Acwiiat  of  tbs  SeatA  COHunaiM  OBm."  Hy  Jotia  Dowda, 
&!>.,  ruit<xiij>a  Pmtgnor  of  Tbralogy.  Ediabnnh.    IdM. 

}  "liixoXiriw.  ■  Bo«k i-r  Comima  Order."     Ediabar^:  Blaokv^Dod.     IS$4. 
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philosophy  yraa  "  secolar  and  almost  beathen 
were  purely  heatlien,  and  a  syncretism  of  tl 
chief  auciest  systems."  He  bas  a  very  intere 
cartes'  views  upon  Transubstantiation.  The  la 
us  to  notice  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  vi 
the  "  Theologischer  Jahresbericht "  of  B.  Pi 
most  minute  and  accurate  account  of  everythii 
the  region  of  theology.  From  p.  99  to  p.  S28 
siastical  history  is  set  forth  in  four  distinct  at 
sable  for  the  careful  student,  embracing  notio 
well  as  foreign  contributions  to  theological  stui 


IV.— GENEKAL    LITER. 


BiOGiiAPUY. — We  are  sometimes  told  that  k 
memoirs  of  the  kind  that  abounds  in  France,  bu 
just  published,  and  admirably  edited  by  Mr 
compare  with  the  best  of  them,  whether  for  i 
value  of  illustrations  incidentally  cast  on  contei 
and  the  characters  of  public  men.  If  Mr.  Cro 
rank,  himself,  either  in  literature  or  in  politics,  h< 
those  who  were,  which,  for  a  memoir-writer 
some  forty  years  he  was  in  constant  consultatii 
Tory  party,  and  be  bas  much  that  is  fresh  to  tc 
Peel,  and  the  course  of  the  party  movementi 
volumes  will  also  serve  to  some  extent  to  repa 
Croker,  who  has  the  misfortune  to  be  known  ti 
only  from  the  writings  of  his  enemies,  the  i 
the  caricature  of  Disraeli.  The  story  of  thees 
ing  actress,  Karoline  Eauer,;  introduces  us  ti 
musical  and  dramatic  virtuofti  in  Germany  who 
of  Europe  in  the  opening  of  this  century.  ^ 
Mendelssohn,  Boucher,  Goethe,  Moscbeles ; 
lovely  Henriette  Sontag  j  and  we  peep  into  the  ] 
"Wilbelm  III.,  chief  of  the  theatre  "  guards," 
ardent  patron  of  the  Berlin  stage.  But  it  is  c 
relations  to  Prince  Leopold  that  the  memoirs  < 
interest  for  us.  First  attracting  his  notice  thrc 
his  dead  wife.  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  she 
married  to  him  in  England,  with  the  title  of 
Here  she  passed  a  period  of  dreary  retiremen 
Prince's  indiEference  and  neglect,  she  returned 
and  the  stage.     The  story  of  State  morals  ue 

*  "  Thoologwcher  JobreBbericht."    Von  B.  PQnjar.     L« 
+  "Ths  Croker  Papera."    Ths  Corrtapondence  vidDi 
Jolln  WiUoo  Croher.  LL.D,,  F.E.S.,  Secretary  to  the  A 
(^ted  by  Louis  T.  Jenoitigi.     London  :  John  Marray. 

}  " Poatbumoue  Memoira  of  K&rulioe  Baner."     Fromt 
ington  tCa. 
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new  otte  :  but  quite  nurd  ia  the  li^ht  that  the  authoress  thraws  upon 
ihe  character  of  Prince  Leopold  This  Monsii^ur  peu-i-peu.  as  he  was 
called,  the  indcfxtigmble  "  drizilcr,"  the  pedantic,  ossified  q;otist, 
is  painted  hr  his  rictim  with  a  hiuid  that  disabtucs  and  spares 
not.  Baroii  Stockmar,  too,  cotuin  of  the  actress,  adviser  of  the 
Priocc.  and  promoter  of  their  m&rri^e,  does  not  escape  censure. 
\  rlinmique  acandaUoBf,  these  laemoira  are  marked  by  a  coarse- 

leas  of  realism  eiceediiu;  even  the  fashion  of  an  age  that  demands 
the  mo^t  unsparing  details  in  bto^raiihir.  The  tran^littion  shows  here 
and  there  the  influence  of  Oerninn  iiliom,  but  is  spirited  throughout. 
"Lc^lcrsin  Modem  Philanthropy,"*  itaelf  a  work  of  philimthropic 
bookniakiuKi  gives  us  rou4;h,  graphic  sketches  of  the  lives  of  the 
world's  heroes — Howard,  \Vilberforce,  Livingatoiie ;  and  men  of  lets 

imiliar  fame,  soch  as  Storgc,  William  Bums,  and  Etiennc  de  Grellet. 

Lndrew  Reed  appears  as  tliu  chuoipion  of  the  sick  and   afflicted; 

Elizabeth  Fry  anil  Agnes  Jones  as  labourers  in  the  prison  and  work, 
house ;  Sir  Titus  Salt  and  George  Mooie  as  types  of  modern  muni- 
ficence in  the  commercial  world.  The  book  ia  written  in  a  catholic 
spirit  that  pleases  better  than  the  style.  There  is  too  much  use  of  the 
stock  expression  for  death,  and  of  technical  religious  phraseology  in 
general.  Dr.  Blaikie,  too,  is  not  master  of  the  laws  of  grammar ;  for 
esnmple:  "The  country  run^  with  his  fame;"  "Chalmere  'fftmnl:  not 
from  hiii  task."  Again,  the  sentence,  "  As  a  student  he  was  boyish 
and  volatile,  but  of  somewhat  idle  habits,"  seems  an  abase  of  the 
antithetical  conjunction.  The  printing  of  the  text  is  careless;  the 
iUastmtions  arc  full  of  life.  Mr.  Lucicn  Wolf's  "  Life  of  Hit  I^Iosea 
MoDtcG<H«''4  is  as  interesting  for  the  glimpses  it  gives  ua  of  the 
inuer  world  of  English  Judaism  a»  for  the  knowledge  it  supplies  of 
the  cliaracter  aud  labours  of  the  Jewish  patriarch  himself.  The 
biography  has  been  compiled  from  official  records,  Jewish  and  British, 
from  the  tetters  and  journals  of  Sir  ^^o».-»  tu  bis  wife,  and  from  other 
data  rnroished  by  friends ;  and  the  information  so  obtained  has  been 
skilfully  put  together  into  an  easy  and  readable  narrative  of  not  only 
a  long  and  honourable,  but  in  many  ways  a  unique  career.  Mrs. 
Fenwick  Uiller  writes  a  fresh  and  pleasing  account  of  Harriet 
Martineau,;  though  with  perhaps  too  much  of  the  partiality  of  the 
biographer.  Mis*  Martineau  had  merit  enough  to  stand  free  treat- 
ment. The  authoreas  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  seeing  a  good  deal 
of  Miss  Uartineau's  unpubiiahcit  correB]>oodence,  and  for  the  last 
twenty-one  years,  in  particular,  of  her  active  life  there  is  no  system- 
atic nsMnl  except  the  present  little  volume.  Mrs.  Baldwin  Brown 
publishes,  as  a  memorial  of  her  husband,  a  brief  biographical  memoir, 
together  with  a  portrait  and  Mime  of  the  funeral  sermons  <Ieiivcrx:d  on 
the  occasion  of  his  deatii.§  It  is  written  with  simplicity  and  good  tK^te, 
and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  aumeroits  admirers  of  this  retined  and 
thoughtful  minister,  by  who#e  death  the  readers  of  thisRKVitw  have  Wen 
aUo  HutTerers,  for  he  wasa  frequent  and  valued  cunlributor  to  our  pages. 

•  "L*s<l«r«  in  MudcRi  riulsaUi(o|>j.''  Bj  Wmkni  Gsiden  BUkie,  LL.D.  The 
MkiaM  TtmS  S«ci«ty, 

■t  Lnados :  John  Munsy. 

Z  ••  UsniH  Martinoso."  By  Mn.  F.  Ptawiek  MObv.  Lindoo :  W.  H.  AUoi  t  Ct. 
^1  "la  Mnowrisin.  Jsoms  BstdTJa  Bfown.  R.V"  Eilit«<l  tiy  liis  Vi'mIow,  EUmUUi 
ivia  Brawa.     Londiai :  Jbdmb  Clarke  k.  Co. 
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"  The  Letters  of  Jane  Austen,"  just  publish 
Brabourne.*  are  certainly  disappointing;  but 
to  think  tbey  ought  not  on  that  account  to  bf 
because,  besides  having  a  natural  partiality  f< 
the  curious  theory  that  nothing  can  be  too  tt 
was  written  by  a  person  of  genius.  This, 
either  genius  or  public  can  bear.  Miss  Austi 
exclusively  to  a  small  circle  of  relatives  and 
occupied  entirely  with  the  most  ordinary  ini 
chief  value,  perhaps,  is  in  shoving  how  the 
domestic  a  nature  Miss  Austen's  was,  how  un 
from  irritabilities  such  as  tbe  literary  world  fa 
over.  But  for  this  purpose,  of  course,  a  sm 
amply  sufficient,  aud  Lord  Braboume's  own  c 
general,  and  his  aunt's  in  particular,  might  b 
Tbavels. — Colonel  the  Hon.  J.  Colborne  d 
Hicks  Fasha  in  the  Soudan,t  which  he  &a 
officers,  though  he  escaped  the  final  catastrop 
previously  despatched  on  duty  elsewhere.  He 
straightforward  manner,  and  bis  descriptions 
and  the  country  and  people  generally,  will  has 
present  time.  It  may  be  noticed  that  on  t 
qualities  of  the  Egyptians,  of  which  such  a  pc 
his  experience  leads  him  to  think  that,  wl 
officers,  tbey  make  good  soldiers  when  otficei 
men.  Colonel  Colvile's  description  of  hia  tra^ 
contrast  to  Colonel  Colbome's.  The  author  < 
even  say  wearily — with  trivialities  of  purel 
from  fear  of  being  dull,  afiecta  a  rollicking 
becomes  worse  than  dullness  itself.  His  topoj 
information  is  very  scanty,  considering  ths 
important  a  mission  as  to  reconnoitre  for  a  n 
was  among  the  iirst — perhaps  she  was  the  vi 
for  a  lengthened  spell  of  sigbt-seeiog,  and  no 
followed  her  example  since  can  have  done  so 
latest  book  abundantly  sbowa.§  For  she  h 
ior  sight-seeing.  Nothing  that  is  interest! 
never  occupies  herself  or  her  readers  with 
Some  chapters  of  her  present  work  are  re-publ 
hut  most  of  tbe  work  is  new ;  and  it  is  a  d 
volume,  packed  with  information  on  the  mosi 
and  things  Indian.  Her  descriptions  are 
frequent  touch  of  humour,  and,  where  neee 
always  pervaded  by  a  controlling  common  se 

•  LondoD ;  E.  Bentley  fc  Roa. 

t  "With  Hicki  Puha  in  the  Sondsn."  By  Colonel t 
Smith,  Eldor  &  Co. 

t  "  The  Accaned  Land  ;  or.  First  Steps  in  the  Wftt 
Col,  H.  E.  Colvile,    London  ;  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

S  "On  the  HimaUvu  and  on  the  Indian  Plains." 
Cbatto  &  Windns. 
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